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We? HOEVER conſiders the preſent State 
of Philological Literature, and what ſmall 
'F &® Improvements and Acquiſitions have 
been made therein of late Years, eſpe- 
cially in that Part which relates to Spell- 
1ng-Books and Dictionaries, in reſpect of 
the Number of Books ' conſtantly pub- 
E liſh'd on theſe Subjects, muſt needs con- 

| ** + feſs the Fortune of this Science far leſs 
conſiderable,” and more inauſpicious than that of any other 
whatſoever: The Article of Engliſb Dictionaries eſpecially has 
been ſo far from any thing of a Progreflive Improvement, that 
it is manifeſtly retrograde, and ſinks from its low Apex; 
from bad, to very bad indeed. So far have our Dictionaries 
been from anſwering the End or Purpoſes of ſuch a Book, that 
little more Uſe can be made of them than barely to know 


. 
A 


how to ſpell, and what is the Meaning of a Word in the 751 
ſhall 


nor are they ſufficient for this ſmall-Purpoſe neither, as 
by and by eaſily ſhew. 5 8 | 
A'S -: I 68AkH 
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I SHALL now proceed to ſpecify and enumerate the 
proper Requiſites of a Genuine Engliſh Dictionary; and ſhew 
how far the Reader may expect Mine to anſwer thoſe ſeve- 
ral Characters reſpectively. | 


I. Tak firſt is UniversSALIiTY; a Dictionary is a Col- 
lection of all the Merds in Uſe in any Language, And in 
this Reſpect it may admit of two Faults, viz. a Redundancy 
of uſeleſs and obſolete Words, and a Deficiency in thoſe 
which are uſeful and neceſſary. And here I have endeavour'd 
to keep a juſt Mean. I refer my Reader. for ld and obſolete 
Mords to the Gleſſuries on Chaucer, Spencer, &c. For PRo- 
VERBS to Erg/mus, Ray, and others; and for Hiſtorical Ac- 
counts of Perſons, and Things, to Morreri, Collier, and the 
Antiquarians. Theſe Matters are all foreign to an Engliſh 
Dictionary; and being purged of theſe Superfluities, there is 


ſufficient Room obtained for the Admittance of a great Num- 
ber of Words omitted in others, and for a more particular and 


accurate Explanation of all. We have alſo diſmiſs'd, as uſcleſs, 
the numerous Families of Adjectives, Participles, and Yerba? 
Nouns, and Nominal Verbs, where their Significations are the 
fame, or no ways different from that which is contained in the 
Explication of the Radical Mord; as Abuſive, Abuſively, Abu- 
ing, Abuſrveneſs, from the Verb, to Abuſe; which being once 
well explained, it is an Affront to the Reader, not to ſuppoſe 
him capable of underſtanding the Meaning of all the Deriva- 
tives from it, without our dull Repetitions. And any one 
who looks into the beſt Engliſh Dictionary hitherto publiſh'd: 
(viz. Bailey's in Folio) will eaſily be apprized of the vaſt 
Advantage that muſt accrue to an Author of but moderate 
Prudence and Oeconomy in this Reſpect. Nor have I been 


parſimonious to a very great Fault neither; for I have given 


the Reader a greater Latitude of Speech than, I preſume, he 
will ever venture to make Uſe of either in Speaking or Writing, 
if he aims at the Character of being Elegant and Polite only. 
But more of this under another Article, 


II. ETYMOLOGY is the Second Requiſite 
Dictionary; and this, not ſo much in regard of its being a 
Gratification of the Curioſity all Men have of enqulting into 
the Original of Things; but much more as it becomes abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to a due Under/tanding and Emphatical Expreſſion 


of many or moſt of our principal Words. Hence one great 
| | | Advan- 


an Engliſh | 
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Advantage of learning the Languages, is the enabling 


Perſon to write or ſpeak, with Certainty, Propriety, and genuine 


Elegance. And this is attainable in a great Meaſure by a 


meer Engliſh Reader, when the Etymology of Words is duly 


explained to him in his Dictionary. I ſay duly explained; for to 
fet before the Reader, Words in the original Language and 


Character, either without any Explanation at all, or but a par- 


tial one, is but mocking of him, and tantalizing his vain Ex- 
Ration. Thus to ſay, the Word Abominate is derived from 


the Latin, Abominatum, is faying nothing at all; but if the 


Reader be told that it is derived from two Latin Words, Al, 
from, and Omen, a Sign of III-luck by Augury ; he will natu- 
rally know the true. and emphatical E of the Verb, 
to Abominate, is, to fly from, or avoid any Thing as ominous, or 


þriſaging ſome ill Event. But otherwiſe this primary Senſe is 


oft, and only the ſecondary vulgar one, te hate or abhor, is 


left for Information. Again, the Epithet Egregious has a pe- 
culiar Force and Emphaſis with thoſe who know the Original 


to be from the Latin e, out of, and Grex, a Flock; ſo that 


_ Egregions ſignifies one (& Erege) ſelect or choſen from the 


common Herd; which Idea could not be obtained without 
the Etymology. Thus the beautiful Part of the Idea conveyed 
by the Word Peculiar is loſt to thoſe who are not acquainted 
that it is derived from Peculium, a private Poſſeſſion, ſuch as. 


a Son or Servant holds independent of his Father or Maſter ; as 


Pecus, a Flock of Sheep, or the like. So that Peubiar and. 
Proper, Peculiarity and Propriety have very differefit Signifi- 


. cations originally, tho' uſually conſider'd as ſynonymous. The 


Verb, to invent, ſignifies no more originally than te come or hit 
upon a Thing, or to find it out as it were by Chance; yet for 
Want of knowing this, what wretched Work has been made 


by ſome of our modern half-formed Critics? In ſhort, no Per- 
| ſon can pretend to write with great Propriety, or criticiſe. 


without Ridicule, who is not in ſome tolerable Degree ac- 


quainted with the original Significations of Words. How ex- 


tremely deficient then muſt that Dictionary be which has 
no Etymology at all! And tho' I will not pretend to have en- 
tirely compleated this Part, yet I have gone a much greater 
Length in it, than any one before me, and have neglected 


very few Etymologies that were certain and eaſy to be come 
at; as will be evident enough to the candid Peruſer. 


III. Or THoGRAPHY is moſt effential in an Engliſh 


Dictionary. By this no more is meant, than that a Perſon 
| | ſhould 
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ſhould be always able, by means of his Dictionary, to Tee liow 


every Word is wrote or ſpelt, according to the current Uſage 
of the moſt approved and polite Writers of the Age. And in 


this Reſpect our Dictionaries moſt certainly want a Reforma- 
tion: For they all retain the old Way of writing technical 
Words with the redundant final &, after c; as Logic, Rheto- 
rick, Muſick, &c. which later Writers have juſtly. diſcarded, 
and more neatly write Logic, Rhetoric, Muſic, &c. and ac- 
cordingly they here ſtand in that Form through this Dictionary. 
Cuſtom has ſometimes introduced different Forms of Words 
from the ſame Original, as Adoleſcency and Adoleſcence; and 
here if both are equally orthographical, they are both ſet down, 
and the Reader is to uſe which he thinks fit. But where one 
of thoſe Forms is uſed, there only one is found in the Dictio- 
nary. Again, Orthography has appointed one Way of ſpelling 
a Word in common Language, and another in the learned and 
polite Diction; thus in ordinary we ſay and write Fancy, Fan- 
tom, Frenſy or Frenzy, &c. for*Phantaſy, Phantom, Phrenſy, 
&c. according to the original Stile. In this Cafe, however, 
we mult beware of Vulgariſins, and not write Ob/?ropulons for 
Ob/treperous, And on the other Hand, we muſt not alter the 
Orthography at the Inſtance or Example of any one Man what- 
foever, be his Authority or Learning what it wil, For then, 
inſtead of Animate, and Animating, you would, not long fince, 
have becn taught to write, Animat, and Animateing, con- 
trary both to the Reaſon and Analogy of Language. In general, 
even Scholars know too well by Experience, how neceflary it 


is to have a Dictionary at hard to be able at all Times to write 


correctly. And nothing more need be ſaid on this Head, but 
that the Reader has here a ſure Guide to the modern Orthograpliy. 


IV. Ox THoOEPY teaches the true Method of ſpelling and 


pronouncing, Words; and is therefore a principal Requiſite in a 


Dictionary. And ſince Speech is much more common and 


public than our Writing, it greatly behoves us to be as juſt 
and correct as poſſible, in that Particular. For what can re- 
flect more on a Man's Reputation for Learning, than to find 
him unable to pronounce or ſpell many Words in common Uſe ? 
Yet how often do we hear the grating Sounds of A'n-ti-podes, 
for Au-Hi-po- des; H6-ri-zon, H9-ri-zon ; Cy cloid, for Cy-clo-id ; 
Di-a-jtole, for Di-a"-fto-le ; and many others in like Manner. 
But whom ſhall we blame for ſuch falſe Pronunciation ? Not 
theſe, ſurely, who make the Miſtake, but more juſtly thoſe 
who occaſion them; that is, thoſe who, as  Dictionary- WH- 

ters, 
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rs, are no other than blind Leaders of the Blind. For by 


what 9 1 05 extant can a Man fegulate his Pronunciation, 


or correct his Errors in this Reſpect? Certainly, by no one at 
all. No Man that has not the Happineſs of a learned Educa- 


tion or Converſation, can poſſibly guard againſt this Imperfec- 
tion of Speech. To remedy which I bave been more than or- 
dinarily anxious, and hope I have in a great Meaſure ſucceeded 


by the following Expedient. For, (1.) Where I have obſerved 
the Number of Syllables in a Word to be any ways doubtful or 


uncertain to the Unlearned, I have ſhewn the Number. by a 


Figure at the End of the Word. Thus in the Word Anti- 
podes , the Figure (4) ſhews there are four Syllables; in the 
Word Cycloid *, the Figure (3) ſhews there are three Syllables ; 
and ſo in others throughout the Book. Again, (2dly,) In or- 
der that no Miſtake, or even Doubt about the true Emphaſis 
may ariſe, I have taken Care to ſet that Affair right by ſingle 
and double Accents placed over the proper Syllables in every 
Word, where _ could be ſuppoſed in the leaſt neceſſary 
ſome very few Words excepted, in which I could arrive at 
no Certainty myſelf. The ſingle Accent ſhews the Syllable 
on which the Emphaſis or Streſs of the Voice lies, and the 
double one ſhews the ſame Thing if alone. But the Uſe of 

the double Accent is every-where to denote that the Letter 
which begins the Syllable to which it is prefix'd has a double 
Sound, one of which belongs to the preceding Syllable. Thus 
the Word Animal is ſounded: with a double *, as An-ni mal. 
So Mi croſcope is founded Mic-croſcope; Centrifugal is ſounded 
Centrif-fugal ; and the like of others. I imagine this Matter is 
hereby rendered ſo very eaſy, that if a Perſon gives but the leaſt 


Attention to it, it muſt be rarely poſſible for him to be at any 
Loſs about an accurate Pronunciation. There are a few Words 


of French F:tra&tion, which are not to be pronounced as they 
are written; thus the c before þ is always ſounded like an s, as 
in Machine, Chagrine, Chaiſe, &c. which are ſounded Ma- 
ſheen, Shagreen, Shaiſe, &c. There are alſo many other parti- 
cular Words, wherein ſome Letters are not ſaunded at all; and 
others in which Letters have ſometimes an hard, ſometimes a 
{oft Sound; but to direct in ſuch Caſes is the Province of a 
Grammarian; and of which we ſhall treat more fully in ano- 
ther Place, 


v. A CRITI CAI and accurate Enumeration and Diſtinc- 
tion of the ſeveral Significations of each reſpective Word muſt 
he allow'd by all to be indiſpenſably the chieſeſt Care of every 
5 , | | Lan: Writer 
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Writer of Dictionaries. And yet nothing is more certain, tha? 


that all our Engliſh Dictionaries are more notoriouſly deficię 
in this important Particular than in any other; indeed it has 


never been attempted in any one of them that I have ſeen. The 
Authors have contentedthemſelves with barely tranſcribing one 


from another a few (and thofe not always the principal) Accep- 
tations, in a promiſcuous Manner, without any Order or proper 


Arrangement. This grand Defect it has been my principal 


Care to ſupply, and indeed was the greateſt Motive to my un- 
dertaking this Work. And that J might acquit myſelf more 


perfectly herein, I laid before my Amanuenſis Ainfworth's La- 


tin Dictionary, and the Royal French Dictionary; where, in 
the Engliſh Part, as the Authors were obliged to conſider every 
different Senſe of an Engliſh Word, in order to make a proper 
Tranſlation thereof into each reſpective Language, this Taſk 
was by that Means greatly facilitated; and by a careful Col- 
lection and Addition of ſuch others as the common Dictiona- 
ries, Gloſſaries, and Popular Speech ſupplied, tis preſumed we 
have attain'd to no inconſiderable Perfection and Succeſs in this 
moſt eſſential Part of our Work. No Method but this can give 


adequate and juſt Ideas of Words. This will be evident enougn 


by Inſpection of the following Dictionary, where many Words 
in almoſt every Page will appear to have 6, 8, 10, 15, and 
ſometimes 20 and more different Significations, of which not 
above 3 or 4 are to be found in any of our common Dictiona- 
ries. As for Inſtance in the Word Light, which has 7 as a 
Verb; q as a Noun; and 12 as an Adjective; in all 28. Thus 
the Word Set has 6 as an Adjeftive; 7 as a Subſtantive, and 
18 as a Verb; in all 31. Again, the Word Turn, as a Noun, 
has 10 Significations; as a Verb 25, in all 35. Of which 
fcarce a third Part is to be found in Bazley's Folio Dictionary, 
and not above 4 or 5 in Pardon'ss By theſe few Inſtances it 
appears, in what a moſt defective and imperfect State our Dictio- 
narics have hitherto been, and how neceflary a Work of this 
Kind becomes to remove the Opprobrium under which this 
Branch of Engliſh Philology has ſo long laboured. In the Di- 
- Aribution of the various Acceptations of Words, Care has been 
taken to place them firſt which are truly Etymological or Origi- 
nal, or which arc the ſame as in the original Tongues. Then 
the General and Popular Significations follow; after theſe the 
Figurative or Metaphorical Uſes of the Word; then the Hu- 


morous, Poetical, and Burleſque, when they occur, which in our 
Language are not ſo frequent as in Latin, French, and ſome - 


others. Laſtly, the various Screntifical Acceptations are ex- 
plained 


— 
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plained at large in each reſpective Art or Science. To theſe 
are added the Compound or Double Words, as Water-Engine, 
Mater-Gage, Water-Lily, Nater-Fall, Water-Pot ; and alſo 
the af 4 ov, as to Way a Horſe, to Il ay-lay one, &c. But 
of theſe Things tis needleſs here ro dwell upon Particulars, as 
they are obvious to the Reader in every Part of the Book. 


VI. WIr IH reſpect to the Engiiſh PRI ol ov, or the 
Literary Arts and Scientes, . viz. Grammar, Rhetoric, Logicy 
Metaphyſics, Theology, Mythology, &&. we have given ſuch 
Definitions of Words and Terms, as may convey a clear, juſt; 
and Scientific Notion of them, according to the modern and 
moſt approved Authors, and the Etymologies from the original 
Languages. And this, I apprehend, is as much as can be ex- 
pected from an Engliſh Dictionary; for, as to an Account at large 
of the ſevetal Subjects of theſe Sclences, and particular Examples 
to illuſtrate them, that is the Buſineſs of a Treatiſe on the Sci- 
ences reſpeQively ; to which the Reader, who deſires to know 
more than a Verbal Explication of Words and Terms, muſt of 
Courſe be referred. | TD , 


VII. In the MarTrREWATICAL Part of this Work, we 
have been deſignedly very particular and explicite in giving an 
accurate Definition and full Expoſition of all the Words and 
Terms now ufed in all the various Branches of this moſt ex- 
tenſive and intricate Part of Literature; and not only that, but 
leſt the Idea might not be fo eafily attained by meer Deſcription, 
there are added proper Examples, and Coppet-Plate Figures to 
illuftrate the ſame, For it is impoſſible by Words only to con- 
vey Ideas of this Kind. Very difficult would it be for a Ge- 
nius to arrive at proper Notions of Surat, Equatians, Laga- 
rithms, Ratio, Compoſition, Exponents, Unciæ, Abſciſs, Ordi- 
nate, Parameta, Sub-tangent, Fluxisus, and numberleſs other 
Words, not heard in common Language, by deſcriptive Me- 
thods only, without ocular Repreſentation. Therefore to faci- 
ktate this Part, the feverat Terms of Arithmetit, Alpebra; 
Fluxions, Logarithins, &c. are elucidated by eaſy and ſuitable 
Examples. And in alt the Geometrical Sciences, viz. Planome- 
75 Stereometry, Trigonometry, Comics, Dialling, Navigation, 

ſtronomy, &e. every Thing is made clear and eaſy by Letters 
of Reference to the ſeveral Parts of the refpective Figures in fix 
Copper-Plates at the End of the Book. As the NEwWwTONIAN 
MATHES1s is not only neto, but of a very ſublime Nature, it 
is no Wonder if no Veſtigia thereof can be found in any of our 

a common 
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common Dictionaries, worth any Mathematician's Notice; and 
it is evident from that little you ſind, that the Authors had 
ſcarce any Idea of it themſelves, and conſequently were but ill 
qualified to explain it to others. A flagrant Inſtance of this 
we hayein the Definition they give us of FLUXIONs, which is 
abſolutely folſe through the Whole of it, in every ſuch Dictio- 
nary as I havèsyet ſeen, not excepting even the Mathematical 
Dictionary itſelf, now ſo much in Vogue, as will eaſily appear 
upon comparing what is there ſaid of it, with Sir J. Newton's 
own Definition exhibited in this Book. And this may ſuffice 
(without any more Inſtarices that might be given) to ſhew how 
very neceſſary a Reformation of our Engliſh Dictionaries be- 
comes'in this Branch of Literature likewiſe. 


VIII. PritosoPHY is now not only reſtored to its native 
Purity and PerfeCtion ; is not only the moſt rational and ſublime 
Speculation ; but (to the Honour of Britain be it ſpoken) the 
moſt reigning Science of the Age. And as ſuch it is highly 
incumbent on the Compi'er of an Engliſh Dictionary to ſee that 
all the Words, Terms, and Phraſes, uſed in this important and 
polite Specics of Learning, ſhould be in the cleareſt Manner 
defined; and every Notion or Idea expreſſed with the utmoſt 
Propriety and critical Exactneſs. And in this Part of the Work, 
alſo, Sir J. Newton's Definitions and Doctrines have been ſolely 
regarded ; fo that as long as his Philoſophy ſhall laſt, this Dictio- 
nary, 1 doubt not, will merit the Reputation of being quite ge- 
nuine and orthodox. 


IX. As FoRTIFICATION, Military Diſcipline, and Na- 
val A Fairs are of the greateſt Conſequence to be well under- 
Rood, by a People whoſe Honour, Power, Wealth, Reiigion, 
Liberty, and Security depend ſo much upon them; and eſpeci- 
ally as they have been hitherto ſo very little known; it has been 
thought neceſſary, towards propagating a general Knowledge 
of theſe Aris and Sciences, to interweave a large and particu- 
lar Explication of all the Words and Phraſes uſed in the ſeveral 
Branches thereof, in the Body of their Language or Dictionary. 


X. AN EnGLiIsH GRAMMAR was thought neceſſary 
to be prefixed to a Dictionary of the Englith Tongue; but a 
bare Enclih Grammar, I think, much more properly belongs to 
a Spellivs-Brok; and that a more general and Philoſophical 
Account of Language, and in particular the Eng'iſh, ſhould be 
made the Eutrance to the Dictionary. Accordingly I have, 

| | with 
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with no ſmall Labour, drawn up a PHys1co-GRAMMATICAL 
EssAy on the Nature, Genius, and Rationale of the Engliſh 
Tongue, and ſhewn its Derivation from all the original Lan- 
guages, and given a diſtin Specimen of the Grammatical Con- 
ſtruction of each Mother Tongue, viz. the LATIN, GREEK, 
HEBREW, and SAXON ; and their reſpective Deſcendants, the 
Italian, Spaniſh, French, German, and Dutch; by which Means 
this Eſſay will not only become an Elucidation of our Language 
in general, but may be found veryguſeful as a Remembrancer 
to the Linguiſt himſelf. And as nothing before has been at- 
tempted in this Kind, I have Reaſon to hope it will meet with 


2 favourable Reception. 


LASTLY, thoſe Words and Phraſes which have found Ad- 
mittance into our Tongue, and yet appear like Aliens, in their 
native foreign Dreſs, as Item, Omen, Memorandum, Module, 

et 4 Eau, Alegro, &c. all theſe, I ſay, for Diſtinction Sake, 
have put into Italic Characters. And J have, moreover, pre- 
fix'd the Mark (+) to many Words which are not to be uſed in 
common Diſcourſe, or the genteel Diction; but on particular 
Occaſions only; as to decapitate, to deceaſe, &c. | | 


THrvs you have the Plan and general Oeconomy of the 
Work; and though upon the Whole, I preſume, this Dictionary 
is by much the moſt perfect of its Kind; yet I am not ſo vain 
as to think it without Faults and Imperfections. For I can but 
too eaſily obſerve many, without the good Offices of the Critic z 
but in Works of this Kind *tis ſcarce poſſible to avoid Miſtakes. 
The Public are too reaſonable to expect it; too humane to be 
cenſorious ; and, I hope, too polite and learned not to think 
themſelves worthy of a much better Dictionary than has been 
hitherto put into their Hands. Their kind Acceptance of this, 
till one more deſerving ſhall appear, is all I at preſent intreat: 
My next Eſſay will be towards an Emendation of our . Spelling - 
Books, and the low, abſurd, and (I had almoſt ſaid) prophane 
Methods of teaching Youth to read in the Generality of our 
common Schools. | 
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INSTITUTIONS of LANGUAGE: 


OR, A 
Phyſico-Grammatical Eſſay 
„ | 
PROPRIETY and RATIONALE 
OF THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


S Man was at firſt deſign'd for ſociety, ſo his all-wiſe 
Maker conſtructed him with a body ſo organized, and a 
mind endued with ſuch powers as render'd him every way 
fit for ſuch a purpoſe, that is, for perſonal intercourſe and 
mental converſe, the two great parts of human commu- 
nity. | 

2. It is not to our purpoſe here to exquire whether man alone be capa- 
ble of ſocial converſe, or how far other numberleſs ſpecies of animal na- 
ture may participate with him of the ſame happineſs; their various ſenſes, 
and mental faculties ſeem, beyond diſpute, to indicate their capacity of 
ſuch a thing in ſome meaſure: but as all the powers of mind are given 
to man in a more excellent, and extenſive proportion, ſo. he is thereby 
eg to enjoy the bleſſings of ſocial life in the higheſt degree of per- 
ection. 

3. As the nature and uſes of all things about us were to be the ſub- 
ject of human converſation, it was neceſſary each man ſhould be provi- 
ded with means to furniſh him with notions and ideas of external objects; 
this conſiſts in a wonderful mechaniſm of a ſyſtem of nerves diſtributed 
through the whole fabric of the body, and in a moſt eſpecial manner to 
_ thoſe we call organized parts, or the ſeveral organs of ſenſation. 

4. As we were intended to be made acquainted with the modes and 
qualities of things only, ſo theſe according to their different natures are 
communicable, ſome in one manner, and fome in another. And hence 
ergans of a different ſtructure and function were provided for us to an- 
ſwer and execute thoſe particular methods of ſenſation. 


5. Thus the Eye is ſo contrived that by means of the rays of light 


which come from objects and enter the ſame, a branch of nerves, in 
its fine expanſion call'd the Retina, is fo affected thereby, as to communi- 
cate to the Senſorium in the brain, the ideas of magnitude, form, di- 
ſtance, colour, &:, which belong to all objects falling under the cogni- 
zance of this ſenſe, | 

A 2 | 6. The 
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G6. The Far is another part ſo exquiſitely organized, that the tremors of 
every ſounding body, by means of elaſtic air, ſo act upon the auditory 
nerve expanded over che interior part, as to excite the ideas of every kind 
of noiſe, found, tone or tunes of bodies. | 

7. The Noſe is another organ of ſenſation ; as all bodies are in a con- 
tinual flux, or perpetually fend forth a quantity of fine imperceptible par- 
ticles on every fide, fo theſe being propagated by the air, or ſome ſubtil 
elaſtic zther to the noſtrils, do there affect the ol factory nerves in ſuch 
a manner, that according to their different ſhapes, fizes, &c. they create 
the ideas of various ſenſations we call odours, ſcents, or ſmells. 

8. The Tongue and Palate in the mouth are appointed for the criteri- 
ons of taſtes; for the guſtatory nerves ſpread over theſe parts being ſpe- 
cifically affected by the different ſaline particles of bodies in maſtication, do 
from thence. convey different ideas or ſenſations of ſapours or taſtes to the 
feat of the mind in the brain. | | | 

9. Taſtly, The delicate and infinitely fine ramification of the nerves 
over all the extreme parts of the body render it ſenſible of the touch or 
contact of every object; and according as they are hard or ſoft, hot or 
cold, ſmooth or rough, or any otherwiſe modified, the ſpecific ſenſatian 
is immediately convey'd to the brain, and the ideas are there ſtored up in 
the mind for every affection reſpectively. | 

10. As the brain is the part from whence all the nerves originally pro- 
ceed, or where they all unite ; it may be eſteem'd the general rendezvous 
of all ſenſations, or what is otherwife call'd the common ſenſory, or the 
ttorchouſe of the mind. And we know of no other ways ar means of 
forming or conceiving any ideas or notions of things, but the miniſtry 
of the ſenſes, ſo juſt is the obſcrvation : © 

Nitil eff in Intellectu, quod non prius fuit in Senſu. 


11. The Mind is that power we find in ourſelves of apprehending of 
and thinking upon the ſeveral ſpecies of things preſented by the organs 
of ſenſe ; and this power conſiſts of divers faculties, ſome operating in 
one manner, ſome in another, on the ideas pretented before it-by the 
lenſes. Thus we comemplate their natures, properties, We. by that fa- 
culty we call conſideration ; we trealure them up and call them forth 
upon occaſion, by memory or recollection; we compare them together 
and determine their difference, by what is call'd Judgment. And laſtly, 
we draw mferences and concluſions from what we diſcover of their na- 
tares and relations by the nobler faculty of Reaſon. 

12. Man being thus enabled to ſpeculate the nature of things, a means 
for communicating them from one to another was ſtill wanting, in order to 
conſtitute him a ſocial creature: Now this might be eſtected by an inven- 
tion of ſome ſort of ſigns or {ymbols, which thould commodiouſly repre- 
ſent to the tenſes thoſe mental ideas or conceptions. Here different 
things might be fx'd upon for this purpole, as any note or character 
might have been drawn with ſome colour'd body, which ſhould be made. 
to repreſent ſome particular idea to the organ of fight; ſuch characters 
being invented and appropriated” to all the ſeveral ideas, as talt as the 
aroſe, wovld communicate the mind of one man to another in a graphi- 
cal way very well; and accordingly it has been always made uie of to 
converſe with ablent perious, and theſe who aig deligient in the ſenſe of 
hearing. | 
| 13. But 
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13. But this method or invention is inſufficient for immediate converſe 
and ſociety; for as in this caſe a great number of ideas are to be treated 
of and contemplated in a ſhort time, it was abſolutely neceſſary to have 
ſome very expeditious merhod of repreſenting them, and this could be no 
other than a particular note, ſound, or configuration of the voice ; for it 
once an idea were affix'd to any determinate note of the voice, as often as 
this was utter'd, that idea would occur to the perſon in whom we would 
excite it; and that in an inftant nearly. | 

14. Hence appears the final cauſe of Voice ; and the apparatus of the 
lungs, the pharynx or wind-pipe, its epiglottis ; the tongue, the palate, the 

teeth, the lips, and even the noſe, all conſpire to form diſtinct and articu- 
late ſounds for this purpoſe. As theſe particular and ſimple ſounds might 
be eaſily known — remember'd as often as they were repeated, ſo the 
ideas which were annex'd to each of them reſpectively would be excited in 
the mind of every one that heard them; and thus by means of the human 
articulate voice, a Communication and Converſation between the ſpecies | 
was rendered. eaſy and perfect. | 

15. But the number of ideas being indefinite would have occaſion'd a 

Treat multiplicity of ſimple ſounds to have repreſented them; and it was 
ound by experience that the organs of voice were better adapted to form 
compound x Jon fimple ſounds ; and that therefore it would be ſufficient to 
fix upon a ſmall number of ſimple ſounds ; and of them to form others for 
the expreſſion or repreſentation of ideas in general; and this became the 
cuſtom of all ages in each part of the world. 

16. The ſimple ſounds were in no wiſe to be reckon'd of any certain 
number; but by the firſt of men were determin'd te no more than ten, as 
iome ſuppoſe, as others, fifteen or twenty; however it is certain that man- 
kind in general never exceed twenty ſimple ſounds ; and of theſe only five 
are reckon'd ſtrictly ſach ; but more of this hereafter. © Of theſe original 
ſounds compounded, others were form'd for exprefling ideas as occaſion re- 
quired, till at length they had got for every idea, one ſound ; and for 
many, more than one; for where there is no reſtriction, men are apt to 
make uſe of. their freedom beyond the limits of what is meerly ſufficient, 
and ſeem delighted with exuberan eg... the 

17. Theſe ſounds being once fix d and determined, make the Speech and 

Language of the people; and tho' this render'd them capable of converſin 
and aſſociating with each other while preſent and in company, yet oe 
ſpcech alone was not ſufficient for all the exigencies of life; it was often na- 
ceſſary to converſe as well with the abſent as the preſent; and this made the 
invention of ſymbols or characters ſtill neceſſary for repreſenting a ſet af 
ideas or communicating the knowledge of them to others at a diſtances 
theſe ſymbols for the fimple or original ſounds they call'd Letters; and 
thoſe for complex founds, which conſiſted of two or more letters, they 
calbd Words; and theſe made the Written Language of the people. 
- - 18; Of the letters and words uſed by the firſt of men, we can give no 
account that is certain; we are told by Moſes that Adam gave names 
to every living creature; but how thoſe names were written, or What 
fort of chargers they made uſe of, is not known to us; nor indeed whe- 
ther ever Adam made uſe of a written language at all ſince no mention is 
made of any in the Sacred Hiſtory. Ws | 

19. The knowledge of letters with us riſes no higher than the angięnt 
Hebrews and Phœuicians. St. Irenæus tells us, that the poſt ancient 2 

8 Ene 5 * 8 | 2 
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firſt letters among the Hebrews were but ten in number; and were call'd 
Litter Sacerdotales, or the Letters of the Prieſthood. They were after- 
wards however enereaſed to the number of twenty-two ; and the form of 
thoſe ancient characters had a great reſemblance to the preſent Samaritan 
letiers, as will appear by placing together a ſpecimen of each. 


SOWSHAIGNAZAGTYN 
: NWAPMIO 


The SAMARITAN. 


* A a m 2 A r N NA N Hy 


20. The Syrian and Phœnician alphabet was nearly the ſame, as will ap- 
pear by the following (which is the beſt) old Phœnician copy taken from 
Scaliger, in which the letters are thus wrote: 5 


DLAmGSNMNMY ANN 
NWAYmaIog9 


21. The ancient people of Greece borrow'd of the Phoenicians the art 
of forming their letters; and accordingly we find in a moſt antient ſpeci- 
men they were wrote thus: 


AB NAF AMT K LMV OHR S FTC 


22. Theſe letters at firſt were no more than ſixteen, but in after times 
there were added the following fix, viz. 


FEOVY Do + 


Note, I have above (21) placed the old Greek alphabet in the ſame 
manner as the Phœnicians, Hebrews, and other Eaſtern nat.ons do theirs, 
proceeding from the right hand to the left ; for ſo they anciently wrote ; and 
not only fo, but likewiſe from the left to the right, as will by and by be 
ſhewn (24) in the Sigean inſcription. But in later times the Eaſtern mode 
1 dropt, and they wrote only from the left to the right, as 
we do. | . 

23. As time produces change in all things; ſo we obſerve it perhaps in 
nothing more than Language and Letters; theſe ſeem to be in a ſtate of 
mutation from age to age: The old Greek A, was at firſt wrote &, and 
after that A, and at laſt A; their V was chang'd to C and at lait we 

ir 


_ 
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their J was wrote D, their J. was wrote L; their A was wrote firſt 
p, and then R; and laſtly V was chang'd into this Form J. From thele 
- mutations aroſe the ancient Roman letters, which were thus wrote: 


ABCDEFHIKLMNOPRSTV 


24. The moſt ancient ſpecimen of Greek writing are thoſe of the Sigean 
inſcription, given us by dr. Chiſhul, ſo call'd of Sigeum a promontory and 
town upon it near Troy, where it was found; the inſcription on the pede- 
ſtal of the Coloſſus at Delos; upon the Tripods at Thebes; and upon 
Herod's Pillar, which I ſhall here give from the abovemention'd learned 
Gentleman, becauſe they will throw great light on what we have ſaid, and 
what remains to be ſaid on this ſubject, | 


The Sigean Inſcription, 


— —e— . 
AO E :TOHA 
OA AOT : 


INETIO:KAPO:KÞATEPAL 
M@XHIAY MOTAT@FWY , ; 
ONE CNN OE 
VIARAMIW : ANOA | 
EVI: STT. 
OA ναντN]l- A ꝰ,%t 
SINE EN: KA FED 
Al: COTORCTAH 21AR212 
\HAAEL Þ0/ 4 


— opue -. 


25. The ſame in modern Greek characters is as follows, 


Oavodixs ei Ts 
EppuoxgatTe; TE mp0K0- 
mis. KAY KQaTHE* 
KAT iger 93 792 


Ken 


Hutroductiun to the Engliſh Tongue, 
2 59 gra "= 
Olo ur dßec e 
U kd Ot Ti rd 
cn pereduivew & $0 
Lytle; Xa 2 eme 


nen 6 &rwnO N 
o G&IXQ0i. 


26. The inſcription on the pedeſtal of the Colloſſus at Delos, is thus: 


OAFVT0O Lie OA. IAS 
KA TO SPELAS 


In modern Greek: 
O dure AN elH avopins vd TOENGS. 


7. One of the inſcriptions on the Tripods at Thebes is as follows : 


AMPHLTRVON.MANETHEKEN: 
EON APO TELEBOAON: 
In modern Greek : | 5 
Abt Orr gu jp” ave mer twv aw r νν,en 
28, The inſcription upon Herod's Pillar, on one Side is thus: 
ODENT @EMITON MEJAKIVES 
TO TRIO HO E EFT TO TRITO 
EN Ter Honor EAT EN TOI 


HERODO AROT E lolo TOI 
CAA CAA 


EAT Hor x INES eme ' KATKORES? = 
e PA * 3 


Which 


—— 0-02 003 airs: —— — AY tes. — — _ 1110 Ee Ah Cres 


F _ — 8 . eb 8 * 
* 
. 


Aleph 8 Mem 
2 

Gimel þ Samech 
by j 
: 


Lamed 1 
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Which in modern Greek is: 
"Oudevi Jepurrov Er, x TS ri IE 0 eg e Tt 
TpiTy & Th Arrig & Ti "Hgwds dypw. A yap d, v 


cuil. Malgrug Agaiuw WW 3 
el xiovis Anpyro@ x, Kopns AvaFnua xy xJoviuy 
Q.- 

E. 


29. Such were the Alphabets, and ſuch the method of writing, in the 
early ages of the world ; theſe in time gave way to others of much preater 


elegance and perfection, and of which we now proceed to treat, and to re- 
mark their differences from theſe original ſources. It is agreed among the 


learned that the alteration or change of the old Hebrew letters for thoſe 
of modern uſe was made by Ezra the ſcribe, after the rebuilding of the 
temple when he wrote out a new copy of the law. This modern alpha- 
bet of Hebrew leiters with their names, figures, and ſounds, are here exht; 


bited in the following table. 


Name. Figure. Sound. | Name. Figure. Sound, 
VMI 
B h Nun 


Dh | Gnain 
H Phe 
V Tzade 
1 Koph 
Hh Reſh 
T Schin 
Thau 


He 1 


7 


R N 
Sch or Sh 


\ 
A 

W 
Th 


2 W 
8 


„„ 
Caph 350 


N. B. If any of the aſpirated letters has the point (call'd Dageſ) in 
them, they are then pronounced without the (h): as J, B,; 


A, D; N, ys 


30. Solikewiſe from the ancient Greek letters, the modern alphabet was 
form'd with ſeveral improvements and with the addition of ſmall cha- 


racters (for in the earlieſt times, there was but one ſort of letters in uſe.) 


The following table contains all their names, figures, and ſounds, 


B ; | Alpha 


1882 
+ 


wurm 
1 = 3 (ep ins es 


a” —— ne + DUI. 
- Ces RI 
- 2 > 


— .# - 
— * 1 
e 
2 8 + . — 
„ eee 
NL A Ty wag; 


3 . 
WES e S 
2 PE 
« ENS wa 
* an Ds . 


— * 
— 
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Alpha A 0 a Ny N 8 n 
Beta B [3 b X1 S 8 x 
Gama Pp 1 O micron O o©o 0 
Na A 0 d Pi 1 p 
Epſilon E £ e Rho 1 r 
Leta Z 4 Z Sigma E22 8 
Eta H * cc Tau E t 
9, 9 th V -pltlon - !? u 
Iota I 8 Phi © O pl 
Kappa Kin k Chi X ech 
Lambda A A ] Pſi y 6 pl 
My M m4. Omega M „ o long. 


31. We have ſeen how near the ancient Greek letters were to the Phce- 
nician ; and the ancient Ionians (a people of Greece) always call'd them 
by that name. It is allow'd that Cadmus firſt brought the letters of Phce- 
nicia into Greece, and his followers taught the uſe of them in that Coun- 
try; after his time Simonides added the two long vowels » and w; fer be- 
fore, the ſhort ones « and e were uſed indifferent for long or ſhort ones as 
is eaſy to obſerve in the reading of the foregoing inicription. 

32. After this Palamedes (the ſon of Nauplius king of Eubcea) is ſaid 
to have invented the double letters d, ©, Xx; and the two letters £ and | 
were added likewiſe, but by whom does not appear. And thus the Greek 
alphabet was compleated : but it is to be obſerv'd that the modern alpha- 
bet is deficient in ſome letters that were in the old ones; thus the ancients 
had their digamma, or double gamma) in this form , it was uſed by the 
HTolians to avoid dipthongs, for they interpoſed it between two vowels, 
as you obſerve in the firſt word A O, aur, of the Coloflian In- 
ſcription. The word "Ao was anciently written oh, which the La- 
tins write Avernus; Whence tis plain the letter had the ſofter ſound 
of v. i 5 
33. Again the letter II in the ancient alphabet is now wanting, and in- 
Read thereof the moderns uſed the note of aſpiration (). Of this you ob- 
ſerve no leis than four inſtances in the Sigean inſcription (24). But this 
letter was retain'd by the Latins; and from them we have it alſo. 

34. As the foregoing inſcriptions make it manifeſt that the Latins de- 
rived their alphabet from the Greeks; ſo in after times having undergone 
various Changes, and received very great improvements, it came to be 
what at preſent we uſe under the name of Roman letters, which are allo in 
a large and {mall character as here ſet down: | 


Capitals, ABCDEFGHIKL MNOPQRSTUVWXYZz, 
Small letters, abedefghiklmnopꝗqrstuwxy z. 


A - 


It is very wonderful to obſerve, that this alphabet has continued the 


5 DIETS b wy 
{ſme without any variation for more than the ſpace of 2coo years. For 
as the Roman literature and eloquence was at its higheſt pitch in the Au- 
ouſtine age, ſo the letters then in uſe, had undoubtedly been in uſe for 


many centuries before, But they we find were the ame with what we 
| now 
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now have as evidently appears by the inſcriptions on ſeveral votive tables 
made at that time, and found of late in divers parts of the world; particu- 
larly that which a few.ycars ago was dug up at Chicheſter, and which I had 
the honour to preſent to his grace the duke of Richmond ta be placed in 
his temple of Neptune and Minerva; and which for this purpoſe I thall 


here lay before the reader. 


FY 


"NERONTI 
CLASGD EDI 4:5 
CLAUD. GERMAN. 
CAES, AUG: NEPOTE4L IL 
CAES. AUG. PRONEPOTI. DIV. 
DOMTITIO cAESARI AuG. 
PONT. MAX. FR. PIV. IMPiV.Cos. 
eee Ss. CV 


| 
— 
* 


Note, The part in italics was quite defaced, and nat legible; but 
was ſupplied by a learned antiquary. 


36. As the Latins in Italy, ſo the ſeveral ancient nations in Germany 
derived both their lineage and language from colonies out of Aſia; and 
therefore the ancient Phœnician and Grecian characters were known to, and 
uſed by them, as well as by the Latins. We are told alſo by Cluverias and 
other geographers and hiſtorians that the ancient Germans, Gaule, Span- 
ards, and Britains were all call'd by the name of Clto-Scythæ; and fur- 
ther that they had all one language and differ'd only in diale&t; and many 
of the learned have thought that this ancient German, Celtic, or as it was 
moſt commonly call'd, "I eutonic language was an original one, or one of 
thoſe we have derived from the confuſion of tongues at Babel; yea, ſome 


have gone farther, and inſiſted on its being the vernacular tongue ot 


Adam, his family, and deicendants. See Verltegan's antiquities, chap, 
vii. | 
37. But to come to times and things of greater certainty; it is well 
known that the word German is of a more modern date and foreign to the 
language of thoſe people for they were molt anciently call'd I heutife:, 
and in their own diale&, Teutſchen ; this name they derive from Theuth, 
the ancient name of the god Mercury, the inventor of the games of dice, 
&c. and hence Teuiſchen is a word uſed to this very day in that language 
for throwing dice, or playing at any game of hazard. Others indeed con- 
tend, but with leſs probability, that they were call'd Teutſchen from one 
Teuiſco ſome great leader or captain who commanded their colonies, and 
ſettled them firſt in Europe. | : 

38. But to paſs by this; tis certain that from Tuytſh, and Tuitſhland. 
in the diale&t of upper Germany, is made Duytſh, and Duytſhland the 
names of the people and country of lower Germany ; and this by the uſaal, 
metatheſis of D for I'; for the Dutch language differs but in dialect, 
from the German; and both are but branches of the Teutonic tongue. 
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39. The old Britains, as has been obſerv'd, were a part of the ancient 
Celtæ, and their language a diale& of the Celtic tongue, and is ſtill the 
ſame in ſubſtance as ever. We call it Welſh, and their Country Wales ; 
becauſe the Latin Wallia, is from Gallia; and Welſh from Walliſh, and 
that from Galliſh or Gauls by a change of the letters G or Gu, for W, 
which is very common. For the Britains were thought by the ancient 
Saxons to be from Gallia, (or France) and fo call'd them Gaules. 

40. But a Britain or Welſhman in his own tongue is call'd Cymro, or 
Cumro ; which ſeems to imply an affinity or relation to the ancient Cim- 
bri or Cimmeri, a people of Jutland, and one of the nations of the Celtz. 
Theſe Cimbri are ſuppoſed by learned antiquarians to be the deſcendants of, 
and to derive the name from Gomer, the Ade ſon of Japhet, and Grand- 
fon of Noah. And this ſeems very probably the high antiquity of our 
famous anceſtors of Britains. See Bedford's Scripture Chronology. 

41. The Britains having long enjoy'd their own religion, laws and go- 
vernment at laſt ſell under the Roman yoke. For Julius Cæſar having diſ- 
covered the iſland, invaded it, and made it a Roman province in ſome mea- 
ſure, having made their kings tributary to the empire ; till the time of 
Claudius Cæſar, when this ifland beeame farther ſubdued ; and at laſt 
was wholly conquer'd in the time of the emperor Domitian. "Thoſe wha 
remain'd unconquer'd retired beyond the mountains ia the weſtern parts, 
now call'd Wales. | | 

42. The Romans however. ſtill ſuffer'd the Britains which they had con- 
quer'd to have their own kings, but then they were nothing more than 
viceroys or lieutenants under the emperors; and now the — 
mixture of Britains and Romans; and the old Britiſh tongue began now to 
looſe its purity apace; and was ſoon incorporated with the Roman or Latin 
language; which for this purpoſe was induſtriouſly diſſeminated thro* the 
iſland, and all edicts and public inſtruments were order'd to be publiſh'd in 
the Latin tongue only. | | po 

43. But upon the decline of the Roman empire, invaſions and wars at 
home call'd the Roman legions from Britain, after they had reſided here 
above 200 years. Thus Britain became abandon'd under the reign of the 
emperor Valentinian, about the year of Chriſt 433. But it was not long 
before the Picts (who at that time poſſeſs'd Scotland but were originally 
from Scythia) moleſted and invaded them. Againſt theſe king Vortigern 
call'd in to his aſſiſtance the Saxons, a great and powerful nation of Ger- 
many in the dukedom of Holſtein. Theſe were join'd by many other 
warlike people as the Jutes from Juteland; the Angli or Angles, from 
Sleſſwic, and others from Norway and other parts, who all came over under 
the conduct and command of the two valiant generals Hengiſt and Horſa 
about A. C. 447. : : 


About the ſame time the Franci or Franks (another of the Celtic people) 


e became a 


Hirroductium to the Engliſh Tongue 13 | 
language (call'd the Lingua Franca) from whom the French derive the 5 
name of their nation, and a good deal of their ſpeech. ö 1 
45. As the Saxons (ſo call'd from their ſeaxes, or ſhort ſwords) had 1 
now got poſſeſſion of the country, they canton'd it out into ſeven ſove- 
reignties, call'd the Saxon heptarchy; and as their language was quite 
different from the Britiſh, ſo they endeavour'd by every method in their 
power to bring the latter into diſuſe, and to eſtabliſh their own; which 
they in great meaſure effected by giving Saxon names to moſt of the cities, [} 
towns, villages, paſſages, rivers, woods, fields, hills; dales, &c. thro” the [1 
iſland. But moſt of the Britains as they had embraced chriſtianity bore 
ſo great an averſion to the Pagan Saxons that they utterly refuſed all coali- 
tion of cuſtoms or language, and therefore retreated with both to their old | 
country-men in Wales, where they have ſince continued. | 
| 46. The Saxons gave name to the language, and the Angli or Angles to 
the country; from whom, by order of king Egbert, it was at firſt call'd 
| Engelland, and afterwards contracted to the preſent name England. Hence 
| likewiſe it is that the language of Britain was at this time call'd Anglo- 1 
Saxon; and tho' it was not quite pure, it coutain'd but a ſmall admixture 
of the Britiſh and provincial Latin. 
47. Not long after this the Danes invaded England (viz. about A. C. 
800) and made ſettlements in the north and ealt parts; and by continual 
wars at length ſubdued the Saxons, put an end to their dominions, and got 
the ſovereignty of the whole iſland in about the ſpace of 200 years. But 
as their government was very ſhort (only 26) and their language near a 
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kin to the Saxon, (being alſo a dialect of the Teutonic) there was no 1 
great alteration made in the language of the country by this revolution. an | 
' 48. But that which followed (about A. D. 1067) by William duke of 1 
Normandy, (call'd William the conqueror) produced a very great muta- | 8 


tion, by introducing the Gallic or French tongue with his arms into this 
country; and the better to effect this, he cauſed the children to be edu- | ij | 
cated inn Norman ſchools, and to be taught the Freneh tongue; alſo that 1 
all laws and edits ſhould be publiſn'd in the French tongue, and that all | 1 
proceedings in courts of judicature ſhould be carried on in the ſame. And 7 
this method was continued for the ſpace of near 4350 years, in which time 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue became at laſt impregnated with a great deal of 
old French. But then we are to underftand that as the Gauls, Danes, and | '' 
Saxons were originally the ſame people, as we have ſhewn; ſo there was | £7 
not ſuch a great difference in therę ſeveral tongues as might be thought, t 
they being only dialects, or different idioms of the ſame old Teutonic lan- 
guage. And as the Nermans were few 'in reſpect of the Saxons, fo the 
Anglo-Saxon language ſtill prevail'd, and was the body of the tongue then 
ipoke in England. | * 

49. As it appears that the old Teutonic or Celtic nation were origi- 44 
nally from the ſame part of the world (viz. Aſia) with the Latins or anci- 11 1; . 
ent Romane, J it is no wonder they ſhould be found to make uſe of the ' FI 
ſame characters or letters nearly as the Litins did; ſince both were de- J | 0 
rived undoubtedly from. the ſame ſource, the old Phoenician alphabet or 1 
perhaps from the Greeian, which was much the ſame as appears by (20, = [il 
21, 22.) For ſo great is the affinity of the Saxon and Roman alphabet that | | 
there were but very few letters in one different from thoſe of the other. 
As may be ſeen in the following ſpecimen : | 
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Saxon G Capitals A BC DEFEHIKLWNOPRSTVWXVYZ. 
Lal abcvexrghiklmuopnpevpxy 2. 


50. They had moreover ſome other characters in common with the La- 


tins, as C and Q for A; and their P or 8 or p, anſwers to the 
Greek theta 0, or Th. They had alſo another compound character > for 
the word that; and their (&) was thus wrote (J). | 

51. What the Saxon tongue was long before the Conqueſt (viz. about 
the year 700) we may obſerve in the molt ancient manuſcripts of that lan- 
guage, which is a gloſs on the Evangeliſts by biſhop Eadfride, in which 
the Lord's-Prayer ſtands thus : 


den vnen Bu and in peopnar, rie zehalxud Noma 
Father our thou art in — E 7 Name 
Bin do cymed pic Vin. rie pillo Fin ruæ ip in peopne 
thine, come Kingdom thine be Will thine ſo as is in Heaven 
4 in Eorda. Hlapꝑ upenne opeppipelic ꝓel up to dae 
and in Earth. Loaf our overſubſtantia give us to day 
1 Ffonep up pcylvda unna puz pe pongepon Scylzum unum 
and forgive us Debts our as we forgive Debts our 
And ne inlead upid in Copeunge Ah Fxeppigupich pnom 
_ not lead us into Temptation, but deliver us from 

e. 

Evil. 


52. In the Saxon Homilies, the ſame prayer is found with little varia- 


tion; and after this we meet with a Dano-Saxon copy of it about the 


year goo ; which runs thus: 


Fader ure thu the in heofmun' earth. beo gehalgud thin Noma. 
Cume to thin rice, weorthe thin Willa {wa ſwa ou Heofune ſwile 
on eorthe. Hlaf uferne (or ure) daeghwainlieu ſel us to-daeg, & 
forlete us ure Scylde ſwa ſwa we ec forleten thaem the Scyldigat 
with us geleade in Coſtnungæ, Ah gelefe us of Vfle. | 


53. After this, in the time of king. Stephen, (about A. D. 1130) we 
nnd the Lord's-Prayer in the Salter of Trinity-College runs thus: 


Fader me the art in heofone, ſy gebletſob name thin, ſwa ſwa on 
heofone & on earthan, breod ure degwamlich geof us to daeg, 
& forgeof us ageltes ura ſwa ſwa we forgeofen agilteudum mum. 
And ne led us on Coſtunge, ac alys us from yflle. Swa beo hit. 


54. About the year 1160, in the time of Henry the ſecond, the Lord's 
Prayer was thus rendered in rhime, and ſent from Rome by pope Adrian 


an Engliſh-man. 


Ure Fadyr in Heven rich 

Thy Name be halyed ever lich 

Thou bring us to thy michell Bliſle 

Als hit in Heaven y-doe | | 

Evar in Yearth beene it alſo 5 That 
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That holy Bread that laſteth Ay 1 
Thou ſend it us this ilk Day 1 

Fargive ous all that we have don | 1 

| 24s we forgives eauch of her Men | 


Ne let us fall into no Founding 
Ac ſhield ous fro the fowle Thing. Amen. 


—— ——— — 3. 


55. The next ſpecimen of the Lord's prayer is that in the time of 
Henry III near 100 years after the other ; it was then thus render'd : 


Fadir that art in Heven riche 
Thin helge Nam it warth the Bliſs 
Cumen an Mot thy Kingdom 
Thin holy Will hit be all don 

In heaven and in Erdth alſo 

So fal it bin full well Ic tro 

| Give us all Bread on this Day 
And forgif us ure Sinnes 

As we — ure wider Winnes: 

Let us not in fonding fall 

Oac fro ifele thu ſyld us all. Amen. 


56. About the year 1250 we find it thus render d: 


Fadir ur that es in hevene, 

Halud be thi Nam to nevene: 
Thou do us thi rich rike, 

Thi Will erd be wroght elk: 

As it is wroght in Heven ay, 

Ur ilk Day Brede give us to Day : 
Forgive thou all us dettes urs 

Als we forgive till ur detiurs 

And ledde us in na fanding 

But ſculd us fra ivel Thing. 


57. About the year 1380 in the reign of Richard II. it was thus tranſ- 
lated by Wickliff: a N : 


Oure Fadir that art in Hevenes, halowid be thi Name. Thi 
Kingdom come to. Be thi Will doon in erthe as in hevene- 
Geve to us this dai our breed over othir Subſtance. And for- | | 
geve to us our dettis as and we for geven to our dettouris. And 
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lede us not into Temptacionn but deliver us from yvel. Amen. | | $8 
. be . | : 4 5 4 
58. After this about 200 years, in the reign of Henry VI. it was thus 1 14 
render'd : | | 143] [| 
'} | FRY 
Our Fadir that art in Hevenes, halewid by thi Name, thi King= | | if f 
dom come to thee, be thy will don in Eerthe as in Hevene, give i! 
| to us this Day our Breed over othre Subſtance ; and forgive to us | || 
| oure Dettis as we forgiven our Dettouris and lede us not into an 
Temptation, but deliver us from ivel. Amen, | . 91 


59. In | | wa 


F 
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pg. In Tyndale's tranſlation A. D. 1526, you meet with the firſt vers 

ſion of the Lord's prayer with the doxology, this being made from the 

Greek; whereas the foregoing ones were made from the Latin, in which 

It is wanting : | | 
Our Father which art in Heven, halowed be thy Name Let thy 
Kingdom come; thy will be fulfill'd as well in Earth as it is in 
Heven. Geve us this daye in dayly bred; and forgeve us oure 
detters. And leade us not into temptation ; but delyver us 
from evyll. For thyne is the Kyngdom, and the power and 
the glorye for ever. Amen. 


60. In the year 1610 a Bible was printed at London by Robert Barker, 
in which the Prayer is thus engliſh'd : | 


Our Father which art in Heaven hallowed bee thy Name. Thy 
Kingdom. come. Thy Will bee done even in Earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this Day our daily. Bread and forgive us our 
Dettes, as wee alſo forgive our Detters. And leade us not into 
Temptation but deliver us from evil. for thine is the King- 
dom, and the Power and the Glory for ever. Amen. 


61. By theſe verſions of the Lord's prayer in every age tis eaſy to ob- 
ſerve by what flow and gradual immutations the Saxon language pro- 
ceeded from its ancient to its preſent ſtate in reſpect of its orthography. 
And thus it appears by all that has been hitherto ſaid (from Art. 36.) 
That the ancient Anglo-Saxon tongue with a ſmall tincture of Britiſh, 
provincial Latin, Daniſh, and Gauliſh words, make the body or ſubſtance 
of the common and vulgar part of our preſent language. 

62. But that which is eſteem'd the more polite and learned part has 
been derived partly from the Hebrew and Arabic, but moſtly from the 
Latin, Greek and modern French. For on account of the Old Tefta- 
ments being always eſteem'd a facred hiſtory, a revelation from God, and 
a part of the rule of our faith; all Engliſhmen, ſince they firſt embraced 
chriſtianity, have thought it their duty to ſtudy the ſame ; hence many ver- 
ſions thereof in our own tongue, by which means a great number of He- 
brew words have been introduced, as proper names of men and women; 
the ſacred names of God; the names of divers ſects, and profeſſions ; the 
names of garments, utenſils, holy places, and many other things which oc- 
cur in books of Jewiſh literature, as is well known to the learned. 

63. Nor has the learned arts and profeſſions been leſs beholden to the 
Arabic, which has ſtored our tongue with various words and terms in theo- 
logy, medicine, aſtronomy, geography, &c. The hiltory, impoſture, and 
coran of Mahomed ; the writings of Avicenna, Averrois, &c. As Mul- 
ſalman, Emir, Hegira, Alembic, Alcohol, Alkaheſt, Algeneb, Almican- 
ter, Zenith, Algebra, &c. l 

64. As to the Greek, when we conſider that the hiſtory, life and acts 
of our Saviour and his apoſtles were all wrote in that language; that Ho- 
mer and- the moſt celebrated ancient poets ; that Ariſtotle and other fa- 
mous philoſophers ; Hippocrates and Galen among the greateſt phyſicians 
of the ancients; Matthiolus the botaniſt ; and all the principal hiſtorians, 
orators, eccleſiaſtical writers, &c. left us the monuments of ſcience in 
every branch, in this their native tongue; I ſay conſidering this, it we no 
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wonder that we find the technical terms of every art and ſcience of Greek 
original. And as Greek authors abound in our libraries; ſo lexicons have 
been multiplied to explain them ; and from thence the Engliſh have always 
taken the freedom to borrow whatever they pleaſe, or thought would con- 


Uuce to enrich their own tongue. 


65. The Latin makes near one half of the body of what we call the 
learned part of our tongue. For not only at the Roman conqueſt a great 
deal of common latin was incorporated with our Saxon ; but at all times 
ſince we have been adopting and entranchiſing words from that tongue, by 
reaſon of the great number of Latin books that have been read and taught 
in our ſchools in every age, and upon every ſubject ; and eſpecially as all 
our religion, law, and phyſic, have been till lately taught in this learned 
and univerſal language ; and our youth conſtantly educated therein in every 
public ſchool. Add to this, the great force, energy, and elegance which 
the Latin tongue has been always thought to beſtow on our own; but whe- 
ther with juſtice or not, I leave others to determine, 

66. The French next to theſe have contributed to enhance the bulk, 
and character of our tongue; the old Norman French indeed makes but a 
courſe figure in it; nor the modern, ſo far as it is confin'd to the kitchen 
and cookery ; but the Beau Monde, and the Bel Eſprits, have thought our 
northern accents a little too rough and uncouth ; they have therefore obliged 
us with a large aſſortment of their ſmooth, polite and delicate ſounds to 
give a grace and eclat to our tongue. | | | | 

67 The Italian tongue being the moſt ſonorous and muſical of any 
other, gave occaſion for tranſplanting a few of their words into our muſic, 


and dramatic poetry; alſo becauſe Rome has been famous for fine paint- 


ing and ancient ſtatues, many words and terms in theſe arts have alſo been 
Na. ek" but all we have from the Italian is in ſo {mall a proportion to 
the reſt, and ſo little known to the vulgar, that it is ſcarce to 15 confider'd 
as any part of our langnage. And as to the Spaniſh, and Portugueſe, we 
happily owe nothing to them. ; 


« 


68. Beſides the methods hitherto mention'd of compounding our lan- a 


Buage 3 no ſmall addition of exotic and foreign words and phraſes have 
n made by commerce, trade, and navigation; as alſo by the ſettlements 
and commixture of ſtrangers from every part of the world, and in every 
buſineſs of life. Thus it appears of what kind they are, and from whence 


wie derive the various conſtituent parts of our tongue. 


69. I ſhall now proceed to conſider the ſeveral parts of Engliſh Speech, 
viz. Letters, Syllables, and Words; letters are the firſt elements of lan- 
guage. They are diſtinguiſhed by divers epithets in reference to the ſeve- 
ral organs of ſpeech which are concern'd in forming and pronouncing 
them. Thus they are call'd labials which are formed by the (Labia) lips; 
dentals, that are formed with the (Dentes) teeth; Palatines, that are 
form'd with the palate. Linguals, by (Lingua) the tongue, and gutterals, 
that are form'd as it were in (Gutter) the throat. But theſe are diſtincti- 
ons of little moment. 


70. It is worth our while here a little to refle on the wonderful appa- - 
tus of ſpeech in the mechaniſm of an animal (eſpecially the human) — 4 


the Lungs, and muſcles of the thorax and diaphagma which conduce to 
their dilatation and compreſſion; the Larynx or windpipe, with its tubular 
form, its Annuli, or rings, and above all the curious ſtructure of the Ri- 
guila or orifice with its glottis, and epiglottis, the voluble and muſcular 
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Tongue; the Palates, the Cheeks, the Teeth, the Lips, the Jaw, the Noſe, 
&c. which all contribute to frame the ſounds, and form the voice in ſpeak- 
ing. 1 | 
71. The Lungs in an animated body performs juſt the ſame office as 
the bellows do in an organ. That is to draw in and ſend out the air 
with different degrees of force, as the voice 1s required to be louder or 
lower. The windpipe is analogous to the organ-pipe ; as this is ſmaller or 
larger, ſhorter or longer, ſo the natural tone of the voice is higher or 
lower ; and farther, had the windpipe been rigid and its orifice always 
the fame, each man's voice would have been a monotone ; no variation, 
no inflection, no mufical cadence could then have had place ; but now we 
are capable of all degrees of grave and acute, and can form and modu- 
late tae voice beyond even the power of mufic itſelf, by that contrivance 
on the upper part of the larynx juſt now mention'd, which anſwers to 
the Languette in the pipe of an organ. : | 
72. As the breath thus exprefs'd from the lungs, and tuned by the wind- 
pipe, 1+ yet farther to' be wrought upon and form'd into very different 
and articulate ſounds, ſo this is effected by the different application, and 
configuration of the ſeveral parts of the mouth; and a fine, clear, and 
elate pronunciation is not to be obtain'd without a free paſſage of the breath 
at the ſame time thro” the noſtrils. But the particular manner in which 
each part is concern'd in framing the human voice will now be ſpecified in 
a ſeparate ſpeculation ef each ſeveral letter of the alphabet. f | 
73. The little ſyſtem of theſe letters is call'd the Alphabet from the 
names of the two firſt letters of the Greek, Alpha and Beta (fee Inſt. 30.) 
With reſpect to theſe letters I ſhall enquire (1) into their origin and form 
(2) into the manner of their expreſſion, in a proper articulation of the 
voice by the different parts of the organs of ſpeech (3) the power or pro- 
per pronunciation each letter has, when conſider'd as part of a word. 
With {everal other peculiarities. | 
74. The firſt letter in all alphabets known to us is A, a; its origin is 
from the old Greek A, and that from the old Hebrew (as is manifeſt 
from Init. 19,20, 21, 22, 23.) It is form'd by a ſtrong and grave expreſſion. 
of the breath thro' the mouth, with the lips half open, and the tongue 
quieſcent upon the under jaw. But we vary the expreſſion to give a dif- 
rent power or ſound of the letter; which we do in three reſpects, the 
firit is the ſhort ſound of A as in fat; lad, nap. The ſecond is a long 
found ; as in fate, lade, naps The third is a broad ſound; as in all, 
bald, ward, talk, &c. 'j\his broad ſound was retain'd from the antient 
way of ſpelling with a (u) join'd with it in ſuch words; as talk was for- 
merly del, taulk ; as well as balk, is yet write bauik. | 
75. The Letter B, is originally form'd of the old Phoenician beth , 
by reverting it; and the ſmall b ſeems to be from the ſame original. 
I his letter is formed in the voice by a ſtrong and quick expreſſion of the 
breath and opening of the lips; and is therefore one of the labiats. This 
letter has but one ſound, 15 , 
76. The Roman letter C is form'd of the old Greek A, and that from 
the ancient Hebrew V daleth (23) it is form'd by expreſſing the breath 
between the tongue elevated ncar the palate (to make the paſſage narrow- 
er, and the voice ſomewhat ſibilous,) and the lips open. It has a hard 
and ſoft ſound. Thus it ſounds hard like (k) before a, o, u, l, and er; 
as call, coſt, clean, crop. Buren genera ly has the ſofter ſound — 
as in city, cechon, cyder. In tie Latin alphabet its harder ſound 3 
| inſtea 


| 


* 
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inſtead of k, which is now in diſuſe ; and for the ſame reaſons we have 
dropt it at the end of words after c, which is there always hard; as in 

ublick, logick, &c: which are more elegantly wrote public, logic. Be- 
| 66 (h) it has a peculiar ſound as in chance, chalk, chip; in chart, chord, 
and ſome other words 'tis hard like (k). But in many French words 
before (h) it is ſoft like (s) as chaiſe, chagrin, chevalier, chicanery. Thus 
alſo we take the French ſound in the word machine, but the latin in ma- 
chination | h | | S 

77. The letter D was form'd from the old Phoenician daleth A, which 
was afterwards wrote CJ, and then by turning the angle into a femicircle it 
was wrote D. It is form'd in the voice by appiying the top of the 
tongue to the fore-part of the palate, and then teparating them with a 
um guſt of the breath, the lips being at the fame time open. It has 

ut one proper ſound, ſomewhat related to that of T, as will hereatter 
be ſhewn. | | | 

78. The letter E is moſt evidently derived from the old character J in 
the ancient Hebrew and Pheœnician alphabats (reverted by the Greeks to 
this poſition S) and not from the Hebrew He N, as mr. Ainſworth ſup- 

ofes. From this origin alſo is derived the Saxon e, which is the firit 
3 in their alphabet that differs from the Latin as you ſee (49). It is 
formed by a narrower opening of the larynx than the letter A, but other 

arts of the mouth are the ſame nearly here as in that letter. This letter 

as a long and ſhort ſound in molt languages; the ſhort ſound is audible in 
bed, fret, den, and other words ending in conſonants. Its long ſound is 
produced by a final e, or an e at the 1 of words as in glebe, here, ſcene, 
iphere, interfere, revere, ſincere, &c. in moſt of which it ſounds like (ee) 
as alſo in ſome others by coming after (i) as in beheve, chief, grief, re- 

rieve, &c. and ſometimes this long ſound is expreſs'd by (ee) as in 
bleed, beer, creed, &c. Sometimes the final (e) is ſilent, and only ſerves 
to lengthen the ſound of the preceding vowel as in rag, rage; flag, ſtage; 
hug, huge; &c. The ſound of (e) is obſcure in the following words 
oxen, heaven, bounden, fire, acre, maſſacre, maugre, & _ 

79. The letter F was (as I have obſerved (32) the digamma of the o- 
lians; and undoubtedly made from the old Hebrew Vau, which was 
thus wrote , and more anciently H. And tho' this letter is not now 
found in the modern Greek alphabet it was in the ancient one, and from 
thence the Latins received and tranſmitted it to us. It was diſmiſo' d by 
the Greeks after they had received their o, which with their (o) they 
thought ſufficient to fupply its place. It is form'd by a ſtrong expreſſion 
of the breath, by joining at the ſame time the upper teeth and under Ip. 
It has but one ſort of ſound, which is ſometimes intended by doubling it, 
as in of, off; it has great affinity with the (v) and ph; and the latter is 
wrote for it in all Greek words by us, as in philoſophy; cho' the Italians 
with more ſimplicity and Juſtice write it filoſofia. 

80. The Latin G was not in their moſt ancient alphabet; but was 
ſorm'd from the modern Hebrew Gimel g. after it had been transform'd. 
into the Greek Gamma T ; and perhaps the Saxon It might preceed and 
give riſe to the Latin form G. It is pronounced by ſhutting the teeth ve- 
ry gently together, ſo as ſcarce to touch, by a ſmall incurvation of the 
ſid es of the tongue upwards with the top touching the palate at the ſame 
time that the breath is pretty ſtrongly expired thro” the lips a little way 
open'd. | This letter has a ſoft found before (i) and (e); as gibe, gentle, 


and in moſt ſuch words; tho' in others it is hard; as gibberzſh, gimlet, 


& © | | git, 
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gt, get, together, &c. And there is nothing but cuſtom and obſervation 


y which a perſon can tell when it ſhould be ſounded ſoft or hard before 
e, i, or y. It is always hard before (a), (o), and (u). As garbe, gold, 


guilt. It is likewiſe harden'd by (h) as in gheſs, ghent, &. And double 


(g) is always hard; as giggle, dogged, boggle, ſwagger, &c. 

81. The letter H = . 6 00 * the eil Greek alphabet and 
probably derived from the Phœnician Cheth H (by putting a ftroke 
acroſs the middle inſtead of each end,) and not from the modern N, as is 
by ſome ſuppoſed. It is form'd by a ſtrong expiration of the breath be- 
tween the lips cloſing as it were with a gentle motion of the lower jaw to 
the upper and the tongue ncarly approaching the palate. It is very ſur- 
prizing to find grammarians diſputing whether this be a letter or not, 
when at the ſame time it would be ridiculous to diſpute its being a di- 


ſin ſound, and form'd in a particular manner by the organs of ſpeech, 


and cauſes as different a ſound in words as any other letter can poſſibly 
do ; witneſs the words eat, art, arm, ill, &c. which by prefixing H, be 
come heat, hart, harm, hill, quite different words and ſounds from the 


former. Neither does it appear to me to have any thing of that hard - 


aſpiration ſo much talk'd of, and for which it has been compar'd to the 
3 gutteral N; I believe the Engliſh ſound of the word thing is 
ſofter than that of the French ting. In ſhort I have not been able to ob- 
| ſerve any word in which we have the proper ſound of H, but what would 
be as much alter'd by leaving it out, as it would be þy omitting any other 
letter ; and conſequently it is as much a letter as any of the reſt. 

82. The letter I was derived from the old Hebrew Jod which was thus 
written J; and not from the modern Hebrew 5. It is form'd by throw- 
ing the breath ſuddenly againſt the palate as it comes from the larynx, 
with a imall hollowing of the tongue, and the ſame opening of the lips 
and teeth nearly as in pronouncing A and E. Its ſound is not always one 
and the ſame; it is long in fire, mire, tire, high, mind, climb, &c. and 
ort in, bid, hid, fin, will, ſtill, & Its ſhort ſound is lengthen'd by e 
final, as in fin, ſine; bid, bide, &c. It has ſometimes the ſound of (u) 
as in bird, third, firſt, &c. It ſounds like (y) in collier, onion, bullion, 
_ celeſtial, poinard, &c. It ſounds like (ee) in machine, magazine, &c. 
like (a) in firrah; and is ſomewhat obſcure in goſſip. No Engliſh word 
ends in (i) but either (e) is added as eaſie; or elſe the (i) is turn'd into 
(y) as eaſy. 


83. There is another form of this letter which is thus J. I have met 


with many obſervatians on the ſound of this letter, which I think ex- 
tremely trifling; the Engliſh expreſs by it no more than a ſingle ſound, 
viz. that of (g) ſoft; nor is this character uſed but when the ſoft ſound 
of (g) is required before vowels where (g) is uſually hard. Thus we ſay 
jack, jet, join, inſtead of gack, get, goin ; which would be contrary to the 
genius of our tongue; tho' we make a more frequent uſe of (g) in this 
caſe, than our anceſtors; writing gentleman for jentleman, &c. 

8;. ! he letter K was in the ancient Greek alphabet, as you ſee (21), 
and was made from the old Hebrew Caph I (fee 19), and not the modern 


Caph Y, in its final form J. as mr. Ainſworth tells us. For any one may 


ſee the old Caph revcrted makes a: once our K, with the leaſt alteration. 


Ti..z ictter is form'd in ihe voice, by a gutteral expreſſion of the breath 


thro* the mouth, together with a depreſſion of the lower jaw and en 

of the lips and teeth. The ſound of K is much the fame as the har 

ſound ot C, and it is uſed for the moſt part only before i, e, and n, in the 
| beginning 


—_— 
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| beginning di words where the hard ſound of (c) is form'd; as in kill, | | 
ken, knave; &c. It - has been heretofore join'd with (e) at the end of 1 
words; as publick, logick; but as it is there quite ſuperfluous; it is now 1 
left out. It ought not to be wrete in words of a French derivation, as 1 
that language has no ſuch letter. Thus we write riſque, burleſque, pique, 
barque, cinque, and not riſk, burleſk, pik, bark, cink; tho* ſome good 
writers: prefer the latter way in ſome words, bark, riſk, &. The Latins | 
alſo diſcarded this letter, from the alphabet (except in the word kalenda- 1! 
rium) ſupplying its power or ſound by (qu) or (e) as in conquer, calen- oo 

8 


, &c. 5 

84. The letter L was found in the old Greek alphabet in this form 
which was derived from the old Hebrew Lamed thus wrote I (fee 19). 
And not from the modern Lamed 5 as is uſually thought, or from the 
Greek A as Ainſworth teaches. It is ſounded by intercepting the breath 
between the top of the tongue and fore-part of the palate with' the mouth 
open. In this ſound there is ſomething of an aſp'ration; and therefore 
the Britons uſually doubled it or added an (h) to i; as in lar or Than, a 
temple ; llàu or lhau, a baud. In our words of one ſyllable, it is daubled 
at the end; as in tell, well, dwell, call, fill, roll, &c. But in words of 
more fyllables than one, it is fingle at the end; as evil, civil, general, 
&c. It is placed after moſt-of the conſonants in the beginning of words 
and ſyllables, as black, clean, glare; a- ble, ad-dle, ea-gle, &c. but be- 
_ none. Its ſound is clear in Abel, repel; but obſcure, in able, tem- 

E, &C. - 5 e a 
d 85. The letter M is from the old Grecian ſy which was formed by re- 
verting the old Hebrew Mem which was thus wrote , and leaving out 
the horizontal ſtroke. The Saxon character is O, which mr. Ainſworth 
ſuppoſes was form'd by the coalition of the three numerals ciο and M 
ſtand for 1000, and 10 and p, for coo.) The ſound of this letter is 
form'd by ſhutting the lips, and thereby intercepting the breath as it is 
ſtrongly expreſs'd thro' the mouth and noſtrils jointly. Its ſound is al- 
ways the ſame in Engliſh ; it ſuffers no conſonants after it in the begin- 
ing of words and ſyllables, unleſs in ſome of Greek originals, as mnemo- 
7% amneſty, nor does it come after any in that caſe. It ſuffers not the 
ound of (n) to be heard. after it in ſome words as autumn, ſolemn, 
&c. a 3 a 
86. The letter N is from the old Greek V, and that from the old He- 
brew Nun as is eaſy to obſerve from (19, 20, 21.) Its ſound is form'd 1 
by a ſtrong expreſſion of the voice thro' the mouth and noſtrils, being at 1 
the ſame time intercepted by applying the tongue to the fore palate, and || FRY 
the lips or mouth open. It ſuffers no conſonant immediately after it, in 
thz beginning of words and ſyllables.; nor any before it but (g), k, and [7 
as in gnaw, knave, ſnow, &c. - | 

87. The letter O is in the oldeſt Greek alphabet, and alſo in the old 
Hebrew (19) where it ſtood for the modern Gnain Y, from which mr. 
Ainſwerth and others by miſtake ſuppoſe it was form'd. Its ſound is 
formed by the breath flowing out of the mouth thro' the eylindrie conca- | 
605 of the tongue and round configuration of the lips; it has its proper ; U 
ound in roſe; the ſound of (a) long, or (au) in folly ; and of (u) in | x 


courſe, ſome, &c. which were anciently ſpelt with (u). (ſee Inſt. 52, &c.) 
Some words anciently ſpelt with (ou) ftill retain the broad ſound as old, 
ſcold, gold, &c. It is obſcure in in biſhop, comfort, purport, &c. and 1 
ſounds like (u) obſcure in iron, citron, — &c. The ſound - this 11 

| 1 etter 1 
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letter is often ſo ſoft and broad as to require it double, and that chiefly 
in the middle of words, as govſe, reproof, &c. ſometimes at the end; 
as too, cuckoo, as ſome ſpell it, This (oo) ſounds like (u) ſhort in flood, 
blood; the fingle (o) has the ſound of (oo) in wolf, Rome, womb, 
tomb, move, reprove, &c. | | 
88. The letter P in the ancient Latin alphabet was thus wrote N, and 
the ſame alſo in the oldeft Greek, which was deduced from the old He- 
brew Pe thus J, the final form of which was probably J. From hence 
by reverting the figure and a ſmall addition it became ii, and then the an- 
gular point being rounded off, it became P. From the fame original un- 
doubtedly is the modern Hebrew D, and its final . This found is made 
by expreſſing the breath ſomewhat more ſuddenly than in forming the 
ſound of B, or elſe other circumſtances are nearly the ſame in this caie as 
in that. This letter is not ſounded in pſalms, ptolomy, pſeudo prophet, 
pſychology, ptiſan, &c. Ph ſounds f in phyſic, phoſphorus, phiz, and 
in moſt other words. But in phthiſic, and ſome Greek words the Ph is 
not pronounced. 5 
89. The letter Q, tho? not in the old Greek or Latin alphabet (21, 23.) 
is yet derived from the more ancient Hebrew A by turning the character, 
and making the angular top round and carrying the perpendicular part ob- 
liquely under the round one; and from hence alſo the modern Hebrew 
character d of the ſame letter. I know not whence mr. Ainſworth had 
his C from which he derives this letter; and believe that abundance has 
been ſaid to little purpoſe concerning it, for want of having been ac- 
quainted with the old Hebrew and Fhœnician characters. The Saxons 
had not this letter, but expreſs'd it by (cp) as in cpacian, to quake, &c. 
It is form'd in the voice in a different manner from (xk) and is therefore a 
different letter. For in expreſſing this ſound, the cheeks are contracted, 
and the lips (eſpecially the under one) are put into a cannular form for the 
aſſage of the bath, This letter is, however, never ſounded alone but 
in conjunction with (u) after it, as in qualm, queen, quite, quote, oblique, 
&c. and never ends any Engliſh word. | 
90. The letter R is form'd in the moſt ancient Latin alphabet (23) and 
was form'd from the old Greek N, or perhaps from the old Phœnician 
J (zo) which ss neareſt the preient form. They are therefore greatly 
miſtaken who derive it from the modern Hebrew . This ſound is form'd 
by a gutteral extruſion of the breath, vibrated thro* the mouth with a ſort 
of quivering motion of the tongue drawn from the tedth, and cannulated, 
with the tip a little elevated towards the palate. Its ſound in words is but 
one; it is ſometimes aſpirated, by writing (h) after it in Greek words, 
to anſwer their (-) ; as in rhapſody, rhetoric, rhymes, &c. otherwiſe it is 
always follow'd by a vowel at the beginning of words and ſyllables. 

1. The letter S was uſed in the 2 orm by the ancient Greeks, as 
appears in the Sigean inſcription (24) only in an inverted poſition. This 
they derived from the old Hebrew or Phœnician ſamech 3 (19) and not 
from the modern one O. This is plain not only from the figure; but alſo 
from the name; for the old Dorians call'd this ſetter oa», ſan, which the 
Tonians afterwards call'd ojyua from the Chaldean N 9 D fimcha, by, 
tranſporting the ſecond and third letter. Its ſound is form'd by driving 
the breath thro' a narrow paſſage between the palate and the tongue ele- 
vated near it, together with a motion of the lower jaw and teeth towards 
the upper, the lips a little way open, with ſuch a ſpecial configuration of 


every part of the mouth and larynx as renders the voice ſomewhat ſibilous 
or 


—— — —— — 
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or hiſſing. The ſound of this letter is ſomewhat variable in words. Thus 
it is ſtrong in yes, this, us, thus; ſoft by final (e); as in deviſe, premiſe, 


wiſe, hoſe, muſe, &c. in which words. it has the ſound of (z) very 


nearly, It is doubled, and thereby made hard at the end of words ; as 
reſ:, kiſs, loſs, puſs, &c. It is ſometimes filent (or not ſounded) as in 


ile, iſland, viſcount, &c. It is wrote in the long character () in the 


middle of words, but at the end we uſe only the ſhort one (s). 

92. The letter T was in the fame form in the old Greek alphabet 
and inſcription, and was derived from Phcenician or Samaritan character 
Tau T by placing the horizontal line or ſtroke quite upon the top of the 

rpendicular one. It is form'd in the voice by a-ſtrong expulſion of the 
elch through the mouth upon a ſudden detraction of the tongue from 
the fore-part of the palate with the lips at the ſame time open. T has 
its proper ſound in tan, ten, tin, ton, tun; fat, let, hit, hot, put When 
it becomes before (i) follow'd by another vowel it is founded lik (1) 3 
as in nation, potion, expatiate, &c. When aſpirated, that is, when (h) 
comes after it, it has a twofold ſound ; ene clear and acute as thin, theory, 


thief, &c. the other more obſcure and obtuſe, as in then, thoſe, their, &c. 


It is ſaid by ſome, that T ſounds like (ch) before eous, ous, uous; as in 
beauteous, portentous, tortuous; but I think this a vicious pronunciation, 
and would not recommend it, 

93. The letter U ſeems to owe its original to the following V conſo- 
nant, tho' it is abſolutely as different a letter from that as E and F. It 
is form'd in the voice' by a round configuration of the lips, and a greater 
extruſion of the under one, the tongue is alſo more canulated, than in 


forming the O; elte other things are much the ſame. The ſound is ſhort - 
in rub, gun, muſt; but it is lengthened by final (e) as in tub, tube, tun, 


tune. It is moſtly long in words of many ſyllables as union, curious, 


ſecurity, importunity, &c. but in ſome it is obſcure as in venture, na- 


ture, &c. Its ſound is rather acute than long, in brute, flute, &c. It is 
filent in guard; guinea, &c. It is found at the end of few Engliſh words 
as you, thou ; but in many French words as in lieu, adieu, &c. 

94. The letter V we find was in the moſt ancient Greek alphabet by 
the Sigean inſcription (24). And as it had the force of the Hebrew Vau, 
ſo it might probably be form'd from thence, tho' the figure of this letter 
in the moſt ancient eaſtern alphabets do not approach very near it, nor is 
the Phcenician V ſo very remote as not to {lip very eaſily into it by car- 
rying the right hand firoke down to the bottom of the other before it 
was made to join it. I have derived V from the ſame character as I did 
F (79). And the power or ſound of theſe two letters is by moſt gram- 
marians ſuppoſed to be nearly the ſame, but they are widely difterent 
in all reſpe&s, even in the vocal formation; for V is ſounded in a much 


ſlower and more obtuſe expreſſion of the breath and application of the 


upper teeth to the under lip, than is done in pronouncing F, where the 


voice is more clear and acute. Beſides how very different is the ſound of 


vulgar, and fulgar? Does not this prove V and F very different letters? 
Again, we write knife and life in the ſingular, but knives and lives, in 


the plural; in which very different ſounds and ſignifications are made by 


the letter (v); in nouns and verbs we alſo write theſe different letters 


reſpectively. This letter is placed before all vowels but no conſonants, ' 


as vane, venture, vile, vow, vulture, vye.. "ooo 
95. The letter W is compounded ot two fingle V's, as is implied in 
the name; this letter, tho' never uſed by the Hebrew, Greeks, or Ro- 
| mans z 
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mans; was yet among the Arabians, and all the northern nations, the. 
Teutones, Germans, Saxons, and Britons, &c. But ' {till it is not uſed 
by the French, Spaniards, Portugueſe or Italians. 'This letter is of an 
ambiguous nature, being a conſonant at the begining of words, and a 
vowel at the end; for it ſtands before all vowels but (u); as water, wel- 
fare, winter, woful; and is ſounded at the end like (u), ſow, few, ſaw ; 
it preceeds (r) in wrath; and follows (s) in ſwear; as alſo (th) in 
thwart. It is obſcare in ſhadow, widow, &c. | 
96. The letter X was not uſed by the Hebrews, or ancient Greeks ; 
for as it is not a fimple but a compound letter, the ancients who uſe 
reat ſimplicity jn all their writing made uſe of, and expreſs'd this letter 
by its component letters (cs) ; thus inſtead of their modern Tao, the 
ancient Attics wrote TM:xzow. This letter has ſometimes the ſound of (gs) 
but ſo obſcure as hardly to be allow'd, as in the Latin Grex which Fa- 
. bius ſays might have been as well written Gregs, tho' I confeſs I cannot 
find this by my ear. This letter with us begins no words but of Greek 
original, and is in few others but what are of Latin derivation, as perplex, 
fixity, reflexion, defluxion, &. We often expreſs this ſound by ſingle 
letters as (cks) in backs, necks; by (ks) in books, breaks ; by (cc) in 
acceſs, accident; by (ct) in action, unction; by (&s) in acts, effects, by 
(cs) in eeſtacy, ecſarcoma. | | 5 $24 
The letter Y was not in the old Hebrew alphabet tho' they were not 
without the ſound of it in their jod, if the pronunciation of the ancient 
Jews were the ſame as that of the moderns. Its figure . was derived 
from that of V without doubt, for they ſeem to have been both the ſame 
letter in the moſt ancient Greek alphabet; for V is in the fifth line and V 
in the ſeventh of the Sigean inſcription for the ſame letter (v); it is 
form'd by expreſſing the breath wi th a ſudden expanſion of the lips from 
that configuration by which we expreſs the vowel U. It is one of the 
ambigeneal letters being a conſonant in the begining of words, and 
placed before all the vowels; as yarn, year, yield, young, and yule. At 
the end of words it is a vowel, and is ſubſtituted for the ſound of (i) as in 
try, deſcry, &c. In this caſe the Saxons put a point over it; as ( in 
Cynnic, kingdom; hys, -or his, &c. . | | 
98. The laſt letter of our alphabet Z was the eighth of the Hebrews, 
which in the moſt ancient form was thus wrote , and afterwards in this 
form f from which 'tis evident our Z might eaſily be deduced ; unleſs its 
more ancient form (22) may be ſuppoſed to be derived more immedi- 
ately from the old Hebrew one above-mentioned, and the modern z from 
that by obliquating the perpendicular ſtroke. As it was not in the moſt 
ancient Greek alphabet, ſo neither was it in uſe among the firſt Latians. 
It is formed or pronounced by a motion of the tongue from the palate 
downwards and then upwards to it again, with a ſhutting and opening of 
the teeth, at the ſame time. This has been reputed a double letter and to 
contain the ſounds of (ds) but I think with very little- reaſon; and as if 
we thought otherwiſe we often double it, as in puzzle, muzzle, &c. 
We place it before all vowels, as zany, zeal, zink, zone, zupalium, zy- 

goma ; but before no conſonants, = | 
99. Having thus deliver'd what we not improperly call the phileſophy 
of letters and language; I ſhall proceed to the diſtinctions of — into 


Vowels and Conſonants. A vowel is a moſt ſimple and diſtin ſound, 
formed by the leaſt motions of the organ of ſpeech being nothing re 
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than a bare flowing of the breath thro? the larynx, with its orifice of a pro- 
per aperture, and modulated by the tongue in paſſing thro' the mouth. In 


© this manner, *tis. plain, from what has been ſaid, the letters A, E, I, O, U, 


and Y are form'd, and no others beſides them. Theſe therefore are pro- 


perly call'd Vowels, and theſe only. 


100. A conſonant is a letter whoſe ſound is more compounded, and re- 
quires. befides the expreſſion of the breath and motion an application of 
ſeveral other parts of the organ, as of the tongue to the palate, the teeth 
to the lips, t opening and ſhutting of the teeth and lips, &. Whence 
tis eaſy to underl | | 
other will make a part or be mix'd with it as (b) ſounds (bee), (f] ſounds 


(ef) k, ſounds (ka); r ſounds (er) or (ar); and fo of the reſt; ſo that 


the names of theſe letters do all expreſs their ſounds, and which cannot 
cConſiſt of leſs than two or three letters, whereas thoſe of vowels have 


but one. 


101. And indeed the ſounds of vowels are ſo fimple, that with the 
Oriental nations they have not eſteem'd them letters but rather the notes 


or tunes of ſpeech ; and were therefore not in their alphabets among the 
conſonants, but repreſented by peculiar marks and characters, call'd by 
the general name of points. A ſpecimen of which I ſhall here give 


from the Hebrew tongue, which is nearly the ſame with all the others, 


viz. the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Perſic, &c. | 


| EKamets (*) a long. 
* Pathach (>) a ſhort. 
Tzeri (+) e long. 
Segol | (EY. * C0 
Sheva-: _-:..-.. (2.3... — wy ark 

Hhirek Magna () i long. 
Hhirek Parva 6.0 i ſhort. 
Hholem Magna (5) o long. 
Hholem Parva (+) o ſhort. 

Shurek 6 u long. 
EKybbuts Ha u ſhort. 


102. Accordingly theſe Oriental vowels are not wrote with the confo- 
nants in the body of the word (which with them conſiſts aitogether of 


_ conſonants or letters) put under them, in the following manner. 


O 
d 2272 mn „ chat is, in Engliſh characters Jhvh B ſh mi m, the 
10 n @==Y a a al 
Lord is in the Heavens. And ſo little neceſſary do they hold theſe very 
few natural ſounds in writing, that they almoſt wholly omit them, and 
print their books without them, ſuppoſing that if we know the conſonants 
in a word, it is impofible not to pronounce it right, at leaſt, net to un- 
derſtand the ſenſe. | 
103. Syllables, are the next larger component parts of a word. This 
is defined to be a perfect and compleat ſound, utter'd in one breath, in 
which there is always at leaſt one vowel Hence we obſerve ; (1.) That 
ene vowel alone may make a 1 it being in it ſelj a perfect 2 
| TOE OT og TALES | and 


Z » 
vaG ery 
? * 


and that in forming ſuch a ſound, that of one vowel or. 
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and (2.) That as many vowels as are ſounded diſtinctly ſo many ſyllables 
there are in a word. Hence words are call'd Monofyllables when there is 
but one ſyllable; and Polyſyllables when they conſiſt of two or more. 
104. As to the doctrine of ſyllables but little is required to be ſaid, 
more than what relates to the rules of ſpelling or dividing any word into 
its proper number of ſyllables. As for inſtance, to divide the word Orient 
according to art we find it to contain three ſyllables, becauſe there are three 
diſtinct ſounds in it, viz. O-ri-ent. Thus alſo in the word antipodes, 
there are four diſtinct ſounds, with a vowel in each, viz. an-ti-po-des. But 
it muſt be confeſt that unleſs a perſon is acquainted with the cuſtomary 
way of pronunciation which obtains in any country, he will find it a 
dliſlicult matter to arrive at a tolerable ſkill in this affair; and to teach 
this, ſeems to be the principal uſe of a Dictionary next to the explication 
of words, tho' hitherto ſo much neglected in all of our own tongue. | 
105. The general rule above for ſpelling may be branch'd out into the 
following particular ones, viz. (1.) When a conſonant comes between two 
vowels, it goes with the latter as a-bi-li-ty, a-mo-rous, &c. except (x), as 
in ex-emplary, ox-en ; and in ſome caſes (p), as up-on. (2.) When two 
vowels come together, each having a diſtinct ſound they mult be divided; 
as in re-al, po-etry, audi-ence, Archela- us; otherwiſe not, as re-joice, 
* gau-dy, &c. (2.) The conſonants b, f, t, and in ſhort any conſonant 
before (I) or (r) follow'd by (e) final, always goes with it in dividing, as 
trem-ble, a- ble; tri-fle, raf-ftle; mi-tre, a-cre, maſa-cre, maugre, &c. 
(4) Compound words mult be reſolved into their original component parts; 
as, non-ſenſe, un-ufed, where of, wing- ed, name-leſs, drink-ing, deliver- 
ance, To this rule we refer the following words, ad-orn, ab-ominate, and 
ſome others which ſeem exceptions to the ſecond rule; but of this more 
hereafter when we come to treat of etymology. 
106, It may not here be improper to take notice of the ſeveral abbre- 
viatures of ſound which cuſtom has ſettled amongſt us with reſpect to the 
laſt ſyllables of many Engliſh words being expreſs d in one ſound quite 


ditterent from what they really have. 


tial ſhall, in Credential, Nuptial, &c. 
ſhan, in Magician, Grecian, &c. 


Thus the J San —_— 
Syllables tiate & ſound + ſhate, in gratiate, expatiate, &c. 
tient ſhent, in Patient, proficient, &c. 
* Con ſhun, in Admiſſion, Deciſion, &e. 


107. I ſhall conclude this head of ſyllables by only obſerving, that any 
language is ſo much more ſmooth, eaſy, and ſonorous, as it abounds more 
with a due proportion and alternation of vowels and conſonants in ſylla- 
bles and words; as on the other hand any tongue mult be harſh, difficult, 
and ill-ſounding, where conſonants abound, and are crouded upon ſingle 
vowels in ſyllables in general. This is the cafe of the Welch or old 
Briuſh, the Dutch, and other northern tongues to whom we owe the 
rougher part of our own language. Thus from the Saxons we have the 
word ſtrength, in which there is but one vowel to {even conſonants; of 
this tort are length, ſtruck, Rrand, thwart, wrath, &. On the other 
hand, the French have as it were deluged us with vowels, as in adieu, 
beauty, beauteous, purlieu, beau, &c. Between theſe extremes, we have 


She golden mean from the Latin and Greck, which temper'd ow. the 
| | other, 
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other, render our tongue beyond diſpute the moſt excellent in the world, 
in regard to the ſeveral ſtiles and peculiarities of the philoſopher, the ora- 
tor, the poet, the lover, or the hiſtorian. gw | . 
108. From ſyllables we proceed to words, the ponſtituent parts of "0 
Speech; A word is a compleat diſtinct and ſignificant found, or written 
? repreſentation, expreſſive to the ear or eye of ſome thought or operation | 
of the mind, according to what has been heretofore deliver'd relating to ; 
the nature and uſe of ſpeech from Inſt. 12 to 17 incluſive. The doctrine it 
of words er ſpeech in general is call'd Grammar, the etymology of 70 
f which ſee in the dictionary. In cvery ſpeech or language there are four 5 2.0 

8 ſorts of words, viz. (I.) Nouns, or names of things, (2.) 1 
Verbs, or words which aſſert or predicate ſome one thing of another. 
(3.) Words which imply the quality and nature of things. (4) Words 
which relate to the manner and circumſtances of things. Of all which 
we ſhall treat ſeparately, in a gencral manner. - 
109. In doing this the fame method will be taken here as was pur- 
ſued in diſcourſing of the letters, viz, to ſhew how the ſeveral parts of 
ſpeech were treated in the ſeveral languages from whence our own is 
3 that fo the genius and rationale thereof may the more plainly 
appear. Of nouns or names there are three forts, common, proper or 
perſonal, and relative. Common names are thoſe we give things in ge- 
neral and denote. the kind, and ſpecies, as man, horſe, houſe, book; Ec. 
Proper or perſonal names are ſuch as denote the individuals of each ſpe- 
11 as Cœſar, Cato, John; London, Paris, &c. felative names (call'd 
y the Latins pronouns) are ſuch, as point out or relate to the perſon or 
perſons in queſtion as I, thou, he; we, ye, they. 1 

110. In notins we Conſider number, gender, and cafe or declenſion as 
it is uſually call'd. The number of nouns is threefold, viz. (.) Sin- 
— when the name denotes only one particular thing, as, a hand. (2.) 

ual ; when it denotes two things only. (3.) Plural; when it denotes 
more than one or two things, as hands, houſes, men, &c. There are 
beſides what we call collective nouns, which have the name or appella- 
tion ſingular, and yet ſignify plurally, or many; as a fiock, a people, 
&C. | | 

111, The gegders of nouns are by nature no more than two, becauſe 

they have reference only to the ſex; = 


A. 
ro 


Re 2 Os ia ions 
— 


» 
6 


therefore can be properly only 
maſculine or feminine; that is, if a name relate to a male it is ſaid to be 
of the maſculine gender; if to a female, of the feminine gender. B 
f jt is the name of a thing that has no ſuch thing as ſex belonging to it, 
it is ſaid to be of the neuter gender, that is, properly ſpeaking, of no 
gender at all; as a ſtone, a houſe, &c. Yet notwithſtanding this, many 
nations have introduced an artificial diſtinction of ſexes among almolt all 
ſorts of inanimate ſubſtances ; tho? at the ſame time they knew of no ſuch. 
thing as different ſexes in any thing but animal fubltances ; they were little 
aware that the ſame thing obtains in all the large genius of, vegetables or 
on the other hand that it was deficient in any fort of animals as we are 
aſſured it is (by late diſcoveries) in all the Po/ypous-kinds. They had alſs 

eir Epicene or common gender, which. implied either male or female, as 
parent, is common to father or mother. But we do not fad they kne 
of any ſort of creature which nature had furniſh'd with both the ſexes, as 
we have of late years diſcover'd in ſnails, lobſters, &c. | 

112; The declenſion of nouns is nothing more than the particular man- 
her i which a name is expreſs'd according to the different caſe in which | BY 

8 e 5 | "Wn s 


- 
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it is uſed; thus (1:) if the thing be barely named only, it is the moſt 
ſimple of all, and is call'd the nominative caſe, as a man, the king, an 
orrery, &c. But (2) when we aflert any thing of another as its efficient 
cauſe or of which it is the property, then the name is ſaid to be of the ge- 
nitive (g. d. generative) caſe; as the palace of the king, the face of a man, 
the lowing of an ox, &c. ( 3) The naming a thing to which any thing 18 
at the ſame time ſaid to be done, is call'd the dative caſe; as, I give a 
book to the maſter; a word to the wiſe; &c. (4) When the name fol- 
lows the verb and is affected by it, it is then ſaid to be in the accuſative 
caſe; as I give a book; fools lay wagers, &c. (5) When we name a 
thing by invocation or calling upon it; the name is then ſaid to be in the 
Vocative caſe ; as thou, O Lord, &c. (6) When a thing is named under 
the circumſtances of doing by, a taking any thing from it; it is ſaid to be 
in the ablative caſe; as I write with a pen; I ſaw from the window; take 
a part from the whole; &c. And theſe caſes are the ſame both for the 
ſingular and plural number. $6 | 
Having thus ſpecified the affections of nouns, or names of things, we 
ſhall next ſhew the reader how they were differently expreſs'd or repre- 


- ſented in the ſeveral mother tongues, viz. the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 


Saxon; and the ſeveral Idiomatic tongues derived from them. The He- 


brews had but two genders (as always imitating the 2% of nature) 


che maſculine ends in the radical letters generally, as * D, King; but 
the feminine is made by adding thereto the letter N or 5D; as 1 
the queen; and M2, the kingdom. | „ : 
114. They have indeed three numbers of nouns, whereas ſet 
nations have but two; but this argues no luxuriance, but rather a {crupu- 
lous imitation of nature, which has many times the dual number only, as 


in the hands, wings, eyes, noſtrils, &c. in animal nature. They expreſs 
the ſingular by the radix, the dual by adding the termination 9. ; and 


the plural by D! if maſculine, or by Y if feminine. 


Singular Dual Plural. 


Thus KD a Day. dear two Days. D. p: Days. 
| 122 a Wing. ©2132 two Wings. M922 Wings, 


Tho" ſeveral maſculines-alſo have the plural in nM, as from IN father, 
MAN fathers. The Chaldee, and Syriac inſtead of uſe & for the 
feminine. The dual number in 7. : and the plural in 75 if maſculine, 
but if feminine in 7 only. | 


115. The Hebrews denotes the ſeveral caſes of neuns by letters and 
particles prefix d thereto. 


Thus 


* — 


| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
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Thus the Nom. is the root, as 179 the King. 

The Genitive by N or ?, as JN of the King. 
The Dative by ?, as 12> to the King. 
The Accuſative by 8, as Dre the King. 


| : I 52 by the Ki 
| The Ablative by 1 2} a + 0 fam = in g | 


| The Chaldee and Syriac fox the genitive uſe J, or J; 
and the Rabbins uſe the prepoſition og; ; TY * 
caſes are much the ſame as with the Hebrews, r 


| 116. So likewiſe the — are veclined roms numbers s by re. 


e follows. 
(9) Firſt Perſon. | 
Singular LR © 
Nom. N 1 lune we 
"+2 Caen. 122 of me JD of us 
| Dat. 7 to me 125 to us 
Acc, Di me | MR us 
Abl. 22 from me d from us 


( 2) The ſecond : perſon, 


Nom. & thou E 
Gen. JW of thee | DIW of you 
Dat, TP to thee 592 to you 
Acc. {og thee... DIS you 
Abl. 7 from thee | 0289 from you 


Note, The Gee is N& thou woman, MR ye wo- 
men, and in all the other caſes it is 7 inſtead of 
Jin the ſingular and ?2 inſtead of 02 in the 


2 


(3) The 


Gen. WU of him | | dd 


the other caſes N is uſed for J in the ſingular and 877 


* 
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(3) The third perſon, # cr 7 
Nom. n dn or h ch f= 


Dat. | W to him \ 5752 OF to them 
Acc. Wie him doc them ; 
Abl. 95 from him Did from them 


The feminine is N the a and 775 or mn they and in 


FOI 


for Dj in the plural. 


177. Names or words denoting the qualities of things, as good, bid, 
High, low, thick, thin, ſure, ſweet, &c. do all admit of what is -call'd& 
degrees of compariſon, that is, of having the ſigniſication expreſſed in 
three degrees ; the firſt is call'd the poſitive or loweſt; degree, as hot, 
great; the ſecond is call'd the comparative or encreaſed degree, as hotter, 
greater; the third is. call'd the ſuperlative or higheſt degree, as hotteſt, 
greateſt. But in Engliſh we compare not only by the terminations (er) 
and (eſt) but alſo by the words mere and moſt; p happy, more happy, 
molt happy; ſometimes cach degree is expreſs'd by ſo many different 
words, as good, better, beſt little, leſs, leaſt ; bad, worſe, worſt ; much, 
more, molt; &. And ſometimes we expreſs a fourth degree by the 
very; as fair, fairer, very fair, faireſt." ' *' 8 

118. Names of qualities are compared in the Hebrew much after the 
ſame manner as we do by more and moſt; for in the comparative they uſe 
y more, i more than; and for the ſuperlative degree they ufe the 


word AN ed molt; and hence it appears how great a ſimilitude there is 


between the ancient Hebrew, or rather the oriental way of declining and 
coinparing names of every kind and that of our own, But one thing 
ovght not to be paſs'd by without notice, that is, that they had a cuſtom 
of expreſſing the ſuperlative degree by the ſacred name of God. Thus 
we read of the mountains of God, for very high; the eity great to God, 
for the very great city. Sons of God, for men of the firſt. rank. They 
had alſo another way to expreſs the ſuperlative and that was by the geni- 
tive plural join'd with the noun ſingular; as king of kings; ſong of 
ſongs, vanity of vanities; for the greateſt king, the beſt of ſongs, the 
greateſt vanity, &. And the ſame idioms of ſpeech were common to all 
the eaſtern nations. in 8 F 
119. We come now to the more principal fort of words which we 
uſually call Verbs from the Latin Verbum, a word; they are by ſome 
call'd Affirmations, but I think with great impropriety; I know of no 
word that ſo fully expreſſes the nature of theſe words as that of predicate ; 
becauſe what even we affirm, deny, or declare by theſe words, we arc 


properly ſaid to predicate, which is a general word, and includes in it the 


agency of every other. 
was 129. Ac- 
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120. According to the different ſignification of verbs or predicates they 
are divided into active and paſſive; the firſt ſort predicates the action of the 
agent; as a good boy loves his book; the ſecond ſort predicates what is 
ſuffer'd by the patient; as a naughty boy is beaten. In | ap pon we 
likewiſe conſider the perſon, whether firſt, ſecond, or third, (109) ; and 
alſo the number, 1 ſingular, dual or plural. (110) For the ſubject 
of which a thing is predicated may be the firſt perſon as, I love, or I am 
loved; we love, or are loved; ye love, or are loved. Or the third per- 
ſon ; he loves, or is loved ; they love, or are loved. Sometimes the word 
lit) is the ſubject, and then the verb is ſaid to be imperſonal as, it raineth, it 
behoveth; but tis plain the word (it) is here analogous to the third per- 
ſon, as is ſhewn by the termination of the verb in (eth). ; 
121. Beſides perſon and number, there is another affection of predicates, 
and that is time (which is call'd the tenſe of a verb by grammarians) time 
is threefold, either preſent, paſt, or future, in which any thing may be 
"predicated, as I do ſee, I have ſeen, I ſhall fee. To theſe ſome people 
have added others, as the preterimperfe& tenſe, which implies the time 
not perfectly paſt, as, I liſten'd whilſt ſhe ſang. I he preterpluperfect tenſe, 
which relates to the time as paſs'd before ſome other time paſt; as I had 
heard it before you told me. But more of this hereafter. | 
122. In verbs or predicates we likewiſe expreſs the particular manner in 
which a thing is predicated, which is call'd the mood. Thus if the thing 
be barely indicated, it is call'd the indicative mood, as I do love books. 
But when verbs imply command, exhortation, &c. they are ſaid to be in the 
imperative mood. As, know thy ſelf; let him love; let us hear. The 
manner of predicating the power, liberty, will, or neceſſity of doing a 
thing is call'd the potential mood; as I can read; thou mayeſt write; we 
will chuſe ; they ought to know. When any condition is ſubjoin'd to 
the doing of a thing, the verb is ſaid to be in the ſubjunctive mood; as, 
if I write, I do it, that you may learn. Laſtly, when neither number nor 
perſon is concern'd, but the action is expreſs'd indefinitely, the verb is 
laid to be in the infinitive mood. As to love, to walk, to be heard, &c. 
Theſe ſeveral moods or manners of predicating the doing or ſuffering a 
thing are here ſpecified, not that we in our tongue have any ſuch thing 
denated in the predicate or verb it ſelf, but becauſe they are to be found 
in other languages of which we are by and by to treat. 7 
123. There is derived from verbs another ſort of words which are 
call'd Participles, becauſe they partake of the nature of noun or name 
as having in ſome, languages number, gender, and declenſion; and alſo of 
the nature of a verb in denoting the doing or ſuffering a thing; and is 
therefore both active and paſſive. The active with us ends in (ing): As 
loving, teaching, &c. The paſſive in (ed), as loved, lighted, &c. Tho' 
in this part our tongue is very anomalous; but at preſent J am giving only 
thoſe dittinctions of the ſeveral parts of ſpeech which have been intro- 
. duced into |angUAge in general, and which by ſome are expreſs'd one way, 
by ſome another; as we now proceed to ſhew. And firſt as we have ſet 
how the Hebrews decline nouns; let us. next obſerve the genius of that 
tongue in conjugating verbs, that is, of expreſſing the predication of a 
thing actively and paſſively with all the circumſtances of perſon, mood, 
and tenſe. 1 3 e 
124. The Hebrew theme or root is the third perſon ſingular of the pre- 
ber or paſt tenſe, as TD, he viſited, Of this all the other perſons are 


form'd 
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form'd by prefixing or affixing {ome of thoſe they call ſervile letters; thus 
the third perſon feminine, is made by mn, as 97 ſhe viſited. The 


ſecond perſon maſculine, by N as H "thou haſt viſited; the ſame if 
feminine by N, as NMR, The Art perſon ſingular both maſculine 


and feminine is made by N as "M2, I have viſited. Thus alſo 


the third perſon plural is made by J; the ſecond if maſculine by 90, 
by 17 if feminine ; and the firſt by 3 J. And this conjuggation of the 


active form they call Kal, but in the paſſive form it is call'd Niphal as 


being form'd from the active by prefixing J, as 72 he was en. 
The reſt the ſame as before. 

125. The ſecond conjugation is call d Pihel in the active voice, d its 
characterſtic is to have the point dageſh (*) in the ſecond radical letter, as 
APD ; and it is uſed to denote a great, carneſt, vehement, accurate or 


— S action; as he viſited much or often; he pray'd earneſtly, &c. 
Sometimes they uſe the long o (J) between the firſt and ſecond radical, 
and then it is call'd Pohel as TW, in the ſame ſenſe as before; but this 
form is not ſo frequent. From Piel! is form'd the paſſive voice call'd Puhal 
or Pyhal, by means of the ſhort u (*) as TPD he was very much 
viſited. 

126. The third conjugation is known by the prefix N and the long (!) 


after the ſecond radical; whence it is call'd Hiphil in the active voice; 


and it is uſed to denote the power by which the action or thing is effected 


as PPT, he cauſed or made him to viſit. The paſſive form is call'd 


Hophal as being made by changing the ſhort i (:) into ſhort o (] and the 
Jong 1 ang 2 1 Man, he was order'd to be viſited. 


he fourth conjugation is call'd Hithpael, from its charadteriſtic 
ol Pei to the radix, in the Pihel form. As TP2INT ;, the perſons, 


being form'd by affixes as before (124), this form is uſed only when the 
on is reciprocal, or returns upon the agent, as he viſited himſelf. 


Inn he defiled himſelf, &c. In this conjugation, if the firſt radical 
| Happen to be any of theſe four letters, Y, 5, U, O, then the H is placed 
after the two firſt ; as for by 20NN, they ſay P2ND7 ; and after the 
two laſt it is turn'd into N, as for Inn, they ſay 11M, &c. 


128. As to tenſes the Hebrew knows but three, viz. the paſt, the pre- 
ſent, and the future. The paſt tenſe is that of the radix or theme, which 


we have already exemplified. The preſent tenſe they expreſs by the 
participle, which in the active form they call Benoni, as thus 09 


viſiting ; ſo they ſay IE "28, I viſiting, for I viſit ; they have two 
participles of the kts form, vis. PPD being viſited ; and JPD3 ha- 


ving been viſited. The future tenſe is form'd by ſervile . prefix d 
and affix'd, as is ſnewn in following ſcheme. 


129. Their 


* 
. a 
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| 120. Their modes expreſs'd in the verb are likewiſe but three, viz. the 
Andicative, the imperative, and the infinitive, all which are expreſs'd by 
] the ſervile letters in every conjugation, as is evidently ſhewn in the fol- 
lowing ſynopſis or Paradigm of the regular verb IND, in the Hebrew 

tongue, as well as in many others, there is great anomaly in conjugating ö 
| verbs; but the intelligent reader will eaſily obſerve how near the Hebrew 
| age of expreſſing ſome of the per oa, tenſes, and moods in the verb 
| | it ſelf regularly; others by auxiliary words irregularly, approaches to our 
| own, tho' we make greater uſe of auxiliary words than they do. * 
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Conj. IV. Conj. III. 
| — 1 * 
Fiithpael | Hophal | Hipbil | Perſons 1 
(een W973) | (.) Man; m. 
TIP 92939} enz f. | 7 
Donne DIP97| 2 m. 88 
een, eee Hine f. | 2 
PRINT eee ee 
Worin dd z 8 
Deen deen DD 2 m. (o E: 
MDD MPT Min fn # 
De vn van | 
G) ann () R912 . 8 f 
| 2 f 8.5 
pd ez m. 7 
N45 nan 2 f. 5Þ 
PDP [GO marr TT 
Wann TD Tenſe m. 
"MINN "RD | n f. Is 
18555 eee, To 
MDD ies 
Ton 90] Witt 8 
on d enz m. [ 
TRIM TPP! TPP! | 3 m. fr 
MIPIND | YR ep | 2&3, 
Inne 
h . 
Dons | 50 Po m. P Pe 
FIPAND | dsf SN 5 8. 
pg Do 2 
e deer E 
MPR (4): — HY 
255 m. P 2 
f l | fs » Mok 
Dis? 8 . 
J TYW2Dy IEP 1 
* 1 


e, 
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N08 
Dag 
N 
D 
9 
ds 
1a 
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Man 
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PD! 
"RN 
M91 
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d: 
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Conj. II. 


ee eee 
Pibel 


92 
MIB 
MWD 
DD 
„P. 

9 

DNTP 
17500 
15.09 


Conj. 
Nipbal 


. 


(907292 
M292 
Dig 
Dp 

Dp 
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iD 

199 92 
1129) 


(-) TP2 
2 
11D 


(-) 28 
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h Mοανον 


(9575985 
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RA 


bt 
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55 
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l 
Wee 
Ren 


AP T2 (_) P97 


95 
dog 
MTRDD 
Dp 
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d. 2 
gg 
DDD 
Y) 
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W 


9 
de 
NNp23 

NTW224 
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TPP 
D 
Ng 
. 

VO 

DINTPD 

Ng 
4 

8 

(95755 

v 

Nb 

"POR 
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My 
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131. The Chaldee and Syriac are but different dialects of the Hebrew: 
for they conjugate verbs after the ſame manner by three conjugations in 
the active voice, viz. Pehal, Pahel, and Aphel; and three paſſive, Eth 
Ethpaal, and Ethtaphal ; for they form all their paſſives in imitation of the 
Hebrew Hithpahel, by prefixing TN (ith), or DR (eth) and ſometimes 
NN (hith) to the active voice of each conjugation. Of this we have 
an inſtance in Ephphatha (it ſhould be Ethphathach, if literally tranſlated) 
from the verb MINA he opened; and with the prefix FN, it is MNQN8. 
be opened, - in the imperative mood. Mark vii. 34. * 

132. Beſides the parts of ſpeech hitherto mentioned, there is another ſort 
of wards which are uſed to expreſs the manner or circumſtance of an 
action or any thing that is predicated of- another. The principal of this 
ſort are uſually called Adverbs, from being joined to verbs or nouns to 
expreſs the manner, time, place, number, order, quantity, quality, and 
various other accidents, of which more hereafter. Theſe kind of words 
are expreſſed in the Hebrew, and in all the oriental tongues, by what we 
call prefixes, affixes, and paragogic letters. . | 

133. The prefixes are prepoſitions made of the letters , , I, * 
2 5 2, thus for inſtance they uſe Y for out of, or from, as MID 
out of the houſe ; mma, 22 ſignifies that, as "WPRY, that I 
aroſe. N interrogates, as Wn, is there? J is a conjunction copulative, 
2s WY) ') the afflicted and the poor. I implies likeneſs, as ADR 
as, or, like a man. 9 is to, for, near, between, &c. as mms to the 
Lord. 2 moſtly ſignifies in or with; as MYA, in or with deceit. 

134. The Aﬀixes are chiefly pronouns truncated, io make one word out 


of two, as is evident from (Init. 116.) compared with the following table 


of affixes. 
| = = m. | 
bag. 9.9. *1] 1 |] 1.[y num. ) 


—__—— 


Plug, 33 vo | EB a n © 
| Firſt, - | Second. 


. * * „ * 


135. Hence it is that we ſo often meet with Hebrew words, names, &c. 
terminating in i, ni, nu, &c; as TAY abdi, my ſervant; IN abi, my 
father; JN adonai, my Lord; WN Eli, my God; my ammi, my 
people; „NY - Dy Im- manu-el, God with us; pat Sabak- 
; tha-ni, Thou haſt forſaken me, Matth. xxvii. 46.” Ey the way, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve here; that the exclamation bf our Saviour, Eli. 
* Eli, lama ſabakthani, as it is rendered by the greek, and by our tranſla- 
tors, My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me!“ ſeems to carry in 
it an idea of deſpondency and diſtruſt at the point of death, as is not be- 
coming of any man, much leſs the moſt perfect of men It appears to 


me, that the author of the Syriac verſion thought ſo; for he has 5 
7 | tter 


S „ — —————— 
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Petter expreſſed it thus cas). N WN O God, 
O God, to whom haſt thou left me! i. e. into what mercileſs hands 
haſt thou ſuffered me to fall! . | : 
136. In every 2 relating to pooch, the Hebrew manner is fol- 
lowed by the Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan ; only, in the latter there is 
no uſe of the . Vowel Points, as probably there was not in the original 
Hebrew: the principal differences conſiſt in a metatheſis or change of ſer- 
vile letters, and ſometimes the radical, tho* rarely. But I have ſaid as 
much of the nature and genius of the Hebrew tongue as is ſufficient for 
6 my purpoſe, and ſhall now proceed to the Greek cuſtom of ſpeech. 55 
| 137. Of the Greek letters we have already 1 treated; and ſhall 
| now proceed to ſhew the particular methods they uſed for declining nouns 
and conjugating verbs, and other parts of ſpeech. And in reſpect to the 
firſt of theſe, we find it was quite different from the Hebrew manner 
| above-mentioned ; for the Greeks did this by different terminations of the 
noun or name, according to the different caſe in which it was uſed both 
| in the ſingular and plural number ; they alſo expreſſed the different genders 
of adjective nouns and pronouns, in the ſame manner for the molt part. 
In the number of nouns they follow the Hebrew, having the dual number ; 
which alfo they diſtinguiſh in the verbs, where the Hebrew had none. 
| They have but five caſes, the ablative being the ſame as the dative termi- 
| nation with them. 7 5 | 
138. As indicative and relative particles are common to all languages, 
ſo we find a moſt frequent uſe of them in the Greek tongue; the common 
article which they prefixed to words was declinable in number, caſe, and 
gender ; as follows : 1 


— 
— 
0 

S 
* 
S 
S 
E. 


5 a Plural. 
\ N. G. D. A. NA; Ga 0 186 
| Maſ. 3 7% ww To TW Tov os Tov Toi Tas 
| 


o = . as — 
Fem. „ wm Ty vu | Ta ra | a r Tai Tas 


Neut. o r % 70 7 To04v Ta 7 Tois Ta 


149. The relative ar ſubjunctiye article, they declined thus; 


Singular, — Plural. 
| N. G. X. N, A. G, D. N. 
| Maſ. o% YB & ov @ _ 1 06 wy 019 Y; 
| F em, 9 7 pe] 1 ci te r Gay a; 
N eut. o 3 0 00 04y a wy 05 a 
140. The nouns are of various declenſions according to their ſeveral} 
endings ; the firſt declination has two terminations of the maſculine gender. 


only, viz. g and 19 3 as HG honour, * ανnr 4 judge, and are thus, 


declined : 3 
| Nd H K V. Na, GIN. G 4 v. 
| Tibia „ „ as 4 | @ ay f a as as. 
| © XeiT=25 8F T Sv 


14% The 
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141. The ſecond declenſion has alſo two terminations alſo, viz. « and 
#3 as fes a ſong, Ty honour; and both of the feminine gender, and 
are thus delined : - | = 


N. G. D. A. v. * G, D. | N. G. D. 4. V. 


1 - & 3 & aw [a o ai ac c 
„ Tye 7% m * * 


142. The third declenſion has two terminations, « and ©» ; of which og 
is maſculine for the moſt part, and o neuter. As 6 Xoyo; ſpeech, and 
Te Zvao» wood; Which are thus declined : 


, e 
à. Aoy-05 &g c ov y W o 01 WY 0% , 85 0b 
To CN — @ ov ov a . &r o0is et c 


143. The fourth declenſion has the two terminations w; and « ; the 
former of the maſculine, feminine, or common gender, the latter of the 
neuter ; as 5 Meveazus, Menelaus, and ro EUYiw), fertile 3 and are thus 
declined: | = 


NN,. GCDIN F. 
0 Mertt- @ & ww ws wu wy » o de aus  @ 
To EU wv W@ wav wv 0 0 WF. 9 


144. The fifth declenſion has nine terminations of the nominative ; 
viz. four vowels, a, i, v. o; and five conſonants, „ e, c, &, I; but 
the firſt letters of the genitive, &c. terminations, are not to be known, 
but by a grammar ar dictionary, AS Yeaxapmca, Yeapoa-Toc, a letter; Ee, 
EAN -, honey; 570% You: vo, the knee; Avro, AnT=-waE-, latona 5 Tay, 
ra- e., pa an; yrag, nra-TO», the liver; woras, pror-ad®-, unity; Jugat, 
gog- aF, the breaſt; uy, d b., the viſage. In all which, tis eaſy to 
oblerve, that the genitive caſe adds a ſyllable to the radix or nominative ; 
and that it conſtantly terminates in oc. The dative of this declenſion both 
ſingular and plural, changes o5 IntO n, as ve , Yeuauma-Tiy ſingular, 
and yeawpa-o, plural. The other caſes are eafily known for words of 
this declenſion, bs that of the article prefixed thereto. 

145. The Greeks had a ſort of nouns or names, which they called 
Patronymics, as being derived from the name of the father or ſome perſon 
of the family. Thus from ArTgevs, Atreus, come Argue, Atrides ; from 
Idee, Peleus, Tinaz9;, Pelides ; but theſe are terms for the moſt part 
uſed by poets, who often ſay Atrides for Atreus's ſon, when they ſpeak 
of Menelaus or Agamemnon ; and Pelides for Achilles, the ſon of Peleus. 
Hence theſe and ſuch like words abound in our language in the various 
tranſlation of the Greek poets, particularly in that of Homer, by Mr. 
Pore. | 

146. The adjeQtive nouns, or names of quality, were by them made to 
expreſs the different genders by different terminations ; thus: . 


Maſ. 
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el | Maſ.. Fem. : Neut. N | 


7 0 . 
ex ö AyiS,, dye, &yiou, holy. 
„ þ "Oh etna, | otv, — 

; 4 n : * . . 
the adjec- | r e Te acious. 
tives. Arx, ana, &TNav, | imple. 

Lacy acc, rag, | 


147. Theſe adjectives in each reſpective form, are declined after the 
fame manner with the nouns ſubſtantive above thro” all the caſes ; and the 
conjugation to which they belong, is known by the termination thus, 
Ay, is declined as a noun of the third conjugation (142). As 4yi©-, 
ay, ayw, Kc. Ayia follows the ſecond conjugation (141). As dna, 
ay uy aryin, Kc. ſome follow the fifth declenſion, as Ilag, arr., 
XarTi, rarra, &c. | R Ea 
148. Sometimes they uſed the ſame termination for both maſculine and 
feminine ſubjects; as 5 and n ue, and To abs, true; 6 and y h 
and to evygwrs, gracious. Sometimes all the three genders were expreſſed 
only by the particle, and not at all in the adjectives; as ò and ] and rs 
prexcy, happy. On the other hand, ſome adjectives are varied thro". the 
Whole theme to expreſs the genders, as «5, mal. ,, fem. 5, neut. one. 

So all the compounds of «#5; as Sig, dla, wht, &, 5 

149. As they expreſſed caſe and gender by difterent terminations, ſo 
they did likewiſe the degrees of compariſon. Thus the themes in . 
formed the comparative by changing 5 into T:e©-, and the ſuperlative in 
ad, as woZ@-, glorious ; eg, more glorious; df moſt 
glorious. Some form the comparative in «5:g06, and the ſuperlative in 
tro; As owPpwy, modeſt, owPeorig®-, more modeſt, c ον ? als, moſt 
modeſt. Many words are very irregular, and expreſs the degrees by ao 
certain rule; as Kane, xanMiu, xa, fair, fairer, faireſt And in a 
great number of caſes the degrees are formed by wholly different words, 
and very often the fame degree by ſeveral different words; thus Ke, 
bad, forms the comparative by four words, xaxoTig5x, Xxaxiwv, Xt00%, 
Werl worſe; and the ſuperlative by two, xaxicos and x igros, Worlt 
of all. | | 


150. The Pronouns in this tongue are PY, I; ov, thou; & of him, (for 
the nominative is here wanting ;) and they are thus declined : 


Singuler. Dual Plural. 


N. G. D. A FRA Gi MK ER 

Eyw, tp, to Eff, | vw. Y WV." | Nhticy, NAW, M Y. 
., nn o, o, | vu, d, Liv, Vac 
* 8, ol, .* | TT, TD ee, TOw1, o . 


Their pronouns poſſeſſive are alike, «wo, mine, css, thine, 4g or tc, his; 
THeTEE%, ours, verge, yours, oPtrrecs, theirs, Their demonſtrative pro- 
nouns, ru og, this, Ig, he, ados, himſelf. Theſe are all declined and 
compared in the ſame manner as adjective nouns (Inſt. 147. 149.) 


151. In this language even adverbs and prepoſtions are compared, de- 


elined, and admit of genders; as A, above; Awrigs, more above, or 
* higher; 
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higher; ArwraTo;, moſt lofty. Eyyvs, near; Exyvrigos, nearer ; eſyvra roc; 
neareſt. So the ſition, veg, over; vregrigas, moreover; vrigra reg, 
overmuch. Io, on ore ; fe, more before; ręcla xos Or TMewT09z fore- 
moſt, or firſt of all. But in all other caſes, the adverbs, prepoſitions, &c: - 
_ become adjectives, and conſequently ſubje& to all the ſame accidents 
of ſpeech. | : | 
152. The predicates, . or verbs, in this tongue admit of great variety in 
reſpect of conjugations, tenſes, &c. the conjugations are here denoted by 
the different terminations of the preſent, preterperfect, and future tenſe of 
che firſt perſon of the verb. Thus verbs of the firſt conjugation make the 
future in q, and the preterperfect tenſe in p; as yeagu, I write; 
aw, I will write; yiycape, I have written. Verbs of the ſecond con · 
. have for the ſame characters 4% and xa; as y; I ſpeak; e 
I will ſpeak; AAN N, I have ſpoken. The third has ow and x 3 as N 
1 fill ; WANCW, I will fill; TETANXHS I have filled. The fourth and fifth. | 
conjugation are ſomewhat irregular, and rather compounded of theſe, than 
diſtin from them. 12 2 
153. As to the tenſes they have not only the preſent; paſt, and future, 
as in the Hebrew ; but they dittinguiſh two futures, a time more than 
perfectly paſt, and beſides this, two indefinite tenſes, which they called 
Aoriſts; and in the paſſive voice, they expreſs a time which they called, 
the time a little after the future. So very critical and exact were they in 
regard to the circumſtance of time. | 
154. The moods which they expreſs were five; the indicative, the 
imperative, the optative, the ſubjunctive, and the infinitive; and theſe 
they nicely diſtinguiſn in each voice, and all the ſeveral tenſes. Their 
verbs have not only an active and paſſive form, but they had alſo a mean 
or middle form, which was active, and partly paſlive, both in the 
inflection and ſignification. They likewiſe had as many participles as tenſes 
in every voice. | 3 | M 
I ſhall lay before the reader, a paradigm of all the variations, inflections, 


and terminations, a Greek verb undergoes to expreſs the number, perſon, 
tenſe, mood, &c. in the active, paſlive, or middle voice, as follows: 


Irres M&. ..: 


wn 
Wy 
— 


135. Indicativg | 
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doo i623 werden agor gon marie] ww 
4 3418 anni anz19 40115 W 385 
12 H 10499] ©1914 28 ror aug e 408. 04 0 | | 
19.113 $1409 annh 01213 40217 15 3 
1 24 0 0429 401 SS 228 OW * I 
on 104791649] 4 18 g 406 % 4 ö 14 1 1 4 
1.09 129 amr aww ay =» 2 8 vv 
0440 gov vgn ae 00% 40% 0.19 am 4 * 
4 He 2446 — e 40 A5 5 wp als d 
19 119 aro] ue ww 5 Www N 
2 J ur m '+ ur Jad w|m Pep zorid f i eee ee 
t 16 vg 40% 40905 ge u ke wrlocug 4 5 
1 341 40 40 _ 4929 : 2 $19 v 
19442 10% % eee eee, aogors eee 19419 4 NN 
19.149 f e ge aogor 4095 40 ge © 1921 454 19178 al. 
102 2499 ar} our 40455 Ne v 
0.4.49 0% worm algo? 40905 40 6e 043 KR 4 IN 
aL 11k ark aul work E 5 as 7 
55 4809 245 ef a 4% 28 * 
9240 303 wewh| 4057 40% % aogariel O27 aA ano IN 
0.140 79023 = 7 4092 408 043 R al vo 4 
40 4 aro) aun 4045 de V 
2285 % #903 ee aogon ee ee eee ee 
029.140 27g.91 5 409% 409 406 19.12 [1 19910 4 
tor — 227 m coz | anan _ a 512 v 
I, 7 I Loy nb ca” 1 | 
EEE, HER len zeln zug | 


OO JAIL VIIUNT I 


ka 
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Sint ular Dual Plural | 
4 I” .... is 3 
Preſent A « ir 1107 c £T6 £TWOT AY 
& Imperf.P "EIN io) s 10 %% fo bon 0 lob 4 
22 — N „ H tofy E toVwe ay ; 
1 | 175 ; 1 ETWO OY 
Horiſt 2. 5 j e 1270 ere 1 T6 
. reh. vr, roh rer nr: Y TWIT A? IF 
Y N 75 t o cole far c tob8woay * 
N . A * c a OT uv QaTWY cc E EC TWINY * 
ö 3 i 9572 Nur. r r Irs 8 TWORH'| 28 
At Se V. , f FR SF 
& 2 ＋ 2 tn fe Ha PELPT c  tofuoay 7 
© BP * ; } 1 7 * ” | eee 2 
perfect. « 15 * at 80 re  ETWoAay | $ 
Ws 0 {80 Sov | Do Js doc 1 
NUNEN | \ I 
, ; * £ tre £T D rh © of r + 
| ; T7 W 3 a 28 
„ Tre OPTATWE MooD, E 
- Preſent 75 =” 01 i Os 1} 0170 GT 15 n ore oer 4 N 
& Imperf. 5 eiten „%% ore felge g ehm Pineda oiohs 010 = - 
. Acy-01144 Meter: d cr fois ohe oi foie orghe our J . 
— — — i Is 
. 511 vic e 6. %% bie JOLLLEY OTE Obev \ | 
Aoriſt 2. { . co 3 : 5 * 7 7 3 
* 78 ing £49 irre 66 Toy birne inte b ner f ö 
e Ner- „%% ewro n e Ne gie Ae  oxghe ewro | 1 x 
2 : — — — 5 — — — bh 1 
. 4 A 4 fa 0ic 01 CT 1 rv n re 94ey þ 
Future 2, P , * 7 9 ' 1 0 ; 
1047p cio 6:76 ie % o h [cies oeh owro 
MY* ot Ifir, fo bro % he- - flies Lo gef ehe o 3 
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160. In the foregoing ſcheme, tis eaſy to obſerve the Greeks made 
uſe of prefixes as well as affixes, like the Hebrews ; but with much greater 
variety; thus in the imperfect tenſe there is one letter prefixed to the 
theme, as «-Ayov ; in the preterperfect there are two, as M-Ax&; in the 
pluſg. perfect there are three prefixed, as -Aryav. By this paradigm we 
may ſee how conciſely they could expreſs themſelves in regard of the 
circumſtances of any predication ; for what we by a circumlocution expreſs 
in tha phraſe, I would I might be read hereafier, they ſay in one word, 
N NES 08phiy. | . | | 

161. In this tongue the greateſt uſe is made of prepoſitions; the prin- 
cipal of which nee the r A ! 


viz, iv, in | xa re, according to, againſt, 
116, to, or into. d, through, becauſe ot. 
2x c 3 pra, With, aſter. 
15 ere gc, from, with, agai ſt. 
ov, with. arri, for, againſt, 
eeo, before. «71, upon, to, over and above. 


geg, to, or before. mig, of, concerning. 
ava, by, again. aft, of, about, both ways, 
| aro, from, or under, | 
uro, under, 
ee, Over, above, 


". 162, By means of theſe prepoſitions they greatly compounded their 
verbs; and thereby acquired a greater variety of verbs-and verbal nouns, 
than any language before ever had. 'Thus from the radix or ſimple verb, 
Fipwy, to bear, to carry, &c. by compoſition they make, ava:qu, to bear 
or carry up, or again; gaPepu, to differ; mg Pip, to bear or carry about; 
rfoopeſo, to carry to, to profer; ouugriu, to bear with; pirafigw, to tranſ- 
fer, or tranſlate. And ſo in reſpect of many other verbs of a common 
or general nature. | : 

163. From ſimple verbs or themes, they very ſignificantly derived a 
large claſs of names, which they called verbal nouns. Thus from Ay, 
I read; and the preterperfe& of the middle voice, A:Mcyz, comes the noun 
Acyog, a word, ſpeech, or diſcourſe. So from the fr{ perſon preterper- 
fect of the paſſive voice of Peace, I write, comes the word, yeaupe, a 
letter; and ſo of numberleſs others. Hence alſo, the compound verbal 
nouns, ara Nu, analogy; TecAoyog, proipgue; NaXoyecy dialogue: tr N- 
yo, epilogue ; x ara, catalogue, &c; arzygapupa, anagram; hence 
ailo diagram, epigram, &c. | 

164. They not only iy mga their verbs, but likewiſe their nouns 
in the ſame manner; thus, for inſtance, from the theme ode., the way; 
they made eh, 3 cee, egreſs; eravodecs, regreſs; «dos, a going 
to, or upon. Herde, method, or going by; meeiides, period, or going 
about; Tzoocd;5, advent, or going to; owogrs, ſynod, or coming together, 
&c. And the like in a multitude of others. | 

165. They enriched their tongue with a till greater variety, by com- 
pounding nouns and verbs together into one word ; thus yiancyzy, to ge- 
neaiogize, is compounded of vue, generation: and Aryw, to declare. 
uus allo y:wpurrpiw, to meaſure the earth, is from ys, the earth; and 
Hertie, to Mcaiure, Hence the words geography, coſmography; and all 
| | af 
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of the like kind. The ſame thing they effected by compounding nouns 
with nouns, whether ſubſtantives or adjectives. As Begryerrpor, barometer, 
from Bages, Weight, and jrper, a meaſure ; ®iXoooPce, philoſopher, from 
g Mose, a friend or lover, and cl, wiſdom, &c. | 

166. The affirmative or poſitive ſignifications of nouns and verbs, they 
had a very ſhort way to — negative, by prefixing the particle or letter 
& ; thus awnria, amneſty, from a, and wzwuouai, to remember z abzog, 
atheiſt, from à and Qzcc, God; and ſo in others. Hence this letter comes 
to be called the privative particle. 

167. As we obſerved of the Hebrews, ſo among the Greeks there 
were different dialects, idioms, or ways of ſpeaking peculiar to ſeveral 

ple or nations of Greece; the principal of which were the four follow- 
ing, viz. (1) The Attics, who inhabited that part of Greece called At- 
tica. (2) The Ionians who lived in the county of Leffer Aſia, call Ionia. 
(3) The Dorians Inhabitants of part of Achaia or Greece. (4) The o- 
lians, who inhabited the county of Folia in Lefler Aſia, which was before 
called Myſia. 5 $69 

168. Among theſe the Attic dialect came neareſt the pure Greek; the 
chief properties of this dialect were as follows: They changed & into E, 
and ſaid, Zu» for ow ; os into v, as Sahar for Janhzoga ; into p, as a 
for «por, a male. And uſed contractions very much. 

169. The Ionic diale& put » for a; as $1% for pine; alſo : for « ; as 
inew for yinew and on the contrary, « for :; thus they ſaid rapw for 
rie And among the conſonants they put x for @; xs for ve alſo r 
for Þ; as ,anraeduan for a@aig5uai. They were quite averſe to contraction 
of words, and even reſolved the diphthongs. 

170. The Doric diale& delighted much in the letter à 3 for they uſed 
it inſtead of , as Papua for n; alſo for :; as vate for xmiitfw; alſo for 
wW AS wKyoay for KBIW) 3 TeaTo; for TEwT09. Laftly, they uſed it for 61. 40 
das for xnude;, They alſo put n for a, as G for , and for «, as 
voc vv for . For « they uſed ai, AS aids: for iis, For & they ſome- 
times put Wy AS wTrk for Tas ſometimes EV, As *, for CALEDTTS: and 
ſometimes o as A:yoioa for Ayvoai. Among the conſonants they put 92 
fer G as ovpioow for cv; o for 0, as cos for Beog 5 * for T, as ox for 


. 4e; and on the contrary, 7 ſor &, AS Trvo; for xte. 


171. The Zolic dialect puts w for o, as xwpo; for xopoc; and contrarily. 
o for , AS eco for ECW; 5 E£ for &, as di eos for Injoocz a; for , AS Kana; 
for xanag & for ww, as o ala for owyala before e, AS Prax; for ęaxoc 
They reje& the aſpiration, and ſay ;Aiz;, Elios, for ie, Helios, the Sun. 
And inſtead of the, they often double the following conſonants as, for 
c Teigw they uſe ow: ew. | 

172. The Greek pocts had alſo a peculiar diction, and alſo mixed the 
dialects; thus Homer uſed molt of the dialects, but chiefly the Ionic; 
Pindar the Doric; Ariſtophanes and Euripides, the Attic ; Sophocles and 
A ſchylus, moſtly doric, in their ſongs, chorus's, &c ; concerning all 
which ſee the larger Greek grammers. 


173. From Greece we proceed to Italy, part of which anciently called 
Latium, and its Inhabitants Latini, the Latines, whoſe language we till 
call Latin, of which we are now to treat, as it makes ſo conſiderable a 

art of our own As the Latins borrow'd their letters from the moſt ancient 
Greeks (Inſt, ) ſo they did likewiſe in a great meaſure imitate _ in 
their 
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their diction, or manner of expreſſing the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, and 
their reſpective accidents, as perſon. gender, caſe, mood, &c. only in 
reſpect to number they differed from the Hebrew and Greek, having only 
the ſingular and plural. Alſo in forming verbal expreſſions, they whoYy 
omit the method of prefixes, being content with different terminations only. 
| _ they made the dative and ablative two diſtin caſes, and ſo had fix 
in all. | . 
174. Tho' the Latins did not make quite ſo much uſe of indicative par- 
ticles as the Greeks, yet theſe they had, and declined them in the fam > 
manner, Ihus : © | 


Singular e 

M. „VVV. M. F. N. 
Nom. Hic Hzc Hoc ||] Hi He Hæc 
Gen. Hujus Hujus Hujus || Horum Harum Horum 
Dat. Huic Huic Huic || His His His 
Acc. Hunc Hanc Hoc || Hos Has He 
Voc. Hic  Haxc Hoc Hi Hz Hac 
Abl. Hoc Hic Hoc His His His. 


175. Their nouns ſubſtantive, like thoſe of the Greek, were of different 
declenſion according to the different terminations of the theme, or elſe of 
the genitive caſe ſingular, which laſt is the general characteriſtic, and 
therefore is annexed to each word in the dictionaries. For if once we 
know the genitive of the ſingular, we immediately know how it mult ter- 
minate to expreſs every other caſe both ſingular and plural; accordingly 
they had five declenſions, of which the genitive ſingular of the firſt was z ; 
of the ſecond, i; of the third, is; of the fourth, us; of the fifth, ei. 
All which are exhibited in the following table of each declination through- 
out, 


| Singular > Plural | 
NF © D 4.V-A-..N- G o 4A 


| Mui-a & [Kam fa] a & | arum | 15 los l 
12} Domin 4 1 8 um | elo 1 jor] „ 
3 Frater- is li lem e es | um {| 1bas les | es 
 $:iMan-us |] us| wi] um jus} u us | uum | ibus | us | us 
*|Di-es ei | et em les e | es | erum | ebus | e- | es 


177. Theſe declenfions are pretty regular, and what anomalies there are, 
we are made acquainted with from the grammer. 'Thus in the ſecond 
declenſion, the vocative is the fame with the nominative in general; as O 
magiſter, O maſter; and ſome that end in us has the vocative the ſame, 
as O Deus, O God. So filius, has the vocative in i; as O fili, O ſon. In 
the third declenſion, ſeveral letters are expreſſed to the genitive is, accord- 
ing to the theme; thus frater makes frat-ris; lapis makes lapi-dis ; ſtirps 
makes ſtirpis, &c. 

178. In nouns or adjective, or names of quality, they ſometimes ex- 
cn all the three genders by different terminations ; as bonus, bona, 
onum, good; thus they ſaid, bonus vir, a good man; bona mulier, a 
good woman; bonum vinum; good wine. Sometimes they expreffed on 

: genders 
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genders of nouns by thoſe of the particles only; as hie parent, a father ; 


but hc parens, à mother. Some adjectives expreſs the maſculine and 
feminine by the article, and the neuter by a different termination; as hie 
triſtis vir, hæc triſtis mulier; but they ſaid, hoc triſte ſilentium. Again, 
ſome adjectives kept the ſame form under all the genders; as hic tzlix, 
hec felix, hoc felix. From what we have ſaid, tis eaſy to be obſerved, 
that adjectives of every form have their caſes expreſſed in each number, 
Lke the ſubſſantives to which they are ſimilar in termination. | 

179. The Latins very much imitate the Greeks, alſo, in the manner of 
comparing of their adjectives, which they do by adding to the theme, or 
poſitive degree the terminations or or us, in the firſt caſe that ends in 1, 
from the comparative degree. Thus from durus, hard, they ſaid for the 


maſculine and feminine, hic durior, hæc duri-or ; and for the neuter, hoc 


duri-us, harder. So triſtis, ſad ; hic & hc triſtior, and hoc triſtius, more 


| fad. The ſuperlative degree they expreſſed by flimus; as duriſſimus, 


hardeſt; triſtiſſimus, ſaddeſt. 

180. To the general rule they had ſome exceptions: Thus, if the poſi- 
tive ended in er, they formed the ſuperlative, by adding imus, as pulcher, 
fair; pulcherimus, faireſt. Again, ſome which end in lis, change lis into 
Imus, for the ſuperlative, as humilis, humble; humillimus, moſt hum- 


ble; but of this ſort, there are very few. If a vowel come before us in 


the poſitive, it is compared by magis, more; and maxime, moſt; as pius, 
pious; magis pius, more pious; maxime pius, moſt pious. 

181. In {ome inſtances, they as well as the Greeks, compared by quite 
different words; as bonus, good; melior, better; optimus, beſt. Mag- 
nus, great; major, greater; maximus, greateſt. Multus, much; plus, 
more; plurimus, moſt. But of theſe there are not a great number. 

182. They exactly followed the Greeks in the declenſien of their pri- 
mitive pronouns, ego, I; tu, thou; ſui, of himſelf, as will appear by 
comparing Inſt. 150. with the following ſcheme. 


Singular | Plural 


NG BP O42 1 


— 


u cui ii n tu te os veſtrüm vobis vos vos vobis 


go, mei mihi me * me] jnos noſtram nobis nos nobia 
1 v 
e e 8 ſui b ſe e 


183. There are alſo ſeveral adjective pronouns, or perſonal names, 
which they varied through all the genders, numbers, and caſes according 
to the following examples, of iſte, is, he; qui, quis, who. 


W. , N VVL. ee es. oe RT bs nz 


M. ( Ile | illivs | ili jiltum ; ille |illo | | Illi illorum} illis [alles ini im 
illius illi fillam 5 ita} Ihe illarum | illis illas | ille | illis 
Lilhus illi fillud I illudf illo I IIla | iltorum | illis illa | illa | illis 


M. (Is ſejus ei eum eo Ii eorum = eos UBS: 
F, 11 ejus [ei feam ea | | Ez |] carum | iis Fei eas | lis Fei 
N. © Id .Jejus Jei ſid eo Ea | earum is Je lis 

M 

F 


a 
Qui | cujus cui quem ts Qui — quibus — | quibus. - 
cul a N 


quarum] quibus I qu quibus 


qu 


quam 
quod 
quid 


qua | | Quz 
. quo 
cui qui | Wz 


quibus 


quorum | quibus 


184. As 


— — . 
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184. As in the nouns, ſo in the verbs, the Latins dropt the dual none- 
ber, as finding it quite ſuperfluous, and eaſily ſupplied by ambo, ambæ, 


| ambo, both; or by duo, two. Their tenſes were but five; the reſent, 


preter imperfect, preterperfeci, 32 and the future; they diſ- 
regarded the two aoriſts, and the ſecond future of the Greeks, togetber 
with their paulo poſt futurum, as niceties of too little uſe, and apt to 
perplex the language too much; and by thus retrenching the tenſes they 
rendered their language more ſimple and facile, and therefore much pre- 
ferable to the Greek in this reſpect. | 
't:185. Another thing in which they improved upon the Greeks was, 
by imitating the Hebrew Oy in contenting themſelves with forms 
for. the active and paſſive voice only; thus one third of the greateſt difli-- 
culty of learning the language was avoided by their wiſely rejecting the 
form of the mean or middle voice, (ſee Inſt. 154.). Their active voices 
were generally the radix or theme which terminated in one or two vowels, 
a5 amo, I love; doceo, I teach; and were made to expreſs the paſſive by 
adding the letter (r); as amor, I am loved; doceor, I am taught. 
They had indeed many verbs of an active fignification under a paſlive 
form : as loquor, I ſpeak; and on the contrary, ſome (tho' very few) 
verbs of an active form have a paſſive fignification ; as vapulo, I am 
beaten. But this created little difficulty when once the forms themſelves 
were known. | 

186. The moods alſo underwent a correction: for whereas the Greeks 
had two forms, for what was called the optative and ſubjunctive moods, 
the Latins included both in one, judiciouſly chuſing to expreſs the optative, 
potential, and ſubjunctive moods, by a fingle word or two proper to each, 
rather than embarraſs a language with a numerous ſet of terminations to 
no purpoſe; for by this means one form was ſufficient, and they could 
more naturally convey their ideas, by ſaying, Utinam amaviſſem, O that I 
had loved; or, J might or ought to had loved; or, Cum amaviſſem, when 
I had loved; if the thing be well expreſſed once in the proper word, 


why ſhould it be again expreſſed in the verb? 


197. The participles of latin verbs are two in each voice; thus from 
amo, I love, is formed amans, loving ; and in the future tenſe, amatu- 
rus, about to love; in the paſlive voice, amor; the E of the pre- 
ſent, is amatus, loved; of the future, amandus, to be loved. And theſe 
forms are general for every ſort of verb. 

188. Beſides the uſual forms of verbal expreſſion, the Latins had two 
ethers, called Gerunds and Supines. The former of which ſeems to be a 
ſort of verbal nouns having the fignification of a verb, and the form of a 
noun ; as (N) amandum, to love; (G) amandi, of loving; (D) aman- 
do, to or for loving ; (A) amandum, to love ; (Ab.) amando, in loving. 
Though the nominative and dative are rarely in uſe. In this form of 
expreſſion they ſeem to have imitated the Hebrew, who "tis well known 
had thoſe very ways of ſpeaking; as MPY2 in vifitando, in viſiting. 


9 N dicendo, ſaying, &c. : 
189. The ſupines are a form of expreſſion ſomewhat a-kin to the for- 

mer: Of theſe there are two kinds, one active, in um; as amatum, to 

love, and the other paſſive, in u; as amatu, to be loved. 

190. The conjugations of verbs in this tongue, are ſimple, regular for 

he moſt part, and few ; in each reſpect far exceeding the Greek. They are 


but four in number, and are thus characterized or diſtinguiſhed ; _— 
5 8 
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the . firſt conjugation have the firſt perſon of the preter tenſe in avi; the 
infinitive mood in are, and the firſt ſupine in atum, and in like manner 
the other conjugations as exhibited below. 


" Preſent. Preterperf. Infinit. Supine. 
1. Conj. Amo, Amavi, Amare, Amatum. 
2. Conj. Doceo, Docui, Docere, Doctum. 


3. Conj. Lego, Legi. Legere, Lectum. 
4. Conj. Audio, Audivi, Audire, Auditum. 


191. I ſhall now ſubjoin a Paradigm of terminations, expreſſing every 
perſon, number, mood, tenſe, &c. of every conjugation, in the active 
and paſſive voice of a Latin verb; with the Engliſh expreſſion fitted 
thereto by the fide, ſo, that thereby it will be very eaſy to find the Latin 
expreſſion for any Engliſh one, if the ſignification of the verb, &c. be 
firl known from a dictionary. For example, ſuppoſe the expreſſion or 

redication be——He may have loved; I know, that to love, is amo 
in the dictionary, and there ſeeing are and avi, I know tis of the firſt 
conjugation. Again, the word he is the 3d perſon ſingular, and may is 
the potential mood; and hawe is the preterperfect tenſe. Therefore, I 
look in the firſt conjugation in the 24 mood, preterperfe& tenſe, zd perſon 
ſingular, and I find aw-erit; which being joined to the verb am-o, inſtead 
of o, makes amaverit, the expreſſion required; and thus you proceed for 
any other, | | 


9 
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192. A Pax aIcOM of Latin Verbs in each Conjugation, 
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3 Am o Doc- eo Leg-o Audio Jon, mood, and 
— I love L icach -. l read hear. ſcenſe, &c 
. . 8. 8. | | 
10 0 0 bo. I 
32 as 28 E 18 Thou eſt 
2 5 at " NP it it e-eth, s. 
L P. ” Rs P. 
2 1 amus mus mus IMUs We 
2 atis tis 18 tis Ye _ 
2 .ant -nt N unt ſiunt They 3 
— 
i abam bam bam iebam I-ed 
& [2 abas bas bas ſiebas Thou · edſt 
zz abat bat bat iebat e- ed 
E £ 1 P. | of 
E | abamus -bamus -bamus iebamus We - 
E abatis batis -batis xcbatis Ye Fed 
| 1: avant -bant cbant ſiebant They | 
. 1 8. | 
av. 1 4-1 1 vi I havered 
. l avi iſti 101 iv-iſti Chou haſt-ed 
= [3 av.it 4-1t at iv it He hath-ed 
-4 F. | P, Ec F. 
jt av-i nus fu-imus imus iv-imus We 
L (2 av-iſtis u-iitis ittis ſiv.iſtis Ye have-ed 
By 2 | ) e j erunt 5 erunt BE 0 erunt They 
| era ere ere 
FE. „ of 8. 5 
- | av-era.n qu-e am ram iv-eram I had- ed 
2 E av-eraz fi-cras eras iv-eras Thou nadſt- ed 
ct; aV-Cra: u- erat erat iv-erat He had- ed 
74 2 2 5 E. 
Thi zu-cramus fu-eramus feramus iv-eramus We 
2 av-cratis [u-eratis eratis v eratis Ye had-ed 
; av-ecra:t Fu-erant v.erant They 
5 8. 4 d. 6 
1 abo ebo am 
E abis 21018 es 
- 3 abit ©: | WH bet 
5 P. 5 2 
Ei abimus ebimus mus 
2 àAbitis ebitis tis 
2 abunt ſebunt nt 
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193 The SUBJUNCTIvE c. Moops, 
em eam am ma), or can 
2 es eas 5 may, canſt 
5 z et at at He may, can 
3 x emus eamus amus i 
* 12 etis atis tis Le may, can 
ent feant. nt They 2 
1 arem fęerem lerem + Lata tal 4 
2 2 ares res res mighteſt 
= 3 aret ret ret te might x 
{2,1 aremus ſeremus F-remus We 5 
E 2 aretis ſeretis feretis e F might | 
| iz erent ſ2rent rent hey 
t av-erim fA-erim rim ay have-cd 
2 av-eris ſu-eris leris f { may have-ed 
HE av-erit ſu-erit erit » eri e may have ed 
= j1 av-erimus ſu-erimus ſerimus J erimus * © | 
8 [2 av-eritis ſu-eritis fer tis v-eritis le may | 
— j3 av-erint ſa-erint  - ferint [tv-erint hey 2 
D Hav-iſlem Uuuiſſem tem iv-1tem |! might have-ed 
| 3.2 av- iſſes ju; iſſes les liv-iſſes f mightelt have-ed 
{= 3 av-iſſet ſu- iſſet iſſet iv ĩſſet le might have- ed ö 
45 av iſſemushu· iſſemus ſiſſemus ſv-iſſemus [e 
J 2 av-iſletis ſu- iſſetis fiſſetis iv-iſſetis [Le F might have - ed 
E 3 ay-thent fu ifſent ſiſſent iv-iſſent They 
1 av-Ccro- -Cro ero uV-ero mall have-ed 9 
i; 2 av-eris Ju-eris eris iv-eris Mall have- ed TT, 
|5'3 av-erit erit rit iv-erit Je ſhall have · ed , 
Z 1 av-erimus u-erimus {:rimus y-erimus [Ve | | 
[© 2 av-eritis, u-eritis feritis ſiv-eritis JYe ſhall have-ed 
' 3 av-erint uv-erint rint iv-erint They | | 
194. The ImpERATIvE Moov. 
22 a, ato ©, eto , 1to 
5 3 et, ato ſeat, eto at, ito 
i emus eamaus Jamus 
Iz ate, ote ſete, etote Jite, itote 
113 ent, anto ſeant, ento Jant, unto ſia 
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The IN FINITIVE Moop. 
Preſ. are re ere ire To 0 bs | = 
aſt av - iſſe u- iſſe iſle [iſt To have or had- ed 
Fut. turum 1 turum _ turum 1 0. turum Late To be about | | | { 
Ger. andi, do, dumend), do, duni, ſendi, do, dum ſiendi, do dum, T.. by-ing, To 7 
Sup. jatum, atu, tum, tu, tum, ta ſitum, tu, [r, to x | 
art. ans, aturus. 5 lens; Tcuruz- lens. trus. lens, iturus. ng, about to- : 
| 
C 
| 
196. The Passiv VOICE. InpicaTivE Moop. ' 1 
1 
2 or eor or or I am-ed ER | 
2 arts, are ris, ere feris, ere fris, ire Thou art- ed 
S atur tur itur itur He is- ed 
Tj: amur mur imur imur We | 
— 2 amini mini limini imini ve are- ed | 
z antur entur untur untur They 5 ; 
f abar ebar ebar —liebar I was-ed 
32 abaris, abare ebaris, ebareſebaris. ebar iebaris, iebareſ Thou waſt- ed 
= z abatur ebatur ebatur iebatur He was- ed 
Ei abamur ſebamur febamur iebamur We 
E[2 abamini ſebamini ebamini iebamini qe were ed 
3 abantur ſebantur febantur ebantur They 
i atus ſum,ſuijtus ſum, ful ſcus ſum, fui ſitus ſum, fuiſl have been-ed =; 
⁊ atus es, fuiſtiſtus es, fuiſti tus es, fuiſti ſitus es, fuiſti. Thou haſt been- ed 
213 atus eſt, fuittus eſt, fuit ſtus eſt, fuit ſitus eſt, fuit |He hath been - ed 
31 ati aum ti e ti ſumns iti ſumus We 
* 2 ati eſtis ti eſtis ti eſtis iti eſtis e have been- ed 
3 ati ſunt ti ſunt ti ſunt iti ſunt They 
Ii atieram feram | eram it! eram had been-ed 
2 2 ati eras ftieras_ ti eras iti eras Thou hadit been-ed 
= [3 ati erat ſti erat ti erat iti erat He had been-ed 
811 ati eramus ti eramus {ti eramus {iti eramus We 1 
=|2 ati eratis ti eratis ti eratis ti eratis Ve had been-ed 
85 z ati erant ti erant ti erant bi erant They wr 
ſi att eram | ſebor r i I ſhall, will, be- ed 3h 
| |2 aberis, abereeberis, ebere ſeris, ere Thou ſhalt, &c. be-ed. 1 
> [3 abitur bitur tur tie ſhall, &c. be- ed 42 
= |: abimur bimur mur We 2 
= [> abimini bimini emini ve ſhall, &c. be-ed | * | 
Iz abantur buntur ntur They | 
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| 197+ 
{| — 
| Ter may, Can, 1 
. [2 exeris, ere ris, are faris, iare Thou may'ſt, &c. be- ed 
53 etur tur tur ' JHe ſhall, &c. be · ed ö 
|= | 
Zi emur mur amuf We | 
z emini mini mini e may, &c. be · ed | 
3 entur antur antur - They 
| jr arer rer Irer might, &c. be-ed * 
ic; [2 areris, arereſereris, erere ſercris, Ireris, irere Thou might'ſt, &c. be · ed 
3 aretur retur e might, &c. be-ed ©: 
| 8/1 aremur emur We | 
Ez aremini remini Ve might, &ec. be- ed 
arentur rentur | They 
ii atus {1m Il may have been ed 1 
2 atus ſis Thou may ſt have been cd 
3 atus ſit e may have been ed 
x ati ſimus | | 
2 2 3 
3 ati ſint ti ſint * 7 | 
1 atus elem tus ellem S ellem . | 
2 atus efſes {tus eſſes | 5p 5 
3 atus eſſet ſtus eſſet | 
1 ati eſſemus |ti eſſemus F | 
2 ati efletis {ti efſetis =o 
3 ati eſſent ſti eſſent | 
11 atus Tucro tus fuer | [tu | ; 
{| .{z atus fueris [tus fueris ftus fueris fitus fueris | — {ed ; 
| = [3 atus fuerit [tus fuerit : 
i ati fuerimugti fuerimus fuerimus iti fuerimus We 4 * f 
]={2 ati fueritis ſti fueritis "DR Fed 
Iz ati fueriut ki fueriat 
198. The IMP ERATIVYE Moon. 
© E are, ator 6 ca. & Kor ire, tor be thod-ed | 
Z ſe ator, etur tur, £tor jacur, itor ur, iator [Let him be- ed 
t emur amur mur iamur et us be- ed 
Pj amini, aminor emini, eminor fjiminy, minor ſimini, iminor Be ye 
Iz entur, antor — Hantur, antor ſiantur, iuntor Let them be. ed 
199. The 
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199. The IT INIT IVE Moop 


* 1 


* 7 


Prei. arri EIL 


1 
5 eſſe | eſſe eſſe 


I Fo be-el T7 
.,. - { efle [To have been- ed 
fuiſſe, h } ut 


Fut. tum iri tum iri tum iri tum iri To be about to be- ed 


o PARTICIPLES., 


Paſt fatus, a, um ſtus, a, um ſtus, a, um |itus, a, um. | ed Fo 
Fut. andus, a, umſendus, a, umſendus, a, umſiendus, a, um Lo be-ed _ 


201. The Latin tongue abounded with a great number of adverbs, 


conjunctions, prepoſitions, &c. of which the latter being here, as well as 
in the Greck, of great uſe in the compoſition of verbs, it will be ne- 
ceflary to exhibit the principal of them in a table, as follows: 


A, or ab, from. Juxta, by, or beſide, 

Ad, to. Ob, for, or againſt, 
Adverſus, againſt. Per, by, or through. 
4 before. Poſt, afterwards; - 

is, 2 Præ, before, better than. 
Citra c on this Side, Præter, befides, moreover, 
Circum, about. Pro, for, before, becauſe of. 

Contra, againſt. Prope, near to. 5 

Coram, before. Propter, becauſe of. 

Cum, with. Secundum, according to. 

Clam, ſecretly. N without. 

De, of, or from. Su Par 

F, : Subter, c under. 

Ex, ö . Super, over, above. 

xtra, without, Supra, above another. 

een _ 3 282 

Infra, below. enus, up to. 

Inter, between. Verſus, towards, 

In, in, or into. LItra, beyond. 


202. Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral other prepoſitions which they uſed 
only in compoſition with nouns and verbs, as dis, re, ſe, am, ve, and 
ſome add ne; of all which, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew the uſe in compo- 
Aion of words, having obſerved, (1.) That for the ſake of euphony, 
and to avoid aſperity in utterance, the final conſonant in prepoſitions is 
ſometimes changed into a vowel, as aufero, for adfero; (2.) ſometimes 
into a confonant; as afluens, (inſtead of adfluens,) affluent. (3.) So 
cam has been changed into cox in many words; as condoleo (inſtead of 
cuindoleo) to condole. (4.) Sometimes the final confonant is dropt, as 

| ; co33qualis 


— ———— 
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cozqualis (for conæqualis) coequa!. (5.) To avoid what they called 
hiatus, from too great a concourſe of vowels; they often interpoſed a 
conſonant between the prepoſition and theme; as redimo (to redeem) from 
re again, and emo to buy. So they ſaid redoleo (to give a ſmell, for 
reoleo ; redundo, (to redown) for reundo, &c. | 

203. In compounding nouns and verbs, the prepoſition a was uſed 
before m and v; as a-moveo, to amove ; or remove; a-verto, to avert. 
Ab, is uſed before all vowels; as ab-alieno, to abalienate; ab-erro, to 
aberrate or wander; ab-juro, to abjure ; ab- oleo, to aboliſh ; ab-utor, to 
abuſe. Alſo, before the conſonants d, f, h, j, I, n, r, s; as abduco, to 
abduce or lead from. Ablutio, ablution; ab- rado, to abrade, &c. This 
prepoſition · takes s befere c; as abſ-condo, to abſcond; and before t, as 
abſ-:ineo, to abſtain; and ſometimes before e, as abſ- ens, abſent. Some- 
times the b was changed into u, as aufero, to bear away. , 

204. The Dar geg ad is uſed before all the vowels ; as ad-zquatus, 
adequate; ad-eptus, adept ; ad-itus, a paſſage; ad-oro, adore ; ad-um- 
bro, to adumbrate Before words begining with a conſonant, the d is 
changed into the ſame conſonant for the molt part; as ac-commodo (for 
adcommodo) to accommodate. Af. fecto (for ad- fecto) to affect. Age» 
gravo (for ad-gravo) to aggravate, Al-ludo (for ad- udo) to allude to. 
An- necto (for ad- necto) to annex. Ap plaudo (for ad- plaudo) to applaud. 
Ar- rogo (for ad. rogo) to arrogate. Af, ſiſto (for adſiſto) to aſſiſt. At- 
traho (for ad- traho) to attract, &c. | 

205. The prepoſition ante is compounded with many words; as antece- 
dens, antecedent. Ante-pono, to antepone ; in ſome caſes the (e) is 
changed into (i); as anti-cipo, to anticipate. The oppoſite to this prepo- 
e is pot; and gives a contrary ſignification to words ; as poſt- pond, to 

pone. 
1 Cis was rarely uſed in compoſition as eis. alpinus, on this fide of 
the Alps. Citra was never thus uſed. Circum was prefixed to moſt 
v ords, as circum-ambulo, to circumambulate; circum-cido, to circumciſe ; 
circum-vento, to circumvent. So likewiſe contra; as contra-dico, to con- 
tradict; contra-ſto, to contraſt, &c, 

207. The prepoſition cm undergoes great change in compoſition, thus 
be:ore vowels it is changed into co; as co- quo, to coequate. Coerceo, 
to coerce; co-incido, to coincide, Co-operatio, co-operation. Alſo be- 
fore (h); as co-horror, to cohort. Before c, d, f, g. n, q, s, t, it is 
changed into con; as con- cedo, to concede; con- dignus, condign ; con- 
ſero, to confer; con- glomero, to conglomerate ; con- necto, to connect. 
Con- queſtus, conqueſt. Con- ſiſto, to conſiſt; con- tineo, to contain. Be- 
fcre (b) (m) and (p) it is wrote com; as com- bino, to combine; com- 
m itto, to commit; com- pleo, to compleat. Laſtly, before 1 and r it is 
changed into col, and cor; as col lectus, collected. Cor-rodo, to cor-, 
rode; cor-rumpo, to corrupt, &c. x | be 

208. The prepoſition de is compounded with almoſt all words, and 
moſtly retains its own fignification from; as de-horto, to de-hort, or per- 
ſwade from; ſometimes it ſignifies downwards, as deſcendo, to deſcend ; 
ſometimes it is intenſive, or encreaſes the ſiznification, as de-clamo, to de- 
claim; de-claro, to declare. It is ſometimes privative or negative; as 
de-tormo, to deform ; de-genero, to degenerate, | 

209. The prepolition di and dis are never uſed but in compoſition. Di 
is placed before words begining with d, g, l, m, n, v. As ar to 

: | diduceæ; 
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diduce ; di- gero, to digeſt ; dilacero, to dilacerate ; di- minuo, to dimi- 
niſh, di-numero, to dinumerate or number; di-vulgo, to divulge. The 
prepoſition dis is placed before c, j, p, q, r, s, t; as dil-cerno, to diſ- 
cern; diſ-jungo, to disjoin; dif- pliceo, to diſpleaſe; diſquiſitio, diſquiſi- 
tion; diſ-rumpo, to burſt; diſ-ſeco, to diſſect; diſ-traho, to diſtract. Be- 
fore f, the (s) is turned into f; as dif- fero, to differ. In theſe inſtances 
tis eaſy to obſerve, that theſe particles ſometimes denote diviſion, ſome- 
times negation ; and ſometimes diverſity, as in diſ-ſentio, to diflent, ar be 
of a diverſe opinion. 

210. The prepoſition e and ex made 2 large claſs of compound words. 
E was placed before conſonants, viz. b, d, g, j, l, m, n, r, and v; and 
ex before vowels, and alſo before c, h, p, q, t, s; before f, the x becomes 
f. Examples of all which here follow. E-bullio, to boil over; e- duco, 
to educate ; e-greſſus, egreſs ; e-levo, to elevate. E-macio, to emaciate. 
E-numero, to enumerate. E-poto, to drink out of; e-rudio, to erudiate ; 
c- vado, to evade. Ex- amino, to examine; ex-cedo, to exceed; ex-erceo, 
to exerciſe; ex-hibeo, to exhibit; ex- itus, exit; ex- Oonero, to exonerate z 
ex- plano, ta explain; ex- quiſitus, exquiſite; ex-tollo, to extol z and in- 


ſtead of ex- fluens, they ſaid ef- fluens, effluent, for the ſake of euphony, or 


ſmooth expreſſion. Beſides the proper fignifications of theſe particles, 
tis plain they ſometimes ' intend, ſometimes diminiſh, and otherwiſe affect 
the fignifications of the words with which they are compounded., 

211, From the prepoſition extra, we have the compounds extraordi- 
nary, extravagant, &. From intra and infra, there is none. But inter 
compounds with moſt words, and moſt times with its proper ſignification. 
As inter-cedo, to intercede, or go between. Inter-pono, to interpoſe. 
Sometimes it denies ; as inter-dico, to interdi&t ; ſometimes it encreaſes the 
ngnification; as inter-rogo, to interrogate; ſometimes it reiterates z as in- 
ter-polo, to interpolate or make new. | 


212. The prepoſition in, moſtly retains its proper fignification in or into 


in compoſition ; as in-duco, to induce or lead in; in-cludo, to include or 
ſhut in. Oftentimes it is intenfive, as in-tono, to intone or make a great 
ſound. Sometimes it is infinitive; as in-zſtimabilis, ineſtimable; moſt 
often it is privative or negative; as in-corruptus, not corruptible ; ini- 
micus, i. e. non amicus, not a friend. Sometimes it, fignifies above, as 
im-pendeo, to impend, or hang over. For : as well as con, before b, 
m. and p, changes the (n) into (m); as im-buo, to imbue ; im-mortalis, 


mmortal; im- purus, impure, And before (I) or (r) it changes (n) into 


the ſame letter; as il -· lumino, to illuminate ; ir- radio, to irradiate. 
213. The prepoſition ob is uſed in compoſition generally in its own 


fignihcations only, as for, before, upon, againſt, of, to. It ſtands entire 


before vowels, and the conſonants d, l, n, r. s, t, v; as ob-auro, to gild 
or over-lay with gold; ob-edio, to obey ; ob-jicio, to object; ob-oleo, to 
ſtink ; - ob-umbro, to ſhadow over. Ob-duro, to harden ; ob-ligo, ta 


oblige; ob-noxius, obnoxious ; ob-ruo, to over-run ; ob-icuro, to ob- 


ſcure; ob-tuſus, obtuſe ; ob-verto, to turn toward or againſt. Before (e) 
the (b) is turned into (c); as oc-curo, to occur ; alſo before (f) it be- 
comes (f); as of-fendo, to offend ; before (m) the b is dropt ſometimes, 
as o-mitto, to omit ; before (p) it is changed into p; as op-pono, to op- 
poſe; op- pugno, to oppugn. | 
2214. The prepoſition per is for the moſt part intenfive, as per-ambulo, 
to walk over and over; per- cipio, to perceive or take thoroughly; perficio, 

| to 


. 
— 3 


to make perfectly; perſuadeo, to perſuade. Sometimes it is privative; as 
perfidus, perfidious. Pr retains its proper fignifications (201) in com- 
poſition; as præ- dico, to predict, or foretell; prz-judico, to prejudge. 
Præ-fero, to prefer; præ eminens, pre-eminent; prz-ficio, to ſet over 
others. So likewiſe preter ; as præter eo to paſs by, or beſides; præter- 
mitto, to pretermit or leave undone. ; | 
215. The prepoſition pro in compoſition retains not only in its own ſig- 


nification (201) for or before; as pro-fero, to profer; pro-pono, to pro- 


poſe; but is ſometimes privative; as pro-fano, to profane ; pro-hibeo, 
prohibit ; ſometime: it is intenſive ; as Fangen. to proclaim aloud. Pro- 
miſcuus, promiſcuous; ſometimes it ſignifies over; as pro mineo; to fland 
out over or above others. It ſometimes ſigniſies openly ; as promulgo, to 
promulge ; ſometimes downwards ; 4s pro- pendeo, to hang or bend downs 
wards or forwards; ſometimes forwards ; as "2985 953 to propel ; ſome- 
times beforehand ; as pro video, to provide or foreſee. TD 
216. The inſeparable prepoſition re has various ſignifications in compoſi- 
tion with nouns and verbs; as again, back again, often, far, &c. as will 
appear by the following inſtances. Re-ago, to react; re- bello, to rebel; 
re-cedo, to recede; re-duco, to reduce, It is ſometimes intenſive ; as re- 


- frigero, to refrigerate ; re-futo, to refute ; re præſento, to repreſent ; re- 


munero, to remunerate or reward. Re fideo, to reſide; ſometimes it in- 
duces a contfary ſignification, as re-tego, to retect or diſcloſe ; re-velo, 
to reveal; for tego and velo both ſignify to cover over or keep ſeeret. 

217. Sub retains its proper ſignifications in compoſition ; as ſub-duco, 


to ſubdue or bring under; ſub- jicio, to ſubject; ſub-mitto, to ſubmit ; ſub- 


icribo, to ſubſeri It ſometimes denotes a mediocrity or diminiſhes the 
ſenſe of a word; as ſub acidus, ſubacid; i: e. ſomewhat acid; ſub amarus, 
ſomewhat bitter. Sub rideo, to ſubride, or ſmile. Sub- ſervio, to ſubſerve, 
or be of ſome ſerviee. Before e, f, g, p. the (bi is changed into the 
ſame letter; as ſuc-cedo, to ſucceed ; ſuf-feto; to ſuffer ; ſug- gero, to ſug- 
geſt ; ſup- pono; to ſuppoſe. Subter is ſeldom uſed in. compoſition ; as ſub 
ter fugio, to fly away under cover. | 

218. Se is an inſeparable article, and generally implies ſeparation ; as in 
ſe-paro; to ſeparate; ſe-duco, to ſeduce ; ſe- ligo, to ſelect. It is ſome- 
times negative; as ſe-curus, ſecure, (i. e. fine cura, without care.) Super 
tetains its native fignifications in compound words; as ſuper-indueo, 
to ſuperinduce; ſuper-ſtitio, ſuperſtition ; ſuper-ſedeo, to ſuperſede ; &c. 

219. The prepoſition trans was much uſed in compoſition ; as tranſ- 
cendo, to tranſcend; tranſ-fero; to tranſ- fer; tranſ-migro, to tranſmigrate z 
tranſ-pono, to tranſpoſe: 'T'ranſ-verſus, tranſverſe. Before d; j, n, it is 
often contracted into tra; as. tra-duco; to traduce ; tra-jicio, to traject: 
tra- no, to ſwim over. Before q, the (s) is loſt; as tran-quillus, tranquil ; 
of trans and quietus, quiet ; whence in this word only this prepoſition 
ſeems to be intenſive, if of any ſignification at all. So 

220, In the Latin as well as in the Greek (Inſt. 165) we find the ſame 
method of enriching the language, by deriving a great number of very 
fignificant words from the verbs both fimple and compound. Thus from 
amo, to love, comes amabilis, aimable; amor, amour; amoroſus, amo- 
rous. From doceo, to teach ; comes docibilis, docibile ; docilis, docile ; 


docilitas, docility ; documentum, document; doctrina, doctrine; doQri- 


nalis, doctrinal; doctor, doctor, a teacher. From lego, to read, we de- 
rive legibilis; legible; from legendus, legend; from lecturus, lecture; 
from lectus, lection, a reading, * From audio, to hear, comes audibi- 
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lis, audible ; auditor, auditor, &c. And the ſame thing is obſerved in 
all compound verbs. But of theſe things I ſhall treat more particularly 
hereafter. es we; 

221. I have been more large upon the ſubject of compoſition in Latin 
words than in the Greek; becauſe it can be n.ore.generally read in Roman 
characters, and is better ſuited to the unlearned reader; and to make the 
reaſon of the thing fill more apparent, I have taken care to give examples 
only in ſuch Latin words as have been introduced into our own tongue, 
which therefore at the fame lets the Engliſh reader into the rationale of 
that part of his own language; and they who underſtand what has been 
here ſaid in regard of the Latin (from 2co to 220) will eaſily infer the 
fame thing in the G:cek; from the great analogy there is between the 
wo tongues. ; £ 

222, As every "mother tongue has its daughter dialects, ſo perhaps 
there is none that can boalt ſo illuſtrious a progeny as the Latin; for it 
has furniſhed no leſs than ſour kingdoms with their language, viz. Italy, 
France, Spain, & Portugal. For during the flouriſhing ftate of the Ro- 
man empire, thele ſeveral countries were! Roman provinces, and their 
languages of courſe became ſubiect to mutations and mixture with the Ko- 
man; till at laſt they became quite new modelled, and formed into a great 
reſemblance with the original Latin; as will appear from a particular ſur- 
vey of euch. | 


223. The Italian tongue may be reckoned the eldeſt of the family, and 
has the greateſt affinity to its parent Latin; but at this diſtance of time it 
has not to exa&t a correſpondence of features as one might imagine, when 
we conſider it as he language of the people of the ſame country. Thus 
the indicative article ille, illa, the Italians have contracted into il. lo, and 
la; of which the ty firit are put before the maſculine, and the latter be- 
tore feminine nouns. And are thus declined : | | 


Maſculine | Maſculine | Feminine 
Sing. Plural] 8. of 8. is 
N. il i Br oli 2 w_— 
G. del dei dello | degli della | delle 
10. al j al allo ag li alla alle 
Ab. dal dai |} dallo dagli jf dalla dalle 


223. Again the Italians have dropt the Latin method of declining nouns 
by tcrmivations, and do it entirely by articles, as in the following ſpecimens 
ef libio, a book, ſpecchio, a glais, and caſa, an houſe. ; 


Sing. N. i! libro S. lo ſpecchio S. la caſa 
S6. del libro dello ſpecchio della caſa 
D. al libro allo ſpecchio alla caſa 
Ab. dal libro | dallo ſpecchio dalla cafa 
Plur. N. i libri P. gli ſpecchii P. le caſa 
G. dei libri deeęli ſpecchii delle caſe 
D. ai libri 3 ſpecchii alle caſe 
A. dai libri | dagli ſpecchii dalle caſe 


Note; The accuſative is always the fame with the nomitatlvs ; ad 
the vocative formed by 6; and ars therefore not here mention'd. 
; 224. This 


Lg 
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224. This method of declining nouns by articles only, is undoubtedly 
an improvement upon the Latin, as it render> a language much more {imple 
and eaſy, and ſafficiently anſwers the purpoſe at the ſame time; it is pecu- 
liar to this tongue to have all its noans both ſubſtantive, and adjective ter- 


minate in vowels; of which there are but 15 that ends in (i) and ſix in (u). 


Thoſe which end in (a) make their plural in (e) generally; and thoſe 
which end in (e) or (o) form their plural in (i). Some of their nouns 
have no different terminations for number, which is only diſtinguiſhed by 


the article, as la caſtita, le caſtità; il re, the king; i re, the kings. 


2285. The adjectives in Italian end in (o) or (e); thoſe in o make the 
feminine in a, a> dotto, dotta, a learned man, and woman; and the plural 


in (i); as dotti, learned men. Thoſe in (e) are the ſame in both enders, 
but have the plural in (i). They form the comparative degree by pid, 


more; and meno, leſs; as pit dotto, more learned; meno dotto, leſs 


learned. And the ſuperlative, by iſſimo, maſculine, or iſſima, feminine, 
As dottiſſimo, moſt learned; bella, fair; belliflima, faireſt. But ſome- 
times it is expreſſed by il pid, la pit; as il più bello, la pit bella, the 
molt fair man or woman. f 

226. The Italian pronouns perſonal retain ſomething of their original 
Latinity; as, io, I; tu, thou; egli or eſſe, he; ella or eſſa, ſhe; which 
are thus declined: 


1 Thou | He She. 
Sing. N. io 8. tu S. egli or eſſo | S. ella, cila, lei. 
G. dime | Gdite ³ l ei di lei 
D. ame A  alui a lei 
A. me 1 oo Go lui | lei 
Ab. da me da te da lui da lei 
Nur. de P. They P. They 
N. Noi voi eligno elleno or eſſt 
G. di noi di voi di loro di loro | 
D. a noi a voi 4 loro a4 loro 
A. ci . vi loro loro 
Ab. da noi | da voi | da loro da loro 


Note, In the dative and accuſative caſes inſtead of me, te, they 
ſometimes uſe mi and ti. Se is the {ame in both numbers, him- 
{elf, or themſelves. 


227. The Italian conjugations of verbs are but three, viz. (1) Thoſe 
that make the infinitive in are; as amo, I love; amare, to love. (2) 
Thoſe which form it ere; as credo, I believe; credere, to believe. (3) ln 
ire; as ſento, I hear, ſentire, to hear. Their moods are the ſame with 
the Latin; and their tenſes, except that they have added a ſecond preter- 
erfect in the Indicative Mood, and a ſecond preterpluperfect in the Sub- 
junftive. But becauſe the B and the preterpluperfect are both 
formed by the participle of the verb, and not by terminations, 1 have not 
included them in the following: 
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A PaRAanDicmM of the three ConjugAT1ONs, 


þ 228, IN DbICATIvE. | | | 
| | | 
; | 1. Am- 2. Credo 3. Sento | 
f ES. Wa 8. P. 8. P. 
. 21 © iamo 9 iamo [0 iamo | 
[i ate 1 ete 1 ite 
PB] a ano e ono e ono | 
5 avo avamo | evo evamo ivo ivamo | 
1 TB avi avate |eyo evate |ivi irate | 
ava avano | eva evano | iva ijvannq | 
E| al ammo [ei emmo ii immo 
&| afti aſte eſti eſte iſti iſte 
S arono | E erono | 1 irong _ 
Vi ero ceremo | gero eremo | iro iremo 
= ecrai erete | erai erete irai irete 
era eranno]era eranno [ira iranng 
220 | The IMPERATIvE Moon. 
*® 1amo amo * 1amqg 
2 ate 1 ete 1 ite 
1 ino a ano a ang 
230. The SuBJuncTiveE Moos. 
* Ei iamo {ſa iamo [a iamq 
WS [1 ate a iate a iate 
| Ei ino a ano a iano 
[ 5 ſaſh afimo eim einmo |ifh iſſimo 
{ ⁊ aſti aſte eſſi eſte if iſte 
6 ſaſſe aſſero [eſſe eſſero ſeſſe iſſero 
[ S ſerei cremmo ſere eremmo ei iremmo 
v [ere ereſte ſereſti ereſte ſireſti ireſte 
f E lerebbe erebbero ſerebbe erebberoſirebbe irepberg 
237, The Ix IN ITIvVE Moop, 
| Amare 
| | Credere 
Sentire 


232. The 
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232. They have no active participle, and hut one paſſivo, viz. Amato 
wa; credulo, believed ; ſentito, aol. 0 but inſtead of (o) you add (a) 
for feminines, as amata, &c. They retain one of the Latin gerunds, viz. 
that in 4 (ſee 188. ); as amando, in loving ; credendo, in believing ; 


ſentendo, in hearing, nor have they any thing of the Latin ſupines. 


233. Becauſe the tenſes of half the active voice and all the paſſive, are 
formed. by means of the auxiliary verb, ſono, I am, from the 
and ho, I have, from the Latin habeo; therefore it will be neceſiary to 
conjugate theſe in the next place. And hence it will appear what great 
ſimilitude there i is between the Italian method and our own; as alfo, how 
far they imitate the Latin will appear by comparing half the tenſes in 196, 


197, with what is here 8 


tin fum; 


234. Wie PRESENT. 
Latin Ital. Engliſh Italian Engliſh 
Sum Sono Iam | Ho I have 
Sing. J es ſei Thou art hai Thou haſt 
= 2 He is | ha He has 
Sumus Siamo We are habbiamo We have 
Plur. 3 eſtis fete Ye are havete Ye have 
ſunt ſono They are | hanno They have 
Preterimperfect. | 
I was | havevo J had 
Sing. « — —— Thou waſt | havevi Thau hadſt 
erat era He was I haveva He had 
eramus eramo We were havevamo We had 
Plur, J eratis erate Ye were havevate Ye had 
| rant eramo T hey were | haveyano They had 
| Preterperi ſet Definite. 
fui fui hebbi I had 
Sing. J fuiſti folti fl haveſti Thou hadſt 
fuit fa hebbe He had 
fuimus fummo havemmo We had 
Plur. 4 fuiſtis foſte haveſte Ye had 
fuerunt furona | hebbero They had 
Preterperfect. 98 | 
| ſono ſtato J have been ho havuto T have had 
* ſei ſtato Thou haſt been hai havuto Thou haſt hag 
e ſtato He has been ha havuto He hath had 
fi amoſtati We have been [habbiamo havuto We have had 
| Plar. 4 ſete ftati Ye have been [havete havuto Ye have had 
ſono ſtati They have been [hanno havuto They have had 


Preter - 


n rate 
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SL x Preterpluperfe&. 
$2 fueram ero ſtato I had been havevo havuto I had had 
Sing. 4 fueras eri ſtato Thou hadſt beenſhavevi havuto Thou haſt had | 81 
(fuerat era ſtato He had been }haveva havuto He has had 5 


fueratis erate ſtati Ye had been [havevate havuto Ye had had | Pp 
fuerant erano ſtati They had been havevano havuto They kad had F | 


_ Foy eramo ftati We had been {havevamo havato We had had 
ur. 


Future, 
: ero ſaro I ſhall be havero J will have 
Sing. Z cris ſarai Ihou ſhalt beſhaverai Thou wilt have 8 
erit ſara He ſhall be Jnavera He will have f 
Terimus ſaremo Ve ſhall be ſhaveremo We will have 
Plur. ö eritis ſarete Ye ſhall Be Jſhaverete Ye will have Pl, 
erint ſaranno They ſhall beſhaveranno They will have 
235. The IMTERATIVE Moon. 
Sin 
* * — oF * * 
Sing. fk eſto fi} Be thou habbi Have thou 
fir, eſto ſia Let him be] habbia Let him hare Plu 
ſimus ſiamo Let us be habbiamo Let us have 
Plur. & ſitis fiate Be ye habbiate Have ye 
(unt ſiano Let them be] habbiano Let them have 
Sing 
239. The Surg NCTIVE Moon PRESENT. 
| ſim ſia I be habbia I may have TIO 
Sing. A lis ſia Thou be | habbi Thou mayſt have | 
Þ ſit ſia He be habbia He may have 
ö ſimus fiamo We be habbiamo We may have | 
| Plur. & ſitis ſiate Ye be habbiate Ye may have 2 
g ſint fiano They be | habbiano They may have 
| | Preſc 
| | . Preterimperſect. Prete 
eſſem foſſi ] were have T had | Parti 
Sing. 4 eſſes foſti Thou wert haveſſi Thou hadſt | 
eſſet foſſe He were | haveſſe He had 
| eſlemus ſoſſimo We were haveſſimo We had 
! Plur. eſſets foſte Ve were | haveſte Ye had 
eſſent foſſero They were | haveſſero They had 


| Preterimperſect 2. 
ſiarei 1 ſhould be haverei I ſhould have 
Sing 


r + 2 


ſareſti Thou ſhouldſt be havereſti Thou ſhouldit have 
ſarebbe He ſhould be [haverebbe He ſhould have 
| faremmo We ſhould be naveremo We ſhould have 
Nur ſareſte Ye ſhould be havereſti Ve ſhould have 
ſarebbero They ſhould be haverebbero They ſhould have 


Preterperfe k 


— are rr * 


| > | 
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| Preterperfect | | 
fuerim fia ſtato I had been [habhia havuto I have had 

fueris fit ftato Thou haſt been |habbia havuto Thou haſt had 
fuerit fila ſtato He has been abbia havuto He hath had 
= ſiamo ſtati We have been abbiamo havuto We have had 

Piur. 


Sing. 


fueritis fiate ſtati Ye have been [|iabbidte havuto Ye have had U 

fuerint ſiano ſtati They have beenſhabbiano havuto They have had 13 

Preterpluperfect. 5 

C fuiſſem foſiflato I had been haveſſi havuto I had had it 

Sing. 3 fuiſſes foſſi ſtato Thou hadſt beenjhaveſti havuto Thou hadſt had 

fuiſſes foſſe ſtato He had been naveſſo havuto He had had 

= foſſimo ſtati We had been [Fhbaveſſimo havuto We had had 

Plur. 


n *** 
— * * 


fuiſſetis foſſe ſtati Ye had been [haveſte havuto Ye had had 
fuiſſent foſſero ſtati They had been [haveſiero havuto 'T hey had had 


Preterpluperfect 2. . | 
Sarei ſtato I ſhould have beenſhaverei havuto I ſhould have had 
Sing 


ſareſti ſtato &C. havereſti havuto Ke. i 

ſarebbe ſtato haverebbe havuto 5 

ſaremmo ſtati haveremmo havuto 

Plur. ſareſte ſtati havereſſe havuto - 1 
. farebberoſtati haverebbero havuto | 1 
h | Future. : | | 7 

( fuero ſaro ſtato I ſhall be {havero havuto I ſhall hart {8 
Sing. fueris ſarai ſtato &. {[havera havuto &c. 
fuerit ſara ſtato | havera havuto | i 1 
fuerimus ſaremmo ſtati haveremo havuts 

Plur. J fueritis farete flat: haverete havuto 

| Ua faranno ſtati [haveranno havuto 11 

| i 

237+ | | INFINITIVE. 1 
Preſent. eſſe, Eſſere, to be havere to have 11 

Preterp. fuiſſe, eſſere _ to have been | havere havuto to have had 11 
= | ſtato M. havuto M. | " 
Participle 5 f ſtata F. C been | ; ans : | had | [ \ 
Gerunds eſſendo in being havendo in having 1 


238. I have given a compleat paradigm of the auxiliary verbs in this 
place, becauſe they are in this tongue of the greateſt conſequance ; ſince ; 
half the tenſes in the Indicative mood, more than half in the Subjunctive, | 4 
and all the Paſſive voice of verbs are formed thereby. I hus to expreſs the ' l 
2d preterperfect of the indicative ; they ay, Ho amat, I have loved; hai 1 
amato, thou haſt loved: And the preterpluperfect is, havevo amato, I had 1 
loved; havevamo amato, we bal loved. Allo in the Subjunctive Mood, 11 
they ſay, N 5 111 


Preterperf. 1 


— 


1 
1 
| 
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Preterperf. ch'io habbia amato, that I have loved. 
5 n. sio haveſſi amato, If I had loved. 
| I a Preterpl. haverei amato, I ſhould have loved. 
Future, quando havero amato, When I ſhall have loved. 


And thus the other perſons and numbers are formed in the ſame tenſes and 


moods, by on'y the auxiliary verb ho, and the paſſive participle amato, + - 


Joined to its proper tenſes. 


239. Thus all the perſons in each number, mood, and tenſe of the 
paſſive voice, are formed by ſono, ho and amato or amati together, as 
follows in the firft perſon ſingular in each. x 


IN DICATIVE Moop. 


Preſent ſono amato J am loved 

Preterimp. ero amato I was loved 

Preterimp. def. fui amato I was loved ; 
Preterperf. ſono ſtato amato I have been loved 
Preterplup. ero ſtato amato I had been loved. 
Future ſaro amato I ſhall or will be loved. 


After the ſame manner if you only join the participle amato, to the other 


moods and tenſes of the auxiliary ſono; you have the proper expreſſions in 


them for the paſlive voice. 


340. The Latin formed all the tenſes of the paſſive voice except the two 


firſt, in the ſame manner (196, 197:) And ſince they, as well as the 
reſt, may be expreſſed in like manner by the participle, the Italians judged 
right, and improved upon their original in reducing the whole to an uni- 


formity of expreſſion. And in this they are followed by the French, and 


moſt European nations, as will hereafter appear. It is alſo very obſerva- 
ble, that the Italian auxiliary ho, havevo, &c. is very nearly allied in form 
and found to the Engliſh (or rather Teutonic) have; which ſhews them 
both to be of the ſame original. | 


341. The Italian form their adverbs from their adjectives, by adding 


amente, or mente, inſtead. of the final vowel ; as from dotto, learned; 
comes dottamente, learnedly ; from ſanto, holy; ſantamente, holly ; from 
conſtante, conſtant, conſtantemente, conſtantly; from fidele, faithful, 
fidelmente, &c. Every part of ſpeech ; yea, every word (except a parti- 
cle or two) ends in a vowel in this ſonorous language. | 


342. The genius of the Italian tongue is no ways friendly to the hard, 
harſh, and hiſſing ſounds of conſonants; hence they never pronounce the 
letter H at the begining of words; but they interpoſe it in plural nouns to 


ſoften the hard ſounds of c and g in the ſingular ; as il tuoco the fire; 


i fuochi, the fires; il luogo, the place, i luoghi, the places. In Latin, and 


French words, the 1 coming after f, b, p, is changed into i; as from 
flamma, fiamma, a flame; blanc, bianco, white ; planus, piano, ſoft, 


imooth. Templum, tempio, a temple. When c and p come before t 


they are changed into t. As from doctus, dotto, learned; aptitudo, atti- 
tudinè, attitude; they drop the b before s; as from obſcurus, * ob- 
0 I | | ſeure; 


—— 
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ſcure; or change into s; as from obſervo, obſervare, to obſerve. Ph is 
changed into f; as philoſophus, filoſofo, a philoſopher. X into s; as 
Xerxes, ſerſe; they often reject the conſonant g; as magiſter, maeſtro, maſ- 
ter; they change j into gi; as jovis, giove, jove ; and ſometimes into 1; as 
julius, luglio, july. They often put g before I, as in the laſt example, and 
in figlio from filius, a ſon. There is no k, x, or y. in the Italian tongue. 
243. As the orthography of the Italian is very different from the Latin; 
{o likewiſe is the orthoepy, or manner of pronunciation, as will appear from 
the following ſynopſis thereof. | | 


> 


Syllables, Pronounce. 
ce che 


Example, Read, 


h cena chena 
ct Chi eitta chitta 
ca Chia ciaſcuuo chiaſcuuo 
cie chie cielo chielo 
cio chio bacio batchio 
ge dge genio dgenio 
gi dgi giro dgiro 
gia Ja giardino jardino * 
gie Je gieſu jeſu 
gio = giove _ jove 
giu = giuſto jooſto 
gli ut pigliare pilliare 
gna nnia egnare renniare 
gne nnie | 
che ke che ke 
chi ki chi ki 
ſce ſhe ſcemare ſhemare 
{ci ſhi laſciare laſhiare 
ti th natione natſione 
1 og ben virtoo 
uo o uono bono 
vor * avvenire avenire 
3 ts or diligenza diligentſa 
11 | Zefiro dſefiro 3 


244. The French tongue is another diale& of the Latin, but comes no: 


quite ſo near it as the Italian; but as our own tongue is much more related 
to the French, it will be of more conſequence to the meer Engliſh reader 
to be well apprized of the nature and genius of this modern modiſh lan- 
_— | 

of — The French, like the Italians, decline their nouns by articles only, 
and Kerb no different terminations, but for number, which generally is made 
plural by s, ſometimes by x with a vowel or two before it, and in ſome 
caſes there is no difference at all. The maſculine gender has the article le 
or un, and the feminine la or une; as un homme, a man; une femme, a 
woman; le roy, the king; la maiſon, the houſe, 


$ Articles, 


—— 
* * 
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Maſculine Feminine, Common Plural. 
N. le the la a 
G. du of de la 59% es 
u to a la | aux ; 
8. i the la Wi 
A 


do from de la des 


Roy, the king. 


246. Declenſion of Nouns. Reine, the queen. 
Sing. Plural. Sing. Plural. 
N. Le Roy Les Roys | La Reine Les Reines 


G. Du Roy Des Roys | De la Reine Des Reines 
D. Au Roy Aux Roys | Ala Reine Aux Reines 
A. Le Roy Les Roys | La Reine Les Reines 
V. ORO O Roys O Reine O Reines 

Ab. Du Roy Des Roys ] De la Reine Des Reines 


247. If the noun begin with a vowel, or h mute, the article drops the 
vowel in the ſingular number, and taking an apoſtrophe (), is pronounced 
with the noun; as in the following examples: L'Homme, the Man, L' 
Empereur, the Emperor. : 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
N. L' Homme © Les Hommes ] L'Empereur Les Empereurs 
G. DeFHomme Des Hommes | De I'Empereur Des Empereurs 
D. A! Homme Aux Hommes | A 'Empereur Aux Empereurs 
A. Homme les Hommes | 1'Empereur Les Empereurs 
V. O Homme O Flommes [O FEmpereur O Empereurs 
Ab DeFHomme Des Ilommes | De PEmpereur Des Empereurs. 


248. The French pronouns are ſingular. Moi, je, j; toi, tu, thou ; 


Ini or il, he. Plural, nous, we; vous, ye; eux or ils, they, which are all 


dec'incd by articles as above. By adding meme, ſelf, they ſay moi-meme, 


myſelf; toi meme, thyſelf, &c. After the fame manner are declined the 


following pronouns ce, cet or cette, this, chat; ces, theſe or thoſe; celui, 
celle, he that, ſhe that; alſo the pronouns poſſeſſive; as mon, ma, my; 
ton, ta, thy; ſou, ſa, his, hers; notre, ours, votre, yours; leur, theirs; 
with their plurals, mes, tes, ſes ; nos, vos, leurs. — af Sin 

248. The French adjective nouns are declined as the ſubſtantives above; 
the gender in them is diſtinguiſhed not only by the articles le and la, but 
allo by different terminations, and ſometimes by different words ; as may 
be clearly ſeen in the following ſynopſis, viz. 


Maſculine 
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Maſculine Peminine | | 
- Le Merchand La Merchande, Merchant 
Le Prince La Princefſe Prince 
Le Menteur La Menteuſe a Liar - 
Le Pecheur La Pechereſſe a Sinner 
L' Electeur L'Electrice an Ele Kor 
Le Serviteur La Servante a Servant 
Le Creux La Creuſe 
Le Beau La Belle Fair 5 
Le Public La Publique Publie 
Le Vit La Vive Alive 
Le Fol La Folle A Fool 
Le Bon | La Bonne Good 
Le Payen La Payenne of the country 
Le Gros, Lua Groſſe Groſs 
Le Doux La Douce Sweet 
Le Frais La Fraiche Freſh 
Le Blanc La Blanche White 
Le Sec La Seche „ = 
Le Verd La Verte Green. 


240. The French compare their adjectives chiefly by the words plus, 
more; and tres, moſt; as grand, great; plus-grand, greater; tres-grand, 
greateſt; or elſe, le plus-grand de tous, the greateſt of all, when a compa- 
pariſon is made. Some are irregular; as bon, good; meilleur, better; 
pea, ſmall; moins, leſs ; le moindre, the leaſt. 

253. The verbs in this tongue have the ſame tenſes as the Italian 


(227) and one more, viz. a 2d preterpluperfect in the Indicative Mood; 


tor they are very particular in expreſſing the time of an action. But, like 
the Italians, they follow the Latin method of conjugating verbs by differ- 
ent terminations, not half way thro' the active voice, and not at all in the 
paſiive, (which the late French Grammarians do not mention) .it being 
_ wholly formed by the auxiliary verbs, je ſuis, I am; and avoir, to have, 
from che Latin ſum and habeo, as before obſerved (233.) Theſe, there- 
fore, muſt be firſt conjugated and well underſtood, and then all the reſt 
wall pe ply; | | 8 * 

251, But becauſe the French orthoepy is very different from their or- 
thography, it will be neceſſary to ſhew how every phraſe is not only writ- 


ten but pronounced by them; which I ſhall do by way of appoſition in 


two colurans, as follows: 


1 Ixpi- 
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Written 


je ſuis I am 
tu es 
il eſt 


nous ſommes 
vous étes 
ils ſont 


ö Fetois 

tu etois 

1] etoit 
nous etions 
vous etiez 
ils etoient 


C je fus 

tu fus 

il fut 
nous fumes 
vous futes 
ils furent 


d „ Y 
j ay ete 
tu as ètè 
ilacte 

„ RE, 

nous avons ete 
vous avez ete 
ils ont ete 


javois ètè 

1 tu avois ete 

il avoit ete 
nous avions ete 
vous aviez ete 
ils avoient ete 


j'eus Cte 

tu ens ètè 

il eut ètè 

nous eames ete 
vous eũtes ètè 
ils eurent ete 


je ſerai 

tu feras 

il {era 

nous ſerons 
ous ſercz 

iis {cront 


INDICATIVE Moop. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Pronounced Written 

je ſui jay I have 

tu e tu as 

1-le il a 

nou-ſome' nous avous 

vou zete vous avez 

i- ſong ils ont 

reterimperſect. 

Jetai Javois 

tu ètai tu avois 

i lètai il avoit 

nou- -zetiong | nous avions 

vou- zètiè vous avions 

i-zètai ils avoient 
Preterperfect Definite, 

je fa jens 

tu fu tu eus 

iu 1] eut 

nou-fume nous eumes 

vou fuͤte vous eutes 

i-fure 11s eurent 
Preterperfe& Indefinite, 

Je ètè Jay en 

tu a ete tu as eu 

i-· l · ètè il a eu 


„ © 
nou-Zavo-zete 
VOu-zZave-zete 
1-Z0n-ete 


nous avous eu 
vous avez eu 
Hs ont eu 


I Preterpluperfect. 


Javai-ſete 

tu avai- ſètè 
i-lavai- tete 
nou-zavion-zètè 
vou-zavion-zete 
i-Zavai- zete 


| 


Javois eu 
tu avois eu 
il avoit eu 


vous aviez eu 
ils avient eu 


2 Preterpluperfect. 


j u: ſetè 

tu u-ſete 

i lu tètè 
nou-züme-zètè 
vou-zùte- zète 
i-zuͤre- zètè 


zj eus eu 
tu eus eu 

1] eut eu 

nous eumes eu 
vous eutes eu 
ils eurent eu 


Future. 
je ſere j'aurai 
tu ſera tu auras 
i-ſera | 1] aura 
nou-ſerong nous aurons 
vou-ſere vous aurez 
i ſorong ils auront 


nous avions eu 


Pronounced 


11a 
nou-zavong 
vou-zavrè 
i- zong 


J 'aval 

tu avai 
i-lavai 

nou- zaviong 
vou zavie 
1-Zaval 


1-la | 
nou-zume 
you-zite 

i- zuͤre 


Jet 
tu a ũ 


i-la u 


nou-zavong-z> 
vou-zave-zu 
i- zong- tu 


Javais-ft 

tu avais d 
i-lavai & 
nOu-2zaviong-zit 
vou-zavie-zu 


i- zavai· tu 


i· lũ- tũ 
nou-zZume-2zu 
vou-zute-2u 
i-zare-ta - 


J ore 

tu ora 

i lo-ra 

nou-· zorong 

vou-·zorè 

i-zorong ; 
252, IM E- 


Preſ 
Pret, 


252. 
ſiois 
qu il ſoit 
ſoyons 
ſoyez 


qu'is ſoient 


The IMPERATIVE Moov. 


N aye 

ki ſoi qu il ait 
ſoyong ayons 
ſoyè | ayez 

ki- ſe | qu' ils ayent 


253. The CoxnJuncTive Moon. 
Preſent. 
que je ſois ke je ſoi |] que j'aye 
tu ſois tu ſoi tu ayes 
i] ſoit i-ſoy | il ait 
nous ſoyons nou- ſoyong nous ayons 
vous ſoyes vou-ſoye vous ayez 
ils ſoyent i-ſoy = ils ayent 
1 Preterimperfect. 
je ſerois Je ſerai. J aurois 
tu ſerois tu ſerai | tu aurois 
il ſeroit i- ſerai il auroit 
nous ſerions nou- ſeriong nous aurions 
vous ſeriez von-ſeris vous aur iez 
ils ſeroient 1-ſerai | ils aurient 
2 Preterimperfect. 
e fuſſe je fuͤſe I q j'euſſe 
tu fuſſe tu file tu euſſe 
il füt i-fa | il eüt 
nous fuſſions nou· füſiong nous euſſions 
vous fuſſiez vou fuſe vous euſfiez 
C ils fuſſent i: fuͤſe ils euſſent 
254. The IvrIxIT1yE Moon. 
Preſent etre etre avoir 
Preterp. avoir ètè avoi-rete avoir eu 
PARTICIPLES. | 
Preſent etant etang ayant - 
Preterp., ayant etc ayant- tetè ayant eu 
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i-lorai 

nou zoriong 
vou- zoriè 
i-Zzorè 


Jace 

tu ice 

i-la 

nou- zuciong 
vou. zuüciè 
1-2lice 


avoir 
avoi-rd 


255. The 
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255. In the Conjunctive mood, I have given only the three firft tenſes, 

becauſe they alone are diſtinguiſhed by different terminations ; the others 

. which follow being compounded of the two auxiliary verbs (as is evident 
1 from the ſame tenſes in the Indicative mood, (251) and the ſame thing 
was obſcrved in the Italian (236) ;) therefore it will ſuffice to give only 

tue firſt perſon in each for a ſample : . | : 


p Preterperf. Jaye @te | Faye eu 

| | 1 Preterplup. J'aurois ete | | Faurot eu 
2 Preterplup. [euſſe ete 'eũſſe eu 
Future Jaurai ètè Jaurai eu 


256. In the French tongue there are ſour conjugations of verbs. (1) 

The firſt have the Infinitive mood in er; as parler, to ſpeak. (2) The 

fecond make the Infinitive in ir; as bat ir, to build. (3) The third form 

the Infinitive in evior; as rec-evoir, to receive. (4) The fourth ſort end 
þ the mood in indre or oitre, or univerſally in re; as cra-indre, to fear 
fe con- noitre, to know; rend-re, to render, &c. All which in the ſimple 
tenſes of each mood are here exhibited in the following 


| PARKADICM, 


Future 


f 257. The Ixpicative Moon. 

| Prefent Tenſe. 

Gang. 1. : | Conp. 2. Don. 3 OCenj. 4. 
je partie bat- is reg ois rend-s 

| 8. yr parles bãt⸗-is reg-ois rend-s 

| i] parle bat-it - reg-Oit | rend 

| nous par-lous | bat iſſons rec- evons rend- ou: 

4 P. vous parl-ez bat · iſſez rec-eveꝝz rend-ez 

0 ils parl- ent bat · iſſent rec oivent rend. ent 

7 

i | Preteruuperied. 

l (e par}-ois | bat-iflots rec-0v0!s rend- ois 

| J. A tu parl-ois bat · iſſois | rec-evois rend-ois 

N il parl- oit bat · iſſoĩt rec-evoit | rend-01s 

| nous parl-ions bat: iſſions rec-evions rend-ions 

a P. 4 vous parl- ie: | bat-ifſiez | xrec-eviez rend-iez 

| ils parl-oient bat- iſloient | rec-eyoicnt  rer.d-oleut 
| Preterperfect definite. 

| je par} ai bat-is rec-eus _ | rend-is f 
| S. 4 tu parl-as bat is rec eus rend. is | 
| il parl-a bat-it | rec-eut rend-it 
| nous parl-ames | bat-imes rec eùmes rend-1mes 
| P. < vous parl-ates | bat-ites rec-gutes rend-ttrs 

| * parl-crent {| bat-ient | rec-eureat {| rend. irent 
l 


— 
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= Future. 
je parl-erai bat - iri |} rec-evrai | rend-rat 
d. J fu parl-eras bat-iras | rec-evras rend-ras 
il para bat · ira rec-evra rend-ra 
nous parl-ames ] bat irous rec-· evrous rend- rous 
P. J vous parl-ites bat. irez rec evrez rend-rez, 
ils 'parl-erent |. ] bat-iront ] rec-evront rend-ront 
258. The IMT ERATIVE Moon. 
parle bat: is 182 rend-s 
qu "Il Parl-e bat-iſſe reg-oive rend-e 
- parl-ons | bat-iſlons reC-evous Tend-Ons 
4% -. parkez bit. irez rec evez rend-ez 
; qu parl-ent | bat iront reg · oivent rend. ent 
250% The ConJuxcTtive Moop, 
Preſent Tenſe, 
que je parte | ] bat-iſſe | reg-oive | rend-2 
tu parl- es bat · iſſes reg: oives rend - ea 
il parl-e bat · jſſe | reg-oive rend-e 
nous parl- ions bat-1ſſions rec- evions rend- ions 
vous parl-iez | bat · iſſiez rec-cviez ] rend-iez 
ils parl-ent | bat · iſſent reg-orvent | rend-eat 
fogertait 1. 
que je parl- erois | bat-jrois rec-evrois | rend-rois 
S. J tu park-erois bat: irois I rec evrois rend-rois 
| il parl-eroit bat-iroit - | rec-evroit - ] rend-roit 
T nrous park-erions | bat-irions rec-evrions - | rend-rions 
P. vous parl-griez | bat-iriez rec-evriez rend-riez 
ils ban bat - iroient rec-evroient { rend roient 


parl- er | 
Preterp. avoir parl- e 


avoir bat-1 


bat-ir- 


avoir rec-cu 


1 Imperfect 2. 
que je parl. aſſe | bat- ie. | rec euſſe rend. iſſe 
de tu parl-aſſes bat- iſſes f rec-eulles rend: iſſes 
(( il parl-at I bat it rec eũt rend-· it 
nous parl-afſjons | bat-iffions rec euſſions rend · iſſions 
P. vous parl- aſſiea | bat iſſiez rec-enſhez rend iſſieꝝ 
ils parl-· aſſent {| bat iſſent rec · euſſent | rend iſſent 
260. Ix PFI VIT VE Moop. 
. Preſent rec-evoir | rend-re 


avoir rend-a 
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PARTICIPLESs | . 
Preſent 4 parl-ant _  bat-iſſant | rec evant rend- ant 
Preterp. ayant parl-& | ayant bat -i ayant rec-eu | ayant rend-u 


are formed by the auxiliary avoir, and participles of each verb joined to it; 
as, j'ai parl-e, I have ſpoken; j'avois bat-i, I had built; Jens rec-eu, I 
had received; and the like in the Conjunctive Mood. From this ſcheme of 
the French verbs, tis evident, there is, properly ſpeaking, but one conju- 
gation in this tongue, ſince two or three of the final letters of every per- 


ion in every mood and tenſe, are for the moſt part the ſame ; and therefore 


when they are well known, it will be nearly ſufficient for a general idea, at 
leaſt, in reading this language. | | : 7 
262. The paſſive voice is formed by only joining the participle of the 
verb to the ſeveral perſons of the auxiliary ſuis in 151, 152, 1533 thus 
from aimer, to love, we ſay, je ſuis aimè, I am loved; nous ſommes aime, 
we are loved; j'etois aime, I was loved, &c. which is ſo eaſy to obſerve 
and apprehend that nothing more need be ſaid about it (ſee 239.) As the 
Italians dropped one Gerund, fo the French have rejected both; for no 
voice of that ſort is known in their tongue, by any final formation. See 
188. 5 
263. In this tongue there are what they call reciprocal verbs, that is, 
ſuch whoſe action affects the perſon or ſubject of the verb; je me rejouis, I 
rejoice my ſelf, for, I rejoice; je me leve, I rife my ſelf, for, I riſe up. 
But this is rather a peculiar way of ſpeaking, or what we call an idiom of 
> ſpeech, than a diſtinct ſort of verbs; for any verb may be uſed in this man- 
ner upon occaſion. ; 3 
264. Waen the French aſk a queſtion in the third perſon ſingular, as, 


doth he ſpeak? then, becauſe they place the perſonal particle il after the 


verb; and becauſe the verb ends and this particle begins with a vowel, they 
interpoſe the conſonant t to prevent a colhſion of vowels or hiatus, and in- 
ſtead of ſaying, parle il? they ſay, parle- t. il, and pronounce it; parl-e-ti, 
or parl-e-tee ; for it is to be obſerved that the vowel (i) is in this tongue 
not pronounced as in Engliſh, but like (ee,) eſpecially in the middle, and 
at the end of words. The conſonant (i) is a found with them that cannot 
be formed or repreſented by letters, but muſt be learned wiwva woce. 

265. They have ſomething peculiar, and puzzling to learners, in the 
uſe of the letter (y); by which they ſometimes ſignify there or thithef; as 
il y a, there is, it is, or 'tis; ſometimes it, or of it; as, prenez y garde, 
mind it, or look to it. Vous y tes, you are in the right, you hit it; j'y 
penſarai, I ſhall think of it; y a t- il? is there any? y a-t-il long-temps 
que? is it a long time ſince? il y a un an, it is a year. : 

266. When the French aſk a queſtion, they put (1) the verb. (2) The 
perſonal pronoun with an hyphen {-) before it. (3) The participle if it be 
compound tenſe, as, ai je? have 1? ai. je eu? have I had? a-t-il eu? has 


he had? avez vous eu? have ye had? the affirmation or negation of an 


anſwer is, ſimply oui, yes; and non, no, or not at all, 


TY ;o} 
267. But 


26. The compound tenſes of the Indicative and Conjunctive Moods 


r 


py eg! ou, oy. 
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267. But they make uſe of negatives ih their phraſeology in a manner dif- 
ferent from almoſt all the world; for they deny by two negatives, which 
with all mankind beſides wake an affirmative ſentence. I heir negative par- 
ticles are ne, not, no; and pas, point, no, not; jamais, never, rien, no- 
thing. And with theſe they ſay je ne veux pas, I will not. Je n'eu ſcat 
tien, which verbatim, is I do not of it know nothiug, which is equivalent 
to the affirmation, I do know ſomething of it; though they mean quite the 
contrary, viz. I know nothing of it. | 
268. In framing the phraſe with negative, they put (1) the perſonal pro- 
noun. (2) The ptime negative ne. (3) The verb. (4) 'The ſecondary 
negatives pas, point, jamais, rien, and ſometimes plus. (5) The pattici- 


ple, if it be a comp: tenſe. (ſee inſt. 255) Thus for example they ſay. | 
| 0 n'ai pas (eu) de courage I have (had) no courage 1 
u n'as point (eu) de —= Thou haſt (had) no —— 
I n'a jamais (eu) de He has (had) no —— 2 
Nous n'avous plus (eu) de ——— We have (had) no more — f 
Vous n'avez rien (ea) Vou have (had) nothing | 
Ils n'out pas (eu) le ——— They have not (had) the Courage. 
269. Bus if a queſtion be aſked with the negatives, then they put; (1) | il 
The prime negative ne. (2) The verb. (3) The pronouh. 24) The ſe- 
condary negative. (5) The participle. (6) The ſubject of the predication. 1 
As for example. | ; 
1:4 4.4 $- 5 : | 1 
Nai-je pas eu du courage? Have I had no cburage? 
N'as tu point eu du courage? Haſt thou had no conrage ? 1 
N'a-t-il pamais en du — ? Hath he had ne Fs 1 
270. And if befides this, there be ſome perſonal pronouns governed or 1 
affected by the verb they take place in the queſtion beta een the prime nega-᷑ 1 
tive, and the auxiliary. Thus for example, if to this queſtion, hath he ſaid a 
any thing? N'a- t- il p parle f we add of it there for us, viz. Has he 


faid any thing of it there for us? they ſay; ne nous y en a t-il pas parle ? 
and in this Arr of phraſes, perhaps conſiſts the chief difficulty as well as 
elegancy of the French tongue. : | 
271. The French orthography being very difficult toEngliſhmen, and yes 
that which diſeovers more of the geniuz of this tongue then any thing be- 
fides ; I have thought it neccffary to add the following examplrs, (to what 
you have already in 25t — 254) having always found it eaſier to be a p- 
prehended this way, than by written rules or precepts for that purpoſe. 


wes es «4 
eee 


Word written. Pronounced, | f 


Un Pais Un Pei A Country. 
Un Eitat Un n-Fta A State, . 
Un Koyaume Un Rowme A Kingdom 


Un Empire Ur n-Anpire an Empire 
Une Republique Une Repubilke A Repubilic 
Une Principautse Une Principcte A Principality 


Un Province Un Provaince A Province 
Un Duche Un Douſhs A Dutchy 
| K | Werd 


r 
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Word written. Pronounced. 
Une Comte Un Konte A Connty 

Un Eveche Un n Eveſhe A Biſhoprick. 

Un Art Un n-Ar An Art. 

Une Science Un Siance A Science. 

La Muſique La Muzike Miufic. 

Un Theologien Un Jeolojien A Divine. | 

Un Philoſophe Un Filozofe A Philoſopher. 

Un Maitre Un Meter ' A Maſter. 

Un Ecolier Un n-Ekolic A Scholar. 

Un Bourgeois Un Bourjoi A Burgeſs. 

Un Francois Un Franſai A Frenchman. 

Un Flamand Un Flamang A Fleming. 

Paris Pari Paris. 

Londres Londre London. 

Prague Prag Prague, 

Bruſlelles Brucele Bruſſels. 

La Maiſon La Mezong An Houſe, 

Le Corps Le Kor The Body. 
Un Membre Un Manbre A Member. 

Un Os Un n-O A Bone. 

La Moell - La Moile The Marrow. 

Les Cheveux Le Sheveu The Hair. 

Le Cœur Le Kueur The Heart. 

L'Eſprit L'Eſpri The Spirit. 

La Raiſon La Rezong Reaſon. 

Un Homme Un n- Ome A Man. 

Une Femme Une Fame A Woman. 

Un Oiſeau Un n. Oizõ A Bird. 

Un Roy Un Roi A King. 

Une Reine Une Rene A Queen. 

Un Prince Un Praince A Prince. 

Un Prelat Un Prela A Prelate. 

L*Air L'Er The Air. 

1 1 The Water. 
Le Tems Le Tang The Time. 


272. The Spaniſh tongde is another very conſiderable diale& or de- 


ſcendant from the Latin; but though it may be of conſequence to tra- 


vellers, merchants, &c. yet to us it is of little account, inaſmuch as our 
language has no dependence upon it, as having borrowed nothing worth 
mentioning from it. However, for the ſake of analogy, the relation it 
has to the Latin, and the vaſt extent of countries in which it is uſed, I 
ſhall here give a ſhort ſpecimen of the nature and genius of this tongue, 
which they call the Caſtalian, by way of eminence; and ſhall ſubjoin 
thereto the Portugueſe or Luſitanic idiom, which is rather to be reputed 
a ſab-diale& of the Spaniſh than the Latin tongue. | | 
273. The letters in this tongue are Roman, all others being prohibited 

in the year 1091, by a decree of the national council at Leon, in the 
reign of don Alonſo VI. They uſed much the (c) call'd the Cedilla, as 
well as the French; bnt have now dropt it for (z) which has nearly the 
lame ſound. Their n ſounds like nn, or rather as ni; as Ano, a year, 
: | "0 ſounds 


—_ — 
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| ſounds Anio ; Nino, a child, Ninio ; &c. Hence our word Ninny, a ſil- 
ly (i.e. a childiſh) ſellow. 
274. The Spaniſh and Portugueſe decline their nouns by articles, and 
make the plural by s, as you ice in the following ezamples, 


SPANISH. PoRTUGUESE, 
Singular. l Singular. 
N. El yes the father. O templo, the church. 
G. Del padre, of the father. Do templo, of the church. 
D, — el | padre, to the father. 1 O F<mpto, is the church. 
Acc. Al or el padre, the father. [ O, Ao templo, the church, 
V. O padre, o father. O templo, o church. 
Ab. Del padre, from the father. De templo, from the church. 
Plural. | Plural. 


N. Los padres, the fathers. Os templos, the churches. 
G. De los padres, of the fathers. | De or dos templos, of the churches. 
D. A los padres, to the fathers. Aos pera os templos, to the churches 
Ac. Los padres, the fathers. Os templos, the churches. 


| 275: The feminine gender is diſtinguiſhed by the article La, Sing. and 
A, Plur. and ſometimes by a different termination alſo, as Principe, a 
prince; Princeſa, a princeſs, Examples of both here follow, Madre, 
mother, and Caſa, a houſe. | | 


Spaniſh, Portugueſe. 

Singular. Plural. Z Singular. Plural. 
N. La madre. Las madres. A cada. As calas. 
G. De la madre. De las madres. Da caſa. Das caſas. 
D. A la madre. A las madres. A caſa. . As caſas. 
Ac. La madre. Las madres. A caſa. As caſas, 
V. O madre. O madres, Ocala. - O ca-as. 
Ab.De la madre. De las madres. | Da cafa. Das caſas. 


276. The Spaniards uſe the particle Lo to the neuter gender, as Lo 
bueno, that which is good. And if the adjective end in (o) in the maſ- 
culine, it takes (a) in the feminine; as Hombre bueno, a good man; 
Muger buena, a good woman. "Thoſe which end in (e) are generally 
the ſame in all genders. Thus in Portugueſe, they ſay Fermoſo and 
Fermoſa, beautiful; Alto and Alta, high ; &c. 


277. The degrees of compariſon of adjectives in theſe tongues ſhew 
very plain Veſtigia of the Latin; as | 


Spaniſh; Portugueſe. 
Poſ. Bueno, good. Pequeno, ſmall or little. 
Comp. Mejor, better. Menor, leſſer. 
Sup. Boniſſimo or Optimo, beſt. | Pequeniſſimo, ſmalleſt of all. 


Mayor, greater, Mayor, greater. 
Grandiſſimo, greateſt, Maximo, greateſt. 
K 2 85 278. But 


Grande, great. | Grande, great. 
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278 But in moſt compare by the words Mas, more; and Menos, leſs ; 
Mucho mas, much more; as Dato, learned; Mas docto, more learned; 
Menos docto, leſs arne, Mucho docto, nach learned ; and Mucho mas 
docto, much more, or moſt karned. Here the reader will obſerve we 
have borro wed from the Spaniſh our word Mach, and uſe it in the ſame 
manner, inſtead of Mas, the Portugeſe ſay, Mays; as Claro, clear; Mays 
claro, more clear; Meros claro, leis clear, &c. 


279. The Perſonal Pronouns in theſe n bear a diſtant 9 
to the Original Latin. Thus, 


SPANISH. rare 
3 Plural. Sing. Plural. 
* Yo We, Nos or Noſotros | Eu Nos 
Thou, Tu Ye, Vos or Volotras | Tu Vos 
He El They, Ellos.. _- Elle Elles. 


In declining theſe Pronouns 7 makes m7 in the genitive, dative and 
ablative caſes, and me in the accuſative ſingular; alſo Tu makes ti and 
ze in the ſame caſes. The Portugueſe to the firſt add , and fay min in 


every caſe but the firſt. As the Latins had their met, and the French their 


mene, for ſelf; ſo the Spaniards have Miſmo, as Tv miſmo, I myſelf ; the 
Portugueſe, Meſo, as Tu meme, thou thyſelf, 


280. The Verbs in theſe tongues, are conjugated very much like the 
Italian and French; and have the ſame moods and tenſes nearly with 
them. I heir Auxiliary Verb To 87 is thus conjugated. 


SPANISH. PORTUGUESE, 

| Indicative, Preſent. 
Sing. Plural. Sing. 
He temas Ey hemosy 

-2 Has haveis Has eys 
3 Ha han Ha ham 

| Preterimperfect. 
1 Havia haviamos i Avia aviamas 

2 Havias haviades Avias avieys 
3 Havia  havian Avia aviam. 

Preterperfeft 1. _ 

1 Huve  _ huvimos | Onve ouvemos 
» wille haviſtes Ouveſte ouveſtes 
3 Huvo huvieron. Ouve ouveram. 

Future. 
Havre havremos Averey avaremos 
Harras bavreis Averas avereys 
Flavsz Ravran. Avera averam. 


Imperative 


1 
( 


* v0 v .ic 


a. A. 0a 


Imperative Mood. | | = 
Sing. Plural, — 8 

I hayamos | _ .  " amos 

2 Hayas have Ajas ajays 

3 Haya hayan, | Aja * 
281. Subjunctive Mood. 

Preſent. | 3 

1 Si haya hayamos Oxala ouvera . ouveramos 
2 hayas hayais cou veras ouvereys 
3 haya hayan. ouvera _ Ouveram, 


1 Si huviers huviamos Oxala ouveſſe ouveſſemus 
2 huvieras - hyvieradeis | ouveſſes ou veſſeys 
3 hHhuviera hhupieran. ouveſſe ouveſſem, 


Perterperfect. 
1 Si huvieſſe hhuvieſſemos Oxala ouveſſe ouveſſemas 
2 huvieſſes huvieſſedois ouveſſes  ouveſleys 
3 Huvjeſle huvieſſen. ouvelle ouveſſem. 


| | Perterperfect 2. 
1 Si havia havriamus Oxala ouvera overamos 
2 havrias havriades | ouveras ouvereys 


3 havria havrian. ouvera * Ouveram. 
: 350 
1 $i huviere hhuvieremos Oxala aja ajamos 
2 huvieres huvieredois ajas ajays 
3 huviere huvieren, aja ajam. 
2% Infinitive Mood. 
Haver, To have. | Aver, To have. 
Participle, Havido, had. Avido, had. : 
Gerund, Hayiendo, having. Avendo, having. 


283. It is cuſtomary in theſe two tongues to make uſe of the Verb 
Tengo, Span. and Tenho, Port. (from the Latin Teneo) to hold, as an Au- 
xiliary, inſtead of Haver, to have. And as in this reſpect, ſo in the 
other of the auxiliary verb Sum, I am, they have two ſorts, viz. E/ar, 
and Sa, both which ſignifies To be; of which the latter is uſed to denote 
the Nature or inherent qualify, as Sa bueno, to be good; Sa male, to be 
evil. But the other Eftay denotes ſame adjunct, circumſtance, or acci- 

dental quality; as Efar bueno, to be well; Efar enfermo, to be infirm, 
They are conjugated as follows: | a TN 


284. Indicative 


A 


as: oct ding II Rr Sx * 


n 
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284. ö Indicative Mood. Preſent. 
Spain. Portugueſe. 
Soi eſtoi Sou eſtou 
Sing. J Eſes eflas Es eſtas 
Es eſta He eſta 
Semos eſtamos Somos eſtamos 
| Plur, J Sois eftais Soys eſtays 
( Son eſtan Sam eſtam. 
| Preterimperfect. | 
| CEra eſtaba Era eſtava 
Bing. J Eras eſtabas Eras eſtavas 
Era eſtaba Era eſtava 
Eramos eſtabamos] Eramos eſtavamos 
Erais eſtabais Ereys eſtaveys 
(Eran eſtaban. Eram eſtavam. 
| Preterperfect. | 
Fui eſtuve Fuy eſtive 
Sing. J Fuiſte eſtuviſte Foſte eſtiveſte 
Fue eſtuvdo Foy eſteve. 
¶Fuimos eſtuvimos Fomos eſtivemos 
Plur. 4 Fuiſteis eſtuviſteis Foſtes eſtiveſtes 
Fueron eſtuvieron c Foram eſtiveram. 
| Preterpluperfect. 
He or huve Side, &c. Fora eftivera 
| Foras eſtiveras 
Fora eſtivera. 
Foramos eſtiveramos 
Foreys eſtiveroys 
Foram eſtiveram. 
Future. 
eſtare Serey eſtarey 
| Sens eſtaras | Seras eſtaras 
eſtara. Sera eſtara. 
3 eſtaremos Seremos eſtaremos 
Plur. Sereis eltareis | Sereys eſtareys 
| Seran eſtaran. Seram eſtaram. 
235; The Imperative Mood. 
Sing. 5 ofta | Se eſta 
Seja eſteja 
_ — | Sejamos eſtejamos 
Plur. r. eſtad Sede eſtaß 
Sean eſten Sejam eſtejam. 


286. The 


286; ue Subjunfive Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
"eſte Seja eſleja 
Sg. eſtes Sejas eſtejas 
eſte Seja eſteja 
3 eſtemos Sejamos eſtejamos 
n.. — i eſteis Sejays —— | 
eſten Sejam eſtejam. 
Preterimperfect 1. 
Fuera eſtuviera 
gug. Fueras eſtuvieras | The lame as in the Indicative, 
Fuera eſtuviera 
Fueramos eſtuvieramos 
Plur. n eſtuvieradeis 
Fueran eſtuveran 


Preterimperfect . 
Fueſſe eſtuvieſſe 
Fueſſes eſtuvieſſes 
Fueſſe eſtuviſſe j 
Fueſſemos eſtuvieſſemos 
Fueſſedeis eſtuvieſſedeis | 
Fueſſen eſtuvieſſen 


Pertergerfect. 


| 
my 
n r 
* 
f 
2 


Seria eſtaria 


Seriamos eſtariamos 
Plur. J Seriadeis eſtariadeis 
eſtarian 
Future. 
Fuere eſtuviere For eftiva 
Sing. J Fueres eliuvieres Fores eſtiveres 
Fucre eftuviere For eſtiva 
Fueremos eſtuvieremos Formos eſtivamos 
Plur. J Fueredeis eltuvieredeis | Fordes eſtivades 


Fueren eſtuvieren Forem eꝗſtiverem. 


w Infinitive Mood. | 
Ser, (to be) Efar. | Ser, (to be) Eſtar. | 


Particip. Sido, (been) Eſtado. | | 
Cad Siendo, Eſtando. Sendo. 


288. In 
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288. In each of theſe languages there are three Conjugations of Negu- 
lar Verbs; viz. ſuch as have the Infinitive Mood (1) in ar, as Amar, to 
love. (2.) In er, as Reſponder, to anſwer. In ir, as Yeuir, to come, All 
which are exhibited in the ſubſequent diagram. » = 


es. * Indicative Preſent, | 
Singular. „„ Oo 
* 1 9 2 FS : a; 3 2 . 3 
o 0 o amos emos imos 
as - es ais eis is 
a e e an en en 
Preterimperfect. ; 
aba ia ia abamos iamos iamos 
abas ias iasabais iais iais 
aba ia ia f[ aban ian ian 
Preterperfect. 5 
e I I amos imos imos 
aſte iſte iſe aſteis iſteis iſteis 
0 o 0 aron eron eron 
a Future. 
re re re remos remos remos | 
nn | ms reis reis reis 
ra . ran ran ran 
4 Imperative Mood. 
3 e c emos amos amos : 
| ad ed id t 
e A A en an en t 
| 1 o x | I 
200 Subjunctive Mood. Preſent. 8 
e a a emos amos amos 5 
es as as eis ais ais 9 
E a a en an an Ir 
Preterimperfect 1. 
ara era era aramos eramo eramos 
aras eras eras arais erais erais 
ara era era aran eran eran 
Preterimperfect 2. | 
aſſe eſſe eſſe aſſemus eſſemos eſſemos 


aſſes eſſes cls aſſeis eſſeis eſſeis 
aſſe elle elle aſſen eflen eflen 


Preterperſect. 


aria ria ria ariamos riamo riamos 


arias rias rias | ariais riais riais 

aria ria ria arian rian rian 
„ „ 2 88 

are ere ere aremos eremos eremos 

ares eres Eres Arcis. Crel!s ETrElS 

are cre ere aren eren eren 

290. Infinitive Mood. 
ö 6 | I 1 3 8 


3 Active ante ente ent 
Ft. 1 Paſſive ado, ido ido , 
Gerund ando endo iendo, 


292, As in the Italian and French, ſo here the compound tenſes are. 
made by the auxiliary Verbs and Participle of each conjugation; as, yo he 
amado, I had loved, &c., Alſo all the paſſive voice; as, yo ſoi amdo, I 
am loved; yo havia fido amado, I have, or had been. loved, &c. And fo 
. reſt. The Portugueſe terminations are, for the moſt part the 
ame as the Spaniſh, or at leaft ſo very much like them, that I judged it 
not neceſſary to expreſs both, eſpecially ſince the, difference that, is may as 
well be ſeen in the perſons, &c. of the auxiliary verbs, as in theſe. | 

Note, In the ad plural of the preterimperfeR tenſe, they often uſe 


the termination, a deis for ais; as, amabadeis, for ama- 


bais, ye did love. . 
% ] tun ß 4 
293. By what has been ſaid there, appears a greater affinity between. 
the Ganilian tongue n than a e the French —— tin, or 
the Italian and Latin; for the French have no Gerundine voice, and the 
Ttalians, have no participle of the active, both which are formed in the 
Spaniſh. But what. relation each of theſe tongues have to, and how they 
vary in their idiomatic differences from the original Latin will beſt appear, 
by a few examples in each part of ſpeech appoſitely placed together; as 
in the following table : | | 


293 Latin 
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which ſettling in Germany were call'd Almanes, and their Language the 
Teutſhe Sprake, or Allamandie 'Tongue. The German writers are ſo 
fond of their language, that they eſteem it an original one, that it has l 
great affinity and agreement with the Hebrew or Phoenician in point of f 
ſimplicity and expreſſion, that it throws great light on the Latin and Greek, 
and laſtly, that it is the proper mother tongue to the Engliſh which is in 
the main, but a dialect thereof. „ | 
295. As this is the caſe, I ſhall here lay before the reader, a view of 
this venerable tongue in its two principal dialects of German and Saxov, 
and parallel them both with the Engliſh, that the derivation and concor- 
dance therewith may the better appear. The articles ſet before nouns of 
the maſculine gender, in the ſeveral caſes in each of theſe tongues are, 33 


follows : 
German Saxon B suglim ö 
Nom. Der 2 the or thoſe 
Gen. Des bar of the or I 
Dat. Dem | am to the 
(Aer. dee bone | the 
"Ah, aden,  -. .. bank | from the 
Fiat 
N. Die ba | the 
G. Der pæ na of the 
D. Den . to the 
Ac. Die 2 | the 
Ab. Vou Den bam from the 


297. Here we obſerve the Engliſh article continues unvaried through all 
the caſes in each number, which are new by other participles, of, to, 
and from; and not by different terminations, as in the German and Saxon, 
which in this reſpect imitate the Greek and Latin, (138, 174.) as we do 

the Hebrew (115). The German puts the article die before fem. noun, 
and the Saxon the article peo ; the neuter gender is denoted in German by 
das, and in Saxon by br, whence the Engliſh word hat, which is ofte 1 
uſed to the ſame purpoſe. In changing D into TH, and 8 into T, W: 
have the article 2% from the German die; them from dem; and theſ- 
from des. Our indefinite articles a and an, come from the German ein; 
as, ein glas wein, a glaſs of wine; for an in Saxon is one, as nan, 13 
none. 

298. Our method of declining nouns, and expreſſi g the rumbers is 
very ſimilar to the Hebrew. For they as well as ourſelves, male the plu- 
ral in general, by the addition ef one or two letters to the ſi-gular, and 
decline both numbers by articles, and not by terminations (ſee 114, 115.) 
But the German and Saxon are more complex and variable, declining 
their nouns as well by termirations az by articles, in imitatiqn of che 
Greek and Latin. Thus the Germans for inſtance, ſay, 


L 2 German 
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German - Engliſh 
Sing, | Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N. ein vater die væter | a father _ fathers 
. eines vaters der væter | of a father of fathers 
D. einem vater den vætern | to a father to fathers 
Ac. einen vater die væter | a father fathers 


Ab. von einem vater von den væter | from a father from fathers 
421. "8, - 8 123 0 PL > 22 . 10 2 i 1 = 


299. The German forms the plural moſtly by adding s to the ſingular ; 
as, waſſer, water: waſſers, waters; or by adding the ſyllable es; as, der 
fiſh, the fiſn; des fiſhes, the fiſhes. Sometimes they uſe an apoſtrophe (0); 
a*, der ſtrom, the ſtream; der ſtromes, or ftrom's, the ſtreams. : Some- 


times by __ er; as, das haus, the houſe; di heuſer, the houſes. 


Sometimes by adding en; as, meniſn, man; menſhen, men; frawe, wo 
man; frawen, women. In all ſuch caſes, it is evident, how nearly our 
idiom is allied to this part of the teutonic. - ' tn - 
+ zoo The Saxon exceeds even the Latin for declenſion of nouns, having 
no leſs than fix; all which are here laid down in the following articles. 


| Firſt Declenſion. 


Singular Plural 
Sakon kngliſn Saxon Engliſh 
N. Smið a ſmith SmiSar the ſmiths 
G. Smide of a ſmith Smida of the ſmiths 
D. Smidey to the ſmith SmiSum to the ſmiths 
Ac. Smide the ſmith Smidar the ſmiths 
V. Smið o ſmith Smi da o ſmiths * 
Ab. SmiSe from the ſmith, SmySum from the ſmiths 
300. Second Declenſion. | 
: N. preexa a prophet prreen prophets 
G. prezan prre ena 
D. pirezan o þreegumi 
Ac. pizegap  þrcegzan' 
V pice a prre an 
Ab. Price gan pre um 
302. Third Peclenſion. 


N. Andzgre underſtanding Andreu - xa. vo 


G. Anozizer | Andgzrea * 
D. Anbgree-ra Anvgzreum 
Ag. e Andreu 
V. Andere Andzreu 
Ab. Andbzre Andzrcum 


203. Fourth 
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8 Fourth Declenſion. ot des | | 
N- pond a word ; pond de · da 

S. fer ponda : 
D. ponde pꝓondum 
Ac. ond pond | 
LS. Ford 
1 * pom 
304. Fifth Declenſion | | 
SP a maid | pilna ne no-nu 
G — 3 pilna 
D. pilne pilnum f 
Ac. piln pilna 
V piln -palna ' 
Ab. pilne pilnum | 
95 Sixth Declenſion. 
N. Sum a ſon 8 Suna Sons 
r —_— | 
D. Suna nu Sunum i 
Ac. Suna-nu Suna 0 
V. Sunn Suna | 
o6. The Saxons call'd upon a perſon, or made the vocative by | 
eala pu; as, eala 2 SmiS, o thou ſmith; and in the plural, eala ze | 
Sm1Sarp, o ye ſmiths, But in this tongue there is great irregularity in [| 
many nouns: Thus pæ den, father, is not variable in the ſingular, but in | 1 
the plural it follows the firſt declenſion. So Bnoþon, brother; Moor, 1 
mother; in the oblique caſes make ſometimes Bne ben and Meden ; but in {4 
the plural are of the third declenſion. 80 por, a foot; and Man, a man; 1 
in the plural, make per, and Men. | Ten 1 
397. The German and Saxon have alſo a declenſion of adjective nouns, 1 
in the following manner 5 1 
German | Saxon ; 
Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
1 WP 3 Maſ. Fem. 
N. treuer, true, trewe Lod, good zode Lode 
8. trewen + trewer oder Fodne Lodna 
D. trewen trewen Lodum zodne Lodum 
Ac. trewen trewe | Lodne-· god zode Tode 
V. trewer tre we Loda zode Ude an 
Ab. trewen trewen | Lodum godne Lovdum q 


307. Tho 
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357. Tho' we did not imitate the theſe Teutonic dialects, in the declen- 
gin ſubſtantives and adjectives; yet we owe our method of comparing 
the 4pnification of adjectives entirely to them, as will appear in the fol- 
lowing ſcheme: 104" a 


Degrees of Compariſon. 


| German Saxon Engliſh 
Pofitive ſtark nihripre juſt 
Comp. ſtarker nihrpire ne juſter 
Superl. ſtarkeſt uhrpirar juſteſt 


308. But we retrench the Teutonic luxury greatly; for the Germans 
have different terminations for different genders ; as, mal. er-erer-eſter, 


Fem. e-ere-citc. Neut. es-eres-eſtes ; the examples we have given being, 


het they call the abſolute ſtate of the word. The Saxons likewiſe form'd 
the comparative, by the ſeveral terminations, en, ene, ap, zne, in, on, 
un, yn; and the ſuperlative in as many, viz: ape, ape, æyr, erx, 17, 


opt, urr, yyrr. And when they would ſpeak very emphatically, they 


added a to each of them, ena, ayta, &c. | 
zog. We derive not only the above regular method of comparing ad- 


jectives, but alſo our irregularities of that fort ; thus the German has guth, 


good; beſſer, better: beſte, beſt; and the Saxon, xod, berene, ber, 


or berep xy; they alſo ſaid, ypel, evil; pyny, worſe ; pyppe, work ; 
alſo, mice], much: mxne, more; max, molt ; lyzel, little; lee, leſs ; 
* 2 uxren, or yrxne, outer; yrrneyr, or yremepT, outmoſt, 
or laſt of all. | | 


310. The pronouns of the Teutoncs had the dual number, which was 


preſerved in the Saxon; but I find no mention of it in the modern Ger- 
man; and in the * we have nothing of it. Tho' this is a mark 
of great antiquity in the Teutonic tongue; we have refined upon them 
(as the Latins did upon the Greek) (173) in rejecting the dual number, and 
ſupplying it more naturally and conciſely, by the werds.#4avo and both ; 


which are ſufficient for all expreſſions of this kind. 


311. A PARA DIOM of primitive Pronouns, 
German Saxon Engliſh 

8. * D © 8. P. 
N: ich wihr ic pix pe 1 we 
G. meiner enſer] min uncen une of me of us 
D. mihr uns me unc up to me to us 
Ac. | mich uns } mae pie * me us 
Ab. von mihr uns | me une up | fromme from us 


312, Second 


L 
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— 


Second Perſon: 


4 - 
——  — — — 
- 


N. du thr | Du Gyr xe | thou 1 
G. deiner ewer | þm incen eyben | of thee of you | 
„ Tir euch j he ancym cop to thee to you J 
Ae. dich euch | uf mc eoy _ thee. you } 
Ab. von dir euch 5 maenm eop | from thee from yer | 
N. er ſie he, beo yp [| . . he. the they | 
G. fema ihrer | byy hine hina ] of him her of them | 
D. ihm ihnen him hine bim } to him her to them 0 
A. ihn fie ] hine hi hi him her them 
Ab. ihm ihnen him hine bine from him her from them | 


314. The Saxon has no dual in this third perſon, but diſtinguiſhes ths 
two genders, he and ſhe. In all the perſons, you obſerve the Engliſh de- 


cline all the oblique cafes (i. e. all but the firſt) in each number by ar- 


ticles only; and tis eaſy to obſerve every where, how the Engliſh is 
made from the German and Saxon; but in every reſpect there is great va- 
riety and anomaly, which muſt be learnt from grammers; What is here 
done, being only to ſhew the general rules and analogy of the lan- 
uages. | | 
. _ The pronouns poſſeſſive, in ſuch as denote property 2 
in regard of each perſon, are declined tnro' all the caſes, genders, and 
numbers, very much like the Greek and Latin, as is evident, in the fol- 
lowing example of the firſt perſon, Sing. in the Saxon. (which is nearly 
the ſame in the German.) 191 1 Th, 


Plural in each gender. 


Sing. Maſ. Fem. Neuter. 

N. Wm? mine min f Dine my or mins 
G. miner minne miner mmna of my 
D. minum © mine minum minum to my 
Ac. minne min min mine | my 
Ab. mmum mme mimum- minum from my 


2 In like manner, the poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon plural, is thus 
deſcribed. : | | 


N. une une une une our 
G. une unne une _ of our 
D. unum une unum unum to our 
Ac. unne une unne } une | our 
Ab. vupum unne unum unum from our 


317. Thus 
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317. Thns the poſſeſſiwes of the ſecond perſon, Din, pine, pin, thy, of 
thine ; open, or eopene, eopen, yours; are declines. Of the third 
perſon, there is no poſſeſſive that is declinable ; but that is expreſſed by 
the genitive cafe of the primitive, in the ſame manner nearly the demon- 


ftratixe pronoun, dir, mal. peop, fem. bar, neut. this, that, is de- 


elined; alſo the . 1 ilp!lc, who, or which; Sdilc, ſuch; ppa, who? 
hypær, what? Eni, any; an, one; agen, own; all, all; Apihe, 
ought ; napihr, nought ; næmg, none; &c. Here tis obſervable, that 
the Saxon places the letter (Þ) bo 

the beginning, and takes it after the (c) in the oblique caſes; as, wer, 
Who? welher, which? was, what? weme, or welhem, to whom? wes, 
whoſe? weſſen, or welken, of whom? In all which caſes, the Engliſh 
pinces thei(Ik) immediately after the (w). t. 
318. In imitation. of other tongues, the Teutonic pronouns had their 
Parago ic particle, ſylp, ſelf, annexed to them; which was alfo declinable 
ike other adjectires; as, ſylp, G. iYIFer, D. and Ab. ſflrum, Ac. 
ſylene, plural. N. and Ac. fylpe. G. ſylxna, D. and Ab. fylfum ; in 


compoſition thus; ic pylp, I myſelf; pe Fade ourſelves ; Where the 


F is turned into v in the Engliſh. They another word, ylc, or ylca, 
which they uſed in the ſame ſenſe, ſe yle, the ſame; or, ſe ylca, the very 
fame. Hence our word like, the like, be- like ſo, &c. 


319. There is nothing in which the genius of the Engliſh tongue is ſo 
remarkable and diſtinct; as in the manner of predication, that is, of 


forming the word or verb to cxpreſs all the accidents of perſon, number, 
time, manner, &c. relating to the doing or ſuffering any action or ſubject 
of the predication. And in this great affair, it wholly depends on the 
Teutonic idiom. For whereas the Greek and Latin expreſſed what re- 
lated to volition, power, futurity, ſuffering, &c. by peculiar terminations. 
or moods of the verb, or predicate it ſelf alone; the Teutonic imitating 
the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Eaſtern ſtyle, did all this by ſeveral di- 
ſlinct verbs, each expreſſing its particular part of the complex idea or no- 
tion, contained in the whole predication. : . 
320. In this tongue, therefore, we find ſeveral auxiliary verbs by 

which this matter was accompliſhed ; and they are the following, viz., 
have, am, will, ſhall, may, can, muſt, and ought. The two. firſt of 
theſe are the principal,” and therefore I ſhall ſhew how they were conju- 

gated in the moſt conſiderable dialects of the Teutonic, viz. the German, 
Dutch, Saxon, and Engliſh ; fince from thence it will evidently appear, 
the Engliſh has ſometimes imitated, or rather borrowed from one, ſome- 

times from another of the dialects, but moſt of all from the Saxon. 


320. Of 


fore the p; but the German omits it at 
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321. Of the Verb, To have. 


IN DICATIVE Mo65; 


| Preſent Tenſe. 
GzxMan. Durch. Saxon. ENnGi1sH; 


Hab Heb pa be Have. 
bing. 3 Haſt Hebt Pxbbege HHaſt. Fa 
| Hat | Heeſt Þ=bba's Hath. | 
: Haben Hebben þxbbas We have. 
Plur. Habet Hebt ha bbadðõ Ve have. 
Haben Heben Þzbtas They have, 
Preterimperſect. | | 
55 Hatte Hadt Hæpod LI 
Ling. Hatteſt —ladt Hæ poder Thou badſt, 
Hatte Hadt Haxpob He had. 
Hatten Hadden Hapdon We had. 
Plur. Fra Hadt , Hapdon Ye had. 
Hatten  Hadden Hapbon They had. 
| Preterperfect. 
| 5 Hah gehabt Heb gehad Ha pod I have had. 
Sing. if gchabt Hebt gehad Hæpoderr Thou haſt had. 
He habe Heeft gehad Hwpod He hath had. 
Haben gehabt Hebben gehadHzpvon We have bad. 
Plur, 3 Habet gehabt Hebt gehad Hæpdon Ye have had. 
. Habed gehabt Hebben gehad Hæpöbon They have had. 


Future. 


Werd habben Zal hebben Sceal I ſhall have. 
ting. Wirſt haben Zult hebben Scealv Thou ſhalt have. 


Wird haben Zal hebben Sceal | He ſhall, have. 


Werden haben Zullen hebben gceolon We ſhall have. 
us Werdet haben Zult hcbben Sceolon Ye ſhall have. ; 
Werden haben Zullen hebben Sceolon They ſhall have. 


322. By this ſcheme it appears how great a ſimilitude there is in all 
theſe Siſter Diale&s of the old Teutonic mother tongue. It is particu- 
larly remarkable, that the Geiman way of forming the preterperfect 
tenſe; viz. by taking in the verb of the preſent: thus the French ſay, 
Fai eu, and the Germans, Ich hab gehzbe, and we (from thence) I have 
had. (ſee 251.) whereas the Italians, Spaniards, &c. do this by the pre- 
fent tenſe and participle of the verb, as we have ſhewn above. 

323. Another remarkable particular is, that in all the dialects of the 
Teutonic, the preterperfect of verbs is formed by preſixing the augment 


er particle ge before it, as will appear in the verbs farther on. In this 


In 
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they ſeem to have relation to the Greek idiom, which always added 2 
fingle augment to the preterperfe&t, and a double one to the preterplu- 
perfect, as we have ſhewn, (155, 160.) This prefix ge came afterwards 
to be changed into ( y) as, 7Tcleap'd, | 


322. The Future tenſe was made by the auxiliary pcezl, from the 
verb Sceoldan, zo owe ; which in this tongue always ſignified a nece//ity, 
or obligation to do, or ſuffer ; but never was a ſign of futurition as we 
make it. The preterimperfect tenſe was, Ich ſolte, Germ. and Ic pceold, 


Sax. I.; and in this caſe we now uſe it in its primitive ſenſe, and 


thereby form the Hood of the verb, implying what of right or neceſlity 
ought to have been done. As, You frould bade read; He ſhould hawe 
been taught, &c. 3 


325. We allo have borrowed the preſent tenſe of the Saxon verb pillan, 
to will, for a ſign of the future tenſe, and uſe it when we would imply 
our will or deſian to do a thing in futurity, without any ſort of com- 
pulſion; as, / <vill read, will walk, &c. but we ſay, He fball ſmart, 
{Pall die, &c. This verb in the German is thus conjugated, 


Preſent. | 
Ich will J will Wer wollen We will. 
Sing. 3 Du willt Thou wilt Plur. 4 Iho wollet Ye will. 
( Er will He will Sie wollen They will, 
Imperfect. | 
Ich wolte I would : Wir wolten We would, 
Sing. 4 Du wolteſt Thou wouldeſt Plur. 4 Ihr woltet Ye would. 
Er wolte He would Sie wolten They would, 


So the Saxon, Ic pille, 7 wi//; Ic polde, I would: whence we may 
make this a general ſign of our having been willing to do a thing in 
the preterit tenſes, As, I would [ove z He <vould hawe read, &c. which 
makes what we may properly call the Voluntary Moad of the verb. 


326. The Potential Mood in Engliſh is made by the ſign Can, from 


the old Teutonic verb Kcenen, to be able; which in the preſent was ip 
the German thus : PE, | 


Du canſt Thou canſt Ihr kænnet Ye can. 


| Ich kann T can Wir kznnen We can. 
Sing. Plur. 
Er kann He can 


The Saxon has, Ic can, I can; Imp. 7 rk.” And thus we ſay, 1 


can read, I could lowe, I could have gain d, &c, in that mood of the verb, 


which properly deuotes power, or ability to do or ſuffer. 


237. Put there is ſtill another Mood, which though it has been al- 
ways confounded with the foregoing, is yes very diſtant from; and may 
be properly called the Liberal Mood of the verb, as being that by which 
we cxprels our liberty or laevdow ip do of ſaſter in the os By 


Sie kænhen They can. 
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the fign May or Might, which comes from the Teutonic verb Megan, 


to may, i. e. to be at liberty to do, and it was thus conjugated in the 


_ German and Saxon dialects. 


GERMAN. SAXON. ENGLISH. 
Mag Mæg I may. 
Sing. Magſt Mxzzxere Thou mayft, 
| Mag Ma He may. 
( Mzgen Magon We may, 
Plur. Ma get Magon Ye may. 
( Mægen Ma gon They may. 
Imperfect. 1 
| Mohte Mihe I might. 
Sing. Mohteſt Mihrzere Thou mighteſt. , 
Mohte Mibe He might. 
| Mohten Mihron We might. 
Plur. Mohtet Mikzon Ye miyht. 
({ Mohten Mihwton They might. 


328. Another Mood of Verbs is that which expreſſes the neccility of 
doing or enn. either from nature or duty, which we expreſs by the 
two ſigns or verbs, Muff or Ozght, of which the latter rather belongs to 
the mood in Inft. 324, as it is derived from obe, to be in duty bound, 
and thence it is we ſay, with equal propriety, I ſhould or ought to have 
done a thing. But the word »u/? implies indiſpenſible obligation, as 
when we ſay, We muſt die, we muſt love, &c. it has either a preſent er 


future ſignification ; and is derived from the Teutonic verb Mn, which 


is thus conjugated. 


German. Gaxon. Engliſh. 
| Muſs More J mult. 
Sing. 3 Muſt Mopeep's Thou muſt. 
T Mauſs | Wore - He: mu. 
| (Muſſen Mop don We muſt. 
Plur. Muſſet Moj con Ye muſt. 
Muſſen Moy con They muſt. 


329. The Imperative, or Commanding Mood is ſometimes made of the 
verb itſelf, as, Love then; or elſe by means of auxiliaries, of which there 
are two, viz. Do and Let; as, Do thou hear, lit him hear. This verb. 
Ds is an interrogative allo, as, Deſt thou love It is alio uſed in nega- 
tions, a*, I do not hear. But if the negative be in anſwer to a queſtion 
the verb is not expreſſed, as, Doss be net hear? Anſw. He does not. I he 
word Let is not only Imperative, but permiſſive, as, Let him ga; which 
in other tongues is ſtil! the ſame mood, Ihe verb Let, is from the S;- 
xon Læxan, to let, which- makes in the preſent tenſe, Læx, as Ic Iz, 
bu lzzere, he læx, I let, thou letteſi, be /eiteth, So the verb Do is thus 
varied in the Saxon, 


M 2 Saxon. 
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they ſeem to have relation to the Greek idiom, which always added 2 
ſingle augment to the preterperfect, and a double one to the preterplu- 
perfect, as we have ſhewn, (155, 160.) This prefix ge came afterwards 
to be changed into ()) as, Yeleap'd, 


322. TheF uture tenſe was made by the auxiliary pcezl, from the 


verb Sceoldan, zo owe which in this tongue always ſignified a nece//ity, - 


or obligation to do, or ſuffer ; but never was a ſign of futurition as we 
make it, The preterimperfect tenſe was, Ich ſolte, Germ. and Ic pceold, 
Sax. I fhould; and in this caſe we now uſe it in its primitive ſends, and 
thereby form the mood of the verb, implying what of right or neceſſity 
ought to have been done. As, Ion frould have read; He ſhould have 
been taught, &c. 7 


325. We allo have borrowed the preſcnt tenſe of the Saxon verb pillan, 
to vill, for a ſign of the future tenſe, and ule it when we would imply 
our will or dcſipn to do a thing in futurity, without any ſort of com- 
pulſion; as, Ig read, wvill walk, &c. but we ſay, He fall ſmart, 
{pall die, &c. This verb in the German is thus conjugated, 


Preſent. 

Ich will I will Wer wollen We will. 
Sing. J Du wilſt Thou wilt Plur. 3 Iho wollet Ye will. 

Er will He will Sie wollen They will, 

| a Imperfect. 
Ich wolte I would (Wir wolten We would, 
Sing. J Du wolteſt Thou wouldeſt Plur. J Ihr woltet Ye would. 

Er wolte He would Sie wolten They would, 


So the Saxon, Ic pille, 7<wv#//; Te polde, I would: whence we may 
make this a general ſign of our having been willing to do a thing in 
the preterit tenſes. As, 1 would lrvez He would hawe read, &c. which 
makes what we may properly call the Voluntary Moad of the verb. 


326. The Potential Mood in Engliſh is made by the ſign Can, from 
the old Teutonic verb Kcenen, to be able; which in the preſent was ip 


the German thus : 


| Ich kann T can Wir kznnen We can. 
Sing. J Du canſt Thou canſt Plur, 3 Ihr kænnet Ye can. 
Er kaun He can Sie kænhen They can, 


which properly deuotes power, or ability to do or ſuffer. 


237. Put there is ill another Mood, which though it has been al- 
ways confounded with the foregoing, is ye. very dillant from; and may 


be properly called the Liberal Mood of the verb, as being that by which 


we cxprets our liberty or ievdow ig do of ſuſter in the ms 


The Saxon has, Ic can, I can; Imp. 7 cord, And thus we iay, 1 
can read, I could lowe, I conld hate gain d, &c, in that mood of the verb, 


l . a pry 
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che fign May or Might, which comes from the Teutonic verb Oægan, 
to may, i. e. to be at liberty to do, and it was thus conjugated in the 
German and Saxon dialects, | 


ENGLISH. 


vo <, w 4 


GERMAN. SAXON. 
(Mag Mzz I may. 
Sing. Magſt Mxxere Thou mayft, 
Rte Mag Ma q He may. 
Mægen Maxon We may, 
Plur. Ma get Magon Ye may. 
( Mzgen Ma on They may. 
Imperfect. 1 
Mohte ihr 1 might. 6 
Sing. Mohteſt Mihwepe Thou mighteſt. , 
( Mohte Mihe He might. 
| _ C Mohten Mihxon We might. 
Plur. < Mohtet Mihrzon Ye miyht. 
Mohten Mihron They might. 


328. Another Mood of Verbs is that which expreſſes the neccility of 


doing or ſuffering, either from nature or duty, which we expreſs by the 


two ſigns or verbs, Muſt or Ozght, of which the latter rather belongs to 
the mood in Inſt. 324, as it is derived from ove, to be in duty bound, 
and thence it is we ſay, with equal propriety, / Suu. or ought to have 
done a thing. But the word »/? implies indiſpenſible obligation, as 
when we ſay, We muſt die, we muſt lowe, &c. it has either a preſent or 
future ſignification ; and is derived from the Teutonic verb Main, which 
is thus conjugated. | 


German. Saxon. Engliſh. 
| Muſs More - I muſt. 
Sing. 3 Muſt Moprep's Thou muſt, 
 CMuſs Mor | He muſt. 
Muſſen Mop don We muſt. 
Plur. Muſſet Mopron | Ye muſt. 
Muſſen Moy ton They muſt. 


329. The Imperative, or Commanding Mood is ſometimes made of the 
verb itſelf, as, Love then; or elſe by means of auxiliaries, of which there 
are two, viz. Do and Let; as, Do thou hear, lit him hear. This verb 
Doe is an interrogative allo, as, Doft thou love! It is alio uſed in nega- 
tions, a, I do not hear. But if the negative be in anſwer to a quettion 
the verb is not expreſſed, as, Doss be net hear? Anſw. He does not. I he 
word Let is not only Imperative, but permiſſive, as, Let him ga; which 
in other tongues is ſtil! the fame mood, Ihe verb Let, is from the Sa- 


xon Lzran, 10 let, which- makes in the preſent tenſe, Læx, as Ic læx, 


bu l=zepe, he læx, I let, thou letteſi, be /eiteth, So the verb Do is thus 
varied in the Saxon, | 


M 3 __ Saxon, 
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SAXON. 

Ic do, I do as wa 
Sing. 4 61 + hu Thou fdoft. r do ð Ye do. . 
pe —— He doch. ( He dos They do. 


a Tc did, dide, dyde, I did; bs pu, do thou; don, let him or them 
0. ä | 

330. The Optative Mood is made by ſome word expoſing our wiſh, 
deſire, or option of a thing; as { wwifh 1 heard; I would I had known ; 
WWoaull to God then avert wiſe; God grant he may live; O that 1 had learn- 
ed, &c. In this we are nearer the German and Francic idiom than the 
Saxon. For as the French ſay, Dieu weuille quej'aye; ſo the Germans, 
Gott gebe das ich habe, God grant that I have. The Dutch is ſtill nearer 
our orthography ; for they ſay, Codt geve dat ik heb. But the Saxons 
expreſſed this mood only by the adverb eala gir, O give, or © grant; 
and ſometimes they added au, now, as eala zip ic hædde nu, O grant 
T had read now. ET 2 

31. The Subjunctive, or as it is by ſome called, the Conjunctive 

Mood, is, I think, improperly ſo called in Engliſh ; it ſhould rather be 
the Conditional or Auxiliary Mood]; ſince only the conditional particle 27, 
or the auxiliaries, may, can, muff, &c. requires any Change in the form 
of the Indicative Mood (322) and that only of the third perſon ſingular 
in the preſent tenſe ; for we ſay, JF he hawe, not, if he hath ; and, he 
may or can have, not, he may or can have; but we ſay; 1f thou haſt, 
but a is not uſed after the auxiliaries, but hawe 3 as, Thou mayſf 
lade; thou cauſt have. And the ſame is to be obſerved of all other verba 
Active. As in theſe lines of mr. Pope: „ 5 g 


F Mevius ſeribble in Apollo's Spite, 
There are who judge fill worſe than he can write. 


232. Since all this variety of Moods is in Engliſh expreſſed by different 
words appropriated tc that purpoſe, and all the tenſes, by thoſe of the 
verbs Hawe, or De; it follows, that to conjugate any verb active in Eng- 
liſh, is only to expreſs it connected with theſe auxiliary verbs in their fe- 
veral verbs, moods and tenſes reſpectively. 1 ſhall exemplify this in the 
ſeveral dialects by the verb t love, through the Indicative mood and its 
zenſes as follows, 55 F ” 5 


333. Preſent Tenſe. 
| GERMAN. SAXON. EncL18n. 
(Liebe Lupize T love. 
Sing. J Licbeft os by T Thou loveſt. 
Liebet LTuupað, e 8.8 He loveth. 
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Sing. 


Plur. 


$36. 
Sing. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 
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Ag 
Liebet 
Lieben 


Liebte 
Liebteſt 
Liebte 
Liebten 


Liebtet 
Liebten 


Hab geliebt 
Haſt geliebt 
Hat geliebt 


Haben geliebt hæbbað lopode 


Habet geliebt 


Saxon. Engliſh. 
Lupias We love. 
Lupus Ye love. 
Lupiað They love. 
Imperfect Tenſe. 

Lupode· ede I loved. 

Lupoderz Thou lovedſt. 

Lupode He loved. 
Lupodon We loved. 
Lupodon Ve loved. 
Lupodon They loved. 
Preterperfe&t Tenſe. 
ha bbe lupod I have loved. 
hebbey d lupod Thou haſt loved. 
hæbbað lupod He hath loved. 

We have loved. 

hæbba ð lopode Ve have loved. 


Haben geliebt hæbbað lopode 
The Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


Hatte geliebt 


Hatteſt geliebt 


Hatte geliebt 


They have loved. 


hæpoð zelugoS I had loved. 
hæpoð xelugo% Thou hadſt loved. 
hæ od pelupo8ß He had loved. 


Hatten geliebt pæpdon zelupode We had loved. 


Hattet geliebt 


he don Felupode 


Ve had loved. 


Hatten geliebt hæ Don Selupode 1 hey had loved. 


Werde lieben 
Wirſt lieben 
Wird lieben 


The Future Tenſe. 


Werden lieben 


Werdet lieben 


Werden lieben 


Licks 
Liebe er 


Laſt uns lieben Lupion pe 


Liebet 


I ſhall love. 
Thou ſhalt love. 
He ſhall love. 


We ſhall love. 


Ve ſhall love. 


They ſhall love. 
The Imperative Mood. 
* * 
Lupa pu Love thou. 
Lupige he Let him love. 
Let us love. 
Lupixe ze Love ye. 


Laſt lic lieben Lupion hi 


Lieben 


The Infinitive Mood. 
Lupian 


Let them love, 


To loye. 


Tatticiplos. 
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? $49. : | Par ticiples. | 
German. Saxon. Engliſh. - 
Preſ. Liebend Lupiand-end _ Loving. © 
Prefer. Geliebt Lupab-co-ob Loved. 


323341. As to Gerunds, the Teutonic dialects have no other than the 
8 of the preſent tenſe; for it is plain theſe anſwer to the Latin. 
hus the Latin Habende is exactly parallelled by the German Habende, 
and the Engliſh Having. And the Saxon Lupiand terminates with ſome 
likeneſs to the Latin gerund, Amando, loving; for we often put the par- 
ticiple by way of gerund, as when we ſay ; Hawing that, you have every _ 
thing, that is, In or by having, you have, &c. The Saxons indeed have 
a particular ſort of Infinitive mood, which they uſed by way of gerund 
in each form; , e Wo 


di, hir ir xima vo nzxbanne, it is time of reading, or to read. 
in do, Ne elca N gecynnanne to Gode, be not flow in turning te 
dum, Up ir to lupienne, We are to love, or it behoves us to love. 
342. There is an Emphatic way of ſpeaking uſed by the Saxons and 
Engliſh by means of the verb De, which was mentioned in 329; for 
whereas in ordinary ſpeech, we ſay, I love, thou Irweft, he loweth, &c. if 
we would expreſs the thing more earneſtly, and as it were with a double 
aſſeveration, we ſay, I do love, thou doſi love, he doth love, &c.> And fo 
in the preterit tenſe, I did love, thou didft owe, he did lade. Though in 
the Weſtern parts of England this form of {peaking by d and did is 
much more uſed than the other in their common ipeech; and whereas 
moſt people anſwer affirmatively by Yes, they ay inſtead thereof, 7 40. 
343. The Paſſive Voice of every verb is made by (1.) the Subſtantive 
verb An, or Be. (2.) By the preterperfect tenſe, as zelupod, loved. (3.) 
By the auxiliary verbs, Have, may, can, will, &c. It ts therefore neceſ- 
fary in the next place to conjugate this important verb through the uſual 
Moods and Tenſes in each reſpective dialect as before. 5 


344. Indicative Mood. Preſent. | 

German. Dutch. Saxon. Engliſh. 
Ich bin Ben eoni-ant-; Beom-beo, I am. 

Sing. Du biſt Zijt eapx, any; birx, x Thou art, 
Er iſt Zis yr, ir; byp, bip __ 

Wir ſeyn | Zin We are. 

Plur. J Ihr ſeyt Zijt Sindon- xynx-· anon Ve are. 
Sie ſeyn Zijn | They are. 
$45. | The Imperfect Tenſe, | | 

(War Was 8 ] was. 

Sing. J Wart Waart pæ ne Thou wert. 


(War Was par He was. 


0 
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German. Dutch Saxon, English. 
p Waren Waaren oy were. 
lur. 4 Waret Waart non, panun Ye were. 
Waren Waaren W They were. 
346. | 85 Future Tenſe. 455 
Wird ſeyn Zal weſen Beo J ſhall be. 
Sing. J Wirdſt ſeyn Zult weſen Byyrr Thou ſhalt be, 
I Wird ſeyn Zal weſen Byð pynd He ſhall be. 
Werden ſeyn Zullen weſen We ſhall be. 
Plur. 4 Werdet ſeyn Zult weſen Beo Ye ſhall be. 
Werden ſeyn Zullen weſen | They ſhall be. 
347- The Imperative Mood. 
* 
Sing. 3 Seye Beo pu, p1 Be thou. 
N E er | Byp he, 5. E Let him be. 
Laſt uns ſeyn Beon pe Let us be. 
Plur. 3 Seyet Bgheon Fe Be ye. 
Laſt ſie ſeyn | Beon ha Let them be. 
348. The Infinitive Mood. 
Seyn | Zijn Beon To be. 
Participles. | 
Preſent, Seyn Zijnde Bei 
Paſt. Geweſen Geweeſt Non 


349. J have not here given the compound tenſes; for I find them nog 
regularly in the Saxon; and in the German they are made (as in the Ita- 
lian 234.) by the preſent of the indicative joined with the participle of the 
ſame, as Ich bin geabeſen, ich war geabeſen. But the Engliſh make theſe 
tenſes like the French (251.) by joining the preſent and imperfect tenſo 
of the verb Have with the participle Been; as Fai «te, I have been; 
F'awois ete, J had been; and ſo of the other perſons, | 

50. The Subjunctive mood is in Saxon the {ame as in the Future 
(340. ) of the Indicative: As, FI be, if thou bei, if be be, &c. Indeed 
the verb Be in every dialect of the Teutonic ſeems to have been common 
to any mood, (yea, in the German and Dutch, 70 be is the only verb ſub- 
ſlantive of the Indicative) yet in modern Enpliſh it is not properly uſed in 
the Indicative, but only in the Imperative, and other moods made by the 
auxiliary verbs in all the preter tenſes, but it is the only verb for the fu- 
ture tenſe of every mood in the paſhve voice. 

351. This Subſtantive verb is the moſt irregular of any in our tongue, 
and makes the greateſt difficulty in learning it by foreigners. It is in 
truth only fragments of other dialects put together. I hus am is bor- 
rowed of the Saxon eom, who alſo had their 2% (344.) and this they 
had from the Greek «# of the ſame ſignification. 4s was taken from 
the German /f, or rather the Dutch g, which was formed from the 
Saxen Y or if. re iy from the Saxon anon; Vas from the Dutch 


a0, 
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vas, and that from the German war; or Saxon pæy (345.) Br, being; 
and beer, ſeem all at firſt to have been derived from the Saxon Beer, 
the Dutch Ben, and the German Bin. Nor have the Saxons another 
articiple of this verb than Beon, and it is to be obſerved, that in the 
eutonic dialects, the infinitive mood, and participle of the preſent tenſe 
are of the ſame form, as Scyn or Sein in German, Zijn or Zijnde Dutch, 
&c. (ſee 348.) As to their Gerundine infinitive to beonne, t be, of or 
in being, we have given an account of that already, (341.) . 
351. Having thus finiſhed the ſubſtantive verb, there remains no diffi- 
culty of forming all the perions of the paſſive voice in every mood and 
tenſe, as is done in the firſt in the following manner. | —_ 


Indicative. 


Ic eom xeluxod, I am loved. 

Je per Selupod, I was loved. 
Ic beo zelupod, | | 
Ic pecal beon gelupod, LI ſhall or will be loved. 
Ic pille beon gelupod, - | 


$1 pu Felupod, Be thou loved. 
eala Zi ic pæne gelupod, O that I were loved. 
eala zip ic beo zelupod, O that I may be loved hereaftsr. 
| Beon elupod, To be loved. 


353. And in the ſame manner you proceed to form every other per 
ſon in each number. But we are here to obſerve, that tho' in regular 
verbs we have the two participles in ing, and ed, as loving, loved; learn- 
ing, learned; looking, locked ;* marwvelling, marvelled, &c. yet nothing is 
more irregular than the method of forming the participles of the pre- 
ter tenſe of verbs, nor proves a greater obftacle to foreigners in learning 
the Englith tongue, Nor is the preter tenſe of all verbs formed with the 
paſſive participle, which are oftentimes very different in irregular verbs, 
and ſometimes the preſent and preter tenſes are the ſame. Thus, 7 
read, he hath read, he is read; here the verb read continues unaltered in 
every caſe, We ſay in the preſent tenſe, I begin; in the preter, I be- 
gan; and the participle is, begun; all different from each other. But 
the verb ind, has the preter bound, and the participle the ſame. 

354. We are got into a method of — our participial words 
either by dropping the e in the ſyllable % and ſupplying it by an apo- 
ſtrophe (), we pronounce the 4 with the preceeding fylable, as /ov'd 
for /oved ; learn'd for learned; &c. and ſometimes we change that 4 in- 
to r. for the ſake of euphony or ſmooth expreſſion, as plac't for plac'd ; 
ſnatch't for ſnatch'd; and in many caſes the apoſtrophe is dropped alſo, 
and the t unites with the radix, or original word, as ſmelt, ſpelt, kept, 
&c. from /mell, ſpell, keep, &c. It is obſervable, that this fort of con- 
traction, though it makes the pronounciation quicker it makes it rough- 
er at the ſame time time; and diſbands a great number of vowels, which 
are always eſteemed neceſſary to make a language ſmooth and flowing 
But they who undertake to blame us for this, ſhould conſider that we 


it in conſequence of the gaturg and genius of our tongue; and that 


N ST JI I 


do. 


yo ' ' 
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cluſters of conſonants (as they have been called) are much eaſier and 
more agreeable to Teutonic organs, than cluſters of vowels in many caſes, 
I believe there are few Engliſhmen but what can much more eaſily and 
naturally pronounce the words, /cngth, ſlrengib, warpt, &c. than they 
can, monſieur, oui, a-la-mode de Paris, But theſe gentlemen themſelves 
tell us, we ought to ſay, bcrcf?, be/ought, cleft, ſpilt, &c. not. bereaved, 
beſceched, clowen, ſpilled, &c, which abound more plentifully with vowels ; 
and why do they retrench vowels in ſome caſes, and blame our politeſt 
authors for doing the ſame in others? 4 . 

355. Great numbers of words of Teutonic original acknowledge their 


deſcent by terminating the paſlive participle in en, as hidden, choſen, broken, 


beaten, given, helden, riſen, in imitation of the German dialect, which utes 
the ſame ending in general, with the augment ge; as; gebakken, baked ; 
gebonden, bound; geborſten, bur/? ; gefallen, fallen; gefohten, fought 3 
gefunden, found; gefroſen, frcze; geborn, born; geſwollen, fevoln 5 ge- 
wonnen, von ; geſeen, ſcen; geſhoren, Aorn; geſunken, /unk ; geſpun- 
nen, /pun ; geſprohen, jpoken ; geſtunken, fun; getrunken, dran; ge- 
waxen, waxen; gewiſen, auiſe; gewonden, <avound up ;- geworken, 
wwork'd By theſe inftances it plainly appears whence we had the method 
of forming, not only the termination in ex, but of wriiing the whole 
both of the participle and preter tenſe of verbs fo irregularly as we 


356. The Saxon forms the ſame participle in any, ſor the moſt part, 
as zebundan, bound; Seyepen, ſeen; Sehelpan, holpen ; Seyræcan, 
ſought ; ;-2þencan, thought, &c. Thoſe alfo which in Engliſh end in , 
are in imitation of the other dialects. Thus the Germans terminate ma- 
ny in , as, gebellet, bar#'4; gebeuget, bcwv'd; gebrennet, burnt ; ge- 
dekket, cover d; gehanget, hung; &c. and the like may be obſerved in 
the Saxon, though not ſo commonly. | 

357. The augment ge was not uſed or prefixed to words beginning - 
with be, ent, em, er, ver, er, in the original tongues; jt vas witd by 
the Engliſh at firſt in the ſame form; afierwards it was chin ed fato y 
or i, as mentioned (323); and fo cominued more or leſs in 1. with 
in an hundred years of the preſent time; as may be ſeen in © © lation 
of Virgil printed about 1650, and other authors; but it is quit jected 
as uſeleſs and redundant; and is not to be found but in an huwyu'ous 
{lile, or imitations of poetry, or ſuch like occaſions. 1 | 

358. Beſides the active and paſſive ſignifications of verbs, there i, ano- 
ther ſort of fignification which by ſome has been ſuppolcd to bn er, 
and the verbs of this claſ they have called Verbs Neuter ; but „ 10 
far from being the caſe, that this very Kind of verbs does in rea y in ply 
both, and therefore inſtead of Neutral, might more properly have been 
called Ambigeneal Verbs. Of this tribe are the following, I run, ſits 
laugh, ſtaud, wall, creep, dream, rejoice, grieve; &c. In ail theſe caſes 
can any man be ſo abſurd, as to pretend they are not verbs which fignify 
action? that they have alſo a paſſive hgnihcation is evident, becauie we 
often expreſs the ſame thing in a pailive form; as, I am running, I am 
fttins, I am rijoiced, &c. All that is meant by this diſtinction of verbs, 
is, that the action of the verb, in this cafe, does not affect any other per- 
{on or thing, than that which is the ſubject of the verb weif. But even 
here we ſometimes add the Verbal Noun, which is the ſubject of the pre- 

5 N dication ; 
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d cation; and thereby we ſpeak with greater emphaſis and explication, in 
imitation of the Hebrew, or Oriental ſtile; a“, to dream a dream, to die 
the death, to run the race, to ſing the ſong, &C. 

359. The Latins much more properly called verbs active of the com- 
mon ſort Tranfitive, becauſe their action paſſed to or upon another ſubject; 
as, I eat an apple, I beat the dg, &c. where the words apple and dog de- 
note the patients which ſuffer the action of the verb. 'I'his caſe of the 
apple or dog, was called the accuſative caſe for that reaſon. But the other 
ſort of verbs they called Intranſitive, becauſe they had no ſubje& exter- 
nally on which the action of the verb did paſs, or in other words they had 
no accuſative caſe after them. To ſpeak properly, the Intranfitive verb is 
its abſolute ſtate ; as / /ee, Tread, I hear, &e. but the Tranfitive verb is 
particular; as, I/ce a man, I read a book, I hear à noiſe. 

350. There is yet another denomination of verbs, viz. ſuch in which 
no perſon is uſed but that of the pronoun z/, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed ; as, I. behoweth, it becometh, it rains, ſnows, &c.  heſe are 
called Imperſonal verbs though very improperly, they having the form 
of the third perſon ſingular, and the word 27 is as much a perſon to the 
verb as the ſubje& can be, to which it relates. Thus when we ſay, it 
rains, the word 7 relates to the weather, and the predication is as much 
perſonal, as when we ſay, the weather rains, or is rainy. In the phraſe, 
zt behowes, the particle 7? relates to the nature of things in general; as, 
It bchowes us to be religious, It becomes us to fulfil all righteouſneſs, that is, 
the nature of things makes it our duty and advantage to be righteous and 
religious. | | 

351. We are now come to ſuch kind of words as have no various in- 
fexions or difierent terminations; and theſe we find ranged under the 
following claſſes, viz. (I.) Adverbs, or words joined to verbs, and other 
parts of ſpeech to denote the circumſtances, qualities, or manner of fig- 
niſication in the verb, or ſubject of predication. (2.) Conjunctions, which 
are a ſort of words or particles made uſe of to connect words and ſen- 
tences together, and to ſtew how and in what manner they depend on 
each other. (3.) Prepoſitions are little words placed before others, to 
ſhew the relation or circumſtantial references they have to one another, 
(4.) Interjections, are a ſort of words made uſe of to denote ſome ſudden 
or extraordinary emotion or paſſion of the mind. Theſe ſeveral kinds of 
words require the moſt {kill and jodgment in a writer, and gives the 
greateſt beauty, elegance, and energy to his ſtile and diction. 

362. Adverbs are commonly formed of Adjective nouns by adding the 
termination , as from abe, wiſely ; true, truely ; ſtrong, ſtrongly, &c. 
This adverbial ending /y, is only an abbreviation of the Saxon lice, 
German ih, Dutch %, from whence the Engliſh 4e; fo that theſe 
words were originally, and at length, «vi/elike, truclike, fironglike, &c. 
'T'hus the ſeveral idioms expreſs the nominal adverbs as follows: 


German. Dutch, Saxon. 
FErnſtlich, earneſtly. Meellerlyjke, maſterly. idelice, timely. 
Hertzlich, heartily, Dagelijk, daily. So dlice, truely. 


Inniglich, inwardly. 
Endlich, finally. 
Ordentlich, orderiy. 
Nemblich, namely. 


Scoplice, locally, 


363. Some 
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363. Some Adverbs relate to time; as, Nu, now; gepynn, hereto- 
fore; nipan, newly, or of late; xn, e'cr, or before; xo dæg, to day; 
ro mepiqen, to-morrow ; hpænne or ponne, when; penne, or ponne. 
then; exne, ever; nzxne, 1. e. na epne, not, ever, never; heonor pon, 
henceforth; Sennap-ponð, thenceforth; Sennap-ponpeand, thence-{or- 
ward, &c. 5 

364. Some are of place; as, hiben, hither; þiSep, thither; hen, 
here; Vzn, there; hpæn, where; heonon, hence; panon, thence ; 
hpanon, whence ; pa den, whither, &c. Some are of quality; as, pel, 
well; ypele, evil, &c. Some affirm, as, 1a, yea, or yes; fulpod, 
forſooth. Some deny, as, Na, nay ; ne or no, no; nohx, not; nom 
pa, not ſo. Some are of quantity; as, mice], much; lyxel, little ; 
nahe, nothing. Some are of likeneſs; as, ppa, ſo; ppappa, ſo, fo. 
Some are Interrogatives ; as, hpi, why ? pon hpi, wheretoie? Some are 
NES, as, Jia: once; xupa, twice; Supa, thrice; With various 
others. | 

305 Conjunctions are of ſeveral kinds; as, Copulatives, and, ond, 
and; ac, eac, and. Disjunctives; as, xn, or; naþep, neither; ne, nor. 
Caſuals; pon, for; pax, that; popYan, becauſe. Exceptives ; buton, 
but, unleſs. Adverſatives; peah, though, hpaven, whether. III. tives, 
bænpon, therefore; heonon, hence, &c. 

366. Prepoſitions are uſed either ſimply or in compoſition ; of the 
firſt ſort are the following; Azean, againtt ; pid, with; in, in; to, to; 
beponan, before; begeond, beyond; berpyx, betwixt, or between, ge- 
mang, among; innan, within; neah, near; open, over; unden, under; 
uppan, upon; Xxpren, after; abudon, about; xt, at; pham, from; 
Feon, far; irn xo, into; mid, midit; ongean, againſt; copeand, towards; 
up, up; xil, till, &c. | | 

367. Prepoſitions uſed in compounding words were many more among 
the Saxons than what we have borrowed, the principal of which are the 
following; | 


RF ; as, æpren bogen, after born. 
Wit, as, nen, Mid inter. 
be; as, bepmegan, to beſmear, 
Miy; as, Mip-xeleapan, to miſ believe. 
7 ; as, open hæcan, to over- reach. 
Un; as, un-pa nig, unwary. | 
Unoen ; as, unden biddan, to under-bid. 
pid; as, piS-prandan, to withſtand. 
Of this affair we ſhall treat more largely hereafter. 


368. Interjections are expreſſive of the ſeveral paſſions of the mind; as, 
Sorrow, pa, woe! eoh, oh! pa him, woe be to him! pelapa, well a- 
way! eala, alas! higla, alack! Or rejoicing; ka, ha, he; laughing, 
pel me, well for me! or wiſhing ; eala ip, grant tha: ! ja la, I with 
that; or admiring, eala hu, O now! loca nu, look now ! behuld ! 
&C. | | 

369. Having done with words, we come now to ſentences which make 
what we properly call Speech; for no perſon can be ſaid to fpeat any 

oo language, 
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language, that does not know how to expreſs any thought or ſentiment 
of his mind in fit and proper words ſo put together and connected into 


a ſentence, as is agreeable to cuſtom and uſe of that tongue; and the part 


of grammar which gives rules for doing this, is called Syntax. 

370. Every language has a Syntax peculiar to itſelf ; that of the En- 
gliſh tongue ſupplies us with the following rules and directions for the 
conſtruction of words into proper ſentences ; viz. firſt, we indicate the 
tubject of the predication in the ſingular number, by à or an (before a 
vowel) as, a day, an altar, an houſe; and we uſe the for both ſingular 
and plural, as, the man, the men. his is the nominative caſe of the 
noun. : f ; „ | = 
371. The genitive caſe of a noun we denote by the prepoſition of, and 
place the ſaid noun after the ſubject of the predication, or nominative 
caſe; as, rh- Son of man; the floacer of the field; but we have another 
way of expreſſing this by an apoſtrophe (*), and 5 after it; and then the 
genitive in this form is placed firſt; as, Man's pride, for the pride of man; 
rhe brewer's arms, for the arms of the brewer, or brewers; for it ſerves 
to expreſs the genitive caſe of both numbers equally, which ſhews that it 
is not a contraction of his, as ſome imagine: and one would have 
thought that a perſon who would venture to aſſert, we have no diſtinct 
genitive plural, ſhould firſt have proved it bad Engliſh to ſay, he inven- 
tions of mon, or men's ing entions, This way of forming the genitive is 
derived from the Saxons genitive plural, as in art. 2gg—304 ; and was 
uſed in the Saxon form in Chaucer's time, who ſaid, Goddes fell, for 
God's Fol, or Gods people. 3 „„ TS 5 : 
372. The adjective is placed before the ſubſtantive without any diſtinc- 
tion of number, caſe, or gender, contrary to the cuſtom of other tongues ; 
as, a good man, a great houſe, &c. Here we except ſome pronouns ; as, 
this man, thoſe ian; that flone, theſe ſiencs, Sometimes when an adverb is 
added, we place both that and the adjective after the ſubſtantive, as, 4 
man truely pivus; a ſervant faithful to his maſter, '&Cc, : 

273. Subſtancives are ſometimes uſed adjectively, as, ſca-fiſs, ſun- 
beams, ſelfecenccit, &c. and on the contrary, adjectives are ſometimes uſed 


ſubſtantively as, or: of theſe little ones; the fate of others ; the wiſe and | 


great do th C. 

374. Ihe oun, which is the perſon to the verbs, 1s 1 before the 
verb, and agrees with it in number and perſon; as, I /owe, ave read; 
thiu fis t, bi livith 3 according to what bath been taught from 333 to 
341 it there are two ſubſtantives the verb muſt be plural, as, You and 
Jriue, 101 and he wath, not awalketh. If a ſingle ſubſtantive has a plural 
figuitcat on, i: ma) take the verb either ſingularly or pluraily, as, the 
Foce ane, or graxelb in the muad.w. Part is gone, and part remain, 


375, When we interrogate or command, we put the verb firſt ; as, 
Lowe, Fu, how reageſt' thou? loc. thou, read Jez unleſs we make uſe 


of any of the auxiliaries in 321, then the verb is laſt; as, Doft thou 


love © let him read; ſo inſtead of ſay ing, were 1 a frince, we ſay, IF 1 

We YP ance; and the Phraſes, then ſaid 1, then jpoke he, &C. e 
376. The noun or name of the thing which is :1\«ed by the action of 
the wb, is put after the verb; as, { read a book, 1 brar a woice, he brats 
„ and here the noun is ſaid to be in the acculative caſe. Scme- 
| | | | | tinies 


* 
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times the ſame noun is the accuſative caſe to two verbs, as, He a&s the 
part he diſapproues. In poetry the accuſative caſe is often placed before 


the verb; as, Arms and the man I fing. 
377. In our negations the negative particle follows the verb; as, I 


knew not, ſwear not at all; know ye not? unleſs when any of the auxi- 


liaries (321) are uſed, in which caſe the negative precedes the verb; as, 
I cannot read; thou mayſt not hear; he ſhall not go; deft thou not hear ? 
let him not ſpeak, &c. We uſe but one negative, though the Saxons uſed 
two, as, Ne om ic na Cjupe, Iam not the Chriſt. And hence Chaucer, 
1 nie ſaid none ill; which method of negation is alſo in the French tongue, 


as obſerved (267.) We on the contrary affirm by two negatives, as, It. 


is not unpleaſant, for, it is pleaſant ; it is not impoſſible, i e. it may be ſo. 
378. But the two negatives as uſed by the Saxons and French muſt be 
_ underſtood by way of appoſition, as if the above ſentence were worded 
thus, Am I Chriſt, no, no; which way of ſpeaking is Rill in uſe among 
us; and in this caſe the two negatives anſwer to the addition of two ne- 
oative quantities in Algebra, the ſum of which is negative. But our or- 
dinary uſe of two negatives (in which the force of the firſt is much more 
than meerly deſtroyed by the latter) correſponds to the multiplication of 
two negative quantities in Algebra, the product of which is always affir- 
mative ; as mathematicians very well know, 


379. We are now arrived to the laſt part of the deſign of this Inſti- 
tution, which is to treat of the original and derivation of langua,'es in 
general, and particularly that of the Engliſh tongue. U his part of gram- 
mar 1s uſually called Etymology. We know ot no language of greater 
antiquity than the Hebrew, which was the ancient tongue of the Phœ- 
nicians, or Canaanites, and probably the principal of thoſe which had 
their origin at the confuſion of Babel. But I ſee no reaſon to conclude 
this from the etymology of ſome Hebrew words from others, as, 
DTS Adam, from iN Adamah, the earth; VN Eve, from TRA 
to live; Ne a woman, from N a man, &c, becauſe theſe words 
may have their origin from words which are found in the Hebrew 
tongue, and cannot be found in any other, and yet it is poſlible there 
might have been a language anteccdent to the Hebrew in which Moſes 
wrote his hiſtory, and from which he might take even thoſe original 
words from whence he derives others, though loſt and unknown to the 
latter ages of the world. Were it not for the Art of Printing, all foot- 
ſteps ot the ancient Celtic or Gothic tongue might probably be loſt ro 
thoſe who ſhall live two or three thouſand years hence in our iſland ; and 
the language we now ſpeak, could it be tranſmitted to them unaltered, 
might paſs for an original, as much as the Old Britiſh or Hebrew does 
, hs SO a, | 

385. But to wave this topic, this is certain, that there are words in 
the Hebrew tongue whoſe radices are not there to be found, but muſt 
be ſought for elicewhere. ,'Thus for inſtance, in Gen. i. 1. there are no 
leſs than three words HN. DO, and . which ſeem to owe 
their original to the Arabic; for in that tongue N ſignifies 79 adore, 
to worſhip; whence N. or dN God, the object of adoration. 
Alſo IAU to appear high above others, to excel or be eminent, may 
well be thought the radix of the word It, the heavens, In like 
MY . a manner 


* 


— 
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manner YN in Arabic ſignifies, to be humble, low, or depreſſed ; and 
therefore a proper theme, whence to derive the noun . the earth. 
Thus the Hebrews themſelves knew not what to make of the expreſſion 
Ja Pſal. liv. 23.) till they chanced to hear an Arabian merchant ſa 
to his porter, Take JA thy burden, and lay it on thy camel. Muc 
more might be ſaid, but let this ſuffice for the Hebrew. 

38 1. The Greek is indeed a mother tongue, but not ſo abſolutely an 
Original, as not to diſcover plain veſtigia of Hebrew derivation in a great 


number of words, of which the following catalogue is a ſufficient 


proof. 


As from J % to love greatly, &yawaw, to love, to kiſs. 
N to gather together, yew, to gather, to collect. 
DW (Chald.) to lift up, ai, to lift up, to ſuſtain, 
Dy with, dh, with, together. | 
5/0 to rebel, apacrew, to fin, to treſpaſs, 
iN ſadneſs, aviz, grief, ſorrow. 
W the earth, agiw, to plough the land. 
JN to prolong, «gx», the beginning. 
y to occupy, «oxiww, to exerciſe. 


And thus you may proceed through the whole alphabet. 


82. The Latin is evidently derived for the moſt part from the Greek, 
and ſome from the Hebrew. Thus ante is from ar, brevis from f8;a- 
us, camera from xapagn, centum from exate, decem from J:za, talcn- 
tum from TaMavro, buccina from Buxarn, caniſ/rum from xavarew, diſco 
from 020xw, humilis from xapanrc, limpidus from napamw, machina from 
pra, patina from watavn, ſcutica from oxurann, firingo from oveay- 
eve, trifiis from Tagacoow, trutina from Tevravn, domo from Szpw, follis 
from S, marmor from fie g ον puter from waic, ſapio from cp©-, 
thronus from Jear®-, tolero from Tanaw, crapula from Kearnmann, culmus 
from KAN amr, gelu from y:iax, malus from pero, witulus from r, 
ur ſus from agxTt©-, ſpiro from TT Xew, rana from cr gel xn, audeo from 


evow, habeo from ag, maneo from pwevw, teneo from ven, tumeo from 


due. And after this manner the reader will find the greateſt part of 
the words in the Latin tongue derived from the Greek, by the permuta- 
tion and tranſpoſition of letters, in a learned treatiſe on this ſubje& by 
Voſlius prefixed to his Etymologicon Linguæ Latinæ. 

383. But that which is of the greateſt conſequence to us, is the origi- 
nal and derivation of our own tongue from its ſeveral fountain heads ; 
the firſt and moſt remote of which 1s the Hebrew, from which we have 
very few words, excepting proper names of perſons, places and things, 
as was obſerved (62.) But that the reaſon and 1 of theſe may 
be underſtood in general, I ſhall here explain moſt of the ſimple words 
or themes, of which they are compounded as follows: 


IN 


_ " th 
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IN a father; as in Abbi, Abiathar, Abſalom, Abner, 
„N lord; as in Adonijah, Adonibezek, Adonizedek. 
NN brother; as in Achitophel, Ahaziah, Abimelech. 
by lord; as in Baalpeor, Baalzebub, Baalim. 
Ia (Syr.) ſon ; as in Barabbas, Bar-jeſus, Bar- jonas. 
Naa well; as in Beerſhebm ; | 
A a ſon; as in Benajah, Benoni, Benjamin. 
NA 2 houſe; as in Bethlehem, Bethſaida, Bethel. 5” 
J a judge; as in Dan, Daniel. | 
TAY a ſervant; as in Abdi, Abdiel, Obadiah. 
5 God ; as in Eli, Eliakim, Eleazer, Elijah. 
TY ſalvation ; as in Joſhuah, Jeſus, Eſaiak. 
T5 a king ; as in Melchizedek, Abimelech. 
dy a people; as in Ammi, Amminadab, Amram, 
AN a maſter; (Syr.) as Rabbi, Rabboni. _ 
PTS righteouſneſs ; Zedekiah, Melchizedek. 


Let theſe ſuffice for a ſpecimen of Hebrew etymology. 


384. The next ſource of Engliſh words, is the Greek tongue, and & 
very conſiderable one it is; the words derived from hence are either ſim- 
ple or compound ; the manner of compoſition in this tongue has already 
been ſhewn (162—166.) I ſhall here ſhew how compound words from 
the Greck may eaſily be known by the prepoſition at the beginning, as in 
the following examples. (See 161.) 


, privative; as, achreſty, achronic, apepſy, atheiſt, 
64%, amphi; as, amphibious, amphitheatre, Amphiſcii. 
£4, ana; as, analyſis, analogy, anaphora, anathema. 
ri, anti; as, antidote, antitype, antichriſt, antagoniſt. 
ce, apo; as, apoſtle, apophyſis, apoſtrophe, apothecary. 
#&7%, cata; as, catamite, catoptrics, catechiſm. 
die, dia; as, diapaſon, diameter, diaphanous, diaſtole. 
eu, ec; as, ecſtaſy, eccentric, ecliptic, ectype. 
eZ, ex; as, exegeſis, exorciſm, exoſteſis, exotic. 
u, en; as, enthuſiaſm, enharmonic, enthymem, emphaſis. 
£5, cpi; as, epiphany, epiſtle, epitrope, epitaph. 
dero, hypo; as, hypocriſy, hypotheſis, hy pothenuſe. 
vrreg, hyper, as, hyperbole, hypercritical, hypermeter, 
ura, meta; as, metaphor, metalepſis, meiatheſis, 
Tac, para; as, parabola, parameter, paragraph. 
4%, pro; as, prognoſtic, prolegomena, prolepſis. 
i, prof. ; as, proſody, proſelyte, pros heſis. 
Tec, Peri z as, perimeter, peripneumony, periphaſis. 

ſyn ; ae, ſynagogae, ſynod, ſyncchdoche. 
EI 18 as, ſymmetry, ſympathy, iy mbol. 

| 385. Words 
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8 389. Words derived from the Greek diſcover themſelves by termina- | 
tions in a great meaſure, as is evident from the following catalogue. 


Terminat. ancy ; as, necromancy, chiromancy, &c. 


With ſeveral others that miaht be adduced, 


aſm ; as, ſpaſm, chaſm, cataplaſm. 
aſtic; as, plaſtic, elaftic. 

ax; as, parallax, arctophylax, climax. 
aſter; as, poetaſter, grammaticaſter. 
aſia; as, anomaſia, paranomaſia. 0 
cele ; as, hydrocele, bubonocele. | F 
chy; as, anarchy, hierarchy. D 
cope; as, microſcope, teleſcope, polemeſcope. 
etry ; as, geometry, trigonometry. | 
gram ; as, diagram, nc epigram. 
graph ; as, paragraph. | | 

lad ; as, myriad, iliad, chiliad. 

Iac ; as, dæmoniac, hypochondriac, mar s. 
iaſt; as, ſcholiaft. 

ical ; as, mathematical, phyſical, logical. 

ic; as, logic, rhetoric, phyſic. 

ics; as, mathematics, Ae aan ethics. 

ion; as, enchiridion. 

iſm; as, chriſm, baptiſm, catechiſm. 

iſt; as, baptiſt, anagrammatiſt, pialmiſt. 

ire; as, catechize, baptize. 

labe ; as, aftrolabe. 

lage ; as, enallage, hypallage. 

logy ; as, theology, colmolopy. 

logue ; a+, theologue, dialogue, epilogue: 
meter ; as, geometer, diameter, thermometer, 
oce ; as, ploce, emploce. 

ody ; as, melody, pſalmody. 

ope ; as, trope, epitrope. | 

ophe ; as, ſtrophe, anaſtrophe, apoſtrophe, 
oides ; as, rhomboides, hyoides. 

oid ; as, cycloid, paraboloid, trochoid 

ole; as, hyperbole. 

ome ; as, epitome. 

omy ; as, anatomy, phlebotomy, aſtronomy, 
oſis; as, anaſtamoſis, exoſtoſis. f 

oma; as, diploma. 

ory; as, theory. 

ox; as, paradox, orthodox, heterodox. 
phor; as, metaphor. 

pher; as, 3 geographer. 

phy; as, biography, geography, philoſophy, 
ple ; as, eclipſe, ellipſe. 

ſis; as, analyſis, ſyntheſis, theſis, 

ly ; as, hereſy. | 

ycle ; as, cycle, epicycle. 
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386. Words of Greek derivation may alſo be known, and their trus | 
meaning underſtood, by an explanation of any ſuch Greek words as mak& | 
the original, or enter their eempoſitibn, as in the following ſpecimen; | 


Ayy:ia®-, a meſſenger ; angel, archangel, evangeliſt, 
Ay, ſtriving ; agony, antagoniſt. 

Aua, blood; hæmaſtatics, hemorthagla, 4 

Aube, true; Philalethus. | 8 

Ax:tw, to drive out; alexipharmic, alexiterial. 

Arberg, a man anthropologia, philanthropy. 

Aex», beginning; archetype, Archeus. 

Aęx , chief; archangel, architect, archiater. 

Aebeor, a joint; arthroſis, enarthrodia. 

| Arne, a ſtar; aſteriſm, aſtronomy, aſtrology, 

Ba he., depth; bathometer. - 

Barlo, to wn baptize, baptiſtery. 

Bag, weight; barometer, baroſcope. 

B:S-, life; biography, amphibious. ark 

Ty, the earth; geography, geology, geocentric. | 
Fapiw, to marry ; philogamy, miſogamilt. | 
T asnes the belly ; gaſtric, epigaltric, engaſtric. 
Te, S., kind; geneſis, homogencal, heterogeneal. 

Tac, the tongue; gloſſary, epiglottis, gloſs. 

Feapw, to write; graphical, geography, paragrapF, 

Too, naked; JR g&ymno!jermous, | 

Arx, ten; decade, decagon, d ie 

Aerdęo, à tree; dendrology, 11thotwndron, 

ArgTeG; to govern; deſpotic, „ phοſiſm. 

A:y2, receiving; ſynecdoche. ä 

A, the people democracy, epidemical, endemica?, 

Awvzoxw, to teach; didactic, autodidactus. 

Acta, Opinion; doxology, orthodox, heterodox. 

EGO. , cuſtom ; ethics. 

£:3, likeneſs; idea, cycloid, choroides. R 
F40wa0%, an image; idol, idolatry. ; 
Ev, well; euphony, eudoxy, cvangeliſt. TE 

Hue, the ſun; heliography, heliocentris, Aphelion. 
Hex, a day; ephemeris, hemerobious. 

Heu, half; hemiſpheres hemiſtich, hemitone, 

©:S-, God ; theology, atheiſt, Theodoſia. 

Ocwerw; to contemplate ; theory, theorem. 

Oigun, warmth: ; therometer, thermoſcope, 

Ove, the mind; enthymem, enthymia. 

19S-, peculiar; idiom, idiopathy. 

150, holy ; hierarchy, hieroglyphics. 

IsS-, equal; Hochronal, iſoſcles, iſomeria. 

Kaz, evil; cacodæmon, cacochy mia, cacotrophy. 
Kæęha, the heart; cardiac, cardialgia. 

Kęa rt, to command; ariſtocracy, democracy. 

Kepa, the head; cephalic, cephalalgia. 

Hue, fame; Cleopatra, * Cleonicus, 
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Koche, the world; coſmography, coſmogeny. 
Aeyoc, a diſcourſe; logic, dialogue, philology. 

AS, a ſtone; lithontriptic. 

Abois, ſolution; analyſis, dialyſis. 

Maxis, a diviner ; necromancy, chiromancy. 
Meg, a meaſure; hydrometer, geometer. 

Myx=»1, an artifice; mechanics, mechanical. 
M., ſmall ; microſcope, micrometer, microcoſm. 
Mise, hatred ; miſogamiſt, miſogyniſt. 

Mcy©-, one, alone; monoſyllable, monotony, 
Maęęn, form; metamorphoſis, anamorphoſis. 
Muc, a ſong; muſe, muſic. | 

Kopos, à law; aſtronomy, Antinomians, 

Noo, a diſeaſe; noſocomium, noſologia. 

Oos, a way; exodus, methodus, parody. 

Oixoc, a houſe; oeconomy, Antæcii. 

"Oxecc, like; homelogous, homogeneal. 

Oro, a name; ſynonymous, anonymous. 

Or, to fee; optics, catoptrics, dioptrics. 

Orbe, right; orthography, orthodoxy. 

O-T:e, a bone; oſteology, exoſtoſis. 
Ouga- os, heaven; ouranology, uraniſcopia. 

Ovc, an ear; outacouſtics, catacouſtics. 

leagues, War ; polemical, polemoſcope. 

Ions, a city; polity, policy, Neapolis. 

TI:Avs, much; polygram, polygon, Polypus. 

ve, fire; pyrotechny, pyrotics, pyromancy. 
"Pevwa, a flowing; rheum, rheumatiſm. 

Lage, fieth ; ſarcology, ſarcotics, ſarcocele. 

Lui, ſhadow; ſciography, Amphiſcii, Periſcii. 
Exomew, to view; microicope, teleſcope, palyſcope. 
voce, Wiſe ; philoſophy, ſophiſm, ſophiſtical. 
Lreha, the mouth; anaſtomaſis. ; | 
ErzevPr, a turning; apoſtrophe, anaſtrophe, cataſtrophe. - 
Tonga, a globe; ſphere, hemiſphere, planiſphere. 
Zan, body; ſomatology, aſomatous. 

1. , art; technical, philotechnos, 

Leon, A turn; tropic, epitrope. 

emos, A place; topics, topical. 

Ter, nouriſhment; atrophy, cacotrophy. 

yes, moiſt; hygrometer, hygroſcope. 

"YI, water; hydrometer, hydroſtatics. 

Oauw, to appear; phznomena, epiphany, diaphanous. 
Geatw, to ſpeak ; phraſe, phraſeology. 

Ne, a lover; philoiophcr, philology. 

| Gu&n, nature; phy ſics, phy ſic, metaphyſics. 

dvr, a voice; phoiics, pol) phonous. 

xug, the hand; cheiromancy, encheireſis. 

xi, or Xvw, to melt; chemiltry, alchymifl. 

X-ovec, time; Chronicle, chronic, ſynchronical. 

res, falſe; pſeudo-prophet, pſeudo-apoſtle. 
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Puxn, ſoul; pſycology, pſycomachy. 


387. There are other marks by which we may diſtinguiſh Greek words 
from others; viz. the beginning conſonants, ſuch as no other tongue uſe ; 
as pu in preumatics; pf in pſalms; pt in ptiſan; rh in rhetoric; ph in 
phlegm ; phr in phrenſy; phth in phthific; with many others, which will 
be eaſily underſtood by obſerving the etymologies in the Dictionary, and 
what we have heretofore ſaid of the nature and genius of the Greck 
tongue, from 137 to 172, 

388. The words of Latin original in our tongue are a much more nu- 
merous family ; I have already largely treated of thoſe which are com- 
pounded with Latin prepoſitions from art. 202 to 221 incluſive, and 
exemplified them in ſuch words as we have Enfranchiſed from that 
tongue, to repeat this will be meer tautology ; I ſhall therefore ſhew 


how the words of Latin derivation may be known and diſtinguiſhed in 


a great meaſure by their ſeveral terminations, as in the following table 
where you have the terminations in the firſt column, the words whence 
they are made in the ſecond, and Engliſh examples in the third. 


389. able, amabili; 5 amiable, able, notable. 
2eät, acctus; act, enact, re- act, tranſact. 
al, cordialis; cordial, verbal, legal. 
ant, ſecans; ſecant, obſervant. 
ate, /atus ; ſtate, relate, meditate. 
cede, recedo; recede, precede, concede. 
cle, circulus; circle, ventricle, auricle. 
cy, fluentia; fluency, clemency, ardency. 
ect, electus; elect, ſelect, perfect. 
detego; detęct, protect. 
ence, prudentia; prudence, reverence, preſence. 
ent, ardens; ardent, regent, preſent. 
ere, fincerus ; ſincere, ſevere, auſtere. 
revero ; revere, perſevere. | 
eſs, abſceſſus; abſceſs, receſs, progreſs. 
fy, rarifacio ; rarify, clarify, ſatisfy. 
ibe, de/cribo ; deſcribe, preſcribe. | 
ible, audibilis ; audible, legible, docible. 
ice, walitia ; malice, avarice. | 
ict, edichum; edit, predict, contradict. 
id, /iquidus ; liquid, fluid, putrid. | 
ide, præſidoꝰ; preſide, ſubſide, deride. 
il, fertilis; fertil, agil, rranqui]l. 
ile, ſubtilis; ſubtile, exile, profile. 
ine, diwvinus ; divine, canine, opine. 
ion, opinio; opinion, dominion, coalition. 
ign, /ignum ; ſign, deſign, condign. 
iſe, revi/a;. reviſe, deviſe, demiſe. 
iſs, remiſſus; remiſs, amiſs, diſmiſs. 
it, admitto; admit, ſubmit, remit. 
ive, dativus ; dative, active, relative. 
men, omen; omen, ſpecimen, abdomen. 
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nſe, /e::/us ; ſenſe tenſe, denſe. 

oſe, werboſus ; verboſe, acetoſe. | 

our, donor; donour, honour, colour. 

ous, calloſus; callous, amorous, numerous. . 

pel, expello ; expel, compel, impel. 

que, antiquus; antique. 

tude, multitude ; multitude, amplitude, fortitudg. 

ty, majeflas ; majeſty, amity, affability. | 

uct, dufys; duct, product, aquæduct. 

uce, produco; produce, deduce, induce. 

ude, crudus ; crude, rude, obtrude. 

uge, refugium ; refuge, ſubterfuge. 

ume, Ae perfume, preſume, reſume. 

une, tribunus; tribune, importune, opportune. 
ure, ſecurus; ſecure, mature, indure. 

uſe, infu/um ; infuſe, refuſe, excuſe. 

ute, acutus ; acute, execute, mute, 

x, prolixus; prolix, perplex, vex. 


390. In theſe examples the reader is to obſerve that the firſt ward is 
wade from the Latin theme; the reſt are examples (generally) of the 
ſame terminations derived from other forms in Latin, which would have 
made too tedious a taſk to have been ſeverally produced. I ſhall next 
ſet down ſome of the principal ſimple words of the Latin tongue, in the 
firſt letter A, each of which ſupply a claſs of words, more or leſs, to 
enrich the Engliſh tongue : | ; 


Acer, harp ; acid, ſubacid, acidity. 

Acuo, to Harten; acute, acumen, acuteneſs, 

Ades, a hoxfe ; edify, edification. 

Adulterium, Adultery, adulterate. 

AEquus, cual; equality, equivalent, equivocate. 

Ago, to do; act, actuate, tranſact. 

Alienus, range; alienate, alienation. 

Alter, the other; alternate, alter, ſubaltern. 

Altus, Zig; altitude, exalt, altimetry, 

Ambigo, to doubt; ambiguous, ambiguity. | | 

A mbulo, to walk about; amble, preamble, ambulation, 

Amicus, a Hiend; amicable, inamicable, amity. 

Amo, to love; amiable, amorous, paramous. 

Amplus, wide; ample, amplitude, amplify. 

Angulus, à corner ; angle, angular, rectangular. | 
Animus, the mind; animoſity, exanimate, magnanimous; ; 
Anima, e ſoul; animate, inanimate, animal. 
Annes, 4 year; annual, annuity, ſuperannuated. 
Antiquus, odd; antiquity, ancient, antiquate. 
Aperio, to open; aperient, 8 

Aptus, Ft ; apt, aptitude, adapt. 

Aqua, water ; aquatic, aquaduct, aquarius, 
Arbitror, zo deride ; arbitrate, arbitrator, 

Ardeo, to burn ; ardent. | | 

5 Arguo, 


. — 
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Arguo, to diſpenſe ; argue, argument. "a 


Arma, | arms, armament, armiſtice, —— | 
Ars, art, artifice, artificial. 5 
AuQor, author, authority, authorize. 


Auctus, enlarged; auction, argument. 
Audeo, to dare; audacious, audacity. 
Audio, 70 bear; audible, auditor, audience. 
Avis, a bird; aviaryß. 

Auris, an ear ; auricle, auricular, 


3091. By this ſample, though only of principal ſimple words, the reader 
will be able to form ſome judgment how great a part of our moſt ele- 
gant and ſignificant words we owe to the Latin tongue; of which it 
would be too great a labour to give a.detail through all the other letters, 
and indeed needleſs, ſince they are eafily obſerved, through the courſe of 
the Dictionary in the reſpective etymologies. A] 
392. Though we have borrowed many words from the French, yet we 
cannot give ſuch evident marks and tokens of their original as we have 
done in the Latin and Greek. 'The beſt Criterion to know them by is 
the great number of vowels with which they generally abound ; as in | 
Dieu, adieu, lieu, flambeau, jet d'eau, beauty, beau, joy, rejoice, praiſe, 
chaiſe, awvaunt, tour, haut, gout, purloin, derniere, poignant, dewoir, joli- 
| ty, matin, averdupois, ſuit, joint, courage, advantage, ſuddain, about, 
| doubt, reat, relief. : 7 
393. But moſt of the French words in our tongue were at firſt bor- 
| 


rowed from the Latin by the French, and having moulded them into a 
Gallic form, gave them to us at ſecond-hand. For a ſpecimen of theſe 
Latino-gallic words, take the following catalogue in each of the three 


tongues, 
LATIN. FRENCH. ENGLISH. 

Deus, Dieu, 2 Dieu. | 
Locus, / Lieu, Lieu. | 
Bonus, Bon, | Bonny. | 
Bonitas, Bonte, Bounty. : 
Leo, - Leon, Lion. ; 
Tempus, Tems, Time, tenſe. : 
Novus, Net... New. £ k 
Extraneuss  Etrange, Strange. h 
Fons, Fontaine, Fountain. 5 
Mons, Montagne, Mountain. 1 
Acris, Aigre, Eager. } 
Camera, Chambre, Chamber. f 
Tener, Tendre, Tender. I 
Cinis, Cendre, Cinder, 
Propoſitum, Propos, Purpoſe. 
Pretium, Bra Price. a 
Gratia, Grace, Grace. 5 
Amor, Amour, | Amour. : 
Contra, Contre, Counter, 


Pcena, 
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Pcena, Peine, 8 Pain. . - 


394. Theſe and many others that might be adduced, ſufficiently ſhew 
what kind and number of words our anceſtors took, and we are ſtill 
taking from the French. -In like manner we have many ſecond-hand 
Latin words from the Italian, and ſome from the Spaniſh ; but they are 
not enough to merit a ditiin&t conſideration, nor any other account of 


them than what has been given in thoſe articles which treat directly of 


theſe particular idioms of the Latin tongue ; and the etymologies of the 


Dictionary. See from art. 223 to 2433 and from 272 to 293, inclu- - 


fively. | | | 

395. Though we undoubtedly derive moſt of our monoſyllable words 
from the Saxon, yet it may be worth while to ſhew how near the Ger- 
man tongue is akin to our own by convincing the reader how eaſy it is 
by a change of one or two letters, to make German words Engliſh, and 
Engliſh words German; of which take the following inſtances. | 


Change A into EA; as Mal, meal; ja, yea; bard, beard. | 

* 15 — to learn; ber, a bear; flede, ſtead. 
; as Lang, long; mang, among; ge/ang, ſong. 

EA; as 1 to dream; Saum, the ſeam. 

F; as Kalb, calf; wieb, wife; Halb, half. 

V; as Hærbeſt, harveſt; haben, to have; eben, even. 

TH ; as Ding, thing; nord, north; danker, to thank. 


O; as Mer, more; werk, work ; /er, ſore. 
O; as Ein, one; heim, home; fein, ſtone. 
I; as Sein, ſlime; meile, mile; lein, line. 
P; as Shif, ſhip; ranfen, to reap ; Sar, ſharp. 
V; as Honig, honey; /agen, to ſay; Weg, way. 
GH; as Liht, light; rebt, right; nabt, night. 
K; as Bub, book; mahen, to make ; /prehben, to ſpeak. 
CH; as Brub, breach; ſprake, ſpeech; welb, which. 
EE ; as Bir, beer; dif, deep; bir, here. 
Y ; as Far, year; ja, yea; jung, young; jarn, yarn. 
C; as Kann, can; klawe, claw; Lorna, corn; krone, 
crown. 
CH; as Ann, chin; &irke, church; zs, cheeſe. 
W; as Mit, with; meuſh, wench ; wernut, worm- 
wood. 7 
U; as Toi, turf; ſommer, ſummer; tonne, tun. 
B; as Stapfel, ſtubble ; plappern, to blabber. 
T; as offer, water; das, that; was, what; laſſen, 
to let. 
D; as Shatten, ſhadow; brot, bread ; aviitaver, wid- 
dower, | 
TH; as Monat, month; motte, moth ; trad, thread. 
U EE ; as An to ſeek ; bluten, to bleed; fulen, to 
eel. | a 
I; as Kuſs, kiſs; durſt, thirſt ; dunkr, think. 
OO; as Blume, bloom; pful, pool; blut, blood. 
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FA; as Erde, earth; tredden, to tread ; feel: n, to ſteal. 


| 
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Change V into F; as Vater, father; wor, for; voll, folk. 
WI; as Was, what; war, where; welk, which. 
2 T; as Zam, tame; milx, milt ; unge, tongue. 


396. One might - proceed ſtill farther, and ſhew the agreement be- 


tween the two dialects in the manner of compound words which is en- 
tirely the ſame in both, as is evident by the following inſtances; Gold- 
ſmitt, go/d/mirh; ſtokkfiſh, fockf/o ; ſhul-meiſter, ſchoolmaſer; ſhu-ma- 
ker, /oemaker ; ſhu-laiſt, PRO bræuhaus, brewheuſe ; pomp-waſler, 
pump-water ; buh-binder, book-binder ; ſtif· vater, flep. fatber, halb- bruden, 
half-brother ; kwekk-filver, guick-fiver ; ſne : ball, ſnoau- ball; ſonn tag. 
ſunday; freitag, friday; zimmer- mann, timber-man ; (i. e. a carpenter) 
Maus-falle, mouſe-trap; vornam, forename; brande-wein, burnt-wine 3 
butter-faſs, butter: fat; (or churn,) mon-ſhein, . bine; hand ſhue, 
hand ſhoe, (viz. a glove;) groſe mutter, grand. mother; ſtraſen-ræuber, 


Areet- robber; hornn-man, horn-man, (i. e. a cuckold ;) fiſh handler, - 


handler, (i. e. a fiſh-ſeller ;) zukker-bzkker, ſugar-baker ; ſing-vogel, 


Heng. foaul, (i. e. a ſong-bird ;) dib-hanker, thief-hanger, (i. e hang- 


man ;) hut-maker, hat-maker; finger-hut, finger-hbat, (i. e. thimble j 
hæi-monat, hay-montb, (i.e. July,) &c. | 

397- I might now inſtance in a great number of words from the 
Dutch, the near orthography between their dialect and the vulgar part 
of our own ; but at preſent I ſhall wave that, and proceed to the grand 
ſource and fountain of the Engliſh tongue, I mean the Saxon, from 
whence by far the greateſt part of our common words are derived ; and 
that by nearly the ſame ſort of alteration or mutation of letters as in the 
German diale& was ſhewn (395;) thus by changing & into A, we 


have adder from zdden; af? from * behind; and alſo into E; 
as early from zplic, of zn, before; by ch 


anging C into K ; we have 
moſt under that letter, a kzave from enape, a boy; knight from enihx, 
a ſervant ; net from cnozza, &c. By changing x into y, we have moſt 
words beginning with Y; as yard from end; year from gean; yeaſt, 
from err; yoke from geoc, &c. Sometimes we change + into g 
A 455 from hihz, not heavy. Sometimes we drop a letter, as + in 
of kr 

<bet from hpexxan, to ſharpen. 


398. But the beſt way to diſtinguiſh the Saxon words, is by the pre- 


poſitions or terminations with which they are compounded ; for the Teu- 


' tonic had this method of compounding words as well as the Latin and 


Greek ; their Lum and words compounded therewith, I ſhall 
ſpecify in the following inſtances. (See 367, ) 

399. The firſt is the inſeparable particle or letter a; which ſome- 
times ſigniſies on; as a hore, of a and cane. Sometimes in, as abed; 
ſometimes ef, as alight, from alihran, to get off a horſe. But it is 
moſt redundant; as in abide, ariſe, awake, aſhamed, &c. which ſignify 
no more than the ſimple words bide, riſe, wake, ſhamed, &c. 

400. With the prepoſition after, æꝑren, many words are compound- 


ed, as, after. paint, after-clap, after-wit, afternoon, &c. This prepoſi- 
tion in the Teutonic form is achter; and the words compounded there- 
with in Dufflæus's Teutonic Dictionary are many more than in our own; 


as, achter- Map, achter-noen, achter-ſprake, &c. 
401. The 


om hlor. Moſt frequently by tranſpoſing 4, as achere from hpzp ; 
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401. The particle all retains its original Teutonic form nearly, which 
was alle, and ſometimes al. From this proceeds a numerous claſs of 
words, as, all-wwiſe, almighty, almoſt, always, alone, all-alone, all-along, 
all-abroad. | | | 

402. The word back, compounds many words, as back-/lide, back- 
Bite, back-door, back-ward, draw-back, and many others. | 

403. The prepoſition be is retained in a great number of our words, 
but it is of much greater extent in the Teutonic, in which for the moſt 
part it had the ſame fignification with the Latin can or cum; though 
with us it has a ſort of reciprocal meaning, as 70 be-deck, is, to deck 


 one's-ſelf; to be-have, to carry one's-ſelf, &c. Sometimes it has a ne- 


pative ſenſe, or rather anſwers to the de of the Latin, as, 70 be-head, 


to decollate, or cut off the head. Sometimes it implies, to act the part 


of, as, to be. friend, is, to act the part of @ friend. Sometimes it is in- 
tenſive, as, to be-laboar, to beat very much; to be-daub, to daub all over. 
OO it has the force of the Latin ; as, to be-think, to re-col- 
„ &C. 
404. With the prepoſition by, in Saxon bi, in Dutch by, in German 
bey, we compo ſeveral words; as, by-laws, by-ftander, by-word, by- 
blow, &c. but in other dialects it is much more uſed in compoſition ; as 
— by-ſpel, by-ſlappen, zo Heep by or lie with; by-ſtaen, to fland 
yp, &c. | | | | 
5 405. The prepoſition fore, in Dutch voor, in German wor, in Saxon 
tone, is compounded with a great many words; as fore-go, fore-know, 
fore-taft, fore-warned, fore caſt, fore-land, fore-lock, &c. but in the other 
dialects it is in much greater uſe than with us. 55 


406. Another prepoſition uſed in Teutonic compoſition is for, Ger- 
man and Dutch wer, Saxon pon, from the Teutonic fer, implies nega- 


tion or privation; as for-bear, for-bid, for-ſavear, for-give, 132 
which is from the Saxon ponpecan, German verſagen, to for-ſay, that 
is, to deny. | EE 

407. The word God is indeed no prepoſition, but is uſed in compo- 
fition in all the Teutonic dialects; it is from the Saxon xod, Germar 
gott, Gothic goth; as, god-father, god-mother, god-child, god-ſon, god- 
head; alſo, goffip and goſpel, are originally god-/yp and god-/pel, for 
ppellan, in Saxon, is 70 tell or relate; ſo that what we call goſpel is li- 
terally the ſame as the Greek Evangelien, and go/peller is the ſame as 
evangelif}, | | | NID 

408. Some compound adverbial words we have from the adverb here 


as, hereabouts, hereafter, hereby, hereto, heretofore, herein, hereat, &c. 


409. The Teutonic made Roo uſe-of the prepoſition in as well as the 
Latin in compoſition, but we have above an hundred of the latter to one 
of the former in the Engliſh tongue, in which the *examples are few ; as 
inbred, inroad, inſtead, inward, &c. 

410. The word land, which is the ſame in all the dialects, compounds 
with ſeveral other words; as, {/and-mart, land- holder, land-lord, land- 
avaiter, landſeip, land grave, &. The word grave, in Saxon Snape, 
ſignifies a governour ; in Dutch grave or greve is a viſcount; the Ger- 
man graf, and Teutonic grave both ſignify an earl; whence we find: 
it ſo generally in the compoſition of great mens titles in each of theſe 


dialects. 
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Air. The prepoſition Mid we retain in very few words; as, Mid- 

day, mid. heaven, midnight, mid-wife, mid. ſummer, midiſbip-man, &c. 

412. But the prepoſition Mz/, in Saxon Wir, Gothic Mia, is uſed 
very often in our own tongue as well as in the originals. As, Mi/- 
believe, miſ-bebave, miſ-deeds, miſ-give, &c. but this prepoſition com- 
pounds with Latin and French words as much as Teutonic; as, Miſadviſe, 
miſ-demeanour, miſcapply, miſ-apprehend, &c. . 

413. The prepoſition Over in Saxon open, in German oever, iu 
Dutch oder, is very much uſed in compoſition in every dialekt, tho" 
perhaps, leaſt of all in the Engliſh, where it is ſuperſeded by-the equi- 
valent Latin prepoſition Szper; though we acknowledge our vulgar relation 
in a great my inſtances; as, Over-brar, over-reach, over loc, over 
power, over-much, over-flow, &c. : : 

414. The prepoſition Out from the Saxon ute, has a contrary ſignifi- 
cation to the prepoſition in, and compounds a few words With us; as, 
Out. bid, out- do, out-caſt, out-landiſb, out-law, out-meſt, out-right, out-run, 
out-ride, out-wit, out-Works, &c. 

415. The word Sea in Saxon yz, German /ze, Dutch e, or zee; 
is compound with many other words, in the ſame manner as we thew'd 


of the word Land, 410; as, Sea-Foaul, ſea-fijfh, ſea-chart, ſea port, and 


in many ſea-phraſes. 

416. We make uſe of the Teutonic particle or prefix an to give a 
negative ſignification to all ſorts of words, as the Latins do, and we 
from them by their prepoſition ix or im, ſee 215; as, Un. able, un- certain, 
un- alter d, un-done, N . un- bent, un- common, &C. 

417. The prepoſition Under in Saxon unden, in Dutch ander, in Ger- 
man unter, from the Teutonic andar and untar, is greatly uſed in com- 
poſition as well in Engliſh as every other dialett, and that with words 
of every original indifferently; as, Under-bid, under -feot, under-lay, un- 
ler- mine, under-rate, under-ſtand, under-take, &c. | 
418. The prepoſitions Up and apper, are uſed greatly in the Dutch 
and German compoſition, as it was anciently among the Saxons, but they 
are ſeldom uſed by us; as, Up-hold, up-land, up-right, utper-moſt, vpper- 
hand, upper-room, &c. Some authors affect the old Jeutoniſm, eſpecially in 
verſe, as Milton, &c. who ſay, vp-rear. „„ 
419. The word Water, like that of Sea 415, is compounded with 4 

greater number of others; as, Water-fowl, water-dog, waterfall, avater- 
gage, avater-men, water-Way, Water- works; &C. : 

420. Thus much for words compounded by Saxon prefixes ; I ſhall 
now proceed to thoſe compounded with affixes, and terminations derived 
from the Teutonic idioms. And thele are both in adjective and ſubſtan- 
tive nouns or names, as in the following examples. 

421. The firſt and moſt general termination of the Teutonic kind is 
:7/>, in Saxon ire, in German /h; all from the Gothic %; in ſubſtan- 
tives it implies likeneſs; as, jeau-iſb, rom iſb,  fheep-ifo, &c. but in ad- 
jectives it implies a dimunition, as, black-ifb, fweet-iſh, tall-i/b, &c. 

422. The termination Jie and J, are in Saxon lic, Dutch /igh, Ger- 
man lich; and in all the dialects implies the fame thing, viz. ſimilitude or 
likeneſs, as, God-lile, gent/rman-like, &c. but moſt commonly we uie the 
termination /y, and thus expreſs the nouns adverbially ; as, Ged-ly, good ly, 
Juft-ly, great-ly, heawen-ly, &c. 
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423. The termination leſs, Saxon leap, denotes want or defect in the | 


words to which it is aflixed; as, Hope-l:/5, help-lefr, care-leſs, ſhame-lefs, 
father-lefs, friend-lifs, Kc. : | . 
424. Sometimes they add the termination cx, to the matter of which 
any thing is made or compoſed ; as, Wood-en, beech-en, oak-en, alben, braz-en, 
for braf/-en, leaden, &c. By this termination we alſo form many verbs 
from nouns of the ſame quantity; as, from Height, firait, ſharp, hard, 
fright, ſoft, &c. we make ares ftrait-en, ſharp-en, hard-en, fright-en, 
aft-en, &C. | 
5 425. Many words take the termination ul, denoting ful-n:/s; as, 
peaceful, hea!th ful, tune-ful, bliſsful, and ſometimes it is uſed in a con- 
trary ſenſe, to denote deficiency by way of irony ; as hope ful for hope- 
List, and the like. This termination is more generally uſed in the Saxon 
and other northern dialects than in our own. 
426. To many adje&ives we join the termination /om, from the 


Saxon j'um, which generally augments the ſignification; as, til: ſom, full 


of toil ; tire-/em, apt to weary, or tire one; wwhole-ſom (for hælyum, 1. e. 
health-ſem,) healthful, or conducing to health. To theſe, add, hand-/em, 
ful-ſom, &C. | 


427. Numeral nouns take the termination 25, from the Saxon xig; as, 


Taven-ty, thir ty, for-ty, fif-ty, &c. and under this head we may reckon 


all thoſe which in the Saxon terminate in ig, which we turn into ), 


as hepig, hea-wy, dneong, drea-ry, minig, mer-ry, ænig, any, &c. 


4:8. The termination Dom is from the Saxon, and ſignifies the office, 


condition, or quality of a perſon or thing, either with power and dominion, 


or without; as, king-dom, pope-dom, duke-dom, chriſten-dom, wwiſ-dom, thral- 


dom, free-dim, &c. 

429. The word or termination zie, in Saxon pic or nice, ſignifies 

wer or office; and therefore the Teutonic dialects uſe it in common 
with Dem. Thus in Saxon they ſaid cyngnic or cynnice, the Dutch 
ſay koningrijh, which is the ſame as 4/ngdom: but we have only one 
in!!ance of this termination, viz. in the word biſhopric, the power and 
= gu þ vs a biſhop, unleſs in ſome proper Saxon names, of which more 
by and by. 
3 The terminations had and hood ſigniſy the ſame thing as the 
above, viz. Condition or office; and are derived from the Saxon hade, 
in Germ. and Teut. eit; as, God-head, prieſt- hood, man- hood, for man- 
bead; knight-hood, chilil- hood, neighbour-hood, brother: hood, &c. 


31. The Saxons had a termination peyn, which they made great 


uſe of, but we have it not in that form, tho' the ingenious mrs. Elſtob, 
thought it not improbable, that ſuch Engliſh words as denote care, 
office, or employment, and ended in ry, might have this termination 175 
formed from thence by a tranſpoſition of letters. As, Yeoman-ry, houſe- 
evife-ry, cooke-ry, &c. But mr. Bailey thinks it came from the above 

termination nic, which ſeems moſt probable. 

432. Another very common termination was cvp, in Engliſh gi 
Dutch chip, German iF. In all the dialects 1 fonifies bee 
office, dignity, ftate, or employment; as, Felloav-fbip, eworkman-ſhip, lord- 
ſhip, wwarden-fhip, worſhip, for worth-fhip, court-/9ip ; &c, Hence alſo the 
termination ip, in /and-ſvips, which in Dutch is land-ſchap; in Ger- 
| man 
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man land- ſchaſt, in Daniſh Iandiſtip; which word we retain'd with 
divers others from our Daniſh anceſtors. 

433. The word craf?, in Saxon cp*pr, was uſed as a termination in | 
many words, of which we retain a few, as, Prief-craft, in an ill ſenſe; 
handy-craft, ſmall-craft, &c. 5 | 

434. The termination %, from the Gothic 2%, was uſed to denote 
the quality or condition of the thing in the abſtract; as, Whitenſ5, hard- 
neſs, goodneſs, likeneſs, greatneſs, &c. 

435. The termination er, Saxon en, denotes the maſculines ; as, reader, 
finger, ſpinner, &c. and the termination fer Saxon epene, denoted the 
feminine, as, ſorgfler, ſþinſter, &c. But this diſtinction is ſcarce at all ob- 
ſerved in the Engliſh. > 

435. The termination ling, Saxon ling, is till in uſe, as, Str ip/ling, 
foundiing, witling, firſiling, ſtuckling, changling, &C. 


437. Having diſpatch'd the etymologies of common words by pre- 
poſitions and terminations : I ſhall now proceed to the derivation of 
the proper names of perſons, places, and things, in the following alpha- 
vetical order of ſuch words as compoſe them. | 

438. , in the beginning of the names of places is generally a con- 
tract of abbot, abbox, and denotes a monaſtery to have been formerly there, 
or elſe that it belong'd to ſome abbacy ; as, Abingter, q. d. abby-towvr, 

439. Ac, Ai; theſe initial ſyllables ta e their origin from the Saxon 
word ac, which ſignifies an oak; thus Acton, is ac-xun, i. e. oak-tuwvn, 
or town mi with oaks. 

| 440. Ad, Aale, comes from the Saxon æpel, Næble, famous, egreg ror, 
as, Adlcflon, or Adelſtan, for xþelrran, ZEthelitan, the termination /n, be- 
ing anciently a mark of the ſuperlative degree. And it is worth obſerving 


— 


; nere, that inſtead of our modern word, gentleman, noblcman, &c. our | 
i anceſtors uſed the word, adelman, or cadleman. — ; 
L 41. Al, Ald, come from the Saxon eald, old, or ancient; as, A- | 
- borough, i. e. Old-borough ; Aldgate, i. e. Old-gate; Alderſo ate, Alderley, Al- 
1 derminſter, Aldaverth, &c. though many names have the initial % from 
e Saxon l, all, as, Albert, i. e All-bright; Aldred, i. e. all-dread, Al-frod, 1 | 
1, e. ail-peace, &c. | | 
e 442. All, or Hal, come from pealle, Ball or palace; from rhe Go- 9 
7 thic alt, a temple. And hence it became a common termination, as, in | 
= Wiedall, Moor-all, More-hall, Whitc-hal!, &c. | 
443. Bald, in Saxon bald, hold; as, Balared, Baldwin, &c. Bent from | 
at beonh brave; as, Bertha, Berthold, Berthulph, 1. e. famous-bilpcr, Berth- fl 
d, _ awald, Cuthbert, &c. 1 9 | | 
e, 444. Brad, comes from Saxon bnad broad; ſo Brodford is, bread- . 
Ys ford, originally. So Bradbury, Bradſhaw, Bradley, &c. | 
2 445. Bourn, Burn, &c. come from the Saxon bupn, a river; and 
ve that from the Gothic Brunua, of the fame ſignification: hence ſeveral 
towns are call'd fimply Bourne which ftand near a rivulet, or ſtream ; | 
p, others have it in their compoſition; as, Himbiurne, Savanbourne, Lang- f 
re, bourue, Bradbourne, Milbourne, &c. a t 
4 445. Brig, Brix, come from Saxon bnieg, a bridge; as, Stockbridge, 
he l vodbridge, Weybridge, Bridge-wwater, Bridgenorih, Burbridge, or Bow. or- | 
er- bridge, brixtoke, Briæxauortl, &c. | 6 


an 2 | 447. Burg, 
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447. Burg, Durrow, come from Saxon Bung or Bynig, a town, city, 
or caſtle; and that from the Gothic Baurgs, which ſignified the ſame 
thing. Theſe biſhop. Gibſon thinks come from beopg, and that from the 
Gothic Bairg, a rock or mountain; for anciently moſt cities were built 
on rocky hills, and afterwards were removed into vales for the convenien- 
cy of water. A memorable in{tance of this we have in Sarum, which was 
formerly on the bill, and called Seaplyp-bypg, i. e. Dry-town ; thus, E- 
dinburgh, i. e the town on the hill Eden; Peterborough, i e. a town de- 
dicated to St. Peter. This termination is now often written Bury, as in 
Edmundbury, Saliſbury, &C. | | 

448. Bye, Bec, are terminations from the Saxon by and bymng, an habi- 
tation, from 6:21, which is from the Gothic Baan, to inhabit ; thus Ket- 
tleby, i. e. a town where kettle-makers lived; ſo Derby, Appleby, Danby, 


&c. Hillung hy, Kirkby, &c. | | 

49. Cr, is derived from caer, a city; as Carliſle, Cardiff, Cardigan, 
&c. Alſo Caſter and Cheſter, were ſuppoſed to be from the Saxon ceaprep, 
a city, town, or camp; hence Chicheſter, was the town or city of Siſſa 
who built it, Dr. Gibfon thinks theſe terminations come from the La- 
tin caf/rum, a camp; becauſe in Burton's Itinerary he oblerves they were 
added to no places, but ſuch where the Romans had formerly made their 
camps and fortifications. | 

450. Cheap, chip, chipping, all come from the Saxon cyppan, Yo buy, or 
ceapan, to cheapen; and therefore they denote Market-towns ; as _—_— 
ham, Chiffing-Norton, Chipping-Wiccomb, Chenpfide, &. Hence the phraſe 
to chep and change; hence allo the word chapman, cyp-man, ſhop, &c. 
Hence aito the Daniſh and Swedith towns in copen, as, Copenhagen, Ny- 
copen, i. e. New-market, &c. ES | 

451. % Clive, come from the Saxon clip, a rock, or feep place, and 
that from the Latin C/ivus, ferp or ſlaunt height ; hence Radcliff, q. d. 
Rede, i. e. Red-rack ; ſo Whitclif for White-cliff, or White-rock, Clewe- 
land, 1. e Rocky land, &c. And till cliffs and rocks with us are ſynony- 
mous terins. 3 | 

452. Comb at the end, and Comp in the beginning of words, indicate 
the low ſituation of the place, from the Saxon comb, which ſignifies a 
valley. Hence all thoſe places named Compton, or Vale-town ; and thoſe 
more numerous which end in Comb ; as, Hiccomb, Winchcomb, Melcomb- 
regis, &c. Verſtegan ſays, Comb with our anceſtors ſignifies a high or hilly 
field; but who he means by anceſtors, I know not; the Saxons they could 
not be; nor the Britains, becauſe they alſo, as biſhop Gibſon obſerves, 
called a valley Kum, from which word the biſhop derives the above 
names, though not rightly, I think, with ſubmiſſion. 

453. Cet, Cite, from the Saxon cor, an houſe, denotes a hut or cottage, 
or a village of ſuch little houſes to have been in the places bearing this 
ſyllable ; as, Cote-hill, Cotfarold, &c. And in the northern parts they call 
a ſheep- ſold, a ſheep-coat, or ſheep-cote, Hence alſo divers names of 
men, as, 7/carhoote, II tfecete, Southcote, &c. . 

454. Croft, in Saxon chopx, was a little plot of ground, which we call 
a cloſe; hence ſundry names, as, Bancreft, Longeroft, Holtcroft, &c. 

455. Cuth, from the Saxon cuð, 4nowwn or famed, is found in ſeveral 
Saxon names; as, Cuthbert, Cuthred, Cuthburh, Cuthwine, &c. This 
word is originally from the Gothic Kannan, to know. 


456. Dal, 
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456. Dale, in Saxon dæle, a little valley or bottom, is uſed in ſeveral 
names; as, Greendale, Dibdale, for Deep-dale, Dugdale, &c. | 

4357. Den, Dean, are from the Saxon den, whic 2 both a vale, 

and any wWoody- place; hence Tenderden, Biddenden, Marden, Smarden, 

Eaſi-Dean, Wejt-Dean, &c. and in divers firnames of men, as, Camden, 

q. d. Camp- den, &c. : 55 | 3 

458. Dan, Don, come from the Saxon duna, a mountain, a ridge of 
kills; from whence our name for them, Downs. Hence Heyaon, Standon, 
Swindon, Dunſtable, Dunſtane, &c. „ 

459. La, Ze, Ey, all come either (1.) from the Saxon ea, avater ; as, 
Eaton, i. e. ea-tun, Water-town. Or (2.) from the Saxon ig, an iſland ; 
the x being melted into y, (as is uſual, 397) as, Ramſey, Angleſey, Ferſey, 
TWinchelſea, &c. Hence alſo the ſirnames, Sidney, Tilney, &c. lies 
whoſe eſtates were ſituated in iſlands, or near great waters. 

4160. Fa, is from the Saxon Ead, lese, happy; as in Edmund, Ed. 
evard, Zagar, Edwin, &c. Here the reverend biſhop Gibſon refutes 
Verſtegan, who pretends the Saxon ead, did ſignify an oath, whereas the 
name for that is a8, to which we prefix the vowel o, as we do in other 
caſes ; as, oaten, from azen, &c. 5 

461. Ethel, xomes from æ del, noble; as in Erhelbert, Ethelbald, Ethel. 
fred, Ethelred, Ethelward, Ethelwin, &c. (See 439.) 

462. Field, from the Saxon peld, or peald, forms the termination of 
ſeveral words, as, Beding field, Broomfield, Greenfield, &c. and is itſelf the | 
ſirname of ſeveral ancient families. | | 

463. Ford, comes from the Saxon ponda, a ſhallow ſtream or rivulet ; 
as, Bragford, Guilford, Oxford, Biddiford, Chelmsford, Waterford, &c. and 
it is itſelf the ſirname of divers ancient families, and one of the moſt com- 
mon in England of Saxon original, = : 
464. Fred, is from the Saxon ꝑnede, peace; and hence Frederic is, li- 
terally, ꝑnede- pic, rich in peace. Hence alſo Fredegund, Fredeſwwyde, Al- 
fred, &c. , | 
5 465. Gate, in the names of places, a way or paſſage; as, Highgate, i. e. 1-4 
high way or road; and grave in Saxon rp, implies a grove, and ſome- | 
times a cave, (from the Gothic Graban, zo dig) as in Norgrawe, Sowgravwe, 
Notgrave, Blagrave, Waldgrave, &. | | | 

466. Ham, from the 1 ham, an houſe, farm, or village; as, 
Hamton, Wareham, Southam, Southamton, Chippenham, Cheltenham, &c. 
Alſo in ſirnames, as, Denham, &c. From this word comes our Engliſh 
word Home ; alſo the word Hamlet. 

467. Holme, comes from Þolm, a place ſurrounded by water, or a little | 
iſland; hence we find ſeveral ſuch places called the Holmes; hence alſo 
the Steepholme and Flatholme at the mouth of the river Severn in King- road. jþ 
Holt ſignifies the place did abound with woods; as, Cherry-holt, Apple holt, 1 
are the ſame as Cherry-wword, Appie-word, &c, Hence the ſirnames Hel- 1 
ton, &C. 4s 

468. Hurſt, is from̃ the Saxon hype, a wood or foreſt ; as, Midhurft, 

Billing ſhurſt, Stanhurft, Sanahurf}, &c. | | ' 
469 Lade, is in Saxon lade, to purge, or unload; it generally ſignifies 
the mouth of a river, either where it emptieth itſelf into the ſea, or ſome 
greater river; as at Crecklade, Lechlade, Framlade, &c. 


470. Morb, 
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470. Marſh, Mars, come from the Saxon Menye, a watry fenny place; 
hence Marjofield, Saltmarſh, &c. Alſo Mere, in Saxon Mene, a lake, 
pond, or pool; is found in many names; as, Ha/lemere, &c. But Mer, a 
termination of ſome Saxon firngmes, comes from Mzne, excellent, cele- 
brated, notable ; as, Elmer, Ethelmer, &c. | | 

71. Mund, is in the Saxon Mund, peace; and terminates many words; 
as, Edmund, Ethelmund, Alchmund, Sigiſmund, Reymund, &c, Verſtegan is 
here again miſtaken, when he aſſerts Mund ſignified mouth, for that the 
Saxons always expreſſed by Muð. 5 | 

472. Preſt, and Pres, ſeem derived from the Saxon pneope, an elder ; 

as that was from the Greek e, a word of the fame ſignification. 
Hence our word prieſt, by leaving out the o, as we do in many other 
Caſes. Hence the names Preſton, Preſbury, &c. 
473; Red, Read, come either from the Saxon hæde, council; or from 
reed, as Redbridge, a bridge or ford of reeds ; or from the Britiſh Redin, 
which ſignifies oziers. Hence, as Cambden thinks, is derived the name 
Reading, a town in Berkſhire. | 7 

74. Ric, from the Saxon pic, rich; alſo, dominion, empire, &c. (ſee 
429 his word is from the old Gothick reiks, a prince; and that, per- 
haps, from the Latin rex, a king. We find this ſyllable in many ancient 
names, as, Richard, Richmond, Alfric, Ethelric, Egelric, Etheric, Al- 
ric, &Cc. , | 
478. Rig, Ridge, ſeem derived from the Saxon hnicxe, the back; hence 


our phraſe, a ridge of hills; and this is denoted in the names where it is 


found ; as, Lindridge, Cotheridge, Walaridge, Eldridge, &C. 

476. Sel, is from the Saxon fel, or peal, good, large, or ſpacious ; 
which it denotes in various names; as, Selby, Selon, Selwoed, i. e. great 
wood, &c. | 2 

477. Stead, and Sted, are derived from the Saxon pred, or rxyd, and 


that from the Gothic fads, all which ſignify, a place ; as in moſt names, 


as, Grinfied, Beſted, Barkſted, &c. Stoxve has the ſame ſignification, as 


in Geda, 1. e. a place dedicated to God. 
478. Stan, is in Saxon ran, a ſtone; and hence the names of many 


places and perſons; as, Stanes, Stanton, i. e. Stony-town, Stanley, i. e. 


tony-field, Stanſtead, i. e. Stony-place, Fc. 

459. South, Sut, Suth, are all from the Saxon pus, ſouth ; as, Sutton, 
1. e. outh town; S«r/vel!, i. e. South-well. So alſo Sus in Suſſex, i. e. 
South - ſaxony. Hence alſo zel, i. e. South-folk, in oppoſition to North- 
folk, or Norfolk. | | 

480. Thorp, comes from the Saxon ponpe, a village; ſome villages 
and ſmall towns are yet ſo called, as Thorp near Chertſey in Surry ; A. 
dleſtrep ſeems to be contracted from Adleſthorp. Alto the firnames, Long- 
thorp, Colthorp, &c. denote ſuch families as had originally the lordſhip of 
ſome one or more of thoſe thorps or villages. 5 

481. Ton, comes from the Saxon tun, a town; this probably was from 
dun, a mountain; becauſe towns were formerly always built upon moun- 
tains. This is one of the moſt common terminations of the names of 


places; as, Hamton, Wilton, Boſton, Sutton, Norton, Weſton, &c. The 
{ame word vun, alſo ſignified an hedge or fence about a place. Hence 


houſes and places ſo encloſed within a fence, got the name annexed to 
them, as, Cotton, i. e. Cote-tun, or Fenced-houſe. | 


482. Weald, 
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482, Weald, wald, walt, all derived from peald, a wood or foreft ; and 
imply the ſame thing in places which have theſe words in their names; 
as, Walton, Waltham, Walden, &c. 

483. Wic, wich, in Saxon pic, ſignify, (1.) A village. (2z.) A port, 
or harbour. (3.) A caſtle, from the Gothic wweiks, of the ſame fignifica- 
tion. Hence, Harwich, Norwich, Ipſavich, Warwick, Wiccomb, &c. 

484. Win, is from hin, a battle, from þinnan, to contend ; hence this 
ſyllable in the names of places, imports ſome ſignal battle to have been 
there fought, or victory oue As Winburn, Winton, Wincheſter, Min- 
evidfield, &c. And in the names of perſons, it jr: 14 ſome of the an- 
ceſtors of the family had been great warriours, and victorious ; as, Edævin, 
Baldwin, Godwin, &c. 

485. Worth, is from the Saxon bons, a court, or forum; which is 
implied to have been in thoſe places, whoſe names are terminated heres 
with; as, Wandſworth, Badſaworth, Petwworth, &c. 


Thus have I endeavoured to lay open all the ſources ar fountains, 
both of the original and genius of our language; in a method not be- 
fore attempted, and that in as clear and conciſe a manner, as the great 
variety and multiplicity of matters would admit of. And more than a 
juſt account of the original, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of our tongue, I 
know of nothing that can be done: for as to the pretence of fixing a 
ſtandard to the purity and perfection of any language, while the ſtate 
of the people remains unchanged and unmix'd with others, is utterly 
vain and impertinent, becauſe no language as depending on arbitrary uſe 
and cuſtom, can ever be permanently the ſame, but will always be in 
a mutable and flutuating flate; and what is deem'd polite and elegant 
in one age, may be accounted uncouth and barbarous in another, Of 
this truth none I think can doubt, as we have ſuch numerous inſtances 
of it in the fore-going part of this eſſay, to which perhaps two or three 
centuries may add as many more. And Addiſon, Pope, and Foſter, may a 
pear to our poſterity in the ſame light as Chaucer, Spencer, and Shakeſpear 
do to us; whoſe language is now grown old and obſolete; read by. very 
few, and underſtood by antiquarians only, 
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A NEW 


Univerſal Engliſh 
WICTIONARY. 


ABD 
"BACUS (of * » gr. a table) 
a deſk, or ſlate, uſed for accounts, 


or ſchemes, by mathematicians, 
ABACUS (in architecture) a 


ABLIENATION. See Alienation, 

o ABA/NDON (of abandonner, fr.) 1 to put 
away, caſt off, or forſake utterly; 2 to 
divorce, or deſert. 

\BANDONED, f forſaken, or deſerted, 
2 wicked, perfidious, deſperate. 

To ABA'SE (of abbaifſe, fr.) to bring low, 


or humble. . 


ſurprize, make aſhamed, or confound. 

0 ABA TE (of abbatre, fr.) to decreaſe, di- 
miniſh, or make leſs. 

\'BBESS, a nun that is poſſeſſed of an abbey, 
and governs other nuns, 

U'BBEY, a convent, or houſe of religious 


perſons, 


the ruler, or governor of an abbey. 

0 ABBRE/VIATE (of abbrevio, lat. of ab 
from, and brevio to abridge) to abridge, or 
ſhorten. t 

BBU'TALS (of aboutir, fr. to limit or bound) 
the buttings and boundings of lands, high- 
ways, &c. either towards the eaſt, weſt, 
2 north, or ſouth, ſhewing how they lie in 
* reſpe& to other places. 

o A'BDICATE (of abdico, lat. of ab againſt, 
and dico to ſpeak) to renounce, diſown, er 
ive vp. ; ; 

BDO MEN (of abdh, lat. to hide) the lower 
part of the belly, that covereth the in- 
wards, or inteſtines, 


ſquare table, on the top of a pillar, 


o ABA'SH (of eſbabir, fr. to aſtoniſh) to 


BOT or ABBAT (of & &, fyr. father) 


A B L 


ABERRA/TION (of aberro, lat. of ab from, 
and erro to wander) a wandring, or going 
aſtray. 

To ABE T. 1 to ſet on, or encourage, 2 to 
aid or maintain. 

ABE “TOR, an accomplice, or aſſiſtant. 

To ABHOR (of abborreo, lat. of ab at, and 
horreo to tremble) to deteſt, loath, or hates 

To ABIV'DE. 1 to ſtay or continue, 2 to 
dwell or live, 3 to endure or ſuffer, 4 to 
tarry for, or expect. | 

To ABIDE by a perſon, to defend or pro- 
tet him, | 

To ABIDE by a thing, to perſiſt, or perſe· 
vere in it. 

ABEC T (of abjeFus, lat. of ab from, and 
Jacio to caſt away) mean, contemptible, vile, 
wretched, | 

ABILITY. 1 power. 2 eſtate or wealth. 
3 parts or capacity, 4 knowledge or {kill. 

ABJURA'TION (of abjurs, lat. of ab for, 
and juro to ſwear) a forſwearing, or deny- 
ing a thing upon oath, 

To ABJU/RE of ahjuro, lat, of ab for, and 
furs to ſwear) 1 to forſwear. 2 to renounce 
or diſown. 

ABLA'/TION (of ablatio, lat. of ab from, and 
latum to take away) a taking away, | 
A'BLATIVE Caſe (in Grammar) the laſt of 
the ſix caſes in nouns and participles, and 

denotes taking away. 


ABLE. 1 ſtrong, valiant, ſtout, 2 fit, ca- 


pable. 3 ſkilful, expert, learned. 4 wealthy, 
rich, 

ABLE/PSY (of a&>:{ia, gr. of @ privative, 
and g ν to ſee) blindneſs, inconſiderate- 
neſs, or unadviſedneſs, 

B 


AB- 


ABS 

ABLU'ENT (of abluens, lat. of ab from, and | 
Iawo to waſh) waſhing away, cleanſing. 

ABLU'TION (of abluo, lat. of ab from, and 
law? to waſh) a purgation or waſhing, in 
uſe in the Romiſh church. 

ABNEG4'TION (of abrnepo, lat. of ab for, 
and nego to deny) denying, or renouncing 
one's intereſt, 

ABNO'RMOUS (of abnormis, lat. of ab 
againſt, and norma a rule) out of rule or 
order, 

ABO DE, a dwelling-place, or habitation. 

To ABO'LISH (of aboleo, lat. of ab from, 
and oleo to ſmel!) 1 to take away even the 
ſmell of a thing. 2 to deſtroy or conſume. 
3 to diſannul, or make void. 4 to raſe 
out, or deface. 

To ABO'MINATE (of abomi nor, lat. of ab 
againſt, and omen an augury) 1 to avoid, or 
flee from as ominous. 2 to deteſt, abhor, 
or hate. t 

ABO/RTION (of abortro, lat. to bring forth 
before the time) a miſcarriage in women, 
or bringing forth before the time, 

ABORTIVE, that which is brought forth 
before the time, or that which comes to 
nought. 

ABO VE. H aloft or over our heads, 2 more 
or longer than. 3 greater or preferable. 
To ABO UND (of abundo, lat. of ab with, 
and undo to overflow) to overflow, or have 

abundance, or plenty. 

ABOUT, round about, or near to. 

A'BRACADA/BRA, a charm uſed former- 
ly againſt agues. 

ABREAST, even with, or walking equal in 
front. 

To ABRIVDGE (of abreger, fr.) 1 to ſhorten 
or contract, 2 to deprive or take away, 
An ABRVDGMENT, a compendium, or 

ſhort account, of a book, writing, or thing. 

ABRO'AD. 1 without doors, or from home. 
2 in, or from foreign parts. 3 publickly, 
or in open fight, 4 round about, here and 

tthete. | 
To A!\BROGATE (of abrogo, lat. of ab 
againſt, and ropo to requeſt) to aboliſh, re- 
peal, or make void, 

ABRU'/PT (of abruptus, lat. of ab of, and 
rumpo to break) 1 broken off on a ſudden, 
2 raſh, haſty, unſeaſonable. 

A'BSCESS (of abſceſſus, lat. of ab off, and 
cedo to yield) an ulcer or impoſthume, ariſ- 
ing in any pait of the body. 

ABSC CSS (in conics) is that part of the 
diameter of a curve line comprehended be- 
_ the vertex, and the ordinate, as A B 

g 2. 185 

To ABSCO ND (of ab ſcondo, lat. of ab from, 
and cendo to hide) to conceal, or hide ones 
ſelf. 

A'BSENT (of abſens, lat, of ab from, and 
ſum to live) i not preſent, or miſſing. 2 wan- 
ding or unattentive. 


ACC 


To ABSOLVE (of abſolvo, lat. of ab from, 
and ſolyo to releaſe) to acquit, diſcharge, 
forgive, or pardon. 

A'BSOLUTE (of abſolutus, lat. of abſolvor 
to be freed) free, perfect, arbitrary, not 
depending on another, 

ABSOLU!TION (from the verb to abſolve, 
which ſee) a pardoning, remiſſion, or for- 
giveneſs of fins, pronounced by the prieſt, 

To ABSO RB (of abſorbeo, lat. of ab from, 


and ſorbeo to ſup) to ſup up, devour, or 


conſume, ; 
ABSO'RBENT Medicines, are alkalies, that 
abſorb or drink up the acid juices of the 
body. 
To ABSTA'IN (of abſtineo, lat. to keep from) 
to refrain, forbear, or keep from. 
ABSTE/MIOUS, temperate, moderate, one 
that drinketh no wine. 

To ABSTE/RGE (of abftergo, lat. of ab from, 
and tergeo to wipe) to cleanſe or wipe off. 
ABSTERGENT Medicines, ſuch as are of 

a cleanſing quality. | 

A'BSTINENCE (of the verb to abſtain, 
which ſee) moderation, temperance, ſo- 
briety. . 

To ABSTRA'CT (of abſftraho, lat. of ab 
from, and traho to take) 1 to ſeparate or 
divide. 2 to reduce into an epitome or 
ſmall compaſs, | 


ABSTRU'SE (of alſtruſus, lat. of ab from, 


and trudo to put) ſecret, obſcure, or hard 
to be underſtood, 

ABSU'/RD (of abſurdus, lat. of ab with, and 
ſurdus hearing to no purpoſe) fooliſh, im- 
pertinent, odious, againſt reaſon. 

ABU'NDANCE (of abundantia, lat. of ab 
with, and undo to overflow) plenty, or great 


ſtore, 

To ABU'SE (of abutor, lat. of ab againſt, 
and tor to uſe) x to uſe improperly, or 
contrary to deſign, 2 to rail at or affront, 
3 to injure or hurt. \ 

ABY'S of aCuoo;, gr. of a without, and 
Buro2; a bottom) the bottomleſs pit, or 
gulph of infinite depth. | 

ACAU/DEMY (of axaInye, gr.) a place in 
the ſuburbs of Athens, famous for Plato's 
ſchool, called ſo from Academus, or Eca- 
demus, a nobleman ; hence all great ſchools 
are called by that name. . 

To ACCE'DE (of accedo, lat, of ad to, and 
ceds to yield) to come into, to agree or aſ- 
ſent to a thing. 1855 

To ACCE”LERATE (of accelero, lat. of ad 
to, and celero to make haſte) to haſten or 
make ſpecd, 

A'CCENT (of accentus, lat. of ad of, and 
cano to ſing) the riſing or falling of the 
voice. 

ACCENT (in Grammar) is a mark on a par- 
ticular ſyllable of any word, to ſhew it is 
to be pronounced with a ſtronger or weaker 
volce. ; 


To | 


count f. 
- ACCOM77 
or reaſo! 
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To ACCE/PT (of accipio, lat. of ab from, 
and capio to receive) to receive or take, 
ACCE/PTABLE, agreeable, pleaſant. 
ACCEPTA/TION of a word, is the re- 
ceived meaning or ſenſe of a word, in which 
it is uſually underſtood. : 
ACCE'SS (of acceſſus, lat. an admittance) an 
approach, paſſage, or way to a place. 
ACCE!SSIBLE. 1 eaſy to be come at. 2 to 
be ſpoken with eaſily. | 
ACCESSIBLE Altitude (in Geometry) is the 
altitude or height of an obje&, whoſe foot 
may be approached to from a remote ſtation, 
ACCE/SSION (of accgſio, lat. of ad to, and 
cedo to ſubmit) 1 a coming to or receiving, 
2 an addition, advantage, gain, &c. 
A!CCESSORY or A'CCESSARY, a party 
guilty of felony, by aiding or concealing 
him that committed it, 8 
A'CCIDENCE, a book ſe called, containing 
the grounds of the Latin tongue. 
An A/CCIDENT (of accidens, lat. of ad to, 
and cado to fall) chance, caſualty, or ſome- 
thing unlooked for. | 
A'CCIDENT, a philoſophical term, uſed in 
oppoſition to ſubſtance. 
AcCIDENTAL. 1 happening by chance, 
2 not eſſential, | 
ACCLAMA'TION (of acclamatio, lat. of ad 
to, and clams to ſpeak aloud) 1 a calling 
| aloud, a ſhouting in applauſe, an huzza. 
2 a crying out againſt, or exploding. 
ACCLI'VITY (of acclivis, lat, of ad to- 
wards, and clino to bend) ſteepneſs, or the 
_ riſing of a hill from the foot upwards. 
To ACC/MMODATE (of accommods, lat. 
of ad for, and commodo to make fit) 1 to 
fit, or ſet in fit order. 2 to furniſh or ſup- 
ply with. 3 to make up a difference. 
To ACCO'MPANY (of accompagner, fr.) to 
go with, bring on the way, or keep com- 
pany with. 
An ACCO'MPLICE 3 (of complice, fr.) one 
that is acceſſory or privy to a crime, 
To ACCO'/MPLISH (of accomplir, fr.) to fi- 
niſh, perform, or compleat. 
ACCOMPLISHED. 1 finiſhed, or com- 
pleated. 2 a perſon of exceeding fine parts 
or learning. 
ACCO'MPT. See Account. 
To ACCORD (of accorder, fr.) 1 to agree or 
unite, 2 to adjuſt, reconcile, or compoſe, 
To ACCO'ST (of accofter, fr.) x to approach, 
come up to, or ſet upon a perſon, 2 to 
ſpeak or talk to. 
ACCO/UNT (of compre, fr.) 1 reckoning, 
2 efteem or value. 3 relation or deſcrip- 
tion, 4 ground, reaſon, or conſideration, 
5 deſign or intention. 
To ACCOUNT. 1 to reckon, or value. 


count for. 


- ACCOUNTABLE, liable to give an account 
or reaſon, 


2 to believe, or hold. 3 to explain or ac- 


ACM 


ACCO/UNTANT, an arithmetician, or one 
ſkill'd in accounts. 


To ACCOUTTRE (of accoutre, fr.) to equip, 


dreſs, or furniſh, 


 ACCOU'TREMENTS, habits, equipage, or 


furniture; 

ACCRE'TION (of accr+t7o, lat. of ad to, 
and creſco to grow) a growing, or ſticking to, 

To ACCRE'W or ACCRU'E (of acroitre, 
fr.) to increaſe, to augment, or gain, 

To ACCUMULATE (of accumulo, lat. of 
ad to, and cumulus an addition) to heap up, 
or gather together in abundance, 3 

A!CCURACY (of accuratio, lat. of ad about, 
and curo to take pains) care, diligence, or ex- 
actneſs. N 

To ACCU'RSE, 1 to brand with oaths. 2 to 
ex communicate. 

To ACCU'SE (of accuſo, lat. of ad for, and 
cauſor to blame) to cenſure, blame, or 
charge with a crime, | 

ACCUSA'TION, charge, impeachment, or 
indictment. 

ACCU'SATIVE caſe (in Grammar) the fourth 
caſe of a noun, 

To ACCU/STOM (of accoZtumer, fr.) to uſe 
or inure ones ſelf to a thing. 

ACE 1 (A,, fr.) that fide of the dice, on 
which is but one ſpot. 

ACE'PH ALI (of auipar©-, gr. of a without, 
and x:paxn a head) 1 certain levellers in 
the time of king Henry I. who acknowledg- 
ed no church, head or ſupericr, 2 certain 
heretics in the 5th century, who aſſerted 
but one nature and ſubſtance in Chriſt, 

ACE'RB (of acerbus, lat. of aceo, to be ſowr) 
1 ſharp, or ſowr, as untipe fruit, 2 bitter, 
grievous, paintul, 

ACE'RBITY, 1 ſowrneſs, ſharpneſs, bitter. 
neſs. 2 grief, trouble, ſeverity, 

ACE'TOUS (of acetoſus, lat. of acetum vine- 
gar) vinegary, or being ſomething like 
vinegar. 

ACHATTES, gr. a gem, or precious ſtone of 
different colours, the veins and ſpots of 
ſome of which repreſent various figures, as 
of trees, ſhrubs, &c. 

ACHE, a pain in any part of the body. 


To ACHIE/VE (of achever, fr.) to compaſs, 


get, or obtain, 

A'CHLYS (of ay>v;, gr. a cloud) 1 dark, 
miſty, or dim- ſighted. 2 a diſorder of the 
eyes, a kind of Anblyopia. 

ACID (of acidus, lat. ſowr) ſowr, eager, 
ſharp. | 

ACTNUS, lat. (of acer, ſowr) a ſtone in grapes 
and other fruit. 

To ACKNOWL EDGE (from the prep. ad or 
ac, and the verb cnap, to know, ſax.) 1 to 
own or confeſs, 2 to be thankful, or grate- 
ful for. 3 to reward or requite. | 

A'COLYTE an inferior church-officer, 

ACME, gr. (of a neg. and xajpuyw to be weary): 
x the prime ofa thing, as the flower of age, 
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the vigour of a conſtitution, &c. a the ut- 
moſi top, or height of any thing. 3 the 
int of a weapon. 4 (among Phyſicians) 
the height of a diſtemper, or when the mor- 
bific matter is at the height. | 

A!CONITE, the name of a poiſonous herb, 
otherwiſe call'd wolf 's-bane. 0 

A!CORUS, the ſweet cane or flag. 

ACO/USTICS (of axurind, gr. of au, to 
hear) the doctrine of ſounds. 

To ACQUAINT (of accointer, fr.) to in- 
form, give notice, or make known. 

ACQUAINTANCE, the being known to a 
perſon, or to have correſpondence, or con- 
verſation with him. 

ACQUE'/ST'S (of aueſts, fr.) purchaſes, or 
acquiſitions. | 

To ACQUIE'/SCE 3 (of acguieſco, lat. of ad, 
with, and quieſco, to reſt ſatisfied) 1 to reſt 
ſatisfied with. 2 to ailent or ſubmit to. 

To ACQUIRE (of acquire, lat. of ad, with, 
and guero, to purchaſe) 1 to purchaſe, get, 
or obtain, 2 to learn, or acquire the know- 
ledge of a thing. | 

ACQUISUTION, an acquiring, obtaining, or 
purchafing, 

To ACQUTT (of acguitter, fr.) to diſcharge, 
or fre” from. 

ACQUUTTANCE, a diſcharge in writing for 
money formerly due. 

A!CRASY (of dx227ia, gr. of « neg. and 
#:& wig, diſpoſit ian) 1 an indiſpoſition or diſ- 
order, 2 (among Phyſicians) the exceſs or 
predominancy of me quality above another, 

in the conſtitution of a human body, 3 2 
medicinal compoſition. 

A CRE, a ſuperficial meaſure of land, con- 
taining 160 ſquare perches, according to the 
ſtatute, | 7 

A”CRID (of acer, lat. ſowr) ſowr, ſharp, 
tart, biting, | 

A”"CRIMONY, ſharpnefs, or ſpwrneſs in bo- 


dies, by which they corrode or diſſolve | 


others, 

ACRISY, or ACRISIA (of @uevla, gr. of 
@ neg. and »4(71;, judgment) 1 that of which 
no judgment is paſt, or choice made. 2 a 
matter in diſpute, or which is not yet deter- 

mined. 3 want of judiciouſueſs, or raſh- 
neſs in judging. 4 (among Phyficians) the 
uncertainty of the fate of a diſtemper, ſo 
that they cannot paſs a right judgment up- 


on it. 

ACROMNYICAL (of axzorvy®-,: gr. of ang 
the extremity, and vg, the night) a poetical 

term, ſignifying the rifing of a ftar when the 
ſun ſets, or the ſetting of a ftar when the 
ſon riſes ; and then they ace faid to riſe or 
ſet acronically, | | 

ACRO'S' (of ang, gr. the top) 1 the top, 
or extremity of any member, 2 a little 

ſtem or ſtoc k. 


ACROS (in Botany) the tops of plants, 


ADA 
* _— the height, and vigour of 
a diſeaſe. FEES 
ACROYSTIC (of axporiyxic, gr. of ag., 
the top, or beginning, and ic, a verſe) 
a poem wholy initial letters make up a per- 
ſon's name, or other motto, according to 
the intention of the poet. ; 3 
To ACT (of ago, lat. to do) 1 to do, or per 
form. 2 to imitate, or mimick. - 
An ACT (of. aa, lat. of ago, to do) 1 a 
deed or performance, 2 a decree or ſtatute, 
ACTION, ra fight, or battle. 2 a geſture, 
or way of delivery. 3 a ſuit at law. 
ACTION (in Horſemanſhip) is the agitation 
of the tongue, and champing on the bit, 
which is a ſign of mettle. 
ACTION (in Commerce) is a ſhare or part of 
a company's ſtock, | 
ACTIVE (of a&ivus, lat. quick) quick, live- 
ly, nimble, briſk, buſy, always adoing. 
ACTIVE voice of a verb (in Grammar) ſig- 
nifies action or doing. 
ACTIVITY, nimbleneſs, ſprightlineſs, or 
vigour, | 
ACTOR, a doer, or agent. 2 a ſtage-player, 
ACT RESS, a woman that acts on the ſtage. 
ACT UAL (of actuel, ft.) 1 real. 2 that has 
a real being, or exiſtence.. 
A!CTUARY (of a#uarius, lat. a notary) a re- 
giſter, or clerk of a convocation, ' 


To A/CTUATE, to encourage, embolden, 


or animate, * 
ACUMEN, lat, (of acuo, to ſharpen) 1 the 
point or edge of any thing. 2 quickneſs, or 


| ſharpneſs of wit. 3 quickneſs of reliſh. 
To ACUMMINATE (of acuo, lat. to whet, 
of acus, a needle) to whet, ſharpen, point, 
or improve,  - 7 
ACU!TE (of acutus, lat. of acuo, to ſharpen) 
I ſharp, keen, or quick, 2 ſubtile, or in- 
genious. 3 ſharp in reply. 
ACUTE angle. See Angle. | 
ACUTE angled triangle, See Triangle. 
ACUTE angled cone, is ſuch a cone, whoſe 
axis makes an acute angle with its fide. - 
ACUTE accent (in Grammar) ſhews when the 
voice is to be raiſed, and is expreſſed thus () 
ACUTE diſeaſe, is that which is over in a 
little time, but not without eminent danger 
to the patient, | 
ACU TO (in Muſic) a high or ſhrill ſound. 
A'DAGE (of adagium, lat. of ad, before, and 
ago to obſerve) a proverb, old ſaying, or an- 
cient obſervation, 
ADA'GIO (in Mufic) is, the ſſoweſt movement, 
eſpecially if the word be repeated. + 
ADAMANT (of adamas, lat, a hard ſtone.) 
Pliny ſaith there are ſix kinds of it, but it 
is generally taken for the diamond. 
ADAMANTINE, belonging to Adamant, 
very hard, or. inflexible. , 
A”'DAMITES, a ſort of heretics, who, pre- 


weigh 
his pui 


tending to imitate Adam, went _— | 


ADE 


mon. : | 
o ADA/PT (of apto, lat. to fit) 1 to fit, or 
make fit. 2 to join, or apply to. 3 to 
prepare, or make ready. | 

ADA/PTED, accommodated, prepared, or 
adjuſted, ; | 

A!DAR (of W heb, mighty) the name of 
the twelfth month among the Jews, nearly 
anſwering to our month of March. 

To ADD (of adde, lat, of ad, to, and do, to 
give) to join, or put to, to augment, or 
increaſe, 


A/DDER, a ſerpent, or viper, whoſe poiſon | 


is deadly. 
ADDER's tongue, a herb fo called, ] 
ADDICE, or ADZE (of aw, gr. to break) 
a tool uſed by coopers and other artificers, 
To ADDFCT (of addico, lat. of ad, to, and 
dico, to dedicate) to give up ones ſelf wholly 
to a thing, or conſtantly to apply ones mind 
on one ſubject. | 3 3 
ADD“ TTAMENT. See Addition. 
ADDY'TION (of adde, lat. of ad, to, and do 
to give) 1 a joining to, or increaſing. 2 an 
advantage, or ornament. 3 an appendage 
to a book, or building. | 
ADDITION (in Arithmetick) is the finding 
one number equal to two, or more numbers, 
taken together. | 
| ADDITION Afpebraical, is the connexion, | 
or putting together of all the letters or num- | 
bers, to be added, into one ſum, ſtill pre- 
ſerving their proper ſigns. f 
ADDLE, 1 empty or void, of no effect or 
weight. 2 vain, or one that miſcatries in 
his purpoſe, 3 fooliſh, ſimple, or a ptating 
coxcomb. 4 dry lees of wine. 
ADDRESS (of addrefſe, fr.) 1 ſxxill ar indu- 
firy. 2 an epiſtle dedicatory. 3 à remon- 
ſtrance, or petition. 4 a genteel behaviour 
in converſation, 5 a ſpeaking or making 
application to. 6 direction of a perſon, * 
place. | | 
To ADDRE!SS, 1 to ſpeak, or make appli- | 
cation to. 2 to preſent a preſent, a petition, | 
or remonſtrance. 3 to make ready or pre- 
pare. 4 to direct unttdoo. 0 
ADñDUCENT (of adducens, lat. of a to, 
and duco to draw) drawing, or leading to. 
AbDUCTORS (of adduca, lat. of ad, to, 
and duco, to draw) thoſe muſcles which cloſe | 
or draw together, - thoſe parts of the body 
to which they are joined. 
ADENO”GRAPHY (of h, a gland, and 
yea o, deſcription) a treatiſe, or deſcription 
of the glands, 4 EE 
ADE'PTS (of adeptio, lat. of adipiſcor, to get 
or obtain) a name given to thoſe alchymiſts 
who pretend to have diſcovered the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. 
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AVDEQUATE (of adequatus, lat. of ad to, and | 


Spur to be equal)-equal or proportionable. 


their aſſemblies, and had women in com- 


ADM 


as perfectly repreſent the images, which the 
mind ſuppoſes them to be taken from. 

ADFE'CTED equations. See Equations. 

To ADHERE (of adbæreo, lat. of ad to, and 
bereo to ſtick faſt) to cleave, join, or 
ſtick faſt to. | : 

ADHERENT, 1 one that adheres, or ticks 


takes part with, 

ADHE'SION (of adbefi2, lat. of ad to, and 
hereo to flick) 1 a cleaving, or ſticking to. 

2 (in Philoſophy) it is the ſtate of two bo- 
dies, which are joined ot faſtened to each 
other, either by the mutual interpoſition of 
their own parts, or the compreſſion of exter- 
nal bodies. | | 

ADJA'/CENT of adjacens, lat. of ad near, 
and /jaceo to lie) lying near, or bordeiing 


upon. Lani: 
ADJA'CENT Angle. See Angle, | 
ADIA/PHOROUS (of a3aqpoya, gr. of a 
in, and dra ? different) indifferent. A 
ADJECTIVE (of adje&ivum, lat. of ad to 
and jacio to give) a word added to a naun 
ſubſtantive, to denote its property. - 
ADIE'U (adieu, fr.) farewel, God be with 


you. 6 80 
To AD ION (of adjungo, lat. of ad to, ang 
Jun to join) 1 to join together, 2 to lie 

clole to. : 


I 


till another day. 

A/DIPOUS (of adipoſus, lat. of adeps fat) 
greaſy, full of fat. i 1 
To ADJU/DGE (of aqjudico, of ad upon, 

and judico to pals ſentence) to paſs ſentence, 
decree, or determine. | 
ADJUNCT. (of adjunctum, lat. of ad to, and 
Jungo to join) a thing joined to another. 
ADJUNCT (in | Philoſophy) whatever comes 
to any being from without. 
ADJUNCT (in Logic) a quality belonging to 
any thing, as its ſubject. RT 
ADJUNCTION, addition, or augmentation. 
To ADJU'RE (of edjuro, lat. of ad to, and 


compel another to ſwear. 

To ADjU'ST (of adjuſter, fr.) 1 to make 
fit. '2 to ſet in order. 3 to balance, or 
ſettle an account, 4 to determine, or make 
up a difference, ! 

A/DJUTANT (of adjutor, lat. of ad to, and 


2 an officer in the army, who afliſts a ſu- 
perior officer, 
ADMENSURATION (of adnenſuratio, lat. 
of ad even, and metior to meaſure) a mea- 
ſuring, or making ſhares equal. \ 

To ADMINISTER (of adniniſtro, lat. of 
ad with, and minzftro to aflit) x to affift, 
ſuccour, or give relief. 2 to manage, go- 
vern, or diſpoſe of affairs, 3 to give an 
oath, the ſacrament, &c, 


e 
ADEQUATE Ideas (in Philoſopby)'aze ſuch 


ADMINISTRATION, the management 
8 or 


faſt to a party. 2 a partner, or one that 


To ADJOURN (of adjwrner, fr.) to put off 


Juro to ſwear) 1 to charge ſolemnly, 2 t0 


juvo to aid) 1 a helper, or an aſſiſtant. 


— 


D 


See Adminiſtrator. 
ADMWNISTRA'TOR, he that adminiſters 


or care of affairs. 


or Bes the care of affairs, | 

ADMINISTRA'!TRIX, ſhe that hath 
management of affairs, 

ADMIRAL (probably of amir a governor, 
in arab. and ae, gr. belonging to the 
ſea, See Spelman.) the chief commander 
of a fleet of ſhips. | 

Lord High ADMIRAL of Great Pritain, he 
that hath' the chief command or govern- 
ment of the royal navy, and the determin- 
ing of all maritime cauſes, civil and cri- 
minal. on, 

ADMIRALTY Offce, the court where all 


maritime affairs are adjuſted, 


the 


To ADMVRE (of admiror, lat. of ad at, and | 


miror to marvel) 1 to obſerve with wonder, 
or to marvel at. 2 to be in love with, or 
to have great regard for, 3 to reverence, 
or adore. 2 

ADMIRA'TION, wondring, admiring, or 
marvelling. 

To ADM IT (of admitto, lat. of ad for, and 
mitto to let paſs) 1 to permit or ſuffer. 
2 to acknowledge or allow of. 3 to think 
or ſuppoſe. 4 to let in or receive. 

ADMYVTTANCE or ADMISSION, hav- 
ing acceſs to, or leave to enter. 

To ADMIN (of admycco, lat. of ad with, 
and miſceo to mix) 1 to mingle or mix one 
thing with another, 2 to join to, or in- 
termeddle with. _ 

To ADMO'NISH (of admoneo, lat. of ad 

With, and monee to warn) 1 to warn, or 
put in mind of. 2 to exhort, counſel, or 
adviſe, 3 to rebuke, or reprove. 


ADM ON TION, erhortation, inſtrue- 


tion, &c, 

ADO“ or ADOFE, 1 pains or trouble, 2 noiſe 
or uproar. 3 
ADOLE'SCENCY or ADO LESCENCE “ 

(of adoleſcentia, lat. of ad towards, and 
oleſco to grow) the flower of youth, from 
fourteen to twenty-five years of age. 

ADñpO NIC Perſe, a ſhort ſort of verſe, made 
to bewail the death of Adonis, 

ADONIS Flawver, an anemony or emony. 

To ADO'PT (of adopto, lat. of ad in, and 
opto to chooſe or elect) to chooſe or elect 
one for a ſon, or heir, tho' he be no kin 
to the family, | 

ADO/PTION, the free chuſing one for his 
ſon, or child. 

To ADO'RE (of adero, lat. of ad to, and oro 
to pray) 1 to pray to, to worſhip, or re- 
verence. 2 to love greatly or violently, 

ADORAT, a Latin word uſed by chemiſts, 
fignifying a four pound weight. 

To ADO'RN (of adorno, lat. of ad with, and 
orno to garniſh) to garniſh, beautify, or ſet off, 
ADO/WN, a word uſed by poets for doron. 
ADRO/IT (of adroit, fr.) dexterous, inge- 

nious, induſtrious, 

ADR, thirſty, or parched. 


L 


| 


| 


ADV 


ADSCI'TITIOUS (of adſcitus, lat. of ad to, 0 
and ſciſcor to be ordained) x added, borrow. — 
ed, foreign. 2 falſe or counterfeit. * 

To ADVANCE (of avancer, fr.) 1 to g0 , 
forward, 2 to give before hand. 3 to pre- ad 
fer, or raiſe one, 4. to further or promote, yy 
5 to lift up or exalt, 6 to ſhew, exhibit, N 
or make appear. | wo 

ADVANCE Ditch (in Fortification) is a ditch WW an 
that is digged all along the. glacis, beyond 2 
the counterſcarp. 7 55 

ADVANCE Guard or VANGUARD, the 1 4 
firſt, or foremoſt diviſion, or line of an army, a a it 

ADVANCEMENT, honour, promotion, or E | m4 | 
preferment. 6 ADU 

ADVA'NCER (in Hunting) is one of the Apo- 

ſtarts or branches of a ftag's attire, between il 8 
the back- antler and palm. = A 

ADVANTAGE, profit, or intereſt. 2nd 

| ADVENT (of adventus, lat. of advento to in 
draw near) a time appointed by the church, 1 riage 
as a preparation for the feaſt of the nativity 3 T 5 
2 2 0 AD 
of our Saviour then approaching. 1 of x 

ADVENTITIOUS or ADVE/'NTUAL (« RF jo 
adventitius, lat. of ad to, and wenio to ſhado 
3 that comes by chance, or une - Ave 
ected. 58 | 

ADVENTITIOUS Matter, that which does = 
not properly belong to a body, but comes to interc 
it from ſome other place. "I don, 

To ADVENTURE (of aventurer, fr.) 1 to RR aDvo 
Hazard, or run the risk of. 2 to enter- Wl cate, 
prize, or eſſay, ro 4D) 

ADVENTURE. 1 an accident or chance. aDvoy 
2 an enterprize or expedition. 3 a hazard Wal: right t 
or fortune. 1 468 RS ADVo\ 

ADVENTURQUS, bold, - daring, or hazar- "5 patron, 
dous, ; Avon 

ADVERB (of adverbium, lat. of ad to, ddl ſentati. 
verbum a verb) is a part of ſpeech joined to Wl an app1 
verbs, to declare the manner, time, &c, of ADVOUW 
an action. | | 3 right to 

ADVE'RSE (of adverſus, lat. of ad againſt, comes 
and verto to turn) oppoſite, or contrary. —_ 4DVo0w 

ADVERSE (in Logic) is when two con- fentuiio 
traries are in perpetual oppoſition to each RAE ing to a 
other. | : 1 ADO ST, 

ADVERSARY, an enemy, antagoniſt, of Wl ad with 
one of an adverſe party. ig or parc 

ADVE'RSITY, calamity, affliction, misfor - ADU'STI 

tune, trouble, g by. pable of 

To ADVERT (of adverto, lat. of ad to, A GAOR 
and verto to turn) to mark, mind or take heed, Wl generate 

ADVE/RTENCY, conſideration, attention, having r 
or taking great care. | LE without, 

To ADVERTISE (of adverto, lat. of ad to, T OLIPy 
and verto to turn) to warn, declare, or give e., 
advice of. an inſtru 

ADVE'RTISEMENT, advice, intelligence, hollow b. 
or information, | pipe oper 

ADVICE (of avis, fr.) x counſel, or inſtru- moſt fill, 
tion. 2 notice, account, or information. the fire, 

To ADVISE. 1 to give counſel or advice. che pipe, 


2 to conſult or deliberate. 3 to give in- 5 
formation, al 
0 - 
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XA. O 
formation „ Or account of, 4 to conſider 

ADVISEABLE. 1 proper to be conſider'd. 
2 proper to be done. : 

ADULA/TION (of adulatio, lat. of ad, with, 
and /udo, to play) fawning, cringing, or 
flattering. 

ADULAT OR, one that fawns, flatters, or 
crimes. N 
ADULT (of adultus, lat. of ad to, and oleſco 

| to grow) grown up, or come to full age, or 
man's eſtate, 

To ADULTERATE (of adultero, lat, of ad 
with, and alter another) to corrupt, marr, 
ſpoil, or counterfeit, | ; 

ADU'LTERER, a man that commits adultery, 

ADU'LTERESS, a woman that commits adul- 


tery. 3 

ADULT ERY (of adulterium, lat, of ad, with, 
and alter, another) the fin of incontinence 
in a married perſon, by defiling the mar- 
riage bed, ; 

To ADUMBRATE (of adumbro, lat. of ad 
of, and umbra a ſhadow) 1 to ſhade from 
heat. 2 to draw or expreſs a thing, 3 to 
ſhadow out, to imitate, or repreſent. 

A'/DVOCATE (of advocatus, lat, of ad to, 
and woco to call) 1 a lawyer, or one that 
defends another in a court of juſtice. 2 an 
interceſſor, or one that interceeds for par- 
don. 3 a partiſan, or favourer of a party. 


. * 5 
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cate, 

To ADVO'W, See To avoro, 

ADVOWEE (of awoze, fr.) one that has a 
right to preſent to a benefice. 

ADVOWEE paramount, the king, or higheſt 
patron, 

ADVO'WSON appendant, the right of pre- 
ſentation, which depends on a manour as 
an appurtenance. = 

ADVOWSON, the right of patronage, or the 
right to preſent to a parſonage, when it be- 
comes void, 

ADVOWSON in groſs, is the right of pre- 
ſentation that is abſolute, without belong- 
ing to any manour. 

LADU'ST, or ADUSTED (of aduſtus, lat. of 
ad with, and uro to burn) burnt, roaſted, 
or parched, 

ADU'STIBLE, combuſtible, or what is ca- 
pable of being burnt, 

A,GAGROPILI (among Naturaliſts) are balls 
generated in the ſtomachs of ſome animals, 
having matter like hair within, and hard 
without. : 

OLIPYLE +, or ZAEOLIPY'LA 5 (of 
., of wind, and ,,? the gates, gr.) 
an inſtrument in hydraulics, being a round 
hollow ball of metal, having a long flender 
pipe opening into the ball; which being al- 
moſt fill-1 with water, is laid on or near 
the fire, the vaporous air will fly out thro? 
the pipe, with a great noiſe and violence, 
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A'DVOCATESHIP, the office of an advo- 


AFF 


ZENTCMA (of aiiſua, gr. of al, a fa- 
bulous ſpeech) a perplexed, or obſcure ſpeech, 
a riddle or dark ſentence. 

ZEQU/ATOR. See Equator, 

ZEQUINO/CTIAL. See Eęuinoctial. 

ZF'RA. See Fpocha, ; 

A/STIVAL (of Aftivalis, lat. of fas 
ſummer) of, or pertaining to ſummer. 

To A/STUATE (of Afuo, lat. of Aftus, a 
torrent, or ſtream) to overflow, or rage 
like the ſea. 

ETHER (of aiJng, gr. of aid to ſhine) 
1 the pure air, 2 the ſky, the firmament, 

the whole region of the air, fire, and light 
above us. 

ZETHER (in Philoſophy) a very thin elaſtic 
fluid, readily pervading the pores of all bo- 
dies, and by its elaſtic force expanded thro? 
all the heavens, 

ZETHE'RIAL, belonging to the air, celeſtial, 
heavenly, | 

AETIONLOGY (of Atologia, lat. of alxio- 
Aoyia, gr. of al ra, a cauſe, and Atyw, to 
ſay) 1 a rhetorical figure, ſhewing cauſe or 
reaſon, 2 (in Phyſic) the reaſon given of 
natural, or preternatural accidents in human 
bodies. | 

ETI TES 3 (of dirirne, gr. of dil. an 
eagle) the eagle - ſtone ſuppoſed to be found 
in the eagle's neſt ; it is of the bigneſs of an 
egg, with another ſtone looſe within it. 

AFFABILITY (of affabiliras, lat. of ad to, 
and fari to ſpeak) courteſy, kindneſs, 
gentleneſs, eaſineſs of addreſs. 

A'FFABLE, courteous, complaiſant, eaſy to 
be ſpoken to, 


AFFAIR (of affarre, fr.) 1 buſineſs, or em- 


ployment, 2 engagement, or fight, 3 a- 
mour, or intrigue. 

To AFFE CT (of affeo, lat. of ad to, and 
Facio to do) 1 to touch, or move. 2 to 
deſire, or hanker after. 3 to love, or have 
a value for. 

AFFECTA'TION, 1 paſſion, or inclination, 
2 formality, or preciſeneſs. 

AFFE'/CTED, 1 ftudied, or over-curiouſly 
done, 2 diſpoſed, or inclined. 4 moved, 
or touched, 4 beloved, or eſteemed. 5 
troubled, or ſeized with a diſtemper. | 

AFFE'/CTION, 1 love or eſteem. 2 any paſ- 
fion of the mind, | | 

AFFECTION (with Phyſicians) often ſignifies 
affliction, as hypochondriac affection, i, e. 
affliction. 

AFFECTION of matter (among Naturaliſts) 
are thoſe properties, with which it is natu- 
rally endued. 

AFFE/TTO, or AFFETTUOSO (in Muſic) 

. Ggnifies to perform in a tender, moving, or 
affecting manner. 

AFFIA\NCE (lat. of ad and ſido, to truſt) truſt, 
or confidence. 

AFFIDA'VIT, a depoſition, or witneſſing a 
thing upon oath before a magiitiore, 


A G A 
AFTFINAGE (of an nage, fr.) fining or re- 


fiuing of metals. 

AFFUNITY (of ap, lat, of ad upon, 
and finis a border) 1 kindred or alliance by 
marriage, 2 relation, agreement, or con- 
formity. 

To AF FRM (of affirmo, lat. of ad to, and 
firms to affirm) 1 to avouch, aſcertain, or 
aflyre a thing. 2 to confirm or eſtabliſh it, 

AFFIRMA/TION, 1 affirming, or aſſuring. 
2 confirming, or eſtabliſhing. _ 

AFFIRMATION, is the ſame in reſpect to 
Quakers, as depoſition in relation to others, 
becauſe their affirmation is admitted in law 
inftead of an oath, 

AFFIRMATIVE, peremptory, poſitive. 

To AFFI'X (of affige, lat. of ad to, and fig? 
to faſten) 1 to faſten, clap cloſe, or fix up- 
on. 2 to imprint, or make an impreſſion 
upon, 

To AFFLICT (of afflifo, lat. of ad, and 

ige to vex) 1 to cauſe forrow, to moleſt, vex, 
or-trouble. 2 to bring low, or weaken, 

A'FFLUENCE (of affluens, lat. of ad to, and 

uo to flow) abundance, plenty, riches, 

A'/FFLUX, a flowing, or gathering together. 

To AFFO RD, to give, yield, or produce, 

AFFRA'Y (of affrayer, fr. to terrify) a fray, a 
ſkirmiſh, a fight between two or more 
parties. NYE 

To AFFRIVGHT, to ſcare, or make afraid. 

To AFFRO NT (of affronter, fr.) to abuſe, 
or uſe ill language to. 

AF FRONT, abuſe, injury, or wrong. 

 AFLOA'T, 1 lifted up by the waves. 2 wa- 
vering, doubtful, uncertain. 

AFO'RE, a prep, for, before. 

AFRAID, to be in fear, 

AFRE/SH, beginning again, anew, 

AFRICA, the name of one of the four quar- 
ters of the world, 

A'FTER, prep. later in time, or behind in 


place. 


AFTERNOON, the time from 'noon, or | 


from mid-day till evening. 

AFTER-CLAP, 1 a relapſe, 2 a thing that 
happens unexpectedly after a thing is done. 

A'GA, an officer of the Turks. 

AGAIN, 1 more than once. 2 hereafter, 
or any time hence. 3 in turn, likewiſe, 
or alſo. 4 even or quite, as his ears rung 
again. 5 twice as much, | 

AGAINST, prep. 1 contrary, or oppoſite. 
2 defence, or preſervation, or to defend 
againſt danger. 3 by, or againſt that time. 
4 to the prejudice or hurt of, or to ſpeak 
againſt, 

To go AGAINST, to be nauſeous or hateful, 

A/GAMIST (of ayau®-, gr. of a privative, 
and yd og, marriage) an unmarried perſon, 
a batchelor, or widower. 

A'GARICK, a kind of Muſhroom growing 
on the larch tree. 


ö 


OAS T, amazed, aſtoniſhed, or affrighted. | 


A GATE 2, 
AGE (of age, 
life of men, beaſts, trees, &c. 


AGO 


a A ſtone ſo called. 
r.) 1 the whole duration, or 
2 an hun- 


dred years. 3 a long ſpace of time. | A” 
A'GENT (of agers, lat. of ago to act) 14 f 
factor, or dealer for another. 2 one that t 
reſides and manages affairs in foreign . 
AGENT (in Philoſophy) that which acts up- h 
on bodies, and 1s the cauſe of generation | To 
or corruption, | | y 
To A'G"GE"RATE (of aggero, lat. of ad b 
to, and gero to carry) to heap up, or lay - 
on heaps. © | 2 
To AGGLO'MERATE (of agglomero, lat, of Wl AG! 
add to, and glomero, to wind round) to wind ta 
round into a bottom. | = tit 
To AGGLUTINATE (of agglutine, lat. of AGE 
ad to, and glutino to join) to glue, ſol - lat 
der, or faſten together, - 7 Bat 
To AGGRANNDIZE (of aggrandir, fr.] AGR 
I to enlarge, increaſe, augment, or improve, fs 
2 to raiſe, to advance, or prefer, theb 
To A!'GGRAVATE (of aggravo, lat. of ad AOL 
at, and gravo to grieve). 1 to heighten,- | 15 
make heavier, or worſe. 2 to provoke, 0 
incenſe, or Y a pate, a 
To A/GGREGATE (of apgrego, 
2 gre a herd) to gather together, or aſ. e 
emble. | 
AGGREGATE (i Arithmetic) the whole, 2 — 
or total ſum of all the numbers added toge- ſleep 
ther. | | 
AGGRE'SS, or AGGRE'SSION (of - 9 
greſſio, lat. of ad againſt, and gradtor to 5 
go) a ſetting upon, an aſſault or encounter. . 
AGGRE/SSOR, a beginner, or one that firſt 5 
ſets upon, or aſſaults. * 5 
To AGGRIE VE, to afflit, or trouble. 1 FRY 
A'GILE 2 (of agilis, lat. of ago to do) Auf 
nimble, active, ſwift, light, quick, ſpright- We ain ( 
ly, ready. IT ſtance 
To A/GITATE (of agito, lat. of ago, to per- Royal A 
form) 1 to ſhake, or move quick. 2 to tum. RS 4D Dt 
ble, or toſs. 3 to incenſe, or provoke, SS To 41D 
A'GLET, alittle plate of metal. ro AL, 
A/GNAIL (of anze vexed, and nagle, a mil, To AM 
ſax,) 1 a ſore between the finger or toe and me fign, « 
nail, 2 a corn growing on the toes, - HT AIR (of 
AGNA'TION (of agnatio, lat. of ad, ani Bn elemen 
natus born) kindred by the father's fide. Rn gent le 
AGNI'TION (of agnitie, lat, of ad and ne. AR iin 
co, to know) an ac ledging, or calling : üble, « 
to mind a perſon or thing, by ſome mark an we live 
or token. 4 great h. 
AGNOMEN, lat. (of ad to, and nomen 1 fte vii: 
name) a name additional to the firname of a 3 An AIR, 
perſon, on account of a great action, # ey ſuort tu 
king William te congueror. AR. pon 
AG NUs, lat. a lamb, or ſheep under a yeat the air 
old, 5 Out. 
AGO, paſt, gone, or before this time. To AIR. 
AGO'G, longing, or deſire. „ 2 2 to dr) 
AO NAl. LA, lat. certain annual feaſts hell Bi by the f 
by the ancient Romans on the ninth of J.. AIRY, 1 
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AIR 


nuary, with fighting of prizes, and other 
exerciſes, in honour of Janus. | 
AON (of ayanie, gr. of a a con- 
fit) an horrour, A — paſſion, ex- 
treme anguiſh, and grief. 

A GREAT or by the GREAT, i. e. by the 
lump, or heap. 

| To AGREE (of agreer, fr.) t to aſſent or 
ied, 2 to make up a difference, 3 to 
be of the ſame mind, or way of thinking. 
4 to ſuit each others temper, 5 to make 
2 bargain, or agreement, 3 
AGREEABLE. 1 pleaſant, pleaſing; accep- 
table, welcome, grateful, charming. 2 fit- 
ting or convenient. 


lation. 2 reconcilement or union. 3 a bar- 
gain or contract, b 
AGRE'STICAL or AGRE'STIC (of agre- 
flis, lat. of ager a field) pertaining to the 
fields, clowniſh, or ruſtical; wild. 
| AUGRICU'LTURE (of agricultura, lat. of 
aper a field, and colo to till) huſbandry, til- 
lage, or the improvement of land. 
AG RIMO/ NV, the name of an herb, other- 
wiſe called wild tanſy, or liverwort. 
AGRIOTE (of agriote, fr.) a tart or ſowr 
cherry. | | 
A.GROUND, uncapable of moving. 
-AGRY'PNIA, gr. (of à privative, and Uve; 
ſleep) a watching, or a dreaming ſlumber, 
AGRYPNOCO/MA (of &dygurvia watching, 
and xZwua a Weep fleep) a waking drowſi- 


tinually inclined to ſleep, but ſcarce can 
ſſeep, being affected with a great drowſineſs 
in the head, a ſtupidity in all the ſenſes and 
faculties, and many times a delirium too. 
AG UE, a diſeaſe well known in England. 
AID (of aide, fr.) help, ſuccour, or aſſi- 
| ſtance, | 

Royal AID, a ſubſidy, or tax, 
AID DE CAMP, an aſſiſtant to a field- officer. 
To AID, to ſuceour, aflift, or help. 
To AIL, to be fick or diſorder cd. 
To AIM. 1 to level at a mark. 2 to de- 
ſign, or intend. 
AIR (of avg, gr. of any to blow) 1 the 
element wherein we breathe. 2 a ſoft or 
gentle blaſt of wind. | 
AIR (in Philoſophy) is an inviſible, compreſ- 
fible, dilatable, elaſtic, fluid body, in which 
we live, compaſſing the whole earth, to a 
great height, being abſolutely neceſſary for 
the vitality of animals and vegetables. 
An AIR. 1 ſprightly or pleaſing looks. 2 a 
ſnort tune or grace in muſic, 
AIR-PUMP, a machine, by means of which 
the air contain'd in any veſſel may be drawn 
out. 5 
To AIR. x to go abroad, or baſk, in the ſun. 


2 to dry before the fire, 3 to warm liquors 
by the fire. : ” 


3 


ACREEMENT. 1 ſympathy, union, or e- 


neſs, a diſeaſe wherein the patient is con- 


11 
| ALCA/IC 3 Verſe, Latin verſe invented by 


I 


, 


| 
| 
| 


1 


AIRY, 1 belonging to the air, freſh and | 
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ALE 
cool. 2 thin, light, or of no ſubſtance, 
3 brisk, gay, or full of life, 

AIRY (in Falconry) a neſt of hawks, or 
other birds of prey. 

AISTHE'SIS, gr. (of aiovayopa to be ſen- 
ſible of) 1 the ſenſe of feeling. 2 the 
action of feeling. 

AFUT GE, fr. the ſpout that throws up 
water in a fountain, or a pipe belonging to 
a Jet d' eau. g 

AULABA/STER, a ſort of ſoft white marble, 

ALAU”CRITY (of alacritas, lat. of a dane, 
gr. of à not, and Jaxv to grieve) chear- 
fulneſs, livelineſs, courage, agility, readi- 
neſs, aptneſs. 

AVLA-MV-RE, the loweſt note but one, in 
Guido's ſcale of muſic, 

A-LA-MO'DE (fr. after the mode or faſhion) 
faſhionable. 

ALAMO DE, a thin ſort of fill, 

ALA'RM or ALARUM (of alarme, fr.) ra 
ſignal given on the ſudden arrival of an 

enemy. 2 a ſudden fright or amazement, 
3 a ſort of clock to call perſons up at a 
fixed time. 

ALARM P, the ground appointed to each 
regiment to repair to, in caſe of an alarm 
from the enemy. 

ALA'S, an interjection of grief, 

ALA V. See Allay, 


ALA (among Hunters) is when freſh dogs 


are ſent into the cry, 


. ALBE 1 (of alba, lat. of albus white) a ſur- 


plice or garment of white linen, uſed by 
the prieſt at divine ſervice, 
ALBEIT, altho', yet, or notwithſtanding. 
A'LBION (of aibus white, and rupibus rocks, 
lat.) the iſland of Great Britain, ſo called 
from its white rocks. 


Alczus, conſiſting of two dactyls and two 
troches. : 

A'LCALI. See Altali. 

A'LCHYMY (of al, arab. particle, and ys 
of xu to melt, gr.) the art of tranſmu- 
tation of metals, and of making the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone. x 

A'LCHORAN (of al, arab, part, and koran 
a reading or leſſon) the book of Mahomet's 
1 


aw, 

A'LCHOHOL (in Chemiftry) a very pure 
ſpirit. 

ALCO'VE (of alcove, fr.) a place ſeparated 
by pillars, and rails in a chamber, within 
which is ſet a bed of late, 

A'LCYON, See Halcyon, 

A LDERMAN, an aſſociate of the chief ma- 

- giſtrate of a city or town corporate, i 

ALE, a drink too well known in England, to 
need deſcription. 

ALE-Hcuſe, a houſe where ſtrong drink is ſold. 

ALE-TASTER, is an officer appointed to 


look after the aſſiae and goodneſs of bread, 


ale, beer, &c, | 
WR ALE- 
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A L. 1 
A'LE-HOOF, the name of an herb, other- 
wiſe called ground-ivy, 


ALFCTRY!OMANCY or ALECTO'RO- | 
MANCY (of 4azxlgvojaayltic, gr. of & 


Joe a cock, and Asia divination) an an- 
cient divination, or method of diſcovering 
future events by means of a cock. The 
method was this; having wrote on the 
duſt the twenty- four letters of the alpha- 
bet, and laid on every one of them a grain 
of wheat or barley, they took a cock, 
(prepared magically) and let him looſe a- 
mong them ; and thoſe letters out of which 
he picked the corns being put together, 
were thought to declare whatever they had 
a mind to know. 5 

A LEG AR, vinegar made of beer or ale. 

ALE/MBIC (of el, arab. part. and a iE, gr. 
a pot) a ill, or chemical veſſel for diſtil- 
lation, | | 

ALERT (of alerte, fr.) ſprightful, brisk, pert. 

ALEXIPHA/RMIC (of e Yd bee, gr. 
of af to drive out or expel, and pagjuaxov 
poiſon) 1 medicines that are endued with 
the quality of expelling poiſons. 2 good 
againſt fevers of a malignant kind, by pro- 
moting ſweat. | 

ALEXITERICAL or ALEXITE/RIC (of 
&Xe&i1rgov, gr. of antfw to drive out or 
expel, and $>nT#gcy poilon) that expels or 
fortifies againſt poiſon, and prevents the miſ- 
chievous effects of it in a human body, 

 A'LGEBRA, the art of literal arithmetic, 
which is ſurpriſingly uſeful in the mathe- 
matics, and is two-fold, numeral and ſpe- 
cious. 

ALGEBRA Numera! is that which gives the 
ſolution of arithmetical problems, in num- 
bers only; ſuch as that of Diophantus, 
Lucas de Burgo, Steifelius, and others of 
the ancients. 

ALGEBRA Specicus, is that which is form'd 
by the letters of the alphabet, firſt intro- 
duced by Vitete and Hariot; and is far 
more general than numerical algebra, be- 


iag no ways limited to any ſort of pro- 


blems; and no leſs uſeful in finding out 
theorems than in diſcovering the ſolutions 

aud demonſirations of problems, as may be 
ſeen in treatiſes of this kind. 

ALGEBRA'IST, 4 one ſkilled in the art of 
algebra, 

A'LGEBR A'ICAL Curve, See Curve, 

A'LGID (of algidus, lat, of algea to quake 
tor cold) cold, chill, 

A'LGORITHM (of al, arab, part. and agi9- 
#46, gr. number) the four chief rules of a- 
xithmetic, viz, addition, ſubtraction, mul- 
tiplication and diviſion, 


ALHVDADA or ALYDADA, an Arabic 


name for the label or tuler which is move- 


able about the centre of an aſtrolabe, qua- 
drant, &c. and carries the ſights. 
AL. ds, lat. otherwiſe. 


— 


ALIEN (of alienus, lat. of alius another) 2 


ALL 


ſtranger, or one born in a foreign country, 


one's affections from, 2 to ſell, or put at 
away. R-. 
A'LIENA'TION, the act of eftranging, fell. . 
ing, &c. Wii 
ALVFEROUS (of alifer, lat. of ala a wing, a To / 
and fero to bear) bearing or having wing. _ 
To ALVGHT, to deſcend, or leap down, ALI 
ALVKE, equal, or fimilar. == A 
A!LIMENT (of alimentum, lat. of ab t: oo 
nouriſh) ſuſtenance, food, or nouriſhment; Wl ph. 
or whatever ſerves to nouriſh or recruit the . 11 
animal or vegetable body, " 28 a 
A”/LIMONY, the fame with aliment. 1 PR 
A'LIQUANT (of aliguantum, lat. of al, ͤ= . 
ſomewhat, and quantum how much) ſome. Fae 
what, a little part. | - wt 
ALIQUANT- part (of a Number) is ſuch!i AI 
part, which cannot meaſure the number ei- Y. 
actly, without ſome remainder. 1 100 
A'LIQUOT. (of aliguoties, lat. of alius anothu., yet 
and quoties how often) divers times. _- wiſe 
ALIQUOT parts (of a Number) is ſuch a pat œ :! ALA 
as will exactly meaſure it without any re · _ piece 
mainder, ALA 
A'LKAHEST (in Chemiſtry) is a uni verſil = bl certa 
diſſolvent, or menſtruurn. 1 and i 
ALKAKE'/NGI, the fruit of the plant night: twice 
ſhade, otherwiſe called winter-cherry, SS To AL 
A”LKALY (in Chemiſtry) the fixed ſalt « bw, 
any plant, or any body that ferments vid to cot 
an acid, | ALLE!) 
ALL (a pron. and adjective) 1 the whole ſuagir 
2 each, or every one in particular, 3 hd. A'LLE)\ 
ly, as all and wholly my care. 4 as much, : ſage. 
or all I can, 5 every thing, as, fortune l ALLA 
all in all, © BY kindre 
ALL-ALONG, 1 always, or ever. 2 h Kind: 
proſtrate, or along. BS A LLIE, 
ALL-TOGETHER, 1 in company. 2 whi- tion. 
ly, intirely, or utterly. RS ALLIES 
ALL-OVER, 1 throughout, or every when. into a 
2 here and there, or in many places. | preſerv 
from all parts, or many different plac, RA LLIG - 
4 done, ended, or determined, - and ige 
ALL-SAINTS day, or ALL-HALLOW BRERALLICA 
day, a day conſecrated to the memory of il rules, 
ſaints, being the 1ſt of november. bound, 
To ALLA'Y (of allier, fr.) 1 to eaſe, mit» Wn lines, re 
gate, or aſſuage. 2 to mix or com 3 ſugar, 1 
metals with a baſer ſort, 1 == rent pri, 
To ALLAY a pheaſant, to cut or carve iti tities of 
table. | eien qu 
ALLECTA'TION (of alle#atio, lat, of alu. even in 
or, of ad and lacio, to enſnare) an alluring a LIGA 
enticing, rt of en 
ALLECTIVE, chat which is of an alluri ODI. 
enticing, or charming quality. _ fc and 
To ALLE'DGE, (of allego, lat. of ad vi RP -LOPH: 
lego to gather) 1 to produce a thing i REF 
proof, or confirmation, 2 to quote an 2 ficanger, 
thor, or inſtance in. A * ALL 
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ALLEGA'TION, 1 alledging, or proving, 
2 quoting a book, or authority. 
ALLEGIANCE (of allegario, lat. of ad to, 
and Igo to bind) obedience, or duty to the 


king, 
ALLEGOVRICAL, pertaining to an allegory. 
To A'LLEGORIZE, 1 to uſe allegories. 2 


20 to explain according to the allegorical ſenſe. 


ALLEGORY (of «Manſogia, gr. of N 
contrary, and a yopzvw to ſpeak) a figure in 
rhetoric, conſiſting of one continued meta- 
phor running through the whole difcourſe. 

ALLE'GRO, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies that the 
muſic is to be performed in a gay, briſk, 
and lively manner, 

ALLEGRO allegro, ſigniſies that the muſic 

is to be performed briſker than when the 

word is not repeated. | 

| ALLELU!JAH, or, HALLELUJAH (of 

-in heb. of 597 praiſe ye. and V 

a contraRion of Jehovah the Lord) 1 praiſe 

ye the Lord, 2 the name of an herb, other- 

wiſe called wood ſorrel. 

ALLAMA'NDE (in Muſie) a grave, ſolid 
iece of muſic, with a ſlow movement. 
ALLAMAINDA (in Muſic) is the name of a 
certain air or tune always in common time, 
and in two parts or ſtrains, each part play'd 


twice over. 
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WT To ALLEVIATE (of allevs, lat. of ad and 
1 levo, to eaſe or help) to lighten, to eaſe, 


to comfort, to aſſuage, or mitigate, 
ALLEVIATION, allaying, eaſing or aſ- 
ſuaꝑing. 
A'LLEY (of alle, fr.) 1 a narrow lane or paſ- 
ſage. 2 a walk in a garden. 
ALLIANCE (of alliance, fr.) 1 affinity, or 
kindred by marriage. 2 conſanguinity, or 
kindred by blood. 3 confederacy, or league. 
ALLIE”, 1 a kinſman, kinſwoman, or rela- 
tion. 2 an aſſociate, or confederate, 
ALLIES, princes or ſtates, who have entered 
into an alliance or league, for their mutual 
preſervation and defence. 
ALLIGA'TION (of alligatio, lat. of ad to, 
and /rgo to bind) a joining, or binding unto. 


A LLIGATION (in Arithmetic) one of the 


rules, ſo called from the numbers being 
bound, or connected together by circular 
lines, relating to the mixture of corn, wine, 
ſugar, metals, or any other things of diffe- 


tities of given prices, that when mixed, any 
given quantity of the mixture, ſhall have a 
eiven intermediate price. 

LLIGATOR, an Eaft-Indian or large 
ſort of crocodile, | 
\LLO/DIAL, or ALLO/DIAN, free f 
fines and ſervices, 

LLLOPHYLUS (of «\Xopuvn©0-, gr. of ax - 
O- another, and <IXoy a tribe or nation) a 
ſtranger, or one of another tribe or nation. 


rent prices; ſhewing how to find ſuch quan- | 


| 


Lo ALLO'T, 1 to align, or appoint, © 2 to [ 


ALO 


cribe, or impute. 

To ALLO'W (of alder, fr.) to own, confels 
or acknowledge. 2 to approve, or like of. 
3 to give, or procure. 4 to grant, permit 
or ſuffer, 5 to compound, or capitulate. 

ALLO'WANCE, 1 licence, or indulgence. 
2 penſion, or proportion. 3 deduction, or 
abatement. | 

ALLOYY. + See ALLAY, | 

To ALLU DE (of al/zdo, lat. of ad and % 
to play) 1 to play upon. 2 to ſpeak in re- 
ference to another. 3 to have an eye, re- 
ſpect, or regard to. 

A'LLU'M, See ALUM, 

To ALLURE, 1 to decoy, or entice. 2 to 
wheedle, cajole, or flatter. 

ALLU'STON, a likening, or applying one 
thing to another, 

ALLU'VION (of alluvio, lat. of ad and lus 
to wath) the riſing and ſwelling of a river, 
or inundation of water. 

ALLVI. See ALLIE. 

ALLY*'D. See ALLIED. 

ALMICA/NTERS, or ALMICA'NTORS 
(in Aſtronomy) are circles of the ſphere pa- 
rallel to the horizon, the ſame as parallels 
of altitude, which ſee. 

A'LMAN, or A!LMOND furnace, a fur- 
nace uſed by refiners for ſeparating metals, 
otherwiſe called a ſweep. 

ALMANACK (of al, arab. particle, and 
nv, gr. a month) the name of ſeveral an- 


of the month, eclipſes, age of the moon, 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, feſtivals, &c. 

A'LMANDINE (of almandine, fr.) a coarie 
ſort of ruby. 

ALMIGHTY, omnipotent, all- powerful. 

A'LMOND (of amande, fr.) a fruit fo call'd, 

A'LMONER, or ALMNER (of aumonier, 

fr.) an eccleſiaſtical ſervant to the king, 
prince, or nobleman, whoſe buſineſs it 1s tv 
ſee the diſtribution of the alms. 

ALMO'ST, moſt part of all, or of the 
whole, 

ALMS, that which is given freely to the poor, 
for God's ſake, 
ALMS- HOUSE, a houſe, or hoſpital en- 
dowed for the maintainance of the poor. 
ALNAGER, ALNEGER, or AULNE- 
GER, an officer formerly appointed to 
look after the aflize of woollen cloth, but 
now is only collector of the ſubſidy granted 
to the king. 

A'LOES 3, the juice of a tree, of the ſme 
name. 

ALOCE'TICEKS, medicines conſiſting chiefly 
of aloes, 

ALOFT, on high. 

ALO'NE, 1 one only, or unaccompanied. 
2 deſolate, or deſerted. 3 ceaſe, furbcar, 
or let alone. 4 that which ſuflaineth, or 


|  beareth any thivg,- 
| C2 ALONG, 


give, grant, or beſtow, z to attribute, 21. 


nual books, or ſheets, containing the days 


253 * 
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ALT 
ALONG, x go, or come, along. 2 me] 
ſtrate, or ſtretched out at full length. 3 
throughout, or to the end. 4 in every 
place, or all along. | * 
ALOPECIA, gr. (of dh uuf a fox) the fox 
evil, a diſeaſe called the ſcurf, when the 
hairs fall from the head by the root. 
ALOUD, loudly, with a ſtrong and audible 
voice. 
A'LPHA, (of dpa, gr.) the name of the 
firſt letter of the Greek alphabet. 
A'LPHABET (of apa and Bra, gr.) the 
whole ſeries or order of letters in any lan- 
guage, ſo called from alpba and beta, the 
two firſt letters in the Greek tongue. | 
A'LPHABE/TICAL, according to the order 
or ſeries of the alphabet. a 
ALPHI'TOMANCY (of d bran or meal, 
and wales divination, gr.) a ſort of divina- 
tion by barley-meal. 


ALPINE, belonging to the Alps, mountains 


in Iuly. 

ALREADY, done before, or long ago. 

ALSO, a conj. 1 likewiſe, or in like manner. 
2 moreover, farthermore, or beſides. 

ALTAR, a place whereon they ſacrificed to 
the Gods on high. 

To ALTER (of altero, lat. to change, from alter 
anothe:) 1 to change or alter. 2 to turn, 
or transform. 3 to remove from one place 
to another. 

A LTERING, 1 changing or ſhifting. 2 
temporary, or laſting but for a time. 3 in- 
conſtant, ſhuffling, or complying with the 
times. 

A'LTERATIVES (in Phyfic) are ſuch medi- 
cines as have no ſenſible operation, but gra- 
dually change the conſtitution from a ſtate 
of ſickneſs to a ſtate of health. 

ALTERCA/TION (of altercatio, lat, of alter 

another) chiding, brawling, ſtrife, conten- 
tion, reaſoning, and debate between two 
perſons. 

ALTERNATE (of alternus, lat. of alter an- 
other) by turns, or courſe, one after an- 
other. 

ALTERNATE Ang/es. See Angle. 

ALTERNATE Proportion (in Geometry) is 
the ratio of antecedent to antecedent, and 
conſequent to conſequent, in any proportion. 

ALT HATHA (of a,, gr. of AD. a me- 
dicine) marſhmallows, the name of an 
herb. 

ALTHOU'GH or ALTHO', though, never- 
theleſs, or if it be fo, 

ALTV/METRY (of aus high, and metiri 
to meaſure, lat.) a name given by ſome to 
that part of geometry, which ſhews haw 
to meaſure the height of objects. 

A'LTITUDE (of alittzdo, lat. of aut high) 
height or elevation. 

A'LTITUDE (in Geometry) is the height of 
an object, or the neareſt diſtance between 
che vertex or top of an object and us baſe, 


AMA 


as BC is the altitude of the fg, DE, 
See fig. 5. 


ALTITUDE of the Sun or Star, is an arch A 
of an azimuth or vertical circle, contained 
between the horizon and the centre of the 
object; as, e. g. is the altitude of the ſyn A 
in the point e. See fig. 6, a Al 

Meridian ALTITUDE of the Sun or Star, is | 
an arch of the meridian, comprehended be- A 
tween the horizon, and the centre of the' 
ſun, or ſtar, as H. F. is the meridian ald. A\ 
tude of the object F. t 

ALTITUDE, or elevation of the Equator, i | 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between l 
the horizon and the equator, which 1s al- AV 
ways equal to the complement of the lati- f 
tude, Thus H ZE is the altitude of the A* 
equator E. See fig. 6. 25 

ALTITUDE, or elevation of the Pole, is an al 
arch cf the meridian, contain'd between of 
the horizon and either of the poles of the or 
world, and 1s always equal to the latitude of AMI 
the place; as OP is the altitude of the a | 
pole P. See fig. 6. | Z. 

ALTITUDE Apparent, is an arch of a ver- of 
tical circle, contained between the ſenſible det 
hoiizon and the centre of the object; at wi 
e. b. is the apparent altitude of the ob- anc 
jet e. See fig. 6. AMK 

ALTITUDE of the Eye (in Perſpective) is2 ant 
right line let fall perpendicular to the geo- obſ⸗ 
metrical plain, being the point from whence tek. 

the principal rays proceed. AMBI 
ALTOGETHER, wholly, entirely, or ut- or © 
terly. | AMBI 
ALU'DELS (in Chemiſtry) are pots or glaſſes brig 
without bottoms, uſed in ſubliming any and 
matter. A'MB] 
A”LUM (of Ag, gr. ſalt) a mineral ſalt, line, 
A'LWAYS, continually, or perpetually, AMBV 
A-MAIN, vigour, might, or ſtrength. and 
To AMA'LGAMATE (in Chemiſtry) to mix nour 
mercury with gold, or any other metal, and AMBI 
reduce it into a kind of paſte, or v. 
AMANU”E/NSIS (of amanuenſis, lat. of a eo mne 
at, and manus a hand) a ſecretary, a notary, To A'M 
a ſcrivener, a clerk, Bi ſoftly, 
AMARA/NTHUS, or AMARANTH AH A'MBL' 
a], gr. of à not, and pagaiw 0 We a corn 
fade) everlaſting, a flower that laſts long a blun 
without any ſenſible decay, AMBR« 
To AMAYSS (of amaſſer fr to hoard, or tret- and 8; 
ſure up. the he 
A'MATORY (of amatorius, lat. of am v 2 the 
love) kind, loving, or that which pre- the oal 
cureth love. AMBRY 

To AMA/ZE, to aſtoniſh, daunt, confound, pantry 

or ſurprize. BS AMBUL 
AMAZING, wonderful, aſtoniſhing, « about, 
ſurprizing. 1 ing abo 

A MAZ ONs (of a without, and agi A'MBUR 
breaſt, gr.) certain warlike women, we in ſpun 

inhabited Scythia, near the Meotis and T- 4'MBUS 

MENT 
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AMB 
nais, ſo called becauſe they cut or burnt off 
their right breaſts, 

AMBAGES (of ambages, lat. of am about, 
and ago to move) circumlocutions, or idle 
turnings or windings in diſcourſe, 

AMBASSADOR. See Embaſſader, 

AMBER, a yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, 
whereof beads, &c. are made, 

AM'BERGREESS or AMBERGRISE, a 
fine perfume, 

AMBIDEXTER (of ambidexter, lat. of ambo 
both, and dexter alike) 1 one that uſeth 
both hands alike, 2 a knave that plays on 
both ſides. 

AMBIDE'/XTROUS, one that is dextrous at 
foul! practices. 

AMBIENT (of ambiens, lat. of ambi about, 

and co to go) an encompaſſing round about; 
and is particularly applied to the whole body 
of air, becauſe it encompaſſeth all things 
on the ſurface of the earth, | 

AMBIGE'NIAL Hyperbola (in Geometry) is 
a name given by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
Erumeratio Linearum Tertii Ordints, to one 
of the triple hyperbolas, of the ſecond or- 


der, having one of its infinite legs falling, | 


within an angle formed by the aſymptotes, 
and the other falling without that angle. 


AMBIGUITY 5 (of ambiguitas, lat. of 


anbi about, and age to act) doubtfulneſs, 
obſcurity, uncertainty, or what may be 
token in divers ſenſes. + * 

AMBI'GUOUS, doubtful, uncertain, various, 
or cbſcure, 

AMBI'..OGY or AMBI/LOQUY (of am- 
bilogium or ambilouium, |.t. of ambo both, 
and wr i prak) doubſe- ſpeaking. 


A'MBII of a Figure (in Geometry) is the | 


line, or. lines by which the ſame is bounded, 
AVBITION (of ambitie, lat. of ambi about, 
and eo to go). an immoderate deſire of ho- 
nour and promotion. 
AMBITIOUS. 1 greedy af honour, proud, 
or vain-glorious. 2 eager, deſirous,» or 
| exrneſt, 
To NRA (of ambler, fr.) to pace, or walk 
oftly. 
A'MBLYGON (of & ,, blunt, and yuvia 
a corner) any plain figure, whoſe ſides make 
a blunt or obtuſe angle one with another, 
AMBROSIA (of 44u8zooia, gr. of a privative, 
and 2:00; mortal) 1 the immortal food of 
the heathen gods, according to the poets. 


2 the name of an herb, otherwiſe called 


the oak of Jeruſalem, | 

AMBRY or AMBRE (of aumoire, fr.) a 
pantry or cupboard, FE 

AMBULA'TION (of ambulatio, lat, of ambi 
about, and eo to go) a walking, or travell- 
ng about, 

A'MBURY, a diſeaſe in horſes, breaking out 
in ſpungy ſwellings. 

A'MBUSCADE, AMBUSH, or AMBUSH- 


MENT (of embuſcade, fr.) a lying in wait 
1 8 


AMO 


privily to catch, or ſurprize one unawares. 

AMEL-Corn, French rice. 

AMEN (of , heb.) verily, ſo be it, &c. 

To AMEND (of emendo, lat. to correct) 1 to 
correct or improve. 2 to repair or rebuild, 
3 to repent or reform. 4 to wax ſtrong, 
or recover health. 

AME/NDS, recompence, or ſatisfaction. 

AMENITY (of amwnitas, lat. of amænus 
pleaſant) pleaſantneſs, pleaſure, or delight- 
fulneſs. 

To AME'RCE (of amercier, fr.) to ſine, or 
lay a forfeit on, g 

AMERICA, one of the four quarters of the 
world, firſt diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lonus, or Columbus, as commonly called, 
in the year 1492; but had its name from 
Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, who 

made a farther'diſcovery thereof. 

A'MESS or A/MICE (of amiculum, lat. of am 
about, and jacio to caſt) an ornament which 
the prieſts of Rome wear on their ſhoul- 
ders, being the firſt part of their dreſs 
when they robe to ſay maſs. 

AMETHYST (of aucdurcc, gr. of à not, 
and wwedurxw to make drunk, becaufe, as 
ſome ſay, it is an antidote againft dronken- 
neſs) a precious ſtone of a violet colour. 

A'MIABLE (of amadi/is, lat, of amo to love) 
lovely, charming, or worthy to be loved. 

AMIABLE Numbers, are ſuch as are mu- 
tually equal to each others aliquot parts; as 
are theſe numbers, 284 and 220, or theſe 

18416 and 17296. a 

AMIA/NTUS (of '4uwiarl®-, gr. of a not, 
and puiaivw to corrupt) a kind of ſtone like 
alum, tozy like wool,, whereof, they made 
torches, becauſe they will never conſume 
in the fire, Pliny calls it Laum vivum, or 
live flax, i 5 7 

A'MICABLE (of amicabilis, lat. of amo to 
love) friendly, benevolent, Kindly, 

AMT DST, prep. in the midſt, 


' AMVSS, 1 wrong, not right. 2 crooked, 


not ſtreight, 3 miſhapen, deformed. 

A'MITY (of amicitia, lat. of amo to love) 
affection, friendſhip, love, concord, or agree- 
ment, | 

AMMUNT'TION (of munition, fr.) all fort 

of warlike ſtores and proviſions. 

A'MNESTY (of apmgia, gr. of à priv. 
and pynos; remembrance) the act of ob- 
livion, or general pardon. 

A”MORIST or AM ORO SO (of amator, lat. 
of amo to love) a lover, a woer, or a gal- 
lant. 

AMORO Us, loving, or of a tender paſſion. 

A-MO'/RT (of amorti, fr.) 1 quenched, ex- 
tinguiſhed, dead, 2 heavy, dull, fad, me- 
lancholy. 

All-A-MORT, wholly buried in ſorrow, or 
quite dead-hearted, 

To AMO'VE (of amoveo, lat. of 4 —_ 

| 5 


ANA 
and mower to move) to remove, withdraw, 
or take away from, 

To AMO UNT (of monter, 
or increaſe in value, | | 

AMOUNT, the total, or whole ſum of ſe- 
veral articles in an account. 

AMO'URS (of amores loves, lat. of amor 
love) love-intrigues. . 

AMPHVBIOUS (of aj$iCo, gr. of appt 
both, and g . life) living as well in the 
water as on Jand. 

AMPHIBO”/LOGY (of &pupicoyia, gr. 
of aj: about, aA to caſt, and Noſo; 
a ſpeech) a doubtful ſpeech, or ambiguous 
ſentence. 


fr.) to augment, 


AMPHISCTI 4 (of d Hie nie, gr. of ah 


on both fides, and n ſhadows) inhabi- 
tants of the torrid zone, whoſe ſhadows, 
at different times of the year, fall both 
ways, 

AMPHITHEATRE 5 (of azepid:argoy, 
gr. of aa; round about, and Szalpoy a 
theatre) a place of ſeats and ſcaffolds to be- 
hold prizes, of an oval form, being two 
theatres put together, | 

A'MPLE (of amplus, lat. of am about, and 
plus more) large, wide, ſpacious, abun- 
dant, 

AMPLIA'TION, an enlargement. 

AMPLIFICA'TION, an enlarging, or di- 
lating on an argument. 


A'MPLITUDE, largeneſs, greatneſs, noble- 


neſs, | 

A'MPLITUDE of the Sun or Stars (in Aſtro- 
nomy) is an arch of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the eaſt or weſt points 
thereof, and the centre of the object at its 
riſing or ſetting ; thus the arch e. g. is the 
amplitude of the object riſing or ſetting at 
g. See fig. 6. 

A'MPUTA/TION (of amputatio, lat. of am 
about, and puto to prune) a cutting or lop- 
ping off. 

AVMULET (of amuletum, lat. a charm) any 
thing hanged about the neck, to preſerve 
one from witchcraft or other harm. 

To AMU'SE (of amuſer, fr.) 1 to ſtop or 
ſtay a perſon. 2 to entertain delightfully. 
3 to make vain promiſes. 

AMU'SEMENT, a vain or trifling employ- 
ment, to paſs away time, 

AMY'GDALINE (of amygdalinus, lat. of 
amygdala an almond) of or pertaining to 
almonds, : 

ANA (of ava, gr. prep.) of each an equal 

uantity. 

A”NABA'PTISTS (of ava again, and Ha x- 
1:Cxiv to baptize) a ſet whoſe tenet is, that 
perſons ought not to be baptized till they 
can give an account of their faith, 

ANAB A'SIS, gr. (of dE, to aſcend) 
1 an aſcending or getting up. 2 an aſeent 
or riſing. 3 (in Botany) the herb horſe- 


ANA 


growth or increaſe of a diſeaſe, | AN 
ANNACAMPTIC (of ava again, and x2juryy b 
to reflect) reflecting back. 0 
ANA'CEPHALZE/LOSIS (of d 7 
cis, gr. of aye again, and x ie an held) Ar 
a recapitulating, or ſumming up what has a 
been 10 before. AN. 
ANA/CHORITE. See Anchorite. gn 
ANACHRO'NISM (of avaxgoropsor, gr. of ing 
aye beſides, and xgov®- time) a miſtake in AN 
chronology. ; 55 _ 
ANACREO'NTIC Perſe, a fort of verle BM 
that takes its name from Anacreon, a fa, Wi "thi 
mous Greek poet. | = To A 
ANAGRAM (of avaygapmuartioeo;, gr. MME n 
of ava about, and vg a letter) a tran- 5 ANA 
ſpoſition of the letters of a perſon's name Wi and 
into ſome ſhort and witty ſentence. I ori 
 ANAGRA'MMATIST, a maker of ana. RW ana 
grams. - | = WF) 
ANALEMMA Prajection. See Ortbegra. Wi er 
phic Projection. © 2 or '« 
ANALE'PTICS (of avannnlixz, gr. of -: thei 
N to reſtore) medicines that reſtore Wil ſee 
the body, when waſted and emaciated, ei. To A 
ther by the want of food, or the continu. Wi 2 bo 
ance of a diſeaſe, _ | _ 4N47 
ANA/LOGY (of avanoyie, gr. of ava like, to We 
and aoſ2; reaſon or ratio) like reaſon, pro- or v 
portion, or relation that one thing hath to *break 
another. : | I: ſtone 
ANALOGY (in Mathematics) See P. ANCE 
Portion. FE before 
ANAU/LYSIS (of avanuTi;, gr. of ave re, and deceſſ 
urig ſolution) a reſolution of any thing ANCE: 
into its component parts, or taking it all ANCH( 
to pieces in order to diſcover the thing, crook 
ANALY#TIC (in Logic) is the art of con- ſhips f 
ſtruing and declining reaſons, as grammar ANNCH( 
does words. chor. 
ANALVVYTICK or ANALYVYTICAL AN, A NCH 
Algebra ſo called, becauſe it is the analyſs re, anc 
of a propoſition, or art of diſcovering truth a ſolita 
from falſehood, or its poſſibility or impoſli- devotio 
bility. a herm 
ANA/NA (in Botany) a fine Indian fruit, ANCHY 
commonly called the pine-apple, becauſe of almoſt, 
its likeneſs to the cone of the pine. perfluoy 
ANAPZ'STUS, gr. (with Grammarians) 2 Wa eye, w| 
foot in verſe when two ſyllables are ſhort ad ANL 
one long, as piers. crooked 
ANAPLEROSIS, gr. (of avan\ngiw to fill is tongu 
up) 1 a filling up, or ſupplying. 2 (in ſpeech. 
Surgery) is that part that reſtores what na- ANCHO!! 
ture has denied, or is decayed any other Mediter 
way. &NCIEN 
A'NARCHY or ANARCHISM (of aa of forme 
xiz, gr. of avs without, and agyn a princi- The ANNC} 
ple or government) without prince or ruler, ANCLE or 
want of government, diſorder, confuſion. leg and f 
ANASA RCA, gr. (of as and cagf flelh) 'NCON 
a certain ſort of dropſy, being a white, ſott, and hot, 
vielding ſwelling of ſome parts, or of the a co 


hair, or horſetail. 4 (with Phyſicians) the 


Whole body, that dents in when preſſed. 
' ANA 


AND 


ANASTO'MO'SIS, gr. (of avaroyuow to 
open) 1 alooſening or opening ſuch an aper- 
ture in the veſſels as lets out their contents, 
2 2 mutual opening of arteries and veins in- 
to one another, 3 prong Phyficians) a 
flux, or flowing out of the natural humours 
of a human body. a 

ANA'STROPHE, gr. of a backward, 
and pip to turn) an inverſion, or turn- 
ing the contrary way. 

ANA!THEMA (of da, gr. of avi 
to ſeparate) 1 a curſe, or the ſentence of 
excommunication. 2 an accurſed perſon or 


"thing, | 
To ANATHEMMATIZE, to curſe, to ex- 
communicate, and give up one to Satan, 
ANA!/TOCISM (of d,, gr. of ava 
and r to bring forth) compound intereſt, 
or intereſt upon intereſt. 
ANAYTOMIST, one ſkilled in anatomy. 
ANA”TOMY (of avalopuia, gr. of ava about, 
and riuv to cut) 1 the art of diſſection, 
or cutting up of bodies in order to view 
their parts. 2 a ſkeleton, or body dil- 


ſeed. ; 
To ANA!TOMIZE, to diſſect, or cut up 


a body, 

ANATRUPSIS (of ava againſt, and Tgiow 
to wear) I a bruiſing, or rubbing againſt, 
or upon, 2 (in Surgery) the bruiſing or 
breaking of a bone. 3 the breaking the 
ſtone in the kidneys or bladder. Vo 

ANCESTORS (of anceſſores, lat. of ante 
before, and cedo to go) fore-fathers or pre- 
deceſſors. 5 

ANCESTRY, extraction, race, or deſcent, 

A'NCHOR (of anchora, lat. of a ſ uu, gr. 
crooked) 1 a large piece of iron to hold 
ſhips faſt, 2 a meaſure of five gallons. 

ANCHORAGE, 1 a place fit to caft an- 
chor. 2 a duty paid for caſting anchor, 


= ANCHORET (of zvaxwenrnc, gr. of ava 


re, and yweew tod retire) one that leads 
a ſolitary life in a deſart, for the ſake of 
devotion, having neither tent nor cottage 3 
a hermit, | 
ANCHYLO'PS (of &yyunwl, gr. of aſy: 
almoſt, and xva3; juice, or moiſture) ſu- 
perfluous fleſh in the great corner of the 
BY eye, wherein humours gather, 
= ANCYLOGLO SSUS, gr. (of af 
| crooked, and yaa the tongue) one that 
| 4 pa » or has an impediment in his 
nes peec « 
 ANCHO'VY, a ſmall fi brought from the 
: Mediterranean. | bs 
A'NCIENT (of ancien, fr.) old, antique, or 
of former time. 
The ANNCIENTS, men of ancient time. 
ANCLE or ANKLE, the joint between the 


leg and foot. 
A'NCON, a felon, or ſwelling that is hard 
and hot, | 


AND, a coajunction copulative, 


| 


| ef the veins, arteries, news, &Cc. 


ANG 

ANDANNTE (in Muſic) nifies that the 
time muſt be exactly kept, and every note 
have its diſtin ſound, 

ANDRO/GYNUS (of re., gr. of 
ayng a man, and yuyn a woman) a herma- 
phrodite, or one who is both man and wo- 
man, having the natural parts of both ſexes, 

ANDRO”'MEDA (in Aftronomy) a ſmall 

conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere 
confiſting of 27 ſtars. 


ANE'CDOTE, a ſecret hiſtory, ſuch as re- 


lates the ſecret affairs of kings and princes. 

ANEMO'”METER 2 ase. the wind, 
and Ait to meaſure) an infirument to 
meaſure the force of the wind. 


| ANE'MONY, or EM ON, the name of a 


flower. 
ANEM Us furnace (in Chemiſtry) a wind- fur- 


nace for melting metals. 


ANE®MOSCOPE, an inftrument to ſhew at 


any time which way the wind blows, 
ANE NT, over-againſt. | 
A!NEURISM (of aveupivw, gr. to dilate) a 
| ſtretching or burſting of the arteries, ſo 
that they beat and ſwell continually, till 
they ſometimes become as big as an egg. 
ANE W, adv. again, 
ANFRA/CTUOUS (of anfractus, lat. of am 
about, and frango to wind) full of turnings 
and windings, intricate. 
ANGEIO/GRAPHY 5 (of aſysioy a veſſel, 
and n deſcription) a deſcription of the 
veflels in a human body, i. e. the nerves, 
veins, arteries, and lymphatics. 
A!NGEIOSPE'RMOUS Plants {of aſyecev a 
veſſel, and oTigua ſeed) ſuch as have ſeed 


pods, 

ANGEIO”TOMY (of dſyzidloula, gr. of aſ- 
vt veilels, and Topun of xt to cut) a cut- 
ting open the veſſels, as in opening a vein, 
or artery. 

ANGEL (of aſy:xO., gr, of aN to bring 
tidings) a meſſenger, or one that brings 
tidings; and is generally applied to thoſe 
ſpiritual or immaterial beings, which God 
makes uſe of to execute the orders of his 
providence. | 

ANGEL, a gold coin of 10 s. value. 

ANGELICA, an herb ſo called. 

Le =o partaking of the nature of 
angels. 

ANGEL CT, a ſort of heretics in the firſt 
century who worſhipped angels. 

ANGER, wrath, paſſion, rage, diſpleaſure, 
To ANGER, to provoke, ſtir up, or diſ- 
pleaſe. f 
ANGINA, lat. (of aſyw, gr. to ſtrangle) 


the quinſey, an inflammation of the jaws 


end throat, attended with a continyal fever, 
and a difficulty of breathing and ſwallowing. 
ANGIONLCGY (of aſyzwnoyia, gr. of a- 
yeia veſſels, and Atyw to ſay) a treatiſe or 
diſcourſ: on the veſſels of a human body, as 


ANGLE 


* ** 


4. 


AN G 

ANGLE (of angulus, lat. a corner) a corner 
or nook, | | 

ANGLE (in Geometry) is the inclination of 
two lines meeting one another ; as, let the 
line AB, meet the line AC, in the point 

A, then is their inclination or bending to- 

wards each other an angle. See fig. 7. 

ANGLE acute, is the angle CAB, being leſs 
than a right angle, fig. 7. 

ANGLE right, is that which is made by two 
right lines perpendicular to-each other, as 
the angle EAB, fig. 7. 

&SNGCLE _ is that which is greater than 
a right angle, as the angle CAD, fig. 7. 
ANGLES contiguous, or adjacent, are ſuch as 
have the ſame vertex and common fide con- 
tinued out, as. the angles CAB, and CAD 

are adjacent angles, fig. 7. 

ANGLE of contact, is the angle that a right 
line, that touches a curve line makes with 
it, as let the right line AD, touch the 
circle F, in the point G, then 1s the angle 
FGD, which the right line AB makes at 
the point G, an angle of contact, fig. 7. 

ANGLE mixt lined, is that contained under 
a right line, and a curve line, as the angle 
DGF, fig 7. 

ANGLE of incidence, is that which a ray of 
light, as AC, makes with the perpendicu- 
lar EA, fig 7. N 

ANGLE of reflection, is that which is made 
by a ray of light, as HA, reflected from 
the ſurface A, and the perpendicular EA ; 
which is always equal to the angle of inci- 
dence ; and upon the equality of thoſe two 
angles the whole ſcience of catoptricks is 
entirely founded. 

ANGLE of refra#ion (in Dioptricks) is the 

angle which AK, the ray of light refracted, 
makes with AT, the ray of incidence, con- 
tinued out beyond the refracting ſurface 
DB, fig. 7. | | 

ANGLE RV acted, is that which is the re- 
fracted ray AK, makes with AL a perpen- 
dicular to the refracting ſurface DB. See 


| 


fig. 7. 
ANGLE optic, or of viſion, is the angle CAE, 


which the two rays CA, EA, iſſuing from 
the two extreme points A, C, of an object 
form at the centre of the eye. See fig. 7. 

ANGLE F elevation (in Mechanics) is the 
angle which HA, the line of direction of a 
body (uſually a ball) projected with any 
force, makes with the horizontal line DA. 
See fig. 7. 

ANGLES alternate, theſe are pairs of acute, 
or obtuſe angles, made by a right line, cut- 
ting two parallel lines, being always equal 
to one another : thus, if AB be parallel to 
CD, and the line EF cut them in G and , 
then are the angles AGH, DH, and 
BGH, GHC alternate angles. See fig. 8. 

ANGLE ſpberical, is that which is formed on 


the ſurface of the ſphere by the interſection | To ANIMATE (of animo, 


ANI 


of two great circles of the ſphere ; as let 
ACBE be a ſphere, upon the ſutface of 
which let two arches of great circles, AB 
and CE cut each other in the point D, then 
is ADC, or DBE a ſpherical angle, vg. 11. 
ANGLE of a baſtion (in Fortification) is the 
angle which the two faces of the baſtion 


make at the point of the baſtion, ; 
ANGLE of the tenaille, is the angle made be. 
fore the curtain, by the two lines of defence, 
ANGLE flaniing, is the angle made by the 4 
line of defence and the flank of a baſtion. 
ANGLE ſaliant, or ſoilaint by the French, ” 
(in Fortification) is any angle whoſe pointy 
turn outwards, (fuch as thoſe of baſtiom, 
Kc.) that is, whoſe legs open inwards ty. 
wards the place. | 
To ANGLE, to fiſh with an angle, or fih. 
ing-rod, | 8 A! 
A'NGLICISM (of anglicifme, fr.) the Eng. A! 
liſh idiom, or manner of ſpeech peculiar to 
the Engliſh. Keats Te 4 
1 diſpleaſed, offended, or in a paſ. A!) 
on. _ 
ANGUINEAL (of anguineus, lat. of angui 2 ; 
a ſerpent) of, or pertaining to-a ſerpent, t 
ANGUINEAL byperbola, a name given by Þ | 
Sir Iſaac Newton to four of his curves d To. 
the ſecond order, being hyperbolas of a ſe. at 
pentine re. AK. To 
A'NGUISH (of angor, lat. of ango to fir) Te 
exceſſive pain and grief, or great trouble of an 
body and mind, To 
ANGULAR, belonging to, or having angles, tu 
ANGULO'SITY (of angutus an angle) the de 
quality of that which has many angles. AND 
ANGU'S'F (of ang»ſftus, lat. of ange u ing 
ſtraiten) narrow, ftrait, ſcanty, ANN 
der, an 
ANHELATION (of anbelatio, lat. of in eve 
and balo to breathe) ſhortneſs of breath, | eve 
the phthiſic. "FL E ANN 
| ANILITY (of ani, lat. of anus ani 2pþ 
woman) old age of women, dotage. Fg of | 
ANIMA, ht, 1 breath. 2 the prineipl ANN 
of life in the rational, ſenſitive, or veg. den 
tative ſoul. | ANN 
ANIMADVE'RSION, 1 obſervation, r- Lor 
flection, or conſideration. 2 remarking, u fron 
correcting. : ANNC 
To AINIMADVERT of (animadverto, bt, agat: 
of animus the mind, ad to, and verto b or ol 
turn) 1 to conſider, or turn the mind u To Ad 
a thing. 2 to remark, or correct. enda 
ANIMAL (of antmal, lat. of animus life) ANNC 
living creature, a man or beaft, A'NNL 
ANIMAL, adject. living, or that has life i yearl 
it, as the animal ſpirits, A\NNL 
ANIMALCULE 4, very ſmall animah | up in 
ſcarcely diſcoverable by the naked eye. ANNU 
ANIMAL ſecretion (in Phyfic) that ſepar® incon 
tion of juices from one another that 5 To AN 
performed by the glands. | ' "peal, 
lat, of amm A'NNU 


We” 


ANN 


life) 1 to give life or being. 2 to encou- 


rage, embolden, or excite, _ 
A”NIMATED, enlivened, quickened or en- 


couraged. 


A'NIMATION, the time when the human 
embryo is inanimated, or when the ſoul is 


infuſed into ii. | 

ANIMO'SITY (of animoſitas, lat. of ani- 
mus palſion) 1 heat, fervour, rage. 2 
grudge, hatred, pique, averſion. 

ANKLE, the joint between the foot and the 
leg, : 

ANKY'LOS1S, gr. (of dnn, a callus in a 
juncture) a diſeaſe in the junctures of a hu- 
man body, where. the nervous liquor which 
ſhould lubricate the bones, growing too 
thick, clogs them up, and as it were cements 
them within one another, | 

ANNNALIST, a writer of annals. 

ANNALS (of annalis, lat. of annus a year) 
annual chronicles, or hiſtories of things 
done from year to year. 

ANNATES 2 (of annatæ, lat. of annus a 
year) firſt fruits of a benefice, being the 
profits of a whole year after the death of 
the incumbent, which is paid to the pope 

for his bulls, ; 

To ANNEAL, 1 to paint on glaſs, 2 to 
anoint with oil. 


To ANNEX (of annecto, lat. of ad to, and 


necto to join) to join, or unite one thing to 
another. : 

To-ANNUHILATE (of annibile, lat. to 
turn to nothing) to turn to nothing, or, to 
deſtroy utterly. | 

ANNIHILA\TION, an aboliſhing, deftroy- 
ing, or turning to nothing. 9 5 

ANNIVERSAR (of anniverſarius, lat. of 
annus a year, and verto to turn) that comes 
every year at a certain time, or is celebrated 
every year. | 

ANNIVERSARY of a ſaint, a certain day 
appointed to be kept yearly, in remembrance 
of his death. 


A'NNIVERSE, uſed for anniverſary by Dry- | 


den, 

ANNO DOMINI, lat. (in the year of our 
Lord) the reckvning or accounting titne 
from our Sayiour's birth. 

ANNOTA'TION' (of annotatio, lat. of ad 
againſt, and moto to note) a remark, note, 
or obſervation. 

To ANNOYY, to hurt, prejudice, moleR, or 
endamagꝑe. 

ANNU'YANCE, prejudice, injury, hurt. 

A'NNUAL (of annuus, lat, of annus a year) 
yearly, done every year, A 8 


ANNUAL Leaves (in Botany) ſuch as come | 


up in the ſpring, and periſh in the autumn. 
ANNUITY, a yearly penſion, Ripend, or 
mcome. 
To ANNUL (of annuller, fr.) to aboliſh, re- 
prall, Or make void. 
ANNULAR (of annularis, lat, of ann 


* 


— — 


; 


— — — 
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AN O 


a ring) of or pertaining to a ring. 


A'NNULETS (in Architecture) is a nartoie 


flat moulding, belonging to the capital or 


baſe of a column, being ſometimes called 


a fillet or round, 


To ANNUMERATE (of annumero, lat. of ad 


and numero to number) to number, reckon 
up among others, and put into the number. 


To ANNUNCIATE (from annuncio, lat. 


of ad and nuncio to report) to bring tidings, 
to declare, tell, or ſhew unto, - 


ANNU/NCIAfTION, the delivery of a mef<' 
ſage ; it is particularly applied to the a ↄth 


of March, or Lady-day, becauſe of the an- 


gel's meſſage to the virgin Mary, concerns * 


ing our Saviour's birth. 


ANNUS CLIMATE'RICUS, lat. (the dan- 


gerous year) the year 63 and 81, becauſe 
of a fooliſh opinion, that thoſe yeats have 
an influence on man's life, 


A/NODYNES (of av, gr. of a without, 


and od pain) remedies that alleviate or 
take away pain, 


To ANO/INT. 1 to perfume, 2 to be- 


ſmear or bedaub. 


ANO/MALOUS (of &vopuanc, gr. of & prir. 
and 5uand; equal) irregular, unequal, of 


ont of rule, : 


ANO/MALY, inequality, or irregularity, 
ANO!MALY mean or ſimple (in the Old 


Aftronomy) is the diftance of a planetfrom 
the line of the apſis, according to its mean 
motion ; as let ESD be the ſun's orbit, 
AMNB the ecliptic, the earth at T, the 
ſun at S, and AB the line of the nodes; 
then is the angle ATM, or arch AM, 
the ſun's mean anomaly 3; which Ptolemy 
calls the angle of mean motion. See fig. 9. 

But, in the New Aſtronomy, where a 
planet, as P, (ſee fig. 10.) deſcribes an ele 
lipſis APBD about the ſan ſituate in the 
focus 8, it is the arch, angle, or trilineal 
area ASP, contained under the line of the 
apſis AB (viz. the tranſverſe axis) and the 
line SP drawn to P, the planet's place, 
which is proportional to the time. By draw<- 
ing the perpendicular Q H thro? P, the 
planet's place, and drawing SF perpendie 
cular to the radius QC continued, the mean 
anomaly may be repreſented by the trilineal 


- Circular area AQS, or by the arch AQ. 


SF, as is demonſtrated by Dr. Keil, in 
his Le#. Afron, The anciems call this 
the mean anomaly excentrie. : 


ANOMALY Eccentric or of the Centre, is 


the arch AQ of the eccentric circle A QB 
and the right line QH, drawn from the 
centre of the planet P, perpendicular to the 
line AB of the apſis. Fig. 18. 


ANOMALY Coeguate or True, is the diſtanee 


of the ſun from his apdgæum, or of a planet 
from its aphelium, Where ix is ſeen from the 
ſun; that ig, it is the angle ASP, at the 


D 


_ lun, which is the planet's daltance 3 


> he are ice; Res... 


e 
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ANTECEDENCE (of antecedens, lat. of ante 


. 

the aphelium it appears under. Ptolemy 
calls this, the angle of true motion; and 
ſome, the angle of the ſun, 

ANON, by and by. 

ANC/NYMOUS (of dywwy@-, gr. of « 
without, and oyopwa a name) nameleſs, or 
an obſcure perſon. 


A/NOREXY (of a without, and ogęegte an 


appetite, gr.) want of appetite, or a loath-- 


ing of meat. | 

ANS or ANSES, lat. (handles) the parts of 
Saturn's ring, which are to be ſeen on each 
ſide of the planet, ſo called, becauſe they 


_ ſometimes appear like handles to the body |. 


of that planet, 


AN/OTHER. 7, one more. 2 Jiverſe, dif- 


ferent, contrary. 3 changed, or of ano- | 
IANTEPAST (of ante before, and poſtu 


ther mind. 


To ANSWER, 1. to reply to a queſtion, | 


2 to ſolve, or give ſolution to a problem, 
3 to ſuit, or be 2greeableo, 4 to excuſe, 
or alledge for an excuſe, 5 to be ſurety, 
or ſecurity for, 6 to.pay the demand of. 
ANT, an emmet or piſmire, an inſect. 
ANTA”GONIST (of dra fag de, gr. of 


ar againſt, and aſwvitaja; to firive) an | 


adverſary, or one that contends for the ma- 
ſtery againſt another, 


ANTA/NAGOGE (of avri, and ava ſoyeg ; 


a leader) a figure in rhetoric, when the 
orator not being able to anſwer the accu- 
ſation of an adverſary, returns the charge 
by loading him with the ſame crime. 


ANTANA'CL :iSIS (of dyri, and dvaxado | 


to ſtrike back again) 1 a reflecting, or 
beating back. 2 (in Rhetoric) a figure 
whe plays with, the double ſenſe of a 
word, 

A'NTAPO”DOSIS, gr. (of dvr: againſt, dn 
from, and Ju to give) 1 a returning, 
or paying on the other fide, or by turns, 
2 (in Rhetoric) the counterpart or clauſe of 
a ſimilitude anſwering to the former. 

ANTARTHRI'TICS, (of v7} againſt, and 
«9errin3; of the gout) remedies againſt the 

- gout, | 

ANTA'RTIC or ANTARCTIC Pole (of 
arg, gr. of dvr; againft, or oppoſed 
to, and agxTixe; northern) the ſouth pole 
ſo called, becauſe it is diametrically oppo- 
ſite to the northern pole, as 8, fig. 6. 

ANTARCTIC Circle, See Polar Circle, 

ANTASTHMAYTICS (of a againſt, and 
ach the phthific) remedies againſt the 
-phthific, or ſhortneſs of breath. 


before, and cedo to go) a going before. 
- ANTEGE'DENT (of artecedens, lat. of ante 
before, and ceds to go) that which goeth 
before, either in time, place, or quality. 
ANTECEDENT (in Mathematics) is the 
firſt of two terms of a ratio, or that which 
is compared to the other, 


AN T 

whieh the relative repeats or refers to. 
ANTECEDE'NTIA (in Aſtronomy) a pla. 
net is ſaid to be in antecedentia, when it 
moves contrary to the order of the ſigns. 
To ANTEDATE (of antidater, fr.) to date 
before the time, or ſet an date than 
ought to be. | 
A'NTEDILU'VIAN (of antediluvianus, lat, 

of ante before, and diluvium a deluge) what- 
ever was before the flood. 
ANTEDILLUVIANS, thoſe generations of 
Perſons that were before the flood, 
ANTELOPE, a kind of deer that hath 
wreathed horns. 
' ANTEMUNDANE (of ante before, and 
mundanus, of mundus the world) before the 
beginning or creation of the world. 


feeding) preguſtation, fore · taſting. 
ANTEPENULT (of ante before, and pe- 
nultimus the laſt ſave one) the third iy 
lable of a word from the end, or the 
: fave two. i 
To AN TEPONE (of antepono, lat. of ante 
/ 28 and pono to ſex) to put, or ſet be- 
ore. | 
' ANTERIOR or ANTERIOUR (of ante- 
rior, lat. of ante before) ſomething before 
another, eſpecially in reſpect of place. 
ANTES 2 (in Architecture) are ſquare pi - 
+ lafters placed on the corners of buildings. 
ANTHEM (of av0vuves, gr. of ayri oppo» 
ſite, and ie a hymn) a divine ſong, ſung 
alternately by two oppoſite choirs. 
ANTHELMUNTICS (of dul againſt, ani 
#Apuiv9og a worm, gr.) medieines that de- 
ſtroy worms in human bodies, 
ANTHO'LOGY (of a>foaoyia, gr. of als; 
a flower, and xf to gather) 1 a treatiſe 
of flowers, or a collection of flowers. 2 a 
collection of Greek epigrams, . 
ANTHROPOLOGY (of dige mec a man, 
and a6yo; a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, or de- 
ſcription of a man's, body and ſoul. 


the figure of a man, 


bals, or ſavages who eat men's fleſh, 


d mog ſleep) medicines that prevent 
ANTI CHAMRER (of antichambre, fr.) 


To ANTICIPATE (of anticipo, lat. of ant 

before, and capio to apprehend). to foreſtal, 
prevent, or prepoſſeſs. | 

ANTI-CHRIST (of dvrixgpo;, gr. of ar 
againſt, and 2:55; Chriſt) 1 an adverſary w 
Chriſt. 2 a ſeducer, ot one that pretend 
to be Chriſt, 


ANTECEDENT (in Grammar) is that word 


ANTHROPOMO/RPHITES (of 25 
luer, gr. of ayBewrog a man, and . 
py form) heretics who attributed to Gol | 


.ANTHROPO"'PHAGI, gr. (of Arb 1 3 I 
man, and pa N to eat) men- eaten, canni« RE 


withdrawing-room, or any outward chame = | 
ber which is next or near the bed- chamber. 


ANTIC (of antiquus of ante before) 
(of antiquus, lat, , 10 


"ANT. 


1 ancient, old, or of long-ſtanding. - 2 old- | 


faſhion'd, or made after the ancient man- 
ner. 3 out of date. 9774 

An ANTIC (of une antique, fr.) a mimic, 

' juggler, or buffoon. 

ANTIDOTE (of aide rog, gr. of avxri con- 
trary, and dh to give) a counter- poiſon. 

ANTI-EMETICS (of avr: againſt, and egcew 
to vomit) medicines to prevent vomiting. 

ANTIME'RIA (of avrifargeia, gr. of ayri 
for, and paigog a part) a figure when one 

art of ſpeech is put-for ancther. | 

ANTIMETA"BOLE, gr. (of avri, pere 
behind, and aA to throw) a rhetorical 
figure where thete is a repetition of words 
in the ſame ſentence, in a different tenſe, 
perſon or caſe, 3 

ANTIMONA'RCHIAL. (of avr: againſt, 
and {Ivagxes monarch, gr.) againſt mo- 
narchy, or kingly government. | 

ANNTIMONY, a purging tone found in ſilver 
mines, ; 

ANTINOMASIA, gr. a figure in rhetoric, 
which applies the proper name of one thing 
to many others, as when we call a cruel 
man a Nero, &C. 

ANTINO/MIANS (of arri againſt, and ve 
a law) a ſe& whole tenet is, that the keep- 
ing the law of Moſes is unprofitable under 
the goſpel, and that there is no fin in chil- 
dren, and that good works do not further, 
nor evil ones hinder ſalvation. 

ANTIP AR ANST.ASIS, gr. (of a, waga 
and {ny to ſtand) a rhetorical figure, 
when one grants what the adverſary ſays, 
but denies the inference, 

ANTIPATHY (of aue, gr. of arri 
contrary, and ewabog affection) a contrariety | 
of natural qualities. 3 ; 

ANTIPERINSTASIS, gr. (of ait againft, | 
2g about, and i7npuc-to ſtand) a repulſion 
on every part, whereby either heat or cold 
is made more ſtrong in itſelf, by the reſtrain- 
ing of the contrary; or when heat environs 
cold, or cold heat, or one quality another. 

ANTIPHONE 4 (of avlip,wva, gr. of dvli 
againſt, and wv the voice) a ſinging by 
way of anſwer, when the choir on one fide 
anſwers to the choir of the other, or one 
ſinging one verſe and the other another. 

ANTI'PHRASIS, gr. of Ai againſt, and 

. $g47i; of ꝙęd g to ſpeak) 1 a figure in 
grammar, when a word has a meaning con- 
trary to its original ſenſe. 2 a figurative 
ſpeech, that has a contrary meaning to what 
it appears to have. 

ANTI/PODES 4 (of - ay]: againſt, and ewe; 
a foot) ſuch inhabitants of the earth as walk. 
feet againſt feet, or diametrically oppoſite 
to each other, 7 

| ANTIPOPE ( eilt, gr. againſt, and papa, 

lat. the pope) a falſe pope, ſet up by a par- 
ticular faction, againſt one that is duly elected. 

ANTPPT0SS, gr. (of aft againſt, and 


ANT 
17; a caſe) a grammatical figure, when 
one caſe of a noun is put for another. 

A'NTIQUARY (of antiquarizs, lat, of ante 
before) 1 one that is well ſkill'd in, or ap- 
plies himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquity. 2 
one that atfects obſolete words and phraſes, 
3 a copier of old books and writings, 

To A\NTIQUATE (of antiquo, lat, to repeal 
to repeal, aboliſh, or make vecid, 

ANTVQUE 2. See Antic. 

ANTIQUITY, ancientneſs, the ſtate of old 
times, old things, &c. and is often uſed in 
reſpe& to the remains and monuments of 
the ancients, _ a 

ANTISCII (of aviz ui, gr. of Ali oppoſite, 
and eu a ſhadow) thole pecple who dwelt 
in two places oppoſite to each other, the one 
on the notth-ſide of the equator, the other 
on the ſouth, ſo that their ſhadows fall dif- 
ferent ways at noon, one directly oppoſite 

to the other. 

ANTISCORBU'TICS (of n, gr. againſt, 
and ſcorbutus, lat, the ſcurvy) medicines 
againſt the ſcurvy. _- 

ANTISPASMO / DICS (of a againſt, and 
oma jo; the cramp, gr.) medicines againſt 
the cramp. G 

ANTIVSTO-ICHON 4, gr. of a againſt, 
and roryetoy a Ks, a grammatical fi- 
gure, when one letter is put for another; 
as ſella for . &C, 

ANTIVSTROPHE + (of &yl.reobs, gr. of 
«|; againſt, and geapw to turn) a figure in 
rhetoric, when in the ſame ſentence, one 
word is uſed in various ſenſes. 

ANTTTHESIS (c: 4i1i9s7:;, gr. of a con- 
trary, and TiJnfus to ſet) a rhetorical flou- 
liſh, when contraries are oppoſed to each 
other. 

ANTITHETS (of diba, gr. of avi con- 
trary, and Ot to put) contraries, oppoſites. 

ANTIT VPE (avlirurroy, gr. of a for, and 
rie. a type) an example or copy like to 
the pattern, or that which is prefigured by 

a type, as the ſanctuary is ſaid to be an anti- 
type of heaven. 

A'N'TLERS, branches of a ſtag's horn. 

AIVNJOCECI, or ANTIOECT (of ai oppo- 
ſite to, and ol to dwell) are & oſe inha- 
bitants of the earth who dwell under the 
ſame meridian, but oppoſite parallels, one 
being in north, the other in ſouth latitude, 
but equally diſtant from the equator ; theſe 
have their noon and midnight at the ſamo 
time, but their ſeaſons are contrary or op- 
polite, it being winter with the one when 1t 
is ſummer with the other, &c. 

ANTO"NOMA'SIA, ęr. (of ai inflead of, 
and oyopadZeiy to name) a figure in rhetoric, 
when an appellative, or common name, 
is uſed inſtead of a proper name, as 
the apoſtle inſtead of Paul; or when the 
proper name of one perſon or thing is applied 
to jog others; alſo, on the contrary, 

2 | ; 


+ dat a rr ts + n n 
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APH 
when the names of ſeveral things are ap- 
plied to one, ES, 

ANXIF/TY (of anxietas,lat, of ango to grieve) 
heavineſs, or great trouble of mind. 

ANXIOUS, careful, fad, penſive, ſorrowful. 

AORIST 3 (of 4%2i50;, gr. of à privative, 
and beo, a bound, or limit) a Greek tenſe, 
which is uſed to expreſs preſent, ſometimes 
future, but moſt frequently paſt time. 

APA'CE, f:ft, or quick. 

AP AGOREUS!S, gr. (of azaſogevw to pro- 
hibit) a figure in rhetoric, called an inter- 
dition, or prohibition, 

APART (of apart, fr.) 1 ſeparate, or aſun- 
der. 2 ſecret, privy, or private. 

ApARTMENT (of appartement, fr.) part of a 
houſe, occupied by a ſeparate perſon or fa- 
mily. 

A PATH (of ara, gr. of « without, 
and wade; affection) ſtoiciſm, or uncon- 
cernedneſs, without affection. 

To APE, to imitate, or mock a perſon, like 
an ape. 

APE!PSY (of are Ui, gr. of à without, and 
ig digeſtion) crudity, rawneſs of the 

ſtomach, or indigeſtion. 

APE'RIENT (of aperio, lat. of ad to, and 
parto to bring forth) clear, plain, evident. 

APERTLY, openly, plainly, clearly. 

A'PERTURE (of aperture, lat. of apertus 
open) a little open paſſage. 

A'?ERTVURE (in Optics) is the hole next the 
object glaſs of a teleſcope, &c. by means of 
which you get an admittance of more rays, 


and a more diſtinct appearance of the object. | 


APE”TALOUS (of a -er Nor, gr. of a with- 
out, and Wera a leaf) a plant without 
leaves. | 

APEX, lat. the top or eminence of a thing. 

APHAERESIS (of dpaize7ic, gr. of an 

from, and digt to take)a figure which 
takes a letter, or ſyllable away from the be- 
ginning of a word, 

APHE'LION or APHELIUM (of awo from, 
and ne the ſun) that point of a planet's 
orbit, in which it is at the fartheſt diſtance 
from the ſun. 

APUHONTA, gr. (of « privative, and $av3 
the voice) a loſs of ſpeech, or voice. 

A'PHORISM (of &$923:7ju6;, gr. of awo of, 
and 6::7445; a definition) a choice ſhort ſen- 
tence, briefly explaining the properties of a 
thing. 

APHRODUSIACS (of &4p2o3irinnd, gr. of 
doe rn Venus) things that provoke venery 
or juſt. 

A'PHTHZE (of d dal, gr. of dle, to ſet 
on fire) the thruſh, eſpecially in children; 
a ſoreneſs of the mouth from ſome hot hu- 
mour, 

APIARV (of apiarium, lat. of apis a bee) 
the place where bees are kept, or where 
bee. hives ſtand. 


APNOEA (of dj,, gr. of à priv. and wy 


APO 
top) knobs growing on the top of the ſtamiina 


in the middle of the flower. 


to breathe) a ſhortneſs of breath. 
APOCALYPSE (of droxa>uli;, gr. of dn} 
from, and xanynlw to hide) a viſion or 
dark ſpeech, particularly the revelations of 
St. John, 3 
APO!COPE 4, (gr. of dns from, and a0 
to cut off) à figure which takes away the 
lat ſyllable, or letter of a word; as de- 
clar'd for declared, tun' for tune, 
APO'CRYPHA (of dT6xgvp9;, gr. of dn 
from, and x2571w to hide) a thing hid, the 
original authority of which is not known, 
APODPOXIS, gr. (of dns from, and d to 
expel) 1 an expelling, or drawing out. 2a 
rhetorical figure, when any argument, or 
objection, is rejected with indignation, as 
abſurd, | 
APO'DOSTS, gr. (of an, and & to re- 
| ſore) 1 a giving again, or recompenſing. 
2 a rhetorical figure called reddition, being 
the application or latter part of a ſimilitude. 
APOERESIS, er. (of 273 before, and Foun; 
to intreat) a figure in thetoric, when ſome 
matter is called in queſtion, which we in- 
treated the judge to remember, 
A/POGEE, or APOGCAIUM, of amiſau, 
gr. of , from, and yaiz the earth) that 
point of the orbit of the ſun or moon (in the 
old aſtronomy) which is fartheſt from the 
earth, ; 
A\POLEPSY (of &roania, gr. of d 
Exvw to take again) 1 an intercepting or pre- 
venting. 2 (in Phyfic) a ſtoppage of the 
courſe of the blood or animal ſpirits. 
APO'LLYON, gr. of a, and xx to de- 
ſtroy) the deſtroyer, a ſcripture name for 
the devil. | 
To APOLOGIZE, or APOLOGISE (of 
drooſropuct, gr. of dm? for, and Atyw to 
ſpeak) to make an excuſe or defence. 
A”POLOGUE 3 (of se, gr. of an 
from, and Xtſw to chooſe) a fable (ſuch a 
Eſop's) wherein brute beaſts, or inanimate 
things, are brought in ſpeaking, to fix the 
principals of morality more firmly in our 
minds. f 
APO/LOG, a defence or excuſe, a juftify- 
ing anſwer. | 
APONE UROSTS, gr. (of arovevesw to ener. 
vate) 1 an enervation. 2 (with Anatomiſt) 
the ſpreading, or extending a nerve or tendon 
breadth-wiſe, after the manner of a mem- 
brane, 2 
APO"PHASIS, gr. (of an, to deny) : 
rhetorical figure, when one ſeems to wave 
what he would plainly inſinuate. 
APO'PHYSIS, pr. (of àndò from, and piu 
nature) a knot, or exuberance growing to: 
place, eſpecially of a bone flicking our. 
APO'PHTHEGM (of droplcſpa, gr. of a- 
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ES of a flotrer (from apex, lat. the | 


Ts to, pf:ſyopurr to pronounce) a — 
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APP 
brief, and pithy ſentence, of ſome eminent 
perſon. 
10 


 AYPOPLEXY (of dromnetia, gr. of and 


with, and w to ſtrike) a diſeaſe that 
ſuddenly ſeizes the brain, and takes away 
all ſenſe and motion. | 

APO/RIME 3, or APO'RON (of & reo, 
gr. of @ privative, and moo; à paſſage) a 
mathematical problem, which tho* not im- 
poſſible, is nevertheleſs very difficult to be 
reſolved, and has not actually been done, 
ſuch as the ſquaring the circle, &c. 

APO'RIA, gr. (of « priv. and . ε ?- a paſ- 
{-ge) doubt, perplexity, need, or want of 
counſel. | 

APOSIOPE'SIS (of awooiwmnci;, gr. of amo 
with, and gion filence) a figure in rheto- 
ric, when one through anger or paſſion, cut- 
teth off ſome part of a ſentence, and yet 
may be underſtood. 

APO'STASY (of aqionpui, gr. of amo, a- 
gunſt, and nc to ſtand) a revolting, 
backfliding, forſaking, or falling away from 
one's religion, captain or allegiance, 

APO'STATE, a revolter from religion. 

APOU'STLE (of am2pox©®», gr. of amoprraw 
to ſend on a meſſage) primarily a meſſenger, 
an envoy, but by way of excellency, an 
apoſtle, one delegated by our Saviour, to 
preach and govern churches. 

APO'STROPHE + (of anorpopn, gr. of 
aroerpw to turn away from) 1 a figure in 
rhetoric, when we convert our ſpeech from 
perſons to whom we ſpeak, to ſome that are 
abſent, 2 a mark in grammar, ſhewing 
there is a vowel cut off, expreſſed thus () 
25 fear'd tor feared, ä 

APOYTHECARY (of armrobnxn, gr. of amo 
with, and 7.0nu to add, or mix) one that | 
mixes and prepares medicines. ; 

APOTHEGM. See Apopbtbegm. 

APOTHE'OSTS, gr. of — to conſecrate) 
A 8 of men to be Gods, after their 
eath. | 

APO'THE'SIS, gr. (of aw, and Ti9ny to 
place) the reduction of a diſlocated bone. 

APO'TOME #4 (of a , gr. of awd from, 

and xi to cut off) 1 a cutting off or a- 
way. 2 (in the Mathematics) is the line 
BC, which is the difference between a ra- 
tional line AC, and a line AB, only com- 
menſurable in power to the wrote line AC, 
ſee fig. 1. 3 (in Muſic) it is the difference 

between the greater and leſſer ſemitone, be- 
ing expreſſed by the ratio 128: 125. 

A\POZEM (of awognyua, gr. of amotew to 
deco@) a decoction of herbs, &c. 

APPARAVTUS (of apparatus, lat. of ad for, 
and paro to prepare) preparation, proviſion, 
furniture, 

APPARATUS (in Experimental Philoſophy) 
the fitneſs of the inſtruments to perform 


certain things with, | 


APPA'REL, raiment, cloathing, habit, 


| 


—— A. — — — K 


AP? 

APPARENT (of appareo, lat. of ad to, and 
Pareo to appear) vilible, plain, certain, evi- 
dent. 

APPARENT Place of an Objef, is the place 
in which an object appears, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the true place. : 

APPARI'TION (of apparitio, lat. of ad to, 

and pareo to appear) a viſion, the appear- 
ance of a ſpirit, phantom, or illuſion. 

APPA/RITOR. 1 (in the Spiritual Court) 
one who cites perſons to appear. 2 (inthe 
Univerſity) a fort of beadle who carries the 
mace before the maſters, faculties, &c. 


To APPEAL (of appelle, lat. of ad to, and 


pello to remove) to remove a cauſe from an 
inferior court to a ſuperior one. 

To APPE!AR (of appareo, lat. of ad to, and 
pareo to appear) 1 to ſhew itſelf, or be- 
come viſible. 2 to ſeem or look, 3 to make 
a figure or ſhew, 

APPE/ARANCE. 1 the form, figure, fa- 
ſhion, or ſhape of a thing. 2 outſide ſhew, 
or only in appearance. 3 a likelihood or 
probability. 4 a concourſe of people. 5 fi- 
gure, magnificence, 6 a pretence, or co- 
lour. 7 a viſion or ſpectre, or ſhadowy ap- 
pearance, 

To APPE/ASE (of apaiſer, fr.) to pacify, 
calm, aſſuage, or ſuppreſs, | 
APPELLA/TION (of appellatio, lat. of ad 
with, and pello to move) a naming or call- 

ing by name, a term or title. 

APPELLATIVE, or Noun Appellative (in 
Grammar) a common name, or a name that 
1s proper and applicable to all things of that 
kind, in oppoſition to a proper name which 
belongs only to an individual. 

To APUEND (of append», lat. of ad upon, 
and pendeo to hang) to hang upon, or 
affix to a thing. 

APPENDIX or APPE/NDAGE, an addition 

to any thing, or any thing acceſſory. 

APPENNAGE (of apanage, fr.) the por- 
tion a ſovereign prince gives to his younger 

children. 

To APPERTA/IN (of apertiner, fr.) to be- 
long, or have a dependance upon. 

A'PPETENCY, an earneſt deſire, or great 
inclination for. 

A'PPETITE (of appetitus, lat. of ad for, 
and peto to crave) 1 the concupiſcible fa- 

culty, natural inclination and defire, 2 (in 
the plural Number) paſſions or affections. 

To APPLA/UD (of applaudo, lat. of ad, and 
plaudo to praiſe e highly commend, 
or approve of what is done. 

APPLE, a fruit well known. 

To APPLY (of applico, lat. of ad about, and 
flico to fold) 1 to accommodate one thing 
to another, 2 to addict ones ſelf to ſome- 
thing. 3 to addreſs, or make application to. 

To APPO/INT (of appointer, fr.) 1 to or- 
der or direct, 2 to nominate or cleft, 3 to 
ſet a taſk. ; 

To 


a 


I * 


APROACHEs (in Fortification) are works 


| ROD. 
To APPOSE (of appono, lat. of ad, and pon 


to put to) to examine. | 

A!/PPOSI'TION (of appoſitro, lat. of  apporo 
to put, or ſet to) 1 a putting to, or apply- 
ing. 2 (in Grammar) is the putting two 
or more ſubſtantives together in the ſame 
caſe, and without any conjunction copulate 
between them. 3 (in Philoſophy) an ad- 
dition of matter to any body outwardly ; 
but it is uſually applied to the increaſe of 
bodies without life. 

APPOSITE, well- appointed, pat, or what 
is ſaid or done to the purpoſe. | 

To APPRAVISE (of apprecier, fr. of pretium 
a price, lat.) to value, or ſet a price upon. 

To A'PPREHEND (of apprebendo, lat. of 
ad and prebendo to ſeize) 1 to lay hold of, 
or feize upon. 2 to conceive or underſtand, | 
3 to fear or ſuſpect. | 

APPREHENSION, 1 a ſeizing or arreſting. 
2 perception, conception, underſtanding. 
3 ſuſpicion, fear. 4 (in Logic) the firſt 
idea which the mind forms of any thing ab- 
ſtractly of its particular qualities. 

APPRENT ICE (of apprentiſſe, fr.) one bound 
by law to learn an art or trade. | 

To APPRVZE, to inform, acquaint, or make 


known. 
To APPRO/ACH (of approcher, fr.) to draw 
nigh, or come near. 


caſt up on both ſides; ſo called, becauſe 

© the befiegers by that means may draw near 
a fortification, without fear of being diſco- 
vered by the enemy, [ 
ApPROBATION, a liking, or approving. 
To APPRO/PRIATE (of approprrer, fr.) 1 
to ſet aſide. any thing for the uſe of any 
one, 2 to uſurp the property of a thing, 
or take it to ones ſelf. 
To APPROVE (of approbo, lat. of ad and 
probs to allow of) to like, allow, or com- 

1 


mend. 8 | 
APPRO/XIMATE (of appropinguo, lat. of 
ad to, and propinguo to approach) to ap- 
proach, or come nearer to. 
APPRO/XIMA/TION (in Arithmetic or 
Algebra) is a continual approaching ſtill 
nearer and nearer to the root or quantity 
ſought, without ever expecting to have it 
exactly. f 
APPU'LSE (of aptelſus, lat. of ad to, and 
pello to move) an approaching, a moving 
to, an arrival, 
APPU'LSE (in Aſtronomy) is the approach 
of a planet toa conjunction. 
APPU'RTENANCE, fr. (of ad to, and per- 
tineo, lat. to belong) ſomething that depends 
upon another thing as its principle; as a 
yard to a houſe, 
A'PRICOCK, the name of a wall-fruit, 
A'PRIL (aprillus, lat. of aperio to open) the 
fourth month of the year, fo called be- 
I ; 


A RB 
cauſe in this month all thing are as it 


were opened and budded. To 
APRON. 1 a garment well known. 22 | 
piece of lead that covers the touch- hole of AR 
a gun, | © 
A/PSIS (in Aſtronomy) are two points in the t 
orbit of a planet, one of which is the far. d 
theſt from, the other neareſt to the ſun, 5 d 
The Line of the Apfis, or Apfides, is a line A 
drawn from the aphelium to the perihelium, 5 0 
APT (of aptus, lat. of apto to fit) 1 fit or 9 te 
proper. 2 inclined or naturally diſpos d. * 
3 active, nimble, dexterous, NY AR 
A'PTITUDE (of aptitude, lat. of apro to fit) WA a 
fitneſs, a natural diſpoſition to do any AR 
thing. _ AR 
APTOTE (of à without, and dig a cafe, WA an 
gr.) a noun which is not declined wih tr 
caſes, | 5g uf 
AQUA, lat. water, 3 fer 
AQUA FORTIS, lat. (i. e. ſtrong water) th 
a corroſive liquor or menſtruum, where. ARC 
with to diſſolve all ſorts of metals, exceft ” 
gold, 53 no 
AQUA REGIS, lat. (i. e. royal water) a cor. ARC 
roſive menſtruum, ſo called becauſe it will WW the 
diſſolve gold, the chemiſts king of metals, 3 
AQUA VITA, lat. (i. e. water of life) a ARCI 
cordial liquor but not much uſed at preſent, 494 
ſpirit of wine being generally ſubſtituted in Chic 
its ſtead, plan 
AQUA/RIUS (in Aſtronomy) one of the 12 ARCE 
figns, the water-bearer . bir 
AQUA'TIC, AQUATICAL, or AQUA- that 
TILE Plants, ſuch as grow in water, or ARCH 
„Teber (of qua water, and das 05 
UCT (of agua water, a to | 
lead, lat.) a conduit or pipe, to convey wa- ARCH 
ter from one place to another. — a 
* RONR, wateriſh, or like water. 4 one 
AlL LA, lat. (the Eagle) a conftellation RCH 
conſiſting of ſeventy ſtars, according to the 2 
Britiſh catalogue. 1 * 
ARABE/SQUE (in Painting and Tapeſtry) . 
curious, flouriſh'd, or branched work, after ke 
[| the Arabian manner, hb 
ARABIA, a large country in Afia, 455 | 
AVRABIC, the language of Arabia. ARC af 
ARA'BIAN berefy, the belief that the foul 3 
died or ſlept, till the day of judgment, and 1 
then had its reſurrection without the body. = " 
AURABLE (of arabilis, lat, of aro to il) wy * 
land that may be tilled. | ARCHP 
AR/EO'METER (of -agaig; thin, and ge- * 
Tei to meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure 2 98 
the denſity, or gravity of fluids. N 
ARA NEO Us (of araneoſus, lat. of aranzo 3 Ls 
ſpider) full of ſpiders. 3 
ARBITER (arbiter, lat. ) 1 an arbitrator, 1 AkC EI, 
judge choſen between two. 2 an umpire, 2 75 
ſovereign or ruler, ASA _ : 
A'RBITRARY, 1 left to one's own choice cian 4 
2 deſpotic, imperious, or abſolute. To ARCHIp 
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AR C 
To ARBITRATF, to end a diſpute by ar- 
bitration, to ſentence or award. 
ARBI/TREMENT,, a power given by, two, 
or more parties contending, to ſome perſon 
to determine the matter in diſpute, to which 
determination the are obliged to ſtand un- 
der a certain penalty. 


ARBO R, or ARBO UR (of arboretum, lat. | 


of arbor a tree) a ſhady place made by art, 
to ſit and take pleaſure in. 2 the axle of a 


wheel. 

AUT EOUs (of arbuteus, lat, of arbutus 
a crab- tree) - or belonging to a erab · tree. 

ARCANUM, lat. a ſecret. 

ARCH, or ARC, ſubſ. (of arcus, lat. a bow) 
any bending in form of a bow. In Geome- 
try, it is any part of a curve line, but is 
uſually taken, for any part of the circum- 


ference of a circle. In Architecture, it is 


the vault of a roof, arch of a bridge, &c. 
ARCH, adj. 1 arrant, notorious, crafty, ſub- 


: tile, as arch-rogue, &c. 2 chief, firſt, or | 


noble, as __— * A 

ARCHAVISM (of aN of aexn 
the original) Ye Ag of He 
words. 


A R E 


and conſequently many little ſeas  denomi- 
nated from thoſe iſlands. 
A'RCHITECT (of agyiexlav, gr. of agxbe 
the principal, and ru] artificer) the prin- 
' Ccipal artificer or maſter. builder. | 
: ARCHITECTURE, 1 the ſcience of build- 
ing. 2 the art to deviſe or draw plots for 


building. ü 
' ARCHITRAVE (of agxde, gr. the princi- 
pal, and'erabs, lat, a beam) I the principal 
; beam in building. 2 the chapiter of a pillar, 
ARCHIVES (of agyzv, gr. of deyn the 
principal) the place where ancient records or 
; charters are kept, 1 35 
| ARCHO!NTES, gr. (of 4py3; principal) 
| chief magifirates of — ds Hane, af- 
— 5 kingly government had been abo=. 


iſhed, 
 ARCTICK (of de., gr. 2 bear) northward 
t 


On A g 4 | 
ARCHA/NGEL (of ag., gr. of ARC TICK Circle. See Polar 5 
a 


or northern, becauſe o 


| gr.) the north pole, or point in the axis ok 


| the equator go? diſtant, from its plane, as 


agx chief, and aſys\©- an angel) 1 a ; ARCTO#P. TLAX, gr. {of 07 be the bear, 


chief or prince of angels. 2 the name ofa | and lat a keeper) a conſte 


plant, otherwiſe! call'd dead nettle. 


ARCHBI'SHOP (of ax, gr. chief, and || 


] of fixed 
ſtars near the great bear, confiſting of thir- 
ty four ſtars ; it is otherwiſe called Baores, 


bir cop, ſax, a biſhop) a chief biſhop, or one | ARCTURUS (of agxlog. the bear, and ge 


that has rule-over other biſhops. 


BZ ARCHDEA/CON (of ngy;Hiaxor®-, gr. of 


apyn chief, and dia ae a miniſter) a chief 
miſter, or biſhop's vicar. 

ARCHDUKE (of agyo;, gr. chief, and dux, 
lat, a duke) a chick duke, or one that hath 
ſome prefexence above other-dukes, 

ARCHE 2, gr, (agxn) a beginning, an en- 


trance. 
A'RCHERY, the art of ſhooting. with the 


long bow, | 


= ARCHES, Court of ARCHES; is the chief 


and moſt ancient conſiſtory belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, tor debating of ec- 
cleſiaftical cauſes. | 

ARCHETYPE (of agxtruweg, gr. of agx3 
the original, and Tuars; a pattern) a pat- 
tern or model by which any, work is form- 
ed, or which is copied after to make an- 
other like it. 

ARCHE Us (of agyn the original) 1 the prin- 
ciple of life and vigour in any living. craa · 
ture. 2 the ancient practice of phyſic. 
3 (in Chemiſtry) the bigheſt and moſt exalt- 
ed ſpirit that can be ſeparated from mixed 


bodies. 3 
ARCHIA'TER, or ARCHIA!/TROS (of 

egxialgog, gr. of agyx3; chief, and largO- 

a phylician) the principal, or chief phyli- 


cian to a king, &c. 


| ARCHIPELAGO (of ade chief, and w- 


daſot the ſea, gr.) a part of the ſea, con- 


| the tail) a fixed ftar of the firſt maguitude, 

! placed in the ſkirt of A . 

' ARDENT, ſobſt. (of ardens, lat. of ads to 

burn) 1 burning hot. 2 love, deſire. 

ARDENT, adj. eager, earneſt, importunate. 

+ ARDUOUS (of arduzs, lat. of ardta, to be 

troubled) hard, troubleſome,, or difficult to 

perform. 

. A-RE, or A-LA-MI-RE, the loweft note 

but one in Guido's ſcale of muſic, 

AREA (area, lat. a void place) 1 any void 

| place in a city without building. 2 a court, 

yard, or any ſuch like place. 3. à quarter, 

or bed in a garden. 4 a threſfüng- floor, 2 

barn- floor. 5 an ulcer ot ſcald that cauſeth 
baldneſs, 

AREA (in, Mathematics) is the content of 
any figure. 

ARENA'TION (of arena, lat. ſand) a. fort 
ol dry bath, when the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot ſand. | 
Aer, eagerneſs, heat of paſſion, 
ARD OR, lat, (of ardio to burn) 1 burning, 

heat. 2 fervour, carveſt deſye,, 3 (in 
Phyſic) a great heat raiſed in a Human body. 
aj" 30 1 heat, or. eagerneſs, 2 great 
Zeal, 
ARENA, lat, 1 ſand, gravel. 2 (with Phy- 
ficians) gravel bred in a human body. 
AREQ*METER 5 (of anp the air, — 
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veto to meaſure) an inſtrument to meaſure 
the gravity of fluids. 

AREO'/PAGITES, or AREOPA'CITES, 
judges in the court of Areopagus of Athens, 
inſtituted by Solon for the trial of * 
factors. 

AREOPA'GUS (of agtewayog, gr. of agn; 
Mars, and wa yeg a town) Mars's court at 
Athens, which was the ſenate-houſe of that 
city ; it had its- name from the fabulous 
trial of Mars for homicide, © before the 
twelye chief Deities. 

AREFO!STYLE, gr. (in Architecture) i is a ſort 
of edifice where the pillars are ſet at a gout 
diſtance from one another, | 

ARGAL. See Tarter, 

AR'GENT (of age, er. white) 4 or Uke 
to ſilver. 

To ARG UE (of argumentor, lat. of deyis, 
gr, clear) 1 to diſpute or r 2 to 
ſhew, prove, or make manifeſt, 

ARGE'NTUM, lat. filver, 

ARGO NA, lat. (i. e. the ſhip Argo) a 
ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting of forty- two 
ſtars. 

ARGONAUTS, the companions of Jaſon in 
the ſhip Argo, - - 

ARGUMENT, 1 preſumptive proof. 2 a 
ſubject, or theme. 3 a debate, or diſpute, 

ARGUITE (gf argutus, 
prove) 1 quick, witty, ſharp, briſk, 2 
loud, ſhrill. 

ARGYROCO'MES 5 (of de yugoxojp©-, gr. 


of dęydęioy ſilver, and xowirn; a comet) a |' 


comet of ſilver colour, differing very little 
from a ſolar comet, except that it is of a 
bright colour, and ſhines with ſo bright a 
luſtre as to dazzle the eyes of beholders, 
ARGYROPOF/A s (of &gyvguy filver, and 
Troitw to make) the art of making filver. 


ARIANISM, the doctrine of Arius, an he- 


reſiarch of che fourth century, who denied 
the eternal co-exiſtence of Jefus Chriſt with 
God the Father, 
A'RID (of aridus, lat. dry) dry or parched. 
ARIEREBAN (ariere-ban, fr.) a procla- 
mation, whereby all that hold lands of the 


crown (except ſome privileged officers and 


citizens) are ſummoned to meet at a certain 
place, in order to ſerve the king in his 
wars, either perſonally or by proxy. 
A'RIES (aries, lat. a ram) (in Aſtronomy) 
the name of one of the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac. 
VGHT, well, truly, or as it ought to be. 
o ARISE, I to riſe, or get up, 2 to take 
"iſe, or to proceed from. | 
ART'STA, lat, (with Botaniſts) that long 
needle-like beard that grows out of the 
huſk of corn, &c. 
ARISTO'CRACY (agen ,, gr. of a- 
tiges the beſt, and xęa rg power) 88 
ment zdeminiftred by nobles, | 


lat. of argus to | 


ARM 


ARVTHMETIC (of sini, gr. of a- 
eib eos number) the art of numbering, or 
caſting up accounts, 


ARPFTHMETICIAN, x a profeſſor of arith- 


metic, 2 one ſkilled in arithmetic, 

ARK (of arca, lat. a cheſt) 1 a cheſt or 
coffer. 2 a ſhip, veſſel, or boat, 

An ARM. 1 a part of a man's body. 2a 
bay or creek of the ſea, 3 a bough or 
branch of a tree. 4 the ſhoot or young 
branch of a vine. 5 a weapon, as a fire arm. 


To ARM, I to take arms for the war. 2 to 


put on arms, 3 to furniſh with arms, 4 
to act cautiouſly, or warily. 

ARMA DA (armada, ſpan. ) a great navy, or 
large fleet of ſhips, : 

ARMADILLIO, a. Weſt-Indian . animal, 
whom nature hath fo armed with a ſkin 
like armour, that it cannot be wounded in 
any part but the flank, 

ARMAMENT (of armamenta, lat. of arma 
armour) all kinds of proviſion or furniture 
for war. 

A'RMED cap-a-pe, or armed all over, or 
from top to toe, | 

ARMILLA (armilla lat. a bracelet)a brace- 
let or jewel worn on the arm or wriſt, one 
of the coronation garments, 


 ARMILLARY /phere (of armilla, lat. a ring) 


is when the greater and leſſer Circles of the 

. ſphere, being made of braſs, wood, paſte- 
board, &c. are put together in their natu- 
ral order, and placed · in a frame, ſo as to 
repreſent the true poſition and motion of 
thoſe circles, * 

ARMI'NIANISM, the. doctrine of che At- 
minians, ſo called from Jacobus Arminius, 
who held free grace and univerſal redemp- 
tion. 


 ARMUPOTENT (of armipotens, lat. af 


arma arms, and Porens powerful) valiant, 
mighty, or powerful in arms, or war, 

ARMISONOUS (of armiſonoas, lat. of arma 
arms, and ſono to ſound) the ruſtling or 
ſounding with armour. 

A'RMISTICE 3 (of armiftitrum, lat. of ar- 
ma arms, and fo to ſtand ftill) a ceſſation 
of arms, a ſhort truce, 

ARMO!NIAC, Sal Armoniac, a ſort of ſalt, 
ſo called becauſe dug out of the fands of 
Afric, near Jupiter Atnmon's temple ; but 
none of this comes to us now, what we "have 
is factious, being made with urine, wood- 
ſoot, and ſea-falt, : 

ARMORY, heraldry, or the art of difplay- 
ing or marſhalling all ſorts of coats of arms, 
— appointing to them their proper bear- 


ARMOUR (of armatura, lat, of arma arms) 
warlike harneſs, or defenſive nee we 
covers the whole body. : 

A'RMOURY, an arſenal, magazine, ot 
. tore-kouſey where arms are laid up ans 


"Ma * 
0 - - ARMS, 


ART 


Aruments, or all kinds of weapons for fight- 


ARMY, a number of armed men or ſoldiers, 


collected into one body, and under the com- 


mand of a general. 
AROMATIC, or AROMAUTICAL (of 


dewpaTinogy gr. of ag greatly, and 34w to 
ſmell) of a ſweet ſmell, odoriferous, fra- 
grant, ſpicy. 


ARO'SE, the perfect tenſe of ariſe, which 


ſee. 

AROUND, round about on every fide, 
ARQUEBUSE, or HARQUEBUSE (of ar- 
quebuſe, fr.) a ſort of hand-gun. 3 
To ARRAPFGN, to indite one, or bring him 

to his trial. | 

ARRAND. See Frrand, 

ARRANGEMENT, fr, the rangement or 
diſpofition of the parts of a whole into a 
certain order, 

A'RRANT, is uſed for very, the fign of the 
ſuperlative degree in a bad ſenſe, as an ar- 
rant thief, &c. | Ll 

A'RRAS bangings, tapeſtry made at Arras in 
Flanders, 

ARRAY (of arrey order, old fr.) 1 order or 
rank, 2 cloaths, habit or ornament, 

ARA VERS, or commiſſioners of array, cer- 
tain officers, whoſe buſineſs is to take care 
of the ſoldiers armour, and ſee them duly 
arrayed or accoutred. 


AREA'RAGES, or ARE'ARS (of arreraget, 


fr.) the reminder of any money, or rents 
unpaid, -' 

To ARRE'ST (of arrefter, fr.) i to ſtop, or 
put a ſtop to, 2 to ſeize upon a man's per- 
ſon or goods, 

To ARRI DE (of arrideo, lat. of ad, and ri- 
deo to laugh at) to laugh at, ſimper, or 
look pleaſant upon. 

ARRIERE 2 guard (of arriere- guarde, fr.) 
the rear of an army. 

To ARRIVE (of arriver, fr.) 1 to come to 
a ſhore or place, 2 to attain to, or com- 

.. paſs a thing. 

To A'RROGATE (of arrego, lat. of ad and 
rege to demand) to challenge, claim, or at- 
tribute any thing to one's ſelf, 

ARROW, ſax. a dart. 

A'RSENAL (of artenel, fr.) a magazine; or 
ſtore-houſe of armour and ammunition. 

ARSE, the breech; or fundament. 

A'RSENIC (of arfenicum, lat.) the name of 
2 poiſonous mineral. 

ARSY VE'RSY, heels over head, topſy 
turvy, prepoſterouſly, without order, 

#*T (of ars, lat.) 1 ſcience or artifice, 2 
race, craft, handicraft, 3 cunning, de- 
ceit, a trick or device, 4 it is alſo a fign 
of the ſecond perſon fingular, in the preſent 
tenſe of verbs paſſive, as thou art taught, 

ART and PART (it the north of England,&c.) 


ARMS, (of arma, lat. weapons) warlike in- 


— — 


| 


15 when a perſon is charged with a cfime, | 


AR V 


they ſay; he is At and Part commencing 
the ſame, i. e. he was both a contriver, 
and acted a part in it. 

A'RTERY (of aęregſa, gr.) a hollow fiſtu- 
lous canal, appointed to receive the hlood 
from the ventricles of the heart, and to di- 
ſtridute it to all parts of the body, for the 
maintaining heat and life, and conveying 
the neceſT>ry nouriſhment, *® 

ARTERIO'TOMY (of agregia an artery, 
and -4wuvw to cut) a chirurgical operation of 
openig an artery, or of letting blood by 
the arteries, uſed only in ſome ettraordi= 
nary caſes, being a very dangerous ope- 
ration, 

ARTHRIU'TIC (of g,, gr. of aghpev 
a joint) gouty, or ill of the gout; or diſ- 
eaſe of the joints, | 

ARTHRO'SIS, gr. (of acbeww to articulate) 
articulatiun, as when the round head of one 
bone is reecived into the hollow of another 3 
a juncture of two bones detign'd for motion. 

A 8 CHOKE (of articbaut, fr.) a well known 
plant. | 

ARK TICLE (of areiculus, lat. of artus a joint) 
1 a joint of the body, where the bones 
meet, and are faſtened-tdgether.. 2 a knob 


or joint in plants, and the twigs of trees? 


3 a condition or article in a covehant, 4 @ 
chief head or article of a diſcourſe. 5 a 
point or clauſe, or ſmall member of a * 
tence. 6 an item in an account, 7 a part 
of ſpeech diſtinguiſhing the genders, _ 

ARTVCULAFE (articulatus, lat.) diſtin, 


clear, particular, 


A'RTIFICE 3 (of artificium, lat. of ers art} 


1 an art or trade, 2 a device, ſlight, or 

cunning fetch, > 

ARTUFICER (of &rtifex, lat. of ars art, 
and facio to make) 1 an artiſt, or maſter 
of art, 2 a maker, a creator, a workman. 
3 a cunning ſhever or contriver. 4 an au- 
thor or contriver, 

ARTIFICIAL, t made or perform'd by 
art, 2 curiouſly and handſomely done. 3 
ingenious, curious, artful, 

ARTIFICIAL Day, is that ſpace of time 
elapſed from the riſing of the ſun to the 
ſetting thereof. 

ARTIFICIAL Numbers, Sines, Tangents, æc. 
are the logarithms of the natural numbers, 
fines, tangents; &c. 

ARTPFLLERY (of artilerie, fr.) ordnance, 
great guns, mortars, bombs, &c, 

ARTILLERY Company, a company of vo- 
lunteer citizens of London who are train'd 
up to military exerciſes, which they uſually 
perform in a place called theArtilleryGround, 
ſrom whence the company took its name. 

ARTIST or ARTIZ AN. See Ariificer. 

A'RVAL or ARVIL, botial or funeral ſo- 
lemnities, hence Arvil bread, i. e. loaves 
—_— to the poor at funeral. 


AR- 


a. 


A S K 
A'RVAL (of arvalis, lat, of arvum land) 
belonging to land, land that is ſowed. 

A'RUSPICE 3 (of aruſpicium, lat, of ara 
an altar, and ſpecio to view) a kind of di- 
vination, by inſpecting the intrails of beaſts 
killed for ſacrifice, . 

ARY'THMOS, gr. (of à priv. and pn 
the pulſe) a ſinking and failure of the pulſe, 
ſo that it can be no longer felt, 

ASBE'STOS, gr. of « ptiv. and oS:wim to 
conſume) a kind of ſtone of which they 
made cloth, which was cleanſed by burning 
in the fire. 

ASCA'RIDES, gr. (of dente to move) 
1 arſe-worms, a little werm ſometimes 
found in the rectum, which tickles it, and 
1s troubleſome, 2 the bots in horſes. 

To ASCE/ND (of aſcendo, lat. of ad to, and 
ſcando to mount) 1 to mount, to raiſe 
higher, or advance himſelf to. 2 to climb, 
to get, or come up. 

ASCENDANT, authority, influence, power. 

ASCE/NSION Day, a feſtival kept in com- 
memoration of our Saviour's aſcenſion into 
heaven. | 

Right ASCENSION (in Aſtronomy) is that 
degree of the equinoctial accounted from 
the beginning of aries, which riſeth with 
the ſun, or tar, in a right ſphere. . 

Cbligue ASCENSION (in Aſtronomy) is that 
degree of the equinoctial, that riſeth with 
the ſun or ſtar in an oblique ſphere, 

ASCE/NSIONAL Difference (in Aſtronomy) 
is the difference between the right and ob- 
lique aſcenſion of any point in the heavens, 
or it is the ſpace of time the ſun riſes or 
ſets before or after ſix o* clock, 

To ASCERTAIN (of acertener, old fr.) to 
aſſure, confirm, or eſtabliſh, 

ASCE'TIC (of &doxnTi;, gr. of arxtw to 
exerciſe) a monaſtic or ſolitary life. 

ASCVE (cf aox:©-, gr. of à without, and 
14 a ſhadow) inhabitants of the torrid 
zone; for the ſun being in their zenith 
(at noon) twice in the year, and conſe- 
quently their bodies caſt no ſhadow, 

To ASCRVBE (of aſcribo, lat. of ad to, and 
ſeribe to write) to attribute, or impute. 

ASH, a tree ſo called. 


ASHA/MED, modeſt, confuſed, confounded, 


or out of countenance, . 
' A/SHES, the remains of fuel, after it has 
been burnt. 
ASHORE, on the ſhore, or dry land, 
ASH-WE/DNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent, 


ſo called from the ancient cuſtom of faſt- 


ing in ſackcloth, with aſhes on their heads, 

in token of humiliation. 
A'SIA, the name of one of the four quarters 
of the world. 

- ASVDE. 1 apart, ſevered, ſeparated. 2 pri- 
vate, particular, not common, 3 awry, 
crooked, bending. 


ASS 


or requeſt, 2 to ſeek or enquire, 3 to re- 


quire or demand. 
ASKA/NCE or ASKANT, oblique or fide. 
ways, as to look aſkant, i. e. to look ſide- 
ways. 
ASK EW. 1 awry, crooked, or bending, 2 
oblique, or ſideways. 

ASLA NT, aſlant, oblique or ſideways. 


ſibility, for the refreſhment and invigora- 
tion of the powers and faculties of both 
body and mind. 
ASOU"MATOUS (of d, gr. of à with- 
out, ani o@wa a body) incorporeal, or 
without a body. : 
ASLO'OP, awry, on one fide, or ſlanting. 
ASP or ASPIC (of dig, gr.) the name of 
a venomous ſerpent, 


ASPARAGUS, the name of a well known 


plant, | 

A SPECT (of 72 lat. of ad at, and 

ſpecto to look) 1 looks, preſence, or air 

of a perſon. 2 the ſight, or view or pro- 
ſpect of a place, &c. 

ASPE'RITY (of aſperitas, lat. of aſper rough) 

roughneſs, ſharpneſs, harſhneſs, 

To ASPE/RSE (of aſpergo, lat. of ad and 

ſpargo to ſprinkle) 1 to beſprinkle or be- 

ſpatter, 2 To defame, ſlander, or ſpeak 
evil of, | 

ASPHA'/LTUS, a fort of bitumen or pitch 

gathered off the lake Aſphaltites, a lake in 

Judea of ſo peſtilential a quality, that the 

vapours that ariſe out of it, kill any birds 

that fly over it, nor will the waters ſuffat 
any creature to live in them. 

To A'SPIRATE, to pronounce with an aſpi- 
ration, n 

ASPIRA'TION & aſpiratio, lat. of ad and 
ſpiro to breathe) a breathing or drawing in 
of the breath. 

To ASPIRE (of aſpiro, lat. of ad and ſpire 
to breathe) 1 to breathe or blow upon. 
2 to endeavour earneſtly, or uſe all means 
in ones power. 3 to aim at, or deſire. 

ASQUINT, aſkew, or awry. 

ASS. 1 the name of a well known beaft, 
2 a ſot or fool. 

To ASS A IL. See To Aault. 

To ASSA/SSIN or ASSASSINATE (of 4ſ. 
ſaſſiner, fr.) to murder one in a private ot 
treacherous manner. 

To ASS A ULT or ASS A IL (of a Haut, ft.) 
to attack, or ſet upon. | 
ASSA'Y or ESSA'Y (of ai, fr.) 1 proof, 
trial, ſpecimen. 2 an examination of weights 

made by the cletk of the market, 

To ASSE/MBLE (of aſſembler, fr. of ad and 
fimul together, lat.) 1 to call or ſummon 
together. 2 to come together, to convene 
or meet, 3 imply to come or go to 4 

lace, 


To ASSE/NT (of afſentio, lat. of ad with, 


To ASK, 1 to beg, crave, deſire, intreat, 


and ſentio to think) to conſent or "gree 
, 


ASLF/EP, being in a ſtate of reſt and inſen. 


ASS 
| 8 to be of another's mind or opinion, 
ASSENTA'TION (of aſſentatio, lat, of aſ- 


ſentor to flatter) flattering, ſoothing, diſſem- 
bling ones belief out of a ſervile complai- 


ſance. | 
To ASSERT (of aſſerere, lat. of ad for, and 


maintain, 2 to vindicate or defend, 
To ASSE'SS (of afjerſſare, ital.) to rate or 


dax. | 
ASSE/VERATION (of aſſeveratio, lat.) a 

ſolemn prote ſtation, aſſurance, 
ASSIDUIITY (of aſſiduitas, lat. of ad to, 

and ſedeo to a continual uſe, diligence, or 
conſtant care, 


ſtant, 

To ASSI'GN (of aſſigns, lat. of ad and figno 
to appoint) 1 to appoint, depute, or or- 
dain, 2 to ſhew, or ſet forth, 3 to con- 
vey, or make over. | 

ASSIGN or ASSIGNEE, one that is ap- 
pointed or deputed by another to perform 
any buſineſs, or enjoy any thing. 


to another, 2 an appointment, 

To ASSIUMILATE (of _ lat. of ad 
to, and /imilo to make like) to compare, liken 

or reſemble. 

To ASSI'MULATE (of affimulo, lat. of ad 

to, and ſimulo to reſemble) to feign or coun- 

terfeit. 

ASSI'SE, See Aſixe. 

To ASSI'ST (of aſſiſto, lat. of ad and ito 

to ſuſtain) 1 to aid, help, ſuccour, or ſup- 
rt, 2 to ſtand by, or be preſent at, 

ASSIZE or ASSVZES (of afſiſe, fr.) an ex- 

traordinary court held by a ſuperior judge, 


diſtricts of his juriſdiction. 

To ASSO'CIATE (of aſſecio, lat. of ad with, 
and ſocio to accompany) 1 to join or ac- 
company with. 2 to bring into ſociety or 
fellowſhip with. 5 : 
ASSOCIA/TION, an entering into ſociety 
with others, or joining with them to per- 
form ſome act. | 
ASSOCIATION of Ideas (in Philoſophy) is 
when two or more ideas conſtantly and im- 
mediately ſucceed one another in the mind, 
ſo that one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce 
the other, whether there be any natural re- 
lation between them or not. | 
A'SSONANCE (of afſonans, lat. of ad and 
ſeno to ſound) 1 an echoing, 2 (in rhe- 
toric and poetry) is uſed where the words 
of a phraſe or verſe have the ſame ſound 
or termination, and yet make no proper 
rhyme, 

To ASSUA'GE, I to mitigate, allay, or eaſe, 
2 to pacify, calm, or reconcile, 3 to 
ſhrink, fink down, or abate, 4 to aſſuage 
or leave off ſwelling, | 


ſero, i. e. dico to ſpeak) 1 to affirm or 


Assos, diligent, induſtrious, *con- | 


ASSIGNA'TION. 1 making over a thing | 


in the inferior courts of juſtice, within the 


AST 


ASSUEFA'/CTION (of afſuefaFto, lat. of ad 

to, ſueo to accuſtom, and facio to follow) 
an accuſtoming ones ſelf to a thing. 

To ASSU'ME (cf a/ imo, lat. of ad to, and 
ſumo to take) to arrogate, to take to or 

Vuvpon ones ſelf, 

ASSU'MPTION (in Logic) the minor of a 
ſyllogiſm. ., 

ASSU'RANCE (of af/arance, fr.) 1 cer- 
tainty, confidence. 2 ſecurity, ſafety, quict- 
neſs, 3 ſurety, ſecurity, pledge, 4 bold- 
neſs, courage, reſolution, 

ASTEI”S1.0S, gr. a pleaſant trope, a witty 
jeſt, | 

A'STERESK (of agg e, gr. of 471; a 
ſtar) a little ſtar (*) or mark uſed ia writ- 


ing, ſhewing ſomething deficient, or to be 


noted, 

A'STERISM, a conſtellation of fixed ſtars, 

ASTERTITES, gr. (of die a tar) a precious 
ſtone, which ſparkles with beams like a 
ſtar. 

To ASTVPULATE (of aftipulor, lat. of ad 
and ſtipulor to make a bargain) 1 to con- 
tract or bargain with. 2 to aſſent, or agree 
with. 

A'STHMA. (of Jo0pua, gr. of d to breathe, 
or d C to blow) a ſhortneſs of breath, a 
wheezing, phthiſic. 

To ASTO/NISH (of nner, old fr.) to ſur- 
priſe or affright. : 

AETRAGAL (of argayanc;, gr. the huck]e- 
bone) in architecture, a decking ring or 
circle About a pillar, graven with knobs like 
the meeting of the back bones. | 

To go ASTRA'Y (of aſtraviere, ital.) r to 
wander out of the way. 2 to take ill 
courſes. 

ASTRZEA, the goddeſs of juſtice, the daugh- 
ter of Aſtra us king of Arcadia, and Au- 
rora; or as Heſiod and others, the daughter 
of jupiter and Themis. She and many 
other deities lived on earth in the golden 
age, but being offended with mens vices, 
fled to heaven. 

ASTRIL DE, aſtraddle, ſtraddling one leg on 
one fide of a horſe, &c, and the other on 
the other. - 

To ASTRINGE (of aſiringo, lat. of ad to, 
and ſtringo to bind) to bind, or make co- 


ſtive. 

ASTROTITES, gr. (of d ge a ſtar) a ſtone in 
a fiſhes eye. 

ASTRO-THEOLOGY (of azo a ſar, and 
Jeokoyia divinity) a demonſtration of the 
being of a God from the conſideration of the 
heavenly bodies, 

ASTROLABE 3 (of %5g0n4%,ov, gr. of a- 
Ceov a ſtar, and Nuutavy to take) a mathe- 
matical inftrument to take the altitude of 
the ſun, ſtars, &c. | 

ASTRO'LOGY (of dp2o)oyi2, gr. of Gg 
a ftar, and X5ſv; ſpeech) an art that pre- 
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tonds to foretel future events, by the motion. 
of the ſtars, planets, &c. 


a ſtar, and vopuog the law) a ſcience that 
texcheth the knowledge of the heavenly bo- 
dies, ſhewing their magnitudes, diſtinces, 
m tions, &c, 

ASU N DER (of à priv. ou with, and 
le to fall) ſeparate, or in two 
par ts. 

ASYLU®?, lat. (of d bοννα, gr. of à priv. and 
ea prey) a ſonctusry, a place of refuge 
for offenders to fly to ; a temple, a privi- 
leged place. i ö 

ASSYMETRY (of .a priv. and ovjurleis, | 
of u with, and jtg2y meaſure) 1 a want 
of ſymmetry or proportion. 2 incommea- 
ſureableneſs. 

ASY!MPTOTES 3 (in Mathematics) are 
properly ftreight lines that approach conti- | 
nually nearer to the curve they are ſaid to 
be sſymptotes of; but, if they and their 
curve were continued ad infinitum, would 
never meet, or coincide, 

ASYNDETON, gr. (of a priv. cb with, and 
Z£7-145; 3 bond) s grammatical figure, implying 
a deficiency, or want of conjunctions in a 
ſentence, or a figure in which commas are . 
put inſtead of ccujunctions, as went, wir, 
vici, where the conjunction er is left out. 

AT, a prep. as, at Rome, &c. 

IZ. AI, gr. (of à priv. and Tatts order) 
7 irregularity, or want of order. 2 (with 
Phyſicians) the confounding of critical days. 

To ATCHIEVE (of achever, fr.) to per- 
form great deeds or exploits. 

HAN. STA, gr. (of a priv. and Saver O- 
death) im mortality. 

ATHANOR (Mar of & arab. and 1123 
heb. an oven) a large digeſting furnace, 
built with a tower, and ſo contrived as to 
keep a conſtant heat for near a month, &c. 
or the heat may be increaſed or diminiſhed 
at pleaſure, by opening or ſhutting the re- 
eiſter. 

A'THEISM 3 of &9:67n;, gr. of à without 
and Strg God) the denying or diſbelieving of 
2 God, 

\THENTAN, 1 of or pertaining to the city 
* cf Athens in Greece. 2 curious novelties, 
ATHIYRST, 1 thirſty, or adry. 2 to defire 

and covet earnefilv, 5 

ATHLETIC (of dN g, gr. of aht to 
fight) ſtrong, hale, hearty, 

ATHWART, croſs-wiſe, or 2-crofs. 

ATHYMIA, yr. (of a priv. and Suge3s the 
mind) deject ion, or trouble of mind, ſad- 
neſs, deſpondency, deſpair. 

A'TMOSPHERE (of atk; a vapour, and 
oqaiez a ſphere) the e of vapours, or 
all the air that the earth is encompaſſed 
with, conſidered together. 

ATOM (of rie, gr. of & priv. and 22 


A1 
ter, which cannot phyſically be cut or di- 
vided into leſſer parts. 


ASTROUNOMY of 47rgowmpie, Br. of agzov TO ATO'NE, 1 to expiate, or recompenſe, 


2 to appeaſe, or reconcile, 

ATRO'CITY (of arrocitas, lat. of atrox 

fierce) fierceneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs. 5 

ATONTIA, gr. (of à priv. and Tovog a tone) a 

want of tone, or tenſion, a looſening of 

the nerves and finews, a failing or decay of 
ſtrength, infirmity, weakneſs, faintneſs. 

A'!TROPHY (of erpo$ia, gr. of à priv. and 

re, to nouriſh) a want of nouriſhment, or 

conſumption of the body. | 

To ATTACH (of attacher, fr.) 1 to tie, 

or bind together, 2 to ſtay, ſtop, or. de · 

_ tain, 4 to apprehend, or take priſoner, 

ATTACK (of attaquer, fr.) 1 an aſſault, or 

ſetting npon one. 2 charging an enemy, 

3 attempt, or effort, 

To AT'TA'/IN (of attineo, lat. of ad and te. 

nco, to bel) to get, acquire, or obtain, 

ATTA'INDER, or Pill of attainder (of at. 
teindre, fr.) an act of parliament whereby, 
for want of full and legal, proofs, upon ve - 
ry ſtrong preſumytions, a perſon being de- 
clared guilty of high treaſon, his life is 
forfeized, his eſtate confiſcated, and his 
blood corrupted, 

To ATTATNT, 1 to taint or corrupt. 2 to 
convict, or attaint. 3 to ſtain the blood, 
as high treaſon does. 

To ATTEMPER (of attempero, lat. of ad 
and feipero to temper) 1 to mix, or make 
fit, 2 to temper, qualify, moderate, or 
abate. 

To ATTE'MPT (of attento, lat. of ad and 
tento to endeavour) to eſlay, endeavour, or 
make an effort. 7 

To ATTEND (of attends, lat. of ad to, and 
tento to ſtretch out) 1 to go with, or wait 
on one any where. 2 to liſten, hearken, 
or give attention. 3 to viſit, or give at- 
tendance. 4 to wait or tarry for. 5 0 
mind, or be careful in buſineſs, 

To ATTE'NUATE (of attenuo, lat. of ad 
and tenuo to make leſs) to leflen, diminiſh, 
or impair, 

ATT/'ENUATING medicines, are ſuch as 
open the pores with their ſharp - particles, 
cut the thick and viſcous humours in the 
body, fo that they may be eaſily circulated 
through the veſſels. 

To AT TEST (of arteſtor, lat. of ad to, and 
teſtor, to affirm or bear witneſs) to certify, 
witneſs, aſſure, or vouch. 


ATTESTATION ; a witneſſing, or affirm- 


the truth of any thing. 

ATTICISM (of Arbinte nde, gr.) 2 pithy, 
conciſe, and 'witty way of Peak „ like 
the ancient Athenians, 

ATTIRE (of atour, fr.) apparel, ornament, 
furniture, 


v to cut or divide) a ſmall particle of mat- 


ATTIRE (in Botany) the third part ee 


ing. 2 a teſtimony given in writing, of 


Al 
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AVE 
gower of a plant, of which the two former 
are the empalement, and foliation. 

ATTIC order (in ArchiteQure) an order of 
building after the manner of the city of A- 

| thens : in our buildings, a ſmall order placed 

upon another, much larger. 

A'TTITUDE (attitude, fr.) the poſture of 
figures in ſculpture and painting, and of per- 
ſons in dancing, by which we diſcover their 
action, and even the paſſions of their mind. 

 ATTO'RNEY, one that ſeeth to another 
man's affairs, or he that hath the charge of - 
a thing committed to him, eſpecially ſuch 
2s are employed for the management of law 
ſuits, | ; 

To ATTRA'CT (of attrabo, lat. of ad to, 
and trabo to draw) 1 to draw, or pull to. 
2 to allure, or entice, by fair ſpeeches, 

ATTRA/CTION (in Philoſophy) is the 
drawing of one thing to another; Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his Principia, applies every 
where this word to centripetal forces, 

To A/TTRIBUTE (of attribuo, lat. of ad to, 
and tribuo, to bi I to impute, or lay the 
blame upon. 2 to give or aſcribe unto, 

ATTRIBUTES (in Divinity) are certain 

properties, or glorious excellencies attributed 
to God; as, that he is omniſcient, al- 
mighty, eternal, &c. 

ATTRU'TION (of attritus, lat, of ad a- 
gainſt, and zero to rub) 1 rubbing one thing 
againſt another. 2 fretting, or galling of 
the ſkin. 

To AVAIL, (of avelere, ital.) to be advan- 

tageous, profitable, or ſeryiceable to. 

AVANT (avant, fr.) go, or get you gone. 

AVANT foſs (in Fortificativn) is a mote or 
ditch full of water, running round the coun- 
terſcarp, on the-out-ſide, next to the coun- 
try, at the foot of the glacis. 

A'VARICE (of avaritia, lat. of aweo to co- 
vet) 1 covetouſneſs. 2 niggardlineſs, 

AVARVCIOUS, 1 covetous. 2 niggardly. 

AU'CTION (of auctio, lat. of augeo, to en- 
large) a public ſale of goods, &c. where he 
that bids moſt is the buyer. 

AUDA/CIOUS (of audex, lat. of audeo, to 

: _ I daring, deſperate. 2 bold, confi- 

ent. 


AU'DIBLE (of auditus, lat, of auris an ear) 


I that may be heard, 2 loud, roaring, 


making a great noilſe. - | 
AUDIENCE (of audientia, lat. of audio to 
hear) 1 the action of hearing. 2 an aſſem · 
bly hearkening to ſomething ſpoken. 
AUDIENCE Court, a court belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal authori- 
ty with the court of Arches, tho* inferior 
in antiquity and dignity, 
AU'DIT, 1 a hearing, as of a lecture, or dif. 
courſe, 2 examining an account. 
AUDITORY, 1 an aſſembly of hearers, 
2 a ſchool, or place of hearing. 


1 


WWVE-MARY (of ove hail, and #foria Mas | 


- FO 
n, lat.) a prayer uſed by papiſts to the vir. 


gin Mary. 

To ade 4 (of wenger, fr.) to revenge, 
or puniſh, 

AVENOR (of avena, lat. oats) an officer of 
the king's ſtables, who provides oats for his 
horſes, ö 

AVENUE (avenue, fr.) a paſſage, entrance 
or way 4 a place. 2 a — or alley of 


trees, &c, 
To AVER (averer, fr.) to avouch, aſſert, 


or affirm. 

AVERAGE, a ſervice which the tenant 
owes to the lord by horſe, or carriage of 
horſe. 2 a certain allowance out of the 
Hogs to the maſter of a ſhip, 3 equal 

res. 

AVE'RSE (of averſus, lat. of averſor to turn 
from) 1 contrary, or turned away, 2 that 
hates or abhors a thing. 

To AVERT 1 ,averto, lat.) of a from, and 
werto to turn) 1 to turn away. 2 to turn or 
drive away. | 


AVERY, a place where oats and provender 


are kept, for the king's horſes. 

AUFF, or ELF, a fool, 

To AU'GMENT (of augeo, lat. to increaſe) 
x to increaſe, enlarge, or improve. 2 to 
make a thing ſeem greater. 

AU'GUR (augur, lat. a diviner) a ſoothſayer 
or diviner, — that foretelleth things to 
e by the flying, ſinging, or feeding of 

ir 

AUGUST, adj, (of augufius, lat. royal) x 
noble, royal, imperial. 2 ſacred, vene- 
rable, divine. 

AU'GUST, ſabj, the fixth month, called 


ſextilis, till in honour of Auguſtus it changed 


its name for his, 

AVVIARY (of aviarium, lat of avis a bird) 
a place where birds are kept, a cage, 
a decoy. 2 a buſhy place in woods, here 
birds reſort. 

AVI Drry (of awvidiras, lat. of aweo to de- 
ſire) greedineſs, eagerneſs, deſire, appetite. 

AU'K WARD, unhandy, untoward. 

AU'LIC (of aulicus, lat. of aula a court) court- 
ly, or belonging to the court. 

2 (of amelette, fr.) a pancake made 
of eggs. 


AUNT (of une tante, fr.) a father's or mo- 


ther's ſiſter, 

AVOCAMION (of avvcatio, lat. of a from, 
ang voco to call) 1 a calling from, or away, 
a diverting the thoughts, 2 an impediment, 
obſtacle, or hindrance. 

To AVOI D, 1 to eſchew, or ſhun, 2 to 


quit, or leave. 3 to diſcharge, or caſt forth 


by &c, 
AVOIRDUPOIS Weight, a weight of 16 
ounces to the pound. : 
To AVOUCH (of av, fr.) to aſſert, main» 


tain, or juſtify, 


To 


AUS 


To AVOMW. r to juſtify, vindicate, or affert, 
2 to own or profeſs, 
AU'RA, lat. 
wind. 2 an airy exhalation or vapour. 


AURE'LIA, lat. 1 (in Botany) the herb gol- 
den floramour. 2 (with Naturaliſts) the 


firſt apparent change of the eruca of any 


inſet. a 

ARVCULA, lat. (a dim. of auris an ear) 1 a 
little ear, the outſide of an ear. 2 the 
herb borrage. 3 the flower called bear's- 
ear, or commonly viccolus. . 

AU'RICLE (in ANATOMY) the external 
ear, or that part of it which is prominent 
from the head. ö 

AURV/CULAR (of auricularis, lat. of auris 
an ear) of, or ſpoken in the ear; as auri- 
cular confeſſion, is ſuch as Roman catholics 
whiſper in the ears of their prieſts, 

AURIGA, lat. 1 a carter, a waggoner, a 
charioteer. 2 anorthern conſtellation, con- 
fiſting of twenty ſtars. 

AURIPIGMENTUM, lat. (of auram gold, 
and pingo to paint) a ſort of arſenick of a 
yellow colour, yellow orpiment, or orpine. 

AURO'R /\, lat. (i. e. aurea bora, the golden 
hour) the morning twilight, the dawn or 
break of day. 

AURORA (according to the Poets) is the 
daughter of Titan and Terra, or as Heſiod, 
the mother of Memnon and Tithonus, bro- 
thers of Laomedon. She is feigned to be 
"the ruddy goddeſs of the morning, the meſ- 
ſenger of the approaching ſun. 

AURORA Forealis, lat, (i. e. the northern 
twilight) an extraordinary meteor of a lumi- 
nous appearance, which is vifible in the 
night time, in the northern parts of the 
heaven. 

RUM, lat. (of V heb. fire, becauſe it 
is permanent in the fire) gold. | 

AU fulminans, lat. (i. e. thundering 
gold) a chemical preparation of gold diſſolved 
in aqua regis, and precipitated with volatile 
ſpirit of Sal armoniac, or oil of tartar ; it 
has its name from its being inflammable, 
not only by fire, but by a gentle heat, over 
the fire in a ſpoon, &c. and being thus 
heated, it fulminates, or gives a report like 
thunder, 

AU'SPEX, lat. (of avis a bird, and ſpecs 
to view) a ſoothſayer or diviner, by ſeeing 
what birds do. KS 

AU'SPICE, a fign or token of the ſucceſs or 
events of things, ſhewn by flying, or other 
actions of birds. 

AUSPI'CIOUS (of a»ſpicatus, lat, fortunate) 
lucky, happy, fortunate, favourable, proſ- 
perous. 

AUSTERE (of auſterus, lat. harſh, rugged, 
rough, ſharp, ſad, crabbed, ſtern. 
AUSTERITY, 1 ſeverity, ſtrictneſs, ri- 

gour. 2 roughneſs in taſte. 


1 a gentle gale, or blaſt of 


| ving power in himſelf, 


AWA 


ſouth- wind, or ſouth part of the world) 
ſouthward, ſouthern, 

AUSTRAL ig, (in Aſtronomy) are the fix 
ſouthern figns of the Zodiac, viz, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
and Piſces, 

AUTHENTIC, or AUTHE'/NTICAL (ﬆ 
auh, gr. avdevlia authority) 1 that is 
of good authority. 2 original. 

AUTTHOR (of aufor, lat. of evfw, gr. to 
create or make) 1 the firſt cauſe of a thi 
2 a writer or compoſer. 3 the contriver 
inventor, 4 the Head of a party or faction. 

AUTHOYRITY (of author) 1 power, rule, 
credit. 2 leave, or licence, 3 a paſſage 
out of an author. | 

To AU'THORISE, 1 to give power or ay- 
thority to. 

AUTO'UGRAPHY (of auroyeapo;, gr, of 
&uT3; ſelf, and y:apw to write) written with 
ones own hand. 

AUTO#CRASY (of auloxeacie, gr. of ul); 
ſelf, and »p4r©- power) ſupremacy, or ha- 


AUTOGENEAL (of aun, gr. a fell. 
birth) produced by itſelf, ſelf-begotten. 
AUTO*®LOGY (of ayrooyia, gr. of aud: 
ſelf, and Atyw to ſpeak) a ſpeaking of, or 
to ones own ſelf, | 
AUTO"M ATON, gr. (of dd ſelf, and u- 
04424 to be ready) 1 a ſelf- moving machine; 
or engine which has the principle of motion 
within itſelf. 2 (with Phyſical writers) the 
motion of the heart, the working of the 
bowels, &c, 
AUTO/PSY (of «ulolie, gr. of &i ſelf, 
and d,, to view) the view of any thing 
taken by the fight ; or the ſeeing with one's 
own eyes, : 
AUTUMN (cf autumnns, lat.) the time of 
harveſt and vintage, from the ſixth of Au- 
guſt to the ſixth of November. 
AUXE'SIS, gr. of du to augment) 1 an 
amplifying, or increaſing. 2 (with Rhetori- 
cians) a magnifying or enlarging upon a 
thing too much. 
AUXPLIUM, lat. (of augeo to increaſe) 
1 aid, help, ſuccour, ſupply. 2 (with Phy- 
ficians) any medicine that is good againſt a 
diſeaſe, + | 
AUXUVLIARY (of auxiliaris, lat. of auxilior 
to aid) helping, aiding or aſſiſting. 
AUXILIARY Verb. (in Grammar) are ſuch 
as help to conjugate others. 
AW, or AWE, dread, fear, reverence, re- 
ſpe, 
To AWA/IT, See To wait; 
To AWA'KE, 1 to wake, or rouſe a perſon 
from ſleep, 2 to awake, as in the moru- 
ing. 3 to beſtir, or take to heart, 
To AWARD, I to adjudge, or give ſentence 
in behalf of one, 2 to avert, or bear off a 
blow, | | 


AU'STRAL (ot auſtralis, lat. of auſter the 


AWARE, provided, ready. 3 
he 18 AWAY, 


w> A F 52. 4 o> 
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BAC 


AWAY, 1151 get you gone! 2 begone, 


away with him. . . 
WIE FU l., terrible, venerable, horrible. 


AWKWARD, See Aukward, 

An AWM, 1 a beard of corn. 24 meaſure 
of wine, being 360 pounds. 

AWO KE. See to azpake, 

AWR, crooked, or diſtorted. 

AX, or AXE, a tool uſed by carpenters, &c. 

A'XIOM (of afinwua, gre of af ben to think 
elegantly) a propoſition, maxim, or ſelf- 
evident truth, . 

AXIS (of axis, lat. of & y to turn) this pro- 
perly ſignifies that ſtreight line in a figure at 
reſt, about which the figure revolves, 1n 
order to pruduce, or generate a ſolid. 

AXIS (in Peritrochio) a machine for the 
raiſing of weights, conſiſting of a cylindrical 
beam, which is the axis lying horizontally, 
and ſupported at each end by a piece of tim- 
ber, and ſomewhere about it is a tympanum 
or wheel, which is called the Peritrochtum, 
in the circumference of which are made 
holes to put in ſtaves (like thoſe of a wind- 
laſs or capſtan) in order to turn the axis 
round the more eaſily, to raiſe the weight 
by a rope that winds round the axis. 

A'ZIMUTH Circles, great circles of the 

| ſphere, interſecting in the zenith and nadir, 
and cutting the horizon at right angles, as 
Z, C, N, Zen, and Zqn, (See fig. 6.) 
are azimuth circles, 

AZIMUTH, of the ſun or any ftar, is an arch 
of the horizon intercepted between the me- 
ridian, and the vertical circle the obje& is 
in; as Hg, or O, g, is the azimuth of the 
ſun at e. See fig. 6. a 

AZ ORES 3, iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, 
in 40 deg, of north latitude, where ſome 
geographers place the firſt meridian for the 
longitude, | 

A'ZURE (of azur, fr.) the ſky-colour, or 
light blue. 


B. 


B the third note in the gamut, or 
ſcale of muſic. f 

BABE or BABY, 1 an infant. 2 a puppet, 
or image for a child to play with. 

BA'BLE, chat, or prattle. | 

BA'BLER, one that talks too much, or im- 
pertinently, #2 

BAUBOON (of babeuin, fr.) a large kind of 

monkey. 

BA'CCHANA/LS (of Bacchanalia, lat. cf 
Bacchus the god of wine) certain feaſts ce- 
lebrated in honour of the God Bacchus. 

BACHELOR, BACHELOUR, or BAT- 
CHELOUR (of baccalaureus, lat. of bacca 
a beny, and /aurus laurel) 1 a graduate 
in the univerſity, 2 a fingle man. 


We 
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| 


BAI 


BA'CHELORSHIP, 1 the degree of bache- 
lor in the univerfity. 2 the being a fingle 

man. 

To BACK, I to aſſiſt or encourage, 2 to 

mount a horſe, 

To give BACK, 1 to retire, 2 to return 
or reſtore, | 
To go BACK. 1 to return back again, 2 

not to perform ones promiſe, - 
BACK, the hinder part of a man or beaft, 


from the ſhoulders to the reins. 


| To BA'CKBITE, to ſlander or abuſe a perſon 


behind his back, or in his abſence. 
BA!CK-STAFF, a ſea- inſtrument to take 
the ſun's altitude with ones back towards it, 
To BA'CKSLIDE, to turn back or revolt 
from, to ſhuffle. | 
BA/CKWARPDVY!” x on the backſide, 2 flow 
or negligent; 3 averſe, or oppoſite to. 
BA'CON, hog's fleſh ſalted and dried. 
BACULE or BASCULE, fr. (in Fortifi- 
cation) is a kind of port cullis or gate, made 
like a pitfall, with a counterpoiſe, and ſup- 
ported by two great ſtakes. It is nſually 
made before the corps de guard, advanced 


near the gates. 


BACULO#METRY (of BAA reo a ſtaff, and 
Aut rte to meaſure) the art of meaſuring 
acceſſible or inacceſſible diſtances, by the 
help of one or more ſtaves. 

BAD. I ill, not good, naught. 2 ſick, or 
not well, 3 bidden, or ſpoken to. 

BADGE, a fign, mark or token, 

BA DGER. 1 a huckſter, or one that buys 
corn, &c. and ſells it again, 2 the name 
of a wild beaſt, 

To BAFFLE. 1 to ſham, fool, or amuſe 
one. 2 to balk, or diſappoint. 3 to con- 
found by reaſons. | 

BA'GGAGE (of ôagage, fr.) 1 goods for 

- ſoldiers. 2 a trull, or impudent woman. 
3 lumber, or uſeleſs goods. 

BAGNIO, ital. a hot houſe, or place to bathe 
and ſweat in, 

B ACUETTE, fr. (in Architecture) a ſmall 
round moulding, leſs than an aſtragal, ſome- 
times carved and enriched with foliages, 
ribbands, laurels, &c. 

BAIL (of 54, fr.) 1 ſurety, or ſecurity. 
2 the bound or limit of a foreſt. 

To BAIL, to be ſurety for a perſon arreſted, 
apprehended, or impriſoned. 

BAUVLIFF (of bazlif,, fr.) 1 a magiſtrate is 
a corporation, 2 the governor of a caſtle, 
3 an officer appointed to arreſt perſons for 
debt, 4 a land-ſteward. 

BA'ILIWICK, the precinct of a bailiff's ju- 
riſdiction. 

+ BAIN (of bin, fr.) a bath. 

To BAIT. 1 to allure, cr entice by bait, 
2 to fight creatures with dogs, &c. 3 to 
teaze, or provoke a perſon, 4 to ſtop, ta 
eat or drink on a journey. 

To BAIT {in Falconry) a hawk is {uid to 


bait, 


— af 
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BAL 
bait, when the claps her wings, and ſtoops 
to her prey. 
BAIZE, a kind of Ruff, 
To BAKE, to dreſs, or roaſt in an oven. 
BA'KER-LEGG'D, ſtraddling, with the legs 
bowing outwar d. 
BALANCE. See Ballance. 


BA'LCONY (of une balron, fr.) a frame be- 


fore the window of a houſe. 


BALD, 1 without hair. 4 thread-bare or 


fimple. 
BA'LDERDASH. 
2 -paltry, confuſed diſcourſe, 


mangle. 
To BA'LDERDASH, to adulterate, or ſo- 


x mixture, or mingle- 


phiſticate. 
BALE (of bale, fr.) 1 a pack of merchan- 
dize. 2 the e of a pal. 


BA'LEFUL, ſorrowful, woeful. 

BALK. 1 a piece of ground left unplowed. 
2 a beam in building. 3 diſappointment 
or baffle. 4 ſhame or diſgrace. 
dice or damage. 

To BALK. 1 to paſs by or omit, 2 to hin- 
der a top, &c. of its cuſtom. 3 to fru- 


ſtrate or diſappoint. 4 to put one out of 


countenance. 


BALL (of bale, fr.) 1 any round body, 2 a | 


public dancing meeting. 

BALL and Socket, a device made of braſs, to 
hold any mathematical inſtrument on a ſtaff, 
as a quadrant, teleſcope, &c. 

To BALL, See To baw!l, 

BA'LLAD (of ballade, fr.) 1 a fort of French 
poetry, 2 a common ſong. 

ToBA'LLANCE (of balancer, fr.) 1 to weigh, 
2 to poiſe, or make even weight. 3 to 

weigh and conſider, 4 to make accounts 


equal. 

BALLANCE (of bis twice, and /anx a ſcale) 
1 a pair of ſcales. 2 even weight. 3 the 
name of one of the celeſtial ſigns. 4 the 
difference between the debtor and creditor 
ſides in an account. 5 the difference be- 
tween the value of imports and exports, 
6 that part of a watch which regulates its 


motion, | | 
BA'LLAST (of ballaſt, fr.) ſtones, ſand, or 


any weight put into an empty ſhip, to make 
her fail _—— 
BALLI'STA 
to caſt) a large croſs-bow uſed by the 
ancients, to ſhoot darts or ſtones with, 
BA/LLISTER or BA/LLUSTER (in Archi- 
tecture) is a little column, or pilaſter adorn- 
ed with mouldings, and ſerving to form a 


reſt or ſupport for the arm, and, in ſome 


meaſure, to anſwer the end of a balcony, 
BALLVSTICS (of balliftz, lat. croſs-bows, 


or engines for caſting ſtones, javelins, &c.) | 


the art of making ſuch engines. 
BALLOON or BALLON (of Sallon, fr.) 1 

a foot-ball, 2 a great ball with which 

princes and noblemen uſe to play, 

: A 


| 


' 


5 preju- 


(of Banielea, gr. of ga 


BAN 
BA'LLOT (of Galore, fr.) a ball to give one 
vote, 
BA'LLOTING, a manner of chuſing officers, 


&c. by balls of different colours, according 
to the diverſity of candidates. 


| BA!LLUSTRA/DE, a row of pillars or rails, 


ſuch as we ſee around ſome altats, fonts, 
ſquares, &c. 
BALM or BA/LSAM. 1 the juice of a tree, 
of a moſt fragrant ſmell, 2 ſeveral chemi- 
cal compoſitions. 3 a herb ſo called. 
BA'LNEUM, gr. a bath, or waſhing place. 
BALNEUM arenæ, lat. i. e. a ſand - bath 
(in Chemiſtry) a ſand-heat, wherein cucur- 
bites and other veſſels, containing herbs, 
flowers, fruits, &c, are ſet in order to be 
i diſtilled, &c. 

BALNEUM Marie (in Chemiſtry) is when 
a veſſel containing the water to be diſtilled, 
is ſet in another veſſel of hot water. 

BALNEUMN waporis (in Chemiſtry) is when 

a veſſel is ſet in another, half full of water, 
and heated from vapours which ariſe 
from the boiling water. 92 

BA LSAM. See Baln, 

BALSA MIC or BA'/LMY, having the qua. 
lity of balſam. ; 

To BAM or to BAMBOO'ZLE, to fun, to 
fib, to ſham, 

BA/MBOO, the name of a ſugar cane in the 
Weft- Indies. | 

+ To BAN, to curſe, or wiſh miſchief to one. 

BAN, See Arier- ban. 

BA'NCUS (of bancus, lat, a bench) 1 a bench, 
bank, ſeat or table, 2 a tribunal, or place 
of judicature, 

BAND. 1 any ſort of ſtuff to bind with, 
2 a troop or company. 3 a bond or tye. 
4 "_—_ the clergy, &c. wear about the 
neck. ; 

BAND (in Architecture) one of the diviſions 
of the architrave, - | | 

Train-BANDS or Trained-BANDS, regi- 
ments made up of the inhabitants of a city, 
&c, trained up to arms. | 

BA'NDAGE (of bandage, fr.) a binding, ot 
tying up. 2 


| BANDAGE (among Surgeots) a” fillet ot 


roller of linen cloth, fitted for binding up 
wounds, ſores, &c. 

BA'NDELET (of bandelette, fr.) a little band; 
fillet or ſtring. 1 7 | 
BANDELETE (in Architecture) an ornament 

encompaſſing a pillar quite round about like 


a ring. | 
BA/NDEROL (of banderole, fr.) a little flag 
or ſtreamer, - 
BANDI'TTE (of bandire to outlaw) out- law d 
perſons in Italy, who become robbers or 
highwaymen. : 
BA/NDLE, an Iriſh meaſure of two foot is 


length. | 
BANDOLEERS or BA'NDELIERS (of lan- 
ERS (of | : 


B A P 


eres. fr.) little wooden caſes covered 
df, BY each of them containing a 
charge of powder for a muſket, of which 
each muſketeer uſually wore twelve, hang- 
ing on a ſpoulder- belt or collar. : 
BANDORE (of mayTgga, gr. a muſical in- 
froment) a muſical inſtrument, the ancient 
ſhepherd's pipe, conſiſting of ſeven reeds. 
To BA VDV (of bander, fr.) 1 to toſs a ball 
at tennis. 2 to agitate, debate, or diſcuſs. 
to make a faction or party. : 
BANDY, a fort of crooked club or ſtick to 
frike a ball with. 


BANE (of bana, fax. a murderer, or deſtroyer. 


of men) 1 death, poiſon. 2 deſtruction, 
ruin, undoing of one. A 
Rats-BANE, arſenic, a poiſonous mineral, 
W:lf s-BANE, aconite, or deadly nightſhade, 
Ty» BANG, to beat with a ftick or otherwiſe, 
To BA'NISH (of banner, fr.) 1 to ſend 
into exile, 2 to drive or turn away. 
BA/NISHMENT, exile, or being baniſhed. 
BA/NISTERS, See Balluſters. 
BANK (of bancus, lat.) 1 a hillock or ri- 
ſing ground, 2 the fide of the fea, or of 
a river, 3 a ſhelf, or ſhallow place in the 
ſea, 4 a public ſtock of money. 
BANKER, he that keeps a bank of money. 
BA/NKRUPT (of bancus a bank, and rumpo 
to break, lat.) one that breaks and ſteps 


aſide, being, or pretending to be, unable to 


pay his debts. 

BANKRUPTCY or BANKRUPCY, the 
turning bankrupt, 

To BANN or BANNE. See To ban, 

A BANNER (of banniere, fr.) 
or enſign, 

BA'NNING, curſing, from To han. 

BANNS or BANES of Matrimony, the pub- 
lication of marriage=contracts in the church. 

BANIANS of India, a crafty but fair-ſpoken 
people, who ſell the commodities of thoſe 

. 
BANQUET (of banguet, fr.) an entertain- 

ment, or feaſt, 

To BANQUET, to feaft, or 
tuouſly, 

PANQUETTE (of banguette, fr.) a little 
bauk, or raifed way, | 
BANQUETTE (in Fortification) is à little 
fout-pace, or elevation of earth, in figure 
of a ſtep, at the bottom of a parapet, or 
that which the ſoldiers get upon to diſco- 
ver the counterſcarp, or to fire upon the 
enemy in the mote, or in the covert-way. 
Theſe banquettes are generally a foot and a 

2 high, and almoſt three foot broad. 
0 ÞANTER, to jeft, to jeer, or play upon, 
BANTLING, a child begotten befite 8 


riage. 

BAPTISM (of Ran, gr. of game 
to plunge or dip) waſhing or purifying; the 
firſt ſacrament of the chriſtian church, 

To BAPTVIZE, to chriſten, or purify by 


feed volup- 


a ſtandard, | 


I 


| 


_— 
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BAR — 
waſhing the body all over, or dipping undet 
water, according to the original, or Greek 
etymology, 

BAPTUSTERY, a baſon, or font to bap- 

tize in. a 

BAR (of barre, ft.) 1 a long narrow piece of 
wood, or iron, &c. 2 the place where Iaw- 
yers plead, or where criminals fland to be 
tried. 3 a ſhallow at the mouth of a har- 
bour. 4 a ſtoppage or hindrance, 5 (in 
Mufic) is a line drawn perpendicular thro* 
the note lines. 

To BAR. 1 to ſtop, or faſten with a bar. 
2 to hinder or keep from. 3 to except, 
as bar accidents, &c. 

BARBARIANS (of BEER, gr. barbarous 
or rude) barbarous, rude, or wild people, 
The Greeks and Latins uſed to call all na- 
tions, not of their extraction, Barbarians, 

BA/RBARISM, an impropriety in ſpeech, or 
a corrupt form of ſpeaking or pronouncing. 

BARBAROCUS. 1 ſavage, wild or unpolites 
2 inhuman, cruel, fierce. 

BARBA/RITY, cruelty, inhumanity. 

BA/RBED (of barbatus, lat. of harba a beard) 
1 having a beard. 2 bearded, as a fiſh-hook. 
3 covered with barbs, 4 ſhaved or trimmed. 

BA/RBLES, a diſeaſe in cattle, known by 
two paps under the tongue. 

BARBS, a ſort of atmour for horſes, for- 
merly in uſe, 

BARDS (of bardes, fr.) poets among the an- 
cient Britons and Gauls, who deſcrib'd in 
verſe the brave actions of their nations; ſo 
called from Bardus the ſon of Druis, who 
reigned over the Gauls. 9222 

BARDA CHIO or BARDASH (of bardache, 
fr.) a boy kept for pleaſure, to be uſed 
contrary to nature, 

BA/RDESA/NIST'S, heretics, followers of 
Bardeſanes and the Valentinians, and de- 
nied the reſurrection of the dead. 

BARE. 1 naked, uncovered. 2 without hait 
or graſs, 3 only, or on his bare word. 4 
Sometimes the preterperfeCt tenſe of bear, 
zs he bare it with patience, 5 lean, meagre, 
or bare of fleſh, 

BARELV. 1 nakedly, 2 ſcarcely or hard- 
ly. 3 poorly or ſlenderly. 

A BARGAIN, f an agreement or contract. 
2 a pennyworth. 3 jeſting on a perſon, 
4 it is agreed. : 

BARGE (of berge, fr.) 1 a boat for ſtate or 
pleaſure. 2 a large boat uſed for carrying 
goods on a river, 

BARGE- Maſter, a ſurveyor of mines, 

BARGE-Cowrt, a court held for the affairs of 
mines. 

BARGE-Couples (in Architecture) a beam 
mortaiſed into another, to ſtrengthen the 
building. f 

BARK (of barque, fr.) I a little ſhip or 
veſſel. 2 the rind or coat of a tree. 


To BARK, 1 to peel trees, or take their 
| F dar 


B A R 


bark off. 2 

at, or ridicule another. 

Balg LE NV, a grain well known. 

BARLEV Cen, the leaſt of Engliſh long 
meaſure, three of which laid end to end 
make an inch. 7 

BARM. See f. 

BARN, a corn-houſe, or repoſitory for grain, 
hay, Kc. 

BARN or BEARN, a Scotch, or north coun- 
try word for a child, 

BA'RNACLE. 1 an inftrument to hold a 
horſe's noſtril. 2 a Solan gooſe, a fowl in 
the Paß, an iſland on the coaſt of Scot- 
land, ſuppoſed by ſome to grow on trees, 
or by others on the rotten planks cf ſhips. 
3 a kind of fhell- fiſh, that grows on the 
bottoms of ſhips, 

BARC/METER or BAUROSCOPE (of de 
weight, and ii to meaſure) an inſtrument 
to meaſure the weight of the incumbent air, 


BAROMETER Marine, an inſtrument ſerv- 


ivg for the ſame uſes at ſea, as the other at 
land. 

BAROMETER portable, is one that can be 
conveniently and ſafely carried from place 
to place. 

PAROMETER 7/7eel, 
muter with an index. 

BARON (of bare, lat. a lord) a degree of 
ncbility next to a viſcount ; of barons there 
are three ſorts, Barons of the Cinque-ports, 
Barons of the Exchequer, and Barons that 
are peers of the realm, 

BA'RONAGE. I the title or dignity of a 
baron. 2 a tax to be raiſed for the King, 
out of the precincts of baronies. 

BARONESS, the wife of a baron, 

B-UVRONET, the loweſt hereditary degree of 
honcur, founded by James I. anno 1611, 

BAUROSCOPE (of Bde©- weight, and C uo 
to obſerve) the ſame as Barometer, which 
ſce. | | 

BARR, See Bar, 

BA/RKACAN (of beuracan, fr.) a ſort of 
coarſe camblet. 

P.A'RRAQUE or BA/RRACE (of barrague, 
fr.) a houſe for ſuldiers to lodge in. 

 BA'RREL (of bai, fr.) a meaſure of divers 
liquors, as of beer, ale, &c. thirty-ſix gal- 
lons is a barrel of beer, thirty-two of ale,&c, 

BA'RREN, fruitleß, ſterile, dry, empty. 

BYRRETOR (of barratter, old fr ) a wran- 
gler, quarreller, or ſtirrer up of ſtrife. 

BA'RRETRY or BA/RRATRY (in Com- 
merce) is the maſter of a ſhip's cheating 
the owners or inſurers, either by running 
away with the ſhip, ſinking her, or em- 

. bezzling her cargo. 

BARRETRY (in Inſurances) fignifies diſ- 
ſenſions and quarrels among officers and 
ſeamen. 

BARRICADO or BARRICADOE (of bar- 
ricade, fr.) a defence made in haſte with 


is a common baro- 


to bay as a dog, &c. 3 to rail 


| 
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trees cut down, carts, or barrels of earth,ge, 
| BA'RRIERþ (of barrieres, fr.) 1 boundaries, 


2 a running exerciſe, within bars, 


BA/RRIERYS (in Fortification) are great ſtakes, 
about four or five foot high, placed at the 
diſtance of eight or ten foot from one an- 
other, with their tranſoms, or overthwart 
rafters, to ſtop either Horſe or foot, that 
would enter or ruſh in with violence. Theſe 


barriers are commonly ſet up in a void ſpace 


between the citadel and the town, in 


half-moons, 
BA/RRISTER, an advocate, or pleader at 
the bar, 
Utter BARRISTER, one admitted to plead 
without the bar, | 
Inner BARRISTER, a counſellor or ſerjeant, 
admitted to plead within the bar. 
Vocation BARRISTERS, ſuch as are newly 
called to the bar, who are obliged to at- 
tend the ſervice of the houſe, for the fix 
long vocations following. 
BARROW. 1 a little hill, or mount cf 
earth, ſuch as are caſt up in ſeveral parts of 
England, and are ſuppoſed to be Roman 
burying places. 2 an inſtrument to can) 
ſtones, earth, &c. 
To BA'RTER, to truck, or exchange one 
commodity for another, 
BA'RTON, a coop for poultry, 
BASE, adj. (of bas, fr.] 1 mean, low, vile. 
2 of mean parentage or extraction. 3 ſhame- 
ful, diſhoneſt, knaviſh, 4 ſneaking ot 
cowardly, 5 penurious or miſerly, 6 coun- 
terfeit or baſe coin, 7 a baſtard, or baſe 
born. 8 an inferior court. 9 ſtark naught, 
or of no value. 
BASE or BASIS, ſubſt. (of bajis, lat. the 
ſoundation) 


of any thing. 2 the ſmalleſt piece of oid- 
nance. 3 the name of a fiſh, otherwiſe 


called a ſea-wolf, 4 the bottom of any 
figure, i i l 

BASE * Architecture) is the foot of a pillar, 
that ſuſtains it, or that part that is uoder 
the body, or lies upon the pedeſtal or zocle, 
when there is any; and therefore it is not 
uſed for the loweſt part of a column, but 
for all the ſeveral ornaments or mouldings 
that reach from the apophyges, or rifing of 

the ſhafts of pillars, to the N F 

BASE of any ſolid figure, is its lowermo 
plain Ma radi which it ſtands, 

BASE (in Fortification) is the exterior fide of 
the polygon, viz. the imaginary line, which 

is drawn from the flanked angle of a ba- 
ſtion to the angle oppoſite to it. 

BASE Line (in Perſpective) is the common 
ſection of the picture, and the geometrical 
plane. : 

BASE Ring (of a Cannon) is the great 1g 
next behind the touch- hole. 5 

BASE (of a Triangle) any one fide of a ff. 
angle may be called the baſe; but — 


x the foundation, or ground = 


ſays 1 
4880 
ment, 
B4ST, ] 
Mats, 
B4'ST a 
T bo 
To Bas 
2 to ag 
To Bas) 
beat, 8 


BAS 


and more properly, that fide which is pa- 

rallel to the horizon is taken for the baſe, 

And the ſame is to be underſtood of the 
| baſe of any plain figure. 

BASE or BASS (in Muſic) is the loweſt and 
the fundamental part thereof, without which 
any part of muſie is imperfect, f 

BA'SIL (among Joiners, Kc.) is the ſloping 
edge of a chiſſel, or of the iron of a plane, 

BASIL, the name of an herb, otherwiſe call- 
ed ſweet- baſil. 

BA'SHFUL, modeſt, timorous, ſhamefaced. 

BA/SILIC (of Baoikinn, gr. a king's palace, 
of Bache a King) this, among the an- 
cients, was a large hall, with porticos, iſles, 
tribunies, and tribunal, where the Kings 
themſelves adminiſter'd juſtice z but the 
name is ſomewhat differently applied now- 
2· days, being given to churches and tem- 
ples; as alſo to certain halls in princes 
courts, where the people hold their aſſem- 
blies, and the merchants meet and con- 
verſe together. 

B:VSILISK (of Baoinizx®-, gr. a ſerpent) 
a kind of ſerpent, ſometimes called a cocka- 

trice, becauſe they fancy he comes of a 
cock's egg. 

BASILVDAINS, heretics in the ſecond cen - 
tury, who held the errors of Simon Magus. 

F.\'SI3. See 3aſe. | 

To BASK, to lie in a place expos'd to the 
heat of the ſun, 

BA'SKET (of baſcuda, lat. a baſket) a uten- 
fil too well known to need deſcription. 

B.A'SON (of baſin, fr.) 1 a place near the 
ſea, where ſhips may ride in ſafety, 2 a 
reſervoir of water. 3 a veſſel to waſh hands 
in, &c. 

B SSA or BASHA'W, a Turkiſh officer of 
great authority. 

BASSO, ital. (in Muſic) generally ſignifies 
the baſe, but ſometimes, in pieces of muſic 
of many parts, the ſinging baſe is more par- 
ticularly called fo, | 

BAS Concertante, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies 
the baſe of the little chorus. 

BSO Continuo, ital. (in Muſic) fignifies 
the thorough baſs, and is generally diſtin- 
guiſned from the other baſſes by figures over 
cr under the notes, which figures are proper 
for the organ, harpſichord, theorbo-lute, &c. 

B. SSO Repieno, ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies the 
baſs of the grand chorus, or that which 
plays in ſome particular places. 

Ba SSO ON (of baſſvn, fr.) a muſical inſtru- 
| rent, being the baſs among hautboys. 
BAST, lime-tree wood made into ropes and 

mats, 

BA'STARD (of Boſtardus, lat. baſe-born) 
7 born out of wedlock. 2 falſe, ſpurious, 

To BA'STARDIZE. 1 to make baſtards, 

2 to adulterate, ſpoil, or corrupt. 

To BASTE or BAST (of Battre, fr.) 1 to 


beat, or bang ſoundly, 2 to moiſten meat 


7 


BAS 
with butter, Ke. while it is roaſting, 3 ta 
ſow with long ſtitches. 
B ASTIN.ADO (of baſtinade, fr.) beating or 
cudgelling with a flick, ce. 


; BA/STION (of baſtion, fr.) in Fortification, 


is now what was anciently called a bul- 

wark, and conſiſts of two faces, and ag 

many flanks, and was formerly called a 

Gorge, It ts uſually made of earth, ſome- 

times lined with ſtone or brick, but uſually 
faced with ſods or turfs. It is uſually made 

at the angles of forts; the lines terminat- 

Ing it are the two faces, two flanks, and 
two demigorges, as ABC DT, fg. 12. 

BASTION Cempeſead, is when two ſides of 
the interior polygon are very unequal, which 
makes the gorges alſo unequal. _ \ 

BASTION Cur, is that which makes a re- 
entering angle at the point, and is ſome- 
times called 

BASTION evith a Tenaille, whoſe point is 
cut off, and makes an engęle inwards, and 
two points outwards, This is done when 
water, &c. hinders carrying the baſtion to 
its full extent, or when it would be too 
ſharp, | 

BASTION Deformed, is that which wants 
one of its demi-gorges, becanſe one fide of 
the interior polygon is ſo very ſhort. ' 

BASTION Demi, has but one face and flank, 
and is uſually before a horn-work or crown- 
work; this is generally called an Empaul- 
ment. & 

BASTION Deubl:, is that which, on the 
plane of the great baſtion, hath another 
baſtion built higher, leaving twelve or eigh- 
teen foot between the parapet of the lower 
and foot of the higher. 

BASTION Flat, is that which is built on a 
right line. If the diſtance between the an- 
gles of the interior polygon be double the 
uſual length, then a baſtion is made in the 
middle beiore the curtain; but it generally 
has this diſad vantage, that unleſs there be 
an extraordinaty breadth allowed to the 
mote, the turning angle of the counter- 
ſcarp runs back too far into the ditch, ang 
hinders the ſight and defence of the oppo- 
ſite flanks. : 

BASTION Regular, is that which has its 

due proportion of faces, flanks, and gorges. 

BASTIONS Sclid, are thoſe that have their 
earth equal to the height cf the rampart, 
without any void ſpace towards the centre. 

BASTIONS, Vid or Hollow, are thoſe that 
have a ramport and parapet, ranging-only 

round about their flanks and faces, ſo that a 
void ſpace is left towards their centre, and 
the ground is there ſo low, that if the ram- 

rt be taken, no intrenchment can be made 
in the centre but what will lie under the 
fire. of the beſieged. : 

BA'STON (of U un, fr, x ſtaff] an _— 
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BAT 


the fleet, who attends the court with a red 
ſtaff. 

BAT, 1 a club to ſtrike a ball with. 2 the 
name of a ſmall winged animal, otherwiſe 
called a rere-mouſe, or flitter- mouls. | 

BA/'TABLE Ground, ſuch as lies between 
borders, eſpecially between England and 
Scotland, of cld, 

BA'TALION, See Battalion. 

BATTCHELOR. See Bachelor, 

To BATE, the ſame as Abate, which ſee. 

A BATH, water, or a place to waſh in. 

To BATHE, to waſh, or ſoak in water. 

A Knight of "the BATH, a mean order of 
knighthood in England. 

BATMA (at Smyrna) a weight containing 
fix oaks or four hundred drams. 

BATOO N (of baton, fr.) a ſhort thick 
ſtick, 

BATTALIA (of battaile, fr.) order of battle, 
or battle array, 

BATTA'LION (of Battalion, fr.) a body of 
foot ſoldiers, generally conſiſting of five, or 
fix hundred men, 

BA “TTEL, or BATTLE (of battaile, fr.) 1 
a fight or general engagement between two 
armies, 2 a duel, or ſingle combat. 

BATTEL-ARRAY, the order of battle, or 
ſoldiers drawn up in proper order for an en - 
gagement, 

BATTEL Royal (among Cockers) is a fight 
of a number of cocks engaged all together, 
ſo that the cock that ſtands the longeſt gets 
the day. 

BA'TTLEDOOR (of battoir, fr.) 1 an in- 
ſtrument to play at ſhuttle-cock, or ten- 
nis with, 2 a horn-book, becauſe it has 
much the ſame ſhape, 

A BATTEN (in Carpentry) is a ſcantling of 
wood, from two to four inches broad, and 
about an inch thick, 

To BATTEN, 1 to grow fat, or get fleſh, 
2 to welter, or wallow in. 

To BA'TTER (of batuo, lat. of Bals, gr. 
which, in the language of Delphos, is wa- 
Ie to kick, or ſpurn) 1 to beat or bruiſe. ' 
2 to beat down or demoliſh. 


BA'TTER, 1 water, flour, eggs, &c. mixed 


together for making pancakes. 2 (with 
Builders) a term uſed to ſignify that a wall, 

piece of timber, or the like, does not ſtrand 
upright, but Jeans from you ward; but when 
It leans toward you, they wy it over hangs, 
or hangs over, 

BA'TTERED, 1 beaten, or ule. 2 ru- 
ined, or decayed. 3 worn out with de- 
bauchery, 3 

BA'TTERY, 1 beating, or aſſault. 
breach made by battering. 

BATTERY _ (in Fortification) is a place raiſed 
on Purpoſe, where cannons are placed, 
from wnence to play on vie enemy. 

BATTERIES ces, are two batteries which 
play athwart one another, upon the ſame 


BAW VD, 1 obſcene, filthy, ſmutty. 2 lewd 
| To BAWL (of balo, lat. to bleat as a ſheep) to 


2 A 
| BA/YONET (of bayonette, fr.) a dagger do 


BDE 


thing, forming an angle, and beating with 
more violence and deſtruction, becauſe 


what one battery ſhakes the other beats BI 
down, 
BATTERY de Enfilade, is one that ſcours or | 
ſweeps the whole length of a ftreight line, Tg 
BATTERY en eſcarp, is that which plays Br 
obliquely. . 
BATTERY Joint, or par camerade, is when BE 
ſeveral guns play at the ſame time on any t 
lace, t. 
BATTERY de reverſe, or murdering battery, ſi 
10 tbat Which plays on the back of any BE. 
ace. O1 
BATTERY ſunk, or buried, is when its plat- BE: 
form is ſunk or let down into the ground, by 
ſo that there muſt be trenches cut in the an 
earth, againſt the muzzles of the guns, for BFA 
them. to fire out at, and to ſerve for em- th 
brazures, This ſort of batteries, which 


the French call en terre, and ruinate, is ge- 
nerally uſed on making of approaches, to 
beat down the parapet of any place, 

BAT1iEURS de ęſtrade, fr. are the horſemen 
ſent out before to make diſcoveries, and give 
an account to the general. 

To BATTLE (in the univerſity of Oxford) is 
to take up proviſions in the college- book. 
BA'TTLEMENTS, are the tops of walls of 
buildings, made in form of embrazure and 

merlons, in fortified places. 

BAT TO'"LOGY (of Batloxoyin, gr. of Bat, 
a filly poet, and A-. a ſpeech) tautology, 
or the often repeating of the ſame thing, 

To BAULK, See To Ball. 

BA'/WBLES, or BAUBLES (of babroles fr.) 
trifles, or childrens play-things. 

BAWDPD, or BAUD (of baude, old fr.) a pro- 
N or lewd woman, who tnakes it her 
buſineſs to debauch others for gain. 


or obſcene words or diſcourſe, 


cry out, or make a great noiſe, 

BAY (of baye, fr.) 1 a road for ſhips. 2 an 
empty place, in Maſonry, for a door or wit- 
dow. 3 a dam, to ſtop water. 

To keep one at BAY, to amuſe him. 

BAY-COLOUR, brown-red colour. 

BAY-TREE, the female laurel-tree. 

BAY-WINDOW (in Architecture) is a round 
window, or one made arch-ways. 

To BAY (of abboyer, fr.) x to bark like 3 
dog. 2 to cry like a lamb. 

To BAY (in Hunting) is when the deer have 
been hard run, they turn head 6 the 
dogs. 

BA/YARD, a bay horſe. 
fix on the muzzle of a muſket. 

BAYZE, or BAYES, a kind of cloth, wit 
a long nap, 

BDELLIUM (of 7572 heb.) 1 a black tre? 
in Arabia, of the bigneſs of an _ 


B E A 


2 the gum of the ſame tree, of a fragrant 
ſcent and bitter taſte, 

BE, a particle in compoſition, ſet before verbs, 
and ſignifies all over, as to bedaub, i. e. to 
danb all over. ; 

To BE, to exiſt, 


'BTACH, 1 the ſhore, or bound of the ſea, 


> the name of a well known tree, 

BEA/CONS (a Saxon word, ſignifying, to ſhew 
by ſigns) fires maintain'd on the ſea- coaſt, 
to prevent ſhip-wrecks, give notice of inva- 
ſions, &C« ; 


BEA/CONAGE, money paid for maintaining 


of beacons. 

BEADS (of fax. beavs, prayers) 1 roſary, uſed 
by the Roman catholics to pray with, 2 
an ornament worn about the neck, 


BEAD-ROLL, or BED-ROLL, a liſt of 


thoſe that uſed to be prayed for, | 
BEADS-MAN, an under- beadle, to clear the 
church-doors from beggars, children, &c, 


BEADLE, a mean officer in an univerſity, in 


a pariſh, or a court, 


BEADS (in Architecture) are mouldings, 
which in the Corinthian and Roman orders, 
are cut and carv'd into ſhort emboſſments, 
which look like beads worn in necklaces ; 


and ſometimes an aſtragal is thus carved. 

BEA/GLE, a ſort of hunting- dog. 

BEAK (of bec, fr,) x the bill of a bird. 2 
the head of a ſhip. 3 the ſpout, or cock 
of an alembic, 

BEA/KER, a drinking cup. 

BEAL, a whelk, or puſtule. 

To BEAL, to gather matter, as a fore. 


BEAM, 1 a great piece of timber uſed in build- 


ing. 2 the pole of a wain, or coach. 3a 
ray of light, 4 a meteor in ſhape of a co- 
lumn, 5 the main horn of a ſtag's head. 
6 the tongue of a balance, 7 the longeſt 


part of an anchor. 8 the great croſs tim- 


bers, that hold the ſides of a ſhip together, 

BEAM compaſſes, is an inſtrument conſiſting of 
a ſquare wooden, or braſs beam, having 
ſliding ſockets, that carry ſteel, or pencil 
points; and they are uſed for deſcribing 
large circles, where the common compaſſes 
are uſeleſs. | 

BEAM Feathers (in Falconry) the long fea- 
thers of a hawk's wing. | 

BEAR, 1 a wild beaſt. 2 two conſtellations 
in the northern hemiſphere, called the great 
and little bear, 

To BEAR, 1 to carry, or hold up. 2 to 
abide or ſuffer, 4 to yield, or bring forth 
fruit, in a proper and figurative ſenſe. 4 
to carry arms as a ſoldier, 5 to have a coat 
of arms, | 

To BEAR the loſs of a thing, 1 to make it 
good. 2 to take it patiently, 

To bring à project to BEAR, to make it proſ- 
per, take, or ſucceed. 

To BEAR @ good price, to fell well, or at a 
£00d rate, ' 


B E A 


To BEAR ene, 1 to make good, or be an- 
ſwerable for, 2 to fave harmleſs, or defend. 

To BEAR e, I to keep at a diſtance. 2 to 
avert, or turn away, 

To BEAR (in Gunnery) to level a piece of 
ordnance at a mark, 

BEARD (of barba, lat. a beard) the hair a- 
bout the chin and cheeks of an animal. 

BEARDED Haſts (with Floriſts) are huſks 
that are hairy on the edges, as the roſe- 
huſk, &c, 

BEA/RERS, 1 ſuch perſons as carry any 
thing. 2 ſuch as bear down or oppreſs 
others. 

BEARERS (in Architecture) are poſts or 
brick walls, trimmed up between the two 
ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its 
bearing, or to prevent its bearing on the 
ends only. | 

BEA/RING, 1 (in Carpentry) the bearing of 
a piece of timber, 1s the ſpace between the 
two fixed ends of it, when it has no other 
ſupport, which is called bearing at length, 
or between one end and a poſt, brick-wall, 
&c, trimmed up between the ends, to 
ſhorten its bearing, 2 (in Geography and 
Navigation) ſignifies the point of the com- 
paſs, that one place bears or ſtands off from 
another. 

BEA'ST (of bi, lat. a general name for all 
wild and ſavage creatures) 1 a brute or 
creature void of reaſun, 2 a filthy creature, 
a lewd man, or woman. 3 a game at cards 
like loo, | 

BEA'/STLY, 1 filthy, naſty, ſluttiſn. 2 lewd, 
laſcivions, obſcene, impudent. : 

To BEAT, (of batuo, lat. of Bale, gr. 
which in the Delphine language is waltw 
to kick, or ſpurn) 1 to ſtrike, or batter. 
2 to get the better of, .or overcome. 7 to 
uzzle ones brains with a thing. 

To BEAT an alarm (a military term) to give 
notice, by beat of drum, of ſome ſudden 
danger. 

To BEAUTIFY 4 (of beatifico, lat. of beatus 
happy, and facto to make) to make happy, 
or inrol among the bleſſed, 

BEATTI'FICAL, or 'BEA/TIFIC, the ma- 
king happy, or bleſſed. 

BEAU”TIFICA'TION, the act whereby the 
pope and his conſiſtory declare a perſon to 
be bleſſed, after his death, 

BEAU * (of beau fair, fr.) 1 a fine gentle- 
man, 2 a fop or ſpark. 

BEA/VER (of biewre, fr.) an amphibious ani- 
mal, like an otter. ' 

BEA/UTEQUS 3, or BEAUTIFUL, fine, 
handſome, comely, pretty, neat, fair, 

To BEA/UTIFY, to grace, embelliſh, or 
ſet off, 

BEA/UTY (of beaute, fr.) prettineſs, hand- 
ſomeneſs, comelineſs, fineneſs. 

A BEAUTY, a beautiful, very fair, hand- 
ſome, or charming perſon. A 

g 0 
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To BECA/LM, 1 ts make calm. 2 to appeaſe, 
BEC AU SE, by reaſon of, &c. 


BECK, 1 a till, rivulet, or little brook. 2 | 


a nod, or fign with the head. 

To BECKON, to make a ſign with one's 
finger, &c. 

To BECOME, 1 to be fit, fitting, or be- 
coming. 2 to grow, or be made, 

BED, a place to lie, or reſt on. ? 

BED (in Gunnery) is that thick plank which 
lies immediately under the piece, being, as 
it were, the body of the carriage. 

BED-MOULDING (among workmen) are 
thoſe members in a cornice which are placed 
below the coronet or crown, 

To BED ævith one, is to lie in the ſame bed; 
moſt uſually ſpoken of new married perſons 
on the firſt night. 

To BED (in Hunting) is when a roe lodges in a 
particular place. 

BEDDED, put to bed. 

BE/D-RIDDEN, obliged to keep his bed 
thro? age or ſickneis. 

BEDDER, the nether ſtone of an oil- mill. 

BE DEREPE, or BI DREPE, duty of ſome 
tenants to reap their landlord's corn. 

To BEDA'GGLE (of be and teagan, fax. 
to dip) to dirt the bottom or ſkirts of ones 
cloaths, 

To BEDE W, to beſprinkle, or wet with dew. 

BE DLAM, or BETHLEHEM, a ſtately 
hoſpital in Moorfields, for mad people, 

A BEDLAM, or BEDLAMITE, an inhabi- 
tant of Bedlam, or a perſon that is mad or 
diſtracted. 

BEE, a laborious creature that makes honey. 

BEECH, the name of a well known tree. 

BEEF (of bn, fr.) the fleſh of an ox, &c. 

BEEN, the perfect tenſe of 70 be, 

BEER, 1 the name of a drink too well known 
to need deſcription. 2 a wooden frame to 
carry dead people on. 

BEE'/SOM, a broom to ſweep with. | 

BEE'STINGS, or BRESTINGS, the firſt 
milk after birth. 

__ (of beta, lat.) the name of a garden 

erb, 

BEE'TLE, 1 a wooden inſtrument or ham- 
mer for divers uſes. 2 the name of ſeveral 
inſects. 

To BEF ALL, to happen. 

To BEFIT, to adorn, to become, to fit or 
agree to. 

To BEFO OL. 1 to make a fool of a per- 
ſon. 2 to call him ſo. 

BEFORE. 1 ſooner, 

3 in ſight or view. 

To BEFO'/UL, 1 to make foul, to bedawb, 
to dirt, &c. 

To BEFRIE ND, to favour. | 

To BEG, to 2k alms. 2 earneſtly to deſire. 

To BEGE'T, 1 to ingender. 2 to cauſe, or 
procure, 

To BEGIN, 1 to make a beginning. 2 to 
take beginning from, ck 


2 in the fore part. 


BEL 
To BEGVRT, to girt about: 


BEGLERBEG (i. e. lord of lords) a chief ry. 


ler, or governor of a Turkiſh province, 

To BEGU/ILE, to deceive, or cozen. 

To BEGRIVME, to black or ſmear with 
grime, as the black of a porridge-pot, &c. 

BEGUVNES, an order of nuns of St. Bega, 

BEHA/LF, part, intereft, fide, &c, 

To BEHA'VE, to carry, or demean ones elf, 
in regard to perſon or manners, 

To BEHEAD, to cut off the head, or ſepa. 
rate it from the body. | 

BE'HEMOTH (of ing, heb. a beaſt) a 
wonderful creature, by ſome taken for the 
river- horſe. 

+ BEHE STS, 1 commands, orders, &c. 2 
(in the ſingular number) promiſe. | 

BEHIND, 1 backwards, not before. 2 re- 
maining. ö 

To BEH OLD, 1 to look upon. 2 to regard, 
contemplate, or conſider. 

BEHO“LDEN, obliged, obligated. 

BEHOOYF, advantage, utility, benefit, inte- 
reſt. 

It re , It concerneth, or is neceſ- 
ary. 

BEING, r eſſence, or exiſtence. 2 habita- 
tion or dwelling. 3 ſeeing that, &c. as, 
being that I promiſed it, I will be as good 
as my word. 

To BELA/BOUR, to beat ſoundly, 

+ BELA/GGED, left behind. 

+ BELATED, too late in time. 

+ To BELAY, to waylay, or lay wait for, 

To BELCH, to break wind upward. | 

BELDAM (of belle fine, and dame a lady, 
or miſtreſs, fr.) a fine lady; but we uſe it 
Ironically, for a decrepit old woman. 

To BELEA/GUER, this verb begins to be 
out of uſe, and in its ſtead we uſe, To be- 
feege ; which ſee, 

B LEMNITES (of BAN, gr. a dart) the 
arrow-head, and finger ſtone, a kind af 
ſtone of a whitiſh, and ſometimes of a gold 
colour, ſo called from its reſembling the 
point of an arrow. 

BELFRY (of bell, fax. and fero, lat, to bear) 
that part of a tower, or ſteeple, where the 
bells hang. | 

BELGIC, or BELGIAN, pertaining to Bel 
gia, or the Low countries. 

BE'LLES LETTRES, fr. literature, the 
knowledge of languages, and ſciences alto, 

BELIEF, truſt, credit, or opinion. 

To BELVEVE, 1 to have faith. 2 to think, 
or be perſuaded. z to truſt, or confide in. 
4 to give aſſent to. 

BELIAL (of Ong, heb. of Wa without, 
and q profit) one good for nothing, 2 
wicked perſon, the devil, | 2 

A BELL (of bellan, fax. to roar) a ſounding 
inſtrument of metal, 

+ BE'LLICOSE (of bellicoſus, lat. of bellum 

Var) valiant in arms, warlike, To 
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To BELLOW, 1 to low, as kine do, 2 to 


fire. 
| BE!LLUINE (of bellui nus, lat, of bellua a great 


| longing to the pope. 2 (in Botany) the 


To BEMO AN, to lament, deplore, or be- 


BEN 
BELLI'GERAT® fof belligero, lat. of | 
1 war, and gero to bear) to make or 


wage war. 85 

BELLI'POTENT (of bellipotent, lat. of po- 
tent, powerful, and bello to fight) powerful 
in arms, or mighty in war. 


make a hollow or dreadful ſound. 
BE'LLOWS (of ble rv a blaſt, and belg bag, 
| fax.) a well known utenſil for blowing the 


beaſt) of, or belonging to, a beaſt, beaſtly, 
monſtrous, ' 

FELLUM, lat. war, the ſtate of war. 

BELLY, the part of the body incloſing the 
inwards, 

To BELLY, 1 to grow fat, to get a belly. 
2 to bunch out as a wall. 

BELLSWAGGER, a ſwaggering blade, a 
hectoring fellow, a bully. 

BELLOMANCY (of BN Halbe, gr. of 
SNS. a dart, and wayleie divination) a 


| kind of divination, or foretelling future 


things by arrows. 
To BELONG, to appertain to. : 
BELOVED, a pulpit expreſſion, ſignifying, 
loved by, | 
BELO'W, adv, the oppoſite of above. 
BELOW, prep. underneath, or beneath, 


BELT, 1 a girt to hang a ſword in, 2 a di- 


ſtemper in ſheep, 3 (in the plural number) 
two girdles or faſciæ, obſerved in the body 
of Jupiter. 
BELV/DERE 3, ital. (i. e. pleaſant to be- 
hold) x the name of a place in Rome be- 


herb, broom- toad flax. 

To BELY', 1 to ſpeak falſely of. 2 to give 
the lie to. a 

To BEMIT RE, to dawb, or foul with mire. 


wail. : 

BEN, or BHEN, the fruit of a tree that 
grows in Arabia, ſomewhat like a tamariſk, 
the oil of which is much uſed by perfumers, 
25 it is proper to receive any ſort of 
cent. 

BENCH, 1 a place to fit upon. 2 a tribunal 
or place of juſtice, 3 an aſſembly, or com- 
pany of juſtices. 

BENCHER, 1 a lawyer of the firſt rank in 
the inns of court, 2 a priſoner, in the 
king's bench, 

To BEND, I to bow, or erooken. 2 to in- 
cline or lean to. 3 to apply ones mind to. 
4.70 ſhrink under a burden. 

ee „ what is capable of being 

ended. | 

BENEA/TH, the ſame as below, 

BENEDYOTINES, monks of the order of 
St. Benedict. | 


BENEDUCTION (of benedi&io, lat, of bene | 


BER 


well, and dico to ſpeak) a bleſſing, eſpecial- 
ly that given by parents to children, 


| BENEFA'/CTION (of beneficium, lat. bene 


well, and facio to do) a benefit, a good 


turn, a courteſy, a favour, an obligation, a 


kindneſs. 


BENEFA'/CTOR, 1 à doer of good offices, 


2 a patron, or protector. 


BE'NEFICE (of beneficium, lat. of bene well, 
and facto to do) a ſpiritual living, or ſub- 


ſiſtance given to a clergyman, 


BENE'FICENCE, liberality, bountifulneſs, 


kindneſs, doing of good turns. 


BENEFICIAL, x advantageous, profitable, 


2 kind, free, obliging. 


BE”NEFIT, 1 kindneſs, or favour, 2 ad- 


vantage, profit, gain. 


BENEFIT of clergy, this is a privilege for- 


merly peculiar to clerks, but now common 
with them to laicks, when they ſtand con- 
victed of ſome crimes, particularly of man- 
ſlaughter. By virtue of this privilege, the 
priſoner is put to read a verſe or two in a 
Latin book, printed in a Gothick or black 
letter; and if the ordinary's commiſſioner 
or deputy ſtanding by, do ſay, egit ut cleri- 
cus (he reads like a cle) he is only burnt in 


the hand, and ſet free for the ' firſt time; 


otherwiſe he ſuffers death for his crime. 


BENE!VOLENCE (of benevolentia, lat, of 


bene well, and. volo to wiſh or deſire) 1 
good-will, affection, friendlineſs. 2 a vo- 
luntary gratuity given by the ſubjects to the 


ing. 
BE'NJAMIN or BENZOIN (of benzoinum, 


lat.) a ſweet gum of an African tree, 


BENVGHTED, prevented, or ſurprized by 


night, 


BENI'GN (of benignus, lat. of benus, 1. e. 


bonus good) kind, favourable, bountiſul, 
courteous, pleaſant. | 


BENIGNITY, bounty, favour, courteſy, 


friendſhip, goodneſs, humanity, 


BENT. 1 bowed, turned, crooked, 2 ready, 


prompt, quick, bold. 3 propenſe, or in- 
clined to, 


To BENU/MB, 1 to deprive of ſenſe or feel- 


ing. 2 to ſtupify or amaze, 


To BEQUE/ATH, to give by will. 
To BERA/Y, to defile, or pollute, - 
To BEREAVE, to deprive, or rob one of 


a thing, 


BERENICES. See Coma-Berenices, 
BE'RGAMOT (of bergamote, fr.) 1 a fine 


ſort of pear, 2 a fruit like an orange, 


BE'RGH-MASTER, the bailiff, or chief 


officer among the Derbyſhire miners. 


BERGHMOTE, a court held to determine 


matters relating to mines. 


BERLIN, a fort of coach or chariot uſed at 


Berlin in Pruſſia, | | 


BERME (in Fortification) is a little ſpace of 


ground, three, four, cr five foot wide, left 
| With 


EET 


without, between the foot of the rampart | 


and the fide of the mote, to receive the 
earth that rolls down from thence, and to 
prevent its falling into the mote. Some- 
times, for more ſecurity, the berme is pal- 
liſado'd. 

BERNARDINES, monks of the order of 
St. Bernard. ö 

BE'RRY (of Bep ian, ſax, of 3 to bear) 
the fruit of divers trees, as of the bay, | 
olive, elder, myrtle, &c. 

BE'RYL (of gu, gr. a gem) a precious f 
ſtone of a faint green colour. : 

To BESE'ECH, to beg, or intreat. 

To BESF/EM, to become, or appear fit. 

To BESET, to environ, or incompaſs. 

To BESHREW, to curſe, or uſe impreca- 
tions. 

BESI'/DE or BESIDES. 
over. 2 near to or by, 
ed, or beſides himſelf. 

To BESVEGE (of aſfſieger, fr.) to block up, 
ſurround, or environ. 

To BE SM AR, to anoint, or dawb over. 

To BE SMOKE, to dry, or hang in the 

- ſmoke. 

To BESO'/T, to ſtupify with liquor. 

BESO/UGHT, implored. See To beſeech. | 

To BESPA/PTTER. 
with dirt, 2 to ſlander or defame. 

To 'BESPA/WL, to defile, or ſpit upon. 

To BESPEAK. 1 to ſpeak for a thing. 2 to 
hire, or contract for a thing. 3 to engage 
a perſon on ones ſide. 4 to inchant, or be- 
witch. 

To BESPECRLE, to tain, or ſpot with any 
thing. 


T more, or more- 
3 mad, diſtract- 


BESPOKE, the perfect tenſe of the verb | 


To beſpeak, which ſee. 

To BESPOY'T, to ftain in ſpots, 

To BESPRINKLE. 1 to wet or moiſten, 
2 to intermix or interlace. 

To BESPU'E, to vomit upon one. 

BESSE, the name of a fiſh, otherwiſe called 
the wolf-fiſh. 

BEST, the moſt choice, the ſuperlative of 


Good. 

+ To BESTE AD, to befriend, or ſerve one 
to advantage: 

BESTIAL (of beft:a, lat. a beaſt) of or 
belonging to a beaſt, beaſtly, brutiſh, 

To BESTVR, to move about briſkly, or la- 
bour hard, 

To BESTO'W. | 

ſpend, or lay out, 

la 


1 to give or preſent. 2 to 
3 to place, to ſet, or 


ay. 
To BESTRE'W, to ſtrew, or ſeatter about. 
To BESTRUDE, to get a ſtride upon a 
horſe, &c. 
To BET, to lay a wager. 
BE'TA of gira, gr.) the ſecond letter of | 
the Greek . 


To BETRO'TH, to promiſe in marriage, 


1 BETTER, ſubſt. advantage, or the better of 


1 to bedaggle, or daſh | 


Te to befall, or happen to. 

BETTMES. 1 early in the morning. 2 ea 

in ſeaſon. 3 in good time. * 

BEE TLE or BET RE, an 8 plant, ſome. 
times called baſtard 

To BETOKEN. This verb is almoſt worn 
out, and inſtead of it we uſe To fpgnify, 
To mark. 

we rms (of betonica, lat.) the name of an 

erb. 

To BETRA V. 1 to diſcover or diſcloſe, 2 
to be falſe, or unjuſt to. 3 to deliver up 
treacherouſſy. 


BETTEE, an inſtrument to break a door 
open. 

BETTER, adj. more good, uſeful, &c, com- 
parative of good. 


a thing. 
BETTER, adv. more advantageous, or better 
bow than break, the compar. of well. 
BETWE'EN or BETWI in the middle, 
BE/VEL. 1 a maſon's tool for adjuſting an- 
gles. 2 a ſlant, that makes an acute angle. 
BE/'VER (of bevere, ital. to drink) 2 a ſmall 
collation between dinner and ſupper, 2 the 
viſior, or fight of an head- piece. 3 a hat, 
BE/VERAGE. 1 acollation, 2 a mingled 
drink, 
To pay BEVERAGE, to. give a treat upon 
the firſt wearing a ſuit of cloaths, &c, 
 BEOVY, 1 three partridges. 2 a herd of 
roe-bucks. 3 a brood or flock of quail, 
4 a company of goſſips. 5 A circle of 
ladies. 
To BEWAIL, to lament, deplore, regret: 
To BEWARE, to take care of, or avoid. 
To BEWE'T, to wet, or ſprinkle a perſon 


with water. 
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To BEWVLDER, to miſlead, deceive, or be- 20 
guile, * 
BEWILDERED. 1 ſcared or frighted. 2 8 


To BEWIT CH, to inchant or charm, 
To BEWRA'Y. 1 to diſtloſe or reveal. 2 
to foul or defile. 


BEYOND, prep. over, on the further fide; 
To go BEYOND a Perſon, to excel, or ſur- 


paſs him. 

BEZA\NTLER, the ſecond branch i a ſtay's 

horn. 

BE/ZEL or 'BEZIL, the upper. part of the 
collar of a ring, which faſtens and encom- 
paſſes the ſtone, 

To BE/ZZLE, to guzzle or tipple. 

BE/ZOAR 3 (of _ = i. e. a coun- 
ter- poiſon) a ſtone ſuppoſed to be generated 

in the parts of an animal, in the Indies, 
like a deer or goat ; but Dr. Slare, in 
a late treatiſe, endeavours to prove 


BIFA/R T4 
and fat 
12 Ys, 

BVEIDA 
and foo 


To BETA/KE. - 1 to addict ones {elf to. 2 


to retire, or repair. 
4 


factitious. BIAN- * Pieces, 
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LTT ANV. b (of Bla violence, and S 


| BIENNIAL + (of Sen, L. d bit twice, | 


| BIER, or BEER, » wooden frame to carry a. 


BIF 


BIANGULOUS, 
twice, and — 2 
BIAS, 2 a weight fixed oh, one fe of a 
bowl, 
2 bent or gas at 
2 a- ſlope, or a-llant, 
To Blas 1 to incline, or ſet a blas upon. 


2 to prepoſſeſs. 


$ a corner) having two 


yale; death, G.) perſons taken away by vio- 
lent death. 
To BIB (of 5ibo, L. to 4rink) to fp, or 


drink often. 
DIE, a linnen garment for the breaſt of a | 


hild, 
BIBA/GITY (of bibatitat, L. of bibax a 
drunkard) great or hard drinking. 
BIBLE (of Be Na, G. of Bie Reg a book) the 
book, by way of emphaſis the bible. 


of gehe a book, and yeaps 0, ite) £ 
writer of b 

BV/BLIO!POLIST (of Gee en 0. 4 
ge- a book, and c to fell) a book- 
ſeller, or ſtationer. 

b1/BLIOTHE'QUE, or BIBLIOTHE/CA 

(of $:64004xm, G. of G. a book, and 
J xn a repoſitory) 1 W a ſtudy, | 
or place where books ſtand. 

2 the books themſelves. 

neus, given to dripking web, or 
often 

BICA'PSULAR (among Botaniſtz) a plant i is | 
laid to be fo, whoſe ſeed-veiſel is divided 
into two parts. 

Bick, a colour uſed by painters, |. 

BICUPTAL (of biceps, L. of bis twice, gi 
caput an head) having, or belonging: to that | 
which hath two heads, ohh 

To 1 to diſpute, conteſt or quar- 


2 
BICO'RNOUS (of bicornis, 8 of bie twice, 1 
and corau a horn) forked, that boch two | 


BICO'RPORAL (of bis twice; and (corpus a, 
body) having two bodies, | 

ToBID, 1 to tell, otder, or command. | 
2 to invite, or ' deſive to come 


BI#BLIO"GRAPHER (of Bienwygatgers G. | | 
. 
7 


3 to offer money, &c. for. 

BID-ALL, a weſtern word for belp-all; or a 
bidding friends to 3 poor man's houſe, to 
kam their chafitable help. 


and annus a year) of two years ComLnyance, | 
two years old. 


dead b upon, 
BIFA/RIOUS (of biferius, L. of bis twice, 
and fari to ſpeaks) ſpeaking double, or 


Ways. 
BUEIDATED (of bi * L. of bis twice, 


and fio to confilt) cut 
"as. 


* 


BIL 
2 I. of bit | BIFO'RMED (of ferm, L. of bis twice, 


and formo to form). that hath two forms, 
, or faces, f 
BIG, 1 thick, bulk 
2 grand, great, 1 
nit great with child. 
I"GAMY (of bigamia, 

_ va, G. marriage) 
. wives at once. 

BI'GGIN (of in, F.) a coif for a child, 
BVO Or f Ligot, F.) i a ſuperſtitious pers 
z or Zealot. 

2 one who ſtrenuouſiy adheres to a party. 
BI'GOTISM, or BI/GOTRY, ſuperſtition. | 
BVLANDER (of bilandre, F, ) a fort of Flat 

miſh veſſel. ; 

BILE (of bil, Li hater) I choler, 

2 A . or uleer. 

BILGE, See Bulpe. 


+ large. 


L. of bit twice, 
the having two 


] BILYNGUQUS (of bilinguis, U. of bis wie, 


and lingua a tongue) - 1 that can n 
two languages. 

2 double - tongued, deceitful. 

BFLIQUS, choteric, chutliſh; angry. 

To BILK, to deceive, to fruſtrate, to bubble, 


or gull, 

BILL. 1 a tool uſed by buſbandmeti, 

2 the beak of a bird. 
3 an advettiſement or note. 

BILE (f exchange) is a note ordering a fur 
of money to be paid at a certain place, iti 
conſideration of the like value; paid to the 
drawer, at another place; 

BILL eat entry) is à note cotitaining en acs 

dds entered at the cuſtorn-hovfe, 

BILL UL (s or ore) is a licence granted 1 

houſe to the merchant, to carty 
2 8 . and 2 euſtom free, as 
are neceſſary for the voyage. 

BILL CF fufferance): is 4 licebcs gratited at 
the euſtom- houſe to a merchant, to ſuffer 
him to trade from one Engliſh port to an- 
other, without paying cuſtom. 

i, is a deed ſigned by the maſter 
— 6 ſhip, wheteby he atknowledges the re- 

the merchant's goods, atid obliges 
himſelf to deliver the ſame at the place to 
. Which) me are conſigned. 

BILL of parcelt, is a particular account, given 
| by the leller to the buyer; of the forts of 
* As and dau prices. 

BILL f debe, is an obligatory writing, 6: 
bond, drawn up in Engliſh, 

BILL «t lav, is a declaration in writicg, ex- 
preſſing the grievance; or wrong the plain- 
tiff has ſuffered by the defendant, 

BILL of, melig. 1s a weekly regiſter of 
choſe who either die, or are born in that 


time within London, Weſtminſter, and ten 
miles round. 
BILLET (of hl, F.) 2 a licltot for . 
tering ſoldiers, 
2 à letter, or note. 
3 an ipgot of gold, 40 
8 | 42 


B 1 ä BIT 
42 log of wood for firing. #4ax3 þ+be2+cx4+d=0, is a bi. 
BPLLET-DOUX, F. a ſhort love-letter. quadratic equation, becayſe the term x4 ji; 
BYLLIARDS (of bxlard, F. a game ſo called. | of four dimenſions, 
A BILLINGSGATE, a ſcolding impudent | BIRCH, the name of a tree common in Eng. 


ſlur, land, 
Bi'LLOW, a wave, or ſurge of the ſea. BIRD, a general name for all ſorts of fowl. 
BIMA/RICAL 2 bimaris, L. of bis twice, | BYRGANDER, a fort of wild gooſe, © 
and mare a ſea) of two ſeas, | BIRT, a fiſh of the turbot kind, 
BIMEDIAL (with Mathematicians) is two BIRTH, 1 nativity. 
C 2 deſcent, or extraction. 
medial lines, as B——- d, commen- 3 lying in of a woman, 
| ſurable only in power, containing a rational 4 a litter among beaſts, 
| | rectangle, are compounded, the whole line 5 riſe, or beginning. | 
BD ſhail be irrational, and is called a firſt | Nero BIRTH, regeneration, or being bot 
bimedial line. | again. metaph. e 


BINARIOUS (of binarizs, L. of bini double) | BIRTH-RIGHT, honour, or eſtate, be- 
of, or pertaining to two. ö longing to a perſon by birth. | 

BINARY arithmetic, an arithmetic, in which, | BIRTH-WORT, an herb ſo called. 
inſtead of the ten characters in common | To BSE CT bf bis twice, and ſeco to cut, 
arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to L.) to cut, or divide in two. 

10, only two figures are uſed, the two fi- | To BISECT (in Geometry) to cut or divide a 
gures are © and 1, and the cypher multiplies ] line, angle, arch, &c. into two equal parts, 

every thing by two, as in common arith- I BISHOP, a chief officer in the church, who 

metick by 10. Thus 1 is 1; 10, 2; has the charge of a dioceſe, | 


11, 3; and 100, 4. - Suffragan BISHOP, or Titular BISHOP, 
BINARY number, one compoſed of two units, one who has the ſtile and title of a biſhop, 
To BIND, 1 to tie, or faſten together. but no dioceſe, ? | 
2 to oblige, or engage. | { BIYSHOPING, 1 confirmation. 
3 fo border, edge, or ſurround, | 2 (in Horſemanſhip) ſignifies thoſe ſophiſii. 
A BIND, 2 a ſtalk of hops, cations made uſe of to make an old horſe p · 
2 250 cels, | pear young, &c. 
BIND-WEED, a plant ſo called. BSHOPRICK, the province, or juriſdidi- 


BINN, a large cheſt, &c. to put corn in. on of a biſhop. 2 | 
BINOCLE 3 (of bini-oculi, lat. of bini two, 5 BISK, or BISQUE (of biſque, F.) odds given 
and oculus, an eye) a double proſpeftive at the play of tennis, or a ſtroke allowed 
glaſs, to ſee a diftant object with both eyes. to the weaker player, 
BINO'MIAL (of binominis, lat. of bis twice, | BYSMUTH, a ſulphurous marcaſite, or n- 
and nomen, a name) in Algebra is a root crement of a metal, being ſome minen! 
compoſed of two parts, or members, and matter impregnated with tin; and thereſre 
no more, connected together by the ſign is frequently called tin-glals. 3 
Iz thus, a +6, or 2 + 3 is a bino- | BISSE'XTILE 3 (of bifſextilis, L. of bi 
mial root, conſiſting of the ſum of the two twice, and ſextus the fixth) leap- year; be. 
cauſe in every fourth year they 


| 


uantities, . 
LIO'GRAPHY (of Bog life, and yea to the 6th day of the kalends of march twice; 
write) a writing the lives of men. for once in four years the odd hours, abore 
BIO”GRAPHER, one who writes the lives of 365 days, made up juft a whole day, which 
erſons. was inſerted into the Kalendar next after 


BIPA/RTIENT (of bipartitus, L. of bis | the 24th of February, 
| twice, and partior to divide) a number that | BISTER, or BISTRE (with Painters, bc. 
divides another equally into two parts, a colour made of the ſoot of chimneys bail- 
leaving no remainder. ed, and afterwards diluted with water ® 
BIPARTITE 3 (of bipartitus, L. of bis | wath their deſigns. - | 
twice, and partjor to cut, or divide) cut or | BISULCOUS (of biſulcus, L. of bit twice, 
divided in two parts. and ſulcus a furrow) forked, cloven footed, 
BI'PEDAL (of bipedalis, L. of bis twice, | BIT, 1 a ſmall piece, = 
and pes a foot) of two foot long, wide, &c. 2 part of a horſe's bridle, 
BIPE'TALOUS (of bis, L. twice, and i- BITCH, a female dog. 


+aXov, a leaf) conſiſting of two leaves. To BITE, x to preſs with the teeth, 
BIQUA/DRATE (of bi, twice, and gua- 2 to cheat, or cozen. | 

dratus a ſquare) a double ſquare. 3 to burn or inflame, as pepper, &c. d 
BYQUADRATIC eguation (in Algebra) is any the tongue. 

oqu tion conſiſting of not more than four | BITT, a piece of filver current at Barbados 

terms, and where the unknown quantity of | for ſeven peace halfpenny, 

one of the terms has fout dimenſions 3 as } BIT- 

I 


B L A 


ſevere or cruel. : a 

| BITTERN, 1 the name of a bird, haunting 
lakes and fens 3 

2 a liquor that runs from ſalt after it is 

iled. 

SITU MEN (of bitumen, L. of winla, G. 
pitch) a ſort of ſlime, naturally clammy 
like pitch, and ſmelling like brimſtone. 

BITU'MINOUS, full of brimſtone, or unctu- 
ous clay belonging to bitumen, — 

BPVALVE, or BIVA/LVOUS (of bivalvis, 

L. of bis twice, and valva a door) 1 open- 

ing two ways, double or twofold, generally 

ap lied to ſuch ſea-fiſh as have two ſhells, 

2 (in Botany) Seed-pods of thoſe plants 

which open all their whole length to 

diſengage their ſeeds, as peas, beans, &c. 

BIVE'NTRAL (of 61s, and wenter the belly) 
having two bellies. ; 

To BLAB, to publiſh any thing that ought 
to be concealed, 5 | 

BLACK, 1 a colour, 

2 wicked, abominable, 

BLACK-BOOK, a book kept in the Exche- 
quer, containing the orders of that court. 
bo BLACK-ROD, the uſher who belongs to the 
„ order of the garter, ſo named from a black 
"I rod with a golden lion at the top, which he 
carries in his hand. . He attends on the 
king's chamber, and the houſe of lords in 
parliament 3 and all noblemen, who are 
called in queſtion for any crime, are com- 
mitted to his charge. 

To BLACKEN, 1 to colour, or make black. 

2 to defame or ſlander a perſon, 8 

BLADDER, 1 a bag that receives the urine of 

living creatures, 

2 a bubble that floats on the water, &c. 

BLADE, 1 the cutting part of a ſword, &c, 

2 the flat part of an gar, 

3 the ſtalk or ſtem of an herb, 

42 gallant. 

BLAIN, an olcer or boil. | 

To BLAME (of blamer, F. ) to find fault with. 

BLAME, reproach, fault or ſcandal. 

BLA'MEABLE 3, blame-worthy, or de- 
ſerving to be blamed. 

BLAMELESS, innocent, guiltleſs, or not 

worthy of blame 

To BLANCH (of blanchir, F.) 1 to whiten. 

2 to take off the rind from almonds, 

3 to boil or cleanſe filver, &c. 

4 to paliate or colour. | 

BLANDFLOQUENCE, or BLANDI'LO- 

QUY (of blandilequentia, L. of blandus fair, 

and loguor to ſpeak) fair and flattering 

ſpeech, compliments, courteous language. 

To BLA'DISH, to ſooth up, flatter, ca- 

jole, or careſs. . N 

BLANK, adj, (of blanc, F.) 1 white. 

2 pale and wan. 

3 out of countenance. 


BLANK. VERSE, verſe without rhage: 


BYTTER, 1 unpleaſant in taſte, - 


B L. I 


BLANK, ſub. 1 à void ſpace in writing. 
2 a piece for coining. : 
3 an ancient coin. 


4 a ticket of no benefit, 


BLANKET (of b/ancher, F.) 1 a coverlet for 


bed, | 
22 woolen cloth uſed in a printing-preſs, 


to make a fair impreſſion of the letters. 
To BLARE, 1 to ſweat, or melt away. 
2 to bellow as a cow, &c. 8 
To BLASPHE'ME (of Baaoprus, G. of 


Bamnlw to blaſt, and pnwn fame or repu- 
tation) to curſe, revile, or ſpeak evil of 


God, or holy things. 

BLA/SPHEMY, curſing, vile language tend - 
ing to the diſhonour of God or religion. 
To BLAST, 1 to ſpoil the fruits of the earth, 

2 to diſcover, or diſappoint a deſign. 
3 to ruin a man's credit, or reputation. 
BLAST, 1 a puff of wind. 
2 a ſound of an inſtrument, | 
3 damage happening to trees, corn, &c, 
To BLAZE, 1 to flame, as fire. 
2 to divulge, or ſpread abroad, 
BLAZING-STAR, a comet, or ſtar with a 
long brilliant tail. | 
BLA'ZON, or BLA/ZONRY (of blaſon, F.) 
the ſcience of heraldry. 
To BLEACH (of blanchir, F.) to whiten in 
the ſun, 
BLEAK, 1 a cold ſharp wind. 
2 pale and wan. 
3 the name of a little fiſh, | 
To BLEAR the Sight, to dim it, or make it 
obſcure. | 
BLEA/R-EYED, bloodſhotten, or redder than 
ordinary, 
To BLEAT, to cry like a ſheep or goat, 
To BLEED, 1 to loſe blood. 
2 to let a perſon blood, b 
BLE”/MISH, 1 a ſpct, or fault. 
2 diſgrace, reproach or ſtain. 
To BLEND, to mix, or mingle together. 
BLEND water, a diſtemper incident to black 
cattle. 
To BLESS, 1 to wiſh good ſugceſs to. 
2 to conſecrate to God. 
3 to make happy 


BLEYME (in Horſes) an inflammation atiſing 


from bruiſed blood, between the ſole and 
bone of the foot. | 


BLIGHT, a hurt done to corn, fruit, &c, 


making them look as if they were blaſted, 
To BLIND, 1 to deprive of fight. 
2 to deceive, or beguile. 

BLINDS (in Fortification) are certain pieces of 
wood, or branches of trees, laid a-croſs 
from one ſide of a trench to the other, to 
ſuſtain the bavins or hurdles,. laden with 
earth, and ſerve to cover the pioneers from 
above; they are commonly uſed when tho 
trench is carried on in front towards the 
place, 

To BLINK, to wink or twinkle with the eyes. 


3 
8 . 


BLU 


BLINKS (in Hunting) boughs caft a- thwart 
the way, where the deer is to paſs. 

BLISS, happineſs, felicity. | 

BLISSOMING, the act of coition between a 
ram and a ewe. 

To BLISTER, 1 to apply a bliſter, 

2 to riſe in blains or wheals, - 

BLITH, BLITHE, or BLITHESOME, 
merry, pleaſant, jocund. 

To BLOAT, to puff up. 

BLOCK, 1 a ſtump of a tree, 

2 a rub or obſtacle. 

BLC/CKADE (military term) is encorapaing 
any town or place all round with arm'd 
troops, that it is impoſſible for any ſupplies 
to be brought to it, and ſo muſt be ftarv'd or 
ſurrender. 


BLOMARY, the fir forge in an iron mill 


BLOOD, or BLOUD, 1 the chief humour 


of the body. 
2 kindred or family. 
3 myrder, or bloodſhed. 
nn, hunting dogs of an exquiſite 
ent, 
BLOOD Spawin, a ſoft wwelling, that grows 
thro? the hoof of an horſe, 
BLOOD. Stone, a Rone worn about the neck 
to ſtop bleeding. 
BLO/ODY, 1 beſmear d or daub'd with blood, 
2 cruel, or blood- thirſty. 
BLOODY Flux, an exulceration of the guts, 
with frequent bloody ſtools. 
BLOOM, 1 bloſſom or flower of a tree. 
2 the blue on ſome fruits, | 
BLO#SSOM, flower of a tree or plant. 
To BLOT, 1 to. drop ink on paper, 
2 to ſtain a man's reputation. 
To BLOT out, 1 to efface or eraſe, - 
2 to forget, or remember no more. 
+ a puſtle, wheal, or bladder on the 


To BLOTE, 1 to ſwell, or puff up. 
2 to hang i in the ſmoke, 
BLOW, 1 a ftroke, a 
2 misfortune, accident, diſafter, 
To BLOW, 1 as the wind, 
2 to breathe. 
3 to bloom or bloſſom, as a flower. 
10 BLOW ap, 1 to elevate in the air. 
2 todeſtroy a city, caſtle, &c, by gunpowder, 
3 to reveal one's ſecrets. 
4 to ruin, or make a perſon break. 
To BLOW wupon, 1 to breath? upon. 
2 to diſdain, or run down a thing. 
Bl. OWING-Houſes, furnaces where tin oar 
1s melted and caſt, 
 BLOWING-Snakes, a fort of vipers in OY 
ginia, which blow and ſwell their heads 
before they bite, 
BLOWZE, a red-faced, fat, bloted wench, 
BLU/BBER, 1 the name of a ſea-fiſh. 
2 the fat of a whale, 
BLUE, adj. (of bleu, F.) 1 ſy colour, as a 
blue ribbon, &c, 


S 


BOD. 
2 blank, or caſt down; #®, he loaked ay 
upon it. 
BLUE, ſubſt. 1 the name of a colotr, 
2 the bloom of fruits, 


' BLUE- Mantle, an office of one of the Puts ; 


ſuivants at arms, 

To BLUFF, to blindfold, or hood-wink. 

To BLU'NDER, to commit faults or miſtakes, 

To BLUNDER «pon a thing, to a find a 82 
without thinking of it. 

To BLUNDER a thing out, to ſpeak a 
without reflection, or confidering the 
ſequences of it. 

BLU'NDERBUSS, 1 a wide-mouth'd gun, 

generally cf braſs. 
2 a carelels fellow, or one who commits 
blunders, ; | 

BLU'NKET, a light blue colour. 

BLUNT, 1 having a dull point or edge. 

2 downright in converſation. 

To BLUNT, 1 to make a point dull or broad, 
2 to mitigate or aſſuage. 

To BLUR, 1 to ſpot, ſtain or defile, 

4 0 hurt a perſon's reputation, 

To BLUSH, to redden ia the face, either 
from modeſty, ſhame, or ſurprize. 

To BLUSTER, 1 as the wind. 

2 to keep a great ado, 
BOAR, a male ſwine, 
BOARD, 1 a plank. 

2 a table, 

penſion, 

To BOARD, 1 to cover wich Weg, 
2 to keep boarders, 

z do be a boarder. 

BOA/RDER, one that diets with another, 

BOA/RISH, 1 like a boar. | 

2 clownith, brutiſh. 

To BOAST, to brag, or vaunt of. 

BOAT, a ſmall veſſel for ſea or river. | 

BOA'TSWAIN, is a ſhip-officer, to whom 
is committed the charge of all the tackling, 
ſails and rigging, . ropes, cables, anchors, 
flags, pendants, &c. he alſo calls out the 
ſeveral gangs and companies aboard, to the 
due executions of their watches, wotki, 
ſpells, &c. | 

BOB, or dry BOB, a jeſt or ſcoff, 

BOB, I a ſhort periwig. 

2 a ſort of pendent. 

To BOB, I to ftrike or clap, 

2 to cheat or gull, 

3 to jog one in writing. 

a hang, or dangle. 

Jail, 1 a kind of ſhort arrow-head, 

* 2 a whore, | 

BO'/BBINS, little tools uſed in making hee, 

throwing 6k, &c. 

BO/CCASINE, fine buckram. 

BO/DDICE 2, a ſort of ſtays worn by women. 

To BODE, to preſage, or prognoſticate. 

SOREN „ 1 a pointed iron. 

2 an ipſtrument that women uſe. 


| BODY, 1 a compound of matter and ſom. 
3 2 firengtd 
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BOL 

2 ſtrength or thickneſs; as this wine has 
a good body. EL FS 

; = principal part of certain things, as of 
a coach, a letter, &ec. Fo | | 
a ſociety y or company 5 people, 0. 

: a whole army, or certain number of ſol- | 

diers. ' 
6 à collection of what relates to any art or | 
ſcience, out of one or ſeveral authors. 

BODY (in Geometry) is that which hath 
three dimenſions, as length, breadth, and 
thickneſs. Ty 1 a b 

BODY (in natural Philoſophy) is uſually de- 

fined to be a ſubſtance impenetrably ex- 
tended, cr which having partes extra partes, 
cannot be in the ſame place with, or pene- 
trate the dimentions of other bodies, which 
property Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes by the 
word Solidity; and ſo the idea we have of 
a body, proceeds from its being extended, 

. ſolid, and moveable. 

BODY (in Chemiſtry) is the veſſel that holds 
the matter to be diſtilled, | 

Mixed BODIES (in Chemiſtry) are ſuch as 
naturally grow or increaſe, 5 

BOG, a marſhy, muddy, or watry ground. 

To BOGGLE, to helitate, or be uncertain 
what to do, ö 

BOG-1/ouſe, a privy, or neceſſary houſe. 

To BOIL (of bullio, L. to bubble) to bubble, 
or ſeeth, as a pot. | 

BOILARY of Salt, a falt-houſe, or place 

Where ſalt is boiled. a 

BO/ISTEROUS, fierce, violent, ſtormy, tem- 
pe ſtuous. | 

BOLD, 1 hardy, ſtout, intrepid, courageous, 
2 free, confident, or with aſſurance. 

3 raſh, inconſiderate. 
4 Hucy, impudent, impertinent. 

BOLE ARMO'NIAC (of bolus armenia, L. 
i. e. earth of Armenia) a medicinal earth 
brought from Armenia, | 

BOIL, talk, blade, ſtem, vr ſhank of a plant. 

BOLO/NIAN Stone, a grey ſtone, which be- 
ing calcined in a chemical furnace, ſhines 
in the dark, : 

BO'LLIMONG or BOLL-MONG, 1 buck- 

wheat, a ſort of grain, 
2 mingled corn, | 

BOLSTER, 1 a large pillow to lay the 

heid on. | | 
2 the ſtuffing of a ſaddle. h 
3 a compreſs to lay on a wound, &c. 


BOLT, 1 a piece of iron, wood, &c. to 


faſten a door with, 
2 an arrow or dart, 
3 a fetter for priſoners, &c. 

To BOLT, I to faſten with a bolt. 
2 to ſift meal to make it finer, 
BOL'TING, an exerciſe of Gray's Inn, of 

leſs ſolemnity than their mooting. 


BOLUS, L. a morſe}, a gobbet, or lump of 1 


any thing. 


EQLUS (in Phylic) a doſe, as much as may 


B ON 


be taken at à monthful, of a confiſtence 
ſomewhat thicker than honey. - 

a Mineral Senſe) a kind of earth, 
which Dr. Grew ſuppoſes to be a bed, as 


firſt matter 


of ſtones and 

BOMB (of  bambe, F.) a hollow ball of caſt 
iron, which is filled with ,powder, and 
ſometimes -nails, pieces of iron, &c. along 
with it; their uſe is to be ſhot out of mortar- 

ieces into beſieged towns, to annoy the 
» fire magazines, &c. the largeft are about 
ſeventeen inches in diameter, two inches in 
thickneſs, carry forty-eight pounds of pov - 
der, and weigh about 490 | 

BOMBARD, (of bombarda, L. of bombus a 
hoarſe ſound, and ardeo to burn) a great 
gun, or picce of artillery, 

To BOMBA'RD, to caſt bombs out of mor» 
tars into towns, 

BOMB Chef, a cheſt of wood, filled with 
bombs and gunpowder, put under ground in 
order to be blown up in the air, with thoſe 
that ſtand upon it, 

BOMB &2tch, a ſhip, or veſſel firongly built, 
with large beams, &c. for carrying mortars 
at ſea, and throwing bombs into ſea-port 

BO'/MBASINE (of bonbycinus, L. of Sue, 

] nus, L. 
a filk-worm) a ſort of filken tuff. 

BO/'MBAST, 1 affected language, ſwelling 

bluſtring nonſenſe, | 
2 the cotton tree, 
a ſort of cotton, or fuſtian. . 

BONA'/SIANS, heretics, . who appeared in 
the fourth century, and held, 

BONA FIDE, L. (i, e. good faith) an ex- 

_ preſſion uſed when a thing is done without 
raud or deceit, | | 

BONA ROBA, Sp. a whore, 

BOND, 1 an obligation in writing, 

2 a band of tye. 

BONDAGE, ſlavery, or ſervitude. 

BONE, a hard ſubſtance, void of ſenſe, which 
| affords form and ſupport to the whole body. 
BO/NESPAVIN, a great cruſt, as hard as a 
bone, which grows on the inſide of the hoof 
_ of a horſe, | 
BO/NGOMILES, or BOGOMILES, heretics 
ſo called from Bongomilus a monk, who 
called churches the Devil's temples, made 
no account of the holy ſacrament, believed 
God had a human form, and that he could 
conceive, and bring forth the Word as well 
as the bleſſed virgin, 

BO'NGRACE, a fort of hat worn on the 
head, to keep the face from tanning, 


it were the materja prima,. or 
minerals. 


{ BO'NNET, F. a fort of cap. 


BO/NNET (in Fortification) is a certain work 
raiſed beyond the counterſcarp, having two 
faces, which form a ſaliant angle, and as 
it were a ſmall ravelin, without any trench, 
as K. See fig. 13» | 


B OR 


BONNET A PRESTRE, F. i. e. a Prieft's 
Cap, (in Fortification) is an outwork, hav- 
ing at the head three ſaliant angles, and 
two inwards ; and differs from the double 
tenaille only in this, that its fides, inſtead 
of being parallel, are made like a fwal- 
Jow's tail, that is, narrowing or drawing 
cloſe at the gorge, and opening at the head, 
as L. See fig. 12. 

BO'NNY, Sc. pretty, genteel, merry, gay. 

BO OR, a great ignorant fellow, 

BOOK (of Boc, S. of bocce a beech · tree) 
a general name for any volume, ſo called 
becauſe the Germans anciently wrote on the 
bark of beech - trees inſtead of paper. 


BO ORKISEH, given to books, or very ſtudious 


of books, 


BOON, ſubſt. 1 grace, favour, or good turn. 


2 requeſt, or deſire. 
BOON, ad}. (of bon, F.) good. 
BOOR, a clown, or ill-bred fellow. 
BO/OSY, merry, or a little in drink, 
BOOT, 1 advantage, overplus. 
2 harneſs for the leg. | 
BOOT Haler or Free BOOTER, one who 
ſteals, or gets booty, 
BOOT Haling, ftealing, or getting booty. 
BO"OTES, G. (of gde an ox, and o to 
drive) the name of a northern conſtellation 
conſiſting of thirty- four ſtars. 


300TH, a tent, pavilion, or tabernacle. 


BOOTING, a kind of puniſhment formerly 
uſed in Scotland, by putting an iron boot 
on the offender's leg, and driving an iron 
peg up his ſhin-bone, | 

B50 O TV, prey, ſpoll, pillage, 

BOR ACH1O, Sp. a Spaniſh wine · veſſel, made 
of ſwine-ſkin, 

wo 6g (of borago, L.) the name of an 

rb. 


BORA, IL. a kind of whitiſh mineral, uſed 


by goldſmiths in melting or ſoldering gold. 
BO'RDEL, F. a brothel, or bawdy-houſe. 
BO'RDER (of bordure, F.) margin, extre- 
mity, or utmoſt bounds, 
BORDER (among Floriſts) are the leaves that 
fland round the middle thrum of a flower. 
To BORDER, to edge, or bind. 
To BORDER upor, to be contiguous, or ad- 
Jacent to. . 
BO RDERER, one who lives on the utmoſt 
bounds of a country. 
BORD- Half- Penny, a duty paid in fairs and 
markets, for ſetting up boards, ſlalls, and 
tables, for the ſelling of wares. 
BORD-Lands, lands which lords keep in their 
own hands, for the maintenance of their 
board or table. 
To BORE, to make a hole with an auger, &c. 
BORE, the hollow of a gun. 


BO REAS 3 (of Bograg, G. of Bren food) 
the north wind, fo called becauſe its ſharp-_ 


neſs provokes hunger, 


BO REAL. (of Boreas, which ſee) northern. 


* 


BOU 


BO REAL Sign (in Aſtronomy) are the 
firſt ſigns „ ren; iv we - 
northern fide of the equinoctial. . 

BO REE, F. the name of a French dance, 

BORN, brought into the world as a child. 

BORNE, carried, or holden up. 

BORNE down, preſſed, or weighed down, 

BORNE our, defended, or . 

BO ROUGH or BOROW (of F.) 1 
4 corporate town, 9 
2 a large village. 

e 5 take u —— | 

B AGE (of boſcagium, L. of boſcus a 7 

1 a grove, — > baſs yo — 
2 a landſcape repreſenting much wood or 

many trees. 

BO SOM, the part of the body ineloſing the 
heart, &c, 

BO/SPHORUS (of Bio G. of Bi; an 
ox, and wogeiz a paſſage) a ſtreight, or nar. 
row neck of the ſea, which ſeparates two 
continents, by which means a gulf and 3 

ſea, or two ſeas, have a communication 

with each other, as the Thracian Boſpho. 
rus, me called the Streights of Conſtan - 

tinop e. 


| BOSS (of boſe, F.) 1 a ſwelling or bump i 


the body, 

2 a ſtud in a girdle or bridle, 
ROTA/NICAL, belonging to herbs and plants, 
BOTAINICS or BO#TANY (of gerd, C. 

an herb, of Sore; food) the ſcience of fim- 
' ples, or the art of diſtinguiſhing the various 

ſorts of plants, 
BOYTANIST, one ſkilful in botany. 
BOTANO'LOGY (of Soravonoyia, G. of 

Boran a plant, and Aoi deſcription) a de- 

ſcription of plants. 
| BOT A'RGO, Ital. a fort of Italian ſauſage. 
BOTCH, 1 a patch, or piece of cloth flitch'd 

to old cloaths, ; 

2 an ulcer, or venereal bubo. 

To BOTCH, 1 to patch or mend. 

2 to bungle, or do work in a clumſy manner, 
BOTH, pron. the one and the other, 
BOTTLE (of bouteille, F.) 1 a veſſel to put 

liquor in. | | 

2 a bundle of hay. WE 
BOTTOM, 1 the grou any thing. 

2 the ſettling of a liquor. mY : 


— 


3 a valley. 6 
4 the end, as the bottom of an account. 
BOTTOM Ess, without bottom. 
BO'TTOMRY or BOTTOMAGE, when 
the maſter of a ſhip borrows money on bis 
ſhip's bottom, and if the ſhip returns with 
ſafety, then the money is paid, with in- 
, tereſt ; but if otherwiſe, the money is lol. 
BOTTS or BOTS (probably of Bizan, S. t 
bite) x worms that deſtroy the graſs in 
bowling-greens. 
2 little worms that breed in the ſtreight gut 
of a horſe. 


+ BOUDS, little worms breeding in malt. 
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BOY 


BOUCH (of box, a Fagan Wy a | 
ſhoot or branch of a | > 


BOUNCE, 1 a great noiſe, int 


2 rodomontade. 
To BOUNCE, 1 to crack or make a noiſe. 
2 to knock _—_— a - oat 4 
to crack, boaſt, or 
To BOUND, I to limit, or let hounds t to, 
2 to border upon. A 
3 to leap back, or rebound, 
BOUNDARY, that which limits or r ſets 
bounds to a country, &c. | 
To be BOUND, 1 to be obliged 1 
a thing. 
21 to be tyed with cords, &c. | 
BO/UNDING, 1 ſetting bounds to. { 
2 bordering near together. | 
3 leaping or ſkipping, + 


BOUNDLESS, e, or dat hounds. 


 BOU'NTEOUS or BOUNTIFUL, liberal, 


generous, free, 
BOUNTY of bonte, F. goodnels) liberality, 
courteſy, 
BOURN, a brook, or river, 
BOUT, time, trial, eſſay, ff 
BOUTEFEU, F. an incendiary, ' a « ake- 
bate, or fower of diſſention and ſtrife. . 
BOW, r an inſtrument for ſhooting arrows. 
2 a mathematical inſtrument, formerly uſed 


to take the ſun's altitude. 


3 „5 4.0 rid 2 IIS 
4 the fore part of a ſhip, 
5 reverence, Ae, Ne <7 [ 
To BOW, 1 to bend, 75 
2 to ſalute or reverence. | 
BOWeBearer, an under officer of the foreſt, 
BO WELS, the inteſtines. { 
BOWELS of Compaſſion, a form of en. 
ing, to raiſe com 
BO WER, an arbour. 
EE or BOWESS, a young hawk, be- 
ng to clamber on the boughs. 
BOWL (of baule, F.) 1 a round ball of wood 
to play with. x 
2 2 cup or veſſel to drink out of. 
3 the large end of a tobacco pipe. 
BO'WSER (of boufier, F.) a purſer or trea- 
ſurer in an univerſity. 


BO'WSING (in Falcoury) is when a hawk is 
_ drinking, and yet conſtantly deſires 


50 WI ER, a maker, or ſeller of bows, 

To BOWZE, to drink ſtoutly. 

BOX, 1 aſort of hard wood. 
2 a ſmall cheſt or coffer. 
3 the receptacle for a ſcrew. 

BOX and Needle, is the ſmall compaſs of a 
theodalite, plain-table, circumferenter, &c. 

BO'YAU, F. i. e. the branch of a trench (in 
F ortification) i is a particular ditch, ſeparated 

the main trench, which in winding 

about encloſes different ſpaces of ground, 
=_ runs parallel with the works and fences 

dhe body of a place; ſo that when two 


ö 


ö 


+ 


| BRSCHYCATALECTON. G. 


| 


| BRAID, z a lock or waft of hair, 


attacks are made near one to another, the 


boyau fometimes makes a cott. munication 
between the trenches, and ſerves as a line 


of contravalation, not only to hinder the 
ſallies of the beſieged, but alſo to ſecure 
the miners ; but when it is a particular cut, 

that runs from the trenches to cover — 
ſpot of ground, it is then drawn parallel to 
the works of the place, that may not be 
enfiladed, that is, that the ſhot from the 
BR — whe arrel diſpute, 

To BRAB toclamour, or 

BRACE, 32 « pair or couple, © 
2 armour for the arm. 

BRACE (in Architecture) is a piece — tim- 
ber framed in with beve joints, and is uſed 
to keep the building fram ſwerving either 
ways; when & brace is framed into the 
kindleſſes and principal rafters, it is called 
by ſome a Strut, 

BRACE (in Printing) is a particular marie to 

join ſeveral words or ſentences, thus . 


{ BRA/CELET (of brachiake, L., an ornament 


for the-arm) an ornament worn on the arm. 
BRACHIAL (of brachiale, L. of brackium 
the arm) a bracelet, wr or —_ 


ſhort, and xaTaneſm to leave . Grove a verſe 
that wants a ſyllable at the end. 

+ BRACHY'/GRAPHY (of 2 _ 
of Beaxve ſhort, and p2apew to write) 
art of writing in ſhort hand, 

+ BRACHY"'LOGY (of Bra —— _ 
Benxy: thort, and N ſpe 


or brevity. 
BRACK (of Bnecan, S. to break) a hee or 
fault in any 
BRA'CKET (of braccieto, It.) a ind of ſtay 


in timber - work. 


4 BRACKETS (in Gunnery) are the chedks 


of the carriage of a mortar ; they are made 
of ſtrong planks of wood, of almoſt a-ſemi- 
circular figure, and bound round. with thick 
iron plates; they are fixed to the bed by 
four bolts, which are called bed-bolts ; they 
riſe upon each fide of the mortar, and ſerve 
to keep her at any elevation, by means of 
ſome ſtrong iron bolts, called bracket- bolts, 
which go thro? thoſe _— or brackets. 

BRACKISH (of bract, D. falt) fakiſh or 
ſomewhat ſalt, 


BRA/CKMAN, an Indian prieſt or pdiloſo- 


pher. 

BRADYPEPSTA, G. (of Beadu; flow, and 
ili digeſtion) flow digeſtion, proceeding 
from a depraved diſpoſition of the ſtomach. 

To BRAG, to boaſt or vaunt, 

BRA'GGARD or BRAGGADO/CHIO, a 
coward, or bragging vain-glorious fellow. 

CT, a liquor made of honey and 

ſpice. 

To BRAID (of breyden, Da.) to curl, weave, 
or plait hair. 


2 


— —e— 


B R A 
2 m ſmall lace or 


edging, 

BRAIN,-2 all that ffs ſubſtance contained 
| within the ſcull. | 
2 wit, judgment, &c, ' 

To BRAIN one to beat out one "4 brains, a 

„t fern. 
4 an inſtrument to dreſs hemp or flax, | 
3 the handle of a ſhip's pump. | | 
En 
a baker's ing 

BRAMBLE, a briar, or vicky ſhrub. 

BRA/MINES 2, See Brackman, / 

BRAN, the huſks of ground corn, 

BRANCH (of branche, F.) x the bough of 

à tree. N 
2 diviſion in a diſcourſe, 
3 the ſtock of a pedigree. 
4 the horn of a ſtag's head, | 

BRA/NCHER (of branchier, F.) a young 
hawk, or other bird that bugine 26 Oy Hons | 

11 G. — the throat) 

BRANCHLIA, t 
the gills of fiſhes, which are 

. eartilages and membranes, in — — 

a n 

BRAND, 1 a piece of burning wood. 

2 a badge or mark of infamy, | 

BRAND- „n, 1 — burn or ſet a 

mark on a criminal. » 

| 2 a1 iron to ſet a veſſel upon over the he. 

To BRA'NDISH (of brandey, F.) to ſhake to 
and fro, 


BRANDLING, the dew-worm, uſed in en- 


BRAWDY (of bran de vin, F.) a ſtrong ſpi- 
tit diſtilled from wine. 

To BRANNGLE, to ſcold, quarrel, or bicker, / 

BRASS, a faQtitious metal, conſiſting of dop- 
per and lapis calaminaris. | 

BRAT, a beggar's child, or contemptuous 
name for an infant or child. 

-BRAY-4'DO, Sp. a vapouring or vain-glorious 
boafting. 

To BRAVE (of braver, 10 to heftor, af- 
front, or inſult. 

BRAVE, F. adj. 1 * couragious, in- 


To BRAWL, to ſcold, to chide, or quarrel, 
BRAWL, 1 diſpute, or ſquabble. 
2 a ſort of dance. 
BRAWN, 1 very hard fleſh, b ö 
2 the fleſh of a boar. 
To BRAY (of brayer, F.) to _ to pound. 
2 to temper ink, as printers 06 
3 to cry out. 
4 to make a noiſe as aw ak, Ke. 
Falſe BRAY (in Fortification) a falſe trench 
made to hide a real one. 


| BREATH, the air drawn in and 


| BREECH (in Gunnery) the n . of 1 


| BREEZE (d brezza, 1.0 x a ute gle 


BRA/YER, the inftrument * prints . 
their ink with, | 


ö 
A. * n = ' 


BRE 
BRAYL wong Falcaters) apiece of leader 
to —— a hawk's wing. = 
To BRASE, to cover with brafs. . 
BRA/ZEN, 1 of or belonging to wy 
2 im 
BREACH of 5 F.) 1 2 
down i if a wall, building, 6 take 
2 violation of atticles, promiſes, Kc. 
3 breaking friendſhip, falling out, &c, 
BREACH (in Fortification) is the ruins that 
are made in any part of the works of a tows, 
c. by playing 2 ſpringing of mines, 


Is 4 7 
——_ 


&c. in otder᷑ to ſtorm the place, n take ü 
1 ms 9 Fe 

EAD (o evan 6 om 

ray who mot oa 


To BREAK, 1 to pull aſunder: 
2 to turn bankrupt. ies 
to violate, or not perform. 409 
ToBREAK round (in Fortificatiah) to „den 
——— or carrying on the ſietze about : 
„ fort, &c. TALK 
BREAN, the name of a fiſh. K 
BREAST, one of the three venters in an ol. 
mal body, containing the heart, lung, xt. 
BREAST werk(m Fortification). See Parape, 
diſcharged by 
the dilation and compreſſion of the lungs. * - 
| To BREATHE, to _ fetch, ot takt 
reatn, | 


BREECH, the back-fide or fundament. - 


piece of ordnance. 
BRE/ECHES (of brace, L.) 2 well nom 
garment worn by men. 
To BREED, 1 to ingender, or bring for 
2 to produce, or bring out, 
3 to educate, or bring ups 
BREE DINO, ſub. 1 the act of ingetring 
2 civility, good manners. * 
education, or learning. 
BREEDING, adj. x a woman chat i pep 
nant, or with child. 
2 growing of a diſeaſe, 


wind. 
2 a bree, or gad-fly. 
BRE'GMA, G. the. aer of the head, 
BREHONE, an Iriſh Sw or lawyer; 6 
called, becauſe they call their law, 'the bi 
hone law. 
BREST-Sonrmers (in Building) are the. bier 
in the outward parts of it, and in the rmidde 
floors (not in the gartet and ground floon) 
into which the girders are framed. - 
BREVE (in Mufic) a note containing 190 ſes 
mibre ves, &c. 8 
BREY/VET, a brief, or pope's bull. 
BREIVIARY fof — arm, L.) a prayers 
book uſed in the church of Rome. 
BRE VIATE (of brevis, L. thort) a com- 


pendium of extract of a writing, 1 
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' BREVTER, a fort of letter among printers, 
one degree above the nonpareil. 5 
+ BREVLOQUENCE (of breviloguentia, 
L. of brevis, ſhort, and loguens ſpeaking) a 
ſhort way of ſpeaking. : | 
BRENVITY, thortnels, conciſeneſs, com- 
pendiouſneſs. N * 
To BREW, 1 to make drink, 
2 to mingle. 
to machinate, 8 
BRE WIS, biſket, or hard bread boiled in the 
fat of pottage. . 
BRIAR * prickly ſhrub. 5 
To BRIBE, to corrupt with gifts. 
BRIBERY, corruption, or the act of bribing, 
BRICK (of bricte, D. or brique, F.) a piece 
of earth moulded generally into a long 
{quare figure and burnt, 8 
+ To BRICKEN, to hold one's chin proudly. 


at tennis. 
BRIDAL, of, or belonging to the bride. 
A BRIDE (of bnid, S. of bnevanto cheriſh, 
or keep warm) a ſpouſe or new married wo- 


man. i | 
BKIDEGROOM (of bnid a bride, and 
gnoom a ſervant S.) the bride's ſpouſe, or 
new married man, ſo called becauſe former- 


ſerve the bride at table. 

BRI/DEWELL, a houſe of correction. 

BRIDGE, a paſſage of ſtone or wood over a 

river. 

BRIDGE of boats, boats generally made of tin, 

faſtened fide to fide, till they reach a- croſs 

a river, being covered with planks, for ſol- 

diers to paſs over, t 

BRIDGE of ruſbes, a bridge made of great 

bundles of ruſhes joined together, and planks 

faſtened upon them, to be laid over marſhes 

or boggy places. 

Draw BRIDGE, a bridge with hinges to be 
drawn up, or let down at pleaſure. 

Flying BRIDGE, is made of two ſmall bridges 
laid one over another. N 

BRIDGE of Communication, is a bridge made 

over a river, by which two armies or forts 

that are ſeparated by that river, have a free 

communication with each other, 

To BRVDLE (of brider, F.) x to put a bridle . 
on a horſe, 88 | 

2 to curb one's paſſions. 

3 women are ſaid to bridle, when they thruſt 

- their chin into the neck. 

= BRIEF, adj. F. 1 ſhort. 

2 rief, or common. 

BRIEF, ſub. (of brever, F.) 1 a warrant, 

writ, or breviate of the crown. 

2 letters patent, granted for collecting cha- 

22 benevolence. | 

3 an abſtract, or compendiurs, 

BRIE FLV, in a few «5, 

BRIER. See Br iar. 

BRIEZE, See Breeze, 
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BRI'CKOLI, or BKEICKOLE, a fide ftroke |; 


ly the huſband, on the wedding - day, uſed to | 


B R O 
} BRIGA'DE, F. a party or diviſion of an ar- 
my; a brigade of horſe contains eight or 
ten ſquadrons, a brigade of foot five or fix 


battalions, 
BRI"GADEE!R, F. the commander of a bri- 


gade, 

BRI'G ANDINE, F. an old-fsſhion coat of 
mail, 

BRI"GANTINE (of 6rigantin, F.) a kind 
of ſwift veſſel at fea, generally uſed by pi- 
rates. 

| BRIGHT, clear, brillant, ſplendid. 

To BRIGHTEN, 1 to make bright, 

2 to grow bright, 

BRIGV/DIANS, an order of nuns, founded 
by one Bridget, a princeſs of Sweden. 

BRILLANT, F. ſhining, glittering, ſpark= 
ling, bright, 

{ BRILLS, the hair on the eye lids of a horſe, 

BRIM, the extremity or utmoſt edge of a 
thing. 

| To BRIM, a ſow is ſaid to brim, when ſhe is 
ready to take the boar. 

A BRIUMMER a glaſs or cup of liquor filled 
to the brim. 

BRIUMMING, the act of generation be- 


tween a boar and a ſow. 


BRYVMSTONE (of bnyne, S. burning, and 
None, i. e. a burning ſtone) ſulphur, a yel- 
low ſort of mineral. 


| BRINDLED, 1 fierce, fiery. 


2 of a duniſh red colour, ſpotted with whites 
BRINE, 1 falt liquor. 
2 (among Poets) the Sea, 
To BRING, to bear or carty a thing (at a 
diſtance from a perſon or place) to him or it. 
BRINISH, or BRINY, belonging to, or of 
the quality of brine. 
BRINK, margin, border, or extretnity. 
BRVONY (of fume, G.) the wild vine, 
growing in hedges with red berties. 
+ BRISE, ground that'hath lain long untill'd. 
- BRISK, lively, ſprightiy. 
2 jovial, merry. 
3 healthful. 
4 vigorous, ſtout, ſirong. 

BRI'SKET (of brichet, F.) that part of the 
breaſt that lies next the ribs | 
BRI'STLE, a ſtrong hair, ſtanding on the 

neck and back of a boar, &c. 
BRI'STOL-/tones, a ſort of ſoft diamonds, 
found in a 1ock near Briſtol, | 
BRITISH, of, or pertaining to Great Bri» 
toin. 
BRI TTLE, weak, frail, or apt to break. 
BROACH, 1 a {pit. 
2 a ſtart on a young ſtag's head growing like 


a ſpit, 
To PROACH, 1 to ſpit meat. 
2 to tap beer. 
to publiſh, lies, hereſies, &c. 
BROAD, wide, ample, large in breadth, 


I BROA/DSIDE (in Printing) is a ſheet of paper 


containing one large page, 
H BRO- 


B R O 
BROCA Do, or BROCA'DE (of brocado, Sp.) 
cloth of gold or ſilver. 
BROCK, a badger. 
BRO'CKET, a red deer of two years old. 
To BROGE "for eels, to catch eels by ate: 
the water. 
BROGUES , Ir. wooden ſhoes, 
BROUVDERER. See Embroiderer. 
BROIL, 1 quarrel, contention. 
2 tumult, ſedition. 
To BROIL, to roaſt meat on the coals. 
BRO'KAGE, I a broker's trade. 
2 the hire or wages of a broker, 
BROKEN rap, or ray of refi:#ion (in Diop- 
tricks) is a right line whereby the ray 
of incidence changes its rectitude, or is 
broken in croſſing the ſecond medium, whe- 
ther it be thicker or thinner, 
BROKER, 1 a factor employed by merchants, 


&c. 
2 one that ſells old houſhold ſtuff, &c. 
3 a procurer of bargains. 

Exchange BROKERS, thoſe who make it 
_ buſineſs to know 3 alteration of the 
courſe of exchange 

Stock BROKERS, ſe hes buy and ſell 1 
others in the joint ſtacks of a company, &c. 

Pawn BROKERS, they that let out money 
on pawns. 

BRO/MIDGHAM, money of baſe metal. 


BRONCHIA, G. certain hollow pipes, diſ- 


perſed through the lungs, which are branches 
of the wind pipe. 

BRONCHOYT OM (of Sexson, G. of 
Sexe the windpipe, and Tiuve to cut) an 
operation of cutting into the windpipe, in a 
membraneous part between two rings, to 
prevent ſuffocation, &c. in a —_— 

+ BRONTO'LOGY (of Reollohoyia, of 
geo thunder, and Aid a diſcourſe) a 

| treatiſe or diſcourſe concerning 

BROOCH, 1 painting in one colour. 
2a necklace, a collar of SS, 

3 a ſmall collar, or chain of beaten gold, 


which women uſed to wear about their 


necks, 
BROOD, 1 a company of chickens, &c. be- 
longing to one hen. 
2 race or offspring. 
To BROOD, or ft BROO DING, I to fit, 
or hover over. 
2 to cover, or ſhadow, 
BROOK, à rivulet, or ſmall ſtream. 
To BROOK an affront, to bear it patiently. 
BROO/KLIME, an herb that grows in brooks, 
BROOM, 1 the name of a plant. 
2 an utenſil to ſweep a houſe with. 
BROOM rake, the name of a plant, otherwiſe 
called choke-weed. 
BROTH, liquor that meat, &c. is boiled in. 
BRO'THEL, or BROTHEL- houſe (of Bro- 
del, F.) a bawdy-houſe, 
BROTHER, a male deſcendant of the ſame 
father and mother. 


ö 


BROTHERHOOD, 1 brotherly union 


| 


B UB 

Ha. /- BROTHER, a brother 5 

ther or mother, r 

BROTHER of the quill, an author, one of 
the ſame profeſſion, 


2 a fraternity or ſe, 
BROW, 1 the part of the face above the eye, 
2 the ſummit or top of an hill, Ec. 
To f one, to look 


A or 
haugh 
WS Hunting) the between 
the ſtag's fri — beam antler age 


BROWN (of brun, F.) the name of a ealou, 
BRO/WNIST, a rigid ſect of 
ſo called from Robert Brown their ring 


leader. 

ROW. o/ (in Carpentry) is a eroſi · beam ot 
overthwart. 

BROWSE, or BROWZ E. t (of brout F.) 
young ſhoots of wood, that ſhoot forth 


2 
38 
TT 


in the ſpring, whereon cattle feed, | 

To BROWSE (of 8 router, * to feed by Bl 
knapping off branches of tres, 
herbs, &c. BL 


To BRUISE, 1 to break ſmall. 

2 to beat black and blue. 
BRUT 2, F. a rumour or report. 
To BRUIT a thing abroad, to report or pub. 


BRU'MAL (of brumalir, L.. of bruma mid. 
winter, or the ſhorteſt day) winter-like, or 
belonging to winter, 

UNION of a little & child, 9 

of brugnon, F. a rer þ 

BRUNT, 1 effort, bruſh, me ; 
2 evil or croſs accident. 

BRUSH, 1 a well known utenfil, 
24 faggot of ſmall ſticks, | 
3 brunt, puſh, fight, 

To BRUSH, 1 to cleanſe with 1 
2 to go along in a hurry, 


To BRU'STLE, 1 to ruſtle, as armour, filk, ſom 
&Cc. BUDC 

2 to vapour, or hector. T 2 or 
BRUTE (of druf, L. void of reaſon) a bed, 0 BU 
or animal void of reaſon. BUDG 


BRU'TISH, or BRUTAL, 3 Ns 
2 filthy, or impudent. 
3 lumpiſh, or ſtupid, 

BRY/ONY. See Br; 

BUBBLE (of bobble, Du. 14 1 "FE 
2 a trifle or toy. 
3 a cheat, or fraud, 
4 cully, or filly fellow, 

To BUBBLE, 3 to deceive, or di 
2 to bladder up like water, &c. 

BU BBV, a woman's breaſt. 


BU'BO (of ge, G. the groin) the * BUF b 
that part of the body from the bending d BUG | 
the thigh to the private parts. M 30 

BUBO (among Surgeons) a kind of boil d BUG . 


blotch, in the glandulous or kernelly pu 
of the body, fl. 


— — — 


— —_— * : 


B UG 
| (of Bueoy the groi 
RUBONOCELE 5, G. (of B ary <p w 


M tumour) a tumour Armng 1 
— cauſed by the deſcent of the epiploon 


> CCINATOR, L. (of buccina a trumpet, 
or horn) 1 a trumpeter, one winds 

horn. 

2 a publiſher, proclaimer, or ſetter-forth. 

BUCK, 1 the. 
ge the male deer. 5 

2 a lye made of aſhes, &c, for waſhing of 


clothes. 
BUCK of the firſ# bead , 
buck in the fifth year of his age. 
Area BUCK, one in his ſixth year. N 
ck ANEERS, or BU'CCANEERS, pi- 
rates in the Weſt- Indies, 
BUCK-maft, the fruit, or maſt of the beech- 


tree, « 
BUCK-thorn, a ſhrub, the juice of . 


als tu 


berries are a ſtcong purge. 
BUCKET, a pai), of leather, or wood, to 
BUCKLE (of boucle, F.) 1 a ring with a 
tongue faſtened to it, 
| To BUCKLE, 1 to faften 
2 to curl hair, 
4 to prepare for war. LED 
iece of defenſive armour, 
2 defence, protector. 
= BU'CKLER of beef, 2 piece cut off from the 
: BUCKRAM, a ſort of coarſe. linnen cloth 
ſtffened. : 
BUCO'LICKS (of Genu, G. of Bag an 
ox, and xdXoy food) paſtoral ſongs, wherein 
ſed of. . 
BUD (of bouton, F.) a young ſprout, or bloſ- 
BUDGE, 1 lambs fur. | 
2 one that {lips in to ſteal cloaths, c. 
BUDGE batchelors, a company of men, clothed 
in long gowns, lined with lambs fur, who 
the time of his inauguration. 
BU'DGET (of bougette, F.) a bag or pouch. 
5 2 a ſort of leather. 
Eg BUFF, adj. firm, ſtout, reſolute. 
the ear, Ce. 
2 a repoſitory for plate, 
BUFFOONN (of bou F.) a j 
or Faded. n 
un BUG, the black-fly or beetle. 
BUG-BEAR, an imaginary monſter to 


draw water, &c, with. 
2 a curl of hair. 
3 to yield or ſubmit to. 
BU'CKLER, 1 a piece 
ſir- oin. 
BUCK SOM, gay, merry. 
ſhepherds concerns and loves are diſeour- 
ſom. 
To BUDGE (of bouger, F.) to ſtir, or move. 
accompany the lord mayor of London during 
BUFF,or BU/FFLE (of bouffle, F.) 1 a wild ox. 
BUFFET, 1 a blow with the fiſt, a box on 
8 BUFFLE bead, an 5:5 deg or dull ſot. 
BUG, a ſtinking vermin, or inſect. 
frighten children with, | 


1 


male of ſeveral animals, but 


| 
(among Hunters) a | BULB (of 


4 
; 


| 


| 


BUL 
BU/GGERY, ſodomy, or ſin againſt nature, 


as one man having copulation with another; 
or a man or woman with brute beaſts, 

BU'GLE (of buculus, L. a ſteer or young ox) 
I a ſort of wild ox. 
2 a kind of glaſs, 
3 an herb, 

BUGLE born, a ſort of horn uſed by hunters. 

BU'GLOSS (of 85y\wrzo, G. of Bg an or, 
and yAwora the tongue) ox-tongue, the 
name of an herb. 

To BUILD, 1 to erect churches, houſes, &c. 
2 tc rely, or depend upon. * 

s, L.) any root that is round, 

and wrapped with many ſkins, coats, or 
piles one upon another, as onions, ſcallicns, 
leeks, tulip-roots, &c, 

BU/LBOUS, full of bulbs, or full of round 
heads like an onion, 

To BULGE, a ſhip is ſaid to bulge, when 
ſhe runs on a rock, &c. and beats a hole in 

BU'LIMY (of Bu)iycie, G. of R3; an ox, 
and Aizog hunger) ox-like hunger, or inſa - 
tiable appetite, | ; 


BULK, 1 maſſineſs. 


2 bigneſs, fige, - 
3 a ſtall before a ſhop, 
BULK, 1 big, grand. 
2 maſſy, ſolid, 
3 8 Ar 
4 Neavy, Welgnty. 
ULL (of bul, Pu I a well-known beaſt, 
2 an impropriety, or blunder in diſcourſe, 


zZ the pope's brief, 


| The 


| 


e goldes BULL, an Ordinance made by 
Charles ,V. emperor of Germany, anno 
1536, concerning the form of electing the 


emperor. 7 2 . 

BULL-bead, a river fiſh, otherwiſe called 
Miller's thumb. ; 

BULL-feaft, a feſtival in Spain and Portugal, 
in which men on horſeback, armed with 
lances, &c. encounter wild bulls. 

BULL-FINCH, the name of a bird, 

BU'LLACE 22 a wild plumb. 

BULLET (of Sonler, F.) a ball of lead, iron, 
c. to be fired out of a cannon, muſket, - 
piſtol, &c. 

BULLION (the etymology of this word is 
uncertain, ſome ſay, it comes from Bolus, 
L. a maſs or lump of metal; ſome from 
Boe, G. a clod, or lump of earth; others 
ſrom Na, barb. G. a ſeal, becauſe it is 
to receive the prince's effigies ; and others 
of billon, F. baſe coin) money in the mals, | 

* of uncoined —— or filver, * 5 

BULLION of copper, pron copper fet on 
poytrels, or bales ornament, 

BU'LLOCK, a young bull. 

BU'LLY, or BULLY -reck, a boiſterous hec- 
3 | 

2 


BUM 


B UR 
BUM (of Bedem, Du. the bottom) the 


or furdament, 

BU'MBASIN, See Bombaſine. 
BUMBA/ST. See Bombaſt. 
BU'MKIN, or Country BUMKIN, a ruſtick, 

or country clown. c 
BUMP, 1 a ſwelling, or knob. 

2 a thump, or blow. | 
BUMPER, a brimmer, or full glaſs. 
BUNCH (of bugno, It. a bump or bile) 1 a 

bump, bile, or ſwelling, 

2 a cluſter, or bundle. 


BU/NCHES, a diſeaſe in horſes. 


breech, 


To BUNDLE up, to make up into a bundle. | 


BUNG, the mouth of a barrel. 

To BUNGLE, to cobble, botch, or do any 
thing in a clumſy, aukward manner, 

BUNN, or RUN, a fort of cake. 

BUNTING, a kind of lark, a bird. 

BUOY (of beye, F.) a piece of wood, &c. 
faſtened with a line to the anchor; which 
by that means floats directly over it, and diſ- 
covers whereabout it lies; alſo upon ſands, 
as a ſea-mark, 

BURDEN, 1 a load or weight, 

2 trouble or charge. 
BU/RDOCK, the name of an herb. 
BURG. See Boro 


ugh, | 
BURGANET (of Fourguinote, F.) a kind of | 


helmet. 
BURGER, a citizen or townſman, 
BU/RGESS, 1 an inhabitant of a borough; 
2 a member of parliament for a borough. 
BU/RGLAR (of bunz, S. a caſtle, and latro, 
L. a robber) a houſe-breaker. 
BU'RGMASTER or BURGOMASTER, a 
chief officer in the Low Countries, i. e. in 
Holland, Flanders, &c. | 
BURL/ESQUE or BURLESK, adj. (burleſque, 
F.) merry, jocoſe, comical, mocking. 


BURLESQUE, ſubſt. a merry way of writ- 


ing, or mock- poetry. 

BU'RIAL, a funeral, or rites obſerv'd in bu- 
rying the dead. | 

BU'RLY, 1 big, heavy, groſs. 

2 full of pimples, or red ſpots. 

To BURN, to ſcorch or conſume with fire. 

BU'/RNET, the name of an herb, otherwiſe 
called pimpernel. 

* a ſcorching or conſuming with 

e. 

BURNING Vill, a certain well near Wigan 
in Lancaſhire, into which if a lighted candle 
ba put, the water will immediately take 
fire and burn. | 

To BU/RNISH (of Burnir, F.) to poliſh, or 
make bright. | 

To BU'RNISH (among Hunters) is when 
harts ſpread their horns, after they are 
frayed or new rubbed. | 

BURR, 1 the drum of the ear. 

2 a country word for ſweet - bread. 
3 (among Hunters) the round knob of born 
next the deer's head. 


N 


BUT 
BU'RRAS-Pipe, an inflrument uſed by geld. 
ſmiths and ſurgeons, to keep corroding pow. 
ders in. n 
BU/RREL-Fl, a fly troubleſome to cattle, 
BU'RROW, 1 holes in a warren, wherein 
rabbits breed, &c, 
2 a covert, or place 
or retreat. ; 
BURSE (of bourſe, F. a purſe, or money) an 
exchange, or place where merchants meet 
to buy and ſell their wares, &c. 
BU/RSER (of baurſier, F.) the treaſurer of 3 
college or monaſtry. Ss 
To BURST, to tear, rend, or break, 
BURT, a flat ſort of fiſh, of the turbot kind, 
BURTHEN. See Burden. | 
To BU'RY, 1 to interr a corps, 
2 to forget, or bury in oblivion, 
BUSH, a thorn or ſhrub, 
BUSH (in Hunting) a fox's tail. 
BUSHEL (of boiſſeau, F.) a dry meaſure con. 
taining eight gallons, but ten of water- 
; meaſure. 
BUSINESS, 1 buſtle, or hurry, 
2 employment, or occupation. 
To do one's BUSINESS, 1 to eaſe nature, 
2 to kill, deſtroy, or rum him. 
His BUSINESS rs done, i. e. he is undone, 
he ö a dead man, 
BUSK (of buſgue, F.) a piece of whalebone, 
Wood, ſteel, &c. worn by women, to keep 
down the fore part of their ſtays, 
BU'SKINS (of &roskins, Du.) 1 a fort of high 
ſhoe, worn by country people for a de- 
fence againſt the cold. 
2 a ſort of high ſhoe, coming over the calf 
of the leg, worn by actors of tragedies, 
with a high heel, that they might ſeem 
the taller. 
To BUSS (of bafis, L.) to kifs, 
A BUSS (of boeſen, Du.) a ſmall veſſel uſed 
by the Dutch for the herring-fiſhery, &c. 
BU/STARD (of buftarde, Fr.) a fort of grat 
heavy fowl, | 
To BU/STLE, 1 to make a great noiſe, u 
diſturbance. | 
2 to be active in buſineſs. 
BU'SY, 1 full of buſineſs or employment. 
2 meddling, troubleſome. - 
BU/TCHER (of boucher, F.) one that kil 
and ſells cattle, 
BU/TCHERY, 1 a great ſlaughter or mafſacre 
2 the ſhambles, or place where butcher 
expoſe their meat to ſale, 
BU'TLER (of bouteiler, F. of bouteille a bot- 
tle) an officer in the houſe of a prince, noble 
man, &c, who keeps the houſhold ſtores, it 
wine, &c. Fawn 
BU!TLERAGE of Wine, an impoſition a 
wine, which the King's butler, by vive 
of his office, might take of every ſhip. 
BUTT, 1 a fort of wine veſſel containing 126 
gallons, 


2 a bank, or bound. 


of retirement, thelter, 
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6 a morke to ſhoot 't. ES. 
We: - the great end of a plank, muſket, &c. | 
ro BUTT, to run againſt, or puſh with the | 


ES uTTENS, or BUT'TONS (among Hunters) 
mie round knobs,, ot burrs of a dear's head. 
BESS BUTTER (of butyrum, L. of Bog a cow, and 
se to curdle or thicken, G.) a well 
BE Known food, made of churned mille. 
= pUTTER-Teerb, great broad fore- teeth. 
= BU'TTER-Box, 1 a great eater of butter, 
2 a ſncering name for a Dutchman, | 
WHT 2U'iTERY (i. e. butlery) a place where | 
WS victuals, &c. is ſet up. 
= zUTTOCK, the haunch, or breech, 

& BU/1TON (of bouton, F.) a well known uten- 
l, for faſtning garments, &c. 
Ez BU 1TERESS (in Building) is an arch or maſs 
of ſtone, ſerving to ſupport the ſides of a 
building, wall, &c. on the outſide, and are 
chiefly uſed in ſuch buildings as are of the 
cCOCothic kind, | 
EX BUT ſERESS, a farrier's tool, 
= BUXOM, 1 pliant, obedient, 
2121 amorous, wanton, 
3 merry, jolly. 
To BUY, to purchaſe, 
= BUY'ER, a chapman, or purchaſer, 
BS To BUZZ (a word taken from the ſound) 
1 to hum, or make a noiſe like bees, &c, 
| 2 to whiſper in one's ear. 
z 3 to ſpread, or rumour abroad. 
== BUZZARD, a fort of large hawk. 

== BY, prep. beſide, near to, c. | | 
BS BY-Laws, 1 laws made in courts baron, or 
7 courts leet, 


= A BY-Blow, a baſtard, 
A BY-Word, a common ſaying. 
A BY-Sack, a ſhoemaker's \ 
== Kker's budget. 
WY BYR-Low, or BUR-Law, laws eſtabliſhed in | 
= Scotland, with conſent of the neighbours, 
choſen unanimouſly in the courts called 
Burat Courts. 
= BYZANTINE (of Byzantium, of Byſ-, or 
Byſas, a general of the Megarenſians, who 
is ſaid to have laid the foundation of it) the 
city gow called Conſtantinople, | 


o 


Cz | 


ABA'L, or CABALA (of ap, Heb, 
of g to take or receive) 1 a myſte- 
rious doctrine among the Jews, received 
by oral tradition from their fathers, at 
laſt cumpiled into a body in the Talmud, 
2 an art or ſcience, praftiſed by the more | 
modern Jews, in diſcovering myfteries 
and expoſitions, from the numbers that 
letters of words make, 


| 


2 laws made by any particular companies, c. | EAA 
. 1 CACO"E'/THES 4, G. (of xax0; bad, and 


wallet, or tin- | 


3 a ſecret counſel, or private confederacy. 


| 


| 


: 


CAD". 
4 ſett or gang. DH” 4% 
ciel. + eien Killed in the Jewiſh 
Cabala. . 


| CA'BBAGE, a plant well known. 


To CABBAGE, 1 to 
cabbage. _ | : 
2 to take a piece of ſtuff, as a taylor. 
CABIN (of cabane, F.) 1 a lodging room in 
a ſhip, i | 
2 a hut, or cottage. | 
CABINET, F. 1 a cloſet in a palace, or 
nobleman's houſe, 81 
2 a caſket, or cheſt of drawers, to contain 
things of value. a Ps, 

CABINET- Council, a ſecret council holden 
in the king's cloſet, 

CA'BLE, F. a great rope, having three 
ſtrands, which is faſtened to the anchor to 
hold a ſhip faſt, when ſhe rides. | 

CA/BLISH, a low-wood, or bruſh- wood, 

CACHE'CTIC, one having a bad habit of 


| body. | | \ 
CACHE'XY (of xay*ia, G. of xaxo; bad, 
and ig is habit) a bad habit of body, pro- 
ceeding from a bad diſpoſition of the fluids 
and humours. | 
CA'CKEREL, a fort of ſea-fith. 
To CA/'CKLE (of kackelen, Du.) to cry as a 
ben does when ſhe has laid her egg. 
'CACOU"CHYMY (of xax0; bad, and xupor 
chyle, G.) a bad digeſtion, 
CACOCHYMY (of xaxoxvjia, G. of xaxo; 
bad, and yupc; beak the abounding of 
ill humours in the blood. : 
CACODE'/MON (of xaxzoT2ipov, G. of na- 
x0; _ and Faioy a ſpirit) an evil ſpirit, 
a devil, 


grow to a head like a 


2 


„hn habit) 1 a bad habit, or cuſtom, 
2 an ulcer paſt cure. . | 

CACOPHOI'NY (of xaxopwna, G. of ua 
bad, and wya a voice) a bad voice, or 
harſh ſound. 

CACO'TROPHY (of xaxs);opia, G. of xx- 
x4; bad, and Tgopy nouriſhment) a bad nu- 

triment, proceeding from a depravation of 
the blood, 

CACOZE'LIA, G. (of xa; bad, and Cue 
zeal) affected, perverſe imitation, falling in- 
to one fault to avoid another, 

CADAVEROUS (of cadaveroſus, L. of ca- 
daver, a dead body) like a dead carcaſs, 
ghaſtly. | 

CADE (of cadzr,L, a veſſel) a veſſel, barrel, or 
caſk ; it contains five hundred red-herrings 
one thouſand ſprats, &c. ; 

CADE lam, a lamb that has been brought up 
in the houſe, 8 

CADEE, or CADI, an officer among the 
Turks and other eaſtern nations. 

CA/DENCE (of cadens, L. from cads to fall) 
the fall of the voice in a ſentence. 

CADENCE (in Mufic) is the cloſe, or con- 
cluſion of a piece of mufic, in ſome key it 
: 13 


- 


CAL 


is not ſet in; and in long pieces of mu- 
fie there are ſeveral cadences.. The more 
there are, the pleaſanter the muſic, pro- 
vided they are artfally j 

CADET, F. a younger 

CA/DEW, 1 the w- worm: 
2 an Iriſn mantle. 

CADMIA. See Calamin. 

CADUCEUS, L. (of caduceator an herald) 
Mercury's golden rod, or wand. It was 
figured by the Egyptians with two ſerpents 
knit together in the middle, which knot 
was called Hercules's knot. 

CAESAR, a title or name given to the twelve 
emperors of Rome, who ſucceeded Julius 
Cæſar. | 

CAZSURA, L. (of cado to out) 1 2 cut, 

gaſh, or knot. 

2 (in Greek and Latin Poetry) a figure 
when there remains an odd ſyllable after 
a foot, and that ſyllable ends the word, 

CAGE, F. 1 an incloſure, or coop for birds. 
2 a jail or priſon, 

CAVMACAN, an officer of great dignity a- 
mong the Turks. 


CAINITES, certain heretics ſo called, be- 


cauſe they taught that Cain was formed by 
a mightier power than Abel, &c. 
To 5 OLE (of cajoler, F.) to ſooth vp, 
tter. 
2 1 beguile. 


e's * e 


3 

CAKE, a flat loaf of bread, commonly made 
with fruit, ſpices, c. 

CAYLAMARY (of calamer, F.) a fort of 


CA”LAMIN, a ſort of ſtone, which being 
mixed with cop 
turns it into 

CA”LAMINT (of x2\2/afy, O.) the name 
_ 8 herb, otherwiſe called nm 


CALAMMITOUS fof calamitoſus, 1. of ca- 
lamitas diftreſs) unfortunate, miferoble, 
wretched. 

FORT; miſery, affliction, misfortune, 
troudie. 

CA/LAMUS, L. 1 a reed, or cane. 

2 a pen to write with, | 
Sweet CALAMUS, the ſweet flag. | 
CALA'SH (of caleche, F.) an open travel- 

ling chariot. 

CA'LCAR, a ca furnace. 

To CA/LCINATE or to CALCINE (of 
calciner, F. of calx, L. lime) to burn to 
a calx, or cinder, 

CALCINING, or CALCINA'TION, the 
ao reducing a body to a calx by the help 
of fire. 


CALCO"GRAPHY (of xaxxoygatin, G. 


of x&Ax9% braſs, 


y;upu to write) 
writing on brafe. OT 


4 


{ 


4 


{| CALIPER-Compaſſes, an 


4 


CAL 


To CA/LCULATE (of catculo, L. to tet⸗ 
kon) 1 to reckon or compute, 1 
2 to frame or ad 

CALCULUs di erentialis, L. the arithme. 


tie -_ infinitely ſmall ——— between 
vatiable — * and is by us in England 
called fluxions, = » 


CALCULUS exponentialis, L. is the manner 


of finding the fluxions, and of ſumming vg 
the fluxions of exponential 
CALCULUS integral, L. is A 
finding the proper flowing quanti 
given fluxion, and is the re 
Calculus differentialis, which ab de 
fluxion from the flowing quantity, 
CALEFA'CTION 5 (of calefaio, L. of 
caleo to be hot, and facto to make) a heat. 
or warmi 
CALEFACTION (in Philoſophy) is the flir. 
ring up or producing heat in a mixt 
CA”'LENDER (of calandarium, L. of cab 
- Sar an almanack, or an account of 


CALENDER (of calendre, F.) 1 an infliy- 


ment to ſmooth or poliſh cloth. 
2 a weevil or worm amongſt corn. 
CA/LENDS (of calenda, L. of calo to ll 
or — the firſt day of every month 
among the ancient Romans, which was the 
time of paying uſe · money. 
CA'LENTURE (of cakatura, L.. of —.— 
be hot) a burning fever, a 
liar to ſailors, herein they — tha fa 
to be fields, and will throw them- 
ſelves into it if not reſtrained” 
CALF, 1 the young of a cow. 
2 (among Hunters) à male hart of the fr 


year. 


Sea CALF, a large bes- öh, with a ſoft 
black 


and melted together, | ſpotted ſkin. 
bra. p | CAWLIBER (of calibre, F.) the diameter of 


the bore of a 
CAYLICOE, a fort of cloth made of entton 
at Calicut in the Faſt-Indies, 
can innatum, L. the innate heat (in 
the new Philofophy) is that attrition of the 
parts of blood, which is occaſioned by its 
_ circular motion, 4 in the arteries. 
CALI'GINOUS (of ca „L. of calg⸗ 
darkneſs) dark, _ full of obſcurity. 
CALIPER. See Caliber. 
CA'LIPERS, an inſtrument made like a (ld- 
ing-rule, to embrace the two heads of a 


caſk to find its length. 
e 
gunners, &c. having or 
legs, to meaſure the diameters of bullets 
rs of guns, &c. 
ct H, Perfian, an emperor or king. 
CA'LIVER, à ſort of ſmall ſea · gun. 


To CALL (of xaxrww, G. to name) 1 b 
name, to term, or entitle. 
2 to defire, or bid to come, 
3 to aſſemble or convoke, 


CALL, 


* 
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CALL, 1 the action of calling, 


3 the beat of a drum. 
4 (among Hunters) a teflon blown on the 
, tp comfort the hounds, 
5 (among Fowlers) a pipe made to catch 
quails, &c. by imitating their notes. . 


CA'LLID (of callidus 5 L. witty) crafty, witty, 1 


cunning. | = f 
CALLIDITY, ſharpneſs, craftineſs, cun- 


ningnels. i 
eTcRAPuv (of zaxaygatpla, G. of 
dab Nbg fair, and gap to write) fair or e- 
legant writing. 
CALLIMA/NCO, a ſtrong fort of ſtuff. 
CALLING, 1 inviting, &c. See To call. 
2 trade or employment, : 
CALLYOPE, + G. (of ande, fair, good, 
and 3 a voice) the mother of Orpheus, 
and one of the muſes, ſuppoſed to be the 
prefident of heroic verſe, 1 
CALLVPTIC-Period, a period or ciele of 
76 years, invented by Callipus, a famous 
Grecian aſtronomer, as an improvement of 
Meton's eicle of 19 


CA'LLOUS (of calloſus, L.) hard, brawny, 


having a thick ſkin, mſenfble. 
CA/LLOUSNESS or CALLOSIT V, hard- 
neſs or thickneſs of ſkin, 
CALLOW, unfledged, or not covered with 
feathers, 
CALLUS, L. 1 an hard inſenfible ſkin, oc- 
caſioned by much labour. 
2 a glutinous ſubſtance, growing about the 
fracture of bones, ſerving to folder the 
ſame. 


proper and figurative ſenſe, 
CALM, ſubj tranquility, peace, ſerenity. 
CA'LOMEL (in Chemiſtry) corrofive ſubli- 
ma e, fix times ſublimed. 
CA LOT (of calote, F.) a leather-cap. 
CA LT ROS, 1 the name of an herb full 
of ſharp points or prickles. 
2 inffc5ments mage with four iron-points, 


ſo jomed, that being thrown on the | 


gr. md, one continu»lly- Rands opright ; 
they are generally thrown in breaches, 
d, to annoy the enemy*s horſe. 
CA'LViNISM, the doctrine of John Calvin, 
a 1729 retormer of the church at Geneva, 
CA/LVINIST, he that follo;vs the principles 
of © a'ivin, 7 8 
To CAEDDNTATE (of caluminor, L. of 
cal, a malicious flander) to ſlander, 
accu, C charge fallly. 


CA'LUMMNY (ot calumnia, L. of 59, | 


an, Giigrace) a falſe accuſation, a forged 
cine, a nahcious flander, a detraction. 
ALY, L. r Time, chalk, mortar, cement. 
2 + cmd-r, or what any body is reduced to 
1 Plemation. | ; 

CALVA (af caliz, L. a cup) the cup or 
out 11. covering which contains the flower 
of any plant, and after it th: ſeed. 


| CALM, adj. (of calme, F.) not moved; in | 


| 


CAN 


1 CA'MBER- Beam (in Architecture) is a beam 


or piece of timber cut hollow, or arching 

in the middle, They are uſed in plat- 

forms, church-leads, &c. being very proper 
where ever there is occaſion for long beams, 
being much ſtronger than flat beams of the 
ſame ſize; for being laid with the hollow 
ſide downwards, and having good but- 
ments, they ſerve for a kind of arch. 

CA'MBRICK, a fort of fine linen- cloth, 
brought from Cambray in Flanders, 

CAMEL (of zapanno;, G. of to 
labour) a beaſt of burden, common in the 

- eaſtern nations. 

CAMELEON. See Chameleon, 

CAMELOPA/RDUS, or CAMELOPA/R- 

DALE (of xajunnoragitan, G. of 24 
At Ng a camel, and wdgtaxg a panther) a 
beaſt that has the ſhape of a camel, and is 
ſpotted like a panther, 

CAMERADE, or CAMARADE (of cama- 
rade, F.) a nion, or intimate friend. 

CAMERA OBSCURA, L. a darkned cham- 
ber; the name of an optical machine, 
wherein (the light only comiag through a 
double convex - glaſs) object: ſed to 

broad day- light, and oppoſite to glaſs, 

are repreſented inverted upon any white 
matter placed within the machine in the 
focus of the glaſs, 

CAMISA/DO (of camiſade, F.) a ſudden aſ- 

' faulting, or ſurprifing the enemy by night. 
CA/MLET (of camoler, F.) a ſort of ſtuff. 
CAMOCK, an herb, ſometimes called neſt - 

harrow. 

CATMOMILE (of xapaiunncy, G. of yai- 
dai on the ground, and An an apple) the 

name of an herb. 

CAMP (of campus, L, a field) the place 
where an army lodges in tents, 

CAMP VOLANT, F. a flying camp, or 
body of horſe and foot conſtantly in mo- 
tion, and is generally commanded by a lieu- 

tenant-general, * 

CAMPAIGN, or CAMPAIN (of campagne, 
F.) x an open or champaign country, 

2 a ſummer's war, or the ſpace of time 
an army continues in the field each 
year. 

* CAMPANO#LOGY (of campana a bell, 

and zh a diſcourſe) a treatiſe or diſ- 

courſe concerning the art of ringing, and 

caſting of bells. | 

 CA/MPANIF2RM (with Botaniſts) ſhaped 
forwething like a bell. 

CAMp CHE, a fort of Indian wood, gene- 
rally called log-wood, 

CA'MPHIRE, or CAMPHOR (of cam- 
Þbhora, L.) a clear white gum of an In- 
dian tree, 

CANAL, F. an artificial long pond in a 
paric or garden. 

CANAlRIES (from canes, L. dogs, becauſe 


— 


many degs were found in them when 7 


CAN 
diſcovered) iſlands in the Atlantic ocean, 
anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, from 
.  whence..come the Canary wines. 
To CA'NCEL (of cancelis, L. to raze out) 
1 to blot or raze out. 


2 to annul or make void. | 


| to ſtint or ſet bounds to. ; 
CANCELIFER (in Falconry) is when a hawk 
in her ſtooping, turns two or three times 
upon the wind, to recover herſelf before 
| ſhe recovers her prey. 
CANCER, L. 1 a crab, the name of one 
of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac. 
2 a dangerous ſore, circumſcribed with tur- 
gid veins, reſembling the feet of a crab, 
CANNDENT (of candens, L. of candeo to 
ſhine) 1 bright, ſhining, glittering, 
2 clear, waxing white, 
.CA/NDID (of candidus, L. of candeo to be 
white) r upright, fincere, innocent. 
2 friendly, favourable, kind, courteous. 
CANDIDATE (of candidatus, L. of toga 
candida, i. e. a white garment) a ſuitor 
for any place of honour or profit, ſo cal- 
led by the Romans from the white ſhining 
garment he wore, during the two years of 
his oliciting for the place. | 
CA\NDITEERS (in Fortification) are frames 
to lay faggots and bruſhwood on, to cover 
the workmen, | 
CA/NDLEMASS- Day (of candela a candle, 
and maſs) the ſecond of February, being 
the feſtival of the purification of the Vir- 
- 'gin Mary; fo called, becauſe they conſe- 
crated candles that day, which were ſet a - 
part for ſacred uſe all that year. 
CA'NDOUR (of candor, L. of candeo to be 
white) fincerity, purity, vprightneſs, plain- 
dealing. | 
To CANDY (of candir, F.) to cruſt or pre- 
ſerve with ſugar, 
CANE (of zawa, G. a reed) a ſort of In- 
dian reed, | 
CANE, a Spaniſh meaſure, being one yard, 
a quarter and half in length, Engliſh, but 
at Marſeilles two yards and half quarter in 
length. - + 
CA'NEL (of canelle, F.) a ſpice- tree. 
CA/NITBAL, a man-eater. 
. CANI'CULAR (of canicularis, of canis a 
dog) of or belonging to the dog-ſtar z as 
_ CANICULAR-Days, dog-days. h 
CAN NE Appetite, dog-like appetite. 


. CANIS Major, L. the great dog (in Aſtro- 


nomy) a conſtellation of ſtars drawn on the 
globe in the figure of that animal, in the 
mouth of which is that great ſtar, called 
Caniculus, or the dog-ftar, which riſing and 
ſetting with the ſun from about the 24th of 


July to the 28th of Auguſt, gives occa- 


lion for that time, which is uſually very hot 
and dry, to be called canicular or dog-days, 


CANIS Minor, L. the little dog (in Aſtro- 
—_ a conſtellation an the globe in that 
dotm, k 


CAN 


CA/NISTER (of canmfrum, L. a 
veſſel of a tin, &c, to bald . 

CANISTER of tea, à quantity of tea, bes 
tween 75 and 100 lb. Fo 

CA/NKER (of cancer, L. a crab) I an eating 

ſpreading. ſore in the mouth. 
2 the ruſt of filver, copper, braſs, gc, 
3 a diſeaſe in trees, | 

"CANKER-Worm, a caterpillar, or inſe& tht 

deſtroys corn, fruit, &c. - 

woos eaten with ruſt or the as. 
er. 3 

A 3 Fellow, à croſs ill-matuy 

ellow. | 

2 CANNE, a wooden pot to drink 
out ot. | 

radon F, a great gun, or piece of ar. 

| tillery, | 
CANNON- Royal, is a piece of $ 
inches in diameter in the Lugo 
long, weighs 8000 pounds; its charge i 
32 pounds of powder; its ball is 48 pound 
weight, and 7 inches and a half in duame- 
ter, and ſhoots point-blank 18 5 paces, 

CANON, L. a rule. (in Arithmetic) It is a nile 
to ſolve all things of the ſame nature with the 
preſent enquiry. Thus every laſt ſtep of a 
equation in algebra, is ſuch a canon; u 

if turned into words, is a rule to ſolve il 
queſtions of the ſame nature with that ps 
poſed. The tables of logarithms, artifdi 

- fines, tangents, &c. are called likewiſe 
the name of Canon. eg» 

CANON, L. 1 a rule or church-taw 
2 a church dignitary, or perſon poſſeſt of : 

living in a cathedral church. 

CANON (among Printers) a ptinting · leu 
of a large ſize. | 

CANON (among Horſemen) that part of the 
horſe- bit that goes into the mouth, 

CANON (among Surgeons) is an inftrumett 
to ſew up wounds, 

CANON (in Practical Muſic) is a ſhort com- 
poſition of two or more parts, in which oe 
part leads, and the other follows repeating 
the ſame notes. 

CANON (in Theoretical Muſic) is a line d 
any length, ſhewing, by its diviſions, hos 
many muſical intervals are diſtinguiſhed r- 
cording to the ratio's or proportions thit 

the ſounds terminating the intervals bar 
the one to another, when confidered x- 
cording to their degree of being acute 
grave, As the diapafon confiſts of a double 
ratio, the diapente in a ſequialteral, tht 
diateſſaron is a ſeſquitertian, and the tone 
itſelf, by which the diapente and the cn- 
teſſaron differ, is a ſeſquioctave, &c. 

CANO/NICAL (of canonicus, L. of ch, 
rule) authentical, according to the cano, 

| rule, or order, received into the canon. 

CANONICAL Hours, hours appointed fit 
prayer, and adminiftring the Sacraments. 


| To CAYNONIZE (of canonizo, L. of con" 
1 4 rult} 


Ctantonn 
place 

2 to ret 

3 to diy 
CA'NTRE 
hundred) 
Wales ac 
CA'N VAS 
hemp, f 
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CHASND-. 
+ rule) to put into the rank and number 
of ſaints. : wa - 

CANNONSHIP, the title or benefice enjoyed 
by a canon. or tee | 

CANO/O. See Canonv. 5 

CaNOPY (of canopee, F. from xwvwTev, 
O. of av a'gnat or fly) 1 a cloth of 

Rate ſet or carried over the heads of ſo- 
vereign princes. 

2 the Tr of «bed 3 

cANxOROs (of canorut, L. of cano to 

ſound) loud, ſhrill, or ſweet. 3 

CANO'W, an Indian boat made of the trunk 

tree. | 

Fc 1 a way of ſelling to the higheſt 
| bidder, by inch of candle, or otherwiſe. 
2 gibberiſh, pedlars French, 

To CANT, 1 to talk gibberiſh, 

2 to whine or wheedle, El 

CANTALIVVERS (in Architecture) are a 
kind or modulions 3 only thoſe are plain, 
but theſe are carved. They are much the 
ſame as cartouzes, and are ſet as modillions 
are, under the eorona of the corniſh of a 
building. | N : 

CANTA TA, It. (in Muſic) is a piece of vo- 
cal muſic joined with .inftrumental, com- 
poſed after the manner of operas, conſiſt- 
ing of grave parts and airs intermixed. 

CA/\NTERBURY Bells, the name of a plant. 

CANTHA'RIDES, L. (of zavIegoc, G. a 
beetle) Spaniſh flies; they ere of a veno- 
mous nature, ſhining like gold, and uſed to 
raiſe bliſters, &c. 8 

CANTICLE (of canticum, L. of cano to 
ſing) a pleaſant ſong. | 

CANTICLES, pleaſant ſongs, but is gene- 
rally applied to the book of Solomon's 
ſongs. | 

CANTLE (of chanteau, F .) a piece or 

part of any thing, | 
2 an heap or maſs, 
C:'NTO, It. 1 a ſong, or the treble part 
thereof, 2 
2 the diviſion of an heroic poem. 

CANTO Concertante, It, (in Muſic) fignifes 
the treble of the little chorus, or that 
which ſings throughout, 

CANTO Ripienno, It. (in Muſic) fignifies 
the grand chorus, or that which pleys or 
fings only now and then, in ſome particular 
places. 0 1 

CANTON, F. a diviſion, or part of a coun- 
try, a province. . 

To CANTON, or CANTONVZE (of {+ 
tantonner, F.) 1 to fortify one's ſelf in a 

place, | 
2 to retire, or diſpoſe into quarters. 
3 to divide into cantons or provinces. 

CA'NTRED (of centuria, L. of centum a 
hundred) a hundred villages, or the ſame in 


GAP 


To CANVASS, f to bandy for prefertnent, 
2 do ſift, or examine a buſineſs, 
CANZONE!' 3, It. (in Mufic) ſignifies in 
eneral a ſong or'tune, but when it is pre- 
xt to-a piece of vocal muſic, it has the 
ſame ſignifiention as Cantata. 
CANZONET (of canzonerra, It.) a little 
; ſong or tune; one of the divifions of the 
Italian lyric poetry, in which every ſeperate 
ſtanta anſwers both as to the number and 


* 


— 


| | meaſure of their verſes, tho every cant 


net differs in both. 
Cab, a bonnet, or covering for the head. 


ernaments of ftate belonging to the kings, 
 &c, of Great Britain, which is born be- 
before them at coronations, and other great 


ſtrates. 
CAP-A-PE, armed from head to foot. 
CAP. Paper, a fort of thick ſtrong paper. 
Fooli-CAP, a ſort of writing-paper. h 
CAP-Suares (in Gunnery) are broad pieces of 
iron on each ſide of the carriage of a great 
un, and locked over the trunnions of the 
. Piece with an iron- pin. Their ule is to 
keep the piece from flying out of the car- 
riage when it is ſhot off with its mouth ly- 


To CAP one, 1 to take off his hat. 

2 to pull off one's hat to him, 

CA/PABLE (of capax, L. of capio to take) 
x fit or able. | 
2 large or capacious, 

CAPA/CIOUS (of capaz, L. of capio to 
_ large, ſpacious, ample, capable to 


CAPA/CITY (of capacitas, L. of capio to 
hold or contain) r capaciouſneſs, largeneſs. 
2 ability, underſtanding, flate, condition. 
CAPACITY (in Geometry) is the ſolid con- 
tent of any body z alſo our hollow mea- 
ſores for wine, beer, corn, &c. are called 
meaſures of capacity, | 
CAPAN, in Sumatra in the Eaſt Indies, is 
about three-pence ſterling. | 
CAPA/RISON (of caparay/on, F.) trappings 
or furniture, 
To CAPARISON, to dreſs with furniture 
or trappings. 
CAPE (of cap. F.) 1 a promontoryg- or any 
high land running out with a point into 
the ſea. SES: l 
2 the neck-piece of a cloak, coat, &c. 
CAL PECK, Muſcovy money, being about 
one fifth of a penny ſterling. 
CAPELE! 3, a diſeaſe in horſes. 


CAPELLA, L. a little goat, the name of 


a fixed ſtar, of the firſt magnitude, in the 
ſhoulder of Auriga. 
CA/PER (of capre, F.) 2 a privateer, 


Wales as we call a hundred in England. | 

CANNVASS (of cannabium, L. made of 
emp, from adwa, G. a reed or pipe) a | 
fort of coarſe ſtrong cloth made of hemp. 


2 ſort of pickled. fruit. 
a ſkip, trip, or curvet. 
— (of capillamentum, L. of 
cap 


ing very low, or as they call it, under metal. 


| CAP of Maintenance, one of the regalia or 


| foleranineg, and before ſome inferior magi« 


e 
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capillus hair) ſtrings or threads about the 
roots of herbs; or thoſe little threads or 
hairs that ærow up in the middle of a flower, 
adorned with little knobs at the top. 
CAPPLLARY (of capillaris, L. of capil- 
lus hair) belonging to, or like hair. 
CAPILLARY Plants (in Botany) are ſuch 


as have no main ſtalk or ſtem, but grow | 


to the ground as hair to one's head, and 
bear their ſeeds in little tufts and protube- 
rances on the backſide of their leaves. 

CAYILLARY Heels (in Anatomy) are ſmall 
arteries and veins like hairs and threads, 

CAPILLA/TION (in Surgery) is a fracture 
of the ſcull, but fo ſmall as ſcarce to be 
found, tho? 1t often occafions death. 

CAPILOT.A'DE, F. a French diſh, a kind 
of minced meat. 

CAUPITAL (of caprtalrs, L. of caput an 
head) t head, chief, principal, 

2 heinous, worthy of death. 

CAPITAL of a Poſition (in Fortification) is 
a line drawn from the angle of a polygon 
to the point of the baſtion, or from the 
point of the baſtion to the middle of the 
gorge. - Theſe capitals are from thirty-five 
to forty fathoms in length ; that is, from 
the point of the baſtion to the place where 
the two demi-gorges meet. 

CAPITAL, or CHAPITAL (in Architec- 
ture) an ornament on the top of a co- 
lumn or pillar, and is different according 
to the different orders, and is the fame 
with Chapiter, 

CAPITA'TION, a poll-tax. 

CAPITOL (of capitelium, L. of caput an 
head) the temple of Jupiter in Rome, built 
on the Tarpeian mount. Wt 

CAPIMTULA Ruralia, L. aſſemblies or 
chapters held by the rural dean and parith 
clergy, within the bounds of every reſpec- 
tive deanery. , 

To CAPI”TULATE (of capitulo, L. of ca- 
Fut an head) to treat upon terms, or to 
make articles of agreement about the ſur- 
render of a place. 

CAPITULA/TION, the act of capitulating, 

C PLUM, L. an aſſembly of the dean, 
prebends, &c. of a cathedral, A 

CAPITULUM (in Botany) is the head, or 
flowering tcp of a plant, 

CAPUITZI, or CAPVGI, officers among 
the Turks, whoſe buſineſs it is to guard 
the gates of the Grand Signior's palace. 

CA/'PNOMANCY (of xamve; ſmoke, and 
pcavTeia divination) a divination by ſmoke 
at ling from an altar, whereon incenſe, or 
p ppy-ſeeds are burnt. 

CA FO, It, one of the three officers among 
the Venetians, to whom and the ſenate 
the doge or duke is ſubject, 

CA ON (of capo, L.) a cock cut, or gelded. 

CAPONTE'RE, 3 F. (in Fortification) is a co- 
vercd lodgment of about four or five foot 

a 4 


'| CAPTURE, F. (from captura, L. of cap 
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broad, encompaſſed with a little parapet 
about two foot high, which ſerves to oy 
port divers planks laden with earth. This 
lodgment is large enough to contain fifteen 
or twenty ſoldiers, and is uſually placed 
upon the extremity of the counterſcarp, 
having ſometimes ſeveral little embraſures 
made therein, uſually called mouftrieres, 
They are generally in the glacis, or in dry 
moats, | 
CAPO, a term at the game of picket, 

when all the tricks are won. 
a (of capuchon, F.) a monk's 
cowl, | 
CAPREO'LATE Plants (in Botany) are ſuch 
plants as wind and eling along the ſurface 
of the ground, by means of tendrils. 
CA'PRICE, or CAPRVCHIO. (of ceprice, 
F.) 1 fantaſtical humour, | 

2 obſtinate humour, | . 
CAPRI/CIOUS, 1 fantaſtical, or full of 
whimſies. 3 
2 obſtinate, moroſe. 30 
CA/PRICORN (of capricornus, L. of cara _ 
a goat, and cornu a horn) the horned goat, 
the name of one of the Zodiacal figns, 
drawn on the globe in the form of a goat, 
but marked thus y. 


CAPRIOLE (in . Horſemanſhip) the goat- 
leap, is when a horſe at the full height of 
his leap, yerks or ftrikes out his hind-legs, 
as near and even together, and as far out as 
ever he can ſtretch them. | 

CAPRIZ ANS Pulſus, L. an uneven cr 
leaping pulſe ; when it leaps, or, as it 
were, dances in uncertain ſtrokes and pe- 
riods. | ; 

CA'PSULA Seminalis, L. (in Botany) is the 
_ or huſk that holds the ſeed of any 
plant. 

CAPTAIN (of capitaine, F.) a chief com- 
mander of a company of horſe or foot, or 
of a ſhip of war, &c, 

CAPTAIN Reformed, one, who upon re- 
ducing of Forces loſes his company, yet it 
continued captain, either as a ſecond to 
another, or without poſt, 

CA'PTIOUS (of captioſus, L. of capto to 
find fault) 1 quarrelſome, moroſe, or ipt 

to take exceptions. 
2 ſmart, cunning, or very witty. 
3 cenſorious, or critical. | 
4 deceitful, falſe, 

To CA/PTIVATE (of captivo, L. of > 
pio to take) 1 to conquer or bring under, 

to maſter or confine, | 
2 to enſlave, enthral, or take priſoner, 

CA'/PTIVE, a ſlave or priſoner of war. 

CAPTIVITY, flavery, bondage, thrl- 
dom, impriſonment, 


tum to ſeize) prey, booty, or prize. 
CA'PUCH, See Capoucb. 


CA'PU- 


CAR - 


CHINS of caputins, F.) religious friars 
— — St. Francis, having the 


CAR 


with pitch'd cloth, hemp, &c. and filled 


with ſeveral kinds of materials for firing 


name from the cowl they wear, which the houſes ; they are thrown cut cf mertar= 


French call Capuebon. 

CAPUT MIRTUUM, L. dead- head 
Chemiſtry) the dry matter which remai 
after diſtillation of any thing, but mo 
eſpecially of metals. | 


CAPUTPURGTA, L. barb. (of caput the 


pieces into beſieged places, &c, 


(in | CA/RCELAGE (of carcer, L. a priſon) pri- 


ns ſon- fees. 


re | CAROHEDONY (of Carchedonius, L. of 


Ka N, G. Carthage) a kind of ſmall 


carbuncle, or precious ſtone, brought from 


head, and purgo to purge) a term uſed by the Indies to Carthage, and thence into 
ſome phyſicians, for medicines that purge other parts. 


or cleanſe the head. 


CARCINO'DES , G. (of dag, S. a crab- 


CARABINE, or CARB/INE, F. a ſhort | fiſh) s tumor like a cancer. 


gun, between a muſket and a piſtol, uſed | CARD (of carte, F.) 1 a card to play with. 


by horſemen. 


2 an inſtrument made of iron wire to Ucels 


CARABINE/ERS, horſemen armed with ca- Wool. | 


rabines, f 
CA RACK, a great Portugueze ſhip. 


12 v. 
CA'RD AMINE, L. a Find of ſmall water- 


CA"RACOL, F. 1 a term uſed in war, for | creſſes. . | | 
the troopers calling themſelves into a ring. CARD AMO'MUM, L. (of xa;F2pucy, water- 


22 winding ſtair- caſe. — 85 
CA/RACT, is the r part of any quantity 


6 creſſes, and awwcy ſweet odour) a fort 
; ſeed brought from the Eaſt Indies, being of 


being a word uſed by minters and gold- a ſweet odour, and hot biting taſte, like 
ſmiths, which they call grains of a caract, water creſſes, whence its name. 
and theſe they ſubdivide into halves and CARDES, the ſtalks, of the artichoke. 


quarters, | 


CARAMOYSEL, a Turkiſh ſhip of burden. 


CARDIACA, L. (with Phyſicians) a ſuffo- 
cation, or ſtifling of the heart by a polypus, 


CARAT, F. a carat of gold is properly the or clotted blood; it comes from xai, G. 
weight of 24 grains, or one ſcruple, ſo that the heart, 


24 carats make an ounce. 


CARDVACAL or CA/'RDIAC, good for, or 


CARAT of Diamonds, Pearls, Sc. is the belonging to the heart, | 


weight of four grains only. 


CARAVAN (of caravane, F.) a company 


of merchants travelling together. 


CARDIA'CA (in Botany) the herb mother- 
| wort; but called Cardiaca from its ſuppoicd 
virtue to relieve diforders of the heart. 


CARAVAN of the Knights of Malta, a ſea | CARDIAE&TA, G. (of xag3/z the heart, 


expedition made by the knights of Malta. 


CARAVANNSERA,or CARAVANS-Raw, 
an inn, or houſe of entertainment among 
the Turks and Perſians. 

CARAVEL or CA'RVEL (of caravella, It.) 
a ſwift Italian bark, 

CA*RAWAY (of carum, L. of Cauria a 
country of Aſia where it abounds) the name 
of an herb, and its ſeed, . 


CARBONA/DO (of carbonade, F.) a ſteak | 


broiled on the coals, 
CA'RBUNCLE (of carbunculus, L. of carbo 
a coal) 1 an ulcer, a botch, a plague-ſore. 
2, a precious ſtone, in colour like hot burn- 
ing coals. | 
CA'RBUNCULA'TION (in Gardening) the 
blaſting of new-ſprouted buds of plants, ei- 
ther by exceſſive heat or exceſſive cold. 
CA'RCANET. See Carkanet. 
CA'RCASE, or CA/RCASS (of carcaſſe, F.) 
a dead body, 
CA'RCASS (in Architecture) the ſhell of a 
building. 


CARCASS (in Gunnery) is an jron caſe, or 


hollow capacity, about the bigneſs of a [ 


mb, ſometimes made all of iron, except 
two or three holes, through which the fire 
is to blaze; and ſometimes made only of 


and «Ay» pain) a pain at the heart or 
ſtomach, the heart- burn, heart- ſickneſs. 
CARDINAL, ſubſt. (of cardinalis, L. of 
cardo a hinge) a dignity in the church of 
Rome, whereof there are ſeventy-two in 
number ; it began about the time of Gre- 
gory the Great, before which not only 
Roman prieſts and deacons, but the chief 
beneficed clergy, ia other cities and diſtricts, 
were ſo called. | 
CA/RDINAL, adj. chief, principal. 
CARDINAL - ind, are the eaſt, weſt, 
north and ſouth winds. | 
| CARDINAL Points of the Compaſs, are the 
| eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth points. 
CARNINAL Points of the Ecliptic, are the 
two equinoctial and the two ſolſticial potus 
of the ecliptic.” + 
CARDINAL Signs of the Zodiac, are Aries, 
Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn. 
CARDINAL Virtues (in Divinity) are pru- 
dence, temperance, juftice and fortitude, 
| CARDIOGNOFSTIC (of dag, Go 
of xagNe the heart, and p1wuoxw to know) 
knowing the heart. | 
CARDO'ON, a Spaniſh plant ſomewhat like 
an artichoke, 


CARDOON Thi/&, an herb uſed in ſallad. 


iron bars, or hoops, and then covered over 


| CARDUUS 3 BENEDICTUS, L. the 


12 blellad. 


. 
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bleſſed thiſtle; a plant fo called, from the | 
' good and wholeſome qualities believed 

ben it. 

CARE, 1 diligence, labour, attention. 

2 heed, caution. 

3 regard, thought. 

4 trouble, anxiety, ſorrow, grief. 
CAREER (of carriere, F.) full ſpeed. 
CA'REFUL, 1 diligent, induſtriocus. 

2 heedfu), or circumſpet, 

3 wary, or cautious. 

4 pentive, and full of cares. 
CA'RELESS, 1 at eaſe, or exempt from care. 

2 negligent, heedleſs. 

To CARE'SS (of carer, F.) to make much 
of, or treat obligingly. 

C.OPRET, L. it is wanting; a mark placed 

under any line in writing, "denoting that 
ſomething is left out, which ſhould be there 

inſerted, mark*d thus A. 8 f 
CA'RFAX (of carrefour, F.) a place where 
four ways meet, as the market place of 
Oxford, &c. 125 
CARGO, 1 the freight, or whole lading of 

the ſhip, 

2 a bill of lading, or catalogue of goods in a ſhip, 
CA/RICOUS Tumours (of carica, L. a fig, of 

Caria a country in Alia where they abound) 

a ſwelling in form of a fig. 

CA”RION (of cbaregne, F.) the ſtinking fleſh 

of a dead beaſt. | . 
CA'RIOUS (of carieſut, L. of. caries rotten - 

neſs) rotten, worm- eaten, putrified, 

To CARK, to be penſive or careful. 
CA/RKANET,or CARKNET (of carcan, F.) 
a chain of precicus ſtones, or of gold or 
ſilver, for the neck. 
CA'RKING, diſtracting, perplexing. 
CA'RLINE Thiſtle, the name of an herb, 
the root of which, as repcrted, preſerv'd the 
army of Charles the Great from the plague. | 
CAPNMEL, a military order of knighthood, 
inſtituted by the emperor Henry IV. under 
the title of our lady of Mount Carmel. 
CA'/RMELITES, an order of friars, founded 

by Almericus biſhep of Antioch, A. D. 

1122, at Mount Carmel in Syria. 
CARMUNATIVES (of carminativa, L. of 

carmen a verſe, þecauſe ſome jugglers in 

phyfic pretended to cure windy diſtempers 
by verſes, invocations, &c.) ſuch medicines 
as conduce to expel Wind. : 
CIRNAGE, F. 1 a poetical word for a great 
ſlaughter. : 
the fleſh in hunting given to the dogs, 
CA'RNAL (of carnalis, L. of caro Reſh) be- 
longing to the fleſh, brutal, ſenſual. 
CARNAULITY, ſenſuality, or carnal luſt. 
CARNA'TION (of carneolus, L. of caro 
' ""flefh) - x fefh-colbuxp,  - 

2 the name of a flower, | 
CARNA'TION (in Painting) are the parts 

of a human body drawn naked, or with- 

out drapery, "I 


{ 
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| To CARP (of carps, L. to reprove) to cen - 


CAR 


CA/RNAVAL, or CA/RNIVAL '(of carna; 
wale, It.) ſhrove-tide, a time of, mirth and 
feaſting. el 

CA RNE, a diſeaſe in horſes, whereby their 
mouths become ſo clammy and: furred, that 
they cannot feed. d 

CARNUVUVOROUS (of carni vorus, L. of caro 
fleſh, and voro to devour): that greedily feeds 
upon or devours fleſh, | 

CARNOY'SITY (of carnaſitas, 
fleſh) a fleſhy excreſcence. 


F * 


L. of os 


CARNOU'SE, the baſe ring about the breech 
of a gun. KAS 
CARO, L. (in Botany) the pulp, or ſoft ſub. 
ſtance of a plant. „ 
CA'ROB (of carabe, F.) 1 a ſmall weight, 
being the I part of a grain. 
2 a fruit whoſe taſte is ſomewhat like cheſ- 
nuts. . 

CAUROL (of carolle, F.) a Chriftmas ſong, or 
hymn in honour of our Saviour's birth. 
CARO'LI (among Surgeons) venereal excreſ. 

cences in the privy parts. 

CA/ROQOLINE Hat, a fort of coarſe or felt hat, 

CA\ROLUS, L. Charles, a piece of gold 
coin'd by King Charles I. then current for 
205. but ſince at 235, 

CA\NROT (of carote, F.) the name of a well 

" known root. 

CA/ROTY, red--haired. 

CAROTE'EL, a quantity of ſome commodi- 

ties, as cloves, c. from 4 to 5 hundred 


ment. £ 

To CAROQU'SE (of carouſſer, F.) to quaff, or 
drink hard. | 

CARP (of carpe, F.) a river-fiſh, 


ſure, blame, or find fault with, 
CA/RPENTER (of charpentier, F.) an arti- 
ficer, or worker in wood. 
CA/RPET (of Larpet, Du.) a covering for a 
table, or floor. 
e (of Carrico, It.) a ſort of larye 
IP. - | 
CA'/RR AT. See Carat, 
CARRE'ER. See Career, 
CA'RRIAGE (of cbariage, F.) 1 carrying 
in a cart, waggon, &c. 


Paper, | 
bore of 
Contains 
C:RTRO 
nament- 
Date figu 


2 carrying, R or inſeri 
3 trouble of, and reward for carrying ot 70 CAR 
bringing any thing. | 2 to cut 


Vide ic 
CA/RVIST 
in the be 
IDP Carried 
CARUNC 
fieſh) a ke 
CARWAy 
CIRY 4G 1 
Arclutedy, 
women, 
ayer the 
Weir feet 


et, 
ſopport the 


4 mien, port, air. : 
5 behaviour or demeanour. 

A CA\/RRIAGE, 1 a cart or vehicle. 
2 a covered waggon. 

A CARRIAGE of a great Gun, is the frame 
T on which the piece of ordnance 
18 laid. f 

CARRIAGE (in Huſbandry) is a furro ot 

trench, cut for conveyance of water d 
overflow or water gro 

CARRIER, a perſonwhdg carries things fron 
one place to another, a 


| CA'RRION, See Carien. 


CAR» 
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CARROON, a rent paid for the-privilege of | 


driving a Carry or cart, in the city of London. 


CAR ROCHE 2 carreſſe, F.) a chariot, 


coach, or cal 
CARROT. See Caret. | | 
To CARRY (of charier, F.) 1 to remove, 
or bear a thing from one place to another, 
2 to behave ones ſelf, 
To CARRY it, 1 to get the better of it, 
2 as when one's opinion prevails. _ _ 
To CARRY off, 1 to take away a thing by 
force, or otherwiſe, 
2 to kill or deſtroy a perſon. Z 
CARRY (in Falconry) is when a hawk flies 
away with the quarr r. 
CARRYING (in Hunting) is when a hare 
runs on froſt or rotten ground, and it ſticks 
do her feet, they ſay, be carries, 
CART, an utenſil to carry any thing in. 
CARTEL, 1 a challenge, ES Foe 
2 2 regulation between two parties in war, 
for exchange of priſoners. | 
" CARTESIAN, ſubſt. (of Carteſſen, F.) a fol- 


tower of the famous French philoſopher 


Deſcartes, ; 
CARTESIAN, adj. as Carteſian philoſophy, 

the philoſophy of Deſcartes. 
CARTHU'SIANS, an order of friars, found- 

ed by Bruno canon of Rheims, in the year 


1100, i» called from Cartuſe, the place of 


the ir firſt foundation. 


CARTILAGE (of cartilago, L. a griftle) a | 


gnſtle, which is of a middle ſubſtance, be- 
tween a ligament and a bone, 


= CAaRTILA'GINOUS, grifily, or full of 


wiltles, 

CA/'RTON, or CARTOON (of carton, F. 
thick paper) a perfect fort of drawing on 
thick paper, afterwards to be drawn in 
frelco on the wall. 


BE C::i 0U'CHE, CARTOUCH, or CAR - 


TRIDGE (of cartouche, F,) is a caſe of 

paper, or parchment, fitted exactly to the 

bore of a piece of ordnance or muſket, and 

| centuins its due charge of powder, 
CRIROUZES (in Architecture) are or- 
naments of carved work, of no determi- 
nate figure, whoſe uſe is to receive a motto 
or inſcription, voy 

To CAXVE, 1 to cut or grave in wood, &c. 


2 to cut up a fowl, &c, at table, and di- 
' CASH (of caifſe, F. a cheſt or coffer) ready 


vide 1c into portions, x? 
CA'RVIST (in Falconry) a hawk is called ſo 
in the beginning of the year, from its be- 
ing carried on the fiſt. 
CARU'NCLE (of caruncula, L. a dim. of caro 
fleſh) a kernel, or little piece of fleſh, 
CARWAY. See Carazoay, 
| CIRY.4"7 IDES, C. a people of Carya. (In 


Auclutecture) are certain figures of captive ' 


women, with their arms cut off, clothed. 
ger the manner of that nation, down to. 
tbeir feet, and ſerve inſtead of columns to 
Þpport the entablements, | 
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CA/SCABEL, is the hindermoſt round knob, 
or the utmoſt part of the breech of a piece 
of ordnance. . 


| CASCADE, It. a fall of water, 
CA/SCAN (in Fortification) is a certain hole 


or hollow place, in figure of a well, from 
whence a gallery, dug in like manner under 
ground, is convey d to give air to the ene - 
my's mine; ſome of theſe are more hol - 
low than others, and they are uſually made 
in the retrenchment of the acenta 
the wall. 

CASE. (of cauſa, a cauſe) 1 thing, matter, 


qu e 
2 a doubt, ſcruple, or difficulty, as a caſe 
of conſcience, 
3 condition, ſtate, circumſtance. 
4 occaſion, opportunity. 
a ſheath, or cover to put any thing in. 
CASE (in Grammar) an accident of a noun, 
which ſhews how it is varied in conſtruction. 
CASEMATE 2, F. (in Fortification) this 
ſometimes ſignifies a well, with its ſeveral 
ſubterrancous branches or paſſages, dug in 
the paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine z 
ſometimes it ſignifies a vault of ſtone-work, 
in that part of the flank of a baflion, be- 
ing next to the curtain, on purpoſe to fire 
upon the enemy, and to defend the face of 
the oppoſite baſtion and the moat z ſome- 
times it conſiſts of three platforms, one 


above the other, the terre - plan of the ba- 


ſtion being the higheſt. 

CA/SEMENT (of caſemento, It.) a part of a 
window which opens to let air in. 

CA/SERN- (of caſerne, F.) (in Fortification) 
is a little room, lodgment, or building, 
erected between the houſes of fortified 
towns and the rampart, ſerving as apart- 
ments or lodgings for the ſolciers of the 
garriſon ; there are commonly two beds in 
each caſern, for fix ſoldiers to lie in, three 
and three in a bed; but the third part of 
them being always upon the guard, there 
are but four left in the caſern, two in a bed. 


| CASE-Sbet,, are muſket bullets, ſtones, old 


iron, &c. put into caſes, and fo ſhot out 
of great guns; they are principally uſed at 
ſea, to clear the enemy's decks, when they 
are full of men. 


money. a 
CASHIER, a caſh- keeper. 
To CASHUVRE (of caſſer) to diſband, or turn 
out of place. | 


CASH O, the gum or juice of a tree grows 


ing in the Eaſt-Indies. 


CRN s, dried cow-dung for ſuel. 
CASK (of caſue, F.) 1 a head-piece, or 


met. 
2 a veſſel to hold liquor. a 
CASE, F. uſes by ſome poets for a hel- 


met. ; 
CA'SKET 
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CAS 
CA'SKET (of caſſette, F.) a little cabinet or 
cheſt. | 
CASSA'VE, an American root, «whoſe juice 
is poiſon, but its ſubſtance being dried, is 
the common bread of the country, 
CASSAWARE, a large bird, whoſe feathers 
are like camels hair. 
CASSIA, L. a ſweet ſhrub, whoſe bark is 
ſpicy like cinnamon, and is often uſed in- 
ſtead of it. 
CASSIA fftula, L. caſſia in the cane, a reed 
whoſe pulp is of a purging quality. 
CASSI'NE, It. a farm houſe, where a num- 
ber of people have poſted themſelves to 
make a ſtand againſt the enemy. | 
CASSIOPE'A 5, L. the name of one of the 
conſtellations of the fix'd ftars in the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, conſiſting of twenty-five 
ſtars, and is placed oppoſite to the great 
bear, on the other ſide of the pole-ſtar. 
CASSOCK (of caſocca, It.) an under gown 
worn by clergymen. WT 
To CAST, 1 to throw, or fling, 
2 to melt metal. - | 
3 to condemn, 
4 to deviſe a project. | 
To CAST off, 1 co pull off a garment. 
2 to renounce, or reject. | 
3 to outſtrip the bounds, in Hunting. 
4 (among Printers) to tell the lines. 
To CAST à point of traverſe (in Navigation) 
fignifies to prick down on the chart, the 
point of the compaſs any land bear: from 
you, or to find out what point the ſhip bears 
at any inſtant, or what way the ſhip has 
made, | 
CASTANE'TS (of caſtagnette, It.) ſnappers 
to dance with, | 
CASTELLAIN (of chatelin, F.) a conſtable 
of a caſtle. 

CASTE'LLANY (of chatelenie, F.) the ma- 
nour belonging to a caſtle. | 
To CA'STIGATE (of caftigo to chaſten L. 

of caſtum pure, and ago, i. e. redds to 
render) 1 to chaſtiſe, beat, or correct. 
2 to chide or reprove. 
CASTIGA'TION, 1 chaſtiſement, puniſh- 
ment. 
2 reproof. 
CASTING (in Falconry) a pellet of canvas, 
or cotton, to purge a hawk, | 
CASTING of drapery (in Painting) is a free, 
. ealy, negligent way of cloathing a figure, 
CA'STLE (of caſtrum, L.) a citadel or for- | 
treſs ; a ſtrong building to have recourſe to 
for defence againſt an enemy. 
CASTLE-ward, or CASTLE-guard, an im- 
poſition laid on ſuch as dwell within a cer- 
tain diſtance of any caſtle, toward the main- 
tenance of thoſe who watch and ward there, 
CASTOR, L. 1 a beaver, a beaſt like an otter, 
2 a fine hat made of its fur. 


CAT 


CASTOR and POLLUYX, I. are two 
that ſometimes in a great ſtorm at ſea, ap. 
pear ſticking to ſome part of the ſhip, in 
the ſhape of fiery balls; and when but one 
of them is ſeen, it is called Helena, ang 
both of them are ſometimes called Tynda. 
rides, #3 

CASTOR and POLLUX, See Gemini. 

CASTO'REUM, L. a drug much uſed in me. 
dicine, and is commonly taken for the bez. 
ver's teſticles 3 but this is a vulgarerror, fo 
it is contained in a glandule whereof tuo 
grow in the hinder parts of both the male 

- and female beaver. 

o CA!STRATE (of caftro, L. to geld) 10 
geld or cut out the ſtones of an animal. 

2 to maim, or mangle a book. 

3 to leave out or cut off ſome part of a 
author's writings, | 

CA'STREL, a fort of hawk, _. 

CASUAL (of caſuel, F.) accidental, or hy- 
pening by chance. 

CASUALTY, 1 accident, hazard, 
2 accidental death, - 

CA'SUIST (of caſuifte, F.) one '{kill'd in 

caſes of conſcience. Len | 

CASU'LE, or CASU/BLE (of ebafuble,F.) i 

maſs-prieſt's veſtment, 

CAT (of chat, F. or catus, L.) a well knom 

animal. | x 
CA'TABAPTIST (of xa againſt and far- 

T:ipns baptiſt) one that is againſt baptilm, 
CAT-#/, a fiſh in the Weſt Indies, 
CAT's-foot, the name of an herb. 
CAT 's- ail. See Cathins. We 
CATACATHA'RTICS (of a downwad, 
and xabaigw to purge, G.) medicines that 
purge downwards. 
CATACAUSTICS (of ale contrary, i 
xa: to burn, G.) (in Catoptrics) cauftic, 
or burning by reflection. 
CAT A'CHRESIS, G. (of nxala conta), 
and X229aat to uſe) a figure in rhetorc, 
when one word is abſolutely put for another 
CA!TACOMBS (of catacumba, L. a f. 
pulchre) are grottos, - or ſubterranean pak 
ſages about three leagues from Rome, whet 

the primitive Chriſtians hid themſelves i 

time of perſecution, and there buried ther 
martyrs 3 but ſome ſay it was the bubu 
place of the ancient Romans, 
CATACOU'STICS (of «ala contrary, 4 
| axurixa of du to hear, G.) the dons 
of echoes, or reflected ſounds. 
CA'TADUPES (of xalaF2ra, G. of uus 
J27©- a cataract) places where the watts 
of a river fall with a great noiſe. 
CANTAGRAPH (of xalaygapa, C. of xi 
contrary, and yeapw to write, or pan 
pictures where one fide is only repreſent i 
to view; profiles or images in divers fo 
looking different ways. f 
CATALEeric werſe, a Oreck or lai 
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CAM 


head, like an apoplexy. 


oj 
„ 


the wine in the ſacrament. 
laiſter made of roots, herbs, &c. 


to be ſwallowed without chewing. 


three hundred and ſixty pound weight to the 
diſtance of about half a quarter of a mile. 


8 CANTARACT (of xalagaxIng, G. of ab 
downwards, and ag4oow to drive) a great 
fall of water from an high place, 

= CATARACT (with Oculifts) is a diſeaſe of 

i, the eye, cauſed by the clotting of phlegm, 

tat between the nervous coaty and the chryftal- 
line humour, ; 

nl CATARRHE z, or CATA/RRH (of . 

fi, prog, G. of xalz downwards, and io to 
flow) a defluxion, or diſtillation of hamours 

un out of the head into the mouth, through 
or = the palate z a rheum, 

other WS CATAUSTROPHE 4 (of xalagzopn, G. of 

a {te = x:/27;«p2 to undo, or ſubvert) the laſt 


part of comedy, or any other thing, the 
iſue of a deſign, the laſt act of one's life, 
CATCH, t a ſhort and witty ſong. 
2 a prize, or booty, 

3a ſort of veſſel, 
4 a hawk's lure, 
5 an inftrument to hold the latch of a door. 
6 a play-thing for boys, ſometimes called a 

cup and ball, 
ATCH-word (in Printing) the laſt word of 
a page, which begins the next. 
ATCH-pole, a bailiff, or ſerjeant, 
o CaTCH, 1 to lay hold of, 

2 to overtake one. 
3 to come upon him unawares. 
4 to ſnatch a thing from one. 
ATCH-fly, a flower whoſe falks are ſo 
clammy that they become a trap for flies, 
Le CATTECHI'SE (of xaalnyiZu, G. of xala 


F!PSIS, G. (bf nals above, and 
9 to keine) Haas that ſeizes the 


!TALOGUE (of xalanoſog, G. of xala- 
* to pick, - make choice of) a liſt or 
roll of names, as of perſons, books, Kc. 
CA!TAMITE (of naſa ibo, G. of xala 
contrary, and juibog a boy hired) a Gany- 
mede, a boy hired to be abuſed contrary to 


ture, <p 
car APHRY'CIANS, heretics, ſo called 
becauſe they ſprung up in Phrygia, who 
baptized their dead, forbid. marriage, and 
mingled the blood of young children, with 


CA/TAPLASM (of zalawnacua, G. of x- 
ran\doow, to lay over) a poultis, or ſoft 


= CATAPULTA (of zalamtiT1;, G. of xala 
SE againſt, and ma NA to drive) a warlike en- 
gine of the ancients, which ſhot darts, 
lances, and long ſpears z and ſome caſt both 
darts and ſtones, Some of theſe inſtruments 
were of ſuch force, as to throw ſpears, or 
rather beams of eighteen feet long, with 
iron heads, and ſtones of three talents, or 


1 


CATAPOTIUM (of xalamdoy, G. of da- 
rau to ſwallow down) a pill or medicine 


CAT 


concerning, and vyew to ſound) to examine 
and inſtruct children in the fundamental ar- 
ticles of the Chriſtian religion, by queſtion 
and anſwer, | | 
CA/TECHISM, a ſhort ſyſtem of inſtructions 
of what is to be believed or done. | 
CTECH, L. (in Phyfick) Abe avs earth, 
2 a compoſition of Japan » cinamon, 
&c. 
CATECHUMEN, one lately taught, and 
catechiſed, or one that is taught only the 
principles of religion, but not baptized; or 
if baptized, not yet admitted to the com- 
munion. 
CA/TEGO/RICAL (of xa νẽ ⁵ G. of 


or to the purpoſe. 


der, or rank. | 

Car ENR A, L. (of catena a chain) (in 
Mathematics) the name of a curve line, 
formed by a chain or rope, hanging freely 
from two points or pins of ſuſpenſion, whe- 
ther the points be horizontal or not. The 
nature of this curve was ſought after in Ga- 
lileo's time; but little done concerning it 
till the year 1690, when Mr. Bernouilli 
propoſed it as a problem to the Mathemati- 
cians of Europe, 

To CA'TER, to provide victuals, &c. 

CATER-conſin, a trencher-friend. 

CATER-pornt (in dice) the number four. 

CA/TERER, a purveyor, or one that provides 

victuals, and other neceſſaries in the houſ 

of a king, nobleman, &c. 

CATERPILLAR, 1 a worm that devours the 

leaves of trees, &c. 
2 an herb whoſe ſeed veſſels reſemble that 


inſect. 
CATERWA'LING, See „ 
CATHA/RIANS, heretics, which ſprung 


from Manichees, who held themſelves alto- 
gether free from (in, I 
CATHA'RTICS (of Sag, G. of na- 
0aiew to purge) purging medicines, 
CATHEDRAL (of a0, G. an epiſcopal 
ſee) the mother church of a dioceſe. 
CATHEDRA'TIC, the ſum of two ſhillings, 
paid by the inferior clergy to the biſhop 
in token of reſpect. 
CATHE'TER,G.(of xabinpa: to thruſt down) 
a ſurgeon's inſtrument which is put up the 
yard into the bladder, to provoke urine, 
" When ſuppreſſed by the ſtone. 


CATHET US (of gage, G. perpendicular) 


the perpendicular leg of a right- angled tri · 
angle; as CB, fig. 5. 

CATHE'TUS (in Catroptrics) is a line drewa 
from the point of reflection, perpendicular 
to the plane of the glaſs, or reflecting body; 
as EA, fig. 7. is the Cathetus to the re- 
flecting body DB, 

CATHE TUS (in Archite®ure) is taken for 


a line ſuppoſed to ctoſs the middle of a cy- 


xa)ayoetw to proclaim) affirmative, expreſs, 


lindrical 


CA!TEGORY (in Logic) a predicament, or- 


% 


A428 wel . 
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CAT 
lindrical body directly, as of a ballifter or 
column. In the Ionic chapiter is alſo a 
line falling perpendiculorly, and paſſing thro' 
the centre, or eye of the volute, 
CATHE TUS of incidence, is a right line 
drawn from a point of the object, perpen- 
dicular to the reflecting line; thus let E be 
the object, and DB the reflecting line, then 
is AE the cathetus of incidence. fig. 7. 


CATHETUS of refleSion, or CA THE TUS 


of the eye, is a right line drawn from the 
eye, perpendicular to the reflecting line; 
38, let E be the eye, and DB the reflecting 
ſorface; then is AE the cathetus of re- 
flection. fig. 7. d 
CA'”THOLIC (of xa89n:x3;, G. of nals and 
Tov the whole) general, or univerſal. 
CATHOLIC furnace (in Chemiftry) a little 
furnace, ſo diſpoſed as to fit all operations 
that are performed with a vehement fire, 
CATHOYLICISM, the Catholick religion. 
CATHOYLICON, an univerſal remedy, 
CA'TKINS, an excreſcence growing on the 
hazle trees, &c. | 
CA/TLING (with Surgeons) a diſmembering 
knife for cutting off any part of a corrupted 


body. . 
CATLINGS, the down or moſs growing on 
the walnut-tree, | 5 
CAT-mnmint, the name of an herb. 
CATO'/PTRICS, or CATO'PSIS (of na- 
Torle:xo;, G. of alone a mirror or look- 
ing-glaſs) is that part of optics that treats of 
reflex viſion, and explains the laws and pro- 
perties of reflexion 3 chiefly founded upon 
this truth, that the angle of reflexian is al- 
ways equal to the angle of incidence; and 
from thence deducing the magnitudes, 
ſhapes and fituations of the appearances of 
objects, ſeen by reflexion of poliſhed ſur- 
faces; and particularly, plane, ſpherical, 
conical, and cylindrical ones, 

This is a very diverting and uſeful part 
of knowledge. 
from the effects of the inſtruments that have 
been invented in this art, are ſurprizing, 
even to thoſe who know the reaſon of the 


phaenomena they exhibit; but many of 


thoſe, who are ignorant thereof, have 
thought that thoſe wonderful phenomena 
were produced by Divination, And thoſe 
crafty knaves called conjurers, or cunning 
men, have often had recourſe to catoptric 
inſtruments to help on the buſineſs of more 


profoundly deceiving the ignorant people, 


that come to them to be foretold things. 

CA'TTERWAUL, the cry of cats when they 

are proud. 

CATTLE, all forts of beaſts, 

CA'TTRY, 1 a- weight uſed in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt-Indies, cogtaining two ban- 
cal, or five ounces and two drams En- 

gliſh. 5 
2 a quantity of money in Sumatra, contain- 


The phænomena ariſing 


| CA'VIL (of cavilla, L. a mock, or ſcof) a 


ö 


c A v 


ing eight tale, or ſix pounds ei hillingy 
| fierling. | 2 

CAV ALCA DE, F. 2 troop of horſemen, or 
a march of perſons of quality, ud. 
Do occaſions, renee 

CAVALIER, F. 1 a knight, gentleman, r 

(in the time of king Charles 1 et 
2 (in the time o es I.) a =. 
or one of the king's „ a i 

CA ALTER, F. (in Fortification) is a 
of earth raiſed in a fortreſs, to lodge the 
cannon for ſcouring the field, or 
a commanding work, They are ſometing 
of a round, and ſometimes of a ſquare 6. 
gure ; and the top is bordered with a pars. 
pet to cover the cannon mounted in it, 
There muſt be twelve foot between cannon 
and cannon ; and if they be raiſed on the 

incloſure of any place, whether in the mid. 
dle of the curtain, or in the gorge or baſtion, 
they are generally fifteen or eighteen fort 
high above the terre-plane of the rampart, 

CAVALRY (of cavalrie, F.) the horſe is 
an army. 

CAVA'ZION (in Architecture) is the digit 
or hollowing away of the earth from the 
foundation of a building; and this may be 
one ſixth part of the height of the ald 
building. 

CAU DEBECK (of caudebec) a French hat, 


CAU DLE, a mixture of ale, or wine, ſug, 4 
— ſpices, to be drunk by women in child. C 
CAVE (of cavea, L. of cawns hollow) a dex + 
or dark cell under ground. 
CA'VEATE (from cawveo, L. to beware) 11 C 
caution or warning. | 
2 a bill entered into a court of judicature to C4 
ſtop proceedings. + 
CA'VERN (of caverna, L. of cavut hollow) N 
a natural cave or hollow in a rock, or mout CA 
tain, ; 0 
CA VERS (among Miners) are thoſe that p 
ore out of the mines. | A. 
CA VESON (of caveſſon, F.) a falſe rein u Ir 
hold, or lead a horſe by. Pes 
CAVE'!TTO, It. (in Architecture) is a ji cir 
concave moulding, having a quite contrary ToC 
effect to the quarter · round. The workmet act 
call it a mouth, when it is in its natutalſ - CAU 
tuation, and a throat, when it is turned up- uſe 
fide down. | hor 
CAUF, a ſort of cheſt with holes in the top, cab 
* 


to keep fiſh alive in the water. . 

CA!VIARY, or CAVEER (of cat, l. 
the roes or ſpawn of a fiſh called belengit, 
pickled, | 


ſhift, or captious argument. | 

To CAVIL, to wrangle, or reaſon captioul}. 

CAN, F. a hollow way. 

CAVIN (in Military affairs) a hollow place v 
cover the ſoldiers, and favour their 7 
proaches to a fortreſs, Ge 


C AW 
C anyITY (of cavitas, L. of cawvus hollow) 


hollownels. ; | 
CAVITIES (in Anatomy) are large hollow 
places in the body, containing one or more 


principal parts; as the head for. the brain, 
&c. : 4 n 
CAUKING (in Architecture) is dove-tailing 
ls, 3 
CAUL, or CAWL, 1 the ſkia that covereth 


the bowels, ; 
2 part of a woman's head-dreſs, - 


boiling veſſel, | ; 
CAU'LEDON (among Surgeons) the breaking 
- of a bone a-croſs, ſo that it cannot be {et 
freight again, PT” 
CAULVFEROUS plants (in Botany) are ſuch 

as have P tank 8 1 . EE 
CAUSE, F. (of cauſa, L.] 1 the ſource, 

prine ple, 4 that which produces an effect. 
2 a reaſon, motive, or inducement, 
3 a deſign, or purpoſe, 
4 a pretence, or colour, 
5 a ſuit, or proceſs at law. 
6 ſake, or account. 

t, or advantage. 

; . , or defence. 
g an affair, or buſineſs, 
10 fault, or blame, 
11 fide, or party. = 
To CAUSE, to occaſion, or be the cauſe of ® 
CAU'SEY, or CAU'SWAY (of chauſſee, F.) 


a raiſed way. 
xaiw to burn) a hot burning fever. 


burn) burning, or apt to burn. 

CAU'STIC, ſub, a burning medicine. 

+ CAU'TELOUS (of cantus, L. of caveo to 
deware) crafty, ſubtil, wiſe. 

CAUTERE 3, or CAU'TERY (of va , 


potential. 

Aua CAUTERY, is burning with a hot 

iron. | 

Potential CAUTERY, is by burning medi- 

cines, OY 

To CAU'TERIZE, to apply a cautery either 
actual, or potential. | 

CAUTTING Hon, is an iron the farriers make 

uſe of to cauterize, or ſear any part of a 

horſe that requires it. 

CAU'TION (of cautio, L. of caveo to be- 

ware) 1 heed, circumſpection, care, pru- 

dence, attention. | 

2 warning, admonition, counſel, advice. 

3 putting in ſufficient ſecurity for perform- 
ance, AT. 

CAU'TIONARY, given as a pledge or pawn ; 
as Cautionary towns, &c. | 

CAUTIOUS, wary, careful, prudent, Gr- 
cumſpect. a 

CAWKING time (in Falconry) the hawks 
treading time, 


( 


CAU'LDRON (of chaudron, F.) a kettle or | 


1 


CEL 


CAWL, See Carl, 

CAYMAN, a ſort of crocodile. 

To CEASE (of cee, L. of cede to leave 
off) defiſt, or diſcontinve. 

'+ CECITY (of cæcitas, L. of cæco to blind) 
blindneſs either in a proper or metaphorical 
ſenſe. 

CEDAR (of cedrus, L. the cedar-tree) a tree 
that is always green, not much unlike the 
juniper, whoſe timber is very durable, and 
of a very ſweet ſmell ; with the oil there-. 
of the ancients ancinted their bqoks to keep 

; them from being worm-eaten. 

' CEGNI'NUS, a fixt ſtar of the fiſt magni» 

tude, in the left ſhoulder of Bo'otes, | 

: CE'LANDINE (of chelidonia, L. of cbeli- 

dn a ſwallow) the name of an herb other- 

| wiſe called ſwallow-yort, becauſe it is re- 

; Ported that the ſwallows cure their young 

ones of their blindneſs with it. 


— — 


+ CAU'SON, or CAU'SUS (of xauewy G. of | 


CAUSTC, adj. (of xaugixzo;, G. of xa¼d to | | T 
| CE'LERY, an herb much uſed for winter» 


G. of xaiw to burn) is twofold, actual and | 


To CEYLEBRATE (of celebro, L. to folem» 
nize) 1 to ſolemnize. | 
2 to commend, and praiſe greatly, 
to record, or make famous, 


| CELEBRATION, a celebrating, or ſolem- 


2 
CELE/BRITY, 1 famouſneſs. 

A praiſe, renown, or of great repute. 
; CELWRITY (of celericas, L. of cello to out- 
gc) ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, ſpeed, haſte, 
| CELE”RITY (among Mathematicians) is the 
> ſ{wiftneſs of any body in motien, and is de- 
fined to be an aſfection of motion, by which 
any moveable body runs through a given 
ſpace, in a given time. 


| fallads. . 
CELESTIAL (of celeflis, L. of cœlum 
| heaven) heavenly, of heaven, of God. 
' CELE/STINES, an order of monks founded 
anno 1244, by one Peter a Samnite, who 
| was aftefAwards made Pope, and called Ce- 
leſtine V. 3 
CELIBACVY, or CE”LIBATE (of cœlba- 
tus, L. of cœlum heaven) ſingle life, of 
the late of a man or woman unmarried, 
CELL (of cells, L. a private place) 1 the 
| cave or hut of a hermit. 
2 the private apartment of a monk of 
nun in a monaſtery, | 
3 the part where a priſoner is confined 
ne, 
CELLAR, the loweſt part of a building, gee 
nerally under grcund, | 
| CULLARAGE, 1 
2 rent paid for the uſe of a cellar. 
CE/LLARIST, 1 the butler in a monaſtery, 
2 one that keeps a cellar, _ 
| CELLS (in Botany) ace the hollow places it 
the huſk of a plant, in which ite ſeed is 
contained, 
+ CE'LSITUDE (of celfirude, L. of cells to 


excel) highneſs, nobility, exqzllency. 
K. | | CE/ME 


/ 


CEN 


CEMENT (of cæmentum, L. of cæds to ſttike) 
a fircng cleaving ſort of mortar, 
CEMENT (in Chemiſtry) all ſorts of lute, 
with which veſſels are joined together in 
diſtillation, &c. 
CE'NCHRIS, L. a green ſnake. 
CENOTAPH (of u£y27 qi, Gr, of ue 
empty, and Tapn a ſepulchre) an empty 
ſepulchre or monument, ſet up in honour 
of the dead, eſpecially when they died in a 
ſtrange country, the body being buried 
i elſewhere. 
To CENSE, to perfume with incenſe. 
CE':ISER, a perfuming- pan, or pan to burn 
incenſe in. | 
CE'NSOR, L. (of cenſeo to judge) a Roman 
magiſtrate. 
CENSO/RIOUS (of cenſorius, L. of cenſeo 
to reprove) belonging to the cenſor, or his 
office; ſevere, or apt to find fault with, or 
raprove others. 
CE/NSURE (of cenſura, L. of cenſeo to judge) 
reproof, reprimand, reflection, or eriticiſm. 
To CENSURE, to check, reprove, or re- 
flect on. | 
CENT, an abbreviation of centum, L. a hun- 
dred ; as te pay intereſt at ſix per cent, i. e. 
fix pounds a year for every hundred pound. 


CENTAUR (of xs ru %, Gr. of xevrew | 


to prick, and Tauges a bull) 1 a fabulous 
monſter, half a man and half a horſe. 

2 a ſouthern conſtellation conſiſting of 50 
ſtars. 


CEN'TAURY (of centum, L. a hundred, 


and dg:rer, G. virtues) the name of an 
herb, otherwiſe called centory. 
CENTER, or CENTRE (of cestrum, L. 
of xtr to prick) the point in the midſt 
of any round thing. : 
CENTER of a circle, is a point within the 
ſame, from whence all right lines, that are 
draven to the circumference of the circle, 
are equal, as C fig. 6, 
CENTER of a dial, is that point where the 
axis of the world interſects the plain of the 
dial; and fo in thoſe dials that have cen- 
ters, it is that point wherein all the hour- 
lines mect, as A fig. 12. Note, All dials 
have centers, but ſuch as are parallel to the 
axis of the world, 
CENTER ¶ an ellipfis, is that point there- 
of wherein the diameters interſe& each 
other; or it is that point biſſecting any dia- 
meter, as A fig. 13. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the center of an hyberbola. 
CENTER of the eguant, (in the old Aſtro- 
nomy) 1s a point in the line of the Aphe- 
lion, being ſo far diſtant from the center of 
the eccentric, towards the aphelion, as the 
ſun is from the centre of the eccentric, to- 
wards the perihelion, 
ENTER of gravity of any body, is ſuch a 
point thereof, that the body when ſupported 
on it, will reſt in any given ſituation, 
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CENTER Common (of gravity of two ho. 


dies) is a point in a right line, joining their 

centers, ſo poſited, that their diſtances from 

it are reciprocally proportional to the weighty 
of the bodies; and if there be another body 

in the ſame right line ſo placed, that its di- 

tance from ſome point in it be reciprocally 

as the weight of both the former bodies ta. 
ken together, that point ſhall be the 
common center of gravity of all the three 
bodies, 
Underſtand the ſame of the common cen. 
ter of gravity of four or more bodies, 

CE'NTER of an hyperbole, is that point 
wherein the diameters meet; or it is that 
point biſſecting any diameter, and is with. 
out the figure, and common to the Oppo- 
ſite ſections, as C fig. 14. 

CENTER of magnitude of any body, is that 
point which is equally remote from its 

CENTER . 

of motion of an is the poi 
about which the 80 Aer Ib Fane 
any way to it, or made to revolve round it, 

CENTER of oſcillation, is a point wherein, 
if all the gravity of a compound pendulum 
be collected, every oſcillation will fill be 
_— in the * time as before. Or it 
is that point of a com ulum 

whoſe diſtance from the 2 —— 

is equal to the length of a ſimple pendu- 
lum, whoſe oſcillations are performed in 
the ſame time as the oſcillation of the com- 
pound one, | 

CENTER of percuſſion, is that point of 
body in motion, wherein all the forces of 
that body are united into one; or it is that 
point wherein the ſtroke of the body will 
be the greateſt ; and is much the fame 
with reſpe& to the forces, as the center of 
gravity to the weights, 

CENTER Sꝙ @ regular polygon, or regulir 
body, is the ſame as that of the inſcribed 
circle or ſphere, | 

CENTER a ſphere, is a point in the mid- 
dle thereof, from whence all right lines 
drawn to the ſuperficies are equal to one 
another. 

To CENTER, to meet in a point, to ter- 
minate, or end. 

CE'N'TTINEL, or CE'NTRY (of ſentinal, 
F.) a ſoldier ſtanding to watch. 

CE'/NTINODY (of centinodia, L. of centun 
a great many, and nodus a knot) the name 
of an herb ſometimes called knot-grafs, 
becauſe it is full of knots, 

CE/NTORY, See Centaury. 

CE/NTRAL (of centralis, L. of centrum 2 
center) belonging to, or placed in the cen- 
ter or midſt. 

CENTRAL Rule, is a rule diſcovered by 
Mr. Thomas Baker, and by him publiſhed 
in his Geometrical Key, in the year 1634, 
whereby he finds the center of a circle * 
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CER 
*.+o cut a given parabola, in as many points as 
pron e to E has real roots; 
and by that means he conſtructs all equa- 
tions, not exceeding biquadratics, without 3ny 
previous reduction or alteration whatſoever, 
CENTRIFUGAL Force (of centrum a cen- 
ter, and fugio to fly, L.) is that force, by 
which all bodies, that move round any other 
body in a curve, do endeavour to fly off 1n 
every point of the curve, 
CENTRUPETAL Force (of centrum a cen- 
ter, and peto to make to it, L,) is that 
force, by which a body is every where im- 
pelled, or any how tends towards ſome point 
2s a center. Among which may be rec- 
koned gravity, whereby bodies tend toward 
the center of the earth; the magnetical at- 
traction, whereby it draws iron; and that 
force, whatever it be, whereby the planets 
are continually drawn dack from right-lin'd 
motions, and made & move in curves. 
CENTRY, 1 a private ſoldier. See Centinel. 
2 (in Architecture) a mould for an arch, 
CENTRY-Bex, a ſmall hutt built of wood 
or ſtone, to cover a centinel from the inju- 
ries of the weather, 
CENTU'MVIRAL, pertaining to the Cen- 
tumviri, or hundred judges, among the 
ancient Romans, 0 
CENTER], L. (of centum an hun- 
dred, and vir a man) judges or commiſ- 
ſioners, choſen to hear certain civil cauſes 
among the people, out of every tribe three ; 
now there being thirty-five tribes, there 
were in all one hundred and five, but called 
from the greater number, as we call the work 
of the ſeventy· two interpreters the Septua- 
gint, 
CENTU'PLE (of centuplex, L. of centum 
an hundred, and plico to knit together) 
an hundred - fold. 
CENTURIA/TORS, four Proteſtant divines 
of Magdebourg in Germany, who divided 
* centuries of years the univerſal church- 
ory, 
CENTURION (of centurio, L. of centum an 
hundred) a captain over an hundred footmen. 
CE'NTURY (of centuria, L. of centum an 
hundred) x a company of a hundred among 
the Romans, 
2 an hundred years. 
3 an age, 
CEPHA!LIC (of a ανj, G. of ap 
the head) of, or belonging to the head, or 
good for the head. 
CEPHALIC Medicines, medicines good for 
the head, 
CEPHA/LOPONY (of x:$a2Y the head, and 
T7910; pain) a pain or heavineſs in the head, 
CE'PHEUS, 2 L. the name of one of the 
conſtellations in the northern hemiſphere, 
 _ conſiſting of ſeventeen ſtars. 
CE'RATE (of cerutum, L. of cera wax) a cere- 
2 or plaiſter made of wax, roſin, gums, 
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CERATIAS, G. (of xeeaq a horn) a comet, 
or blazing-ftar like a horn. 
+ CERATINUSj G. (in Logic) ſophiſtical 
or intricate arguments, or ſophiſms, 
CERDONISTS, a ſort of heretics, wheſz: 
principal was one Cerdo, anne 150, who 
taught two principles, a good and a bad 
one, to be the cauſe of every thing, &c. 
CERE-CLOTH. See Crate. 
CE”'REMONIAL, adj, belonging to cere- 
monies, | | 
CERE/MONIAL, ſub. a book of ceremo- 
nies, as that of the Roman church. 
CEREMO'NIOUS, full of ceremonies. 

.CE'REMONY (of cæremonia, L. of N 
heb. to pray for, or invoke) rite, cuſtom, 
holineſs, religion, pomp. 

The Church CEREMONIES, the external 
_ worſkip, or rites of the church. | 

CERVLLA (of cedille, F.) a mark or daſh under 
the letter c, in French or Spaniſh, denoting 
it to be pronounced like ſ, marked thus g. 

CERINTHIANS, heretics ſo called from 
one Cerinthus their leader, arms 97, who 
held thatChriſt, at his ſecond coming, would 
give to his people carnal delights, &c, 

CE/ROT. . See Cerat, : 

CERTAIN (of certus, of cerno to ſee) 1 ſure, 

evident, manifeſt, — | 
2 ſettled, or fixed. 
3 regular, or accorcing to rule, 
4 ſome, or no determinate number. 
CERTIFICATE (of certificar, F.) a writ- 
ing given under a perſon's hand, certify- 
ing ſomething, 
To CE'RTIFY 
or atteſt, 
2 to acquaint, or give notice. 

CE'RUSS, or CE/RUSE (of cena, L. of 
creta white paint, and af/adry) white lead, 
being uſed formerly by women to whiten 
their ſkin with, 

CESS, a tax, or fine. | | 

CESSA/TION (from ceſſo to ceaſe) intermiſ- 
fion, or giving over, 

CE/'SSION (of ceſſio, L. of cedo to give up, cr 

deliver) giving up, reſigning, or yielding. 

CESSIONARY Bankrupt, one who has de- 
livered up all his effects. 

CE/SSOR. See Mr. 

CEST (of ceſtus, L. of xivriw, G. to prick) 
a marriage -girdle full of ſtuds, wherewith 
the huſband girded his wife at the wedding, 
and which he looſed again the firſt night. 

CET A'/CEOUS (of cetacius, L. of cetus a whale) 
belonging to, or of the nature of whales. 

CE'TUS (L. a whale) the name of one of the 
ſouthern conſtellations, conſiſting of 23ars. 

To CHACE, See To Chaſe. | 

To CHAFE (of chafer, F.) 1 to make hot, 

2 to rub with one's 

3 to vex, or anger. 


(of certifier, F.) 1 to allure, 


4 to fret, and tume, 
5 to be ſore or galled by riding, 


2 CHAFE= 
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CHAFE-wax, an officer in the chancery, who 
fits the wax for the ſealing of writs, &c. 
CHA'FER, a ſort of beetle. 

CHAFF, the refuſe in winnowzing corn. 
To CHA'/FFER, 1 to: traffic, or trade. 
2 to aſk the price of any thing. 
3 to beat down the price. 
CHA/FFERN, a cauldron, a veſſel to heat 
water in, &c. 
cHA FIN CH, the name of a bird. 
CHAFING- Diſß, a kitchen- utenſil for 
warming victuals, & c. 1 
CHAGRIN, F. trouble, vexation, grief, 
ſorrow, ſadneſs, diſcontent, melancholy. 


CHAIN (of cbaine, F.) links of iron one 


within another; | 
CHAIN (in Surveying) an inſtrument of hard 

wire, divided into an hundred equal parts, 

called links, ; 
CHAIN-Sbe, is two bullets, or rather half- 

bullets, faltned together with a chain; 

their uſe being chiefly to cut down the maſts 
and rigging of a ſhip, &c. 
CHAIR, 1 a ſeat to fit on. 

2 an open chaiſe, or ſedan, 
CHAIR-man, 1 the head or preſident 

committee, ſociety, &c. 

2 a'perſon that carries chairs, &c. 
C:?AISE, F. a chair, or ſedan. 
CHA/LCEDONY (of ebalcedonius, L. from 

Chalcedonia, a city from whence it was 

brought) a kind of onyx- ſtone. 
CHA'LCEDONY (among Jewellers) a flaw 

or defect in precious ſtones. 
CHALCO”GRAPHY (of yannoyentia, G. 


of a 


of yarue; braſs, and yeaqy to write) an 


engraving in braſs, 

CHA'LDPRON, or CHALDERN, a mea- 
ſure for coals, containing 46 buſhels, but 
in Newcaſtle it is 72 buſhels. 

CHALICE (of calix, L. a cup) the cup 

© uſed in the ſacrament. 

CHALK, a white foſſil. 

CHA'LLENGE (of chalenger, O. F.) 1 an 

invitation to fight. 

2 a claim, pretenſion, or demand. 

3 (in Law) an exception againſt perſons or 
things. | 

To CHALLENGE, 1 to arrogate, or claim. 
2 to provoke a perſon to fight. 

to accuſe. 


CHALY”BEATE +4 (of chaiybs, L. ſteel) 


of or belonging to tee], 


. CHALY'BEATES (in Phyſic) medicines pre- 


pared from fee], 
CHAM, or CHAN, the title cf the fo- 
vereign prince of Tartary. 
CHAMADE, F. a fignal by drum or trum- 
pet, given by an enemy when they have a 
mind to parley. 
CHA'MBER (of chambr:, F.) a room or 
apartment in a houſe, 
CHAMBER (in Gunnery) is that place in 


a piece ef ordnance where the charge lies. 
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CHA'MBER of a mine, the place where 


the er is fixed, 
CHA'MBERING (a ſcripture-term) debauch. 
ry, luxury. | 
CHA/MBERDEKINS, Iriſh beggars in Hen. 
VIIIth's time, who were baniſhed Eng- 
land, 


CHA!MBERLAIN | (of chambellan, F.) the 


name of ſeveral officers. 

The Lord-CHA/!MBERLAIN of England, 
an officer to whom belongs the government 
of the king's palace, and who provides all 

neceſſaries for the houſe of Lords in the 
time of parliament, &c. 

Lerd CHA/!MBERLAIN of 
hold, an officer who looks 'to the king's 
chambers and wardrobe, and governs the 
under-officers belonging thereto. 

CHA'MBERLAIN of London, an officer in 
the city who takes care of the treaſure hid 
up in the chamber of London, preſides over 
the affairs of apprentices, grants freedoms 
of the city, c. | 

CHA/MBERLAIN in an Inn, a perſon that 
takes care of the beds, lodging-rooms, &c, 

CHAMBRA NLE (in Architecture) is an or- 
nament in maſonry and joiners work, bor- 
dering the ſides of doors, windows, and 
chimneys, and is different according to the 
ſeyeral orders, and conſiſts of three parti, 
viz, the top called the Tranſverſe, and the 
two ſides the Aſcendants. | 

CHA'/MBREL (of a horſe, &c.) the joint, 
or bending of the upper 'part of the hinder- 


leg, 

CHA'MFER (in Architecture) a ſmall gutter 
or furrow upon a pillar, 

CHAMLET, or CHAMBLET (of camel, 
F. of camelus, L. a camel) a ſtuff made 

+ partly of camels hair, 

To CHAMP, to chew-or eat. 

CHAMPAI'GN, or CHAMPAIN Country 
(of champagne, F.) a large plain, or open 
country, 

+ CHAMPA/RTY (of champ a field, and 
parti divided, F.) maintaining a 
during the dependance of his fuit, upon 
condition of having paxt of the lands or 

effects when recovered, *- 

+ CHAMPA'RTOURS, thoſe who carry on 
ſuch law-ſuits. . 
CHA'MPION, F. 1 one who fights againſt 

RO „ vide neal 
2 plain ground. e eu. 

King's CHA'MPION, one e office 1s, 
at coronations, to ride into Weftminſter- 
hall, compleatly armed, and challenge any 
perſon who ſhall deny the new ſovereign 
title to the crown, 3 

CHAMPION Grounds, lands not incloſed, or 
large tracts of ground without woods or 
hedges, Sag 

CHANCE, F. hazard, fortune, accident. 

CHANCE- Medley, the caſual Killing w a 

| ; : 


- 


the king*s bouſe- | 


.CHA 


faughter. | 
To CHANCE, 1 to happen, or fall out. 
23 to light upon. 


the altar or communion-table ſtands, and is 
generally encompaſſed with rails or balliſters, 
CHA!NCELLOR (of chancellier, F.) a ſort 
of dignity and title, | wa 
Lird High CHANCELLOR of Great Britain, 


juſtice, having an abſolute power to mode- 
rate the law, according to equity; his de- 
crees can be reverſed by no other court but 
the Honſe of Lords, | 
CHANCELLOR of the E 
appointed to qualify extremities, and to or- 
der affairs in that eourt. 


an officer who preſides in that court, deter- 
mining all affairs relating to the dutchy 
lands, &c. 

CHANCERY, a court of equity and con- 
ſcience, moderating the ſeverity of other 
tourte, who are more ſtrictly tied to the 
ngour of the law. Be OP 
CHANDELIE'RS 3 (in Fortification) are 
wooden parapets, made of two upright 
fakes, about fix foot high, ſupporting di- 
vers planks laid acroſs one another, or ba- 
vins filled with earth; they are made uſe 
of in approaches, galleries, and mines, to 
cover the workmen, and to hinder the be- 


bours, Theſe differ from blinds only in 
this, viz, that the former ſerve to cover 
the pioneers before, the latter over head, 
CHA/NDLER (of candela, L. a candle) a 
perſon who ſells candles and other wares. 
gras „ the place where candles are 
t 


pt. 
CHANGE, F. 1 alteration, viciſſitude. 
2 variety, or diverſity, 
3 ſmall money, 
4 the profit of a banker, 
5 the exchange, or place where merchants 
meet. | 
CHANGE (among Hunters) is when a buck, 
&c, met by chance by the hunters, is taken 
for that they are in purſuit of, 
GHA/'NGEABLE, 1 inconſtant, uncertain, 
given to change, | 
2 that which may be changed. 
CHANGELING, 1 a child put in the place 
of another, 42 
2 a fool, 
CHANGER, 1 a banker, or money-changer. 
2 an officer formerly belonging to the mint, 
whoſe buſineſs was to exchange coin for 
bullion, 
— (of canalis, L, a fall or ſpout of 
water) 1 a gutter, kennel, or paſſage for 
water in the fireets, &&, — 


— 


a perſon next to the Sovereign in matters of 


er, an officer 


CHANCELLOR of che Dutchy of Lancaſter, 


ſieged from forcing them to quit their la- 


man, which is otherwiſe called man- | 


CH.ONCEL, F. that part of the church where 


CHA 
2 the deepeſt part of a river, bardour, &c. 


3 a narrow fea, | 
CHANNEL (in Architecture) is a part i 
the Tonic capital, ſomewhat hollow, 155 an 

the abacus after the liſtel, and lies upon the 

echinus, having its contours, or turnings, 
on each to make the volutes. | 
CHANNEL of a borſe, is the hollow of the 
nether jaw-bone, between the two bars, in 
which the tongue is lodged, 


To CHANT (of canto, L. of cans to fing) to 


fing. 
CG the chief finger in the cathe- 


dral, | | : 
j CHA'NTICLEER (of chanter to fing, and 
clair clear or ſhrill, F.) a cock, fo called 


from his clear voice, _ * ; 
CHA/NTRY or CHA NT ERV (of chanter:e, 
F. or cantaria, L. of canendo ſinging the 
maſs) a chapel anciently endowed with yearly 
revenues, for the maintenance of one or 
more prieſts to ſing maſs in, for the ſouls 
of the founders and others. | 
CHAOS 2, G. (of yuw to ſcatter or extend) 
1 a lumpiſh heap of dead unactive matter, 
2 confuſion, diſorder. | 
CHAP, 1 a chink or fiſſure, 
2 an opening or gap in one's ſkin, 
3 a chapman or cuſtomer. | 
CHAPE (of cbappe, F.) a thin plate of ſilver, 
c. at the point of the ſcabbard of a ſword, 


CHAPE (in Hunting) the tip at the end of a 


fox's tail. 
CHAPEL (of chapelle, F.) 1 a ſmall build- 
ing adjoining to, or part of a church. 
2 af l building at ſome diſtance from 
the church, where divine ſervice is per- 
Free CHAPEL, is that which is endowed with 
revenues for maintaining a curate, without 
charge to the pariſh or rector. 5 
CHAPEL (among Printers) a printing- office 
ſo called, becauſe printing was firſt prac- 
tiſed, in England, in a chapel in Weſtmin- 
ſter- abbey. 


' CHAPELO/NIANS, members of a printing- 


office, after they have paid a certain fine. 
CHA/PITERS (in Architecture) are the 
crowns or upper parts of a pillar ; thoſe 
that have no ornaments are called chapiters 
with mouldings, ſuch as the Tuſcan and 
Doric; the firſt whereof is the moſt ſimple, 
having its abacus ſquare without any mould- 
ings ; but the abacus of the other is crown- 
ed with an aſtragal, and three annulets un- 
der echinus. All thoſe that have leaves 


and carved ornaments, are termed chapiters 


with ſculptures, and the firſt of them is 
the Corinthian, which is adorned with two 
rows of leaves; as alſo eight greater, and 
as many leſs volutes, placed under a body 


called tympanum, Theſe are uſually called 


tals, | 
1 5 enar- 


r — 
= SHEET 


CHA 

CHA/PLAIN (of chapelain, F.) one who per- 
forms divine ſervice in a chapel. 

CHA'PLET (of chapeler, F.) 1 a pair of beads, 
2 a fillet, or ornament in architecture. 

3 a garland of flowers, 

4 a tuft of feathers on the pescock's head. 
CHA/PMAN, a buyer or cuſtomer, 
CHAPTER (of chafitre, F.) 1 a diviſion, or 

part of a book. 

2 the whole body or aſſembly of the ca- 

nons of a cathedral. 

CHA'PTER- Houſe, the place where the chap- 
ter of canons is held, 

CHA/PTRELS (in Architecture) are the 
ſame with impoſts, and ſignify thoſe parts 
on which the feet of arches ſtand ; and 
their height or thickneſs is commonly equal 
to the breadth of the lower part of the key- 
ſtone, 

CHARACTER, G. (of Xapgarow to grave 

or carve) 1 a letter or print. 

2 a mark, ſign, or hieroglyphic. 

3 deſcription. 

4 hand- writing. 

5 way, humour, nature, genius. 

6 public office, or dignity. 

7 reputation, reſpect, eſteem, credit. 
CHARACTERI'STIC or CHARACTERI- 
STICAL, adj. belonging to a character. 
CHARACTERIV'ST'IC, ſubſt. mark, fign, 

or token. 

CHARACTERISTIC Letter, the conſonant 
in a Greek verb, which immediately pre- 
cedes the varying termination. 

CHARACTERISTIC of @ Logarithm, See 
Index, or Exponent. 

CHARCOAL, coals made of burnt wood, 

CHARGE, F. 1 burden, or load. 

2 orders, or commiſſion. 

3 truſt, or cuſtody. 

4 office, or employment. 

5 conduct, or care. 

6 accuſation, or impeachment. 

7 exhprtation bf a judge or ehancellor to 
the jury or Jawyers, 

8 coſt, or expence. 

9 feht, or attack. 

CHARCE (in Gunnery) is 2 certain meaſure 
or quantity of powder, ſhot, &c, propor- 
tionable to the ſize of the gun. 

CHARGE (in Farriery) is an external medi. 
cine, applied to a horſe, &c. 

CHARGED Cylinder, is that part of the chaſe 
of a great gun, where the powder and ball 
are placed. 

CHARIENTISMUS, Gr. (of XAgrvTiGopns 
to ſpeak merrily) 1 urbanity of face- 
tio neſs, 

2 a figure in rhetoric, in which a taunting 

expreſſion is ſoftened with a jeft. ; 

CHA'RILY, attentively, diligently, or with 
care, 

CHARIOT, F. a fort of coach. 

CHARIOTEFR, the driver of a chariot, 


d 


C H E 
CHAURITABLE, bountiful, hben, ln, 


loving. 
CHA/RITY (of cbaritas, I: of dew, 0. 
kindneſs) 1 love, or natural 
CHARLES s-Wain, ſeven ſtars in the con» 
ſtellation called urſa major. 
CHA'RLOCK, a weed 72 among corn, 
CHARM (of charme F. 
or ſpell. 8 
2 allurement, attractive. 
beauty, or comelineſs. 
To CHARM. (of charmer, F.) x to 1 | 
or 'bewitch, 
2 to pleaſe, or delight; 
3 3 to appeaſe, or allay, 
CHA'RNEL- Houſe uſe (of charnier, F.) a * 
whers the ſculls and bones of the dead ate 
aid 
CHARR of Lead, thirty pigs, or 2100 lb. 
weight, each pig being 70 Ib. 


CHARTER (of chartres, F.) a royal diploma, 


or a patent granting ſome privileges, 
CHARTER-Land, land which a perſon holds 
” by charter, generally called Free Land, 


| CHARTER: Party (of charte- partie, F.) an 


indenture of covenant made between mer- 
- Coma, and maſters of ſhips, concerning their 
alrs, 
CHARTS (of chartes, F. of charta, L. paper) 
are ſea-maps, for the uſe of mariners. 
CHASE (of chaſſe, F.) 1 a foreſt. 

2 a purſuit at ſea, 

3 the place where a ball falls at tennis, 
To CHASE, 1 to hunt or purſue, : 

2 to enchaſe, or ſet in. | 

3 to emboſs gold or ſilver, by raiſing it into 

ſeveral figures. | bis 

4 to fright away. 

CHASM (of y:7wua, G. of yaw to gape) a 
gap, or empty ſpace. 
CHAS TE, F. (of caſtus, L. pore) hone, 
pure, undefiled. 
To CHASTISE or CHA/STEN (of caſlige, 
L. of caſtum chaſte, and ago to make) to 

2 or puniſh, 

CHA'STITY, an abſtinence from all N 
and unlawful actions. 

CHAT, prattle, or idle talk. 

CHA'TTELS, all goods moveable and i im- 
moveable, except ſuch as are in the nature 
of free land. 

To CHA'TTER, 1 to prate or prattle. 

2 to make a noiſe as birds do. 

3 to ſhake or ſhiver with the cold. 
CHA'TTER-Pye, the name of a bird. 
CHAU'LDRON, See Chaldron. | 
CHAU'SIBLE, F. a prieſt's eope at maſs, = 
CHEAP, of ſmall value, or ſold at a low price. 
To CHEA PEN, to aſk the price of a com- 

modity. 
cHEAR or CHEER (of chere, F.) 3 1 Pon. 


ſion, entertainment. 


2 courage, heart | 
urage, I ; 


rovi- 


CHE 


ountenance, mien, viſage. | I 
7 CHEAR, 1 to make chearful or glad. 
2 to encourage, or animate. 
3 to rejoice, ot take courage. 
CHEAT, 1 deceit, ſham, knavery. 
1 an impoſture, a deceitful man. 
CHECK or CHEQUE (of echec, F.) 1 reſtraint, 
2 remorſe of conſcience. | 
3 the being like to be taken at cheſs. 
4 loſs, damage, prejudice, 
5 reproof, or reprimand. £32 
6 a flouriſh in a bill or other writing, to 
prevent counterfeits. 
CHECK (in Falconry) is when a hawk for- 
| ſakes her natural flight, to follow crows, 
rooks, c. when they come in her way. 


To CHECK, 1 to overlook, to overſee, to f 


reftrain, 
« to refrain or cutb, 
3 to interrupt one's talk. _ | 
4 to taunt, cenſure, or reprimand. 
CHECK-mate, a term uſed at cheſs, when the 
king is ſhut up ſo cloſe that there is no way 
left for his eſcape, KB 
CHECK -Re!! or CHECK ER - Rool, . a book 
containing the names of all the bouſhold 
ſervants of the King, or any other great 
perſon of quality. 
CHEEK, part of the face, 
CHEER. See Char, 
CHEESE, food well known, 
CHEESE- Monger, a perſon that ſells cheeſe, 
&C, 
To CHE”/RISH (of cherir, F.) x to make 
much of, 
2 to maintain, or provide for. EE 
3 to keep warm. | 
4 to ſtroke a horſe, ; 
CHE'RIFF, a title of dignity among th 
Moors and Saracens, one that is to ſucceed 
the ſovereign prince or califf, 
CHE'RRY, a fruit well known, 
Winter CHERRIES, nightſhade berries, 
CHE'RUB or CHE/RUBIM (of 3192, Heb. 
i. e. fulneſs of knowledge) one of the holy 
orders of angels. 
CHERVIL, a ſallad herb. : 
CHE'SLIP, a vermin, commonly lying under 
ſtones and tiles, 
CHESS, the name of a play. 
CHEST), 1 a box, coffer, or trunk, 
2 the breaſt, Oy 
CHE'STNUT, a ſort of fruit. 


CHEST-Traps, traps to catch pole-cats and 


other vermin in, | 

CHE'VAGE, F. a tax formerly levied on 
vaſſals and aliens, | 

CHEV ALIE'R, F. a knight. 

CHE'VALRY, kaighthood. 

CHEV AU'X de Friſe, F. (in Fortification) 
Frieſeland horſe, is a large joiſt or piece of 
timber, about a foot in diameter, and ten 
or twelve in length, into which a great 
number of wooden pins are driven, of about 


” 


4 


. 


CHI 
fir foot long, croſſing one another, and hav- 
ing their ends armed with iron points; their 
principal uſe is to ſtop up breaches, and to 
ſecure the avenues of a camp from the in- 
roads both of horſe and foot; they are 
much the ſame with turnpikes. ; 

CHEVELE/URES (of chevelure, F.) in Bo- 
tanys fibres, ſtrings, threads of plants, or 
rees. 

CHE/VERIL leather, a ſoft tender leather 
made out of the ſkins of wild goats, 

+ CHE/VIN, the chub - fiſn. 

+ CHEVISA'NCE an unlawful bargain. 

To CONT» to grind any thing between the 
teeth. 

CHIAUS, an officer in the Turkiſh court, 
who performs the office of an uſher, and 
alſo ambaſſador to foreign princes, or ſtates. , 

CHI BOT, a kind of little onion. a 

CHICANE, F. cavil, or perplexing an argu- 

ment with impertinent words, 

To CHICANE, to cavil, or perplex a cauſe 
with quirks and fetches, 

CHICK, or CHICKEN, the young of a hen. 

To CHIDE, 1 to rebuke, or reprimand. 

2 to ſcold, or brawlat. _ | 

CHIEF, ſub, (of chef, F.) a general, or com- 
mander in chief, 

CHIEF, adj. principal, firſt, ſovereign, 

CHIEGO, a {nal inſet, which gets into 
the feet of the inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
and are very troubleſome, 

CHIEVES, little threads of flowers. | 

CHILBLAIN, a ſort of ſwelling or blain, 
cauſed by cold, or being chilled, 

CHILD, an infant, or babe, | 

CHILDERMAS day. See Ianocentt day. 

CHVLDHOOD, the tate of a child. . 

CHILDISH, filly, or like a child. : 

CHILIAD (of yiaiac, G. a thouſand) the 
number of a thouſand. 1 

CHILIADS, the tables cf logarithms, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe they were at firſt divided into 
thouſands, | 

CHV'LIAGON (of xn a thouſand, and 
via, an angle, or corner, G.) a regular 

plain figure, of a thouſand ſides and angles. 

CHI'LIARCH (of y:%.ngx0c, G. of xinas a 
thouſand, dg? chief) a colanel, or com- 
mander of a thouſand men. 

CHYLIASTS, a ſe& of Chriſtians, ſometimes 
called Millenaiies, who believe that aſter the 
general, or laſt judgment, Chrift will re- 
main, and reign perfonally with his ſaints 
upon carth, 2 thoutand years. 

CHI!.L, or CHILLV, ſenſihle of cold. 

To CIIILL., to cauſe trembling by cold, &. 

To CHIME, 1 to ting a bell in a particular 

manner. | 
2 to agree, or be of the ſame way of think» 
ing. 

CIHINIERA (of yicantony G. a po*ticel mon- 

ſt-r) i ſeigned monſter of the poets, 


like a lion in the forepart, a dragon de- 


EA 
CHA/PLAIN (of chapelain, F.) one who per- 
forms divine ſervice in a cha 
CHA/PLET (of chapeler, F.) 1 a pair of beads, 

2 a fillet, or ornament in architecture. 

3 a garland of flowers. 

4 a tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. 
CHA/PMAN, a buyer or cuſtomer, 
CHAPTER (of chafitre, F.) 1 a diviſion, or 

part of a book. 

2 the whole body or aſſembly of the ca- 

nons of a cathedral. 
CHA'PTER-Houſe, the place where the chap- 
ter of canons is held, 


CHA/PTRELS (in Architecture) are the | 


ſame with impoſts, and ſignify thoſe parts 
on which the feet of arches ſtand ; and 
their height or thickneſs is commonly equal 
to the breadth of the lower part of the key- 
ſtone, 

CHARACTER, G. (of Xapgarom to grave 
or carve) 1 a letter or print. 

2 a mark, ſign, or hieroglyphic. 
3 deſcription. 

4 hand- writing, 

5 way, humour, nature, genius. 
6 public office, or dignity. 

7 reputation, reſpect, eſteem, credit. 
CHARACTERI'STIC or CHARACTERI- 
STICAL, adj. belonging to a character. 
CHARACTERJ'ST IC, ſubſt. mark, ſign, 

or token, 

CHARACTERISTIC Latter, the conſonant 
in a Greek verb, which immediately pre- 
cedes the varying termination. 

CHARACTERISTIC Fa Logarithm, See 
Index, or Exponent. 

CHARCOAL, coals made of burnt wood, 

CHARGE, F. 1 burden, or load. 

2 orders, or commiſſion. 

3 truſt, or cuſtody, ; 

4 office, or employment. 

5 conduct, or care, 

6 accuſation, or impeachment. 

7 exhprtation bf a judge or chancellor to 
the jury or lawyers, 

8 coſt, or expence. 

9 fight, or attack, 

CHARGE (in Gunnery) is a certain meaſure 
or quantity of powder, ſhot, &c, propor- 
tionable to the ſize of the gun. 

CHARGE (in Farriery) is an external medi- 
cine, applied to a horſe, c. 

CHARGED Cylinder, is that part of the chaſe 
4 a great gun, where the powder and ball 

laced. 

CHARIENTISMUS, Cr, (of and 
to ſpeak merrily) 1 urbanity of face- 
tiouſneſs, 

2 a figure in rhetoric, in which a taunting 
expreſſion is ſoftened with a jeft. 

CHA'RILY, attentively, diligently, or with 
care. 

CHARIOT, F. a fort of coach. 

CHARIOTELR, the driver of a chariot, 


CHE. 


Þ 
| CHAMRITABLE, bountiful, "Tier, kin 


loving. 
CHAU/RITY (of cbaritas, L, of de, G. 
kindneſs) 1 love, or natural 
2 alms. # 
CHARLES's-Wain, ſeven ſtars in the CON» 
ſtellation called urſa major. 
CHARLOCK, a weed 1 * among corn, 
CHARM (of charme, F.) 1 an inchantment, 
| or ſpell. "ak 
N. a attractive. 
3 beauty, or comelineſs. | 
To CHARM (of charmer, F,) x to EM 
or 'bewitch,) a 
2 to pleaſe, or delight. 
to appeaſe, or allay, 
(of charnier, F.) a plat 


ARNEL- Houſe uſe 
—_— the ſculls and bones of the dead ar 
laid, 


CHARR of Lead, thirty pigs, or 21001, 
weight, each pig being 70 lb. 

CHARTER (of cbartres, F.) a royal diplom, 
or a patent granting ſome privileges. 

C 'HARTER-Land, land which a perſon holds 
” by charter, generally called Free Land. 

CHARTER- Party (of cbarte- partie, F.) u 
indenture of covenant made between met- 
_ chants and maſters of ſhips, concerning their 
affairs. 

CHARTS (of chartes, F. of charta, L. papei 

are ſea- maps, for the uſe of mariner. 

CHASE (of chaſſe, F.) 1 a foreſt, 

2 a purſuit at ſea, 

3 the place where a ball falls at tennis, 
To CHASE, 1 to hunt or purſue, 

2 to enchaſe, or ſet in. 

3 to emboſs gold or ſilver, by 8 it in 

ſeveral figures. 

4 to fright away. 

CHASM (of y47wa, G. of yaw to e) 3 
gap, or empty ſpace. 

CHASTE, F. (of caftus, I. . pure) bone, 
pure, undefiled. 

To CHASTISE or CHA/STEN {of caſlige, 
L. of caſtum chaſte, and ago to make) 1 
correct or puniſh, 

CHA/STITY, an abſtinence from all impure 
and unlawful actions. 

CHAT, prattle, or idle talk. 

CHA'TTELS, all goods moycable and im- 
moveable, except ſuch as are in the nature 
of free land. 

To CHA/TTER, 1 to prate or prattle. 

2 to make a noiſe as birds do, 

3 to ſhake or ſhiver with the cold. 
CHA'TTER-Pye, the name of a bird. 
CHAULDRON, See Chaldron. 
CHAU'SIBLE, F. a prieſt's eope at 
CHEAP, of ſmall value, or ſold at a low price, 
To CHEA PEN, to aſk the price of 9 

modity. 

CHEAR or CHEER (of chere, F. ) 1 por 

ſion, entertainment. 


2 courage, heart. 


bs | 3 cout 


CHE 


ountenance, mien, viſage. 
TOCHEAR, 1 to make chearful or glad, 
2 to encourage, or animate, 
| 4 to rejoice, or take courage. 
CHEAT, 1 deceit, ſham, knavery, 
2 an impoſture, a deceitful man. 
CHECK or CHEQUE (of ecbec, F JI reſtraint, 
2 remorſe of conſcience, 
the being like to be taken at cheſs. 
4 loſs, damage, prejudice, 
5 reproof, or reprimand. Ke 
6 a flouriſh in a bill or other writing, to 
revent counterfeits, 
CHECK (in Falconry) is when a hawk for- 
| fakes her natural flight, to follow crows, 
rooks, &c. when they come in her way. 
To CHECK, 1 to overlook, to overſee, to 
reftrain, | ; 
2 to refrain or cutb. 
4 to interrupt one's talk, 
4 to taunt, cenſure, or reprimand. 
CHECK-mate, a term uſed at cheſs, when the 
king is ſhut up ſo cloſe that there is no way 
left for his eſcape, | 
CHECK -Roll or CHECKER - Roc, a book 
containing the names of all the bouſhold 
ſervants of the King, or any other great 
perſon of quality, 
CHEEK, part of the face, 
CHEESE, food well known, 


CHEESE- Monger, a perſon that ſells cheeſe, | 


&c. 
To CHE!'RISH (of cherir, F.) x to make 
much of, | | 
2 to maintain, or provide for. . 
3 to keep warm. 
4 to ſtroke a horſe, . 

CHE'RIFF, a title of dignity among the 
Moors and Saracens, one that is to ſucceed 
the ſovereign prince or califf. 

CHE RRV, a fruit well known, 

Winter CHERRIES, nightſhade berries, 

CHE'RUB or-CHE/RUBIM (of , Heb. 
i. e. fulneſs of knowledge) one of the holy 
orders of angels. 

CHE'RVIL, a ſallad herb. 

CHE'SLIP, a vermin, commonly lying under 
ſtones and tiles, 

CHESS, the name of a play. 

CHEST, 1 a box, coffer, or trunk, 

2 the breaſt, 2 

CHE'STNUT, a ſort of fruit. 

CHEST-Traps, traps to catch pole-cats and 
other vermin in, | 

CHEVAGE, F. a tax formerly levied on 
vaſſals and aliens. | | 

CHEVALIE'R, F. a knight, 

CHEVALRY, knighthood, 

CHEVAU'X de Friſe, F. (in Fortification) 
Frieleland horſe, is a large joiſt or piece of 
timber, about a foot in diameter, and ten 

er twelve in length, into which a great 
number of wooden pins are driven, of about 


a 


CHI 
fix foot long, croſſing one another, and hav- 
ing their ends armed with iron points; their 
principal uſe is.to ſtop up breaches, and to 
ſecure the avenues of a camp from the in- 


much the ſame with turnpikes, 
CHEVELE'URES (of chevelure, F.) in Bo- 


trees, | 

CHE/VERIL leather, a ſoft tender leather 
made out of the ſkins of wild goats, 

+ CHE/VIN, the chub-fiſh, 

+ CHEVISA'NCE an unlawful bargain. 

To * to grind any thing between the 
teeth. 


CHI BOT, a kind of little onion, 

CHICA'NE, F. cavil, or perplexing an argu- 

ment with impertinent words, 

To CHICA/NE, to cavil, or perplex a cauſe 
with quirks and fetches, 

CHICK, or CHICKEN, the young of a hen. 

To CHIDE, 1 to rebuke, or reprimand. 

2 to ſcold, or brawl at. 

CHIEF, ſub, (of chef, F.) a general, or com- 
mander in chief. | | 

CHIEF, adj. principal, firſt, ſovereign. 

CHIEGO, a ſmall inſect, which gets into 
the feet of the inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
and are very troubleſome, 'A 460 

CHIEVES, little threads of flowers. 

CHILBLAIN, a ſort of ſwelling or blain, 
cauſed by cold „ or being chilled, : 

CHILD, an infant, or babe. 

CHILDERMAS day. See Innocents day. 

CHVLDHOOD, the tate of a child. | 

CHILDISH, filly, or like a child. b 

CHI'LIAD (of xyiaias, G. a thouſand) the 
number of a thouſand. 

CHILIADS, the tables cf logarithms, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe they were at firſt divided inta 
thouſands, g 

CHI'LIAGON. (of yiaiag a thouſand, and 
via, an angle, or corner, G.) a regular 
plain figure, of a thouſand ſides and angles. 

CHI'LIARCH (of y5>iagx9c, G. of xinag a 
thouſand, agyc; chief) a colanel, or com- 
mander of a thouſand men. 

CHILIASTS, a {eQ of Chriſtians, ſometimes 
called Vlillenaiies, w ho believe that aſter the 
general, or laſt judgment, Chriſt will re- 
main, and reign perſonally with bis ſaints 
upon carth, a thouland years. 

CHI. L, or CHILI, ſenſihle of cold. 

To CIIIII., to cauſe trembling by cold, &c. 

To CHIME, 1 to ring a bell in a particular 


manner. | 
2 to agree, or be of the ſame way of think. 
ing. | 


CHINERA (of A G. a poeticæl mon- 


| ſtr) 1'n ſeigned monſter of the poets, 


like 2 lion ig the forepart, a dragon de- 


Bind, 


roads both of horſe and foot; they are 


tany, fibres, ſtrings, threads of plants, or 


CHIAUS, an officer in the Turkiſh court, 
who performs the office of an uſher, and 
alſo ambaſſador to foreign princes, or ſtates. 
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CHI 
hint, and a goat in the middle, It vis 
really a mountain in Lyfia with a burning 
top, but the middle patt is paſture, and 
the bottom abounds with ſerpents. Vide 


Plin. 2. 109. | 0 | 
2 a whimſey, an idle fancy, a caſtle in the 


air. 5 
CHIMERICAL, imaginary, whimſical, vi- 
ſionar y. 
CHMMAR, or SYMAR ſimare, F.) a 
biſhop's black ſleeveleſs ve ſtment, worn be · 
tween the gown and rocket. 


* 


CHIMNEY (of chimince, F.) a kind of fun- 


nel, c. for the of ſmoak. 
CHIMNEY -money, a tax formerly laid on 


every chimney, or fire-hearth, : 


CHIN, the lower part of the face. a 
CHiN-cough, a violent cough, to which 
children are ſubject. 


CHIN-ſcab, a diſeaſe in ſheep, called by | 


ſhepherds the darters. 
CHINA-evare, porcelain, or a fine ſort of 
ware brought from China, 


CHINA-rot, a medicinal root brought from 


China and the Indies. | 
CHINCH, a kind of fiy, or worm, breeding 
in wood or paper. 
 CHINE (of echine, F.) the back - bone. 
CHINK, 1 a cleft, or crevice. 5 
2 money. | 
CHIP, a piece cut from a block of wood, &c. 


CHPRAGRA, G. (of yi:g a hand, and ayga | 


ſeizing) the gout in the hands. 


CHVRO”GRAPHER, a perſon in the court | 


of common-pleas, who engroſſes fines ac- 
knowledged in that court. 


CHIRO”"GRAPHY (of yricygapia, G. of 
xte a hand, and yeapw to write) a writing | 


with one's own hand. 


CHIRO”LOGY (of Wie G. of xeię 


a hand, and N, a diſcourſe) a diſcourſing, 
or talking by ſigns made with the hands. 
CHVROMANCY (of yeigeuuarliia, G. of 

tie a hand, and pray)eia divination) a moſt 
ridiculous divination, pretending to foretel 
events by the lines and marks in the hand, 
To CHIRP, to make a noiſe as a bird does. 
CHVRU'/RGEON, a ſurgeon, or one that 
profeſſeth ſurgery, 
CHIURU'RGERY (of y{igugyia, G. of eig 
a hand, and ?pyoy work) the art of ſurgery, 
 CHUSEL, a tool uſed by artificers. 
CHIT, 1 a kitten, or little cat. 
2 a ſniveling little boy, or girl. 
3 a freckle in the face. 
To CHIT (in Gardening) is when a plant or 
ſeed begins to ſhoot, or germinate. 
CHIUTTERLINGS, 1 a pudding, or fauſage, 
2 cleanſed guts. 


3 a border of fine linen round thy boſoms of |. 


ſhirts, | 
CHI'VALRY (of chevalerie, F ) 1 proweſs, 
ortitude, magnanimity, 
2 kn'ghthood, 


cn 
a tenure of land by «Knight's ſervice, | 
| 1 np. 0 | * 
CHIVES (of cive, P.) x ſmall fort of din 


CHIVES rip'd with pendant (in . 
| the thread of a flower, R 2 


CHFVETS (among Herbalifts)" is the ſmall 
parts of the roots of plants, by which they 
' are propagated, | 
CHIURTS, certain Turks expert in Horſe. 
CHLOROSIS, O. ( 
G. (of x ugęoę green) the 
fickneſs, a dif 8 ay 
which makes them look of a res ou 
complexion, | | 
CHOCOLATE, F. a paſte made of the li- 
' CHOICE (of cbiix, r.) x dedden cluſug, 
or choix, F.) I „ chuſin 
2 diverſity, or variety. 4 

, rare, extraordinary. 

» (of chæur, F. or chorus, L. a com · 

: pany of ſingers) x a company of ſingen. 
A2 the quire, or that place in a 
| collegiate, or conventual church, where 
| divine ſervice is ſung or faid, 
f x to ſtifle, or ſtop the wind. 
| 


C 


pipe. 

2 to ſtop up. 7 3 
CHOLACGCOGUEs (of X ſeſog, G. of x 
An choler, and d ſa to u uten which 
lc Noor 6 es purge . ber 

| of xo tea, G. of xo bile) 1 the 
bile, 4 5 Ade Bur; 1 — 
f in the 5 cul 
' 2 anger, wrat » paſſion, : 
| CHOLERA morbus, I.. (in Phyſic) a diſeaſe 
when the bile ſo exceeds in quantity or acri- 
mony, as to 4rritate the bowels and ſtomach, 
to eject it both upwatds and downwards, 
CHO'LERIC, 1 abounding with choler. 

2 paſſionate, haſty, or apt to be be angry, 
| CHO'LLAMBI, G. of ywxog lame, and 

tao iambic verſe) a kind of verſes differ- 

ing from the iambic only in this, that they 
have an iambic foot in the fifth place, and 

a ſpondee in the ſixth or laſt place, called 

alſo ſcazons. - 

CHO'LIC,. See Colic. | 
To CHOP, 1 to cut, or mince, 

2 to make an exchange. \ 

CHO'PIN, F. a French meaſure, containing 

about a pint Wincheſter meaſure. , 
A CHO'PPING boy, a luſty bey. 
CHORAL (of choralis, L. of chorus, a band 
| of fingers) belonging to the choir of 2 

church. | g 
CHORD (of chorda, L. the firing of an in- 
ſtrument) in general, is the right line drawn 


other, But the 13 
CHORD of an arch, is a right line joining the 


extremes of that arch; thus DB, 1s 
chord of the arch DEB, See fig. 3 


ing and ſhaking at the end of it "HG 
Ke. » A tulips, 


from one part of an arch of a circle to an- 
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18 à tendon, or CHROMA!TIC-my of ear, GC. of i — 4 

| GED 4s . o to 2 ant muſic, —— 1 

CHORDE'E (among Surgeons) is an inflam- 4 e ſecond of the three kinds; which abov } 
mation and contraction of the franum of in ſemi- tones, and contains only the leaſt | 

the yard that holds the * downward, diatonical degrees. | | | 

| and caufes pain in the erection. HRO ICAL (of Xeommer, G. of eos 14 

cho REA fand Vin, L. St. Vitus's dance (ſo time) d g to time, or what is | - 4.4 

called becauſe it often ſeized on thoſe. that . continuance. El 

* viſited the chapel of St. Vitus, near Vim, CHRONICAL Aae, that cotnes at certain 

 _ a fot of madneſo, the perſons times by fits, and is of long continuance ; as 


being tinual. of the gout, done . : 
ny” "5 „en PT CHRONICLE. K XR, G. of x8: zog x 
COO, G. a foot in verſe of cata time) a Hiſtory of things done from time 0 1 


e 


ſhort ſy able as cribe. * Ce, 
IE See EY „ f 'T A Ronct£, to record in hiſtory, 
CHOROUGRAPHY ( regen . 92 25 CHRO/NICLED, recorded in a hiſtory, of 
5eO- a place, and yta p to deſcribe) chronicle. - 


X 
ular deſcription of ſome 5 'o CHRONICLER, he that writes chronicles. 
rio * : F- CHRONOGRAM (of xo time, and 


CHORUS, L. 1 e of lingers ar ape - Fgaaj4j6n aà letter) s ſort of verſe, the ſigu- 
rative letters whereof dencte its d 
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cets in A e | 
2 when all the feveral parts of a, diere of | CHRONO'LOGER, or CHRQOÞ 00 : 
muſic perform together. GIST, a perſon Akill'd,; in chronology, | 
CHOUGH, a ſort of bird, 1 auy 14. CHRONOLOGICAL, belonging to chrono- 
CHOWSE 1 a 7 a bu » - 0 
low „e 5 CHRONO'LOGY Gp . of xęoroę 
22 trick, or ſham. «qc; time, and N a rſe) a diſcourſe con- 
o CHQWSE, to cheat or coxen, ST cegning time, or the arithmetics} computa- 
To anda to grumble, agu, of tion of it for biftorical uſes ;j that thereby 


95 beginnings and enfings of princes reigns, 
e tevolutions of empires and kingdoms, 


aufg Eta, G, of xqwto.2 [ 
4 Fe on : | battles, ſieges or any other memorablc 1 
7 N catholicks. actions, may 15 truly ſtated. 14 
CHRUSMATORY, the veſſel wherein the  CHRY'SALIS. See Hurelia. 1 
chriſm, or oil is kept. CHRYS ANTHEMUM, O. (of xg0zo; gold, — | 
cHRLLSO . cb, +, hits cloth put on the and abe a flower) erowfoot, with yeflow 7. 
child after baptiſm flowers, called gold-knaps. Some take i | j | 
CHRI/SQMS, infants that die within the | far the marigold. ; 
month of birth, or while they gear the CHRYSOCOLLA, (G. of Xgur0 gold; and | 
chriſom- cloth. Kenda glue, or ſolder) gold-ſolder, com- ; 
CHRIST (of gige, G. i. e. ancjnte 1 moni called Borax. | | : | 
x2iw to anoint} the Saviour of 3 9 SQLITE (of yeurin;HD-; G. of xęu- d i 
CHRIST -tborn, 4 thorn that b . ? gold, and 249©- a ſtone) a kind of | '$ 
;; oy: 1 ts eren precious ſtone, of a golden co- \ 84 
o CHRISTEN, „ li 
the communion of the 8 church. crop at 0. (of xgv7®- gold, \-1 
CHRI'STENDOM (of Ch i Raja L, y leek) a precious ſtone of a 1,3 
3. e. the dominion, or empire I geen ion, "bug 821 golden luſſre. 14 
1a £ 


that part cf the world, where ok; illi YISTAL Se Gyft al. 
religion is profeſt, Gibs, 1 the na ne of a ith, 
A . — a men profeſſing heit 0 4: a clown of 755 5 
5 14 Ot How. 
CHRISTIAN ratie, the name given to a To CHUCK, 1. to fitike oge tinder the chin. 
e on at baptiſm. | 2 to cry as partridges do. 


VSTIANISM, or CHRVSTIA/NITY, | To CHU'CKLE, a biel. out now aud then x8 
the doctrine, principles, or religion of Chri- into laughter. (sf f 
ſtians, CHUFF, a zuſſic, or country clown, 1 


CHRI'STMASS (of Chriſti mite, L. i. e. | CHU'FFY, clowniſt, rough, rude. 
che maſs of 7 a feſtival celebrated in 4 CHUM, i a comrade, chamber · fellow, or 
commemoration of the birth of Chriſt, on companion. 
the 25th day of December. 2 2 colleague, or er in office, | 

CHRO'MA,(G.of xgew, to colour) x ſet- off, | CHUMP, a piece of wood, fleſh, &c _ 1 

a colour, a fair pretence, in rheterie. CHURCH, 2 a place for Jiving 75 rrice. | 13 
7 pleaſant and delightful muſs, | 2 a congregation cf chin. 5 N 
J. | 


Cnrbaf's 


— — jr” OT 


C D ; - . , 
Cutholit CHURCH, the univerfal church, or 
hole body of people throughout the world, 
„under Chriſt their head, | _ 
CHURCH- Man, 1 a apt op 


2 a fon of the church of England. 

CHURCH. Wardens, officers choſegaannually 
in every pariſh, to look after” the church 
and other affairs of the pariſh.. .. 

CHURL, 1 a country burpkin, 1 

2 a covetous hunks, _* * 

CHURLISH, . inbuman, brutal, clowniſh, 

* W-natured, ſurly. | | 

C!HURN, a veſſel uſed to make butter in. 

To CHURN, to agitate milk in a churn, to 

make butter, r | 

CHURR m, an infect, _ ” 

To CHUSE, to make choice of, or take one's 
choice, | 

CHYLE (of xo, G. of yvw to melt) a 
white juice coming from meat digeſted in 
the ſtomach. 

CHY'LIFA/CTION, the faculty or action of 
changing food into chyle. 

+ CHY'/MICAL, or CHEMICAL, of or be- 
longing to chemiſtry, _ 

+ CHY'MIST,or CHE'MIST, a perſon {kill- 
ed in chemiſtry. 

+ CHY!MISTRY, or CHE'MISTRY (of 
Xu;jain, G. of yuw to melt) the anatomy 
of natural bodies by fire, or the art of re- 
ducing them to their component parts. 

CHY'MOSIS, or CHE'MOSIS (of yaivw to 
gape, G.) an inflammation in the eye-lids, 

which turns out their inſides to view. 

CID, G. (xv;4- a juice) the juice of 
meat after the ſecond digeſtion, which by 
the veins repairs the waſte of my part. 

CLACO'/NA, It. a chacoon, (in Muſic) a kind 
of air for a baſe, containing a great variety 
of humour, contrived in eight bars, and 
played ſeveral times over, but is allow'd to 
vary every time; it is always in treble time, 

and generally played in a briſk lively man- 
ner, 

CI'CATRICE 3 (of cicatrix, L. a ſcar) a 

' ſcar, or mark of a wound, 

CICATRIUCULA, L. (a dim. of cicatrix a 


% 
. 


ſcar) (among Naturaliſts) is the treddle of 


an egg, or the little white ſpeck in the 
coat of the eggs, in which the firſt change 
appears, towards the formation of the chick, 

CICATRIZA/NTIA, ricatrizing medicines, 

tr ſuch as fill the wound with fleſh, and 

cover it with ſkin. 

To CV/CATRIZE, to heal up, to ſkin, or 
cloſe up a wound into a ſcar. | 

CICH or CICH- Peaſe, a ſmall ſort of peaſe. 

+ CYCHORY, - See Succory. 

+ To CH CURATE (of cicuro, L. to tame) 
to tame, or make tame, DH, 

Ar ant CID, a brave or valiant captain, 
an tw.."'C 


CIDER (e eite, F.) a drink made of the 
juice of apples. | 


| 


cteP 


To dl, to cover a room with mortar, Kc. 
CVLERY (in Architecture) foliage wrought 


on the heads of pillars, 

CI'MA or CIMAVSE (in Architecture) is 
what we commonly call an Ogee, Ogive 

or barely O00; by which we mean 4 
moulding waved on its centre, eoncaye at 
the top, and convex at the bottom, and 
which makes the uppermoſt member, and 
as it were the cime or top of large cornices, 
Of theſe there are two kinds; in the one 
that part which has the greateſt projeQure 
is concave, being term'd doueine, or an 
upright Ogee. In the other, the convex 
Fort has the greateſt projecture. | 

CPMBAL., See Cymbal. 

CUMETER. See Simiter. 

CINCTURE (of cingulum, L. of cingo w 
gird) a girdle. 

CNC TURE 8 2 is A contzve 

part or ring of a column g above 
below the flat member. N Mu 7 

CINDERS (of cineres, L.) embers, or burnt 
N | ; 


CI'NGLE: (of cingulum, L. of cings to giti) 
a girt for a horſe, 

CI'NIPHES, certain ſmall flies, but cruel 
ſingers, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as made 
one of the plagues of Egypt. 

CI/NNABAR (from the Indian word Cinoper, 
i. e. dragon's blood, becauſe it reſembles its 
colour) a mineral conſiſting of mercuty and 
ſulphur, and is the common vermilion of 
the ſhops, ' | 

CI/NNABAR of Antimony (in Chemiſtry) is 
a compoſition of mercury, ſulphur, and . 
timony. þ 


| CUNNAMON (of cinamomum, 


= the in- 

ward bark of an Indian tree of the fame 
name. GER 

CINQUE *, F. the number five. 

CINQUE- Fa, five-leaved graſs. 

CINQUE. Ports, five havens, which lie on 
the eaſt part of England, towards France, 
ſo called by way of eminence ; they are 
Haſtings, Dover, Hithe, Rumney, and 
Sandwich; to which are now added Rye 
and Winchelſea. They are under the ju- 

riſdiction of the conſtable of Dover Caſtle, 
and were firſt eſtabliſh'd by King William l. 
for the better ſecurity of the coaſts. 

Lord Warden of the CINQUE Ports, the go- 
vernor of thoſe havens, who has the au- 
thority of an admiral among them, and 
iſſues out writs in his own name. 

CI'ON (of fion, F.) a graft, young ſhoot, 

CVYPEROUS, a ſort of bulraſh. = 

CI'PHER (of Mon, Heb. number) 14 

character in arithmetic, 
2 nought, or nothing. 


together, as on a ſeal, &c. 
4 a ſecret character. 


| 
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CIPHER, to caft accompts, 
Cr R ESS, a fort of fine linnen. 


CIRCE/NSIAN Games (of Circenſes, L, of | 


dico to compals) the exerciſes of wreſtling 
or running, &c. kept by the Romans in a 
large place called the Circus. EE 

CURCLE (of circalus, L. of circus a ring) is 
a plain figure in Geometry, comprehepded 
under one line only, to which bounding 
line all right lines, that are drawn from a 
point in the middle of it, are equal to one 
another, as F G BH, fig. 15. 

CIRCLES of Altitude. See Almicanters, 

CIRCLES of Declination, a word uſed by ſome 
writers, and ſignifies the ſame as meridians, 


on which the declination or diſtance from 


the equator of any planet or ftar is account- 
ed, See Meridian, a 
CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition, is a circle 
of the ſphere parallel to the equinoctial, 
and juſt touching the northern point of the 
horizon, ſo called, becauſe all the ftars in- 
cluded between-it and the north pole never 


ſet, but are always viſible above the ho- 


rizon; às T O, fig. 6. | 
CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another 
circle of the ſphere, and parallel to the for- 


mer, which juſt touches the ſouth point 


of the horizon, and between it and the 
ſouth pole are comprehended all thoſe ftars 
which never riſe, but always are depreſſed 
below the horizon; as H V, fig. 6. 

CIRCLES of Longitude on the Glebe, are 
great circles paſſing thro' a ſtar or planet, 
and the poles of the ecliptic, where they 
determine the ſtars longitude, reckoned 
from the beginning of Aries; and upon 
them the latitudes of the ſtars are ac» 
counted, ; 

CIRCLES of Poſition, are circles paſſing thro! 
the common interſection of the meridian 
and horizon and any degree of the ecliptic, 
or the centre of any ſtar or other point in 
the heavens ; and are uſed to find out the 
poſition or ſituation of any tar, &c. 


_ CIRCLES of the Empire, are provinces or di- 


vigons of the German empire, of which 
there are ten in number, 

CYRCLET, a ring to put diſhes or plates on. 

CIRCUIT (of cirguitus, L. of circum about, 

and eo to go) 1 a compaſs or going about. 

2 the journeys of the judges twice a year 
to adminiſter juſtice, | 

CIRCUIUTION (of circuitio, L. of circum 
about, and eo to go) a going about, or 
fetching a compaſs, 

CIRCULAR, round, or belonging to a circle, 
CIRCULAR Numbers, are ſuch whoſe powers 
terminate in the roots themſelves, as 5 

and 6, whoſe powers do end in 5 and6, 
the ſquare of 5 being 2.5, and of 6, 36, &c. 
CIRCULAR Pelecity (in Aſtronomy) ſignifies 
that velocity of any planet, or revolving 
doly, which is meaſured by the arch of a circle, 


CIR 


To CYRCULATE (of circulo, L. of circum 
about, and eo to go) 1 to be carried, or 
move round, | 

2 to inviron, or terminate, 

CIRCULATION, the motion cf that which 

circulates. 5 

CIRCULATION of the Bliad, is its conti- 

nual motion from the beart thro” the ar- 

teries, and back again thro' the veins. _ 

CIR/CULATORY Vel (in Chemiſtry) is a 

bolt-head, or digeſting glaſs, having another 
ſmall one inverted into the mouth of it; it 
is uſed in digeſtions, and ſo called betauſe 
the vapour which aſcends cut of the lower 
is condenſed in the upper one, and fo ir- 
culates, or diſtills back again. 

CVRCULATORY- Letters, are letters ſent 

into all parts of a kingdom, province, coun- 
try, &c, on particular occaſions. 

CIRCUMA'M IENT. See Ambient, © 

CIRCUMCE'LLIONS (of circumcelifo, L. a 


* 


in St. Auſtin's time, of a ſavage and im- 
pudent boldneſs, caſting themſelves down 
from rocks and precipices into the water 
and fire, believing that by this means they 
were crown'd with martyrdom, | : 
To CY/RCUMCISE (of circumcido, L. of cine 


fore-ſſcin. 

CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the 
fore- skin, a ceremony uſed by the Jews and 
Turks. . 


outermoſt bounding line or lines of any 
plain figure, | 

CIRCUMFERE/NTOR (of ccm about, an 
fero to carry) a portable inſtrument uſed in 
ſurveying, being a box and needle faſtened 

to the middle of a braſs index, with 
fights at each end of the index. 

CIRCUMFLEX (of circum flexus, L. of circum 
_ and flefo to bend) bowed or bended 
a jut. v 

CIRCUMFLEX. (in Grammar) an accent, 
which being placed over a ſyllable, makes 
it long, mark'd in Greek (“) thus, as 
Mzca, and in Latin, &c. thus (), as miiſa, 

 CIRCUMFLU'ENT (of circumfluens, L. of 
circum about, and fluo to flow) a flowing 
round about. | 

CIRCUMJA/CENT (of circumjacens, L. of 
circum about, and Jaceo to lie) lying round 
about, 

CIRCUMLOCU'TION (of circumlocutio, L. 
of circum about, and /cquor to ſpeak) a 
fetch, or compaſs of words, or when one 
word is expreſſed by many. 


cluded between the elevated pole, and the 
circle of perpetual Apparition, which ſee, 

To CIRCUMSCRUYBE (of circumeribo, I.. of 
circum about, and ſcribs to deſcribe) 1 ra 


© bound or limit, 


L 2 | 2Q 
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vagrant) a kind of mad heretics of Africa, 


cum about, and cds to cut) t6 cut off the 


CIRCU'MFERENCE (in Geometry) is the 


CIRCUM- Polar-Stars, are all thoſe, ftars in- 


*-- AR e 


CIR 
2 to draw a circle, &c. about any figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED Figure (in Geometry) a 

figure is ſaid to be circumſcribed, when ei- 
ther the angles, ſides, or planes of the cir- 
cumſeribed figure touch all the angles of 
the figure that is inſcribed 3 thus the ſquare 
A is ſaid to be circumfcrib'd by the cirele 
BCDE. See fig. 16. 

CIRCUMSCRUBED FEyperb-la, is one of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's hyperbola's of the ſecond 
order, that cuts its aſymptotes, and contains 
the parts cut off within its own ſpace. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION (in Philoſophy) the 
certain bounds or limits of any natural body. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION External, is referr'd 
to the place in which any body is confin'd, 

and is called local. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION Internal, is that which 
belongs to the eſſence and quality of every 
body, whether it hath a determinate ex- 

tdenſion, bound, or figure. 3 

CIRCUMSPECT (cf circumſpectus, L. of 


cireum about, and eto to conſider) wary, 


confiderate, cautious, prudent. 

CIRCUMSPE!CTION, warineſs, cauticn, 
great conſideration, looking about one. 

+ CIRCUMSPVCTUOUS (of circumſpicuus, 
L. of circum about, and ſpecio to ſee) to 
be ſeen round about, or on all ſides. 

CI'RCUMSTANCE (of circumflantia, L. of 
circum about, and flo to ſtand) a particular 
that accompanies any action, as time, place, 
&c, a 

To CIRCUMSTANTTATE (of eireumſtan- 

cier, F.) to deſcribe a thing with its circum- 
ſtances, 

CIRCUMVALLA/TION, or e Line of 
CIRCUMVALLA' TION (of circumwal- 
latio, L. of circum about, and wallis a 
vale) is a trench (in Fortification) bordered 
with a parapet round about the befiegers 
camp, within cannon- ſhot of the place, to 
binder the beſieged from relief, and to ſtop 
deſerters, at the diſtance of a muſſcet - hot. 


It is commonly flanked with redoubts, and 


other ſmall works, or with field- forts, raiſ- 
ed on the moſt eminent poſts. A line of 
circumvallation muſt never be drawn at the 
foot of a riſing- ground, for fear Jeſt the 
enemy having ſeized on the ſtation, ſhould 
lant cannon there, and ſo command the 
Fine. This line is uſually about ſeven foot 
deep, and twelve broad. 
To CIRCUMVE!NT (of circumvenio, I.. 


of circum about, and venio to go) to de- 


ceive, impoſe upon, or over- reach. 
CIRCUMVE'NTION, cozenage, deceit, o- 
ver-rcaching, cheating. | 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION (of c:rcumwelutto, I.. 
of circum about, and volvo to roll) a roll- 
ing, ot turning about. f 
CIRCUS, or CIRQUE, * (of circus, L.) a 
round place, or {if for public exerciſes. in 
old Rorag. ed 
CPRRI (in Botany) are thoſe hairs, er fine 
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CIV 
frings, by which ſome plants faſten them - 
ſelves, in order to their ſupport in 


as Ivy, &c. 


* 


CISSOID 3 (in Geometry] is a 658 0 


the ſecond order. 


CISTERCIAN Monks, an order founded 


anno 1098, by Robert abbot of Ciſteaur in 
France. | ö 
CT'STERN (of ciſterna, L. of cifla a cheſi 
1 a great veſſel in the ground to gather 
rain. water, &c. 8 
2 a veſſel commonly made of lead, to hold 
a good ſtock of water for houſhold uſe, 
3 a place in a dining-room fo put bottles in, 
4 a veſſel like a box, uſed dy confectionen, 
wherein their jellies or creams are put to 
de iced over, h 
CI'TADEL, or CUTTADEL (of citadell, 
F.) a fort or caſtle of four, &c, bafſtions, 
built on the moſt advantageous ground near 
a city, that it may command it in caſe of a 
rebellion, 
CIT A'TION (of eitatio, L. of cite to (all 
F ſummon) r a ſummons to appear befare 
an eccleſiaſtical judge. | 
2 2 quotation from an author. 
To CITE (of cito, L. of cieo to call) 1 to 
call, or ſummon to appear. 
2 to quote an authority, or paſſage, of an 
TIZEN, » freeman of 2 6 
CITIZEN, a an of a city. 
CI'TRON, ort of fruit ws golden co» 
our. 
CI'TRUL, a kind of cucumber of a citron-, 
colour, 
CI'TTERN (of cicbara, L. a harp) a muſ - 
eal inſtrument, 
CITY (of eite, F.) 1a town corporate, hay- 
ing a cathedral. and biſhop's ſee, 
2 the ſociety, or inhabitants under the fame 
_ government, : Ss | 
CIVES , a fort of wild leeks. Sight 
CI'VET (of civette, F.) a perfume like muſk, 
CI'VIC Crozpn (of civica, L. of civis a ci- 
tizen) a crown or garland of oaken boughe, 
which, among the Romans, was given to 
him who had ſaved a citizen's life, by him 
who was fo ſaved, . 
ch, F. (of civil, L. of civis a citizen) 
1 courteous, obliging, humane. | 
2 honeft, or chaſte, | 
3 of, or belonging to a city. 


1 CIVIL- See Day. 


CTVIL-Year, is the 125 1 year, or annual c- 
count of time, which every government 
appoints to be uſed within its awn domini- 
ons, and begins with us the 2 5th of March. 

CIVIL- Law, is properly the peculiar law & 
each Kingdom, flate, or city; but what ve 
vſually mean by the Civil Law, is 2 body 
of laws compoſed out of the beſt of the 
Roman and Grecian Jaws, which were te- 
ceived throughout the Roman dominicns 

As vo Wouls: | 
for above 1200 years civil 


OY 


— — 


0 LA 
CIVIL War, war among wen under the 
ſ vernment. 
CIVPLIAN, a doctor, profeſſor, or one 
* ſkilled in the civil law. | 
WITT (of cid, F. of civilitas, L. 
of civit a citizen) courteſy, humanity, o- 
Hee z courteſy which citizens uſe to 


To „CVI IZE of civiliſer, F.) to make | 


civil, or to poli 
. poliſhed, tamed, or made 
— CK (of claquer, F.) x to make a 
CLA . 
* noiſe like a * 
2 to ſnap, or rattle 

To CLACK woe, to cut off 3 
mark. ad: 

CLAD, c 

Th CLAIM (of clamo, L. to afBrro) to chal- 

lenge a thing. 

To CLA/MBER,to climb, or get up a tree, &c. 

+ To CLAMM, to ſtarve. 

CLA'MMY, fiicky, + viſcous. 

CLA!MOROUS, noiſy, of elamour. 

CLA MOUR (of clamor, L. of clamo to call) 
noiſe or cry. 

CLAN, a family, or tribe in Scotland. 

7 CLA/NCULAR (of clancularivs, L. of 
clam ſecretly) ſecret, cloſe, unknown, 
2nonymous, or nameleſs. | 

CLANDE'STINE (of ciandeſinus, L. of clam 
privily) ſecret, by ſtealth, contrary to law, 
in hugger-mugger. 

+ To CLANG (of clango, L. ta ſhout) to 
ſound as a trumpet, 

CLANCOR, L. 1 the ſound of a trumpet. | 
2 any loud and ſhrill noiſe, | 

CLANK, the noiſe of fetters and irons, 

CLAP, 1 a blow or ſtroke, 

2 crack, or noiſe, 
3 the venereal diſeaſe, 

A CLAP (in Falconry) the * a 

- hawk's bill, 

To CLAP, 1 to ftrike, _ | 
2 to applaud, or approve ö 
inn | 
4 to make a noiſe. 

5 to wra together. 

CLAP- Beards, _ ready cut to make 
caſks, veſſels, 

CLA/PPER, 1 2 clays his hands for j Joy. 
2 the clapper of a bell, &c, 


CLARENCIEUN, —— a 
king at arms, in degree ſecond to Garter, | 
appointed by Edward IV. on the death 
of his brother the duke of Clarence, whoſe - 
office is to marſhal and the faneral of 
all knights and eſquires on the ſouth of 
the river Trent, 

CLARET, F. a general name for the red 
wines of France, 

CLA/RICORDS, a ſort of muſical inftru- 


| 


1 
cite 2 


þ 


ment. 


To CLAYRIFY (of clarifier, F. of chai 


CLE 
Regs bs to make clear) to render clear, or 


liquors, or juices, Sc. finer, 
+ CLARIGA'TION, See Repriſal. 
CLARION, F. a ſhaill tumpet. 
CLARK, See Clerk. 


CLARO Objeure, I. „ tee „ mi., 


which fignifies the art of 1 
and ſhadows ad v - 


_ the name - an herb, | 
o CLASH, 1 to diſagree, or w 
2 to make a confuſed noiſe. _ 
3 to beat, or daſh againſt. 
CLASP, 1 à fort of buckle. ' 
2 a tendril, GCE TE Too 


&c, 
ba CLASP, 1 to buckle, 
wo embrace. 
CLASPERS Ain Botany) are the twiſted 
threads, 


by which certain herds or ruhe 
lay hold of plants, &c, growing near 


of credit - 5 — 
one and authority 
ſchools. n 


To CLA'TTER, 1 to make a noiſe with 


„ or a 
CLAVES Inſule, I. the keys of the iſland, 
of Man, to whom all doubrful and weighty 


caſes are referred. 
CLAUSE, F. (of clauſuls, L. « dimio, of 
environed) 1 an e PI 
of a law, &c. 
2 a cloſe or coneluſion. 

CLAUSE-Relh, rolls preſerved in the tower 
of London, containing records to be com- 
mitted to cloſe writs. 

CLAU'SIC, or CLAUSIKE, a diſeaſe in 
ſheep ſometimes called the foot-rot, or 
claw-ficknefs. | 

CLAUSTRAL, F. of, or belonging to a 
cloifter, 

CLAW, a nail, or talon of the fingers or 
toes of a man, bird, beaſt, | 

To CLAW, 1 to ſcratch, or tear, 

2 to flatter, coax, or wheedle. 

CLAY (of Ney, Du.) fat clammy earth, 

CLAYES (in Fortification) are wattles, or 
hurdles, made of Rakes interwoven with 
oſiers, Ke. to cover lodgments, having 
earth heaped upon them; they ate alſo 
uſed to lay in ditches that have been drain- 
ed, and upon marſhy N to make 
them paſſable. | 

] CLEAN, pure, or neat. 

To — to purify, bee, or make 
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CLE 


CLEAR (of clair, F.) 1 bright, Wert | 
2 fair, ſerene, | 
3 manifeſt, evident. 
4 calm, | undiftatbed. 
5 pure, limpid. 
6 without infection. 
7 without mixture. 
8 to be ſeen through. 
9 innocent, not guilty, 
10 quite, or  Greftly 3 as * am clear a- 
gainſt it. 
11 out of debt. 
CLEAR-fighted, one of a ready wit, Judg- 
ment, or underftanding. - 
To CLEAVE, 1 to cut, divide, or force | 
aſunder. 
2 to gape, or open wide. 2 03 $1 
3 to adhere, or ſtick to. 
CLEA'VER, 1 a butcher's rte inte. | 
2 an inſtrument uſed to cleave e dec. | 
the name of an herb, 
CLEA\VING, 1 the n E ben 
wood, &c. 3s 
2 union, or schee 1 A 
CLE!'MENCY (of clementis, L. of AE 
merciful) humanity, denignity, gentleneſs, 5 
mildneſs, goodneſs, . + 
CLE/MENT (of clemens, L. mild) 3 f mild, 
gentle, humane, courteous, + 
2 the proper name of a man, 
CLE'MENTINES, part of the eanon- law, . 
being decretals or conſtitutions of Pope Cle- 
ment V. and enacted into W by the 
council of Vienna. 
To CLLENCH. See To Clinch. | 
LLEPSH DRA, G. (of wMinrtzw to ſteal, 
and u3wg wates) an inſtrument of the an- 
cients, particularly the Egyptians, to mea- 
ſoxe time with, by the running of water 
out of one veſſel into another. There 
were many kinds of them; but in all, the 
water ran through a narrow pipe or paſſage 
from one veſſel into another; and in the 


* 


** 


lower was a piece of cork, or light wood, 


which, as the veſſel filled, roſe up by de- 
grees, and ſo. ſnewed the hour. 6 

CLERGY (of clerge, F. or uAnpeg lot or 
9 churchmen, or thoſe whoſe 
cunſtant buſineſs is to attend at God's altar. 

CLE RICAL, belonging to a clergyman, 

CLERK (of clerc, F.) 1 aclergyman. 

2 an inferior aſſiſtant to a miniſter. 
3 a perſon that exerciſes any function by 
the pen, or an amanuenſis. 

CLERK of the crown (in Chancery) an of- 
ficer that attends the Lord Chancellor, or 
Keeper, for ſpecial matters of ſtate, - 

CLERK of the crozun-office, one that draws 
up, reads and records all inſtruments againſt 
traitors, felons, &c. 

CLERKSHIP, the office of a clerk, ſecre- 
tary, &c, 

+ CLEROMANCY (of wangoruayrela, G. of 


| CLPENT 2, 


CLI 
heſy) a fortune-telling or ſooth · ſaying 

ym lots or dice. 18 * 
CLE VER, ſkilful, ingenious, deal. kla, 


well- ſhaped. . 
CLEW, a bottom of thread, yarn, &e, 


| To CLICK, or go click-clack, à word uſes 


to expreſs the noiſe of a watch, &e. 
CLVUCKET (of cliquet, F.) a mill-clack, or 


clapper. : | 
of cliens, L, of 

G. to honour) 1 ſe of as 
under the protection of his patron, 

2 one who retains a lawyer, &c. to blen 
his cauſe. 

CLIFF, or CLIFT (of cli uus, 1. of ws, 

G. to bend) 1 the ſteep ſide of wad 


2 a rock, or precipice, 


| CLIFF, or CLEFF (in Mufic) is a "erty 


mark or character placed on one of the lines, 
from the poſition whereof each line 1 
ſpace derives its proper ere 
CLIMACTE'RICAL (of N ink; 6. 
of x>ivw to climb) 1 — like 2 
ladder. 
2 perilous, dangerous, fatal. 6 
CLIMACTERICAL Tears, every ſeventh 
year of a man's life, particularly the 64d; 
which is often called the grand climaQencl 
. year, being made up of 7 multiplied by 9; 
which has been often obſerved to be very 
dangerous, great fits of ſickneſs, and even 
death itſelf, often happening thereon. Vide 
Gell, 1 5. 7. Others again think the 49th year 
more dangerous, a8 — made up of ſeven 
times ſevens Vide 2 de die natal, 
14. But theſe obſervations ſmell ſtrang 
of Chaldean and Egyptian ſuperſtition. 
CLIMATE (of N, G. of A to 
bend, or ſtretch forth) is a part of the 
ſuperficies of the earth, bounded by tw 
circles parallel to the equator z ſo that the 
longeſt day in that parallel, neareſt to the 
pole, exceeds the longeſt day in that poril- 
lel neareſt to the equator, ſome certain de. 
finite part of time, wiz. half an hour, till 
you come to places ſituated nearly under the 
arctic circle ; and a whole hour, or even 
ſeveral days, when you go beyond. 
The ancient Greek geographers 
ed but ſeven climates from the equator to- 
wards the north-pole, and , denominated 
them from ſome noted place thro' which 
the middle parallel of the climate ee 
But the moderns reckon up 24. 
CLUMAYX, G. (in Rhetoric) berth called 
gradation, a figure connecting the ſubſequent 
to the precedent ; as, Yiderat banc, viſan· 
gue cupit, potiturque cupitd, Ov1D. 
To CLIMB, to mount, or "= up. 
CLUMBERS, an herb, 
CLIME. See Climate, 
CLINCH, a quick repartee, or witty erpteſ- 
ſion. 
To CLINCH, 1 to gripe hard vit rl, 


#AFgos a lot, and 8955 a prelage or pro- | 


pr 


- To CLINK, 


CLOCK, 1 a beetle-dor, a cock . g 
COD, a lump of earth, blood, &c. 


cLO 


+ to bend, or tum a nail, 


Py 3 * 


NCHER, 1 one good at a repartee, | 
| cl an dernde reaſon or argument. 
| 


the me en gen ſea veſſel, _ 
T3 CLING, 1 to fiick, vt adhere to. 
2 to hang together. 
CLINGY, clammy, viſeid, glutinous, f 


phyſie that preſcribes diet, and medicines 
to bedrid people. 
to ring, or found, us 


does 
To To CLIP (of uber, wn 2 to be, 
ſhear, ey 
2 to cut off, or away. | 
4 to pronounce a x ul ball. 
to ſurround, or encircle, | 
To CLIP a man's win , to leſſen his 
CLVSTER, See C 
CLIVER, a ſort of herb, ctherniſe Jas 
gooſe-grals, . : 
CLOAK, See Chote. f 
CLOCK (of clocke, Teut. a ben a ew} 
known inſtrument Wherewith to mea: 
ſure time, confiſting of ſeveral 
of various ſizes, moving one another, b 
teeth fitting into each other; which 5 
are continued in motion by the force of 
weight or ſpring; and ſhewing the hour b 
the ſound of a bell, and an' index 
round a circular plate. 2 | 


2 an ornament in the leg of a ſtocking, | 


To CLOD, 1 to break jumps, or clods, 
2 to curd, or coagulate, *' 
CLOD-Sale, a cake which fticks to the toes + 
tom of the pan in which the ſalt is boiled, 
and is taken out every twenty-four hours, 
CLOG, 1 a piece of wood, &. faſtned about 
the leg of beaſts, to keep them "_ run- 
ning aſtray. 
2 a hindrance, or obſtacle. | 
3 load, or charge to the Nomach. ny 
CLOGS, pattins without rings. 
CLOISTER (of clauſtrum, L. of uad to 
ſhut) 1 a place in a monaſtery with pi- 
azzas round it. 
2 a convent, or monaſtery. | 
To CLOVSTER up, to confine or hut up 
in a doiſter or convent. 
A CLOISTE'RIAL Life, a monaſtic, or 
CLOKE, 1 an e- Nee 
2 2 colour, or blind for a fault. © 
CLOSE, adj. (of cles, F.) x ſhut, incloſed, 
5 kept i in. | 
2 lecret, privy, private, 
3 dark, 22. br 
4 faſt, firm, ſteady, 
5 narrow, ſlender, ſmall. 
b near, or adjoining to. 
7 reſerved, conſiderate, prudent, 
8 — or near together. 


' 


CLIYNICE 3, Gr. (of a a bed) a part A 
5 
; 


| 


el 
9 unknown, hidden, ſecret,” 


20 covetous thrifty, ſparing 
3 Tx compact, or 85 , a « diſ- 


CLOSE; ſudj. 1 concluſion, or end. 

2 a piece of ground hedged about; &e. 
CLOSE in Muſic. See Cadence. 
To CLOSE, 1 to N WK 3 


| 2 to ſhut. 


.3 to — of heal up a' wound, 


4̃ to tend to healing, or heal up. 


8 to agree, or end a difference. 
to Join battle with 
To CLOSE „ to end it by drawing 
a line, &c. 
| CLOSED behind Gn Horſes) an imperfer- 
tion in the hind- quarters. 
CLOSENESS," 1 thickneſs, or coneriiation. 
2 nearneſs, or contiguity. 
3 re ſervedneſs, or clrcumſpedtion, 
4 ſecrecy, or taciturnity, ny 
5 niggardlineſs; or parſimony, © 
6 warrownels, or ſtraitnefss. 
CLOSE T. a eabinet, or private apartment. 
CLO'SETING, private meeting, or * in- 
trigues of the cabinet council. 
CLOSH, a diſtempet in the feet of entle 
genarally' called the founder. 
CHOI the matter wherewith garments are 
made. 
To chear the CLOTH, 1 to wear ſeatlet, to 
be a military man. 
2 to wear the gown, to be in ondets;: 


| CLOUDS, are a congeries of waters drawn up 


from the ſea and land into vapours ; which, 
when they are = nearly laced to each 
other, appear denſe and chic 
they ate more remote, are cleat and bright, 
and ſometimes almoſt tranſparent. 
Clouds ſwim in the air at but a ſmall 
_ diſtance from the ſurface of the earth, 
their altitudes not | exceeding a mile in 
heighth, and many of them not above half 
a nile, ops 
CLOU'DY, x full of clouds. 
2 fad, melanehol p 
CLOVE, I ag Indian 8 
2 part of a root of gatlick, &c. 
3 à weight, contaiging, 8 lb. * a, 
and 7 Ib, of wool. 
ES the name of an aromatic 


CLOVER- graſi, an excellent food for cattle. 

CLOUGH, a valley, or dale, incloſed on 
both Gdes with hills. - 

CLOUGH (in Commerce) an allowance of 
two pounds to every three hundred weight, 
for the turn of the ſcale, that the commo- 
3 hold out its weight when ſold by 
retail. 

CLOUTS, 1 rags, or ſmall pieces of linen, 
2 patches on ones ſhoe.. 

3 iron plates, to keep the axle · tree of a 


cart, &c. from — 
4 (im 


"54 — 


” 
1 * 


3 but when 


— 


2 tha 2 . 


mg —— — . 
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COA 
80 pieres of iron wail'd 


on that part of the ade · trac of a gun- 
-carrigge which comes thro* the nave. 


ELOUTERLY- fellow, a clumſcy.fellow. 


4 „ I. of '«olp to till, or 
| ground) 1 4 ruſtic, ar country 


perſon 
CLOWN 2555 D 


ſlovenly, horneſpus. 
To CLOY „ {of excloyer, F. 4$0.glat, or furs 
it 
CLO'YED (in Gunnary) when any thing is 
got into the touch-hole of a piece of ord- 
nance. 
CLOYEDin Farriery) when a horks wand 
with a nail in ſhoeing. 
CLO'VSTER. See Glorfter. 
CLUB, 1 a cudgel, with. a big bed. 
2 — of one r of a 10 of 
CA 
: — oper — Ho 
CLUB * 1 paying an equal flare of a 


2 — or fighting. 
To .CLUB togetber, x to pay equally, 

2 to aſſiſt one another in a deſign. 
To CLUCK, to cry as a hen does. 
CLUE. See Clo. 
+ CLU'MPERTON, a ruſtic, or clown. 
CLU'MPING, lumpiſh, heavy. 
Li md 2 pymſkul, or one void of 


'CLU/'MSY, 1 thick, and ſhort. 
2 clowaifh, aukward, handy. 

CLUNG, che p . 
To cling. 


CLUNG, ad- Oranke up with leanneſs, or 
To Gx, to — does, when jt. 


CLO 
by 


is laid it is cut. 
cLUNIAN monir, an order f monks, op 
ed in the year goo, by „ abbot of 


Cluny in By 
Luis TER, Ia buneh of grapes, Ace 
2 a heap of ſeveral 
To CLUTCH .-the fift, to clench. the 6, 
_ 2 Fo-CLUTCH a big, to bokd it faſt, 
CLU'TCHES, 1 hands, ar claws... 


- 2 poſſeſpon. 
CLUTTER, 1 a crowd, or malte, 
£-4 great 
_ CLY#STER, G. (of Huben to wal) a fluid 
medicine, of different qualities, to be injected 
into the body by the fundament. _ 
+ To COACEURVATE (of ape do to 
Heap vp) to heap up or gather together 
COACH (of coche, F.) a large chariot. 
ho 39 (of coactio, L. of cogo to com- 
pel) conſtraint, com gf png 
COADJUTOR, L. (of con together, and ad- 
Juso to help) a fellow-helper, or 8 
+ COADUNA'FION _— caadunatio, L. 


— 4 


J .zabraftof 
2 
E aſſi 


5 : 2 4 Spaniſh coin, 
Ane COB, a miſer. 
COB. ien, the iron 


coc 
eon together, ad ta, Rp ky an 
+ 70 C82 


N 
e 
| To COAKS, to eh, , or faun upon. 
E 

rs * 


177100 or 
c ION, er — C 
ſing, or uniting 
| Phy " 
Pay) 18 gather 
ſenſible. a os 


{ 


„ tural. 


COARCTA'TION of 
1.7 con together, and eh ans 2 
| COAST . dite, F) 1 a region, part, or 


| » the bore of country, renn: 


mutton, 
in Navigation) is. n 
are not far diſtant, ſo thut: 
thip may fail in fight of land, or withi 


between 
od on Gardening) is the wg 
ing a tree, in the Ge poem jm 
8 
e I a hut or 
2 a fold for ſheep, 
3 a man's outward garment. 
4 a woman's petticoat. ' 
COAT (in Ar 8 
of any part of t 1 body, as the coats of the 
COAT. of mai? apices of anos jak i 
mail, a piece of armour 
form of a ſhirt, wrought ayer with inn. 
How of the ai COAT, a hawk. of 


12 


whereon tums. 
To CO'BBLE (of of hobler, ITT * 


x to mend ſhoes. 
2 to batch, or bungle. 
E 
CO'BWEB 
2 's . 
late is made. 
cOcHINE/AL 3 (of cochinilla, 1 fo 
an Indian inſect, uſed — ſcurlet. 
1 a well-knowa fowl, 4h 


CO'BLER, 1 2 perfan that mends ſhoes 
COCAO aut, an Indian nut, v 
the ſhrub from wheace comes the po 


grain) 
& ode. 7 


COD 
the gnomon, or ſtyle of a dial, 1 
: that — of a Series that holds the flint. 
4 the needle of a balance. : 

5 2 conical pile of hay. 1 FE 
6 the piece of wrought plate which covers 
the balance of a clock, or watch. 

9 atapor ſpout in a conduit, &c. 

8 the cock of a hat, 1 : 
7, be COCK a HOOP, to ſtand upon high 
terms. . x : 
COCKA!DE (of coguade, F.) a knot of rib- 
bons like 8 ; 5 { 
"0/CKAL, a ſort 0 p 7. * |; | 1 
COCA TRICE, a fort of ſerpent, ſo called 
becauſe ſuppoſed to come of a cock's egg. 
COCK-brained, giddy-brained, fool- hardy, 

raſh, unadviſed, indifcreet, - _ 
To CO/CKER, to be fond of, or ĩadulgent to. 
COCK ET, ſub.” 1 a ſeal belonging to the 
cuſtom- houſe, = es "EN 
2 an acquittance at the cuſtom-bouſe, de- 
livered to merchants, as a warrant that 
their goods are cuſtomed, 

COCKET, adj, briſk, malapert. 8 
COCKET bread, the fineſt ſort of wheaten 
bread. 523 n 

CO'CKISH, lecherous, luſtful, wanton. 
COCKETTUM, or COCKETUM, the of- 
fice at the cuſtom-houſe where goods to 
be exported are entered, ATE 
cCockLE, 1 a fort of ſhell-fiſh,  _ 
2 2 weed otherwiſe” called a corn-roſe. 
COCKLE fairs, winding ſtairs. 
To COCKLE, to ſhrink or wrinkle, as ſome 
cloth does. 1 n 
Het COCKLES, a ſort of play or ſport. 
CO'CKNEY, 1 a nick- name for a Londoner. 
2 a child cocker d, or tenderly brought up. 
CO'CKREL (of cochet, F.) a young cock. 
COCK-thropled borſe, one whole: throple, or 
| wind-pipe is ſo long that he cannot fetch 
his breath ſo eaſily as others do, which are 
looſe thropled. 8 . 
CO CO-. See Cocas- nut. 
COOQUE'T, See Coguet. | 
CO'C1ION (of codZio L. of agu to boil) 1 
beiling or ſeething. 4011 
2 concoction, or digeſtio-t.n. P 
CHCULUS Indicus, L. an Indian berry, of 
a poiſonous narcotick nature, chiefly uſed 
by poachers, to intoxicate fiſh, ſo that they 
may be taken out of the water with the 


COD, 1a hu, 67 Kell. Sy 

2 ns bag that contains the tefticles of a 
male, | 

_ 4 a ſea-fiſh, 
4 the bottom of a bay. 

To COT to boil imperfectly, or not 
enough, 

Code, F. (of codex, L. of caudex a body, or 
Sar of a tree) a valume of the civil law; 
O C2 


ed becauſe books were anciently made 


ä 


] CODICIL (of cog: 


| COERCIVE, ſerving to 


of boards, : 


CUDIA (in Botzny) the top, or head of any 
» 


COF 
plant, but is by way of pre-eminence at- 
tributed te the poppy: I 
>=! L. a dim. of codes 
a book) a ſupplement to a will, or other 
DI/NIAC (of codignac, F.) quiddeny, ot 
marmalade of quinces. 


4 CO'DLIN, 1 a fort of apple. 


2 any apple coddled. 


COEFFI/CIENT 5 (of coefficiens, L. of con 


together, and efficio to make) that which 
makes or performs with another, 


COEFFICIENT (in Algebra) are ſuch num- 


bers, or given quantities, that are put be- 
fore letters, or unknown quantities, into 
which letters they are ſuppoſed to be mul- 
tiplied, and ſo do make a reCtangle, or pro- 
duct with the letters; as 44, bx, cxx 5 
where 4 is the coefficient of 44; 6 of bx, 


and c Of cxx. 


COEFFICIENT gf any generating term (in 


Fluxions) is the quantity ariſing by the divi- 
ſion of that term by the generated granny. 
COELOMA 3 (of xozhdua, O. of N. 
hollow) a round bollow ulcer in the horny 
tunic: of the eye. | 
COEMETERY- (of H, G. of An- 
uam to ſleep) a church-yard, or burying- 


ace. 
COENOBITES {of cœnobitg, L. of actboe 


common, and gde life, G.) monaſticks, ot 
ſpch as live in convents, having all chiogs 


in common. 


COENOBIARCH (of cenobiarcha, L. of 


cxenobium, L. a monaſtry, and agxn chief 
or ruler, G.) a prior or abbot of a monaſtry. 
COF/QUAL (of cœgualis, L. of con together, 
and egxz5 equal) equal to one another, as 


Partners are, 1 
COERCION 4 (of coercio, L. of con with, 


and arceo to keep back) a reſtraining, or 
keeping back, | 
keep in, or reſtrain. 
COERU!'LEQUS (of cœraleus, L. of cœluni 

the ſky) blue, azute, of a colour like the ſky, 
COESSENTIAL (of coeffentra/is, L. of con 

together, and eſſemiæ eſſence) of the fame 


|  effence. ; ( : 53 
COETA/NEOUS (af coetaneus, L. of con 


together, and ætas an age) living together 
in the ſame age, or time. 

COETERNAL (of coetarnus, L. iof con to- 
gether, and æternus eternal) that is, et 
with, or as well as another. 

COEVAL (of con together, and tar an age, 
L.) contemporaty, that is of the ſame 
ſtanding, or age with an5ther, | | 

COEXVSTENT (of con. together, and ex 
to exiſt, L.) having an exiſtence, or being, 
together, or at the ſame time, 

COFFEE (of abaaud, Arab.) 1 a betry of 


an Indian tree, | 
2 a driak made of thoſe berries; | 
e We, F.) 1 a cheſt, or trunk. 
N 2 


— 
— 


_— 


1 


2 a long box, or trough in which tin ore is f 
1 COHF/SION.. See Coberence, n 


broken to pieces in a ſtamping- mill. 
COFFER (in Fortifiestion) is a hollow lodg- 


ment acroſs a dry moat, from fix to ſeven 
foot deep, and from fixteen to eighteen , 


broad, the upper part being made of pieces 
of timber, raiſed two foot above the level 


of the moat z which little elevation has 


hurdles laden with earth for its covering, 
and ſerves as a parapet with embraſures, 


The befieged generally make uſe of their 


coffers to repulſe the beſiegers, when they 
endeavour to paſs the ditch, And they 
differ in length from the caponiers, which 
are alſo ſomething leſs in breadth, 
COFFER (in Architecture) the lower part of 
the cornice, | 
CO'FFERER, the ſecond officer in the king's 
- houſhol4, under the comptroller, he hath 
the overſight of the other officers, and pays 
them their wages. | 
CO'FFIN, 1 a caſe for a dead body, 
2 a cornet of paper, 
3 a caſe tor books, 
To COG, 1 to flatter, or cajole, 
- do cheat at dice. 
CO'GENT (of c:gens, L. of con together, 


and ago to apply) compelling, preſſing, 


forcing, conſtraining. 
To CO GTTATE (of cagito, L. of con toge- 
ther, and ago to apply) to muſe, or think 


| upon. | — 
COGITA'TION, the action of thinking, or 


conſidering. 
COGNA'TION (of cognatie, L. of con toge- 
ther, and naſcor to be born) kindred chiefly 
© by blood, ſometimes by adoption, 


+ CO/GNISANCE, or CO'NNIZANCE 


lot connoiſſance, F. of cognitio, L. of ceg- 
noſco to know) 1 knowledge, judgment. 
2 thought, conſideration. | 
3 a badge, or mark, | 
4 a trial or hearing of a cauſe, 


| COGS, 1 the teeth of a mill- wheel. 


2 boats ufed on the river Humber. 
COG-zvare, coarſe cloath, anciently made in 
the north of England. 
To COHA”BIT (of cobabito, L. of cos to- 
gether, and habits to dwell) to dwell to- 
gether, eſpecially as a man and wife does, 

COHA#BITA TION, cohabiting or dwelling 
together. "Ht 

COHEVR (of coberes, L. of con together, 
and heres an heir) a joint heir with an- 
other, | 

COHEVRESS, a woman who is joint heir, 
or ſhares an inheritance with another, 


To COHE'RE (of cobereo, L. of cen toge- 


ther, and tro to flick) 1 to ſtick or 


4 5 bang together. 


2 to agree, to be all of a piece. 
COHERENCE, or COHERENCY, cleav- 
ing, hanging, or flicking together. 


COHERENT, hanging well together, or 


when, there is a proper connection and a- 


cab. 
greement between the parts of a diſcourſe, 


COHE'SION (in natural Philoſophy) is tha 
principle which cauſes the parts of a bod 
to cohere, or ſtiek to one another, : 

To COHI'BIT (of cobibeo, L. of con with 
and habe to hold) to curb or reftrain, : 

COHOBA'TION (in Chemiſtry) is a repeated 
diſtillation of the ſame liquor. 

CO'HORT (of cobors, L. a band of ſoldier) a 
company, or band of ſoldiers among 
ancients, ' . Hy 

COIF (of coife, F.) a ſort of cap, or hood 
for the head, Wn SIN 

Serjeants of the COIF, a title of ſerjeants at 
law, from the coif of lawn which they for. 

merly uſed to wear on their heads, but now 
on the back part of their wigs, _ 

COIL, 1 a clutter," or noiſe, 

2 the breech of a gun. f 

3 a rope wound in form of a ting. 
COIN, money. 
To COIN, 1 to ſtamp money. 


2 to invent or forge, _ 20 


| COUINCIDENT (of coincident, L. of con to. 


gether, in in, and cado to fall) a happening, 
or falling in together.. * 
OINDICA/TIONS (among Phyſicians) ar; 
ſigns which are not concluſive of themſelves 
alone, but joined with others, help the 
phyſician to form a judgment of the diſeaſe, 
COINS, or QUINES (of coins," F.) 1 (in 
Architecture) the corners of walls, 

2 (in Gunnery) pieces of wood uſed in 
mounting, levelling, or lowering of : 
piece of ordnance, 

3 (in Printing) pins to faſten letters intothe 
frames, 3 
Ruſtic COINS, ſtones that ſtick out of a vil, 

for new buildings to be added to it, 

COISTREL, a young lad, 

COI'TION (of coitio, L. of con together, 

and eo to go) 1 an aſſembling or meeting 
together, a mutual tendency of bode 
towards each other, as the iron to the 
loadſtone, &c. | gb: 

2 carnal copulation, 

COITION of the moon (in Aſtronomy) is when 
the moon is in the ſame degree of the 
ecliptic with the ſun, 

COITS, or QUOITS, a fort of iron rings to 
play with. 5 

CO'LANDER. See Cullander. 


CO'LCOTHAR (in Chemiſtry), calcin'd i- 


triol, 

COLD, is one of the primary qualities of bo- 
dies, and is no more than the arriving of 
the minute or inſenſible particles of ary. 
body at ſuch a ſtate, as that they ate more 
Nowly or faintly agitated” than thoſe of our 
fingers, or other organs of feeling; for fom 
this effect we fay a body is cold. 

COLD, x rheum, or a cold in the bead. 

2 indifferent 5 
» Careleſs COLENS 


- * * 6 - 
0 - 


2 2 
COLL 


— 


8 
COLENS earth, a ſort of colour for painting. 
CO'LET, or COLLET, that part of a ring, 
or jewel, where the ſtone is ſet. 


COULIC or CHOYLIC (sf colicus, L. of xc- 


32, one of the great guts) a kind of vio- 


lent griping of the guts. 
To COLL (of accoller, F. of collum, L. the 
neck) to embrace about the neck, 


COLLA/PSED (of collapſus, L. of collabor to 


fall) ruined, or decayed. 
Fn (of MeL of collum the neck) 
1 the upper part of a garment, 
2 3 ring of metal to put about the neck of 
a ſlave, &c. | 
q harneſs for a cart-horſe, 
COLLAR F SS, an oraament for the neck, 
worn by the knights of the garter, 
COLLAR days, certain feſtivals, whereon the 
knights of the garter wear the collars of SS. 
To COLLA/TE (of collato, L. to enlarge) 1 
to beſtow, or confer, 
2 to compare, or examine, | 


To COLLATE à book, 1 to compare the co- 


py with the original, 


? 
2 To ſee by the ſignature of the ſheets 


whether it be right or no. 
COLLATERAL, F. traverſe, or ſide-ways. 


| COLLA!TION, 1x a ſmall repaſt, or enter- 


tainment. 8 
2 giving or beſtowing a benefice or living. 
3 comparing, or examining. 

To COLLAU'D (of collaudo, L. of con with, 
and laudo to praiſe) to commend, or praiſe 
with others. | 

CO'LLEA'GUE (of co/lega L. of con together, 
and lego to read) a fellow companion, or 
copartner in office, embaſſy, or buſineſs, 
one of the ſame college. 

COLLECT (of collefa, L. of colligo, to ſum 
up) a ſhort prayer. 

To COLLE CT (of collectum, L. of con toge - 
ther, and lectum to gather) to gather, or 
bring together. 

COLLECTION, 1 a gathering together. 

2 a concluſion, or inference. | 

COLLECTIVE, 1 apt to gather, or make 

Inferences, 
2 that is gathered together in one. 

COLLEGE, F. (of collegium, L. of collega, 

a copartner) x a ſociety, or company of 
the ſame profeſſion, 
2 a place where they live. 

COLLE'GER, or COLLEGIAN, a member 
of a college, | | 

COLLE'GIATE church, is one endowed with 
a dean, cannons, prebendaries, &c. 

COLLEGUE, See Colleague, 


{ COLLERY, t'a coal- pit, or coal mine, 


2 the coal trade, TTY 
COLLET. See Colt. | 


| COLLIER, 1 one who deals in coals, works 


in the mines, &c. 


2 2 ſhip that carries coals. | 
COLLIQU TION (of colliquatio, L. of col- 


1 


„ 
| liqueſco, to melt) a melting or diſſolving any 
thing by heat. 


-| COLLIQUATIVE fever, one that is attend. 


ed with a diarrhæa or profuſe ſweats, from 
| too lax a contexture of the fluids, 
COLLIRIDVANS, heretics who worſhipped 
the virgin Mary as a goddeſs, and offered 
ſacrifices to her. | 
COLLISION (of collie, L. of collide, to 
daſh one againſt another) a flriking, brui- 
ſing, or daſhing one body againſt another. 
To COLLO/GUE, to flatter, cajole, or coax. 
CO'LLOP, a piece or flice of fleſh. 
CO'LLOQUY * colloguium, L. of con to- 
gether, and lenor to ſpeak} a dialogue, 
conference, or talking together. : 


To COLLUDE (of collado, L. of con toge- 


ther, and lud to play) 1 to play booty. 
2 to plead by covin, with intent to deceive. 

COLLU'SION, 1 playing booty, 

2 deceit, cozenage. . 

COLLU/THEANS, hereticks in the tourth 
century, ſo called from one Colluthus their 
head, who confounded the evil of putiſh- 
ment, with the eyil of fin, faying that the 
former did not proceed from God any mite 
than the latter, denied epiſcopal ordinatio n, 

ec. ; ES. 

CO'LLY, black, ſooty tuff, that ſticks to the 
bottoms of pans, pots, &c. 

To COLLY, to blacken, or daub with collly. 

To COLLY (in Falconry) when a hawk 
ſtretches out her neck ftreight. forward, ſhe 
is ſaid to colly. 

COLLY-flozwer, a well known plant. 

COLLYRIUM, G. a liquid medicine to cure 

diſeaſes in the eyes. 1 

COLON, G. 1 the great gut, riſing from 

the left ſide to the right. * 
2 boy 7 of diſtinction, mark d 

COONA DE (in Architecture) a range of 
pillars running quite round a building, and 
ſtanding within the walls of it. 

COLONEL, F. an officer that commands a 
whole regiment, of either horſe or foot. 

CO'LONY (of colonia, L. of colo to inha- 
bit) a plantation whither people are ſent to 
dwell, a company of people tranſplanted 
from one place to another, with an allow- 
ance of land for their tillage, 

COLOQUINTIDA, L. bitter apple, the 
fruit of a wild gourd of an exceeding bitter 
taſte. 

COLO'SS, or COLO/SSUS (of Ke, 
G. a ſtatue of immenſe magnitude) a large 
ſtatue as that of Rhodes, which was 70 
cubits high, one of the ſeven wonders ot 
the world, 

COLOUR (of color, L. of colo to adorn) is 

that quality of a natural body, whereby it 
is diſpoſed to modify light falling upon it, 
and flriking upon the organ of light, ſo as 


2 — 


to produce that ſenſation called colour. 
M 2 | | CO- 


COL 
r N 1 complexion, or the air of ones 


2 a dye, or hue, 


3 the outward ſhew, or beauty of a thing. 


4 a cloak, or pretence, an excuſe, or plea, 


Rhetorical COLOURS, flouriſhes, or orna- 
ments. . | 

To COLOUR, 1 to dye, or give a colour to. 
2 to palliate or excuſe. 

3 to put the beſt ſide outward. 
4 to bluſh. 

To COLOUR frangers goods, is when a free- 
man permits a foreigner, to enter goods in 
his name at the cuſtom - houſe, to pay but 
fingle duty, when, by law, he ought to 

pay double. 

COLOURS, 1 the banner of a company 

ſoldiers, &c. | 
2 enfigns which ſhips wear. 

COLT, a young horſe, mare, or aſs. 

COLT evil, a preternatural ſwelling in the 
piz le and cods of horſes. 

COL TER, a piece of iron in a plough, 
which cuts up the ground. | 

COLTS. foot, the name of an herb. 

COLUMBARY (of columbarium, L. of co- 
lumbus a dove) a dove-houſe. 

CO'LUMBINE, F. a ſort of flower, 

COLUMN (of columna, L. a round pillar) 1 

a round pillar to bear up or beautify a 
building. | 

2 1 a page of a book divided by a 
me. ; 

COLUMN (in Architecture) is a kind of round 

' Pillar, compoſed of a baſe, a fuſt, or ſhaft, 
and a capital, and ſerves to ſupport the en- 
tablement. | 

Columns are different, according to the 
different orders, being capable of a great 
number of variations, with regard to mat- 
ter, conſtruction, form, diſpoſition and uſe, 

The Tuſcan, being the ſhorteſt and moſt 

| fimple, according to Ewe, is ſeven modules 
long, comprehending its baſe and capital, 
and diminiſhed a fourth part of its diameter. 

The Doric, ſeven and a half, or eight di- 
ameters long, and its baſe and capital are 
ſomewhat more beautified with mouldings, 

The Ionic column nine diameters long, 

and hath Its capital ſet off with voluta's, or 
curled ſcro)ls, differing in that reſpe& from 
others, as well as its: baſe, which is pecu- 
liar to it. | i 

The Corinthian, the richeſt of all, being 
ten diameters in length, hath two rows of 
Jeaves for the ornament of its capitals, with 
ſtalks or ſtems, from whence ſhoot forth 
ſmall voluta's. uf 

The Compofite column is alfo ten dia- 
meters long, and its capital is made nearly 
like that of the Corinthian, „ 


a. 


* 


COLUMN (in the Military Art) is the long 


| To COMBAT, 1 to fight or encounter, 


| COMBATE (of combat, F.) a 


| 
| 
| 


9 
* 


row, or file of troops, or of the baggage of 
an army on its march, 8 | 


on 
* 
\ 


COM 


CO/LURES (in Aſtronomy) are two gest 
circles, imagined to paſs through the poles 
of the world, one of them through the 
equinoctial points Aries and Libra, and ig 
called the equinoctial colure, as SCp, 
fig. 6. The other through the folftiti} 
points Caneer and Capricorn, and is called the 
ſolftitia] colure, as the primitive circle,fig, 6, 

CO'LWORT, cabbage, or colly-flower, 

COLYSE/UM, an amphitheatre in Rome, 
built by the emperor Veſpaſian, 

CO'MA- BERENICIS, L. the hair of Be. 
nice, a northern conſtellation of fixed ftars, 

COMB, 1 an inſtrument to diſentangle the 

hair, | 
2 an utenſil to trim the locks of wool, 
3 the creſt of a cock. | 
4. a dale, or valley betwixt two hills, 


2 to oppoſe an argument. 

3 to reſiſt a diſtemper. 

4 to withſtand one's inclinations, 
COMB AT ANT, F. a champion, or fighting 


man. 
battle, or 
fight. 5 
To CO'MBER. See To Incumber. 
COMBINATION (of combinatio, L. of com. 
| bino to combine) 1 a joining together, 
or conjunction. | 
2 a plotting together, or conſpiracy, 
COMBINATION (in Arithmetic) is the 
manner of finding how many different ways 
any given number of terms may be varied, 
COMBINATION (in Rhetoric) is a figure 
when the ſame word is immediately fe- 
peated. | 
To COMBINE (of combino, L. of con toge- 
ther, and bine to join) 1 to join, ot 
couple together, 
2 to conſpire, or plot together, 
COMBU/RGESS, a fellow-citizen. 
COMBU'ST (in Aſtronomy) when a planet 
is not above eight degrees and thirty mi- 
nutes diſtant from the fun. 
COMBU'STIBLE, F. (of combuſtibils, I. 
of con with, and uro to burn) that may be 
burnt. ' ; 


COMBUSTION, 1 a burning. 


2 tumoult, or hurly- burly. COM. 
To COME, 1 to arrive at a place. tone 
2 to addreſs one's ſelf, or a 

3 to accoſt, or draw near. 15 uf 

4 as butter, &c. does, | the 
To COME to, 1 to come near. 0 Fo 
7 


2. to conſent, or yield, 

3 to coft, or amount to, 
To COME at, 1 to overtake, or fesch. 

2 fo get or obtain. 
COMEDIAN, a writer or actor of comedis, 
CO"MEDY (of comedia, L. of xajan a fret, 

and on a ſong, G.) a ſort of dramavc 

poetry, repreſenting ſome action 

to human life, but not cruel, cont: 


1 


COM 


7 mien. 
2 de . # 
e 1 handſome, beautiful. 
2 ſecmly, commendable, 
3 decent, ere | 
O'MER, a gueſt. 6 ; 
| COMET (of $0pciTnhG, 8. of non hair) a 
vlazing-ftar, ſuddenly ariſing in the hea- 
wens, and appearing for ſome time, does af- 
terwards again diſappear; and all the time 
ehey are ſeen, they, like the planets, move 
ame certain length in their proper orbits. 
The ancient aſtronomers fancied them 
-nly meteors ſet on fire, in the higheſt re- 
zions of the air, below the moon; and as 


uncertain motion of a va or exha- 


mitted from them. : 

Tycho Brahe, in the year 1577, firſt 
obſery'd a comet, that then appear'd, to 
have no diurnal parallax, and conſequently 
was not only. no aerial vapour, but alſo 
much higher than the moon. 

But the famous Sir Iſaac Newton firſt 


having their foci in the centre of the ſun, 
CO'"METO"GRAPHY (of x2punTng a comet, 
and yęa pn deſcription, G. ) a deſcription or 
diſcourſe of comets, 
COMFITS, fweet-meats,or preſerv'd fruits, &c. 
To COMFORT (of comforter, F.) 1 to caſe, 
or chear up. | 2 
2 to rejoice, or make glad. 
COMFORT, 1 conſolation, 
2 pleaſure, or enjoyment. 
CO'MFREY, an herb. | 
COMICAL (of comicus, L. of comædia a co- 
medy) 1 of or belonging to comedy. 
2 merry, facetious, pleaſant, humorous. 
COMING, ſubſt. arriving or drawing near, 
&c. See To come. ; 
COMING, adj. prone, or forward. 
| CYMINGS in, incomes, rents, or eſtate. 
COMMA, G. (of dne to cut, or divide) 
a part or a member in a period, mark'd 
. (., ) implying only a ſmall reſt, or little 
pauſe, 


COMMA (in Mufic) is the ninth part of a 
tone, or the interval whereby a ſemi-tone, 
or a perfect one exceeds the imperfect; this 
1 uſed only in the theory of muſic, to ſhew 
the exaCt proportion between concords. 

To COMMAND (of commander, F.) 1 to 

did, or order, e 
2 to appoint by authority. 
3 to have the conduct or direction of. 
4 to overlook a place. | 
cee e x who ordereth a thing to 
e done, | 


2 2 chief officer, | 


CO'MELINESS, I beauty, gracefulneſs, good 


20 body thought it worth while to write of | 


lation, we have no account of comets tranſ- | 


ſhew'd that their orbits were conic ſections, 


COM 
COMMA'NDING Ground (in Fortification) 
is ſuch as overlooks any poſt or ſtrong place, 
and is of three ſorts: firſt, a front com- 


manding ground, which is an height o 
fite to the face of the poſt, which 2 


- manding ground, which is an eminence that 
can play upon the back of any place or poſt ; 
thirdly, an enfilade commanding ground, 
which is an high place, that can with its 
ſhot ſcour all the length of a ftrait line. 

COMMANDMENT (of commandement, F.) 
any law in general, but is particularly ap- 
plied to a divine precept or ordinance. 

COMMA NDR (of commanderie, F.) a ma- 

nour belonging to a commander, or knight 
of any order. 

To COMMEPMORATE (of commemoro, L. of 
con together, and memoro to remember) to 
celebrate the memory of. 

COMME/MORATION, a ſolemn remem- 
brance of ſome great perſon, action, &c. 

To COMMENCE (of commencer, F.) 1 to 

begin, or enter upon. 
2 to take a degree in an univerſity. 
3 to proceed in a law- ſuit. 

COMMENCEMENT, the time when they 
take their degrees in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, ; 

To COMMEND (of commendo, L. of con 
with, and mando to intruſt) 1 to recom- 
mend, or commit to one's care. 

2 to praiſe, or extol. 

COMMENDABLE, laudable, praiſe-worthy, 
or fit to be recommended. | 

COMMENDAM, when a benefice, be- 
ing void, is commended to an able clerk, 
to be ſupplied, until it be otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed of, it is ſaid to be in commendam, - 


one forth, 
2 ſervice, or reſpe&, convey d to one. 
COMMENDATORY, 1 one that hath a 

church living in commendam. 

2 that ſerves to recommend, 
COMME'NSUR ABLE, F. equal in pro- 

portion. 
COMMENSURABLE Magnitudes (in Geo- 
metry) are ſuch as are meaſured by one and 
the common meaſure ; au if the mag - 
nitudes A B, one 5, and the other 3, be 
meaſured exactly by the magnitude C, ſop- 

ed to be 1; then the magnitudes A and 
are ſaid to be commenſurable. See fig. 17. 
COMMENSURABLE Numbers (in Arith- 
metic) whether whole numbers or fractions, 
are ſuch as have ſome other number which 
will divide them without any remainder, 
COMMENSURABLE is Poxver, right lines, 
by Euclid, are faid to be commenſurable in 
power, when their ſquares are meaſured by 
one and the fame ſpace or ſuperficies. 
COMMENSURABLE Surds, are ſuch ſurde, 


eee 


in Paving, &c, 


that being reduces to theis leaſt terms, be- 


* 


e of * e 
r 
: * 
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upon its front; ſecondly, a reverſe com- 


COMMENDA'TION, 31 praiſing, or ſetting 


COM 

come true figurative quantities of their kind, | 

and are therefore as a rational quantity to 
a rational one. 

 COMME'NSURATE, proportioned, or of the 
ſame meaſure, 

COMMENT (of commentum, L. an expoſition) 
a gloſs, interpretation, or expoſition, on an 
author. 

To COMMENT, 1 to write notes upon a 


thing, 
2 to find fault with, or criticiſe on a thing. 
CO'MMENTARY, the fame as Comment, 
which ſee. : 
COMMENTATOR, a writer of comments, 
or commentaries. | 
COMMENTI'/TIOUS {of comment:tius, L. 
of con with, and mentior to counterfeit) 
feigned, forg'd, counterfeit. 
COMMERCE (of commercium, L. of con to- 
gether, and mercor to buy) 1 traffick, 
dealing, merchandiſe, buying and ſell- 
ing, bartering of wares. 


: 4 
2 intercourſe, ſociety, cortòſpondence, ac- 


quaintance. 

COMMINATTION (of comminatio, L. of 
con with, and minor to threaten) threatning, 
braving, curſing. 

+ To COMMINUTE (of comminno, L. of 
con with, and minus to leſſen) to bruiſe, or 
cramble mto ſmall parts, | 

To COMMUSERATE (of commiſeror, L. of 
con with, and miſereor to take pity on) to 
take pity of, to bewail, or condole, 


COMMISERA'TION, pity, compaſſion, ten- 


derneſs. | 
COMMISS AR (of commiſſaire, F.) 1 an 
ecclefiaſtical officer, who officiates in the 
biſhop's ſtead in the remote part of his 
dioceſe, 1 | 
2 a muſter-maſter in an army. | 
COMMISSION, F. 1 a warrant for a place. 


2 a charge to buy, or do any thing for an- 


other, 
3 a delegation for determining any cauſe, &c. 
4 the order by which any perſon trafficks 
for another. ; 
COMMISSION of Bankruptcy, a commiſſion 
directed to certain commiſſioners to enquire 
into the particular affairs of the bankrupt, 
or broken tradeſman, to act for the benefit 
of the creditors, and to proceed according 
to the ſtatutes made for that purpoſe. 
COMMISSION Money, the wages allow'd to 
a perſon, who trades for another by com- 
miſſion, | 
ToCOMMUVSSION or COMMISSIONATE, 
to appoint, or empower any perſon” to act 
for another. 
COMMUISSIONER, 71, a perſon appointed to 
treat with foreign princes or embaſſadors. 
2 a perſon who has received any commiſſion, 
or who acts by virtue of it, 
The King's High COMMISSIONER in Scot. 


land, a nobleman, in that kingdom, who 


oem _ 
| ents the perſon of the King of Org 


Britain. ; t 
COMMUSSURE (of commiſſura, L. of cn 


together, and mitte to put) a joint of any 
thing, a joining things together in a cloſe 
manner, 
COMMISSURE (in Architecture) is the ic; 
ing planks, ts p Ec. cloſe ara = 
COMMPSSURES (among Naturaliſte) the 
little cavities, ſpaces, or clefts, that are he. 0 
tween the particles of a natural body, eſpe. 
cially when the particles are broad and 
and lie contiguous to one another, like 7 
very thin plates. | | 
To COMMIT (of committo, L. of con with, C 
and nutto to ſend) 1 to act or do. 
2 to deliver up. C 
3 to refer, or leave a buſineſs, &c. to, 
COMMPUTTEE, ſeveral perſons committed T 
to examine into a buſineſs, | 
COMMITTEE of the King, a widow of 
King's tenant, ſo called, becauſe ſue are C0 
committed to the King's care, by the an. 
cient law of the land, 2 
To COMMIX (of commi ſceo, L. of com b. ; 
gether, and miſceo to mix) to mix, mingle, Lins 
br jurnble together. | th 
COMMO'DE, F. a woman's head · dreſs. co 
COMMOY/DIOUS (of commodus, L. of © or 
with, and modus a due proportion) come. CON 
nient, fit, uſeful, proper, im 
COMMO DIT (of commodite, F.) 1 con- COM 
niency. 
2 gain, profit, advantage. 
3 ware, merchaudife. | 2 t 
COMMODO RE, one that commands a ſqu- COM 
dron of ſhips at ſea. 5 toge 
COMM ON (of communit, L. of con together, or f 
and munus a gift or office) 1 public, COM) 
well known, COM? 
2 ordinary, familiar, : 4 
3 that which is to all alike, | barte 
COMMON, ſub. a paſture common to ill ti To CC 
lordſhip. with, 
COMMON meaſure (in Arithmetic) is ſuch puniſ 
a number as exactly meaſures two or mot COMP 
numbers without a remainder. , togetf 
Greate COMMON meaſure, is the greatel reer 
number that can meaſure two or more num. COMP. 
bers without any remainder 3 28 4 55 2 mac 
- greateſt number that can meaſure 8 and 12, 3 preſ 
COMMON pleas, a court held in Weltmin- 4 let i 
” fter-hall, for the trial of all civil cauſe, r 
both perſonal and real. eh Few MPA 
COMMON-wealth, or COMMON-wea, + Tenge 
ny ſtate in general, x | ane 
COMMON-eealth, a republic, in ofpoſ - Preſſing 
tion to a principality, or rehy. = 18 Be 
CO'MMONALTY, the common people. MAC 
CO'MMONAGE, right of paſture. 3 
COMM ONER, 1 a member of the houſe Op 
commons. 3 | EE 
2 2 member of à college; or Wiverlitys "3, pa 


3 one of the common people, c On; 4 


_— 


r 


COM 
COMMONLY, generally, uſually," or ordi- 


narily. 5450 1 
MONS, 1 the knights, burgeſſes, &c. 
_ parliament, generally called the houſe. 


of commons. 4 92 
2 the regular diet of a college or ſociety. 
3 eati and drinking together. 
+ COM ORA/TION (of commoratip, L. of 
con with, and moror to ſtay) a tarrying, or 
dwelling in a place for a time 
COMMO'TION (of commotio, L. of con to- 
gether, and moves to move) hurly-burly, 
tomult, uproar. "MA 
To COMMUNE (of communico, L.) to con- 
verſe, or talk together, : 
COMMU'NICABLE, that may be communi- 
cated, 7 


COMMUNICANT, one who receives the | 


commumon. Ie 
To COMMUNNICATE (of communico, L.) 
1 to impart, diſcover, or reveal to. 
2 tofeceive the ſacrament. 3 
COMMUNICATION, 1 imparting, or diſ- 
covering. : 
2 intercourſe, or commerce. 
3 conference, or converſation. 


Lines of, COMMUNICATION (in Fortifica- N 
tion) are trenches made to preſerve a ſafe | 
correſpondence between two forts, or poſts, 
or at a ſiege, betwixt two approaches. | 

COMMUNICATIVE, free, open, ready to 
impart, or communicate. 

COMMUNION, F. (of communico, L. of con 
together, and munus a gift) 1 fellowſhip, 
or union, WE | 

2 the ſacrament, or the Lord's ſupper. 

COMMUNNITY (of communitas, L. of con 
together, and munus a benefit) a ſociety, 
or fellowſhip of men. e 

COMMUTABLE, mutual, common. 

COMMUTA/TION (of commutatio, L. of 
con with, and muto to change) changing, or 
battering, | 22 

To COMMU'TE (of commuto, L. of con 
with, and muto to change) to change the 
paniſhment, as in ſpiritual courts. ; 

COMPACT, ſub. (of cempactum, L. of con 
together, and pango to contract) mutual 
agreement, 5 

COMPACT, adj. 1 cloſe, ſtrong, firm. 

2 made up of. 

3 preſſed together. 

4 {et in order. 

5 handſome, proper, | 

UMPA'CTION (among Philoſophers) the 

ſtrengthning or drawing together a body, or 

ſubſtance, by its having leſs parts, or by 
| preſſing thoſe parts more cloſely together, 


and 1s generally oppoſed to diffuſion, 
OMPACTLY, 1 cloſely, | 
2 neatly, | 


3 ſuongly. 


; 


OMPA'NION (of compagnon, F.) an aſſo- 
Cate, partner, or comrade, | 
1 


COM 


CO'MPANY (of c ie, F.) 1 an aſſem- 
( * 


bly, or 
2 a ſociety, or body, 
3 a corporation. | 
4 2 troop, or ſmall body of ſoldiers, - 
an herd of beaſts, 


| COMPANY independent, is a company of 


ſoldiers not embodied into a regiment, 
COMPANY of merchants, 1 ſocieties in joint 


ſtock, as the Eaſt-India, South-Sea, A. 


frican, &c. 


2 regulated companies, as the Turkey, 


COMPARABLE (& conparabils, def w- 


paro to compare) what may, or is to be 


compared. | 

COMPARATIVE (of comparativus, L. of 
comparo to compare) capable of, or implying 
compariſon. G | 

COMPARATIVE degree Gn Grammar) the 
middle term of compariſon, as harder is 
the middle term between hardeſt, and hard. 

To COMPARE (of comparo, L. of con with, 

and pare to contrive) 1 to liken, or make 
equal, * | | 
2 to examine one thing by another. 

COMPAURISON, 1 comparing, ot equaling. 
2 proportion, or analog. 

COMPARTITION (in Architecture) is the 
uſeful, or graceful diſtribution of the whole 
ground-plat of an edifice, into rooms of 
office, reception, or entertainment, 

COMPA'/RTMENT, or COMPARTI - 

MENT (of compgrtiment, F.) 1 (in Ar- 
chitecture) is a peculiar ſquare, or the 
figur d ſpace, for an inſcription, &c. 
mark*d out in ſome ornamental part of 
building. 5 34% 
2 a garden bed, or border. 1 
3 (in Painting) a regular diſpoſition of fi- 
gures all round any picture, map, &c. 

COMPASS, F. circuit, or the extent of a 
thing on all ſides, or round about. 

COMPASS (in Navigation) is a circle or ca 
of paſte- board, divided into thirty two equal 
parts, called rhumbs, or points, having a 
touched needle or wire fixt to it, underneath, 
and in its centre a braſs cell, or conical cavie 
ty, by means of which it hangs on an erect 
pin, fixed in a wooden or braſs box, ſo 
that the flower-de-luce on the card will al- 
ways point towards the north. 

COMPASS dial, are ſmall horizontal dials, 
fitted in braſs, or ſilver boxes for the 
pocket, and are ſet north or ſouth, by 
means of a touched needle belonging te 
them. | 

COMPASSES of proportion, is an inſtru- 
ment for dividing lines, circles, &c. into 
proportional parts at one opening. - 

To COMPASS, 1 to fetch a compals, or 

circuit about. | | 
2 to attain, or bring about, 
3 to ſurround, or environ. 


COM->, 


— EOS — 


COM 

COMPA/SSION (of compaſſio, L. of cor to- 
gether, and patior to ſuffet) fellow. feeling, 
pity, mercy. | | | 
COMPA/SSIONATE, merciful, pitiful. 
COMPATIBI'LITY (of compatibilite, F.) 
ſuitableneſs, agreeableneſs. a t 
COMPATIBLE, F. that can agree, or ſuit. 
with. | 
COMPA/TRIOT (of compatriots, F. of com- 
patriota, L. of con and patria, one's own | 
country) a fellow. counttyman, or fellow- | 
ſubject, - | „ 
COMPEER (of compere, F. of compar, L. 
of con together, and par equal) a compa- | 


- nion, partner, equal, 9 


To COMPEL (of compels, L. of eon with, 


and pello to drive) to force, conſtrain, 
oblige. (ny l | 
CO'MPELLA'TION (of compellatio, L. of 
con with, and pello to affect) 1 à calling 

by name, 8 

2 force, conſtraint. 
COMPE/NDIOUS (of compendiarius, L. of 
con with, and pendo to weigh) ſhort, brief, 
conciſe, abridg'd. "a j 
COMPENDIOUSNESS, brevity, or being 
brief, er ſhort. | Ld] 


COMPENDIUM, I. an abridginent, epi- 


tome, or extract. | 
To COMPENNSATE (of compenſo, L. of con 
with, and penſo to requite) to recompenſe, 
reward, or make amends for. 
COMPENSATION, recompenſe, rewarding, 
or making amends., | 
+ To COMPERENDINATE (of comperen- 
dino, L. of con with, and perendino to 
put off from day to day) to delay, prolong | 
or put off from day to day. 
CO'MPETENCY (of competence, F. of compe- 
tentia, L. ſufficiency) convenieney, meet- 
neſs, ſufficiency of eſtate, learning, &c. 
CO'MPETENT, ſufficient, meet, conveni- | 
ent, duly qualified. l 
+ CO'MPETIBLE, agreeable, or ſuitable to. 
 COMPETI'TION (of cemperitio, L. of con 
together, and pero to ſeek) rivalſhip, can- 
vaſſing, or ſuing for the ſame thing. 
COMPE'TITOR, L. a rival, or one that 
ſues for the ſame thing that another doth. 
To COMpPILE (of comprlo, L. of con toge- 
ther, and pilo, i. e. cogo to gather) to col- 
lect on ſeveral authors, to heap up, to } 
amaſs, 
COMPLA!CENCY (of complacentia, L. of 
con with, and plæceo to pleaſe) delight in a 
thing, or being pleaſed; with it. 
To COMPLAIN (of complaindre, old F.) 1 
to bewail, or bemoan. 
2 to-acruſe, or cry out againft, 
COMPLAUNANT, a plaintiff, or he that 
complains againſt another, 
COMPLAUPNT, 1 accuſation, or impeach- 
ment. 


COM 
COMPLAISAINCE, F. 1 obliging cn; 
or behaviour. nag 

2 complaceney, fatisfaftion; © 
 COMPLAISANT, F. courteow; tip, d. 
liging. : r 
COMPLEA/T. See Complete, 
COMPLEMENT, F. (of complementun, 1. 
of con with, and pleo to fill) x ſupplem 
what is added to make up. x 
2 accompliſhment, or perfection. 
3 whole number, or complete ſum.” 
4 a kind expreſſion. See Compliment, 
COMPLEMENT of an arch or angl (in Ce. 
ometry) is the arch or angle, which vi 
that arch or angle makes up ninety degree, 
As the arch DG, is the complement th: 
| _ DEB, or of the angle DAB. $& 
* g. 15. 720 : 5 . * F 
COMPLEMENT of the ceurſe (in Navi. 
tion) is the number of degrees the cout 
wants of ninety ; or the number of poinsi 
wants of eight, or one quarter of the an. 


paſs, 

COMPLEMENT of the courtin (in Fortifie. 
tion) is that part of the courtin, which ſte 
ing wanted) is the demi-· gorge; or, it is ti 
remainder of the courtin, after” it) flack h 
taken away, to the angle of the demi. go, 

COMPLEMENT of the line of ufer fn 
Fortification) is the remainder of the lad 
defence, after the angle of the flank it 
ken away. 9 e 

COMPLEMENTS in a paralldipron tt 

the two ſmall parallelograms ACE, F(t, 

made by drawing two right lines GE, FI, 

through the point E, in the diagonal DB; 
parallel to the ſides AB, BC, of any pit. 
lelogram ABCD. See fig. 1.1 | 

COMPLETE, or COMPLEA'T (of amd, 

F. or complertus, L. of con with, and jv 
to fill) x perfect, full. 

2 fine, neat. | 

CONE EY accompliſhing, fulfilling, i 

ing. | 

COMPLE'X (of con, and plexus woven) cm- 

pat or compound. 

COMPLEX ideas (in Logic) are ideas ct 

pounded, or confifting of ſeveral ſimple ona 

COMLE'XION, 1 the colour of the face, 

2 the temper, or conſtitution of the bd. 

C@MPLE'XURE, a cementing, or joining b 

gether, 

COMPLIANCE (from to comply) yielding d 

condeſcending, . 

COMPLIANT, ſubmitting, or yielding ts 

CO'MPLICA'TED hap row) I. of 
with, and plico to knit together) folded, d 

knit up together. has 4 

COMPLICATION, a collection, or mb 

things. joined together. _ 

CO'MPLICE, F. a partner in an ill 20m, 

COMPLIMENT, F. kind obliging vd, 

and expreſſions, 


2 Lamentation, ot moan, 


* 


CO MPLIMENTS, too much ceremon)- 
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ſeries of propoſitions, ſtep by ſtep, till it 


COM 
F COMPLINNE (of complies, F.) the laſt of 
the canonical hours among the Romaniſts. 
To COMPLORE (of comploro, L. of con to- 
gether, and pſoro to lament) to lament or 
weep together. 
To COMPLOT (of comploter, F.) to plot, 
combine, or conſpire together. 
To COMPLY, to aſſent, yield, or ſubmit to. 
To COMPO/RT (of comporto, L. of con and 
porto to carry) 1 to behave, or demean 
one's ſelf. 4 
2 to a „or ſuit. > 
COMPORTMENT, carriage, or behaviour, 
To COMPOSE E compono, L. of con and 
peno to place) 1 to make, or write, to 
de the author of. 
2 to put on a ſerious countenance, 
3 to quiet one's paſſion, 
4 to adjuſt a difference, | 
5 to ſettle one's affairs. 
6 + 4 as compoſitors do, in a printing» 


ouſe. | 

COMPO'SITE (of compeſitur, L. of caomponor, 
of con together, and ponor to be put) com- 
pound or compoſition, 5 : 

COMPOSITE” numbers (in Arithmetic) are 
ſuch, that ſome number, beſides unity, can 

| meaſure 3 as 12, which is meaſured by a, 

, 4, and 6, 

COMPOSITE numbers bettveen themſelves, 
are ſuch as have ſome common meaſure be- 
fides unity 3 as 12 and 15, which may 
both be meaſured by 3. | 


COMPOSITE order (in Architecture) is the | 


fifth order; and ſo called becauſe its capi- 
tal is compoſed of two rows of leayes proper 
to the Corinthian order, and the volutas of 
the Ionic. This order is ſometimes called 
the Italic, or Roman, as having been firſt 
invented by thoſe people. Its column is 
ten diameters in height, and there are al- 
ways dentiles, or ſimple modillions to its 


cornice, 
CO'MPOSITION (of conipofitio, L. of com- 
foro, of con together, and pono to put) 1 
a mixture of ſeveral things. W 
2 2 compoſure, writing, piece. 
3 2greement, or accommodation. 
4 capitulation, or articles. 

COMPOSITION (in Mathematics) is the re- 
_ of the analytic method, or that of 
reſolution, It eeds principles 
ſelf-evident, 3 
and axioms, and a previouſly demonſtrated 


gives a clear knowledge of the thing de- 
monſtrated, This is what they the 
ſynthetical method, and is uſed by Euclid, 
Apollonius, and moſt of the ancients. 
COMPOSITION of proportion. If there be 
two ratios, and it ſhall be, as the antece- 
dent of the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo | 
is the antecedent of another to its conſequent, 


COM 


4 ſum of the antecedent and conſequent, of 
| the firſt ratio, to the antecedent or conſe - 
quent of the firſt, fo is the ſurf) of the an- 
tecedent and conſequent of the ſecond, to 

the antecedent or conſequent of the ſeconc 3 

as, if A: B:: C: D; then, by compoſi- 

tin, A ＋ B. A (orB)::C+D: C 

(or D). 5 

\ oonedsrTION (in Painting) is uſed in the 


ſame ſenſe with invention, or deſign. 


| COMPOSITION (in Commerce) is when a 


debtor not being able to diſcharge his whole 
debts, agrees with his creditors, to pay 
them a certain part inſtead of the whole, 

COMPOYSITOR, one that compoſes in a 
printing-houſe, 

COMPO/SURE, 1 compoſition, or any thing 

compoſed, | 
2 tranquillity, or calmneſs of mind. 

COMPOTA'TION (of compotatio, L. of con 
together, and poto to drink) grinking to- 
gether, 

To COMPOUND (of compono, L. of con to- 
gether, and foro to put) 1 to mix ſeveral 
things together, 

2 to adjuſt, or make up a difference, © 

3 to come to a compoſition with a debtor, 

COMPOUND word (in Grammar) is a word 

made up of two, &c. 5 

COMPOUNDED Flower (in Botany) is ſu h 

a one as conſiſts of many little flowers, 

meeting together to make up a whole one, 

each having its ſtylus, ſtamina, and ſtick- 
ing ſeed, all contain'd within one and the 


_ ſame calix, 
To COMPREHE'ND (of comprehendo, L. of 
con with, and prebendo to graſp) 1 to con- 

tain, include, or compriſe, ; 

2 to underſtand, to perceive, 

3 to find out, or diſcover, | 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE, that may be appre- 

hended, or render'd intelligible. - 

COMPREHE'NSION, 1 apprehenſion, con- 
ception, imagination. — 

2 the uniting of two ſects. 

An AF of COMPREHENSION, an act 

that takes in all parties. 


| COMPREHENSIVE, 1 capable of contain 


ing. - 
2 Ne: compendious. | | 
To COMPRE'SS (of comprimo, L. of con 
together, and primo to preſs) 1 to preſs 
together. | 
2 do raviſh, or deflower, 
COM PRESS (in Surgery) a bolſter of folded 
linen, to be laid on a wound. 
COMPRE/SSIBLE,'what may be compreſſed, 
or ſqueezed into a narrower compals. 
COMPRE!SSION, thruſting, or preſſing cloſe. 
+ To COMPRINT, to print by #ealth, 
or fraud, another's copy, or book. 
To COMPRI'SE, See To Comprebend, 
CO'MPROMUVSE (of compremis, F. or cr 


then, by compoſition of proportion, as the 


compromiſſum, L. of can together, anc pro- 
N nue 


CON 


witto to promiſe) a promiſe of parties at dif- 

ference, to refer their controverſies to the 

detiſion of arbitrators, 

To CO/MPROMISE, to put a thing to re- 
ference, or to be gecided by arbitrators. 
COMPTRO/LLER (of controleur, F.) 1 an 
intendant, or overleer, 

2 a reformer of manners. 
COMPU/LSION (from to compel) conſtraint, 

force. ; 

COMPU!NCTION (of compun@io, L. of con 
with, and punge to prick) 1 a pricking 
with a ſtick, or pricking pain. 

2 remorſe of conſcience, tor a fault. 
COMPURGATOR, L. (vi compurgo, of con 

with, and purgo to clear) one that by cath 

juſtifies another's innocency. 

CONMMPUTABLE, what may be eountec, 
reckoned or rumbeied. ' 

CC'MPUTA!TION, an account, reckoning, 
or caſting ip. 

To COMPUTE (of compute, J.. of con with, 
and puto to r1ecicon) to deem, think, rec- 
kon, or caſt up. 

CON, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies with. 6 

CON AFFETTO, It. (in Mufic) ſignifſes that 
the muſic muſt be performed, in a tender, 
moving, and affecting manner. | 

CONCAVIENATION F. (of cencatenatio, L. 
of con and catena a chain) chaining, or link- 
ing together. ; 

CONCAVE, F. (of concavut, I., of con with, 
and cava hollow) hollow, bowing, crooked. 

CONCAVE glufr, or lens, is one that js flat 
on one fide, and ground hollow on the o- 
ther, This is by ſome called a pleno- con- 
cave, and if the glaſs be concave on both 

ſicdes, it is called a double concave, 

To CONCE'AL (of conceir, of con with, 
and celo to hide) to hide, keep cloſe, or 
ſecret. 

CONCEALERS, they who find out the 
king's lands, &c, that are hidden, or con- 
cealed from him, 

To CONCE/DE (of concedr, L. of con with, 
and cedo to yield) to yield, giant, or con- 
deſcend to. ; 

CONCET'T, 1 fancy, or imagination. 

2 opinion. ; 

CONCEUVLED, 1 affected, or over-curious, 
2 proud, or puffed up. 

3 ſanteſtical, impertinent, ridiculous. 
CONCEVVABLE, what may be conceived. 
To CONCEIVE (of ronceworr, F. or of con- 

cipio, L. of con with, and capio, to ap- 

prehend) 1 to imagine, apprehend, or 
have an idea of. 

2 to breed a child in the womb. 

3 to ſuppoſe, or entertain. 


+ CONCENT' (of ccncentus, L. of con toge- 
ther, and cano to ſing) a conſort of muſic, 


of either voices, or inſtruments. 


To CONCENT ER {of conceniter, F. of con, 


CON 
L. together, and centrum 2 centre) to meet 
in the ſame centre. ö 


| CONCE/NTRIC figures, are ſuch as hay 


the ſame common centre. 

+ CONCE'>T, 1 a project. 

2a ſet form, or term, uſed in public 203. 

CONCEPT ON (from to conceive) 1 notion 

comprehenſion, | r 
2 conceiving, or breeding a child. 

CONCE/PTION. (in Logic) is the ſimple ap. 
prehenſion, perception, or idea which we 
have, without proceeding to affirm cr de. 
ny any thing, 8 | 

To CONCERN (of cencerner, F.) 1 to beloy 

to, or to intereſt, + 
2 to offect, or trouble. 
CONCERN, t affair, or buſineſs. 
2 the being aileRed, or troubled a 
3 care, or attention. 9 
4 importance, or moment. 

To CONCERT (of concerter, F. 
L.) to contrive together. 

CONCERT ANTE, It. (in Muſic) ſignif 
thoſe parts of a piece of muſic, that ply 
throughout the whole, in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe that play only in ſome parts, 

CONCE'RTO, It. (in Mufic) fignifies a piece 
of muſic compoſed for a conſort, or one a 
ſeveral parts, | 

CONCERTO grofſo, It. (in Muſic) fenifes 
the grand chorus of the conſort, or theſe 
places, Where all the ſeveral parts perfom 
or plav together. 

CONCE'SSION, F. (of conceſſio, L. of conte, 

of con with, and cedo to yield) 1 a grants 
ing, or yielding, | 
2 2 grant, permiſſion, or privilege, 

CONCHO'ID 3 (x»yx0:i3ng, G. of xoyyn 1 
ſhell, and 818 a hkenefs) is the name of 
a curve given to it by its inventor Nico- 
medes. : 4 

To CONCI'LIATE (of concilier, F. or of 

concilio, L. of con together, and cls, 
i. e. voco to invite) 1 to reconcile or unite, 
2 to gain, or procure favour, | 

CONCVLIATORS, i. e. reconcilers, atitl 
arrogated by thoſe Romiſh writers, who 
have put the faireſt varniſh on the doctrines 
of that church, 

CONCUNNITY (of concinnitat, L. of a 
together, and cirnus a medly) neatoek, 
fitneſs, aptneſs, properneſs. 

CONCISE (of conciſus, L. of con together 
and cds to cut) brief, or ſhort. 
+ CONCISION, a ſarcaſtical word uſed in 

ſtead of «circumciſion, Phil. iii. 2. a 
CON'CLAVE, L. (of con together, and clan 
a key) 1 the place where the cardinal 
meet to chuſe a pope. 
2 the whole aſſembly of cardinak. _ 
To CONCLUDE (of conclugo, L. of con with 
and claudo to ſhut up) 1 to termite, 
or make an end, 
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| CONCORD (of concorde, F. or of concortia, 


| grow) joined, or grown together, mitt, 


2 
7 NN NF R 


CONCRETE numbers (in Arithmetic) are thoſe 


CON 
ither by reaſon. N 
5 * — or decide. 
+ to reſolve with one's ſelf, 
er) make ſhort. 3 ; 
)/NCOAGULA!TION (of con together, 
and coagale, L. to curdle) a term uſed by Mr. 
Boyle tor the chryſtallizing bf ſalts of dif- 


ferent kinds together, where they ſhoot into 


one maſs of various figures, ſuitable to their 

ſpective kinds. LE 

7. CON OCT (of concoquo, L. of con with, 

and coquo to digeſt) to digeſt. 

CONCOU MITANT, F. (ot concomitans, L. of 
cen together, and com tor to accompa- 


ny) 1 accompanying, or going together. | 


2 2 companion. 


L. of concors to be of one mind) agree- 
ment, unanimityg peace. Ras 

CONCORDANCE, a book containing an 
exit table of the parallel words contain'd | 
in the bible. #2 ; 

CONCORDANT, agreeing together. 

+ To CONCO/RPORATE (of concorporo, L. 
of ron tog; ther, and corporo, to form into 
one body) to incorporate, mix, or mingle 
together, to embody. 1 | | 

CO/NCOURSE (of concours, F. or of concur- 
ſux L. of con together, and curro to run) a 
reſort, .or. meeting of people in one place. 

CONCRETE „or CONCRE'TED (of con- 
cretus, L. of con together, and creſco to 


compounded, made up. | 

CONCRETE (in Philoſophy and Chemiſtry) 
is a body made up of different princigles, + 
and ſignifies much the ſame as mixed. | 

CONCRETE (in Logic) is any quality con- 
fidered with its ſubje& ; as when we fay, 
ink is black, we ſpeak of blacknets in the 
concrete; and is, in this tefpect contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from the abſtract, or when the 
quality is conſidered ſeparately, as blackneſs, 
which may be in ſcot, coal, &c. as well as 


ink, ; 


that are applied, to expreſs, or denote, any 
particular ſubje&t 3 as 3 men, 2 pounds, 
dc. whereas, if nothing be connected with 
the number, it is taken abſtractly, or uni- 
verſaliy;z as 4 fignifies only an aggregate of 
4 units, be they men, pounds, or what 
you pleaſe. 723 £23, 1 intent 41 þ 
CONCRE/TION, joining, or growing toge- 
tber, a thickening; coagulating, or waxing 
hard of any thing. 14 
CONCRE/TION (in Philoſophy), is the jain- 
ing or uniting of ſeveral ſmall particles in- 
to a viſible concrete, or maſs. + 
CONCRE'TION (in Phyſic) is the thicken 
ing of any boiled juice, &c. Bs | 
CONCU'BINAGE, the keeping a miſs, or 
concudine. | ; 


CO'NCUBINE, F. (of concubina, L. of con to- 


CON 
| gether, and cube to lye) one who lives with a 


man, as if the were his wife, or an unlaw- 
ful bedfellow. | 


} CONCUPPSCENCE „ F. (of concupiſcentia, 


L. of con with, and epi to deſue) an eager 
or eatneſt defire, or coveting of any thing 
but more eſpecially luſt, or venereal deſires. 
To CONCUR (of cencurro, L. of con toge- 
ther, and cb to run) 1 to tun, meet, 
or join together. : 
2 to help; aid, or aff, 
3 do agree, or be of the ſame opinion. 
CONCURRENCE, 1 meeting, aſſembling, 
Cconcoure. 
2 help, ſuccouf, aſſiſtance. 
3 approbation. : 
CONCURRENT, t conſenting, or agreeing. 
2 ſubj. a competitor, or rival. 
CONCU/RRING, or CONGRUENT - 
gures (in Geometry) are ſuch as being ex- 
_ aGtly Eid one upon anothet, will exactly 
meet, and cover one another; and there- 
fore it is a received axiom, that plane figures, 
exactly covering each other, are equal 4- 
mong themſelves, f | 
CON SO, F. (of concuſſio; L. of cen 
together, and guatio to ſhake) 1 a ſhaking 
or jumbling together, the ſhock of an 
earthquake. 
2 extortion, or ex action. | 
CONCU'SSIONARY, guilty of coneuſſGon, 
or extortion; | 
To CONDEMN (of condemner, F. or of cov- 
demno, L. of con with, and damno to con- 
ſign over) x to ſentence one to death, or 
any other puniſhment; . 
2 to — diſcommend, or find fauk 
with. 
2 miſlike, or not approve of. 
To CONDE/NSATE, or CONDE/NSE (o 
condenſo, L. of can with, and deriſo 15 
thicken) 1 to make thick, 
2 to grow thick, | 
CONDENSA/TION (in Chemifry) is a col- 
lection or ſtoppoge of vapours, by the head, 
or tep of an alembick, whereby it returns 
to a liquid form, gy OT. een 
CONDENSATION (in Philoſophy) is when 
any maſs of matter is thruſt into a tefs bulk 
than it was before, by means of cold. 
+ CONDE'NSFTY, thickmeſs; cloſeneſs, 
hardneſs, f 
CO/NDERS' (of condrire, F. to conduct) 
thoſe that make fizns to the herring· tiſhers 
which way the ſhoal.of- Berrings pailes, © 
To CO'NDESCEND (of condeſernars, ''F.) 
1 to yield, or fubmitto, 
2 to vouchſafe, or think worthy, 
| 3 to ſubmit or humble himſelf. 
+ CONDESCE/NDENCY, or CONDE- 
SCE/NSION, eompliance, or complaiſance} 
CONDVGN (of condiguns, L. of con with, 
and digno to deem Worthy) worthy, ſuits 


\ 
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CON 

CON diligenxa, It. (in Moſic) ſignifies, with 
care, diligence and exactneſs. 

CO'NDISCVPLE (of condiſcipulus, L. of con 
together, and diſcipulus, a ſcholar) a ſchool- 
fellow, or fellow-ſtudent. 

CON diſcretione, Ital. (in Muſic) ſignifies with 
judgment and diſcretion, 

+ To CONDYTE (of cond?o, L. of con with, 
and duo, i, e. do to apply) to ſeaſon, pow- 
der, or pickle, | 

CONDI1* TON, F. (of conditio, L. of condo, 


of con with, and gs I Kate, | 


or caſe, 
2 covenant, or article, 
3 nature, or diſpoſition, 
4 rank, or quality, 


To CONDITION 2% one, to make an 


agreement, or bargain. 

CONDUTIONAL, implying conditions, or 
terms. 

CONDITIONAL prepoſitions, are ſuch 28 
war ok E F. connected by the conditi- 

particle : 

O tee maniera, Tt, (in Muſic) fignifies, 
after a ſweet and agreeable manner, 

. CONDO/LANCE, a fellow- feeling of an- 
other's ſorrows, or a ſympathy in grief. 

To CONDOLE (of condoles, L. of con to- 
gether, and doleo to Biere to expreſs ones 
ſorrow to another, for ſome misfortune of 
his. 

To CON DU ck, to avail, or contribute. 

To CONDUCT (of conduco, L. of con with, 

and duco to lead) 1 to bring, guide, or 
lead along. 
2 to manage, or direct. 

CO'NDUCT, 1 management, or direction. 
2 behaviour, deportment. 

CO'NDU!T, F. a water-courſe, or pipe for 
conveying, water, 

CONE (in Geometry) is a ſolid in form of 2 
ſugar-loaf. Euclid defines a cone to be a 
ſolid, formed by the revolution of a nicht- 


» —_ 


—— 


—— 


— CEOS 


angled triangle, about its perpendicular 


K 


leg, as an axis, 

If the axis of the cone be at right-angles 
with the baſe, the cone is called a right 
one, as fig. 20. 
in fig. 21, then the cone is called an ob- 
lique, or ſcalene one. | 
| CONE of rays (in Optics) are all the rays 

that fall from any point of an object upon 

the ſurface of any glaſs, having its vertex 

in that point, and the glaſs for its baſe. 
To CONFA/BULATE (of confabulbr, I.. 

of con together, and fabulor to talk) to 

tell tales, talk, or diſcourſe 8 
TONFECTION, F. (of confectio, L. of con 


with, and facio to make) a medicinal com- 
tion. 
CONFE/CTIONER, a maker of ſweet- 
meats, &c, 
CONFE/DERACY, 1 an alliance, or league, 


But if it be oblique, as 


2 (in law) a combination or conſpiration, f 


CON 


To CONFE'DERATE (of confoddn, 1. 
con with, and fædero to make a Lie 
1 to make a league together, 2 
2 to plot, or combine together. % 

CONFE”DERATES, princes or ſtates enter. 
ed into an alliance for their common ſafety, 


| To CONFE'R (of conferer, F. or of confers, 


L. of con with, and 
compare, vie WI 
2 to beſtow, * give. 
3 to diſcourſe together. 
4 to adviſe together. 
CONFERENCE, a parley or diſcoutſe be- 


tween perſons. 


to eam] 1 * 


} To CONFESS (of confeſſer, F.) 1 to > on, | 


or acknowledge, 
2 to hear one's confeſſion. 
3 to declare, or make known, 
| enter CONF E'SSION, a a confeſſing of 
fins to a prieſt. 
CONFE/SSIONARY, the confeflor's ſeat, 
CO/NFE/SSOR, or Father CONFESSCR, a 
p rieſt who hears the confeſſion of peri- 
_ tents, and gives them abſolution. \ 
CO'NFESSOR of the primitive times, a mt. 


tyr. 

CONFICIENT (of conficiens, L. of con to- 
gether, and fario to make up) that cauſeth, 
maketh, or procureth, effective, efficient, 

To CONFUDE, (of confider, F. or of conf 
LIP with, and #do-to truſt to) to truſ, 

or depend upon, to put confidence in. 

o IDENCE, 1 truſt, or 
2 boldneſs, preſumption. 

] CONFIDENT, adj. 1 ſure, certain. 

2 bold, hardy, daring, reſolute. 

CONFIDENT, ſub. F. 1 2 truſiy friend, 
2 one privy to one's ſecrets, 


corner CR (of configuatio, 1.4 


uro to form, or 
2 a forming, * e or making 4 2 
like figure, 
To CONFINE (of confiner, F.) 1 to key 
in, or re 

2 to baniſh, or impriſon, 

3 to border upon. : 
CONFINES, the borders, limits, or frot- 
tiers of a „country, field, &c. 
To CO of F. or of cot 

firm, L. con with, and firme to 
—— 8 or eſtabliſh. 
2 to-ratify, or ma 
3 — . the church rite of coal 


CONFIRMATION, x ratification, or ui - 


rance. 

2 2 rite, or ceremony in the church, 
whereby a perſon is confrm d in bs fr. 
Iigion. 


gi 
To CONFFSCATE (of confiſpuer, F. o bl 


weary) wu _—_— 


CONFLAGRA'TION (of aher & 


| CON 
tan together, and Pagro to burn) > burning, | 


t fire. 
CINFLICT | 27 conflitus, L. of confligo, of [ 


con with, and fligo to beat) 2 a Gyfit, 


or combat, 
2 2 diſpute, or debate. 


| To. CUBES, to contend, to encounter, 


ſtruggle wi 
CONFLUENCE : (of conflae, I. of con and 
flue to flow) 1 the meeting of rivers, or 


ſtreams, 

2 2 concourſe, or reſort of people. | 
CONFLUENT, flowing together. 
COMPLY confluxio, L. of con wich, 

fon A a flowing, or tudning to- 

gether, as of humours, &c, 

To CONFORM (of conformer, F. or of 
conformo, L. K abd flirhto to. 
compoſe) 1 to make agreeable to. | 

2 to comply with, 

CONFO'RMIST, one that conforens; or 

complies with any eſtabliſhment. 

CONFORMITY, agreeablencfs, likeneſs, | 

ſuitableneſs. 


| 


CON 
CONGENIA'LITY, likeneſs of venus. 
pt qe A dwarf, or one of * fia» 


d . * 
E con and 
ro to carry) Sole a heap, pe "gt 


2 an vccamulation, a rhetorical ſcheme. 
CONGERIES (in Philoſophy) a collection 

of many bodies, or particles into one maſs. 
| CONGES (in ArchiteQure) are rings about 


he ends of wooden pillars to prevent their 
folining, which are now imitated in ftoue- 


work, 
+ Te CONOF'ST (of congero, L. of con to- 
gether, and gero to carry) to carry, or heap 


together, 

+ CONGESTION, an heaping, or ver. 
ing together in heaps, 

CONGESTION (in Surgery) is a ſettling of 
humours in any part of the body, which 
inſenſibly cauſes à ſwelling, by reaſon of 

f — Now progteſs and thickneſs of the mat · 


To CONFOUNND (of confomre, F. or of | To GONGLACIATE (of conglativ, L. of 


confundo, L. of con with, ada fm to 
melt down) 2 to defttoy, "or waſte, 
2 to tnix together, 
3 to put out of order. 
4 to baffle by arguments. 
5 to put out of countenance. 
CONFRATERNITY (of 'confraternice, F. 
or of con and, fratefnitas, L. a brotherhood) 
a brotherhood, or ſociety united . 
chiefly on a religious account. 
To CONFRON T of confrotiter, F.) I to 
bring face to 


| 


2 to compare 


obe. 1 1, er Jutnbled tage- 


2 perplexed, or out of order. 
3 frizhted, terrified. 
CONFUSION, F. (of 3 u ef din. 
funds, of con with, and funde to ſcatter) 
1 diſorder, diſturbance, or ain 
2 ſhame, or diſgrace, | 
3 ruin, or deſtructis. 
4 bluſhing, or ſhamefactiicſs, 


| To CONFUITE (of confiito, L. of con ich, | 


and furo, antiq, i. e. arg to prive) 1 
to combat, anſwer, or Kerr an ar- 
gument, 

” 2 to baffle a ſlander. 

* » an — Wf eight, L. a gal- 


| CONGE, or CONGE/F- (ef gg b. * * 
leave, or permiſſion. , 


licence, or 
2 a bow, or reverence. 


To CONOBAL (of congeltr, F. or of con- 


be of 699d ge to Heese) 1 0 
— or be frozen, 


| coral. * cungemtm, L. of bor to- 


gether, and gi g to beget) begotten te- 
gether, or of the lune kigd, 


| 


con together, and glacio to freeze) to freeze 
together. 
To: CONGLO'BATE (of conglobo, of con 


4 and globo to gather round) to ga. 
ther in a ball, or * 
To CONGLUTINATE (of conglatine, L. 
on con together, and to glue) to 


together, 

To NCR AD TULATE (of congratuler, F. 
or of tonfratuldr, L. of con together, 
and gratuler to rejoice) 1 to rejoice with 
one for his good fortune, 

2 to bid welcome, or wiſh due Joy. 


CONGRA!TULA'TION, — 2 


rejoxcing with one for tis good fortune, or 


wiſhing him joy. 
To CONGREGATE (of conpgrego, L. of 
con together, andgrex, a flock) to gather, 
or aſſemble togethet. 
CONGREGWTION, an aſſembly, ſociety, 
or company of people 8 together, 
generally for divine 
CONGREOATIONALISTS, aſe of in- 


— "ug between preibyteriam and 


CONGRESS congrez, F. or of tongreſ< 
| 95 pee of con together, 


EE to go) Famer, an ra | 
ference. 


2 an encounter or combat, 
3 a ſociety of bookſellers. 

+ CONGRUENCE, 3 CONGRUITY *, 
of -congruentia, L. of 'congruo to agree] a- 
— likeneſs, fuitableneſs, con- 
formity. - 

CO/NGRU ENT, or CO/NGRUOQUS, agree- 
able, ſuitable, conformable, 

CONGRUITY (in Philoſophy) is 2 relative 
property of a fluid b, whereby it is 1 * 

Y 


* 


— * „ EY LS 


CON 


any united or joined with any other ſimilar, 


or fluid body. 

CONNICAL (in Geometry) belonging - to the 
figure of a cone, 

COINIC Sections (in Geometry) are curves 
made by cutting a cone by a plane, and 
leaving out the circle and triangle z they are 
three in number, vi. the ellipſis, 63. the 
parabola, fig. 22. and the hyperbola, bg. 14. 

Theſe curves, being all of the ſecond kind 
or order, are of vaſt uſe in the mathematics. 


CONTE/CTURAL, all made up of conjec- 


tures, or gueſſes, 

CONFE'CTURE, F. (of conjafura; L. of 
conjicio, of con together, and ' facto to put) 
a gueſs, imagination, conceit, or opinion, 


To CONJE'CTURE, td gueſs, imagine, di- 


vine, fancy, or gather from circumſtances. 

CONPFFEROUS (of  coniferus, L.. of conus a 

cone, and fero to bear) bearing fruit in form 
of cones. 

CONVFEROUS Plants (in Botany) are ſuch 
as bear a ſort of wooden fruit in the den of 
cones, as the pine - tree, &c. 

To CONJOIN (of conjoindre, F. or of con- 
Jungo, L. of con together, and junge to 
join) to join together, 

CON ore, mutual, or joined together. 

CONJUGAL (of conjugalir, L. of con toge- 
ther, and j:g0 to marry) belonging to mar- 

riage, wedlock, or a married couple. 

To CON ATE (of conjugo, L. of con to- 
gether, and jugo to join) to join, or couple 

| ether. 

To CONJUGATE a Verb (in Grammar) to 
vary it according to its ſeveral moda, tenſes, 
and perſons. 5 

CO'NJUGATE, joined together. 

CON JUGATE Diameter Fan Ellipfis (in 
Conics) is the ſhorteſt diameter of that fi- 
gure, as FE, fig. 12. 

CONJUGATE Hyperbelas. If chere be two 
oppoſite hyperbolas a m, A M, whoſe 
principal axis is the line A a, and conjugate 
axis the line B; and if there be two other 
hyperbolas whoſe principal axis is the line 
B 6, and conjugate one the line A a, then 
theſe four hyperbolas are called conjugate 
byberbolas, the former oppoſite ones be- 
ing conjugates to the latter. 

CONFUNCTION, F. (of cerjuncrio, 1. of 

con together, and jungo to join) union, or 
- joining together. 

CONJU/NCTION (in Grammar) i 1s a particle 
which ſerves to join words and ſentences to- 

gether. 

CON JUNCTION (in — is the 
meeting of two planets in the ſame degree 
of the zodiac, and is either apparent or true, 

CONJUNCTION apparent, is when a right 
line, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the 
centres of the two objects, does not 
through the centre of the carth, but thro' 
the eye, 


— 


CON 


CONJUNCTION ue, is when that tj 
line, being produced, paſſes thro" the 
of the earth. 

CON NUN CTURE, 1 joining together, 

2 ſtate of affairs, 

CONJURA'TION, 1 a plot or conſpi 
2 enchantment, or dealing with the devil. 

To CONJU'RE (of conjure, L. of con with, 
and juro to ſwear) 1 to oy or hag 

upon doath. 

2 to entreat earneſtly, 

3 to raiſe, of lay ſpirits, cc. | 

4 to conſpire, or plot together. TRL 
To CONN, 1 to get — 

2 to ſtrike one, 

3 to give, or return; 
thanks. 
CONNA “TE (of con together, and: nannt 
born, L.) born together with a perſon, 
To CONNECT (of connecto, L. of con to- 
gether, and nect᷑o to join) to join or _ 

together, 

CONNE'XION, hanging together, 

To CONNIVE (of .conniwveo, L. of con with, 
and ni veo de wine wink 55 or not vie 
notice of. 

CONNUBIAL (of it 1 of avi, 
and nubo to marry) conjugal,” or belong 
to marriage. 


as, to en ws 


| CONOID 3 (in Geometry). is 4 x ſolid pro 


duced by the circumvolution of e le(ion 

of a cone about its axis. 

To CONQUA'SSATE (of oh o 
con with, and quaſſo to e much) to 
ſhake, daſh, or break. in piece. 

To CON ER (of conguerir, F.) to ſubdre, 
vanquiſh, overcome, or get * * 

CO'NQUEST, Victory. 

CONSANGUPNITY of ebe p. 
or of conſanguinitas, L. of con with, and 
ſanguis blood) kindred by blood or birth. 

CO'NSCIENCE, F. (of conſcientia, L. of con 

with, and ſeo to know) 1 the Teſti» 
mony of one's mind, or the judgment 
- Which the rational ſoul 10 
tions. 

2 fear and regard of. > 1% gt 
CONSCIENTIOUS, juſt, equitable, oh 
right in his dealings. 

CONSCIOUS, inwardly guilty, or ri to 
one's ſelf of an error. 

CONSCRIBED, the ſame with erte. 
ed, which ſee. 

To CONNSECRATE- (of , 1. of en 

with, and ſacro to dedicate) 1 to dedi- 
_ cate, or devote to a ſacred uſe. 

2 to pronounce the ſacramental words, 
to offer up a thing to one. | 

£ to immortalize, or render immortal 
CONSECTAR (of conſe&tarium, L. L. of cn, 

and ſequor to follow) a deduction, or con · 

ſequence drawn from a foreguing opal, 

and is: the ſame with Corallary. 


| CONSE'CUTIVE (of conſecuti F. Gr 
| wes A 6. , 


CON 
ing, or eee It is always ſaid of 
not of perſons. 

_ RS, ENT (of conſentio, L. of con with, 
and ſentio to perceive, or underſtand) to 
agree, or accord, to be of the ſame mind, 

of one opinion. . 

CONSENT of Parts (with Philoſophers) is 
that perception one part has of another, at 
2 diftance, by means of ſome fibres, &c. 
which are common to both of them. 

CONSEQUENCE, F. (of conſequentta, I. of 
con with, and ſeguor to follow) 1 infe- 
rence, reſult, or ſequel. f 

2 importance, weight, moment. 

CONSEQUENT,, following, ſucceeding, en- 
ſuing, | 

CONSEQUENT (in Mathematics) is the 

* litter of two terms of a ratio; as ſuppoſe 
the ratio be of A to B, then B is ſaid to 

be the conſequent. 

CONSERV ATION, F. (of conſervatio, L. 
of con with, and ſervo to preſerve) guard, 
defence, or protection. 

CONSE'RV ATTIV A Medicina, L. (among 
Phyictans) is that part of a phyſician's care 
which preſerves a perſon in health; in 
contra-6iſtintion to the pharmaceutick, 
which applies medicines to the diſeaſed, 

To CONSE/RVE (of conſervo L. of con with, 

| and ſervo to keep) 1 to preſerve, keep, 
or maintain, | 

2 to preſerve with ſugar, &c. as fruits, &c. 

To CONSWDER (of confidero, L. of con 
with, and /ido to fit down) 1 to think 
upon, or take notice of, 

2 to remember a thing. 
3 !o acknowledge, or recompence. 
4 '0 regard, or have reſpect for. 

e 1 bethinking one's 
elf. | 

2 motive, teaſon, or cauſe, 
3 telpe &, or regard. 
4 reqital, or recompence. 

CONSIDERATION (in Law) is the principal 
cauſe 0! a bargain, or contract, without 

u hich it would not be binding or effectual. 

To CON SHG N (of consigner, F. of conſigno, 
L. of con with, and ſigno to mark out) to 
ma«? over or appoint, 

To CUNSIGN (in Trade) is to ſend goods to 
a factor, or correſpondent. 

To CONSIST (of conſiſter, F. of confifto, L. 
of con with, and ite to ſet) 1 to be 
made up, or compoſed of. 

2 to hang together. 
3 to depend upon. 
. I eſſence, or the way of 
cing, 
2 the thickneſs of liquid things. 
3 relation, agreement, or conformity. 


to. 
2 plauſible, coherent, 
3 not fluid, but of a conſiſtence, 


CONSISTENT, 1 agreeable, or conformable | 


þ 


CON 


CONSISTENT" Bodies (in Philoſophy) are. 


ſolid or firm bodies, in contra · diſtinction to 
fluid ones. 

COSUVSTORTAL, of or belonging to'a con- 
ſiſtory. | | 


ry 
| CONSIUSTORY (of confiftorre, F. of confiſto- 


rium, L. of con together, and fiſts to ſet- 
tle) 1 a council-houſe, or ſpiritual court 
where eccleſiaſtical affairs are ſettled. 

2 the meeting of the pope and cardinals, 

3 a meeting of the miniſters and elders a- 
mong the French proteſtants. 

To CONSO'CIATE (of conſocio, L. of con 
together, and ſocio to join) to join toge- 
ther in mutual ſociety, 


{ + To CO'NSOLATE (of conſoler, F. of con- 


ſolo, L. of con with, and ſolo to comfort) to 
comfort, or chear up. ; 

CONSOLE, F. (in Architecture) is an or- 

nament cut upon the key of an arch, 
which has a projecture or jetting, and 
ſometimes ſerves to ſupport little cornices, 
buſts and baſes. 

To CONSOLIDATE (of conſolido, L. of 
con together, and ſolido to cloſe) 1 to 
cloſe, or make whole, 

2 to join in one, 


CONSO”LIDA/TION, 1 a ſoldering, or 


making ſolid. 
2 the uniting the fracture of a broken 
bone, or the lips of a wound, &c. 
3 the uniting two benefices into one. 
CO'NSONANCE (of conſonantia , L. of con 
together, and ſono to ſound) in Muſic, is 
the agreement of two ſounds, the one 
grave, and the other acute, being com- 


pounded together by ſuch a proportion of 


each, as proves agreeable to the ear, 

CO\NSONANCE (of Words) is when two 
words ſound much alike at the end, gene- 
rally called rhiming. 


CONSONANT, adj, agreeable, conformable. 


CO'NSONANT, ſub. a letter. that will make 
no ſyllable of itſelf, or, without the help of 
a vowel. | 
CO'NSORT, F. (of conſors L. of con toge- 
ther, and ſors a lot) 1 a companion, part- 
ner or aſſociate. 
2 a great perſon's wife. 


CO/NSORT (of concerto, Tt.) (in Muſic) is a 


piece of muſic conſiſting of ſeveral parts. 

CONSOUND, the name of an herb, uſually 

called comfrey. 

CONSPI'CUQUS (of conſpicuus, L. of con 
with, and ſpecio to ſec) 1 ealy to be 
ſeen, clear, or bright. ä N 

2 remarkable, famous, illuſtrious. 

CONSPFRACY, a plot, or ſecret eonſulta - 


tion. | | 
To CONSPVRE (of conſpiro, L. of con toge- 
ther, and ſpiro to endeavour) 1 to plot 
together, | 
.2 to agree, or concert together, 
+ To CONSPURCATE (of cenſpurco, 5 


CON 
of con with, and ſpurro to defile) to defile, 


or dy ; Fes 
CONSTABLE (of coneftable, F.) a title for- 


merly belonging to certain manours, but now - 


an officer appointed to keep the peace, &c. 
in every hundred, pariſh, &c. 

Lord High CONSTABLE 4 England, an 
officer, who had anciently ſo great power, 
that it was thought too much for any ſub- 
ject; he bad equal juriſdiction with the earl 
marſhal, and took place of him as chief 
Judge of the marſhal's covrt. 

CONSTABLE of the Tower of London, the 

governor of that place. 

CONSTANCY ' (of conflantia, Ly of con 
with, and fo to ſtand) 1 perſeverance, 
ſteadfaſtneſs, Readineſs. | 

2 reſoluteneſs, ſtoutneſs, firmneſs. 

CONSTANT, 1 ſteadfaſt or reſolute, 

2 laſting, or permanent. 
3 even, or equal. 
4 faithful, or truſty. 8 

CONSTELLATION, F. (of conſtellatio, L. 

of con, and ſtella a ſtar) a company of fixt 

, Gary, imagined (by the ancients) to repreſent 
e form of ſomething, and commonly 

called by the name of that thing. Of theſe 
there are forty-eight, twenty-three being 
northern, and twenty-five ſouthern ones, 

To CO'NSTER. See To Confirue. * 


CONSTERNATION, F. (of conflernatio, L. 


of con with, and fernor to be diſpirited) a 
great fright, terror, or aſtoniſhment. 

To CO'NSTIPATE (of conſtipo, L. of con 
with, and fipo to fill) 1 to cram cloſe, 
to croud or throng in. 

2 to bind the belly. 

CONSTIPA/TION (with Philoſophers) is 
when the parts of any body require a cloſer 
texture than what they had before. 

CONSTPFTUENT, ſub, he that appoints an- 
other to act for bim. 

CONSTITUENT, adj, that which makes 
up, or compoſes. 

To CONSTITUTE. (of conſtituo, L. of con 
with, and /atzo to appoint) to appoint or 
aſſign, 

CONSTITU'TION, x inſtitution, policy, 

or form of government. 

2 temper, or ſtate of the body. 

3 diſpoſition. 

To CONSTRAIN (of contratnder, F. of con- 
ſtringo, L. of con with, and firingo to 
bind) x to force, or compell. 

2 to keep in, or reſtrain, 

CONSTRI/CTION (of conflrifio, L. of 
con together, and ffringo to bind) is the 
crouding the parts of any body cloſe toge- 
ther, in order to condenſation, 

CONSTRUCT ON, F. (of conſtructio, L. of 
con with, and Arus to build) 1 a build- 
ing, making, or framing, 


2 inter pretation, ſenſe, or explication, 


— 


9 


t er. 


CONSTRUCTION i | 
* re 


Quantities 
equation, by the belp of ge 


figures. 


drawing ſuch lines as are previ a 
ceſſary . 
tion more plain and undeniable, 


appear 
To CO'NSTRUE, or CO'NSTER, (of en. 
* with, and 
to tranſlate, interpret, or ex. 


pound. 
CO/NSUBST!/ANTIAL ( , F, 
of conſubſtantials, L. i. e. 15 
by 


the ſame ſubſtance) a term of divic 
nifying of the ſame ſubſtance, 

CONSUBSTA/NTIA'TION, the mixtue 

union of two ſubſtances. 


| Prue todefign) 


| CONSUL, L. 1 a chief magiſtrate among the 


antient Romans, 
2 a reſident in foreign parts, for affain re. 
lating to trade and commerce, 
To CONSULT (of conſulto, L. of conſul, 
con together, and ſalio to leap) 1 toak 
— _ 8 
2 to take care of, or provide for. 
3 to adviſe together. | 
4 to adviſe, or deliberate with one's ſelf, 
CONSUMABLE, that may be conſumel, 
o CONSUME (of conſumer, F. of confun, 
L. of con with, and ſumo to Tr 
ſquander away. 
2 to decay, or waſte away, 
3 to eat up, or devour; 
4 to burn, or teftroy. f 
To CONSUMMATE (of confmms, I. 
con with, and ſummo to ſum up) 1 0 
mera, finiſh, complete, or make a 
end of. . 


2 to accompliſh, or perfe&t 


CONSUMMATE, accompliſh'd, perfet, 
compleat. 
CONSUMMA'TION, a perfecting, fil - 


ing, or ending, ana 
CONSUMPTION (from to conſume) 11 
conſuming or waſting, _ 
2 a diſeaſe, 

CONTACT (of contafus, L.. of contange, d 
cen with, and tango to touch) a touch. 
CONTACT (in Mathematics) is when on: 
line, plane, or body, touches another; and 
the parts that thus touch are called ti: 

points, or places of contact. 


| CONTAGION, F. (of contagio, L. of n 


ago, antique; whence tango b 
blaſt) an infection, or catching evil. 

CONTA'/GIOUS, infeRous, or catching. 

To CONTAIN (of contineo, L. of con with, 
and zeneo to hold) 1 to hold, or compre* 


hend, 
3 to refrain, or keep chaſte, | 


with, and : 


30 


ſpend) iu 
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CON 
to keep within bounds. 4 AQ 
1 ICONTAIMINATE (of contamin, L. of 
con with, and tam no to defile) to pollute, or 


defile. | 

To CONTE/MN (of contemno, - L. of cen 
with, and cemno to deſpiſe) 1 to underva- 
lue, deſpiſe, or ſet at nought. | 

2 to bid defiance to. 

To CON TEMPLATE (of contempler, F. of 
contemplor, L. to behold) 1 to behold, or 
look upon, to look wiſtly, or to gaze 
upon. | | 

2 9 upon, to conſider, to meditate. 
CONTE/MPORARY, or COT EMPORA- 
RY, (of contemporain, F. of contempora- 
neut, L. of con together, and tempus time) 
of the ſame time and ſtanding, or of the 
ſame age. : adds 
CONTEMPT (from to contemn) deſpite, ſcorn, 
diſdain, K ; 
 CONTEMPTABLE, vile, mean, baſe, 
worthy to be contemned, | , 

CONTEMPTUOUS, | ſcornful, reproachful, 

ſighting. | | 

To CONTEND (of conrendo, L. of con to- 
gether, and rendo to aſpire) 1 to ſtrive, 
quarrel, diſpute, or debate. 

2 to maintain, or face down. 

CONTENSION, effort, or endeavour. 

To CONTENT (of cantenter, F.) x to pleaſe, 
or delight. Bt 605 

2 to ſatisfy, or make amends for. 
3 to pacify, appeaſe, or reconcile, 

CONTENT, adj. 1 willing, contented. 

2 ſatisfied, well pleaſed with, * * 

CONTENT, ſub. 1 ſatisfaction, or content= 
edneſs. | 415) 


2 compaſs of a thing. cn 
CONTENT (in Geometry) is the area or 
ſolidity of any body, 
CONTENT (in Commerce) is the wares 
. contain'd in any caſk, bale, veſſel, &c, * 
CONTE!NTION, F. (from to contend) diſ- 
pute, ſtrife, debate, quarrel. CATS 
CONTENTIOUS, quarrelſome, litigious. 
CONTENTIOUS -Stile, that which is dif- 
fuſive, or prolix. erer 10 
CONTENTS, a ſummary of the matters 
contain'd in a bale, caſk, letter, books, 
chapter, &c, fronk 
To CONTEST (of contefter, F.) to debate, 
wrangle, quarrel, "R382 BOM ol 
CONTEST, diſpute, controverſy, - 
CO'NTEXT (of contextus, L. of con toge- 
ther, and ters to compoſe) a term in di- 
vinity, ſignifying, a ſeries of ſome” paſſages 
of ſcripture that have a cgberence with 
. 
TURE, interweaving, or joinit 
together, of a diſcourſe, or hes thing. 
CONTI'GUOUS (of contiguus, L. of con 
together, and tango te touch) touching, 
cloſe, or adjoining, EO 


CON 


CONTFGUQUS Angle (in Geometry) Sc“ 
| Angles adjacent. 
CONTTFGUOUSNESS, or CONTIGU'1- 
TY, 1 nearnef, cloſeneſs. 
2 (in Mathematics) when the ſurface of 
one body touches that of another. - 
CONTINE'NCY (of continence, F. of con- 
tinentia, L. of con with, and teneo to pet 
ſevere) chaſtity, temperance, or abſtinence 
from pleaſure, 
CO/NTINENT, 1 keeping his defires with- 
in bounds. 2 
2 temperate, chat, virtuous, modeſt, 
CONTINENT (in Geography) the main land. 
CONTINGENCY (of contangence, F.) an 
accident, chance caſualty, or event tha: 


happeneth by chance. 
ONT 


with, and tango to touch) caſual, acciden- 
tal, what may, of may not happen. 
CONTINGENT Line {in mathematicks) the 
ſame with Tangent Line, This, in diai- 
ling, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the interfec - 
tion of the plane of the dial and equinoc- 
tial; and is fo called, becauſe it is a tan- 
gent to a circle, drawn upon the plane ot 
the dial, and is at right angles to the ſub- 
ſtilar line. * 
CONTINUAL (from to continue) 1 perma- 
nent, or laſting, 
2 uninterrupted, or without intermiſſion. 
CONTINUAL Fever, is that which abates, 
or remits, but never intermits, or goes 


A 


* 


quite ofl. 
CONTINUAL Proportional (in Arithme- 
tic) If there be ſuch a ſeries of quantities 
that the firſt is in the ſame proportion to 
the ſecond, as the ſecond to the third, the 
third to the fourth, &c. they are called 
coutinual proportionals, © * 
To CONTINUE (of continuer, F. of conti- 
nue, Li of con with, and teneo to hold) 
IT to laſt, or endure. | , 
2 to hold on, or perfiſt, 
3 to abide, or dwell, 
4 to purſue, or carry on, | 
5 to prolong, or draw out in length. 
CONTFNUED Baſe (in Mufic) the ſame 
with Thorough Baſe, 55 . 
CONTINUED: Quarrity, is that whoſe parts 
are inſeparably+Join'd and united together, 
ſo that you cannot diſtinguiſh where one 
begins and another ends, | ; 
CONTINUIPY (of continuitd, F. of conti- 
| nuitas, L. of con together, and tene to 
bold) the joining together, or connexion 
of the ſeveral parts of a thing. 

CO VT. Vo, It. (in Muſic) fignifies the 
ſuame as thorough ; as Baſſo continuo, the 
continued, or thorough baſe, | 
' CONTO'RSION, F. (of contartio, L. of con 
with, and forgueo to twilt) a twiſting, or 


pulling awry. 
0 CON- 
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INGENT, F. (of contingem L. of ces 
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CON TORSION (in Surgety) a ſprain, oof 
when a bone is almoſt, tho' not intirely 
disjointed, 

CONTOUR, F, (in Painting, or Graving) 
the outlines of a figure. . 

CO'NTRABAND (of contrabande, F.) pro- 
hibited; as contraband goods, ſuch as are 
prohibited, or forbidden by act of parlia- 
ment, to be imported or exported. 

To CONTRA'CT (of contraer, F. of con- 
trabo, L. of con with, and trabo to draw) 
1 to bargain, covenant, or agree, 

2 to abridge, or ſhorten, 
3 to draw together. 

4 to ſhrink, or grow leſs, 
5 to get a diſeaſe, 

6 to get an ill habit. 

To CONTRACT marriage, to betroth, or 
eſpouſe. 

To CONTRACT debts, to run in debt. 

CONTRACTATION bouſe, a place where 
contracts or agreements are made for the 
promotion of trade. 

CONTRA'CTION (in Logic) is a method 
whereby the thing reducing, abridges that 
which 1s reduced. 

To CONTRADICT (of contradico,L, of con- 
tra againſt, and dico to ſpeak) to gainſay, or 
oppoſe the aſſertions of another. 

CONTRADVCTORY, which contradicts it- 
ſelf, or implies a contradiction, 

CONTRADICTORY oppoſition (in Logic) 
is when two propoſitions are oppoſite, both 
in quantity and quality, 

CONTRADICTORY prepyſitions, are ſuch 
as conſift ef an univerſal, and particular, 
of which one affirms and the other denies ; 
ſo that if one be univerſal, the other ſhall 
be particular, and if the one be affirmative, 
the other ſhall be negative. 

.CONTRA-DISTVNCTION (of contra con- 
trary to, and diſtinctio, diſtinction, L.) an 
oppoſition to, or diſtinguiſhing on the other 
ſide. 

CONTRA-FVSSURE (in Surgery) a fracture 
in the ſkull, when the part ſtruck remains 
whole, and the part oppoſite is cleft. 

CONTRA-MURE (in Fortification) is a 
little wall built before another partition- 
wall, to ſtrengthen it, ſo that it may re- 
ceive no damage from the adjacent build- 
ings. | 

CONNTR APOSI'TION (of contra oppoſite, 
and poſitio poſition, L.) a putting againſt, ſor 

oppoſite to. | 

CONTRAPOSITION (in Logic) a changing 
the whole ſubject into the predicate, and 

the contrary, 

CO/NTRARY, adj, (of contrarius, L. oppo- 

ſite) repugnant, againſt. 
CO/NTRARY, ſub, che contrary, the oppo- 
ine, & c. | | EPA 


CON 


CONTRARY, prep. (of contra, L. againf) 
. againſt, contrary to, oppoſite to. 
CONTRARY, adv. on the contrary, on the 
other hand, 5 
CONTRARY tion (in Logic) are 

as conſiſt of * — dwg — — 

ing, the other denying. 

CONTRA'ST (of contraſto, L. of contra 3. 
gainſt, and ffo to ſland) 1 a ſmall gif 
or difference, 

2 (in Painting) a different diſpoſition of 6. 
gures in a group, 

CONTR 4-Tenor, It. (in Mufic) is a part of 

muſic generally called the ceunter- tenor. 

CONTRA'TE «vbeel, is that wheel in 

watches, which is next to the 

whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to 

thoſe of the other Wheels; from whence it 

takes its name. 

CONTRAVALLATION, or The Line f 
CONTRAVALLATION (in Fortißca- 
tion) is a trench guarded with a parapet, 
and is uſually cut round about a place by 
the beſiegers, to ſecure themſelves on that 
fide, and to ſtop the ſallies of the gariſon. 
It is without muſket- ſhot of the town; ſo 
that the army forming a fiege, lies between 
the lines of circumvallatian and contrayal. 
lation, | 

To CONTRAVENE (of contrevenir, F. of 
contravento, L. of contra againſt, and veni⸗ 
to go) to offend, or act againſt. 

CONTRE-QUEUE d'HIRONDE, Fr. (i 
Fortification) the ſame as Counter-Sqwal. 
lw's-Tail ; which ſee. 

To CONTREBUTE (of contribuo, L. of 
con with, and tribuo to give) 1 to give 
ſomething with others, 

2 to conduce, avail, or help. 

CONTRIBU'TION, a joint raifing of mo- 


ney. 
CONTRIBUTION (in Military affairs) is a 
tax paid by towns, countries, &c. to 
themſelves from being plundered, 
CONTRUTE (of contrit, F. of con and tri 
tus, L. broken, from tera to tear) penitent, 
or ſorrowful for his ſins, | 
CONTRI'TION, a true ſorrow for fins. 
CONTRUIVANCE, 1 a device, or inven- 
tion. ; 
2 ingenuity in contriving. 
To CONTRI'VE (of controu ver, F.) 1 ts 
_ deviſe, or invent. 
2 to deſign, to plot. | 
3 to manage, or conduct. bY 
To CONTROL (of controler) 1 to diſapprove, 
cenſure, or fault with, 
2 to examine an account. 
CONTRO'LLER. See 


ger of falſe news, 


CONTROVERSY (of controverfia, 15 > 


— , . 


Comptroller, == 
+ CONTROVER (of controuwer, F.) a for 


CON 
emtra 2gainſt, and verſor to turn) debate, 
variance, diſpute. 5 

To CONTROVERT, to diſpute of, to con- 

0 teſt or 2 about. 

CONTUMAYCIOUS (of contumax, L, of 
contumeo, of con with, and tumeo to ſwell) | 

adudborn, rebellious, obſtinate. 

CO'NTUMACY, ſtubbornneſs, inſolenee, 
haughtineſs, rebellion. 3 

CONTUMELIOUS (of contumeltoſus, L. of | 
con with, and tumes to ſwell) reproachful, 
outrageous, infolent, abuſive, affrontive, 

CO'NTUMELY, reproach, outrage, injury, 
affront. a 

CONTU/SION (of contufio, L. of contundo, of 
con with, and tundo to beat) a bruiſe. 

 CONTUSION (in Chemiſtry) is the reducing 
a body to powder, by pounding it in a mor- 
tar, &c. 

CONTUSION (in Surgery) is a bruiſe, ei- 
ther by a fall or blow, ſo that the ſkin 
remains whole, but the bone, or fleſh is 
broken, 

CONV ALE"SCENCE, F. (of convaleſco, L. 
of con with, and waleſco to wax ſtrong) 
1 recovery of health. 

2 the ſpace from the departure of a diſeaſe, 
to the recovery of ſtrength as before, 

CONVE'NABLE, F. agreeable, fitting, con- 
vement. 

CONVE'NABLE (from to convene) who may 
be called together. | 

To CONVENE (of convenio, L. of con to- 

gether, and wenzro to come) x to come 
together. | 
2 to call, or ſummon together. 
CONVE/NIENCE 4, or CONVE/NIENCY |; 
(of convenance, F. of convenientia, L. 
of con together, and venio to come) 1 
ſuitableneſs, agreeableneſs. 
2 profit, advantage. 
3 opportunity, 2 
N IENT, 1 fit, commodious, ſuit- 
a ©, 
2 agreeable, conformable, 
3 ſeaſonable, or proper, : | 
we as F, a monaſtry, or religious 
ouſe, 

CO'NVENTICLE (of conwenticulum, L. a 
dim. of conventus, an aſſembly) a little aſ- 
ſembly, for the exerciſe of religion, 

CONVENTION (of conventus, L. of con 

together, and venio to come) 1 a public 
meeting, or aſſembly, ' 
2 a covenant, contract, or agreement. 

CONVE/NTUAL, belonging to a convent, 
or monaſtry, 

CONVE'NTUALS, friars or nuns that live 
in a convent, 

3 or CONVE'RGING, (of 
converpens, L. of con together, and v 
to bend) a bending, or bowing ons. ar, 

CONVERGENT, or CONVE/RGING 
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rays (in Optics) are thoſe rays that, iſſuing 

from divers points of an object, incline to- 

wards one another, till at laſt they meet and 

croſs, and then become diverging rays ; 28 

the rays AB, DB, do converge till they 

come to the point B, and then they diverge, 
and run off from each other in the lincs 

BC, BE. See fig. 24. 

Rs amet 1 that keeps company 
With. 

2 well verſed, or experienced in. 
CONVERSANT about, that treats of, 
CONVERSATION, F. (of converſatio, L. 

of con together, and werſor to converſe 

1 familiar diſcourſe. 

2 intercourſe, or ſociety, 

3 carriage, or behaviour, 

CONVERSE, familiar intercourſe, 
CONVERSE (of converſus, L. of con with, 
and werſo to turn) turned, or tranſlated, 
CONVERSE (in Mathematics) one propo- 
fition is called the converſe of another, 
when, after a concluſion is drawn from 
ſomething ſuppoſed in the converſe propoſi- 
tion, that conclufion is ſuppoſed ; and then 
that which in the other was ſuppoſed, is 
now drawn as a concluſion from it, As 
thus, when two ſides of a triangle are equal, 
the angles under their ſides are equal; and 
on the converſe, if thoſe angles are equal, 

the two fides are equal. a 

To CONVERSE (of converſer, F. of con- 
verſor, L. of con together, and ver ſor 
to be converſant) I to talk freely, or ta- 

2 to keep company, or have ſociety with. 
To CONVERT (of converto, L. of con 

with, and verto to turn) 1 to change, 
or transform one tbing into another. 

2 to turn a perſon from vice to virtue, 

3 ” appropriate a thing to one's own pro- 

t 


A CONVERT, a proſelyte, or one convert- 
ed to the chriſtian faith, 

CONVEX (of convexus, L. of conweho, of 
con with, and vebo to bear down) crooked, 
bending down on every fide, like the out- 
fide of a globe, 

n s or lens (in Optics) is a glaſs that 
has one of its ſuperficies plain, and the o- 
ther ſpherically convex. This by ſome is 
called a plano- convex. 

CONVEXITY, the bending or bowing, of a 
thing -downward, or the ſuperficies of any 
ſpherical body, | 

To CONVEY (of conwoyer, F. of conweho, 

L. of con with, and webs to carry) 1 to 
tranſport, or carry. 

2 to ſend, or tranſmit, 

3 to make over an eſtate, 

4 to bring on his way, | 

To CONVFCT (of convinco, L. of con with, 
and w:nco to overcome) to prove one guiſtv. 
O 2 8 CON. 
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O/NVICT one that is found guilty of an 
offence, 

CONVUCTION, foll proof. 

CONVICTION (in Divinity) the firſt de- 
gree of repentance, or when a perſon is 
convinced of his own guiltineſs, and of the 
evil nature of ſin. 


To CONVINCE (of convinco, L. of ton | 


with, and vince to overcome) to prove, ſa- 

tisfy, or make manifeſt. 
CONUNDRUM, a quaint humourous ex- 

preſſion, word, or ſentence, a whim or 


maggot. | 
CONVOCA/TION (of cenvocatio, L. of con | 


together, and weco to call) a ſynod, or ge- 
neral aſſembly of the clergy. 3 

To CONVO RE, to convene, or call toge- 
ther, 


To CONVOYY (of conwoyer, | F.) to eſcort, | 


or conduct ſafely. 
CO/NVOY, 1 guard, or eſcort, 
2 a conductor, or guide. 


CONVU/LSION (of conwulfio, L. of conwello, | 


of cox with, and wello to pull) an involunta- 
ry motion, or contraction of the nerves, 
muſcles and members, which are drawn 
together without, or againſt the will, as in 
the cramp, &c. | 
CONVULSIVE, of, or belonging to a con- 
vulſion. 
To COO, to make a noiſe like turtles, or 
pigeons. _ 
COOK, a man or woman that drefſes meat. 
COOL, 1 ſomewhat cold. 
2 ſhady, or covered from the ſun, 
To COOL, 1 to refreſh, or comfort. 
2 to allay, or moderate, 
3 to grow cool, 
4 to ſlacken, or relent. | 
COOM, or COMB of corn, a meaſure con- 
taining 4 buſhels. - 
COOP, a pen to keep fowls in. 
COOPEE (of coope,, F.) a ſtep in dancing. 
COOPER (of kupper, Du. a tub) a perſon 
that makes tubs, veſſels, &c. 
by 6 AG the place where coopers 
work, 
To CO-O"'PERATE (of co-operer, F. of cen 
together, and opers, L, to work) to work 
together. 
CO-O'RDINATE (of con together, and or- 


dino to order, L.) of equal degree, order 


or rank. 
COOT, 1 a moor-hen, a water- fowl. 
2 a ſot, or fool. 
COP, 1 the top of any thing. 
2 a taft of feathers, on the head of birds, 
COPAL, a white and bright gum, brought 
from the Weſt Indies. 


COPA/RCENERS, ſuch as have equal ſhares | 


in any eſtate or inheritance, 
COPA/RTNER, one who is joined in part- 
norſhip with another. : 


COR 


2 an arch, or vault. 


To COPE, 1 to barter or truck. g 


2 to cover a wall with cope bricks. 


To COPE with one, is to ſtrive with, or 


make bead againft,, _ 


COPE/RNICAN {ym of the world, is the 


ancient Pythagorean ſyſtem, - which Ni. 
cholas Copernicus, a German, in a treatiſe 
publiſhed in Latin, about the year 1566, 
. revived, after it had becn thrown out of 
. doors for many years. It ſuppoſes, that 
the earth and planets revolve about the 
ſun, which ſtends ſtill as their centre; 
and that the diurnal motion of the ſun and 
fixed ſtars, is not real, but imaginay, 
ariſing from the motion of the earth about 
Its axis. This ſyſtem is now embraced by 
the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers, it having the 
concurrent teſtimony of the beſt oblery;. 
tions to ſupport it. 54, | 


COPIOUS (of coproſus, L. of con with, and 


opes ſubſtance) plenteous, abundant, luxv- 
riant. 

CO/PIOUSLY, plentifally, abundantly, 
CO/PIST, a tranſcriber, |, 

CO/PPEL (of coupelle, F.) a pot wherein 
goldſmiths melt or fine their metal. 


| CO'PPER (of koper, Du.) 1 a well known 
metal. 


2 3 boiler, or great veſſel of copper. 


. Roſe COPPER, copper which has been ſeve- 


ral times refined, 
CO/PPERAS, a ſort of mineral, otherwiſe 


called green vitriol. 


copICE, or COPSE, an under wood ; er 


what is commonly cut for fuel, &c. 
CO'PULA/TION (of cepalatis, L. of coul 
to join — 1 a joining together. 

2 carnal copulation between male and 
female, . 

COUPULATIVE (in Grammar) a conjunction, 
or what ſerves to join words, or ſentences 
together. * | 

CO/PULATIVE prepofttions (in Logic) are 
ſuch as include, ſeveral ſubjects, joined to- 
gether by a copulative, or conjunction. 

CO“ (of copie, F.) 1 any wiiting tran» 

ſeribed. | 
2 the original of a book. 
3 a pattern to write after, 
4 a printed book. | 

COPY-HOLD, a tenure for which the te- 
nant has nothing to ſhew, but the copy of 
the rolls, made by the ſteward of his Lord's 
court. 


| To CO/PY out, to write out of another. 


COQUELU'CHO (of cogueluchbe, F ) a violent 
cough, attended with a fever. 5 

CORUIET, F. a wanton, amorous, tatling 
gil, a general lover, or one that ſpeaks 
air ta ſeveral at a time. 

COR, L. the heart. ' w 

COR (in Botany) the inward, foft, pitby 


COPE, 1 a prieſt's garment. 


| part of a plant, &c. 


— 
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c CA'ROL I L. (Charles's heart) an extra- 


COR 
ORACLE, a ſmall boat uſed by fiſhermen, | 
ja the river Severn, &c. W 
CORAL, F. 1 a marine plant, which 
grows in the ſea like a ſhrub, but being 
taken out, waxeth as hard as a ſtone, 1 
2 a toy which they bang about an infant's 


peck. ? 

CURBAN (Heb. a gift) an offering to the 
treaſury, a gift devoted to pious uſes. 

CRBELLS, F. (in Fortification) are little 
baſkets, about a foot and an half high, 
eicht inches brozd at the bottom, and 12 
at the top 3 which being filled with earth, 
are commonly ſet one againſt another upon 
tas parapet, or elſewhere, leaving certain 
port-holes, from whence to fire upon the | 


enemy. i RN 

gl, CORBET, or CORBIL (in 
Architecture) is a ſhort piece of timber 
placed in a wall, with its end ſtieking out 
{,x or eight inches; and the under part of 
us end, is ſometimes cut into the figure 
of a boultin, ogee, and ſometimes of a 
tace, &c, the upper fide being flat. 

They are uſually placed for ſtrength's 
{ale, juſt under the ſemi-girder of a plat- 
ſurm, and ſometimes under the ends of 
camber - beams. 

CORBETS, niches, or places in walls 
where images ſtand. 


conſtellated ſtar in the northern hemiſphere, 
fituated between Coma Berenices and Ur ſa 
major, ſo called in honour of king 
Charles II. | . 
CORD (of corde, F.) 1 a rope, or line. 

2 a pile of wood, about four foot broad, 
eight foot long, and four foot high, 
CORDAGE, all ſorts of ropes. | 
CORDELVER, F. a gray friar of the order 

of St. Francis. | 
CO'RDIAL, ſub. F. a medicine to chear 
the heart, &c. | 
CORDIAL, adj, (of cor, L. the heart) 1 
ſtrengthning, comfortable, | | 
2 hearty, or ſincere. | | 


CORDON, F. (in Architecture) the edge of | 


a ſtone on the out- ſide of a building. 
CORDON (in Fortification) is a ' row of 
ſtones, made round on the outfide, and ſet 
between the wall and the fortreſs, which 
lies aſſope, and the parapet, which ſtands 
perpendicular, after ſuch a manner, that | 
this difference may not be offenſive to the 
eye ; whence thoſe corders ſerve only as 
ornaments, ranging round about the place, 
being only uſed in Fortifications of ſtone 
work ; for in thoſe made of earth, the 
void ſpace is filled up with pointed ſtakes, 
CORDOVAN leather, a Ay leather, made 
of goat-ſkins at Cordova in Spain, | 
CORDWAINER, or CO/RDINER (of 


Wee Du. or of Cerdonnier, F.) a 


4 . i 


COR) 
CORE, It; (of cor, L. the heart) that part 
of the fruit where the kernel, or ſeed, lies. 
CONRTANDER, the name of an herb, - 
CORINTHIAN braß, à metal, conſiſt- 
ing of gold, filver, and copper, caſually 
mixed together at the burning of the city 
of Corinth. . 
CORINTHIAN order of arebitetture, being 
the fourth order, is the richeſt and moſt de- 


licate of them all, and was invented by an 


architect of Athens, Its capital is adorned 
with rows of leaves, and of eight volutas, 
which ſupport the »bacus. The height of 
its column is ten diameters, and its cornice 
is ſupported by modillions. | 
CORK, 1 the name of a tree. | 
2 the bark or rind of that tree, 
3 a ſtopple made with it for a bottle, &c. 
CORMORANT, 1 a fea-fowl reſembling a 
raven, 
2 a glutton, or greedy perſon. 
CORMU'DGEON, a miſer. 
CORN, 1 all forts of grain, as wheat, bar- 
ley, &c. 
2 a ſore on the toe, | 
CORN.reſe, the wild poppy. 
CORN-ſallad, a kind of winter fallad, 
To CORN, to powder with ſalt. 
CO/RNEL: berry, the fruit of the cornel, or 
wild cherry-tree. | 
CORNE'LIAN -fore, a precious ſtone. 
9 (of corneus, L. of cornu a horn) 
CORNER, 1 an angle, or nook, 
2 a by-place, or lurking hole. 
CORNET, F. (of corna, L. a horn) 1 a horn, 
or trumpet. | 
2 an officer of horſe, 
3 a'woman's head-gear. 
4 an inftrument to let a horſe blbod. 
5 the name ofa fin. 
6 a coffin of paper. | 
CORNETTDNO, It. x a little cornet. 
2 an octave trumpet, 


CO/RNICE, or CO'RNISH (in Architecture) 


is the thitd and higheſt part of the entabla- 
ture, and commonly fignifies the uppermoſt 
ornament of any wainſcot, &c, in regard 
to the pillar ; and is different, according 
to the different orders of architecture. In 
the Tuſcan, it is without ornament 3 and 
this pillar of all others, has the leaſt mould- 
ings. The Doric is adorned with dentils, 
like the Tonic, which ſometimes has its 
mouldings cut into it. The Corinthian 
_ pillar, cf all others, has the moſt mouldings, 
and thoſe very often cut with modillions, 
and ſometimes dentils. The Compolite 
has its dentils, and mouldings cut, and its 
_ ebannels or chamferings under its platfond. 
CORNISH ring (of a Gun) is the next from 
the muzzle-ring backward. 
CORNV/CULATE plants (in Botany) are 
ſuch, as aſter each flower produce many 
diſtant 
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diſtant and horned ſeed- pods, called fili- | 


. 30 

. CORNI'GEROUS (of corniger, L. of cornu 
a horn, and gero to bear) horned, having 
or wearing horns. | 

CORNU'TE, adj. having horns. 

CORNUYFE, ſub. 1 a cuckold. 

2 a matraſs with a crooked neek. 

CO'ROLLARY (of corollaire, F. of corolla- 
rium, L. a conſectary) is a conſequence 
drawn from ſomething that has been already 
demonſtrated, 

CORO'NA, L. (in Architecture) is properly 
the flat and moſt advanced part of the cor- 
nice called by us the drip, becauſe it defends 
the reſt of the work from wind and water. 
But by Vitruvius it is often taken for the 
whole cornice. | 

CORONA borealis, L. (the northern garland) 
a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting of about twenty ſtars. 

CORONA meridionalis L. (the ſouthern crown) 
a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
of thirteen ſtars. | 

CONRONA'/TION (of coronatio, L. of corona 
a crown) the crowning of a King, or 
queen, &c. 

CO”'RONER, an officer, who being aſſiſted 
by a jury of 12 men, is appointed by the 
crown to fit on the body of ſuch as have 
been found dead, to examine whether they 
died a violent or natural death. 

CORPORAL, F. ſub. 1 an officer in the ar- 

my, below a ſerjeant. | 
2 an officer on board a ſhip that takes care 
of the lights, fire, ce. 
3 2 communion cloth in the church of 
Rome. | 

CORPORAL, adj. (of corporalis, L. of cor- 
pus a body) bodily, that hath a body, be- 
longing to the body. 

CORPORAL Oath, fo called, becauſe the 
party who takes it, muſt lay his hand on 
the bible. | 

CO'RPORATE, united into one body. 

CORPORATION (of corporatio, L. of cor- 
foro to form into a body) a company, or 
body, that hath the privileges of a city. 

CO'RPORATURE, the bulk, or form of 
the body. 

CORPO'REAL, See Corporal, 

CORPS, F. (of corpus, L. a body) a dead bo- 
dy, or carcaſs, 

CORPS de Battaile, F, the main body of an 
army drawn up in order of battle. 

CORPS de Garde, F. the ſoldiers who are in- 
truſted with the guard of a poſt, under the 
command of one or more officers. 

CO'RPULENCY of corpulentia, L. grofineſs 
of body) bulkineſs, groſſneſs, fleſhineſs, or 
bigneſs of body. 

CO'RPULENT, big-bodied, fat, groſs, bulky. 

CO/RPUS- Chriti.Day, a feſtival in the 


COR 


ehurch of Rome, in honour of the fam. 


ment of the Lord's ſupper. 

CORPUSCLE (of corpuſculum, L. a dim 
of corpus a body) 1 a ſmall or little body, 
CORPUSCLES (in Phil fophy) 
in Philo fignify 

minute, or ſmall parts of a body, * 
CORPU'SCULAR Philoſophy, is the erh. 

nation of things, and giving an account of 

the phænomena of nature by the motions 
and affections of the minute particles of 
matter. | 
CO'RPUSCULARIAN Hypotheſis, the hy. 

potheſis of atoms, Locke, chro 
To CORRA'DE (of corrado, L. of con tog · 

ther, and rado to ſcrape) to ſcrape tog- 


ther, | 
To CORRECT (of eorrigo, L. of con with, 
and rego to rule) 1 to mend the faults oi. 
2 to reprebend, rebuke, or reprove. 
3 to chaſtiſe, or puniſh, 
4 to temper, or allay. 

CORRECTIVE Medicines (in Pharmacy) are 
ſuch as correct the bad quality of other, 

CORRE'/CTLY, exactly, or without fault, 

FORE Os one who amends or cor- 
rects. 

CORRECTOR of the Staple, a clerk of the 
ftaple, who records all bargains made there, 

CORRE'LATIVE (of correlatif, F.) la- 
tive to one another. | 

To CORRESPO ND (of correſpondre, F. of 

con with, and ae to — L)1 
to anſwer, ſuit, or agree, h 

2 to 3 mutual commerce, or familiarity 
with, 

CORRESPO/NDENCE, holding mutual in- 
telligence, commerce, or familiarity with, 

CORRESPONDENT, adj. conformable, 
ſuitable, or agreeable, 

CORRESPONDENT, ſub. 1 a boſom friend, 
2 own that holds correſpondence with an» 

other. 

CO'RRIDOR, F. (in Fortification) is the co- 
vert-way lying round about the whole com- 
paſs of the fortifications of a place, between 
the outfide of the moat and the palliſadoes. 

CO/RRIGIBLE (of corrigibilis, L. of cn 
with, and rege to govern) that may be 
corrected, or amended, | 

CORRUVAL (of corrivales, L. of con toge- 
ther, and rivus a river) one that courts the 
ſame thing as another, | 

To CORRO'BORATE (of corroberer, F. or 

of corroboro, L, of con with, and robo 
to ſtrengthen) 1 to confirm an evidence 
or agreement, 5 

2 to ſtrengthen a weak part. : 

To CORRO'DE (of corrodo, L. of con with, 
and rodo to eat, or wear away) to gn, 
fret, or eat away. ; 

CORROSION (in Chemiſtry) is the diſſolu- 
tion of mixt bodies by corroſive N 


ceſmoęr. 


COS 
CORROSIVE, adj. that has a gnawing or 


ti ualit « f 80 
CRO SLV E, ſub. a corroding medicine. 
To CORRUGATE (of corrugo, L. of con 

with, and rugo to have wrinkles) to wrinkle, 
or make up in wrinkles, . 

To CORRU!PT (of corrumpo, L. of con with, 
and rumpo to ſpoil or marr) 1 to ſpoil or 
marr, | 

2 to deſtroy, or waſte. 

3 to polute, or defile, 

4 to bribe, or ſubborn. 

5 to taint, poiſon, or infect. 
6 to debauch, or deflour, 

to vitiate, or deprave. 

8 to petrify, or rot. bo 

CORRUPT, 1 faulty, or vicious, 

2 infetivus, contagious, * 

z navghty, inſincere. 

4 noilome, rotten, tainted. 

5 depraved, debauched, 

6 bribed, ſubborned, N 

CORSAVR (of corſaire, F.) a pirate, or rob - 
ber by ſea. 

CORSE. See Corps. 

CORSE- Preſent, a mortuary ; a beaſt, or 0- 
ther offering to a prieſt, from a dead man's 
eſtate, 

CORSLET, or CORSELET, (of corſſet, F.) 
1 an armour for a pike-man. 

2 à broad girdle, 

CORTIN (in Fortification) See Courtin. 

CORVET. See Curvet. 3 

CORU'SCANT (of coruſcans, L. of coru ſco 
to ſhine) ſhining, glittering, briliant, 

CORUSCA/TION, a flaſhing, or glitter- 


ing. 

CORYMBI'FEROUS (of corymbifer, L. of 
corymbus a berry of ivy, and fero to bear) 
that beareth berries like ivy. 

CORYMBIFEROUS Plants (in Botany) are 
ſuch as have a compound of diſcous flowers ; 
but the ſeeds are without down, as daily, 
camomile, &c. ü 

CORY'ZA (of ag, Gr. of xdge the head, 
and Jew to run) a defluxion of a ſharp hu- 
mot into the mouth, noſtrils and lungs, 
from the brain, by the olfactory nerves, 

CO-SECANT of an Arch, is the ſecant of 
an arch, which is the complement of an- 
other to go degrees. Thus A f is the co» 
ſecant of the arch BD, fig. 15. 

To CO!SEN. See Zo cozen.' 

CO-SINE of an Arch, is the right. fine of 
another arch, which is the complement 
of another to 90 degrees. Thus De is 
the co-ſine of the arch D B, fig. 15. 

COSME'TICKS (of xoojurting, Gt. of des- 
(ca to adorn) waſhes that tend to whiten, 
or ſoften the ſkin. 

"OSMO'GRAPHER, one {xill'd in coſmo- 
Brap v. 

COMOGRA”PHICAL, of, ot belonging to 
celmography, 


C OV 


COSMO/GRAPHVT (of xorpoypaplia, Gr. 
of xr pu@* the world, and ypaqw to de- 
ſcribe) a deſcription of all the ſeveral 
parts of the viſible world, according to their 
numbers, pofitions, motions, magnitudes, 
and their other properties, 

COSMOLOGY (of xo7puohoyia, Gr. of 


x05j4@- the world, and &. a ſpeech) 


a ſpeaking of the world, 

+. COSMO”'METRY (of xueu®- the world, 

and (erpoy, Gr, meaſure) a meaſuring the 

world. 

COSMO POLITE (of no the world, 
and ro a Citizen, Gr.) a citizen of the 
world, 

CO/SSET, a lamb, calf, &c. brought up by 
hand, or without the dam. 

COST, 1 charge, or expence. 

2 price, or rate, 

CO/STARD, a ſort of apple. 

COSTARD. Monger, a ſeller of fruit. 

CO/STIVE (of conflipatus, L. thruſt toge- 
ther) 1 aſtringent, or binding. 

2 bound in the body. 


| COSTLY, adj. 1 dear, or of a great price. 


2 expenſive, luxurious. 
3 ſtately, ſplendid. | 
COSTLY, adv, 1 ſumptuouſly, prodigally, 
waſtefully, 
2 richly, plentifully, magnificently. 
COT, 1 a cottage, 
2 a kind of refuſe wool, ſo clung 
ther that it cannot be pulled aſunder. 
3 a cot-quean, or a man that meddles tog 
much in women's affairs, | 


_ CO-TANGENT of an Arch, is the tan- 


gent of an arch that is the complement of 
another to 90 degrees; as G is the co» 
tangent of the arch B D, fig. 15. 
COT'EMPORARY, See Contemporary. 
COT-QUEAN, a man who concerns himſelf 
too much with the affairs of the kitchen. 
CO'TTAGE, a little houſe in the country. 


j CO'TTAGER, an inhabitant of a cottage. 


COTTON, F. 1 a fort of wool that grows 
upon a tree of the ſame name. 
R Fe ou ea hr 45 
To CO TTON, I in a pr , to frieze 
2 to ſucceed, to hit. 
3 to agree well together, 
COUCH (of couche, F.) 1 alittle bed. 
2 a bed of leaves, or gras. 
To COUCH, 1 to comprize, or compte- 
hend. 
2 to take off the weh from the eye. 
3 to ſet a lance on the 1cit, 
4 to he down, 
COUCHING (among Hunters) the lodging of 
a wild boar. 8 | 
COVE, 1 alittle harboar for boats. 
2 a little encloſure to keep otters in, 
3 a pigeon-hole, | ; 


COVENANT, F. (of cenventim, L. of con to- 


ether, 


COV 
| gether, and werio to come 1 agreement, 
contract. 8 
2 league, or alliance. 

The COVENANT), a particular agreement 
made by the preſbyterians in the reign of 
king Charles I. 1 05 

COUVENANT (in Divinity) is a particular 
diſpenſation whereby God deals with man- 
kind, as Tt under the Moſaical diſpenſa- 
tion, called the covenant of works, and 
the preſent under the goſpel, called the co- 

venant of grace. 

COVENA/NTER, one that took the prefby- 
terian covenant, in the time of the uſur- 
pation of Oliver Cromwel. 

+ COVEN'T. See Convent. 7 

COVER, 1 a lid for a pot, diſh, &c. 

2 the binding, or out-ſide of a book. 

3 a cloak, or pretence,  * 

4 a plate, napkin, knife, fork, and ſpoon 
at table. | 

To CO'VER, 1 to hide, conceal, or keep 

ſecret. | 
2 to diſguiſe, cloak, or palliate. 
3 to fill, charge, or load, 
4 to couple with, ſpeaking of beaſts, 

CO-VERSED /ine of an arch, is the remain- 

ing part of the diameter of a circle, after 


the verſed fine is taken away; as Fd is the 


co- verſed Ine of the arch BD, See fig. 15. 

CO"YVERT, ſub. F. 1 a thicket, or ſhady 

place. | 
2. a hiding place, 
3 a ſhelter, refuge, or retreat. d 

COVERT, adj, under the power of a hus- 
band. 5 

CO VERTURE, a covering. 

CO VER T-wvay (in Fortification) is the 
ſpace of ground level with the field, on 
the edge of the ditch, about twenty foot 
broad, ranging quite round the half-moons, 
and other works, towards the country. 

This is otherwiſe called Corridor, and has 
2 parapet raiſed on a level, together with 
its banquets and glacis, which from the 
height of the parapet muſt follow rhe para- 


pet of the place, till it is inſenfibly loſt | 


in the field, It has alſo a foot-bank, 
One of the greateſt difficulties in a fiege 


is to make a lodgment on the covert- way, 


becauſe the beſieged uſually palliſado it a- 
long the middle, and undermine it on all 
ſides. 
cauſe it is upon the edge of it. 


To CO VET, to deſire, to with, or long for. 
CO”VETOUS (of cupio to defire) 1 avaricious, 


2 very deſirous. 

COUCH, a certain noiſe made by perſons 
troubled with an obſtruction of the lungs. 
CO/VIN, or COVINE, a deceitful agree- 
ment between two, or more, to the pre- 

Judice of another. 


CU'VING cornice (in Architecture) is ſucha 


cor nice that has a great caſement, or hol- 


This is called the Counter ſcar p, be- 


COU 


gy upon compaſs ſprockets, or brac. 


COUL, a tub with two ears. 
COUL. See Ceevl. 2 5 0 
COU'LTER (of culter, L. of colo to till) 1 


CQU'/NCEL (of concile, F. concilium, L. of 
con together, and calo, i. e. Vaco to call) 
. 1 a general aſſembly of the clergy, - 
2 an aſſembly of the chief perſons of a nz. 
tion met together about affairs of ſlate, 
3 an aſſembly of the ſociety of Lincoln's 
Inn. Fed | 
COU/NCEL, COUNSEL, or COUNSEL. 
LOR, one that pleads for another x 
the dar. a | | 
COUNSEL, advice, | 
COUNT (of conte, F.) a foreign earl, 
To COUNT, 1 to number, or tell, 
2 to caſt up, or reckon, 
3 do eſteem, or judge. 
COUNT veel, is a wheel in the ſtrilcing part 
of a clock, moving round once in twelve, 
or twenty-four hours. This by ſome » 
called the locking-wheel, becauſe it ha 
commonly eleven notches in it, at unequal 
diſtances from one another, in order to 
make the clock ftrike, and it is drives 
round by the pinion of report. | 
COU'INTENANCE, F. 1 looks, air, mien. 
2 face, or viſage, | | 
3 ſupport, or protection. 
To COUNTENANCE, to favour, to encou- 
rage, to abet. | ch 
COUNTER (of contoir, F.) 1 a counting 
board in a ſhop. 
2 a piece of braſs, filver, &c, to coutt 
withal, . 
3 a reckoner, or computer. 
4 a box for caſh, - 

5 the name of two priſons in London, 
COUNTER (of contra, L. oppoſite) a per. 
ticle, ſignifying oppoſition, is generally 
in compoſition, but ſometimes by itſelf, 


| works made by the beſieged, to hinder the 
approach of the enemy; and when they 
deſign to attack them in form. EE 
To COUNTER-balance, to weigh, one thing 
- againſt another, to make an equal amend 
for. | 
COUNTER battery, is one raiſed to pla 
againſt another. 

COUNTER breaft-work, the ſame as Falſe 
Bray, which ſee. wn 
COUNTER ben, a bond to keep 3 Pee 

harmleſs, who has given ſecurity for . 


other. 
COUNTER change, an exchange betwe 
two perſons, by mutual contract or agree” 
COUNTER charge, is a charge brought 7. 


N 


gataft the accuſer, COUN- 


* * 
r ne 


low in it, which is commonly lathed and 


cutting inſtrument belonging to a plough, 


COUNTER - approaches (in Fortification) are 


air to 1 
any ot! 
of it, 


verlet fo 

COUNTE 
one part 
baſe is f. 
treble, 

COUNTE] 
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| COUNTER-fuge (in Mufic) is when the 
| COUNTER-guards (in Fortification) are large 


effect, | 
| COUNTER-mure (of contre-mur, F Ja wall 


COU 
COUNTER charm, a charm to hinder the 


f another. ; | 
COUNTER check, is a check given to the 


accuſer. 


COUNTER cunning, ſubtilty uſed by the ad- 
verſe pa 


COUNTER. difingtion diſtinguiſhing on the 
7 


ſite fide, * 5 

COUNTERFEIT, adj. (of comrefait, F.) 
1 imitated, repreſented. 

2 falſe, forged, invented. 
3 feigned, or diſſembled. ; 

COUNTERFEIT; ſub. 1 a cheat or im- 

ſture. | : . 

2 a reſemblance, or repreſentation. +. 
To COUNTERFEIT), 1 to imitate, or re- 
ſemble. | 
2 to forge, or conſent. 

2 to feign, or reſemble. 

COUNTERFOIL, or COUNTERSTOCK, 
that part of a tally ſtruck in the exche- 
quer, which is kept by an officer of that 
court, 

COUNTER-forts (in Fortification) are certain 
pillars, and parts of the walls of a place, 
diſtant from fifteen to twenty foot one from 
another, which are advanced as much as 
poſſible in the ground, and joined to the 
height of the cordon by vaults, to ſupport 
the way of the rounds, and part of the 
rampart 3 as alſo to fortify the wall and 
ſtrengthen the ground; but are not now 
of much uſe, unleſs in large fortifications. 


fuges proceed contrary to one another, 


| heaps of earth in figure of a parapet, raiſed 
above the moat, before the faces, and 
points of the baſtions, to preſerve them; 
and then they conſiſt of two faces, making 
an angle-ſaliant, and are parallel to the 
faces of the baſtions. | 8 

To COUNTER-mand (of contre-mander, F.) 
to give contrary orders, or to contradict for- 
mer ones. 

COUNTER-march, a contrary march, | 

COUNTER-mire (in Fortification) is a ſub- 
terraneous paſſage, made by the beſieged, 
in ſearch of the enemy's mine, to give 
air to it, to take away the powder; or by 
any other means to fruſtrate the effect 

it, 

To COUNTER -mine, 1 to fink ſuch mines. 

2 2 Rn another's deſigns from taking 


ſet againſt another, 155 

COUNTER -parn (of contre- pcinte, F.) a co- 
verlet for a bed. 

COUNTER.-part (in Muſic) a term denoting 
one part to be oppoſite to another, as the 


baſe is ſaid to be the counter - part to the 
treble. : 


COU. 


| COUNTER-plet, 1 a ſham plot, or one con- 


tri ved to overthrow another. 

2 a fetch, or wile againſt another. 
COUNTER-pornt (in Muſic) is the old way 

of compoſing, beſore notes of different 

lengths or meaſures were invented; which 

was to ſet pricks, or points one againſt an- 

other, to denote the ſeveral concords. The 

length of which points was ſung according 


to the quantity of words or ſyllables where 


to they were applied. 

COUNTER -porſe (of contre- poſer, F.) to put 
an equal weight on the oppoſite ſide of 
the balance. | 


COUNTER. poiſen, an antidote, or what 


hinders the effect of poiſon. 

COUNTER-round (in Military affairs) a cer- 

tain number of officers going to viſit the 
rounds, or centinels. 

COU/NTERSCARP (in Fortification) is that 
fide of the ditch which is next to the coun- 
try 3 or properly the talus that ſupports 
the earth of the covert-way ; tho? by this 
word is underſtood often the whole covert- 
way, with its parapet and glacis : and ſo it 

muſt be underſtood, when it is ſaid, The 
enemy lodged themſelves on the counter< 


carp. : 

COUNTER-ſcuffle, when friends fall on 
friends, by miſtake, _ 

COUNTER- ſecurity, is a ſecurity given to 4 
perſon, who has enter'd into obligations for 
another, 

COUNTER-ſevallxw*'s-tail (in Fortification) 
is an out-work in figure of a ſingle tenaille, 
wider towards the place, that is, at the 
gorge, than at the head, or next the 
country. | 

COUNTER rally, 4 tally to confirm, or 
confute another tally, | 

COUNTER renor (in Muſic) one of the mean 
or middle parts of muſic, ſo called, becauſe 
it is oppoſite to the tenor. | 

To COU'NTERVAIL, to make equivalent, 
or recompence the loſs of. 

To COUNTER. wverk, to build works, dig 
mines, &c. in order to ruin thoſe of the 
enemy. | 

COU!/NTESS (of counteſſe, F.) the wife or 
widow of a count or earl. ; 

COU/NTING-boeuſe (of the King's houſhold) 
the.board of green cloth. 

COU'NTRY (of centree, F.) 1 land, or re- 
gion. | 
2 the fields, in oppoſition to the town. 

COUNTY, 1 a ſhire, or one of the parts 

or circuits iato which the whole kingdom 
is divided, 
2 an earldom, . 

COUNTY, or COUNTY court, a cout 
which the ſheriff keeps every month with - 
in his charge, either by himſelf, or his de- 


COUNTER-part (of a writing) a duplicate, | 
copy of it. | | 


puty. | 
COU/NTIES corporate, ate ſuch cities, or 
P - ancient 


—— — 
1 


* —— 


1 
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. ancient boroughs as have large privileges 

© beftowed on them by the kings of England. 

COUNTIES palatine, are four in number, 
viz, Cheſter, Durham, Lancaſhire, - and 

Ely; whoſe juriſdiction formerly was very 

; great, but their power now is very much 

F. _ TEMES | 

COUPEE, or COOPEE, (of core, F.) a ſtep 

in dancing. / 

COU'PLE, F. (of copula, L. of copulo to join 
together) 1 a pair of any thing. 

2 a band to tie dogs together, 

To COU'/PLE, 1 to join together. 

2 to copulate, as in the act of generation. 

3 to unite, or mafry. | - 
4 to pair, as. birds do. 

COU'PLET, two verſes with rhimes. 

COUURAGE, F. boldneſs, ſtoutneſs, valour. 

COURA'/GIOUS, ſtout, brave, valiant, in- 
trepid. rp ES. ht 

COURANT (of courante, F.) 1 a dance, 

2 a news paper. 

COURAP, the Indian itch, a diſeaſe like 
a tetter or ring- worm. 

COU'RIER, F. a meſſenger that brings ex- 
preſſes. 

COURSE, or COARSE, adj. 1 the contra- 

ry of fine. 

2 clowniſh, ruſtic, 

3 ſorry and mean, 
COURSE, ſub. (of cur ſs, L. of curro to run) 

. running, race. 

2 journey, or voyage. 

3 order, or law. 

4 turn, rank. 

5 cuſtom, manner, way, faſhion, 

5 way, or means. Tet 
7 ſervice of meat, 
$ meaſure, or conduct. 

a bed or lay of ſtones, &c. in building. 

In COURSE, or of COURSE, naturally, of 
one's ſelf, or of itſelf. 

COURSE (in Navigation) is the angle which 
the rhumb line, upon which the ſhip 
muſt fail, makes with the meridian 3 or, 
it is more properly, the angle that is made 
by a tangent to the meridian, and an infi- 
nitely ſmall part of a rhurab line at the 
point of contact. i 

COURSE (in Huſbandry) is a turn or fleece 
of hay, &c, laid on a cart, &c. 

To CURSE, 1 to hunt, or chaſe, 

2 to run up and down, | 
3 to diſpute in the ſchools. 

COU'RSES (with Phyſicians) the menſes, or 
monthly terms in women. - om 

COURSEY (of corfie, F.) a ſpace in a gal- 
ley, of 2bout a foot and a half broad, on 
beth fides whereof the ſeats of the ſlaves 

are placed, ; 

COURT (of cour, F.) 1 the pilace of a 

prince, 


Re 


2 the prince ard ccurt ers. 


Eh 


COU 


3 attendance that one pays to a pr 
8 great man, Es n JO ws 
4 2 hall, or place of juſtice, . 
5 the judges, a | 
6 a yard belonging to a houſe, * 
7 a place before the gate of à church. 
8 a narrow ſtreet, or paſſage. 
COURT ' of admiraliy, a court where al 
matters relating to the ſea are decided. It 
was firſt eſtabliſhed by king Edward III. 


COURT baren, a court holden by every lord 


of a manor (who were. anciently called bz. 
rons) within his own precindts. 
COURT of chivalry, the marſhal's court, 
COURT chriſtian, the ſpiritual court. 
COURT Let, a court belonging to a b of 
a manor. | 
COURT. of the legate, was a court eteficd by 
cardinal Wolſey, to. diſpence with offences 
— the ſpiritual laws, and to prove 
wills. ; 
COURT: of peculrars, a ſpiritual court, pe- 
culiarly belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. ; N 


\COURT of requeſts, was formerly a-court of 


equity, but is now quite ſuppreſſed. 
To COURT, 1 to woo, or make love to, 

2 to deſire or ſollicit. 

3 to ſue, or ſtand for a place. 
COURT 'min:ion, a favourite at court, 
COURT both. water, fair and empty work, 
COU'RTAL, a mufical inſtrument, a fort 

of baſſoon. 

COU'RTEOUS (of courtois, F.) 1 civil, affable, 

2 gentle, candid, 

3 kind,” free, generous, 

4 fair ſpoken. K 

5 full of courteſy, 

EOU/RTESY (of courteifie, F.) 1 kindnth, 
favour, ſervice. N e 
2 gentleneſs, humanity. 
3 civility. 


4 a curtſey, or reverence done by a won. - 


COU'RTEZAN (of courtiſane, F.)] a Lai) 
of pleaſure. 
COURTIER, ta man that has a place 2 
court, or that follows the court. 
2 a polite perſon, full of fine ſpeeches znd 
complaiſance, 
3 a court lady. IA ; 
COU'RTINE, or COU/RTAIN (in Fot 
fication) is the front of the wall betwee! 
the flanks of the two baſtions; or the long- 
eſt freight line that runs round the rampat! 
drawn from one flank to the other, being 
border'd with a parapet five foot high. bee 
hind which the ſoldiers ſtand, to fire vp" 
the covert-way, and into the moat. 
COU'RTLY, ſpruce, airy, complailant, 
COU/R'TSHIP, 1 courteſy, or civility. 
2 fine amorous ſpeeches. i 
COUSIN (of coin, F.) a kinſm:n, a 
eo for e. 4 
kinſwoman, by blood or — cn 


1 


2 craft! 

3 trick 

4 merc 
Small CR 
CRA/FTS 
one ſk}! 
CRAG ) I 
2 a rock 
UCRA/GG) 
8] of 


c R A 


; U'SIN n, uncle's children, or the 
co oe ; 


r's ſon. 


—. 


father's as Kagel in. | 

UTH wn, or 1 | a 
Our of partridges (of couver, F.) a flock, 

or flight of thoſe birds. ; 

COW, a well _—_ beaſt, 

"OW-berd, a cow-keeper. 

To cow, to intimidate, or make afraid. 
CO WARD, & daſtard, or one that hath no 

courage. 2 3 
cowl. 1 that part of a friar's habit that 

covers his head. 

2 a tub with two ears. | $5 
Ty COWR down, to ſtoop down, 
CO'WSLIP, a flower. 
CO/XCOMB, a blockhead, fop, or filly per- 

ſon. | 
To COXE, to flatter, or cajole. 
cov, 1 thy, reſery'd, pretending to much 

modeſty, | | 

2 finical, preciſe, 

To CO/ZIN, to cheat, or bubble. 
CRAB, 1 a wild apple. 
2 a ſhell-fiſh, 1 — 
3 an inſtrument with three claws, uſed by 
ſhip-wrights, &c. . 
CRABBED, 1 four, like unripe fruit. 

2 rough, une ven. 

3 obſcure, or difficult, | 
CRA/BBING (in Falconry) when Hawks 
ſtand too near, and fight with each other. 

CRACK, 1 a chink, or flaw. 

2 the noiſe of a thing when it cracks. 

3 a courtezan, or whore. 

4 a boaſter, or braggard. 

To CRACK, 1 to break a thing. 

2 to chink and flaw, 

3 to make a noiſe, 

4 to brag, or boaſt, 

CRACK-brain'd, diſorder'd in his ſenſes. 
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CRACKER, 1a ſquib, or ſmall fire- 
work. 
2 an inſtrument to curl hair with. 
3 a boaſter. 


CRA'CKNEL (of craguelin, F.) a fort of 
cakes hard baked, 1o as to crackle under 
the teeth, | 

CRADLE, 1 a bed for a child. 

2 — place where the bullet lies in a croſs- 
W. 
3 a wooden frame fix'd to ſcythes. 
4 a frame of wood for .the more ſafely 
launching a ſhip, 
5 a machine of wood to lay a broken leg in. 
CRAFT, 1 trade, artifice, or handicraft. 
2 craftineſs, or cunning. 
3 trick, or wile. 
4 merchant- ſhips. | 

Srzall CRAFT, ſmall veſſels, and boats. 

CRAFTSMAN, or CRAFTS-MASTER, 
one {kill'd in a trade or handicraft, 

CRAG, 1 the neck, 

2 arock, l 

CRA'GGY, or CRA'GGED, 3 rocky, or 

of precipices, 


— * 


C R A 


2 rougb, uvneven. Mo 
To CRAM, 1 to thruſt cloſe, . 


. 2 to ftuff, or overfill one's belly. 


3 to fill or tuff fowls to make them fat. 
CRA'MBO, a rhiming play, wherein he that 
repeats a word that was ſaid before, for- 
feits. | | 
CRAMP (of krampe, Dan.) a contraction, 
or convulſion of the nerves. ; 
CRAMP fiſb, a fiſh that numbs the hands 
of thoſe that touch it, 
CRAMP iron, CRA\/MPERN, an iron that 
faſtens ſtones in building. N 
To CRAMP, 1 to ſtreighten, or reſtrain, 
2 to faſten with a cramp iron. , 
CRA'NAGE, I the liberty to uſe a crane for 
drawing up Wares, | : 
2 the money taken and paid for the ſame, 
CRANE, 1 a bird, ; 
2 an inſtrument to draw up heavy goods, 
3 a ſiphon, or pipe, for drawing liquors 
out of a veſſel. = 


' CRANES Bill, x the name of an herb. 


2 a ſurgeon's inſtrument. 

CRAYNIUM, L. the ſkull, the bone of the 
head, the brain pan. 

CRANK, 1 luſty, vigorous, 

- 2 merry, gay, briſk, 

To CRA/NKLE, to go wihding about. 

CRAINNY (ef crena, L. of x:gdw, G. to 
mix) a chink, or crevice. 

CRAPE (of crepe, F.) a ſort of ſtuff. 

To CRASH, 1 to break, or bruiſe. 
2 to make a great noiſe. . 

CRASIS, L. (in Phyſic) is à proper eonſti- 
tution, temperature, or mixture of natural 
humours, ſuch as canſtitute a ſtate of 
health. | | 

CRASIS, L. (in Grammar) is the contraction 
of two ſyllables into one, as Sccv'r for 
Boꝛber. N ” 


| CRASS (of craſſis, L.) groſs, fat. 


CRA/SSITUDE, thickneſs, bigneſs, grbſs - 
nels, | 
CRATCH. See Rack, | i 

CRA'TCHES, a diſeaſe in a herſe's heel. 

CRA'TER (in Falconry) a line on which 
hawks are faſtened when they are reclaimed, 

CRA'VAT (of cravate, F.) a neckcloth. 

To CRAVE, to defire, or demand, | 

To CRAUNCH, or CRUNCH, to break 
with one's teeth. p b 

CRAW, the gorge, or crop of a bird. 

To CRAWL, I to flide on the belly; as ſer- 

pents, &c. do. 

2 to creep on all four- 
3 to ſwarm with vermin, 

CRAY, a diſeaſe in hawks, much like the 
Pantaſs, which hinders their muting. 

CRAY #7, a ſort of river fiſh, ſometimes 
called a Crevice, 


/ 


| CRAYON, F. a pencil made of any ſort of 


colouring ſtuff, which being dried, is uſed 
for drawing in dry colours on paper. 


CRE 


CRATY, 1 diſtempered in one's brain, 

2 ſickly, weak. 

CREAM (of creme, F.) 1 the fineſt and 

thickeſt part of the milk, 

2 the beſt, or prime of any thing. 
CREAM of Tartar, purified tartar, | 
+ CREANCE *, F. 71 truſt, or confidence. 

2 (in Falconry) is a ſine ſmall line faſtened 

to a hawk's leaſh, when ſhe is firſt lured, 

CREASE, a pleat, or fold. 

To CREA'TE (of creo, L. to bring forth) 
x to make out of nothing. 

2 to make or appoint, 

3 to cauſe, or excite. 

CREATION, 1 the making, or being made 
out of nothing. 

2 choice, nomination, or election. 

CREA'TURE (of creatura, L. of creo to 

create) 1 a created being, , 

2 one that owes his riſe and fortune to 
| ſome great man. 

CREDENCE (of credentia, L. of credo to 

believe) x credit, or belief. 

2 3 name, renown, reputation. 
CREDENTIALS, letters of credit and re- 

commendation ; eſpecially thoſe given to 

an embaſſador, &c. 

CRE DIBLE, worthy to be believed. 

CREDIT (of creditum, L. of credo to truſt) 
1 reputation, authority, intereſt. 

2 fame, honour, glory. 

3 credence, or belief, 

truſt. 

To CRE DTT, 1 to give credit, or truſt for 
goods. 

2 to believe, or conſide in. 

3 to grace or ſet off. 

CREDIT OR, one that gives credit, or truſts 
another with money, goods, &c. | 

CRF/DULITY, aptneſs to believe. 

CRE/DULOUS, apt to believe. 

CREED, a ſhort account of the articles of 
the chriſtian faith, It has its name from 
credo 1 believe, the firſt word of it in 
Latin, 

CREEK (of crique, F.) 1 a little bay. 

2 a crook, or nook, to unload wares. 

To CREEK, to make a noiſe as a cricket does. 

To CREEP, 1 to crawl on all four, 

2 to come privately. 
3 to fawn and crouch, 

CREEPER, 1 a creeping creature. 
2 the name of a ſmall bird. 

3 a low andiron, 
4 2 ſhrub, 

CRE'NA, L. a notch, ſlit, or dent, | 

CRE/NATED Leaves (in Botany) ſuch leaves 
of plants as are notched or jagged. 

CREPANCE, an ulcer in the fore-part of 
a horſe's foot. 

CRE/PUSCLE (of crepuſculum, L.) the twi- 
light, or the dubious light before the ſun's 
riſing in the morning, and atter the ſun's 
letting in the eveung. 


| CREPU'SCULOUS, of or belonging ts the 


CRI 


eilighe, . > 5 CRIT 
— the name of an herb. ; 
SSET, or CRESSET Ligbr, . burning 
beacon, 2 ED? 1 7 
CREST (of creſte, F. or of eriſta, I. : 
_ = plume on the hy. a * : or” 
2 the plume, or horſe's hair 
of 4 helmet. N þ 2 CREE 
3 the mane of a horſe. y- 
4 (among Carvers) a carved work to adory car 
the head or top of any thing. CRI!" 
a da dejected, diſpirited, or cf 5 
own, | | 
CREVICE, a criy-fiſh, pg 
2 a chink, or fiſſure. A R 
CREW, a gang, or company. To Cl 
CRE/WET. See Crue. cn 
CRVANCE, or CRIANTS, che fame u CROG 
Creance, which ſee, au 
CRIB, 1 a manger for cattle, like 
2 the leathern pouch under a coachman'; ſeat, ſorts 
CRVBBAGE, a game at cards, the e 
CRVBBLE, F. 1 acorn fieve, ing 0 
2 very coarſe meal. 35 . ROC 
CRI CK, a pain, or ſort of cramp in the tears 
neck, &c. | CROE, 
CRICKET, 1 a little inſect. 1 
2 a ſort of play. hes 
3 a little tool, ; CROFT 
CRIME, F. (of crimen, L. a fault) a fault, CROTS. 
offence, a fin, or breach of the law. (of c. 
CRIMINAL, adj. guilty of a crime. Chriſt 
CRI'MINAL, ſub. an offender, or male holv 1: 
factor. | CROT'S] 
CRIMP, an agent for coal-merchants, wor 
n (of cramoifi, F.) a fine deep mer 
red. 
CRI'NATED Roots (in Botany) are ſuch a 8 5 
— the ground in many ſmall fibre To CRO 
ike hair, 7 
CRIWNELS, CRINETS, or CRINITS, wad 
Falconry) are ſmall black feathers i a 2 en 
awk, like hair about the ſere. CRONY 
CRINGE, profound ſubmiſſion, or ſervile te. To CRO. 
Verence. like a 
To CRINGE, to creep, or bow to with great CROOK 
ſubmiſſion, 93 * To CRO 
To CRINKLE (of krinckelen, Du.) to goin To CRO 
and out, or in folds. CROOP | 
CRIPPLE (of krepel, Du. of krepen to creep) the ban 
an impotent or lame perſon, one that tas CROOTE 
loſt the uſe of his limbs. ore in 1; 
| CRIVPPLINGS (in Architecture) are ſhot CROP, x 1 
piles of wood againſt the fide of a houſe, 2 the h 
CRISIS, Gr. (of ewe to judge) the bripht 3 the c 
of a diſtemper, or the conflict between the To CROF 
patient's nature and the diſeaſe, 2 to doc 
CRISM, See Cbriſm. 3 to gat 
CRISP, 1 brittle, or friable. a 4 to bre 
2 curled or dried, &c. till tis frizzled, a ROSIER 
apt to crumble. CRO'SLE” 
To CRISP (of criſp?, L., to curl) to ou, CROSS fn 
| O frirzle. 2 beat) 


Ni- 


one an 


S 
CRITERION, or CRITERIUM (of xgi- 


1040, G. of xgivw to judge) 1 a mark 
whereby to judge of the truth of a thing. 


hood of a propoſition. 
CRITICAL (of Arrius, 
© judge) cenſorious, * 
CRITICAL days (among Phyſicians) are 
thoſe days wherein the diſtemper comes to 
a criſis, Es 
CRITICAL times, dangerous times, 
CRITICISM, 1 the art of judging of men's 
writings, actions, &c. _ 
2 nice judgment, critical diſcourſe, or re- 
flection. 5 
A CRITICK, one ſxill'd in criticiſm, 
To CROAK. See To Croke, * 
CROCK, a kind of earthen pot. 
CROCODILE, F. (of crocodilus, L. of cro- 
cus ſaffron, becauſe of that colour) a beaſt 
like a lizard, whereof there are two 
ſorts, the one large, called alſo an alligator, 
the other much leſs, on the land, and feed- 
ing only upon ſweet flowers, | 
CROCODILE rears, falſe or treacherous 
fears, 
CROE, 1 an iron leaver, | 
2 a notch in the ſtays of a caſk, where the 
head- pieces come in. 
CROFT, a ſmall cloſe adjoining to a houſe. 
CROVSADE, CROISA/DO, or CRU!'SADE 
(of croiſade, F.) the expedition of the 
Chriſtian princes for the conqueſt of the 
holy land, 
CROVSES (of croiſez, F.) 1 pilgrims, who 
wore the figure of the croſs on their gar- 


G. of xeivw to 


ep ments. | 
2 the knights of Jeruſalem, who were 
1 created for the defence of pilgrims. 
rs To CROKE (of crocito, L. of xoga?, G. a 
raven) 1 to make a noiſe as a raven, 
S toad, &c, N 
na Bl 2 to rumble, or murmur, as one's guts do. 
CRO NV, an intimate companion. 
tte To CROO, or CROO/KEL, to make a noiſe 


like a dove or pigeon, 
CROOK (of croc, F.) a hook, 
To CROOK, to bend, or make crooked. 
To CROOL, to growl, murmur, or mutter. 
CROOP (among Gameſters) is an aſſiſtant to 
the banker. 
CROOTES, a ſubſtance found among the 
ore in lead mines, | 8 
CROP, 1 the product or ſtock of corn, hay, &c, 
2 the handle of a coachman's whip, 
Iz the craw of a bird. 
To CROP, x to cut off, 
2 to dock a horſe, 
3 to gather flowers, &c, 
W as cattle. 
0 (of crofſe, F.) a biſhop's ſtaff. 
CROSLET, a LAS 62 
CROSS ſub, (of crux, L. of eu,, G. to 


beat) I the figure of t1 
nr e of two things 'crofling 


| 


2 a judgment made of the truth or falſe - 


| CRO 
2 a gibbet, or gallows, 
3 affliftion, ſorrow. 

4. misfortune, diſappointment. 
CROSS, adj. 1 contrary, or oppoſite, 
2 athwart, or oblique, | 
3 peeviſh, teſty, froward, 

.4 untoward, perverſe, 
5 abuſive, rude, 
6 troubleſome, or difficult, 


2 — 


To CROSS, 1 to diſappoint, or fruſtrate, 


2 to vex, or trouble. 

3 to ſign with a croſs, 

4 to paſs over a river, &c, 

5 to turn out of the way, 

6 to thwart, or be contrary to. 

7 to expunge, or put out, | 
CROSS-bar- hot (with Gunners) is a, round 

ſhot, having a long bar of iron caſt with it, 

as if it were let through the middle, 


CROSS-beam, or CROSS-ptece (in Archi- 


tecture) is a beam, or tranſom, going over- 
thwart an houſe ; or a girder that holdeth 
the ſides of an houſe together, : 

CROSS-8zte, 1 a diſappointment, 

2 a cheat, ' 

CROSS-ftaff, a mathematical inſtrument in 
form of a croſs, to take the altitude of the 
ſun, &c. 

CRO'SSIERS, or CROSIERS (in Aſtrono- 
my) are four ſtars in form of a croſs, by 
help of which, thoſe that fail in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere find the ſouth pole. 

CRO TCHET (in Muſic) the name of a note, 
being equal to half a minim. | 

CROTCHET (in Printing) the mark of a pa- 
rentheſis, formed thus J. | 

CROTCHET, 1 a fancy, or whim. 

2 a trick, or device, 
3 (among hunters) the maſter teeth of a fox, 

CRO/TELS, or CROTEYING, the dung of 
an hare, 5 

To CROUCH (of croucher, F.) 1 to lie ſquat. 
2 to cringe, or creep. | 

CROU'CHED Friers, friers wearing the fign 
of the croſs. | 

CROU'CHMASS, or CROUCHMASS-day, 
a feſtival obſerved by the Roman Catholics 
in honour of the holy croſs, on the 14th 
of September. 

CROUD. See Crozwd. 7 : 

CROUP (of crouprer, F.) a ſecond, or aſſiſt- 
ant at cards, 

CROUP of an horſe, the buttocks, or hind- 


moſt part of an horſe, 


CROU!'PADE (in Horſemanſhip) a leap when 


the horſe pulls up his hind legs, as if he 
threw them up to his belly, 
CROU'PER, 1 a device put under a horſe's 
tail, to keep the ſaddle ſteady. 
2 one who watches the cards, and gather 
money for the bank, 
CROW, a ſort of bird. | 
CROW-foor, 1 a Caltrop 5 which ſee, 
2 a ſort of herb, e 
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CRY 
To CROW, 1 to cry as a cock does, 
2 to brag, hector, or vapour. 


CROW*'s-6:/!, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for ex- 


tracting bullets, &c, out of the body. 
GROWD, 1 a preſs, or throng. 
2 a violin, or fiddle. | 
To CROWD, I to ſqueeze, or preſs, 
2 to fill up a place. 
+ CRO'/WLING, the fretting and rumbling 
of the guts, in cattle, | | 
CROWN (of couronne, F. of corona, L. a 
diadem) 1 a coronet, or diadem worn on 
the heads of ſovereign princes. 
2 kingdom, or empire. 
3 a chaplet, or garland. 
4 the top of the head. 
5 a filver coin of five ſhillings value. 
6 a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of 20 
2 
CROWN (in Geometry) is a plane ring, in- 
cluded between the peripheries of two con- 
centric circles. 
To CROWN, to ſet a crown on the head. 
2 to 2ccompliſh with honour. 
3 to reward or recompenſe. 
CRO WNER. See Coroner. 


CROWN giaſ, the fineſt ſort of window- 


glaſs. 

CROWN imperial, the name of a flower. 

CROWN est (in Architecture) is a poſt, 
which in ſome buildings ſtands upright in 
the middle, between two principal rafters, 
and from it goes, ſtruts, or braces to the 
middle of each rafter. 

CROWN ſcab, a diſeaſe in horſes. 

CROWN-evbeel of a watch, is the upper 
wheel next to the balance, which by its 
motion drives it, and in royal pendulums 1s 
called the ſeving- wheel. 

CROWN-<vorks (in Fortification) are certain 

bolwarks advanced towards the field to gain 
ſome eminence, conſiſting of a large Core, 
and two wings which fall on the counter- 
ſcarp, near the faces of the baſtion; ſo 
that they are defended by them, and next 
to the field ſhew an entire baſtion, being 
between two demi-baſtions, the faces 
whereof look towards one another, See 
M, fig. 12- 

CRO/WNED horn-797k (in Fortification) is a 
horn- work, with a crown-work before it. 


CROWNED rcp (among Hunters) the firſt 


* 


head of a deer, the crotchets or buds being 


raiſed in form of a crown. 

To CROYN (among Hunters) to cry as fal- 
low-deer do at rutting time, 

To CRUCIATE (of crucio, L. of crux a 
croſs) to torture or torment. | 

CRU'CIBLE, a pot made of ſtrong earth, 
uſed to melt metals, minerals, &c. 

CRUCIFTX, the figure of our Saviour hang- 
ing on the croſs, 

CRUCIFVXION, che act of crucifying, 
fixing to a croſs, 


- ' 


1} CRUSE, a vial for oil, &c. 


/ 


{ To 


| CRUDE (of cradus, L. 


CRY 
CRU'CIFY (of crucißgo, L. of 
croſs, and ige to * faſten) Fax 15 
or nail to a crols, EE 
2 to kill, or mortify. 


of veg., * 
raw, indigeſted. 0 | * 8 cold) 


CRUNDITY, rawneſs, indigeſtion, 
CRUEL, F. inhumane, mercileſs barkarow 
painful. i : ltr 
9 inhumanity, barbarity. 
ET, a veſſel of glaſs to vi 
oil, Kc. 5 dae 
CRUM, 1 the ſoft part of bread. 
2 a ſmall bit, or particle of any thing, 
To CRUM, to break ſmall, or into erm, 
CRUMP, crooked or hump- backed. 
To CRU'MPLE, 1 to wrinkle, or rfl, 
2 to be crumpled, or wrinkled. 
To CRUNCH, to crack, or erackle, 
LS. 9 L, cry like a crane. 
CRU/PP of crouprere, F.) the 
dts”, of 3 3 a NY 
2 that part of the ſaddle that is put under 
the horſe's tail. 


To CRUSH (of crucio, L. to break) 1 0 
break, or ſqueeze to pieces. 
2 to oppreſs, or ruin. | 
CRUST (of craſta, L. of xgur;, G. ck) 
1 the outward part of bread. 
2 the ſhelly part of any thing. 
CRUSTA'/CEOUS, cruſty, cover'd with 4 
ſhell or cruſt. 
CRU'STY, a familiar low word for captiou, 
ſnappiſn. 
CRUTCH, a ſupport for an impotent, ot 
lame perſon. | 
CRUSA/DO, or CRUZATE, a Portugl 
coin of 3 8. value, 
To CRY (of crier, F.) 1 to weep, to ſti 
tears. wo 
2 to lament, or deplore, 
3 to bawl or clamour. n 
4. to publiſh in the market, ſtreets, &c. 
CRY, 1 the noiſe of the voice, 
2 weeping, or lamenting. 
3 the noiſe of hounds. | 
CRYPTA, G. (of aul to hide) a hollow 
place or vault * ground; but among 
eccleſiaſtical writers was a church unde 
ground, where the primitive Chriſtiam 1. 
' ſembled in times of perſecution: ſome d 
our cathedrals have them yet under tht 
quire, which the Germans call kruft, 1 
we kroft, and under-croft, both from chf 
corruptly. 
CRYPTOGRAPHY (of agunleg feat 
and yeah to write) the art of 
writing, or of writing in cypher. 4 
CRYPTO!LOGY (of xgunlog ſecret, 10 
aoſog a ſpeech) ſecret diſcourſing, ot m 
ri ivately. ; 
pering privately 0. d 
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CRY!STAL, F. (of auch ber, 
| 


cold, and N to draw together) a _ 


CUC 


3 tranſparent mineral; but thought by 
— —_— be water frozen into that 

i ht ſubſtance. p * 5 10 a 
CRYSTALLINE, like to cryſtal in bright- 


i ſe, 64 | | 
CRYSTALLINE humour of the eye, this hu- 


mour lies immediately next to the aqueous, 
within the opening of the tunica uvea, and 
like a glaſs put over a hole, collects and 
refracts the rays of light falling upon it, 
being very pellucid, in figure of a lens 
equally convex. 
co, . a bear's whelp. 
2 a fox and marten of the firſt year, : 
CUBATURE of a ſolid (in Geometry) 1s 
the finding the ſolid content of it. 


| CUBE (of cubus, Lo of Hog, G. a die) a 


{:lis body in form of a die, having fix 
equal ſides, being all ſquares, 


| CUBE rot of any number or quantity, is ſuch 


2 number or quantity, which if multiplied 
into icſelf, and that produẽt again multi- 
plied by the firſt number or quantity, the 
[aſt product ſhall be equal to the number 
or quantity whereof it is the cube root; 
23 2 is the cube root of $, becauſe 2 
times 2 is 4, and 2 times 4 is 83 and 
a + b is the cube root of 23 ＋3 abb A- 
zbaa 4+. Ye | | g 
Eaſt Indies. : 

CUBIC, or CU/BICAL, belonging to, or 
having the figure of a cube. 

CUBIC equations (in Algebra) is ſuch an 
equation, wherein the unknown quantities 
ariſe to three dimenſions; as x 3 — 43 
53, or 3 L , Ke. 

CUBIT (of cubitus, L.) 1 the length of the 

um from the elbow to the end of the 
middle finger, or . (according to ſome) 


2 a meaſure of a foot and half. 


| CUBO-cube (in Mathematics) the fixth power, 


CUCKING fool, formerly called tumbrel, an 
engine invented for the puniſhment of 
Icolds, and unquiet women, by immerging 
them over head and ears in water. 

WCKOLD, one whoſe wife defiles the 
marriage bed, 

CUCKOO, or CU'CKOW, a well-known 


bird, 


| CUCKOW flower, the name of an herb, 


otherwiſe called Lady's mock, 


Te firg lite a CUCKOW, to harp always up- 


on the ſame firing, 

CUCKQUEAN, a whore. 5 

CUCUMBER, or CO'WCUMBER (of ca- 

"4 L. of curvo to bend) a well ha 
rult, 

CUCURBITE (of cucurbita, L. a gourd) a 
chemical veſſel made in form of a gourd, 
uſed in diſtillation, &c. 

CCC NBHINI lubrici „L. worms that breed 


CUBEBS, an aromatic fruit brought from the 


from the elbow to the wriſt of the hand. | 


| 


CUL 
in the entrails of a human body, in the 
- ſhape of ſeeds, | 
CUCURBI'TULA, a cupping glaſs. 
CU/CUYOS, an American fly that ſhines in 
the night. 2 25 
CUD, the inward part of the throat in beaſts. 
To chew the CUD, 1 to chew the meat over 
again, as a cow, &c. does. | 
2 to think and reflect upon, | 
CU/DDEN, or CUDDY, a changeling, or 
filly fellow, 


To CU'DDLE, a vulgar word, ſignify ing to 


tiddle, or make much of. 
CU/DGEL (of kudle, Du. a knotted ftick) a 
ſtaff to fight with, 
To CUDGEL, 1 to beat with a cudgel. 
2 to beat one's brains about a thing. 
CUE, 1 giving notice when to ſpeak, 
2 mood or humour. | 
3 a round ſtick to play at billiards, 
To walkin CUERPO, to walk without a 
cloak. : 
CUFF, 1 aſlteeve. 
2 a box, or blow. | 
CUFNAGE, the making tin up into pegs, 
Ec. 
CUFRASS (of cuiraſſe, F.) armour for the 
bdack and breaſt. 
CUIRASSIERS, F. horſemen armed with 
cuiraſſes. ä 


CUFSSES (of cuiſſar, F.) armour for the 
thigh 


gh: 
CU'LDEYS, a fort of religious people once 
1n Scotland. 
CU'LERAGE, an herb. 
CU'LINARY (of culinar:us, L. of calina a 
kitchen) belonging to a kitchen. 
To CULL, x to pick and chuſe. 
2 to take out. £2006 f 
CU/LLANDER, a ſort of diſh, with holes, 
to ſtrain beans, peaſe, &c. 
CU/LLER, a ſheep drawn out of the flock, 
not being good far meat, 
CU/LLIONS (of courl/ons, F.) 1 the ftones 
or teſticles, ; | 
2 (among Gardners) are round roots of 
plants, whether ſingle, double, &c. | 
+ CULLIS, the ftrained juice of boiled meat. 
CU'/LLY, a milk- ſop, one that is apt to be 
led by the noſe, 1 
To CU/LLY one, to make a tool of him. 
CULM, a ſort of coals uſed by ſmiths. 
CULMIFEROUS (of culmus a ſtalk, and 
fero to bear, L.) ſtalk- bearing. 
CULMIFEROUS plants (in Botany) are ſuch 
as have a ſmooth-joined talk, generally 
hollow, and wrapped about with fingle, 
narrow, long, ſharp-pointed leaves, having 
their ſeed contained in chaffy huſks, as 
wheat, barley, &c. 
To CULMINATE (of culuino, L. of culmen 
the top) to come to the top. | 
To CU'LMINATE (ia Afronomy) is to 
| come 


- 


G R 

To CROW, 1 to cry as a cock does. 
2 to brag, hector, or vapour, | 

CROW's-4il, a ſurgeon's inſtrument for ex- 
tractipg bullets, &c, out of the body, 

GROWD, 1 a preſs, or throng. 

2 a violin, or fiddle. 

To CROWD, 1 to ſqueeze, or preſs, 

2 to fill up a place. : 

+ CRO/WLING, the fretting and rumbling 
of the guts, in cattle, 

CROWN (of couronne, F. of corona, L. a 
diadem) 1 a coronet, or diadem worn on 
the heads of ſovereign princes, 

2 kingdom, or empire. 

3 a chaplet, or garland, 

4 the top of the head. 

5 a ſilver coin of five ſhillings value. 

6 a northern conſtellation, conſiſting of 20 
ſtars. 

CROWN (in Geometry) is a plane ring, in- 
cluded between the peripheries of two con- 
centric circles, 

To CROWN, 1 to ſet a crown on the head, 
2 to 2ccompliſh with honour. . 

3 to reward or recompenſe. 

CRO'WNER, See Coroner. 


CROWN gl, the fineſt ſort of window- 


glaſs. 

CROWN imperial, the name of a flower. 

CROWN peſt (in Architecture) is a poſt, 
which in ſome buildings ſtands upright in 
the middle, between two principal rafters, 
and from it goes, ſtruts, or braces to the 
middle of each rafter, 

CROWN ſcab, a diſeaſe in horſes. 


CROWN. bee of a watch, is the upper 


wheel next to the balance, which by its 
motion drives it, and in royal pendulums 1s 
called the ſeoing- wheel. 

CROWN-<vorks (in Fortification) are certain 
bulwarks advanced towards the field to gain 
ſome eminence, conſiſting of a large Gore, 
and two wings which fall on the counter- 
ſcarp, near the faces of the baſtion; ſo 
that they are defended by them, and next 
to the field ſhew an entire baſtion, being 
between two demi-baſtions, the faces 
whereof look towards one another, See 
M, fig. 12. 


CROW NED horn ævork (in Fortification) is a 


horn-worle, with a crown-work before it. 
CROWNED roh (among Hunters) the firſt 


head of a deer, the crotchets or buds being 


raiſed in form of a crown. 
To CROYN (among Hunters) to cry as fal- 
low-deer do at rutting time. 

To CRUCIATE (of crucio, L. of crux a 
croſs) to torture or torment. SP 
CRU'CIBLE, a pot made of ſtrong earth, 

uſed to melt metals, minerals, &c. 
CRU'CIFTYX, the figure of our Saviour hang- 
ing on the croſs. 


fixing to a croſs, 


[ 


CRUCIFVXION, the act of crucifying, or 


| 


{ 


/ 


To CRUSH (of crucio, L. to 


CRY 
CRU/CIFY (of crucifige, L.. of cru 
croſs, and 
or nail to a croſs, 

2 to kill, or mortify. 
CRUDE (of cradus, L. of vow, 
raw, indigeſted, x 
CRU'DITY, rawneſs, indigeſtion, 
CRUEL, F. inhumane, 

painful. 
CRUELTY, inhumanity, barbarity, 
CRUET, a veſſel of glaſs to hold 
oil, &c. 
CRUM, 1 the ſoft part of bread. 
2 a ſmall bit, or particle of any thing, 
To CRUM, to break ſmall, or intocruny, 
CRUMP, crooked or hump- backed, 
To CRU'MPLE, 1 to wrinkle, or miſſt. 
2 to be crumpled, or wrinkled, 
To CRUNCH, to crack, or erackle, 
2 2 Nw cry like 0 crane, 
CRU/PP of croupiere, F.) the 
e of a orte. 3 


To 


2 that part of the ſaddle that is put under 


the horſe's tail. 
CRUSE, a vial for oil, &c. 
break) 1 to 
break, or ſqueeze to pieces. | 
2 to oppreſs, or ruin. 

CRUST (of crufia, L. of xguo;, G. col) 
1 the outward part of bread. 

2 the ſhelly part of any thing. 

CRUSTA'CEOUS, cruſty, cover'd with a 
ſhell or cruſt, 

CRU'STY, a familiar low word for captiou, 
ſnappiſn. 

CRUT CH, a ſupport for an impotent, o 
lame perſon, | 

CRUSA'DO, or CRUZ ATE, a Portugl 
coin of 3 8. value, 

To CRY (of crier, F.) 1 to weep, to fie 

rears, | 
2 to lament, or deplore, 
3 to bawl or clamour. % 
4 to publiſh in the market, ſtreets, &, 
CRY, 1 the noiſe of the voice. 
2 weeping, or lamenting. 
3 the noiſe of hounds. 

CRYPTA, G. (of xeunlw to hide) a hollow 
place or vault ground ; but among 
eccleſiaſtical writers was a church 
round, where the primitive Chriſtians 
ſ-rbled in times of perſecution: ſome > 
our cathedrals have them yet under ther 
quire, which the Germans call bft, anc 
we bret, and under-croft, both from cf. 

corruptly. 

CRYPTO'GRAPHY (of ngunlee fear 
and yeaho to write) the art of ſecret 
writing, or of writing in cypher. 4 

CRYPTO'LOGY (of xgunlog ſecret, 10 
aoſog a ſpeech) ſecret diſcourſing, t um- 
pering privately, ' 

CRY!STAL, F. (of agua her, G. 
cold, and piAaw to draw together) 


of xa 
a bright 
, ud 


do fix or faſten) x to b 
0. caly 
mercileſs, barbarow, 
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CUC 
3 tranſparent mineral; but thought by 
-— RE i be water frozen into that 
ight ſubſtance. el of Of 
CRYSTALLINE, like to cryſtal in bright- 


CAYSTALLI NE humour of the eye, this hu- 
mour lies immediately next ro the aqueous, 
within the opening of the tunica uvea, and 
like a glaſs put over a hole, collects and 
refracts the rays of light falling upon it, 

being very pellucid, in figure of a lens 
equally. CONVEX. 

cob, 5 bear's whelp. | | 
2 a fox and marten of the firſt year. : 

CUBATURE of a ſolid (in Geometry) is 
the finding the ſolid content of it. 

CUBE (of cabus, L. of aue, G. a die) a 
ſelid body in form of a die, having ſix 
equal ſides, being all ſquares. ——— 

CUBE rot of any number or quantity, is ſuch 
2 number or quantity, which if multiplied 
into iefelf, and that product again multi- 
plied by the firſt number or quantity, the 
laſt product ſhall be equal to the number 
or quantity whereof it is the cube root; 
23 2 is the cube root of 8, becauſe 2 
times 2 is 4, and 2 times 4 is $ z and 
a + b is the cube root of a 3+. 3 abb =o 
zbaa + 1 ve OM 

CUBEBS, an aromatic fruit brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, | , 

CUBIC, or CU/BICAL, belonging to, or 
having the figure of a cube. | 
CUBIC eguations (in Algebra) is ſuch an 
equation, wherein the unknown quantities 
anſe to three dimenſions; as x 3 —— 43 

-b3, or #3 TL =, Ke. 
CUBIT (of cubitus, L.) 1 the length of the 
arm from the elbow” to the end of the 
middle finger, or (according to ſome) 


from the elbow to the wriſt of the hand. | 


2 2 meaſure of a foot and half. 
CU'BO.-cube (in Mathematics) the ſixth power. 
CUCKING Fool, formerly called tumbrel, an 
engine invented for the puniſhment” of 
ſcolds, and unquiet women, by immerging 
them over head and ears in water. 
CUCKOLD, one whoſe wife defiles the 
marriage bed, 
WWCKOO, or CUICKOW, a well-known 


bird, 

CUCKOW flower, the name of an herb, 
otherwiſe called Lady's ſmock, 

Tc fing like a CUCKO W, to harp always up- 
en the ſame ſtring. 

CUCKQUEAN, a whore. 2 

CUCUMBER, or CO'WCUMBER (of cu- 

_ L. of curvo to bend) a well Hs 
ruit, 

CU'CURBITE (of cucurbita, L. a gourd) a 
chemical veſſel made in form of a gourd, 
uſed in diſtillation, &c. | 

CUCURSITINT !ubrici L. worms that breed 


| 


C UL. 
in the entrails of a human body, in the 
- ſhape of ſeeds. | 
CUCURBI'TULA, a cupping glaſs, 
CU/CUYOS, an American fly that . ſhines in 
the night. ; 955 
COD, the inward part of the throat in beaſts. 
To chew the CU D, 1 to chew the meat over 
again, as a cow, &c. does. | 
2. to think and refle& upon, | 
CU/DDEN, or CUDDY, a changeling, or 
ſilly fellow, 
To CU/DDLE, a vulgar word, fignifying to 
tiddle, or make much of. ; 
CU/DGEL (of duale, Du. a knotted tick) a 
ſtaff to fight with, 
To CUDGEL, 1 to beat with a cudgel, 
2 to beat one's brains about a thing. 
CUE, 1 giving notice when to ſpeak, 
2 mood or humour. 
3 a round flick to play at billiards. 
To walk in CUERPO, to walk without a 
cloak, : 
CUFF 7 1 A ſleeve, 
2 a box, or blow. 
CUFNAGE, the making tin up into pegs, 
Ec. 
CUFRASS (of cuiraſſe, F.) armour for the 
back and breaſt, 
CUTRASSIERS, F. horſemen armed with 
cuiraſles, 
CUFSSES (of cuiſſar, F.) armour for the 
thigh. 
CU'/LDEYS, a ſort of religious people once 
in Scotland, 
CU'LERAGE, an herb. | 
CU'LINARY (of culinarius, L. of caling a 
kitchen) belonging to a kitchen. 
To CULL, x to pick and chuſe. 
2 to take out. en ant | 
CU'/LLANDER, a fort of diſh, with holes, 
to ſtrain beans, peaſe, &c. 
CU'LLER, a ſheep drawn out of the flock, 
not being good for meat. 
CU/ULIONS (of courllons, F.) 1 the ftones 
or teſticles. : 
2 (among Gardners) are round roots of 
plants, whether ſingle, double, &c. 
+ CU'LLIS, the ſtrained juice of boiled meat. 
CULLV, a milk-ſop, one that is apt to be 
led by the noſe. 
To CULLV one, to make a tool of him. 
CULM, a ſort of coals uſed by ſmiths. 
CULMIFFEROUS (of calmus a ftalk, and 
fero to bear, L.) ftalk-bearing. 
CULMIFEROUS plants (in Botany) are ſuch 
as have a ſmooth- joined ſtalk, generally 
hollow, and wrapped about with ſingle, 
narrow, long, ſharp- pointed leaves, having 
their feed contained in chaffy huſks, as 
wheat, barley, &c, 
To CULMINATE (of culmino, L. of culmen 
the top) to come to the top. Fe | 
To CU'/LMINATE (ia Aſtronomy) is to 
come 


- 


CUP 
come to the meridian; thus, when the ſun 
or a ſtar comes to the meridian, or higheſt 
point, it is ſaid, to culminate. 

CU'LPABLE (of culpabilis, L. of culpa a 
fault) guilty, worthy of blame. 

CU/LPRIT, a formal word uſed in trials. 

CULRAGE, the name of an herb, general- 
ly called arſe- ſmart. 

CULT H, the bottom of the ſea where oiſters 
breed. 

To CULTIVATp (of cultiver, F. of cultus, L. 

tillage) 1 to till and manure the ground, 

2 to improve, or perfect. 
CULTURE, 1 tillage, or improvement. 

2 polite education. 
CU'LVER, a dove, or pigeon. 5658 
CU'/LVERIN, a ſpecies of ordnance,” of 

which there are three forts, viz, the extra- 

ordinary, the ordinary, and the leaſt ſized 
culverin, 

CU'LVERIN extracrdinary, is five inches 
and a half in bere, thirteen foot long, 
weighs four thouſand eight hundred pounds. 
Its charge of powder is about twelve pounds, 
and it carries a ſhot of five inches and a half 
in diameter, weighing twenty pounds, 

CULVERIN ordinary, weighs four thouſand 
five hundred pounds, and is twelve foot 
long ; the weight of the ball is ſeventeen 
pounds five ounces, 

CULVERIN of the leaſt fize, is five inches 
in bore, eleven foot long, weighing about 
four thouſand pounds, carries a ſhot three 
inches and a half in diameter, weighing 
fourteen pounds nine ounces. _ 

CU'LVERTAIL (among Shipwrights) is the 
faſtning the ſhip's carlings into the beam. 

CULVERTAIL (among Carpenters) is a par- 
ticular manner of joining pieces in building, 

To CU'MBER, 1 to trouble, or moleſt. 

2 to burden, or load, 

3 to hinder, or let, 

4 to ſtop up, or crowd, 
CU'/'MBERSOME, or CU'/MBEROUS, 

troubleſome, unwieldy, inconvenient. 

CU/MFERY, the name of an herb, 

CMI, F. the name of an herb, and its ſeed. 

To CUMULATE (of cumulo to heap, L. of 
cumulus, an heap) to heap up, or increaſe. 

CUNCTA/TION (of canctatio, L. of cuucto 
to delay) delay, or prolonging of time, 

CUNETTE (m Fortification) is a -deep 


trench about four fathom wide, ſunk along 


the middle of a dry moat, to make the 

paſſage more difficult to the enemy. 
CU/NNER, a fiſh. | 
CU'/NNING, 1 tkilfulneſs, or invention. 

2 craftineſs. 
CU!NNING Aan, 1 a ſoothſayer, or fortune- 

teller. 

2 a magician, or inchanter. ; 
CUNNNINGLY, 1 ſkilfully, artificially, 

2 craftily, or with fraud. 
CUP, a veſſel to drink out of, 


CUR 


| CUP (in Botany) the husk wherein the flow- 
er grows. 155 b cu 
To CUP, to apply cupping-glaſſes, 
CU'PID (of cupido, L. of cupio to deſire) the _ 
fabulous God of Love, | 8 
CUPUPITY, lu, defire, paſſqun. ke 
CU'POLA (of capo, It.) a round lover, 0 b 
arched tower, in building, Fg by 
CU!PPEL (of conpelle, F.) an inftrument v4 & 
by refiners. 5 | 141 af 10 
CU/PPING-G/aſs, a ſort of glaſs vial aps}; - 
to the fleſhy _e of the Low he” on "a 
wind, corrupt blood, &c, „ * 
CURABLE, what may be cured, - CU 
CU'RACY, the office. of a curate, To © 
CURA TEE (of curator, L. an overſeer) apr 5 
ſon or vicar of a pariſh, | 
To CURB (of courber, F. to bend) 1 w 9s, 
* bridle, or rein. 4 30 
2 to check, or reſtrain. 12 
CURB, 1 part of a horſe's bridle. CURE 
2 a ſwelling beneath a horſe's hoof, hank 
3 a covering to a well. G To CL 
To CU/RDLE, 1 to make curds, 1 
2 to crud, or turn into curds, _ CURS 
CURE, 1 a remedy, or medicine.) | Ker 
2 the curing any diſtemper, or wound. cb AS 
3 a charge of ſouls. | run) f 
4 a benefice, CURSO 
To CURE, 1 to heal a wound, &c. tical 1 
2 to ſalt or pickle meat, fiſh, &c. ſlides, 
CU'RFEW (of cowvrir to cover, and feu fire, dial th 
F.) the eight-o'clock bell which was fit CURST 
ordered to be rung by William the conque- Go 
ror, to give every body warning to cover CURST) 
their fire, and put out their lights, ly hum 
CURIO'SITY (of curiofite, F. of curirftn, To CR 
L. of curo to regard) 1 a paſſion, or & cut off, 
fire of ſeeing, or knowing, proper a1 
2 delicateneſs, or niceneſs. CURTAI 
3 diligent ſearching into abſtruſe things, a bed, y 
4 neatneſs, or elegancy. £1 CURTAn 
5 overmuch care. | CURTANN 
6 a rarity, or ſomething to be admired, pointleſs ; 
CURIOUS (of curioſus, L. of cura care) kings and 
1 deſirous of ſeeing or knowing any thing, nation, 2 
2 fine, or exquiſite. cy, 
3 nice, or delicate. URTATE 
4 exact, or accurate. diſtance of 
5 too careful. ; + fun reduc 
To CURL, to twirl, or turn up. URTATI 
CU/RLEW, the name of a bird. | Ince betw 
CU'/RLINGS (among Hunters) the little ſpots the ſun, a 
ted curls wherewith the bur of a deer! URTI cone 
head is powdered, 5 Ns top cut 
CURMU'DGEON, a cloſe-fiſted nisi RTILAG 
fellow. : , Sround, or 
CU'RNOCK,, a meaſure of corn, cunan- r houſe, 
ing four buſhels, URTLASS 
CURR, a mongrel dog. wed 45 2 kind 
CU'RRANTS, or CU'!RRANS, 2 "RVATUR 
fruit of the grape kind. Up bend) cx 
CU'RRANTO. See Courant. As the 


CU'RRENT, 1 that goes or paſſes, : dt 


* " „ 


„ 

2 that is eſtabliſhed, or received. 
CURRENT, ſub. a ſtream, | 
CURRENTS (in Navigation) are certain pro- 
greſſive motions of the waters of the ſea in 
ſeveral places, either quite down to the 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth ; 
by means of which, all bodies (as "hips, 
&c,) moving therein, are compelled to al- 
ter their direction or velocity, or both ; and 
ſubmit to the law impoſed upon them by it, 
CURRIER, 1 a dreſſer of leather. 

2 one who combs and dreſſes horſes, 
CU'RRISH, 1 doggiſh, 
| 2 churliſh, or moroſe. 

To CURRY (of corroyer, F.) 

ther, ; 
4 to comb, &c. a horſe, 

to bruſh one's coat. 
To CURRY Favour, to infinuate one's 

into favour, | 


1 to dreſ, lea- 
ſelt 


horſes. | 
To CURSE, 1 to wiſh ill to. 
2 to ſwear, or blaſpheme. Cots 
CU'RSITER, or CU!RSITOR, a chancery- 
clerk, who makes out original writs. 
CURSORY (of curſorius, L. of curro to 
run) ſlight, haſty, running over haſtily, 
CURSORY, or CURSOR, (in mathema- | 
tical Inftruments) is any ſmall piece that 
ſlides, as, the piece in an equinoctial ring- - 
dial that ſlides to the day of the month. 
CURST, 1 curſed, ; 
2 herce, ſhrewd. W 
CURSTNESS, fierceneſs, or a dogged, ſur- 
ly humour. | 
To CURTAIL (of curto, L. to ſhorten) to 


proper and figurative ſenſe. 
CURTAIN (of courtine, F,) a hang og about 
2 bed, window, &c. | 


CURTAIN (in Fortification) See Courtine. 


care) kings and Queens of England at their coro- 
; nition, as an emblem of clemency and 
mercy, 
LURTATE diftance (in Aſtronomy) is the 
liltance of the place of a planet from the 
+ ſun reduced to the ecliptic, 
LURTATION (in Aſtronomy) is the diffe- 
rence between the diftance of a planet from 
the ſun, and curtated diſtance, 
URTI cone (in Geometry) is a cone with 
85 top cut off by a plane parallel to its baſe, 
RTILAGE, a garden plat, piece of 
3 or yard belonging to, and lying near 
ouſe. 2 


URTLASS, or CURTLE -ax (of contelas, 
F.) a kind of weapon. 

RVATURE (of curvatura, L. of curvo 
— bend) crookedneſs, or bending, 

NVE, the ſame as crooked, 
Keks (in Geometry) are ſuch linzs, 
Watch running on contnuaily in all di- 


3 


. 


CURRY-Comb, an inſtrument for dreſſing 


cut off, to diſmember, or diminiſh, in a 


CURTA/NA, king Edward the confeffor's | 
pointleſs ſword, which is carried before the 


4 


| 


j 


CUT 


tections, may be cut by one right line in 
more points than one ; or which include a 
ſpace with one right line, either returnigg 
— making infinite excut - 
ons. 
Curves are divided into Algebraical, or 
Geometrical, and Tranſcendent, See Ge- 
metrital curves, and Tranſcendental curves. 
CU/RVET (of caurvetra, It.) a certain mo- 
tion or gait of a horſe. 
CURVILUNEAL fgures (in Geometry) 
ſpaces bounded by crooked lines, as the 
cucle, ellipſis, &c. | 
CU'SHIOW (of couffin, F.) a fort of pillow 
to fit, &c, on. | : 
CUSP. (of caſpis, L. the point of a ſpear) a 
point. In Aſtronomy it ſignifies the points, 
or horns of the moon. - 
CU'SPATED (in Botany) is when the leaves 
of a flower end in a point. | 


CU/STARD, a ſort of focd made with milk, 


eggs, &c. 
CU”STODY (of cuſtodia, L. of cuſtes a keeper) 
1 keeping, or preſerving. 
2 a priſon, or place where priſoners are 
kept. 
ward of a child in nonage. 
CUSTOM (of cciirzme, F.) 1 habit, or uſe, 
2 buſineſs at a tradeſman's ſhop. 
3 the tax which commodities pay. | 
CU/STOM-houſe, the office where the king's 


cuſtoms are paid, 


| CU/STOMER, 1 one who buys any thing, 


2 an officer of the cuſtom- houſe. 
To CUT (of conper, F.) 1 to part, or dis 
vide. 

2 to prune, or fop, 
3 to fell trees. 
4 as horſes do their heels, 
5 to geld, or caſtrate, 
6 to grave, or carve, 
7 to hack, or cut in pieces, 
8 to wound, or hurt. 
9 to delve the ground. 
10 to mangle, or hack. 
11 to pare, or elip. ; 
12 to croſs each other, as lines, &c. do- 
13 to make a figure, 
CUT, 1 a cleft, or notch, 
2 a ftroke, or blow. | 
3 a way, or the ſhorteſt cut to a place, 
4 a misfortune or calamity. 
5 a ſlice or piece of fleſn, &e. 
6 a picture in a book, &c. 
7 a gaſh, or wound, | 
8 a lot, or chance; as, to draw cuts, 
9 foundly in drink. 
CUT-purſe, a pick-pocket, * 
CUT-throat, a villain, or murderer. 8 
CUT-throat place, an inn or tavern, where 
they exact upon people. 
CUTE, unfermented wine, 
CUTE, a low word, uſed inſtead 
witty, 


* 


- 


— 


of acute, 


_ 
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CU'TICLE (of cuticulr, L. a dim. of cutis a 
ſkin) the outmoſt ſkin, | 

CUTI'CULAR, or CUTA'NEOUS, of, or 
belonging to the ſkin, 

CU/TLACE (of coutelas, F.) a hanger, or 
kind of ſhort ſword, 

CU/TLER (of coutelier, F.) a maker and ſeller 
of ſwords, knives, &c. 

CU!TTED, ſcolding, brawling, quarrelſome. 

CU/TTERS, the little ſtreaks in the beam of 
a deer. 

CU/TTLE, the cuttle fiſh. 

CUVETTE (in Fortification) is a deep trench 
about four fathom broad, which is com- 
monly ſunk in the middle of the great dry 
ditch, till you come to water, and ſerves 
both to prevent the befiegers mining, and 
alſo the better to keep off the enemy. 

CUY/NAGE, the making up of tin, for con- 
veniency of carriage. 

CYCLE (of xd, G. of xvxacw, to turn 
in a circle) a perpetual revolution of cer- 
tain numbers, which ſucceſſively go on from 
the firſt to the laſt, and then return again 

to the firſt, and ſo circulate perpetually. 
There are three principal cycles, viz. the 
cycle of Indiction, the cycle of the Moon, 

and the cycle of the Sun. 

CYCLE of Indiction, is a revolution of fifteen 
years, which was firſt eſtabliſhed by Con- 
ſtantine in the year 312. 

CYCLE of the Mon, or golden number, is a 
revolution of nineteen years, which began 
one year before Chriſt, in which ſpace of 
time (according to Meton the Athenian, 
who was the inventor) the new and full 
moons return to the ſame days of the Ju- 
han year they were on before, and ſhe be- 
gins again her courſe with the ſun. 

But this cycle, which is followed in ec- 
cleſiaſtical computations, is not juſt, for af- 
ter 312 years, the new and full moons will 
not return to the ſame days of the Julian 
year, but there will be an error of one 
whole day; and this is the reaſon of the 
difference between the aſtronomical and ec- 
cleſiaſtical new and full moons. 

CYCLE of the Sun, is a revolution of twen- 
eight years, in which time the ſame domi- 
nical letter returns in the ſame order, and 
leap-years expire, and the 29th year the 
cycle begins again. 

CYCLISCUS, a circular inſtrument uſed by 
ſurgeons, to ſcrape away rottenneſs, 

CY'/CLOID 3, or TRO'THOID 3, is a 
curve, as ABC, deſcribed by the given 
point a, in the periphery of a circle, while 
the circle rolls along a right line, as AC, 
from the point A, where the curve begins, 
to the point C, where it ends. See fig, 25, 

"CYCLOTVDAL + ſpace, is the ſpace contained 
between the curve ABC, and the right line 
AC, Fig. 25. | ' 
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 CY!CLOPS, they were an ancient people in. 


CE 


| CYCLOUMETRY (of able A circle, and 


{4£1pzw to meaſure, G.) the art of meaſur. 
ing circles, OTE | 
CYCLOPAE'DIA (of xvxMonaidiia, G. o 
une a circle, and waidela doctrine) 

the whole circle of arts and ſcientes. 


habiting the iſland of Sicily, which wer, 


mighty great men; whence the poets gar: 3 
them the name of giants. | 
CY'GNET), a young ſwan. 7 : 
CYGNUS, L. a ſwan, a conſtellation in th "oo 
northern hemiſphere. DAB 
CY'LINDER (of zvaiv$eoc, O. of an th To D 
roll) a roller, or rolling ſtone. at 
CYLINDER (in Geometry) a ſolid, in fm 2 to 
of a rolling ſtone. 4 | 3 to 
CYLINDER charged (in Gunnery, de lit 
Charged cylinder, * 4 to 
CYLVNDRICAL, belonging to, or « the DABU' 
form of a cylinder, befor, 
CYLINDRICAL ſpeculum, is a cylinder d of ou 
poliſhed metal. DACE, 
CY'MA, G. (in Botany) the top of any plat, DACRY 
CYMA'TIUM (in ArchiteQure) a membe, 2 king 
whereof there are two ſorts, viz. the Dum DACRY 
and the Leſbic. The Doric is a membet 1 
that has a concavity leſs than a ſemicires by thei 
lar one, and a projecture equal to half the &c. 
altitude, The Leſbic is both concave and Da cry 
convex, having the projecture equal to hi foot in 
the altitude. i | of three 
CY/MBAL (of xvuCany, G. of wu two ſho 
hollow) a muſical inſtrument,  . DAD, or 
CY!'MBALIST), one that plays on. a cymbal begin to 
CYNA'!NTHROPY (of auwy a dog, and u DAO, a 
oe a man, G.) madneſs cauſed by the ſome w 
dite of a dog, the midd 
| CYNEGEF/TICKS (xvmnyt);xa, G. of un tween it 
a dog, and nytowa: to interpret or as VADOCK 
pound) books that treat of hunting, tree, 
CYUNICAL, dogged, churliſh, ſtoic· like. AMON, 
CY'NICS (of zuv:u0;,. G. of xu a day) 1 us; but 
ſect of philoſophers, followers of Antiftt the latter, 
nes and Diogenes, ſo called from their chu PAFFODII 
liſh behaviour. | called daft) 
CYNODENTES (of ue, G. a dog, ws 0 DAG [6 
dens, L. a tooth) dog teeth. fleece, 
CYNO'SURA, G. a conſtellation of fer AGGER, 
ſtars, being otherwiſe called urſa miner. 2 a mark ij 
CY/ON (of cion, F.) a graft or ſucker di 'CCER / 
tree. 19 * DAL 
CYPHER, See CIPHER. cloaths with 
CY'PRESS, the name of a tree. P DAIGN, 
CYRTOMA, G. a tumour in any pat d v, 20. 
the body. Fa P 2 ordinary, 
CZAR (of Cæſar, L.) the emperor of My 7 
covy. | „, ſu 
CZ ARDNA, the empreſs of Mylcory | * Tv, ad} 
5 | w_ | Fee, not 
4 5 ſumptuous 
excellent, 
Iqueamiſh, 


* 


DAI 


D. 


AB, 1 a light blow on the chops. 
2 a dirty clout. | | 
3 2 lump of dirt, &c. | 
4 one {killed in an affair, 
6 a ſea-fiſh, | E 
6 2 contemptuous name for a woman. 
DAB cbict, a fowl ſo called. 
To DA/BBLE (of dabbelen, Du.) 1 to fp 
about in the water and dirt. . 
2 to dirty one's cloaths. . 
z to meddle in an affair, in which one has 
little ſxill. | 
4 to tamper with a perſon, : 
DABU'SE, or DABU/ZE, a weapon carried 


of our mace, 
DACE, a ſmall fiſh, | 
| DACRYOUDES s (of Jaxzupua, G. a tear) 
kind of weeping ulcer. 
S D\CRYOPOE'OS (of Jaxev a tear, and 
av to excite) ſuch things as excite tears 
by their acrimony, as horſe-radiſh, onions, 
&c. 
DACTYLE (of Taxlvnog, G. a finger) a 
foot in Latin and Greek verſe, conſiſting 
of three ſyllables, the firſt long, the other 
two ſhort, 
DAD, or DADDY, fo infants, when they 
begin to ſpeak, call their fathers, 
DA/DO, a term in architecture, uſed by 


K. 


EE F 


yy the ſome writers for a die, being the part in 
the middle of the pedeſtal of a column, be- 

f un tween its baſe and the cornice, 

or a- DADOCK, the rotten heart, or body of a 


free, 


like, DAMON, L. a ſpirit, a good or bad geni- 
"AY us; but among the Chriſtians tis chiefly 
niifthe the latter, | 
ir chu }:\'FFODIL, the name of a flower, uſually 


called daffy-down-dilly,, 

0 DAG ſheep, to cut away the ſkirts of the 
eece, | 

AGGER, Dan, 1 a poinard, or ſhort ſword, 

2 a merk in printing, like a croſs; as t- 
'CGER #/þ, a ſort of ſea-fiſh, 

d DA'GGLE, to dawb the ſkirts of one's 

cloaths with dirt, &c. 

d DAIGN, See To Deign. : 

NLV, adj. 1 that happens every day. 

2 ordinary, common. 

MLY, adv. every day, day by day. 

IV, ub, a nicety, or tit-bit, 

INT V, adj, 1 fine, delicate. 

Þ brave, noble, | 

W ſumptuous, coſtly, 

| excellent, choice, ſelect. 


lqueamiſh, that loatheth and cannot 
brook, 


Mi, &c. 18 kept. 


before the Grand Signior, in the nature | 


„ 
DAISY, or DAZ V, a flower fo called. 
DAIZ (of dais, F.) a canopy of ſtate. 


DA KIR, a number of ten hides. 
DAKIR her, a fowl ſo called. 


DA'LLIANCE, 1 ſport, paſtime, recreation. 
2 wantonneſs, toying. | 
To DA'/LLY, I to flatter, or compliment. 
2 to trifle, or toy with. 
3 to play the fool with. 
4 to delay, or prolong time. 

5 to play the wanton with. 
DALMA/TICK, a kind of white garment 
worn by deacons in the church of Rome. 

DAM, 1 a mother. 

2 a floodgate, or weer, in a river or fon, 
To DAM, to ftop up. | 
DA”MAGE (of dommage, F.) prejudice, los, 
hurt, detriment, diſadvantage. | 
DA”MASK (from the eity of Damaſcus) 

1 a ſort of flower*d ſilk. 
2 a ſort of flower'd linnen, 
To DAMASK vine, to take off the edge of 
the cold, by ſhewing it to the fire. 
DAME, F. a lady; but among country 
people it ſignifies miſtreſs. | 
DAMES violet, the name of an herb. 
' DAMISE'LLA, a little damſel, a miſs, a la- 
dy of pleaſure. | 
To DAMN (of damno, L. of dammum harm) 
1 to condemn, or judge to hell. 
2 to curſe, or ban. 
3 to explode, or cry down, _ 
DAMNATA terra, L. (among Chemiſts) is 
the caput mortuum, or the maſs remaining 
in the veſſel after diſtillation. 
DAMNATION, the wretched condition of 
the damned. 


- 


num harm, and facio to do) to endamage, 
to prejudice, or hurt, | 
DAMP, Dan. x wetneſs, or moiſture, 
2 a vapcur which, ariſes in mines. 
3 a ſhock, 
To DAMP, 1 to render moiſt. 
2 to diſhearten, or caſt down, 
DA/MSEL (of damoiſelle, F.) a young maiden, 
DA/MSIN, or DAMSON, a fort of plumb 
like a damaſk prune, whence its name. 
To DANCE (of danſer, F.) 1 to actuate the 
body according to compoſed meaſure. 
2 to jump, hop, or ſkip.. 5 ; 
DANDELVON (of dent de lion, F. 1. e. the 
lion's tooth) an herb. 
DA/NDEPART, 1 a ſmall coin made by 
king Henry VII. 
2 a dwarf, or ſmall perſon. 
To DANDLE, 1 to fondle, or make much 
gf. | | 


2 to toſs, or jump in one's arms. 


Ny, or DAIRV-bouſe, a place where | 


 DA/'NDRAFF, DANDRUFF, or DAN. 
DRIFF {of dan a ſcab, and d op, S. dire 
ty) a ſcurf ſtickiog to the ſkin of the head. 
Q 2. DANE- 


_ | DALE (of dal, Dan.) a little valley, or bot- 
tom between two hills. Foy 


To DA/MNIFY (of damnifico, L. of dam- 


o 


— 
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DANEGELT 2, a tribute laid by the Danes, | ger) * — of the palm · tree, that grow t 
lorded 1 ver the Saxons, Ke 3 8 4 
AE 3 — 2 an herb uſually DA TIVE caſe, in Grammar (of dativu,, 1, 0 
D = 5 f, 185 ha of do to give) the third of the fix caſes of DE, 
DANGER, F. peril, hazard, riſque. DAUCOS, L. fort of Ms 15 
3 2 5 | ot. 2 
DANGEROUS, hazardous, or full of dan AO TER, . fem dle child. a My 
To DANGLE, x to hang ſwing ſuang. To > to frighten, teriſy, or dl. hs 
, . cou . 
2 to be always hanging about a woman. DAUNTLESS, intrepid, fearleſs 
! R, ſo the women call a man who” | , 0 | : 3 
Pete wy _ als the ſex, and is fond of | To eee $ rg wel 0 lay over ith 4 
hole company, but never makes warm love 2 to cloak, or 0 — 25 DEA 
to them | h * —— f | 
. 880 t to bri . 
PETING, angling near the ſurface of the : 64 tf, * gr 4m 
Water. f . . 
icht, briſk. | DAWN, the break of day, i 5 
DA'PPE " _ : 8 e, DAY, I the light, in oppoſition to night DEAN 
DAYPPLE, i DAPPLED, ſpotted with a | 2 2 _ of gr cr ates wm 
| =} tificial, or civil, 1 abro; 
To DARE, ag or and, = | DAY raw, i fs of ta 8 
2 to challenge, or defy, ; 2 : the revolution of the earth about Rural I 
DARING, bold, adventurous, hardy. . is Ts h 3 erfurt in twins Bg 
DARK, f e, fall of darkock. - e, and begins awe ar tie ook 
: full of darkneſs. 3 l . WI 
* Ml amy 1 to be eee 7 222 br NN gk = * 
- 8 2 1 a 0 © 
DECK. - pms ſub. gloominels, | wrong ee places of the ca ; DEAR! 
or © e ; nder the equinoctial they are 
1 ſub. a favourite, or a beloved hues long under the poles they ar 1 
. note 
DARLING, adj. dear, or beloved, b . diger from e. W why DEATE 
l ; ee . a its beginning, which is various, oY the 
DARNEX, a ſtuff ſo called. e . 
4 , r t yaon ns' began acco 
. OO | he fn, the Jors nd Al Br Dr 
ee eee —— Kr To DEBA 
T, 1 an arrow, i vith the ancint barquer, 
_ 1 t javelin ſun- ſet. The Egyptians, wi n T ben. 
DASE, 2 fort of fiſh. M 
To DASH, 1 to hit, or ſtrikce againſt. ee = oo ical day; Ju 11 
2 to de daſhed, hurt, or bruiſed. 2 \etimes Genifies battle; as, who pt 3 todifp 
3 to ſpatter with water, or dirt, DA 2 3 wot be To DEB a 
4 to mingle, or mix; as wine with water, DAYS hivk age, life. 0 DEBAY- 
&c. | W arbitrator. or reaſ 
5 to fruſtrate one's hopes. cape hy 2 way ace ſtone, found i 2 to advi 
6 to put one out of countenance, 3 G 1 — . 3 to qua 
7 to ſtrike out with a pen. 1 * E, or DAIZZLE(of dey Dy) DEBA/TE, 
DASH, 1 a blow, or ſtroke. | 2 to hurt the fight by too mu ain 
5 3 5 om! 2 to caſt a miſt before the 8 4 1 3 
„ IP * 
DASTARD (of dhae r, S. diſmayed, and _ pro gh ſtat divine ſervice, & 3 to play t 
aerde, Du. nature) a coward, or faint 1 we” arrs 78 DEBAUCH] 
hearted fellow, 3 e s VEBAUCHE 
DATA, a term in mathematics for ſuch 2 numb'd, N ne. velling, ha 
things or quantities as are known or given, 3 _ * -þ — * lewdneſs, 2 
in order to find out other things thereby, 4 ſenſeleſs, 3: 1 mortal, danger PEBENTUE 
which are unknown, ; any 5 : ted by * of cuſtom x 
DA'TARY (of datarire, F.) an officer in 1 — rful | WE Particular c 
Rome, for collation of church benefices, 3 firange, wo = AY EBENTUL 
DATE, F. 1 a mark expreſſing the time 4 violent, Sag 2 fatally, he for t 
when any thing is done. DEADLY, 0 level bitterly, 2 a bill git 
2 an account of time, 3 3 17 in Navi tion) is the vants for 
DATE (ef datte, F. of dzx]u>o;, G. a fin- [ DEAD-r ans ( OT BET, I. 


DEB 


the ſhip is in by eſtimation 3 and which 


:. either corrected, or confirmed, by a good 
- obſervation. | . 
DEAF, dunny, or thick of hearing. 
DEAL, 1 a quantity, or great deal. 
2 at cards, way or right of dealing them. 
a ſort of wood, 
To DEAL, 1 to trade, or traffic, 
2 to barg2in with a perſon, 
4 to diſtribute the cards. 
4 to manage, or govern, 
OF WIING, 1 buſineſs, or trade. 
2 doing, or acting. 
3 Gfiributing the cards, 
. 4 treatment, or uſage, 
© intercourſe, or correſpondence, 
DEAMBULA/TION' (of deambulatio, L. of 
& about, and ambulo to go) a walking 
abroad. RY | 
DEAN (of decanus, L. a leader) a church 
4pnitary, the head of the college of prieſts, 
Raral DEAN, a clergyman appoint to rule 
over other miniſters' and pariſhes adjoining to 
his own living. | | 
| DEAR, 1 beloved, 
2 coſtly, 


— 


= 


; fir DEARTH, ſcarcity, or famine. 
che DEATH, the ſeparation of ſoul and body. 


DEATH- watch, a little inſect that makes a 
noiſe like a watch. 


nly t 

405 DEA TTHLESS, immortal. 

he N. To DEAURATE (of dæauro, L. of de about, 
1 and auro to gild) to gild or cover with gold. 


To DEBAR, 1 to ſhut out, or exclude, 
2 to hinder, or keep from, 


hour To DEBAROUE, or to DEBARK (of de- 
ancient barquer, F.) to diſembark, or to land, 


To DEBA'SE (of abba:ſſer, F.) 1 to caſt 
down. 

2 to leſſen, or undervalue one's ſelf, 

3 to diſparage, or contemn a thing. 

To DEBASE coin, to forge, or counterfeit it, 


or reaſon, 


or. 
found i 2 to adviſe with one's ſelf, 
J to quarrel, or contend, 
Glen, Du! DEBATE, 1 diſpute in words, 
luſtre 2 ſtrife, or contention, 


rupt, mar, or make lewd, 
2 to deflower a woman. 


3 to play the debauchee. 


velling, hard drinki 
lewdneſs, &c, 1 
JEBENTURE (in Traffic) is the allowance 
of cuſtom paid to a merchant for exporting 
particular commodities, - ; 
JEBENTURE, 1 a dill drawn on the pub- 
he for the payment of a ſoldier's arrears. 
2 a bill given to the king's houſhold ſer- 


o DEBA!TE (of debatre, F.) 1 to diſcourſe, | 


po DEBA'UCH (of debaucher, F.) 1 to cor- | 


DEC 


counts). is à term applied to that which re- 
mains after the account is ſtated. 

To DEBINLITATE (of debilito, L. to wea- 
ken) to weaken, or enfeeble. 

ir weakneſs, infirmity, feeble- 
neſs. 

DEBONW'IR (of 

kind-hearted, 
2 courteous, or complaiſant, 
3 merry, or gay.. 

DEBOSHEE, See Debauchee, | 

DEBT (of decte, F. of debitum, L. of debes 
to owe) what is owing from one man to an- 
other, £ - 

DEBTOR, he that is indebted to another, 

DECA'DE, F. (of deu, G. ten) the num- 
ber of ten, 5 2 

DECADENCE, F. x word lately borrowed 

of the French, to expreſs downfal, or decay. 

DE/CAGON (of den e., G. of dena ten, 
and v]. an angle, or corner) a figure in 
geometry, of ten ſides, and ten angles. 

DE”CALOGUE (of J*xa%oy®-, G. of dena 
ten, and e., a ſpeech) the ten com- 
mandments. 

To DECA MP (of decamper, F.) to remove 
the camp. 

To DEC ANT, to pour off from the dregs. 

DECA'NTER, a glaſs- bottle to decant wine, 
or any other liquor. 

+ To DECA/PITATE (of decapiter, F. of 

| caput, L. a head) to behead, or take off 

one's head, x 

To DECAY (of decbecir, F.) 1 to fail, te 

fall, to decreaſe; ; 

| 2 to wither, or fade, 

3 to grow worſe. | 
4 to loſe one's, or its ſtrength. 

+ To DECEA'SE (of decedo, L. of de from, 
and cedo to depart) to die, or depart out 
of this world, 

| DECETT, cheat, fraud, or guile. 

To DECEIVE (of decrpio, L. of de by, and 

capio to wheedle) 1 to beguile, or chouſe. 
2 to cozen, or cheat. 
3 to mock, or delude, 
4 to wheedle, allure, or trepan. 

| do fruſtrate one's expectations. 

| DECE'MBER, L. (of decem ten) the tenth 

month of the year, reckoning from March, 

which was anciently the beginning of the 
year. 


debonnaire, F.) 1 meek, 


| DECE/MVIRATE (of decemwiri, L. of de- 
DEBAUCHE'E, a libertine, or lewd fellow. | 
VEBAUCHERY, riotous banqueting and re- 
inordinate eating, | 


cem ten, and wiri men) ten men, who were 
appointed by the ancient Romans, to write 
the twelve tables of the Roman law, and 
alſo to govern the commonwealth. inſtead 
of conſuls, but their government laſted but 
two years, t 
DE CENCV (of decentia, L. of deceo to be- 
come) comelineſs, or the being decent. 
DECE/NNIAL (of decennalis, L. of decem ten, 
and annus a year) of ten years, or that laſts 


i the | vants for the payment of their wages. 


EBET, 


L. he oweth (in merchants ac- | 


ten 0 Þ 
years . 


p „ 


D E C 
DECENT, F. (of decens, L. of deceo to be- 
come) ſeemly, comely, meet, handſome, 
DECF/PTION (of deceptio\, L. of decepto to 
deceive) deceiving, or beguiling. 
To DECIDE (of decido, L. of de with, and 
cædo to end) 1 to determine, or end. 
2 to judge, give ſentence, or conclude. 
DECI”DUOUS (of deciduus, L. of de from, 
and cado to fall) that which is apt, or rea- 
dy to fall ; generally ſpoken of the flowers 
and ſeeds of plants. 
DE#/CIMAL arithmetich, is the art 
naging decimal fractions. | 
DECIMAL fractions, are ſuch as have 10, 
100, 1000, &c. for their denominators. 
DECIMAL ſcales, are, in general, any ſcales 
upon a flat rule, that are divided decimally, 
To DE/CIMATE æ regiment, to punith eve- 
ry tenth ſoldier by lot. 
To DECIMATE, to take tythe. 


of ma- 


To DECIPHER (of dechifrer, F.) 1 to ex- 


plain ciphers, or characters. 

2 to unravel, or diſcover an intricate, or 
ſecret buſineſs. 

3 to deſcribe, or ſet one out in his proper 
colours. 6 

DECT'SION, F. reſolution, determination. 

To DECK, to ſet off, or adorn. 

To DECLAI'M (of declame, L, of de of, and 
clamo to ſpeak aloud) 1 to make ſet 
ſpeeches. | 

2 to inveigh, or cry out againſt. 

DECLAMA'TION, an oration made upon a 

theme. 

DECLARA'TION, 1 a ſhewing, declaring, 
or ſetting forth, | 

2 a proclamation, or publick order, 
3 an explication, or expoſition, 
4 a teſtimony, or bearing witneſs, 
To DECLA'RE (of declaro, L. to ſhew) 
1 to publiſh, ſhew, or tell. | 
2 to make plain, or ſhew evidently, 
to open one's mind or thoughts. 


DECLENSION (of declinatio, L. of declino | 


to turn) to vary nouns according to their 
divers caſcs, | 
DECLENSION of a diſeaſe, is when a diſtem- 
per being come to its criſis, ſenſibly abates, 
DECLENSION of manners, is a growing. 
loofer in them, or a corruption of morals, 
DECLINATION (of declinatio, L. of de 
from, and clino to bend) 1 a declining, 
or decaying. 
2 a bowing down. h 
DECLINA'TION of any object (in Aſtrono- 
my) is its diſtance from the equator, mea- 
ſured in an arch of a great circle, perpen- 
dicular to the equator, as e, is the decli- 
nation of the object at e. See fig. 6. 
DECLINATION apparent (in Aſtronomy) 
is the diſtance of the apparent place of 
an object from the equator. 
DECLINATION of the ſea compaſs (in Na- 


{ DECRE'TALS (of decretales, F.) 1 the le 


; . $ : 

DEC 

ridian of any place ; or, it is an arch of the . 
horizon, contain'd between the interſection 
of the magnetic and true meridian. 


DECLINATION of a wall, or plane in a; ns 
ling) isan arch of the ES ING wa 
either between the plane and the prime ve 
vertical circle, if you reckon it from ef th 
-4 mw z 2 between the meridian and 8 
the plane, if you account it frot 
or Cath, 1 e NP 

DECLI/NATORIES, are inſtruments co. 2 
trived for taking the declinations, inclia. . 
tions, and reclinations of planes, and ne 5 

of ſeveral kinds. Fg 

To DECLINE (of decline, L. of de fron my 

and clino to bend) I to avoid, or reful, ; 
2 to bend downwards, DET 
3 to vary a noun, &. a 
4 to decay, or fail.- i 

DECLI'VITY (of declivitas, L. of 4 h 8 
and chwus ſlanting, or ſloping) a bendy, 7 Fo 
or leaning downward. 45 

DECO'CTION (of decoffum, L. of d fron, ch 
and coguo to boil) a diet-drink boiled. 2 to 

DECOLLA/TION (of decollatio, L, of deal To DE 
to behead) a beheading. ad 4 

DECOMPO'SITE, or DECOMPOUNDED N 
(of N e „L. of de from, con toge- DEDU( 

ther, and pono to put) a double compound, trad 
or word compounded of more than two, 2 2c 

To DEYCORATE (of decoro, L. of dew DEED | 
grace) to grace, adorn, embelliſh, or trim, 2 wh 

DECORA'TION, an ornament, or embel- * DEED 
liſhment. | To DEE 

+ DEYCOROUS (of decorus, L. of dice to + DEE 
become) handſome, comely, graceful, tor in t] 

DECO'RUM, L. handſomeneſs, decency, c DEEP, a 

. good grace, | ; 2 920 

DECO V, 1a place for catching wild foul, 3 cunni 
2 a lure, or wheedle to draw in, | 4 lecret 

To DECO, to allure, entice, or draw in. « abſiry 

To DECREA'SE, 1 to diminiſh, or ver 6 far fr 
away. | DEEP, ful 

2 to wane, as the moon doth. DEER, a 

DECREE (of decretum, L. of decerno to de· To DEFA/ 
termine) 1 a ſtatute, or ordinance, aboliſh 

2 a principle, or precept of a wiſe mat, 2 to disfi 

3 a purpoſe, or reſolution, 3 'o blot 
To DECREE, 1 to order or appoint, 4 to cory 
2 to determine o: reſolve. VEFATLA! 
DE'/CREMENT (of decrementum, I. of 4- rf 
creſco to decreaſe) decreaſe, or waſte, fakes to 
DECRE"PIT, k. (of decrepitus, L. of d- cut off, 
crepo to wax old) crazy, or decay d with ages 2 to dedu4 
DECREPITA/TION (in Chemiſtry) is the 0 DEF Ay 
crackling noiſe which ariſes from ſalt's des llander, dit 

| t in a crucible, &c. over a gentle fire, 0 DEFA 
+ DECRE'/SCENT (of decreſcens, 1 15 about, ang 


creſco to decreaſe) the moon in 
quarter. 


DECRE'TAL, of, or belonging to a decree, 


cond of the three volumes of the ca 


vigatiop) is its variation from the true Me- |. 


law, 


SY 


W To DEEM, to think, or judge. 


DEEP, adj. 1 profound, or great learning. 


0 DEFA'ME (of defamo, L. to lander) to 


DEF 
2 name given to the pope's letters. 
To DECRY! Fo decrier, F.] x to cry down, 
or ſpeak ill of. | 
2 to aboliſh, or abrogate. g ; 
DECUMBITURE (among Phyficians) is 
when a diſeaſe ſeizes a man ſo violently, 
that he is obliged to keep his bed. | 
DECUPPLE (of decuplus, L. of Zina, G. 
ten, and plus, L. more) tenfold. | : 
DECUSSA/TION, a term in optics, fignify- 
ing the croſſing of any two lines, rays, 
&c, when they meet in a point, and then 
o on ſeparately from each other, 
To DECVPHER. See To decipber, : 
To DE DICATE (of dedico, L. of de for, 
and dico to appoint) to conſecrate, devote, 
or addreſs. | 


church, 5 
2 the dedicating, or addreſſing a book to a 
perſon, 


To DEDU'CE (of deduco, L., of de from, 


thing from another, T 
2 to derive one word from another, 
To DEDU'/CT (of deduco, L. of de from, 
and duco to take) to ſubtract, or take away 
from, „ 
DEDUCTION, x an abatement, or ſub- 
traction. | | 5 
2 a concluſion, or conſequence. 
DEED, 1 an action, or thing done, | 
2 an inſtrument, or contract. N 
DEED poll, a ſingle deed unindented. 


+ DERM ST ER, a kind of judge, or arbitra- 
tor in the iſle of Man. | 


2 profound, or dead; as a deep ſleep, &c. 
3 cunning, or crafty. 8 
& lecret, or very cloſe, 
5 abſttuſe, difficult, 
b far from the bottom, 
DEEP, fob.. the fen 7 et 
WEER, a certain wild . beaſt of the foreſt. 


. 


2 to disfigure, or deform. 

3 bo blot out, or expunges . 

4 to corrupt, or deprave. 

VEFATLANCE, a default. CDS; 

To DEFALK (of defalce, L. of de from, and 
Falko to cut, or prune) 1 to prune, or 
Cut off, \ i of kl | 

2 to deduct, or abate. + * | 


4 


lander, diſcredit, ot back - bite. ö 
0 DEFAUTICATE (of defatigo, L. of de 
About, and fatigo to tire) to weary, or tire, 
[FAULT (of defaut, F.) 1 defect or want. 
2 Dun-appearance in court at a day afſigned. 


„ 


Jen Hunting) the dogs at a fault, or loſs. 


WE EA/SANCE, DEFEUSANCE, or DE. 


DEDICA'TION, 1 the conſecration of a 


and duco to draw) 1 to gather or infer one 


To DEFA CE (of effacer, F.) 1 to ſpoil, or | 
aboliſh (of off NN 14 2 


* 


DEF 


another more public, or ſolemn, 
To DEFEAT (of defaire, F.) 1 to rout, or 
+ overthrow. | ; 
2 to deceive, or diſappoint. | 
3 to aboliſh, . or make void. 
DEFEA'T, a rout, or overthrow, 


and fx dregs) to draw from the dregs, to 
decant, to ſtrain through a ſtrainer, or 
fieve, : 
DEFE/CT (of defeFius, L. of de and fucio to 
make) -1 want, failing, 
2 a blemiſh, ſpot, or ſtain, 
3 a fault, miſtake, or error, 
DEFECTION, 1 wanting, or failing, 
2 a revolt, or abandoning a king, gene- 
ral, &c, 
3 an apoſtacy from the church. 
DEFE/CTIVE, 1 imperſect, unfiniſhed, 
2 faulty, full of errors, | 
DEFE/NCE (of defenſio, L. of defends to de- 
fend) 1 guard, or protection. 
2 maintaining, or juſtifying. 
3 oppoſition, or reſiſtance. 
4 an anſwer at law. 
DEFENCES (in Fortification) are all ſorts 
| of works that cover and defend the oppo- 
ſite poſts, as flanks, parapets, ciſements, 


Ke. 
| To DEFEND (of defends, L. of de from, 


and fendo, i. e. arceo to keep off) 1 to 
preſerve, or keep. 


3 to fortify a place before hand, 
DEFE/NSATIVE, an antidote, or counter- 

poiſon, 0 i 9 5 
DEFENSATIVE (in Surgery) a plaiſter or 


fend the wounds from the air. | 
To DEFER (of defero, L. of de from, and 
fero to carry) 1 to put off, or delay. 
2 to pay a deference to, vid, Lock of edu- 
cation. VV 
| DE'FERENCE, F. reſpect, or complai- 
aan e 4 | 
DE FERENT (in the old Ptolemaic ſyſtem) 
is an imaginary circle, which as it were 
. carries about the body of a planet, and is 
the ſame with excentric. 
DEFTANCE, F. 1 a challenge. 
2, contempt of religion, &. 
| DEFICIENCY, 1 a defect, or want. 
2 an inability to pay. 
DEFI/CIENT, imperfe&, or wanting. 
DEFICIENT byperbsla, is a eurve, having 
but one aſſymptote, and two hyperbolic 
legs, running out infinitely, next to the 
aſſymptote, contrary ways. n 
DEFICIENT numbers (in Arithmetic) are 
ſuch, whoſe parts added together, make 
leſs than the integer whereof they are the 
parts; as 8, whole parts being t, 2, 4, 


NZ aN cE (of defaire, F. to undo) a | 
I 


make 


ſecret agreement, or deed that ſuperſedes 


To DEFECATE (of defeeco, L. of de from, 


2 to avouch, maintain, or ſtand to a thing. 


bandage to keep on the dreffing, and de- 


= 
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— 


[Our 
make but 7.3 or 16, whoſe parts, 1, 2, 
A. $, make but 1 
DEFPLE, or 


ftrait, or narrow. paſſage. 22 
To DEFILE, 1 to pollute, or ſtain. 
2 to deflower, or raviſh. 
3 to march off, as troops, | ; 
To DEFINE (of definio, L. of de by, and fi- 
- mio to limit) 1 to give the definition of, 
2 to bound, or limit. F 

to determine, or conclude, 


DEVFINITE, certain, bounded, limited. - 


DEFINITIONS, + ore our, firſt conceptions | 
of things, by means whereof they are- di- 


ſtinguiſned among themſelves, and from 
. whence, whatſoever things being conceived 
by them, the reft are deduced, There are 
two kinds of definitions, viz. nominal and 


DEFINITION nominal, is an enumeration 

of ſuch known things that are fſofficient 
for the diſtinguiſhing of any propoſed thing 
from others; as is that of a ſquare, if it 
be ſaid to be a quadrilateral, equilateral, 
and rectangular figure. Th 

DEFINITION real, is a diſtin notios of 
the geneſis of a thing, that is, which ex- 


preſſes the manner bow the thing can be 


done, or made; as is this definition of a 


circle, viz. that it is deſcribed by the mo- 


tion of a right line about a fixed point. 
DEFIUNITIVE, deciſve, poſitive, expreſs. 
DEFLE'/XION (of deflexio, L. of defleto, of 
de from, and flecto to bend) a bending, or 
. turning aſide. N | | 
DEFLEXION (in Navigation) is the ten- 
V dency of a ſhip from her true courſe, by 
reaſon of currents, &c, which turn her out 
of her dire& courſe, But this word, | by 
Dr. Hook, is applied to the rays of light; 
that is, deflection of the rays of light, is 
different both from reflexion and refraction, 
and is made towards the ſurface of the opa - 
cous body perpendicularly, z and this is the 
ſame property that Sir Iſaac Newton calls 


inflexion. 5 LAZ! 
To DEFLOUR, or DEFLO'WER (of de- 


florer, F.) to rob a maiden of her virginity, | 


DEFLU'XION (of defluxio, L. of deflue, of 
de from, and uo to flow) a flowing down- 
wards. | ; 

DEFLUXION (in Phyſick) a catarrh, or 
flowing dowa of humours to any part of 


the body. | 
To DEFO'RM (of defermo, L. of de from, 
and forma a ſhape) to disfigure, or make 


ugly. | 
DEFORMITY, uglineſs, or ill-favouredneſs, 
To DEFRAUD (of defraude, L. of de from, 
and fraudo to cheat) to cheat, cozen, or 
beguile, 
To DEFRAY' (of defrayer, F.) te bear the 


. expencess of, 


DEFILE'E (of defile, F.) a 


"DEL 

| DEFUNCT (of ber, F. of Gude, 1 

| 7 2 dead corp) 52 "without life,” . l 
0 of deer, F.) 1 to challenge 

or N 8 - F. 
2 to renounce, or proteſt againſt. 

To DEGENERATE (of depenero, L. of 4. 
gener unlike his anceſtors) to grom out of 
whether in a good or ut 

Fo the 28 n re 

TDEGENERO Us, degenerated, baſe; vis, 

To DEGLUTAIATH (of degluer, * 
unglue. 1 AED S127 

DEGRADATION, F. a degrading, lea, 

ing, or diſqualifying, 
EGRADA'TION (in Painting) is them. 

dering confuſed the appearance of dh 
objects, ſo that they may appear the li 
as they would to an eye placed at thut d. 
ſtance from them. 8 

To DEGRA'DE (of degrader, P.) to diqus 
lify, or deprive of an office, dignity, « 
title, Aan . | 

DEGREE (of dra, F.) 1 a ſtep, or fu. 
2 — W * | 
3 a ſtem, or pedigree. 

4 eftate, or condition, | 

DEGREE (in Mathematics) is the three 
dred and ſixtieth part of the circumference 
of a circle, It is ſubdivided into fixty part, 
called minutes, and each of. them again i. 

| to ſixty parts, called ſeconds, &c. 

DEGREE (in Phyſic) is the vehemence « 
ſlackneſs of the hot or cold quality of a 
- mixed body, 4 Pa 

To DEHORT (of debortor, L. of dt 

and bortor to adviſe) to ditſuade, or adn 
to the contrary,” c 

DEICIDES (of Deus God, and cœdb to lil, 
L.) a name, or title given to the Jews, b. 
cauſe they put our Saviour to death. 

To DE IEC T (of dejicio, L. of de from, u 

| jacro to caſt) 1 to caſt down. 

2 to repine, to vex, or fret. 

3 to diſcourage, or fink the ſpirits of, | 

DETECTION, 1 a caſting down, or bnd 

of ſpirits, 8 bs 

2 (in Phyſic) an evacuation of the em- 

| ments. TEL „ 1 f 

To DFIFY 3 one (of deifier, F. of Dau ccf 

and fio to be made, L.] to make him a C0 
or adore him as ſuch. , 

To DEIGN (of daigner, F.) to wochlit, 

to condeſcend, to be : 

| DE/ISM (of derſine, F.) the believing but cn 
God, and denying all revealed religis 

DFIST, one who adheres to deiſm. 

DEITY 3 (of data, L. of Dau Gol) 1 it 
Godhead, 

2 a fabulous God. J f 

DELA/PSION (of delapfio, L of d, 
de from, and laber to fide) a ſidut, 


* 4 d | 


— 


f falling down, of: 


? 


D 


f the womb, fundament, &c. 
DELA'Y (of delai, F.) 1 a ſtay, ſtop, let, 
or — 1 

a putti to ano * 
70 DAV, I to 2m off from day to day. 

to dally, or prolong time. : 

DELECTABLE (of delectabilit, L. of de 
with, and Aero to allure) pleaſant, charm- 
ing, delightful. © 
DELECTATTION, delight, pleaſure, con- 

tentment. N 
DE!/LEGATE (of delegatus, L. of delego to 
aſſign) a commiſſioner, or one appointed 
to determine matters, 
To DELEGATE (of delego, L. of de for, 
and Igo to chooſe) to appoint by an extra- 
ordinary commiſſion, judges to hear and 
determine a particular caſe, 
DELETION (of deletio, L. of de from, and 

oo to beſmear) a blotting out, or expun- 


ing. 
To DELYBERATE (of delibere, L. of de 


weigh, or ponder upon, 
2 to conſult, or examine, 
DELIBERATE, prudent, 


ſpect. 
DELICACV (of delicateſſe, F.) 1 beauty 
comelineſs. 
2 daintineſs, or fineneſs in eating. 
3 neatneſs, or elegance. 
4 ſoftneſs, tenderneſs. 
DE'LICATE, 1 beautiful, comely, 
2 dainty, nice. 
3 excellent, fine, curious. 
4 ſoft, tender. 


* 


DELIGHT (of delice, F.) pleaſure, joy, 
content. - 

To DELIGHT, 1 to be agreeable to. 

2 to be pleaſed with. 

3 to take pleaſure in. 

To DELI/NEATE (of delineo, L. of de by, 

and linea a line) to draw the out-lines, 

or ſketch of any thing. | 

DELUNQUENCY (of delinguentia, L. of de 

for, and /inguo to leave) an offence or fail- 

ing in one's duty, BEN 

DELYNQUENT, a criminal, or offender, 

' DELIRRIQUS (of delirus, L. of de with, 

8 lira a baulk) light- headed, re ving, 
oting. E 

enen L. raving, or light- headed - 
neſs. 

To DELVVER (of dehvrer, F.) 1 to give, 
or yield. | 

2 to ſpeak out in diſcourſe, 

3 to free, or ſet at liderty, 

4 a a midwife does a woman with child. 

To DELU/DE (of delude, L. of de with, and 

lade to play) I to beguile, cheat, or de- 
ceive. | 


2 to mock, or make a fool of, 


from, and libero to free) x to conſider, . 


DELAPSION (in Phyfic) the bearing down 


wary, circum- | 


DELICIOUS, delicate, charming, pleaſant. 


* 


DEM 


To DELVE, to dig. \ 
DE'LUGE, F. 1 an inundation, or over. 
flowing. | F 

2 a calamity, or deſtruction. 
DELU'SION, a cheat, deceit, or impoſture. 
DE/MAGOGUE (of , G. of Ju 

+ the people, and ayw to lead) a ring- 

— of the rabble, a popular and factious 

orator. 

DEMA IN, or DEME'SNE (of demain, F.) 
patrimony, or inheritance. © g 

The king: DEMAIN, crown- lands. 

DEMAND (of demande, F.) 1 petition or 

claim. ö 
2 queſtion, or interrogation. 

To DEMAND, 1 to require, or inſiſt on. 
2 to lay claim to a thing. 

to queſtion, or interrogate. ; 

DEMA/NDANT, the proſecutor in a real 
action, and is the ſame as plaintiff in 2 
perſonal one. | £ 

To DEMEA!N one's ſelf, to carry or behave 
one's ſelf, to act well, or ill. 

DEMEA/NOUR, conduct, deportment, car- 
riage, behaviour. 

DEME/RIT (of demerite, F.) what makes 
one, or a thing, worthy of blame or pu- 
niſhment. 

DEMESNE. See Demain. 


| DE"MI, F. a word uſed in compoſition for 


half, 
DEMI-baſtion, is a fortification, having on- 
ly one fall and one flank, | 


DE/MI-cannon loweſt, the name of a great 


gun. (The ordinary ones are about fix 
inches bore, five thouſand four hundred 
pound weight; ſome ten, ſome eleven foot 
long, and carry -a ſhot of about thirty 
pound weight.) It carries point-blank an 
hundred and fifty-ſix paces, Its charge of 
powder is fourteen pounds. 

DEMI-cannon ordinary, is fix inches and a 
half in bore, twelve foot long, weighs 
five thouſand fix hundred pounds. Its 
charge of powder is ſeventeen pounds 
eight ounces, carries a ſhot of fix inches 
one eighth in diameter, whoſe weight is 
thirty two poundyy and the piece ſhoots 
point - blank an hundred and ſixty two paces. 

DEMI- cannon of the largeſt fize, is fix inches 
three fourths bore, twelve foot long, fix 
thouſand pounds weight, Its chaige is 
eighteen pounds of powder, and the piece 
ſhoots point - blank an hundred and eighty 
paces, - ED : 

DEMI- chaſe-beots, a ſort of riding boots for 
ſurnmer. 

DEMI-croſs, an infirument uſed by the 
Dutch to take the altitudes of the heavenly 
bodies at ſea ; but is out of uſe with us, 
our ſea- quadrant being better. 

DEMI-czlbering f the leaſt fizr, is a piece 
of ordnance of four inches and a quarter 
bore, ten foot long, two thouſand pounds 
R weight, 
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weight, Tts charge is fix pounds four 

_ ounces of powder, catries a ball of four 
inches diameter, and of nine pounds weight, 
and its level-range is an hundred and ſeven- 
ty four paces, 

DEMI-cutvering of the largeſt fize, is four 

inches and three quarters bore, ten foot 

and one third long, three thouſand pounds 
weight. Its charge of powder is eight 
pounds and eight ounces, the ball is four 
inches and a half diameter, weighs twelve 
pounds eleven ounces, and it ſhoots point- 

. blank an hundred and ſeventy eight paces, 

DEMI-difance of polygons (in Fortification) is 
the diſtance between the outward polygons 
and the flank. 

DEMI-ditone, a note in muſic, being the 
ſame as trerce-minor, See Monochord. 
DEMI-goeds, are thoſe gods, among the hea- 
then, who partook of human nature, as 

Hercules, &c. 

DEMI-gorge (in Fortification) is half the 

gorge, or entrance into the baſtion, not ta- 
ken directly from angle to angle, where 
the baſtion joins to the courtin, but from 
the angle of the flank to the centre of the 

| baſtion, or angle the two courtins would 
make, were they protracted to meet in 
the baſtion, 

DEMIGRA/TION (of demigratio, L. of de 
from, and migro to ſhift his habitation) a 

ſhifting of quarters, or removing from one 
place to another, 

DEMI-guaver, the laſt note in muſic, being 
half the ſemi-quawer. 

DEMO/CRACY (of S:uorezlia, G. of dun- 
og the people, and ugalew to rule) a free 
ſtate, or popular government. 

DEMOCRA/'TICAL, popular, or belonging 
to democracy. 

To DEMO'LISH (of demoltor, L. of de from, 
and molior to remove) 1 to throw, pull, 
or take down any thing that is built, 
or made. | | 

2 to deftroy, or aboliſh, 
3 to ruin, or undo. 


| PT/MON. See Demon. 
DEMOYNIAC (of demgniaque, F. of dau, 
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vexog, G. of dau a devil) one that is 


poſſeſſed with a devil, 


DEMO'NSTRABLE, that may be demon- 


ſtrated. 
To DEMO'NSTRATE (of demonſtro, L. of 


de by, and monſtro to ſhew) to prove evi- 


gently, or unanſwerably, | 
DEMONSTRA'TION, the higheſt degree 
of proof that human reaſon is capable of 
attaining to, by a. train of arguments, de- 
duced or drawn from ſuch plain axioms, 
and other ſelf-evident truths, as cannot be 
denied by any one that conſiders them. 
DEMU'RE, 1 baſhful, modeſt. 
2 fil-nt, cloſe, reſerved. 
To DEMU'RR (of denevrer, F.) 1 to put 
in doubts and objections, 
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DEP 
2 to ſtop proceedings till ſome difficulty be 


determined, | 

DEN, a cave, cavern, or lurking place un. 
der ground. | 

DENVAL (from to deny) a denying, or re- 


DENIER, F. a French 
E'NIER, F. a French co 1 | 
whereof make a French OS one 
DE!/NISON, or DENIZON, an alien en- 
franchiſed in England by the king's charter, 
To DENO'MINATE of (dame, I., d 
de by, and nomino to name) to give a 


DENO”MINA'TION, 2 the naming, dt 
giving a name to, 

2 the name or title itſelf, 

DENO”MINA/TOR of a fractian, is tie 
number or letter below the line. Thu 
4, and 6, are the denominators of the 
fractions . and 4 

of any ratio, is 
quotient ariſing from the divifion 9 
antecedent by the conſequent, as 6 is 
denominator of the ratio of 30 to 5, 
the quotient of 30 divided by 5, is eg 
to 63; and this is alſo called the expo- 
nent of the ratio. | 

To DENO'TE (of denoto, L. of de with, 
and noto, to mark) 1 to ſet a mak 
vets 5 

2 to point out, or ſet down, 

To DENO/UNCE (of denoncer, F. of di- 
nuncio, L. of de of, and nuncio to declare) 
to declare, or proclaim. | 

DENSE (of denſus, L. thick) thick and com- 
pact. 

DE/NSITIES of hodies, are their thickneſs; 
and a body is ſaid to be denſer, when it 
contains more matter under the ſame bulk 
than another body. | 

DENT, F. a notch about the edge. 

DENTED verge (in Botany) leaves of plants 
notched about the edges. i 

DE/NTICLES, or DENTELS (in Archi- 
tecture) are ornaments in a cornice, cut aſ- 
ter the manner of teeth. Theſe are par- 
ticularly affected in the Doric order; and 
the ſquare member whereon they pre cut, 
is called the denticule. | 

DEN TIFRICE (of dentifricium, L. of dens a 
tooth, and frico to rub) powder, or ay 
thing wherewith to rub the teeth. 

DENUNCIA'TION {of denunciatio, L. of 
de of, and nuncio to declare) a denouncing, 
or proclaiming. 

To DENY! (of denier, F. of denego, L. f 
de for, and negs to refuſe) 1 to refuſe, 
or not grant. 

2 to gainſay, or diſown, - 
3 to renounce, or abjure. | 

DEO/BSTRUENT - medicines, are ſuch 3 
open obſtructions. 


+ To DEPAINT (of dinge, L. of 4 - 


DEP 

and pingo to paint) 1 to paint, or draw 
in picture. 

2 to deſcribe, or ſet forth. 0 a 

To DE PART (of departir, F.) 1 to go away. 
2 to 80 out, 

3 to die, or expire. 

4 to leave, or abandon. 

DEPA/RTER, a refiner of metals, 
DEPARTURE (in Navigation) is the eaſt- 
irg or weſting of a ſhip, with regard to 
the meridian ſhe departed, or failed from. 
+ DEPECULA'TION (of depeculatio, L. of 


the public) a robbing the prince, or com- 
mon-wealth, | 

To DEPEND (of dende, L., of de for, 
and pendeo to rely on) 1 to have a depen- 
dence upan. ; 

2 to rely on, or repoſe confidence in. 
DEPHLE/GMATED (in Chemiſtry) eleared 
from water or phlegm, SIS 
DEPI'CTED (of depiftus, L. of depingo to 
paint) painted, or repreſented. 


file to make bald) a pulling off of hair. 
DEPILATORY, that makes the hair fall off. 


mented, 
To DEPLO'RE (of deploro, L. of de for, 


moan, 
2 to complain, or make grievous com- 
plaint to, 
DEPO!NENT (of depoſant, F.) an evidence, 
or one that makes oath of a thing before a 
magiſtrate, N 
V:rb DEPO'NENT (in Grammar) is a verb 
that has an active ſignification, but a paſ- 
ſive termination, 
To DEPO#PULATE (of depopulor, L. of de 
by, and populor to deſtroy) to unpeople, 
ſpoil, and lay waſte a place. | 
To DEPORT y deporto, L. of de by, and 


elf. 

DEPORTMENT), carriage, or behaviour. 

To DEPOSE (of depoſer, F. of depono, L.) 

1 to give evidence as a witnels, 

2 to turn out of his office, 

3 to lay down money. 

4 to dethrone a ſovereign prince. 

To DEPO'SITE (ef depoſer, F.) 1 to lay, 

or put down, Fs 1 9 

2 to affirm upon oath. 

3 to truſt a thing with one. 

DEPRAVA/TION, corrupting or ſpoiling. 

To DEPRAVE (of depravo, L. i. e. pra- 
vum facio to make wicked) to ſpoil, or 
corrupt. | 

To DE'PRECATE (of deprecor, L. of de 


and precor to pray) to pray againſt, 


num a price) to undervalue, or run down 
the price of. | 55 Is 


and ploro to bewail) 1 to lament, or 


porto to carry) to demean, or behave one's 


; 


*0 DEPRE/CIATE (of de from, and pre- 


d of, and peculor to rob, or defraud | 


DEPILA/TION (of depilatio, of de for, and | 


DEPLORABLE, to be deplored, or la- | 


D E R 
| DEPREDAITION, F. a robbing, pillaging, 
To DE/PREHEND (of deprebendo, L. of de 
upon, and prebendo to take) to catch, or 
take unawares, 
To DEPRESS, 1 to thruſt down. 
2 to humble, or abaſe. | | 
DEPRESSION, 1 preſſing, or foreing down, 
2 humbling, or abafing. | 
DEPRESSION of the pole, So many de- 
grees as you fail or travel from the pole 
| towards the equator, you are ſaid to depre ls 
the pole, becauſe it comes the ſame num- 
der of degrees lower, or nearer to the ho- 
' rizon, 
DEPRESSION of an equation (in Algebra) 
is the brinyingit into lower, or more fimple 
terms by diviſion. 5 
To DEPRE'TIATE, See To depreciate. 
| DEPRIVATION, a bereaving, or taking 
| away one's preferment. a 
To DEPRYVE (of de from, and privo to 
| take away, L.) 1 to bereave, or take 
away from, | 
2 to diſinherit. 
DEPT H, 1 profundity, or the deepneſs, or 
meaſure of a thing from the ſurface to 
the bottom. 8 
2 height, or pitch, as the depth of 
winter. 
DEPUR A/TION (of dpuratio, L. of depur- 
£0 0 cleanſe) purification, or clearing from 
It * 


DEPUTA/TION, a deputing, or ſending 

with a ſpecial commiſſion. 
To DEPU!TE (of deputer, F.) to appoint, or 
ſend as a delegate, or deputy. 

DEM PUT V, a delegate, or one appointed to 
repreſent, or act in the place of another. 
DERELVCT (of derelictus, L. of derelinguor, 

of de by, and relinguor to be left) aban- 
doned, or forſaken. 
DERELFCTION, a leaving, or forſaking. 
To DERVDE (of der ideo, L. of de and ri- 
deo to laugh at) to mock, or laugh to ſcorn. 
DERI'SION, a deriding, mocking, or 
laughing to ſcorn, 
DE/RIVA'TION (in Grammar) is the tra- 
cing a word from its original. | 


DERIVATION (in Phytic) is the drawing 


of a humour from one part of the body 
to another, 

DERIVATIVE, that is derived or taken 

from another, 

To DERTVE (of deriver, of derive, L. of 
de from, and rivus a brook) 1 to deduce, 
or draw from. | 

2 to proceed, or come originally from. 


' DERN, 1 lonely, ſolitary. 


2 barbarous, cruel. 

To DE'ROGATE (of deroger, F. of derego, 
L. of de from, and rege to borrow) 1 to 
ports, or take from the worth of any 
thing, ET 
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2 to ſwerve from. : 
DE/RVISES, a very ſtriẽt order among the 


Torks. 


DESART. See Deſert. 


DESCA NT, 1 a long diſcourſe, 

2 a paraphraſe, or comment upon a thing. 

DESCANT (in Muſic) is the art of compo- 
fing in ſeveral parts, and is threefold, viz. 
plain, figurative, and double. 

DESCANT double, is when the parts are ſo 
contrived that the treble may be made the 
baſe, and on the contrary, the baſe the 
treble, 

DESCANT fgurative, or florid, is that when 
diſcords are concerned as well (tho? not ſo 
much) as concords, and hath all the varie- 
ty of points, figures, ſyncopes, diverſities 
of meaſures, and whatſoever elſe is ca- 
pable of adorning the compoſition, 

DESCANT plain, is the ground-work, or 
foundation of the muſical compoſition, and 


wholly conſiſts in the ordinary placing of 


many chords. 5 

To DESCANT upon a thing, to make it 

more plain by diſcourſe. 

To DESCE!/ND (of ceſcendo, L. of de from, 
and ſcando to lezp) 1 to come, or go 
down. 

2 to ſtoop to. 
to derive one's original from. 

DESCE'NSION ci, See Obligue De- 

cenfion. 


ſ 
DESCENSION right. See Right Deſcen- 


fon. 

DESCENT, 1 going down. 
2 the declivity of a hill, 
3 birth, or extraction. 

4 an invaſion, or irruption. 

DESCE/NT of heavy bodies, is their tenden- 
cy towards the centre of the earth. 

DEScE NTS (in Fortification) are the holes, 
vaults, and hollow places, made by under- 
mining the ground; as the counterſcarp, 
or covert- way; ſo that a deſcent into the 
moat or ditch, is a deep digging into the 
earth of the covert-way, in figure of a 
trench, of which the upper part is cover'd 
with madriers or clays, againſt fires, to ſe- 
cure the paſſage into the moat, 

To DESCRIBE (of deſcribꝰ, L. of de from, 
and ſcribo to write) to repreſent an action, 
or thing, in writing or diſcourſe. _ 

To DESCRIBE (in Geometry) to draw a 
line, circle, &c. 

DESCRIVBENT (in Geometry) ſignifies a 
line or ſuperficies, that by means of the 
motion of it, a ſuperficies or ſolid is de- 
ſcribed. 

DESCRI'PTION, deſcribing, or ſetting forth 
the natures and properties of a thing, ei- 
ther by figures, words, &c. 

To DESCRY' ro ſpy out, or diſcover. 

DE!SERT (of deſertum, L. of deſerto to for- 

ſake) x a wilderneſs, or ſolitary place. 


DES. 

| #2 worth, or merit. e 

To DESERT (of deſerter, F. of deſero, x 
of de from, = ſero to 1 

1 to run away from one's colours, 
2 to forſake, or abandon, 

DESERTER, a run-away. | 

To DESE'/RVE, to be worthy of either re. 

wards, or puniſhments. | 

To DESI'/CCATE (of deficco, L. of de from 

and ficco to dry) to dry up. 2 

DESVCCATIVE, apt to dry up, or of 2 

drying quality, 

DESI'GN (of deſſein, F.) 1 purpoſe, or re. 
ſolution, 

2 firſt draught of a thing, 
3 plot, or conſpiracy. 

To DESIGN (of defigno, L. of de for, aj 
Ano to mark out) 1 to mark out, 9 
draw a ſketch of. 

2 to appoint, or aſſign. 

3 to reſolve, or conclude, 

4 to plot, or contrive, 
DESVGNING, 1 that has ill deſigns. 

2 cunning, crafty, 

DESIRE (of defir, F.) 1 wiſh, longing 
paſſion, Ha 

2 requeſt, petition, demand, 


| To DESIRE, 1 to wiſh, or long for, 


2 to pray, or requeſt, 
3 to bid, or order, 

DESVROUS, earneſtly wiſhing for. 

To DESIVST * defifto, I.. of de and f 
to ſtand ſtill) to leave off, or give over. 

DESK, a place to write on, &c. 

DE/SOLATE (of deſolatus, L. of ds and ſe. 

lus alone) 1 ravaged, or laid waſte. 
2 ſolitary, lonely, or retired, 
3 uninhabited. 
4 afflicted, or full of grief. 
5 abandoned, or without comfort, 

DESOLA'/TION, 1 ruin, or deſtruction. 
2 grief, trouble, or affliction. 

To DESPAIR (of deſpero, L. of de neg. 
tive, and ſpero to hope) to be heartkh, 
or out of hopes. 

DESPE RADO, It. a deſperate man. 

DE”SPERATE, 1 who is in deſpair, 

2 deſpair'd of. 

3 raſh, fool-hardy, unadviſed. 

4 dangerous, hazardous, perilous, 
violent, fierce, 

DE'SPICABLE (of deſpicabilis, L. of deſp!- 
cor to deſpiſe, or contemn) contemptidle, 
mean, vile. | 

DESPV/GHT, See Deſpite. 

To DESPI'SE (of deſpicio, L. of de and ſþt- 
cio to behold) to flight, or look upon with 
contempt or diſdain, 

DESPITE (of deſpectus, L. of deſpello d 

deſpiſe) 1 contempt, or diſdain, 
2 ſpite, envy, malice, 

To DESPOVL (of depouiller, F. of deſp"% 

L. of de of, and ſpolio to plunder) 1 © 
rob, to plunder, to pillage, 5 
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impoveriſh, to ſtrip _ | EEE: 
To DESPOIND (of deſpondeo, L. of de neg. 
and ſpondeo to promiſe) to deſpair, or 
quite diſheartened or dejected. i 
DESPOTE (of Atomorne, G. of Arora 
to rule) a prince or governor in the Otto- 
man empire. | 


DESPOYTICAL, or DESPOTIC, abſolute 


or arbitrary. n 

DESPUMAITION (of deſpumatio, L. of deſ- 

«mo to ſcum) a foaming or frothing. 
DESPUMATION (in Pharmacy) is theclear- 
ing or clarifying any liquor, by taking off 
the ſcum. r 
DESSERT, F. a banquet of fruit, or ſweet- 
meats. a 

To DE SSCCATE. See To Deficcate. 

To DESTINE, or DEV STINATE (of de- 
im, L. to appoint) to appoint or deſign. 
DESTINY (of deflin, F.) fate, the order 
and ſeries of cauſes, the courſe of nature, 

DESTINY --readers, fortune-tellers, 

DE'STITUTE (of deftitize, F.) 3: bereft, or 

/ deprived, Dy 

2 abandoned, or forſaken, 

To DESTRO'Y (of detruire, F. of deſtruo, L. 
to overthrow) 1 to conſume, or make 
an end of, 

2 to raze, or overthrow, 

3 to depopulate or lay waſte, 

4 to ſpoil or corrupt, 

5 to conſume or ſquander away. 


2 ſlaughter, or carnage, 
DESU'E'TUDE # (of deſuetudb, L. of de nega- 
tive, and ſueo to uſe) diſuſe, lack of cuſtom, 


= DESULTO/RY (of deſultorius, L. of deſulto, 


to dance) mutable, inconſtant, volatile, 
To DETA!CH (of detacher, F.) to ſend away 
a party of ſoldiers on ſome expedition, 
DETA/VCHMENT, F. a party of ſoldiers 
drawn out of a greater body, either to 
RO a leſſer, or go on ſome expe- 
tion. 
DETAIL, F. particulars, or exact account, 
To DETAVN (of detenir, F. of detineo, L. 
of de for, and teneo to hold faſt) 1 to keep, 
or confine. 
2 to keep back, or with-hold. 
3 to amuſe, or make ſtay. 
— 
0 CT (of detego, L. of de negative, 
and | go to hide) = diſcloſe, diſcover, or 


reveal, 
DETE/NSION, or DETENTION (from to 
detain) 1 a keeping or detaining, 
2 impriſonment, or confinement. 

To DETER (of deterreo, L. of de from, and 
eres to affright) to keep or fright one 
from a thing, | 

To eee 5 detergo, L. of de from, 
ana ter go to wipe) to wipe or rub off. 

DETE RIORATION, F, waſte, or ſpoiling, 


DESTRUCTION, 1 ruin, deſolation, &c. 


D E V 


DETERMͤINABLE, that may be deter- 


mined. 
DETERMINATION, deciſion or coneluſion. 
To DETERMINE (of determino, L. of de 
and ter mino to bound) 1 to end, or con- 
ude. | 
2 to judge between party and party. 
3 to purpoſe, or deſign. 
DETERMINED problem (in Geometry) is 
ſuch as has but one, or but one certain 
number of ſolutions, 
DETE'RSIVE (from to deterge) elearing or 
cleanſing. 
DETERSIVE medicines, are ſuch as are of 
a cleanſing quality. : 
To DETE'ST (of deteſtor, L. of de, and 
_ to declare) to loath, abominate, or 
abhor. Y . 


DETE/STABLE, to be abhorred, vile, 


wretched. 
DETESTA'TION, a loathing or abhorring. 
To DETHRO'NE (of detroner, F.) to de- 
poſe, or drive a ſovereign prince from his 


rone. 

DETONATTION (of derone, L. to thunder) 
a thundring, or great noiſe. a 

DETONATION (in Chemiſtry) is the thun- 
dring noiſe that ſome mixtures make, 
when they are enkindled in the containing 
veſſel. . 


To DETRACT (of detrabo, L. of de from, 


and trabo to draw) 1 to ſlander, or ſpeak 
ill of. 

2 to take off, or diminiſh, 
DETRA'CTION, ſlander, or calumny. 
DE'"TRIMENT, F. (of detrimentum, L. of 

detero to hurt) damage, diſadvantage, pre- 

judice. | 
To DETRU DE (of detrudo, L. of de from, 

and trudo to thruſt) to thruſt down. . 
DEVASTA'TION (of devaſtatio, L. of de- 

vaſto to deſtroy) deſolation, or laying waſte. 
Ta EVE ST (of deveſtio, L. of de negative, 


and weſtio to cloath) 1 to ſtrip, or un- 


cloath. Bee 4 
2 to deprive of, or diſpoſſeſs. 

+ DEVEXITY (of devexitas, L. of de from, 
and vebo to carry) the hollowneſs of a val- 
ley, a bending down, a ſſoping. 

To DEVIATE (of devio, L. of d from, 

and via the way) 1 to go out of the way. 
2 to vary, or ſwerve from, 
DEVICE (of deviſe, F.) 1 an invention, or 
contrivance. 
2 a fable, or feigned ſtory. 
3 a cunning trick, or artifice, 
4 a motto, or conceit, 

DEVIL. (of diable, F.) an evil ſpirit. 

DEVIL's-4bit, the name of an herb. 

DEVIL's-dung, the gum aſa fœtida. 


DE/VILISH, 1 of or belonging to the devil. 


2 ill, wicked. 
DEVIiSE, F. 1 a compound of the _ 
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and of the motto. 

2 a legacy. | 
To DEVISE, t to invent or find ont, | 

2 to fancy or imagine, 

3 to feign or forge. 

4 to plot or contrive, 

5 to frame and faſhion, 

6 to conſult or deliberate. 
7 to bequeath, or give by will, &c. _ 
DEVISEE, the perſon. to whom any thing 

is deviſed, or bequeathed by will. 
DEVI'SOR, he that has bequeathed his lands, 

&c. to another. | | 
DEYOTR, F. duty, or what every one ought 


to do according to the rules of civility and 


reaſon, 

To DEVO'LVE (of devolvo, L. of de on, 
and volvo to roll) 1 to fall, or come 
from one to another. K 

2 to confer a truſt upon one. 
that claims a benefice fallen to lapſe, or 
become void. 

DEVO TEE or DEVO TO (of devot, F.) a 
bigot, or ſuperſtitious hypocrite. 

To DEVO!TE (of d voi, F. of devoto, L. 
of de for, and voveo to vow) to vow, or 
conſecrate to religious uſes. 

DEVO TED, 1 vowed, dedicated. 

2 accurſed, or banned. 

DEVO'TION, 1 religious zeal. 
2 ſervice, or diſpoſal. 

To DEVOUR (of dewourer, F. of devoro, L. 
of de of, and woro to eat greedily) 1 to 
eat greedily, _ 

2 to abſorb or conſume. 
3 to oppreſs or overbear. 

DEVOU'RER, a ſpendthrift, or prodigal, 

DEVO'UT (of devot, F.) 1 godly, religious, 
pious. 

2 bigotted or ſuperſtitious. 

DEUTERON OMV (of Fzuregovipuroy, G. 
of debrięog the ſecond, and voju®- law) 
the ſecond law; the name of the fifth 
book of Moſes, ſo called becauſe it is a re- 
petition of the law. SQ 

DEW, a thin cold vapour, exhaled from the 
earth by the heat of the ſun, but in the 
cool of the evening it convenes into drops, 
and then falls down again to the earth, - 

DEW -berry, a ſort of fruit. 

DEW-born, a diſtemper among cattle, 

DEW-claws (among Hunters) the bones or 
little nails behind a deer's foot. 

DEW-lap of a cow, is that part which hangs 
down under her neck. 

DEW -beater, a ſplay- footed fellow, 

DEWCE (of deux, F.) 1 the two at dice or 
cards. 
2 the devil. 

DEXTERTTV (of dexterite, F. of dexteri- 

tas, L. of dexter right-handed) aptneſs, 


- xeadineſs, nimbleneſs. 


5 Co UA net AGO re £ —_ = «, "Al, he * 


DIABO'LICAL (of AiaC5\{nas, O. of a. 


DIA 
DE'XTEROUS, handy, cunning, filthy, = 
| DEY, the title 1 — 
Tunis, in Barbary. : 

DIABE'TES e, G. (of dia through, ant 
Baivey to flow) a diſeaſe when One cannot 
hold one's water.. 


C- the devil) desiliſh, wicked 
DIACO/DIUM (of dis with, and ao ty 
top of a plant) a ſyrup made of the tops of 
p20 | 
ACOU'STICS (of da through, and 
ag wr > refs : 
_— as it paſſes through different ne. 
ums. 12 i 
whe yet G. (of die in, and Zenw t 
judge) a judging in, and diſtinguiſhing ii. 
_ "eaſes with their reſpective ſymptoms, : 
bind) an imperial or royal crown, | 
DIADO(CHE + — di . of . | 
do 04444 to ſucceed) fu . | 
DLADOCHE (in Phyſic) is the progreſs of 1 Di 
iſeaſe, 1 
DIZ'RESIS, Gr, oy Te with, and dy: r 
to hold) a poetical figure, when one l. DI. 
lable 1s di vided into two, [2 
DIAGNO'/STIC (of d with, and vn 1 ty 
to know, G.) that knows, or diſcens DIA 
throughly. _ | th 
DIAGNO'/STIC fgns (in Phyſic) thoſe fg lic 
of a diſeaſe that are apparent. fig 
DIAU"GONAL (of N:aysni®-, G. of hs DIA] 
* through, and ywvia an angle) is a firaight paf 
line drawn a- croſs a figure, from one angle and 
to another, and is called a diameter fere 
ſome. Theſe are chiefly in quadrilateral equ; 
gures, as the lines A D, BC, are diagonal DIAV 
in the — 1 See fig, 26, AC 
DVAGRAM (of S:dygappun, G. of da FG 
with, and yedpw to deſcribe) is a ſcheme are 
for the deſignation or demonſtration of any See! 
figure, i 255 DIAM 
DIAGRAM (in Muſic) is a proportion of Cory, 
meaſures diſtinguiſhed by certain notes. DIAM 
DIAGRA”PHIC art (of dia yga hin, G. 0 ſolid, 
dia with, and gel pm to deſcribe) the an d Kari 
painting. ; DIAM 
DIAGRI'DIUM, L. a preparation of ſcan- | _ 
mony. | RF: | 
DVAL (of dies a day) or ſun-dial, is adt- Diam, 
ſcription of lines upon a given plane, or 9 Dian 
the given ſuperficies of any body, afte longin 
ſuch a manner, that the ſhadow of ! meter, 
gnomon, or the rays of the ſun tranſwiitte DIAME/ 
through ſome hole, or reflected from a ve!) things 
little reflocting ſubſtance, ſhall touch give! that th 
lines at « given hour; and the manner re 
this deſcription is called Dialing. AMO! 
DVALECT (of $:anexlindg, G. of Ne vith 5 able ; 
of ſpeech 1 (AN 1 


and a£yw to ſpeak) a manner 
any language, diverſe from another. 
DIALE/CTIC or DIALECTICA (of baun 


DI APAS 
and & 
DAP. 


Tiun, G. of Jie with, and Ne to 727 


—y 
8 


SAAT E 2 


=i 


EF DIAMETER of gravity, in any ſurface or 


| DIAMETER principal, See Principal Dia- 
| DIAMETER tranſverſe, See Tranſverſe 


| DI APASM (of $aTarua, O. of Ha with, | 


DIA 
ie, or the art of reaſoning. 
pA, G. a prevention, or a ſpace 


between. 


lines, as being put on ; 
of quadrants, and other ſuch like inſtru- 


ments, ſerve to ſhorten the buſineſs of 
dialing. N 

Ward ſphere, is an inſtrument made of ; 
bras, with ſeveral ſemi - cireles fliding over 
one another, upon a moveable horizon, to 

cemonſtrate the nature of ſpherical triangles, | 
2nd to give the true idea of drawing dials | 
on all ſorts of planes. | 

DIALYGO, It. (in Muſic) is a piece of 
muſic for two or more voices or inftru- 
ments, which anſwer one to another. 

DIALOGUE (of 3:daoy@-, G. of N to- 
gether, and Xeyw to ſpeak) a diſcourſe be- 
tween two or more. 

DIA (METER (of S$:d4perg@-, G. of Sa 
through, and puererw to meaſure) a right 
line, that goes through the centre of any 
figure, =, 

DIAMETER of a circle, is a right line that 
paſſes through the centre of the circle, 
and is both ways terminated by the circum- 


equal parts; as the right line F B, fig. 15. 
DIAMETER of a curve, is a right line, as 
AC, that biſects the right lines D E, 
FG, drawn parallel to each other; and 
are either of a finite or infinite length. | 
See fig. 22. | 4 
DIAMETER conjugate, in the ellipſis. See 


Conjugate Diameter. 


ſolid, is that line in which the centre of 
eravity is placed. | 


meter, 


Diameter, | 
DIUMETRAL or DIAMEYTRICAL, be- 
longing to, or that is in the form of a dia- 
meter, 
DIAME”TRICALLY efpoſice, is when two 
things are the moſt oppolite to one another 
that they can be; as one end of the dia- 
meter of a circle is to the other. | 
DVAMOND (of diamant, F.) the moſt va- 
lusble and hardeſt of all precious ſtones, 
DNA, the poetical goddeſs of hunting, 


aud oarow to ſprinkl „ 
DIAP A SON neh neee 


ference, and divides the circle into two 


DIC 


with what we call an eighth, or octave, 


the firſt. 
If the tenſion of two equal Arings be 
to each other as 1 to 2, their tones 
will produce an octave. | 
DIAPE'NTE, G. 2 Muſic) a perfect fifth, 
- is the ſecond of the concords, making an 
octave with the diateſſaron. 
If the tenſion of two equal ſtrings be to 
each other as 3 to 2, then will they ſound 
a diapente. 
DVAPER, a fort of linnen cloth, wrought 
with flowers, &c. | 1 | 


DIA#PHANQUS (of Nager, G. of he 


or what may be ſeen through, 
DIAPHORE#/SIS, G. (of d through, and 
ew to carry) a breathing ſweat, or the 
ling forth ill humours through the pores 
of the body. | 1 2 
DIAPHORE#TICS, medicines that caufe 


weat. 
DIARRHOE'A, G. (of dia through, and 
eto to flow) a laſk or looſeneſs in the belly, 
DVARY (of diarium, L. of dies a day) a day- 
book, or journal, akte 
DIA'STOLE +, G. (of da with, and c 
to contract) a figure in grammar, whereby 
a ſyllable ſhort by nature is made long. 
DIA/STYLE (in Architecture) is a ſort of 
edifice, where the pillars ſtand at ſuch a 
diſtance from one another, that three dia- 
meters of their thickneſs are allowed for 
the intercolumnation. | 
DIATE'SSARON, G. (in Muſic) is what 
we call a perfect fourth, and fignifies an in- 
terval confiſting of one greater tone, one 
leſſer, and one greater ſemi-tone, 


3 to 4, they will ſound a Diateſſaron. 
DIATO'/NIC (of N, G. of dis thro”, 
and rey. a tone) a term ſignifying the or- 
dinary ſort of muſic, which proceeds by 
different tones, either in aſcending or de- 
ſcending. It contains only the two greater 
and leſſer tones, and the greater ſemi · tone. 
DIBBLE, 1 a ſetting- tool. 
2 a hat-bruſh, 6X 
DICA#CITY (of dicacitas, L. of dico to 


banter, repartee. 

To DICHO WTOMIZE (of Ayyclouto, G. 
of 3:xa doubly, and T:wvw to cut) to cut, 
or divide into two parts, 


1 DICHOUTOMY, a dividing into two parts. 


DY/CK ER of leather, a quantity of ten bides, 
To DVCTATE (of di&o, L. of dico to ſpeak) 
to tell one what to write, > 
DICTAMEN,L. a thing written by anothet's 
inſtruction. 


3 G, a term in muſic, being A | 


DVCTATES, precepts, or inſtructione. : 


4 Li. 


chord including all tones 3 and is the ſame 


becauſe there are but ſeven tones or notes, 
and then the eighth is the ſame again as 


through, and paivw to appear) tranſparent, 


If the tenſion of two equal ſtrings be as 


ſpeak) talkativeneſs, drollery, waggery, 


i ? 
; 


—— 


| 
5 
4 
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DI F 
DICTA!TOR, I. a chief magiſtrate among 


the ancient Romans, veſted with abſolute 
power, from whom lay no appeal; he was 


never choſen but in ſome great danger or 


trouble of the commonwealth, and com- 

monly at the end of fix months was to re- 
ſign his authority, wy 

DICTATO'RIAL, of or belonging to a dic- 


ta tor. | : 
DICTA'TORSHIP, the office or dignity of 
a dictator, + 4 - 


DVCTIONARY (of dictionarium, L. of 
dictio a word) a book containing a collec. 
tion of the words of a language, and ex- 
plaining them. 

DIDA'/CTICAL or DIDA/CTIC (of 3$:32x- 
1ind;, G. of NIzoxw to teach) doctrinal, 
inſtructive, or what ſerves to teach or ex- 
plain the nature of things, * 

' DVDAPPER, the name of a bird. 

To DVDDER, to ſhiver with the cold. 
IE, 1 a ſmall piece cf ivory to play with. 
® 2 taint or clorrt. 

To DIE (the etymology of this word is un- 
certain, ſome will have it from Jv, G. 
to interr, ſome from dei to affright, 
and others from de vie, F. to depart from 
life) 1 to depart this life, or give up the 
ghoſt. 1 

2 to grow flat, or loſe its briſkneſs, as li- 
quors, &c. oy 
3 to tincture or colour, 

DIE'SIS, G. (in Muſic) is the diviſion of a 
tone below a ſemi-tone, or an interval 

compoſed of a leſſer and imperfect ſemi- 
tone; ſo that when ſemi- tones are placed 
where there ought to be tones, or when a 
tone is ſet where there ought to be only a 
ſemi-tone, this is called Dt. 

DIESIS inbarmonical (in Muſic) is the diffe- 
rence between the greater and leſſer ſemi- 
tones. 

DIE T (of diere, F. of diæta, L. food) 1 food 

or nouriſhment, 
2 regimen, or a ſtrict way of living. 
3 the meeting of the ſtates of Germany. 

+ To DIFFA ME. See To defame, 

To DVFFER (of differo, L. of dis from, and 
fero to bear) 1 to vary, or be unlike, 

'2 to fall out, or quarrel. 

DVFFERENCE, 1 vnlikeneſs or diverſity, 
2 diſtance or diſparity, 

3 diſpute or quarrel. 

DIFFERENCE (in Mathematics) is the ex- 
ceſs whereby one magnitude or quantity ex- 
ceeds another, | 

DIFFERENCE of aſcenſion, See Aſcenfional 
Difference, 

DIFFERENCE ef longitude of tæus places on 
the earth, is an arch of the equator. con- 
tained between the meridians of thoſe two 

laces. 


| + To DIFFIDE (of dige, L. of dis ne, 


| 917 
DVFFICULT - difitilis, L. of dit neg. ind 
facilis eaſy) 1 hard to be underſtood, 

2 hard to pleaſe, crabbed, ; 

3 hard or uneaſy. | 
DVFFICULTLY, adv. hardly. 
DPFFICULTY, ſubſt. 1 obſtacle, fatigue 
travel, &c. 8 e 

2 doubt or objection. 


and fido to truſt to) to diſtruſt, or not rel 


on. 

DYFFIDENCE, 1 miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, 
2 timidity, fearfulneſs, 

To DIFFU'SE - diffunds, L. of dis, and 
Funds to ſpread) to ſpread abroad, or public, 

DIFFUSION, ſpreading, extending, or ſat. 
tering abroad. 

DIFFUSION (in Philoſophy) commonly fg. 
nifies the diſperſing the ſubtile eMluyia of 
bodies into a kind of atmoſphere all round 
them, 3 N 

| DIFFU'SIVE, what ſpreads very far, or i 
of a large extent, 

To DIG, to delve, or open the ground with 
a e, &c. a 

To DIGE'ST (of digerer, F. of digero, I. u 

concoct) . 


1 to concoct what one eats, - DI 
2 to diſpoſe, or ſet in order, | 
3 to brook, bear, or put up, as an affront, DI 
To DIGEST (in Chemiſtry) is to keep the DI 
matter in a gentle heat, | D t 
To DIGEST (in Surgery) is to mundify a 1 
cleanſe. 
DIGE STS (of digeftes, F.) a volume of the R 


civil law. : 

DIGIT (in Aſtronomy) is the twelfth pat 
of the diameter of the ſun or moon, ands 
uſed to expreſs the quantity of an eclipſe, 

DIGIT (in Arithmetic) fignifies- any integer 
under ten; as 1, 2, 3, 4, &c.' 

DIGLADIA!TION (of digladiatio, L. of 4: 
gladior to fence) a fighting with nak 
ſwords. | 

To DIVGNIFY (of dignus worthy, and fats 
to make, L.) to promote, or advance to 


dignity or degree of honour, To Dll 
DI/GNITARY, one that is promoted tot a 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, as a dean, arch-deacod, #7, DIL, 


prebend, &c, 

DVGNITY (of dignitas, L. of dignor u 

think worthy) 1 merit or importance. 
2 greatneſs or nobleneſs. 
3 degree of honour, quality, &c.. 

To DIGRESS (of digredior, L. of dis fron) 
and gradior to go) to go from one's fubje 
in hand. = . 

DIGRE'SSION, a going from the matter u . leng 
hand. 

To DIIJUDICATE (of dijudico, L. of d, m 

judico to judge) 1 to judge between e 
parties. 


2 to diſcern or diſtinguiſh, w 


To DIFFERENCE, to diſt:nguiſh, or put a | ; 


Uitcrence between. 
2 


D I M 

DIKE, 1 a ditch or furrow, 

2 2 cauſey. eh nd 

DIC E- grave or DIKE-reeve, an officer, who 

has the overſight and command of the dikes 
d banks. E 

To DILA/CERATE (of dilacero, L. of dis, 
and lacers to rend) to rend or tear in pieces. 

To DILA!PIDATE (of dilapido, L. of di, 


from ſtones. 
2 to conſume, or ſpend waſtefully. Gl 
DILA'PIDA/TION, a waſteful deftroying, 
or letting a building run to decay, for want 
of reparation. | ; | p 
DILA/TABLE, that may be dilated, or wi- 
dened, : 
DILATA/TION, a widening or enlarging, 
DILATATION (among Anatomiſts) is when 
any paſſages or veſſels are ſtretched too 
much, | 
DILATATION (in Philoſophy) fignifies a 
thing taking ep more ſpace than it did 
before, BE: 
To DILA/TE (of dilato, L. of dis, and /atus 
broad) 1 to widen, or extend. 
2 to grow wider, | 
3 to enlarge upon a ſubject. 
DILA'/TER or DILA/'TORY, a ſurgeon's 
dilating inſtrument. 
DVLATORY, full of delays. | 
DILDO or DILDOE, the paſſa-tempo of 
the Italians, | 
DILE'MMA, G. (of dig twice, and A 
an aſſumption) 1 an argument in logic, 
that convinceth the adverſary both ways. 
2 difficulty, or intricacy. 
DILIGENCE, F, (of diligentia, L, care) 
I afſiduity, care. 
2 expedition, quickneſs, haſte. 
8 DLIGENT, afliduous, careful, watchful, 
$ DILL, a ſort of herb. | 
TDILLING, 1 a child born when his father 
is old, © 
2 a darling, fondling, or favourite. 
Looy (of devi, G. of Ng twice, 2nd 
%. a ſpeech) a figure in rhetoric, when 
a doubtful ſpeech ſignifies two things. 
To DILUCIDATE (of dilucido, L. of di, 
Wo 2d /uceo to ſhine) to make plain or clear, 
h-deacoly ro DILUTE (of dildo, L. of d very much, 
and dus to waſh) 1 to mingle with water. 
| 2 do temper, or allay. 
DIM, 1 dark or obſcure, 
2 not clear, cloudy, muddy, 
+ ir few VIMENSION (of di metior to meaſure) (in 
16's ſobje? Geometry) is either length, breadth, or 
| gps, as a line hath one OT 
in u. length; a ſuperficies two, viz. lengt 
e mat and breadth ; — body or ſolid has three, 
* length, breadth and —— 
een u JSION (in Algebra) fignifies the pow- 
ue” ag a hes of an equation, which are 


and lapide to ſtone) 1 to free a place | 


D1P 


3 ow dimenſions, ; 4 2 4 
DIMICA/TION (of dimicatio, L. mico 
to baht) I n 5 
2 a ſtruggle or conteſt, | 
DIME'TIENT, the ſame as Diameter. 
To DIMINISH (of diminzo, L. of di, and 
minuo to leſſen) 1 to leflen, or make lefs, 
2 to decreaſe, or grow leſs. _ ka 
DI/MINU'TION (in Muſic) is the abating 
ſomething of the full value or quantity of 


any note, 1 
DIMI'NUTIVE, adj. ſmall, poor, pitiful, 
mean, | 1 rer 


DIMINUTIVE, ſubſt. (in Grammar) a word 
that leſſens the original word from whence 
it is derived; as dens a tooth, denticulys 
a little tooth, Ter 

DIMISSORY letters, are ſuch as are ſent 
from one biſhop to another, about confer- 
ring the orders upon the party mentioned 
in the letters, ö 

DIMITTY, a fine ſort of fuſtian. 

DVMPLE, a little dint in the cheeks, 

chin, &c, I hy Ih 

DIN, noiſe, or clamour, 


| To DINE (of diner, F.) to eat at non 


To DING, 1 to daſh againſt, or bruiſe... 

2 to fill one's ears continually with one 
thing. 4g IP 
DING-DONGC, ſubſt. a word uſed to expreſs 

the ſound, or tolling of bells. : 
DING-DONG, adv. cloſely, plentifully, - 
DVNGLE, a little valley between two hills, 
DI/NNER (of diner, F.) a meal at noon. 
DINT, 1 impreſſion or mark. Pac 

2 force, violence, effort. 

3 the bent or force of a diſcourſe, 
DIOCE'SAN, 1 the biſhop of the dioceſe. 

2 one that inhabits within a dioceſe. 
DVOCESS or DIOCESE (of Juwirnoi, G. 

of Neuf to rule or govern) the extent of 
a biſhop's ſpiritual juriſdiction. 


Do TRA, G. an index of a mathematical 


inſtrument. 1 
DIO'/PTRICAL, belonging to dioptrics. 


4 DIO'PTRICS (of Fionroua;, G. of 3a 


with, and drr to ſee) is the ſcience 
of refracted viſion; or it is that part of 
optics, which treats of the different re- 
fractions of light, in its paſſage through 
different mediums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. 
To DIP, 1 to put into water, &c. 
2 to mortgage an eſtate, 
3 to look caſually into a book. | 
DIPLO'MA, G. (of N, G. to double) 
a charter, or a prince's letters patent, an 
edit, or D | 
DI'PPING needle, If a magnetic needle be 
duly poiſed about a horizontal axis, it will 
have a direction of altitude above and be- 
low the horizon, beſides its direction to- 


Qi the dimenſigns of chat root; as in 


ea... 


wards the north, which is called the dip- 
ping of the needle, © 
S | DIP. 


a, cubic equation the higheſt power has 


6 oats 


CI, 


DIF 


DICTATOR, I. a chief magiſtrate among 
the ancient Romans, veſted with abſolute | 
power, from whom lay no appeal; he was | 
never choſen but in ſome great danger or 

trouble of the commonwealth, and com- 
| monly at the end of fix months was to re- 


ſign his authority, | 
DICTATO'RIAL, of or belonging to a dic- 
tator. * . N 
DIC TA“TORSHIP, the office or dignity of 
a dictator, +» b 


DVCTIONARY (of dictionarium, L. of 
dictio a word) a book containing a collec- 
tion of the words of a language, and ex- 

plaining them. 

DIDA C TICAL or DIDA C TIC (of 3:32 x- 
1ixd;, G. of NIzoxuw to teach) doctrinal, 
inſtructive, or what ſerves to teach or ex- 
plain the nature of things. "AP 

DI DAPPER, the name of a bird. 

To DDD ER, to ſhiver with the cold. 
IE, 1 a ſmall piece cf ivory to play with. 
2 a teint or colour. Tad an 

To DIE (the etymology of this word is un- 


certain, ſome will have it from du, G. 


to interr, ſome from Si to affright, 
and others from de wie, F. to depart from 
life) 1 to depart this life, or give up the 
ghoſt, > Os 

2 to grow flat, or loſe its briſkneſs, as li- 
quors, &c. — 

3 to tincture or colour. 

DIE'SIS, G. (in Muſic) is the diviſion of a 
tone below a ſemi-tone, or an interval 
compoſed of a leſſer and imperfect ſemi- 
tone; fo that when ſemi-tones are placed 
where there ought to be tones, or when a 
tone is ſet where there ought to be only a 
ſemi-tone, this is called DH,. | 

DIESIS 7inbarmonical (in Muſic) is the diffe- 
rence between the greater and leſſer ſemi- 

tones. | 

DVET (of diete, F. of diæta, L. food) 1 food 

or nouriſhment, 
2 regimen, or a ſtrict way of living. 
3 the meeting of the ſtates of Germany, 

+ To DIFFA/ME. See To defame, 

To DVFFER (of differo, L. of dis from, and 

fero to bear) 1 to vary, or be unlike, 
2 to fall out, or quarrel. 

DIFFERENCE, 1 unlikeneſs or diverſity. 

2 diſtance or diſparity, 
3 diſpute or quarrel. 

DIFFERENCE (in Mathematics) is the ex- 
ceſs whereby one magnitude or quantity ex- 
ceeds another, 

DIFFERENCE of aſcenſion. See Aſcenfional 
Difference, 

DIFFERENCE ¶ longitude of tæus places on 
the earth, is an arch of the equator. con- 
tained between the meridians of thoſe two 

laces 


p f | 
To DIFFERENCE, to diſtinguiſh, or put a 


Uiiterence between. 
2 


DVGNITY (of dignitas, L. of dignor u 


911 
DVFFICULT 92 difficitis, L. of dis neg. ind 
facilis eaſy) 1 hard to be underſtood, 

2 hard to pleaſe, crabbed, 

3 hard or uneaſy. ; 
DIFFICULTLY, adv. hardly. 
DPFFICULTY, ſubſt. 1 obſtacle, fatigue 
travel, &c. 65.1 IIS 

2 doubt or objeftion. 
+ To DIFFI'DE (of diffide, L. of dis neg. 

and do to truſt to) to diſtruſt, or not rely 


On. 
DFFFIDENCE, 1 miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, 
2 timidity, fearfulneſs. $70 
To DIFFU'SE (of diſfundo, L. of dis, ud 
Funds to foreach to ſpread abroad, or publiſh, 
DIFFUSION, ſpreading, extending, or ſet. 
tering abroad. | 
DIFFUSION (in Philoſophy) commonly (4. 
nifies the diſperſing the ſubtile effluyia of 
bodies into a kind of atmoſphere all tou 
them, | 
' DIFFU/SIVE, what ſpreads very far, o i 
of a large extent, — a 
To DIG, to delve, or open the ground with 
a ſpade, &c. | : 
To DIGE'ST (of digerer, F. of diger, I. u 
concoct) 2 
I to concoct what one eats. 
2 to diſpoſe, or ſet in order. 
3 to brook, bear, or put up, as an affront, 
To DIGEST (in Chemiſtry) is to keep the 
matter in a gentle heat, 
To DIGEST (in Surgery) is to mundify a 
cleanſe, f 
DIGE'STS (of digeſtes, F.) a volume of the 
civil law. A | 
DIGIT (in Aſtronomy) is the twelfth par 
of the diameter of the ſun or moon, and i 
uſed to expreſs the quantity of an eclipſe. 
DIGIT (in Arithmetic) ſigniſies any integer 
under ten; as 1, 2, 3, 4, Kc. 
DIGLADIA/TION (of digladiatio, L. of d. 
gladior to fence) a fighting with nabe 
| ſwords. | | : 
To DI'GNIFY (of dignus worthy, and fat 
to make, L.) to promote, or advance to 
dignity or degree of honour. 
DI/GNITARY, one that is promoted to n 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, as a dean, arch-deacon, 
prebend, &c, | 


think worthy) 1 merit or importance. 
2 greatneſs or nobleneſs. | 
3 degree of honour, quality, &c. 

To DIGRESS (of digredior, L. of dis from, 
and gradior to go) to go from one's ſubſe 
in hand. W 

DIGRESSION, a going from the matter u 
hand. : 15 

To DIJU!DICATE (of dijudico, L. of d, 

judico to judge) 1 to judge between ue 
parties, 


2 to diſcern or diſtinguiſh, Dkk 


ö 
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| DILDO or DILDOE, the paſſa- tempo of 


To DILU'CIDATE (of dilucido, L. of di, 


WP IMENSION (of dimgtior to meaſure) (in 


DIM 
DIKE, 1 a ditch or furrow. 


cauſey. r 
Dit ps or DIKE-reeve, an officer, who 
has the overſight and command of the dikes 

and banks, 8 | ; 

To DILA/CERATE (of dilacero, L. of dis, 
and /acers to rend) to rend or tear in pieces. 

To DILA!PIDATE (of dilapide, L. of di, 
and lapido to ſtone) 1 to free a place 
from ſtones. 

2 to conſume, or ſpend waſtefully. 


or letting a building run to decay, for want 

of reparation. | , 

DILA'TABLE, that may be dilated, or wi- 
dened. 

DILATA!TION, a widening or enlarging. 

DILATATION (among Anatomiſts) is when 

any paſſages or veſſels are ſtretched too 
much, | 

DILATATION (in Philoſophy) fignifies a 

thing taking op more ſpace than it did 

before, | FE 

To DILA/TE (of dilato, L. of dis, and latus 
broad) 1 to widen, or exten. 

2 to grow wider, | 

3 to enlarge upon a ſubject. 

DILA/TER or DILA/TORY, a ſurgeon's 
dilating inſtrument. 

DVPLATORY, full of delays. 


the Italians, | 
DILE!MMA, C. (of dig twice, and AH 

an aſſumption) 1 an argument in logic, 

that convinceth the adverſary both ways. 
2 difficulty, or intricacy. i | 
DILIGENCE, F, (of diligentia, L, care) 
I aſſiduity, care. 
2 expedition, quickneſs, haſte. 
DVLIGENT, affiduous, careful, watchful, 
DILL, a ſort of Herb, | 
TDILLING, 1 a child born when his father 

is old. | #: 

2 adarling, fondling, or favourite. 
DILOGY (of d. ,p, G. of Ng twice, and 
%- a ſpeech) a figure in rhetoric, when 
a doubtful ſpeech ſignifies two things. 


and luceo to ſhine) to make plain or clear, 
To DILU'TE (of diluo, L. of d very much, 
and {zo to waſh) 1 to mingle with water, 
2 to temper, or allay. 
DIM, 1 dark or obſcure, 
2 not clear, cloudy, muddy. 


Geometry) is either length, breadth, or 

thickneſs ; as a line — 2 ons dimenſion, 

vu. length; a ſuperficies two, Viz. length 

d breadth ; and a body or ſolid has three, 

*. length, breadth and ps cage | 
NSION (in Algebra) fignifies the pow- 

4 * 
_ the roots of an equation, which are 


DILA/PIDA!/TION, a waſteful deſtroying, | 


calle; the dimenſions of that root; as in 


- 


DIP 
a cubic equation the higheſt power has 


| hs dimenſions, , A 4 
DI”MICA'TION (of dimicatio, L. of dimico 
to fight) 1 Kinnh or ban. * 
2 a ſtruggle or conteſt, | 
DIME'TIENT, the ſame as Diameter. 
To DIMINISH (of diminuo, L. of di, and 
minus to leſſen) 1 to leflen, or make lefs, 
2 to decreaſe, or grow leſs. _ 
DI'MINU!/TION (in Muſic) is the abating 
ſomething of the full value or quantity of 
any note. Lent) 
DIMI'NUTIVE, adj. ſmall, poor, pitiful, 
mean. Fre 
DIMINUTIVE, ſubſt. (in Grammar) a word 
that leſſens the original word from whence 
it is derived; as dent a tooth, denticutlus 
a little tooth, . 
DIMISSORY letters, are ſuch as are ſent 
from one biſhop to another, about confer- 
ring the orders upon the party mentioned 
in the letters. 8 
DI'MITTY, a fine fort of fuſtian. ö 
DMpLE, a little dint in the cheeks, 
chin, &c. 3 


DIN, noiſe, or clamour, hd 
| To DINE (of diner, F.) to eat at noon. - 


To DINO, 1:to daſh againft, or bruiſe. 

2 to fill one's ears continually with one 
___ thing, | | 
DING-DONGC, ſubſt. a word uſed to expreſs 

the ſound, or tolling of bells. s 
DING-DONG, adv. cloſely, plentifully, 
DIVNGLE, a little valley between two hills, 
DUNNER (of diner, F.) a meal at noon. 
DIN'T, 1 impreſſion or mark. pat 

2 force, violence, effort. 

3 the bent or force of a diſcourſe. 
DIOCESAN, 1 the biſhop of the dioceſe. 
2 one that inhabits within a dioceſe. 
DIVOCESS or DIOCESE (of Nielnnegis, G. 
of Fiozxew to rule or govern) the extent of 
a biſhop's ſpiritual juriſdiction. f 
DIC'PTRA, G. an index of a mathematical 

inſtrument. of 
DIO'/PTRICAL, belonging to dioptrics. 


4 DIO'PTRICS (of F:orrowua;, G. of d 


with, and drr aa to ſee) is the ſcience 
of refracted viſion; or it is that part of 
optics, which treats of the different re- 
fractions of light, in its paſſage through 
different mediums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. 
To DIP, 1 to put into water, &c. 
2 to mortgage an eſtate. 
3 to look caſually into a bogk. _ | 
DIPLO'MA, G. (of N, G. to double) 
a charter, or a prince's letters patent, an 
edit, or mandamus. 19 
DI'PPING needle, If a magnetic needle be 
duly poiſed about a horizontal axis, it will 
have a direction of altitude above and be- 
low the horizon, beſides its direction to- 
wards the north, which is called the dip- 


- 


ping of the needle, 
S 


DL. 


* 
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« DIPTE'RION, G. (in Architecture) a name 
which the ancients attributed to thoſe tem- 
ples, which were encomptited with a double 
row of pillars, making two porticos, which 
they called wings, but we commonly call 


them iſles. | 

DVPTHTHONG (of A;$9:y3y0-, G. of N. 
twice, and $80yy©- a ſound) two vowels | 
ſounded together in one ſyllable, 

DIVPTYCHS (of dir, G. of dig twice, 
and wrvyn a fold) tables in which the 


Greek church inrolled the names of perſons 
1 r 


baptized. 

IRE. See 12775 . | | 

IRE'CT,F. (of directus, L. of dirige to guide) 

ſtrait, right. | l 
DIRECT (in Aſtronomy) a planet is ſaid to 


be direct, when it goes forward by its pro- 


per motion in the zodiac, according to the 
ſucceſſion of the ſigns; or when it appears 


ſo to do to an obſerver ſtanding upon the 


earth. f 
DIRECT ere# ea and ꝛwœ dials, are dials 
drawn upon planes that directly face the 
eaſt and weſt, or are parallel to the me- 
ridian of the place, 
DIRECT ere# ſouth, or north dials, are dials 
drawn upon planes that directly face the 


ſouth or north, or are parallel to the prime 
vertical circle, or to the vertical circle cut- 


ting the horizon in the eaſt and 'weſt 
points. 


DIRECT ſouth, or north inclining dials, are 


ſuch whoſe planes incline to the horizon, 
and lie directly open to the ſouth or north. 
DIRECT ſouth, or north reclining dials, are 


ſuch whoſe planes recline from the zenith, 
and lie directly open to the ſouth or north, 


DIRECT ray (in Optics) is the ray proceed- 
ing from a point of a vifible object, directly 
to the eye, through one and the ſame 
medium. 858 

DIRECT ſphere, See Right Sphere, 

To DIRECT (of diigo, L. of di, and rege 

to govern) 1 to rule, order, or govern, 
2 to rectify. 2 
3 to turn, or refer, 
4 to inſcribe, or ſend to. 
5 to bend one's courſe to a place. 
6 to ſhew one how to do a thing. 
7 to level, or aim at. 

DIRECTION, 1 conduct or management. 

2 how to find one, or ſend any thing to 
him, 
inſtruction or order. 

LINE of direction (in Mechanics) ſignifies the 
line of motion that any body goes in, ac- 
cording to the force impreſſed upon it, 

DIRECTION werd (in Printing) is the word 
that begins the next page, ſet at the bot- 
tom of the preceding page. 

DIRE/CTLY, 1 in a ftrait line, 

2 immediately, preſently, or without delay, 
3 to the matter in hand, 


8 2 W Is — — 


DI S 
DIRE'CTORY, a form of prayer ſet forch 
by the aſſembly, and uſed in the time of 
the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, 
DYVREFUL, fierce, cruel, hideous, 
DIRE'PTION (of direptio, L. of di, and 
 rap:o to plunder) robbing, pillaging; or plur- 
dering. Ys 
DVRGE 2, 1 the office for the dead. 
2 a lamentation ſung at a funeral. 
DIRIGENT or DIRE/OFRIX, à term in 
Geometry, fgnifymg the line of motics, 
along which the deſcribent- line or ſurfce 
is carried in the geneſis of any plane or (oli! 
figure. n 
DIRT, Tx mud, mire. 
2 filth, naſtineſs. 
DIRT, 1 full of dirt. 
2 foul, naſty. i. 
2 baſe, ſordid, mean, infamous. 
To DISA/BLE, 1 to render uncapable, 
2 to weaken or enfeeble. 
3 to deprive of the uſe of one's limbs, 
To DISABU'SE (of deſabuſer, F.) to unbe- 
ceive, or put out of conceit, 
DIS ADVANTAGE (of deſawantage, F. 
loſs, / prejudice, damage. 
To DISAFFECT, x to diflike, or not ;. 
prove of, | 
2 to alienate one's affections from. 
DI'SAFFECTED, bearing no good will to, 
diſcontented, or diſſatisfied with, 
To DISAGREE (of deſagreer, F.) 1 to fil 
out or quarrel, n 
2 not to ſuit. 
DISAGREEABLE, 1 contrary or oppoſite 
2 unpleaſant, unſuitable. 
To DISALLO'W, to 6iflike, blame, or nt © 
approve of, & © EA 
+ To DISA\NIMATE, to diſhearten or di- 
courage. 1 
To DISANNU'L, to repeal, aboliſh, or make 
void. 2 
To DISAPPE AR, 1 to go out of fight, 
2 to vaniſh away. eee 
To DISAPPOVNT, 1 to deceive, or bet 
one's word. | 1 
2 to fruſtrate, or ruin one's deſign. 
To DISAPPRO'VE (of deſapproven, J 
to blame, diſſike, or find fault with, 
DI'SARD. See Dizzard. ROSS 
To DISA!RM (of deſarmer, F.) 1 to lr 
away one's am. 
2 to lay down one's arms. 
DISA!STER (of deſaftre, F.) misfortune * 
calamity. | 
DISA”STROUS, unfortunate or unlucky. 
To DISAVO'W (of deſaweizer, F.] 3 10% 
own or deny. oy 
2 to diſapprove or diſlike,  -_ _, , 
To DISBAIND, 1 to Giſmiſs out of ſerv 
2 to quit the ſervice. | 
DISBELI EF, diffidence or doubt. 
To DISBELVEVE, 1 to diſtruſt or 
2 not to believe, 4 
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DIS 


To DISBURDEN, to diſcharge or unload, 


or lay out. 


To DISBURTHEN, to unload, or eaſe of 
burthen 
þ DISCALCEATED (of diſcalceatus, L. of 
dis negative, and calces to ſhoe) uns or 
wearing no ſhoes. 


+ DISCAYLENDERED, put out of the e ca- 


lendar. 


+ To DISCA/MP, See To . 


To DISC ARD (of deſcartar, Sp.) 1 to turh | 


off or diſcharge. 
2 to lay out at cards. 
To DISCE/RN (of diſcerner, F. of 3 
L.) 1 to diſtinguiſh between one and 
t' other, 
2 to perceive or know, 
; to ſpy out or diſcover, 
DISCERNIBLE, that may be perceived or 
diſcerned. 
DISC EFRNMENT, the II faculty. 
To DISCE/RP (of diſcerpo, L. of dis, and 
carps to divide) to rent, ſeparate, or diſ- 
join. 
PISCHA'RGE (of decbarge, F.) 1 an ac- 
quittance for meney paid. 8 
2 diſmiſſing or leave. 
3 releaſe or deliverance. 
4 ablelution or pardon. 
5 purging or driving out humours. 
6 a volley of fire- arms. 
To DISCHARGE, x to acquit or clear. 
2 to diſmiſs a rsa, &c. 
3 to releaſe, or ſet at liberty. 
4 to exempt one from duty. 
5 to fire a gun. 
6 to pay a debt. 
7 to finiſh an affair. 
; to vomit, or diſcharge one's domach. 
9 to ſwim, or flow down as a river. 
10 to unload, or diſburden. 
Disc VEILI ED. See Diſbevelled. 
To DISCYND (of diſcindo, L. of di, and 
[[inds to cut) to cut eff, or in pieces. 


$ DISCIPLE (of dſcipulus, L. a ſcholar) . 


ſcholar, or follower, an PENNEY, or 
learner, 

DISCIPLINA/RIANS, puritans, or thoſe | 
who pretend to a ricter diſcipline. than the | 
eſtabliſned church. 

DISCIPLINE (of diſciplina, L, of blen, 

a ſcholzr) 1 ſtrict order. 
2 inſtruction or education. 
3 correction or ſcourging. 

Io DIScIpLINE, 1 to teach or intact. 
2 to order or role. 

3 to correct or ſcou 5 

To DISCLAIM, to renounce, or diſown, 
0 DISCLO'SE, I to diſcover or reveal, 

2 as an hen Jves her chickens when nd 
are hatched, 

ö to bud, or put forth leaves. 

5180. 05D in Falconry) a term applied to 


To DISBURRSE (of . debourſer, F.) to ers, 


nn. | 
1 r S r 


DIS 7 


young hawks newly hatched, and as it were 
put forth from the ſhells, 

To DISCC/LOUR (of diſcolaro, L. of dirneg. 
and coloro to dye) to deface the colour. 

To DISCO'MFIT (of deconfire, F.) to de- 
feat, rout, or overthrow. 


trouble or afflidt. 7 
To DIISCOMM END, to diſpraiſe or blame. 
DUSCOMMENDA' TION, I blame or 0 

praiſe. 
2 ſhame or diſhonour. 
To DISCOMMO'DE, to incommode, : ate 
or hurt, 
& : DISCOMMO'DITY, 
incommodity, 
To DI SCOMPO'SE, to diſorder or trouble. 


inconvenieney, or 


2 ſick or indiſpoſed, 
- DISCOMPO/SURE, trouble, anxiety, iſe; 
order, 
To DISCONCE/RT. (of deconcerter, F.) ta x 
diſappoint, fruſtrate or ccnfound, to battle 
to break the meaſures, 
' DISCO'NSOLATE,. x comfortleſs, deſolate, 
void of conlolation, 4 , 
2 afflicted, dejected, grieved. 
DISCONTENT, 1 diſguſt, faction. 
2 ſorrow, trouble. 
DISCONTI/NUAL proportion, See Dise 
Proportion. 
To DISCONTINUE. (of di aue, F. } 
I to leave off, or deſiſt. 
2 to be left off, 
DISCORD, F. (of diſcordia, L. of ee 
| trary) tion, diſagreement, ftrife, va- 
riance. . 
DISCO'RDANT, jarring or, untuneable. ; 
| DVSCORDS (in Moſic) are certain intervals 
of ſounds, which being heard at the ſame 
time, are unpleaſant to the ear; and theſa 
' are the ſecond, fourth, and ſeventh, with 
their octaves, that is, all intervals; but 
taoſe few that exactly terminate the con- 
cords, are diſcords. 
Notwithſtanding diſcords found unplea= 
| fant, When heard by themſelves, yet being 


| 


the beſt muſic, - 
To DISCOVER. (of eee, F.) 1 to di. 
cloſe, reveal, or manifeſt. 
2 to eſpy, or diſcern. 
3 to find out, or .ccme to the knowledge 
of a thi 
To DISCOU "NT (of deſcompter, F.) to de- 
duct or abate, 
To D:SCOUINTENANCE (of decontenancer, 
F.) to difallow, miſſike, or diſapprove. 
To DISCOURAGE (of decourager, F. ) x to 
diſhearten or diſpirit, 
| _ 2 to deter, or put out of conceit. 
f I the being out of 
eart. 


| 2 difficulty, rub, loſs, 


) S 2 his; 


To DISCOMFORT (ef deconforter, F.) to 


DiSCOMPOYSED, 1 txoubled or; ;inquieted. | 1 


| artfully mixed with concords, they make 


DIS 


DISCOU'RSE (of diſcourt, F. of di iſcurſus, DISCUSSION (in Surgery) is the diſperſing 


L.) I talk, or converſation. 
2 harangue, or ſpeech. 
3 debate, or reaſoning, 
4 a book; or treatiſe, 

DiSCOU'RTEOUS (of diſceurtir, F.) un- 

* kind, or uncivil. 

DVSCOUS flowers — Botany) are ſuch whoſe 
little leaves are fet together ſo cloſe and 
even, that-the ſurface of the flower is plain 
and flat like a diſh, 

DISCRE/DIT, 1 diſgrace, diſhonour, in- 
famy. 
2 want, or loſs of credit. 

To DISCRE/DIT, 1 to make one loſe his 
credit, or to diſgrace him. | 
2 not to believe. 

DISCREET (of diſeret, F. ) wiſe, ſober, pru- 
dent, circumſpect. 


— 


DISCRE!TE (of diſeritus, 2. ih ſcernor to 


put a difference) different. 
DISCRETE, or DIS MU NCT Proportion, 18 


hen the ratio of two or more pairs of num- 


bers or quantities is the ſame, but not con- 


+ tinual, that is, when the ratio of the con- 


ſequent of one pair of numbers or quantities, 
to the antecedent of the next pair, is not 
the ſame, as of the antecedent of one pair 
to its conſequent; as 3: 6: : 8: 16 are 
diſcrete proportionals ; ; becauſe the ratio 
of 3 to 6, is equal to the ratio of 8 to 
16. But the ratio of 3 to 6, or 8 to 16, 
is not the ſame as of 6 to 's. 
DISCRE/TE guantity, is ſuch as is not con- 
tinuous, and joined together; as num- 
ders, whoſe parts, being diſtinct units, can- 
not be united into one continuum 3 3.87 in 
a continuum, there are no actual derermi- 
nate parts before diviſion, but they are po- 
tentially infinite. 
DISCRE!TION, F. 1 prudence, circum- 
ſpection, wiſdom. | 
2 will, or pleaſure, 
To live at DISCRETION (a military term) 
to have free quarters. 
To "ſurrender at DISCRETION, to yield 
without terms, or at the mercy of the 
conquerors. 
To DISCRI'MINATE (of diſcrimino, L. of 
diſcrimen difference) to diftinguith or put 
a difference between. 
DISCU'/RSION (of diſcurſio, L. of dis and 
euro to run) a running about. 
DISCURRSIVE, running to and fro. 
DISCUS, L. (in Botany) is the middle, 
plain, and flat part of ſome flowers, ſuch 
as the marigold, &c. 
To DISCUSS. (of diſcuter, F F. of diſcutio, 
L. of dis and'quatio to ſhake) 1 to ex- 
plain, or illustrate. 
2 to examine, or conſider. 
to diffelve, or diſperſe humours. 
DISCUSSION? an examination of a queſtion, 


DIS 


of the matter of any 75 


DIScusssIVE medicines, are ſuch 28 diſcuſs 
or diſſolve hvmours, 
DISDAIN (of dedain, F.) contempt, ſcorn, 


DISDIAPA/SON (in Mufick) is a double 
eighth, or fifteenth. 


' DISEA'SE (of d-ſaiſe, F.) diſtemper, or ſck. 


neſs, inquietude. 
To DISEASE, to trouble or inquiet. 
To DISEMBA'RK. See To +0 


To DISEMBO'GUE. See To Dif 


To DISENGA/GE. See To Bi 


To DISENTA/NGLE. See To Difintangl, | 


To DISESTEE'M (of dis, neg. and efiine, 
F. to value) not to value, or have 10 
eſteem for. 


' DISFA/\VOUR (of dis and e to favour, 


L.) 1 diſgrace, or being out of fav, 

2 diſcourteſy, or diſpleaſure, 

3 deformity, uglineſs. 

To DISFAVOUR. See To Disfh 

To DISFIUGURE (of defigurer, F.) to '& 

form,. make ugly, or 47 the figure of, 

+ To DISFO'REST, to diſplant, or cut 

down the trees. 

To DISFRA\NCHISE (of defranchir, F.) 

cut off, or exclude from the Ulber Jo 

free Jeniinenis, or citizens. 

+ To DISGA/RNISH (of degarnir, F.) to 

take away the garniſh,” - 

To DISGARNISH & place (in Military 

affairs) is to take away part of its garifon 

and ammunition, 

To DISGO RGE (of degorger, F.) 1 to vo- 
mit, or throw up. 

2 to empty itſelf into the ſea, as rivers do, 
D/SGRACE, F. 1 diſcredit, diſhonour, ar 
| reproach, 

{ 2 disfavour, or diſguſt, 

3 misfortune, or calatnity. | 
To DISGRACE, 1 to ſhame, or diſhonour. 

2 to brand with infamy. 

e, to turn one out of favour. 

To DISGUISE (of deguiſer, F. ) 1 top 
into a diſguiſe. 

2 to alter a thing. | 

3 to diſſemble, or conceal one's inter m 
4 to make one's ſelf drunk. 
DISGUISE, 1 a counterfeit habit. 
1 cloak, or pretence. wry 
| To DISGUST (of degouter, F.) to diſtal 

diſpleaſe, or be averſe to. 
DISGUST, a diſtaſte, or diſlike. , 
DISH, 1 a platter, or ſort of v 

2 x courſe of meat. © | 

3 a cup of coffee, tea, &e. 

portinger, 


Sp | 
DISHA'RMONY (of &s and bannt, 


512 diſcord, or j arring. 

Bs ELLE, p. ck, head 2:64 

3 DISHEART N, to ſcourage, 1. 
midate, or put o of heart, __ 


attair, &c. 
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DISK of the moo 


DIS 
DISHE'VELLED (of deſchevele, F.) whole 
hair hangs down. NEE 
DISHO!NEST (of dis and boneflus, L. ho- 
neſt) 1 —_— baſe, villainous. 
2 unchaſte, laſcivious. | 
DISHO'NESTY 1 knavery, or unfair deal- | 
Ing. : Ms 3 
2 lewdneſs, or impurity. 3 
DiSHONOUR (of deſbonneur, F.] diſgrace, 
diſcredit, infamy, reproacg. a 
To DISIMBA'RK (of debarguer, F.) 1 to 
lend, or go out of a ſhip, _ 
2 to unlade, or take goods out of a ſhip, | 
to go off from an undertaking, 5 
T, DISIMBO/GUE (of deſembouc ber, obſol. 
F.) 1 to diſcharge, or empty itſelf into 
the ſea, as a river does. 
2 to ſail out of a ſtreight at ſea, | 
+ To DISINCHA/N'T (of deſenchanter, F.) 
to free from an enchantment. | 
DIYNCLYNED (of dis and inclino, L. to 
'ncline) diſaffected, averſe, eftranged, or 
alienated. 
+ To DISINCORPORATE, to ſeparate, 
ſever, part, divide, or put aſunder. 
To DISINCOU”RAGE (of dis and encoura- 
ger, F. to encourage) to diſhearten, diſpi- 
tit, or put out of heart. 
To DISINGA'GE (of deſengager, F. 
voke, or quit an engagement, 
DISINGEU/NUOUS (of dis and ingenuus, L. 
ingenuous) unfair, falſe- hearted, unfincere. 
DISINHA”BITED (of dis and inbabito, L. 
to inhabit) depopulated, defolate, or not 
inhabited. e i. 
To DISINHE RTT (of deſperiter, F.) to de- 
prive one of his inheritance, 
To DISINTA/NGLE, 1 to free, unlooſe, 
undo. 
2 to diſengage, or get free of. | 
DISYNTERESSED, or DISYUNTEREST- 
ED (of definterefſe, F.) unbiaſſed, impar- 
tal, or void of ſelf-intereſt, -_ f 
To DlSINTERR (of dis, and enterrer, F. to 
dory) to take up a dead body out of the 


: 
i 


) to re- 


or 


gave, 


. | To DISMOUNT, 


DISOBE/DI 
To DISOBE'Y (of dſobe7r, F. 


DIS 
pendicular to a Line drawn from the earth 
or ſun. © veer err 
DISKYNDNESS, injury, wrong, deſpite, 
damage. re 
To DISLIKE, 1 to difallow, or diſapprove. 
. 2 to blame, or find fault with, 


| To DISLOCATE (of diſhquer, F.) to put 


out of joint. 
To DISLODGE (of deloger, F.) to turn ons 
out of his houſe, lodgings, &c. 

To DISLO DGE (in Hunting) to rouſe beaſts 
of game from their lodging, or harbour. 
DISLOY'AL (of deleyal, F.) treacherous, trai- 

terous, or unfaithful to one's prince, or a 

wife to her huſband, 2 
DISLOY!ALTY, unfaithfulneſs, treachery, 

perfidiouſneſs, falſe-dealing, villainy. 


| DVSMAL, 1 terrible, hideous, horrible. 


2 a vulgar name for an undertaker's or 
upholder's man, employed in burials, 
To DISMANTLE (of demanteler, F.) to pull 
down the walls of a town, &c, 
To DISMA'Y (of diſmayer, Sp.) to affright, 


or intimidate, 


To DISME/MBER {of demembrer, F.) to pull 


in pieces. 


DISMES, or DESMES (of dicime, L. of de- 


cimo to tithe) tenths, or tithes. 


To DISMI'SS (of dimi:”, L. of dis and mitte 


to ſend) 1 to ſend away. 
2 to diſcharge, or acquit, 
3 to quit, or leave. 3 
(of demonter, F.) 1 to un- 
horſe another. 7 0 


2 to alight from an horſe. 


To DISMOUNT @ cannon, 1 to take it 


down from the carriage. 
2 to render it unfit for ſervice. 


| + To DISNA/TURALTZE, to deprive of 


the right of naturalization. .. | 
T (of deſche ant, F.) undu- 


tiful, froward. 64 44 
F.) not to obey, 
or act contrary to order. | 


To DISOBLIGE (of deſebliger, F.) to diſ- 


| oh 4 pleaſe, cr offend, * TI 
To DISINTHRONNE. See To Untbrone, | DISORDER (of deſordre, F.) x confufiog, 
To DISINVI'TE (of dit and enviter, F. to riot, | 


invite) to recal an invitation, 3 

To DISJOIN (of digungo, L. of dis, neg. 
2 Jungo to join) to ſeparate, part, or 
er, 


0 DISJO/INT (of dis_nbt, and jeindre, F. 
to join) 1 to put out of joint. 

2 to diſmember, or divide an eſtate. 

JUNCTION, dirifion, ſeparation, or 


"owing, 
PSJUNCTIVE propoſitions (in Logic) are 
which the disjunctive 2 or 


' 
( 


thoſe in 
ound 
* 


2 


2 trouble, or 0 a nde1 ing e » 
4 drunkenneſs 


> 1 2 
the mind. 


To DISORDER, 1 to confound, or put out 


of order. en 
2 to diſcompoſe, or perplex. 
3 to vex, or inquiet. 

to drink too much. 


= 


＋ DISC RDIN ATE, inordinate, extravagant, 


18 N18 


ledge. 


unreaſonable, |, 
, to deny, or not 20 ch]. 


; , or any lauer in Aſtro- 
nomy) is the circle or Narface 12 E.. 
ung it through the centre by . N — 


Ts DISPATRAGE (of 
ſlight, or deſpiſe, 
2 to ſpeak ill of, 


deſparager, F.) 1 to 


DIS. 


2 Me 


DIS 
DISPA'R AGEMENT), diſgrace, or diſho- 


nour. 

DISPA/RITY (of diſparite, F.) difference, 
inequality, or diſproportion. 2 

To DISPA'RK, to take away the incloſures 
of a park, 3 

DISpA RT (in Gunnery) is a mark upon the 
muzzle ring of a piece of ordnance, or 
thereabouts, ſo that a right-line, taken 
upon the top of the baſe-rings, againſt the 
touch-hole, by the mark ſet on, or near 
the muzzle, may be parallel to the axis of 

the concavity of the piece. 

This is commonly done by taking the two 

diameters of the baſe-ring, and of the 
place where the diſpart is to ſtand, and di- 
viding the difference between them into two 
equal parts, one of which will be the 
length of the diſpart, which is ſet on the 
gun with wax, or pitch. 


DISPA“TCH (of depeche, F.) x expedition, 


or quick performance. 
2 a packet of letters. 
To DISPA'TCH (of depecber, F.) 1 to ac- 
compliſh, or perform. 
2 to haſten, or expedite. 
3 to ſend on a meſſage. 
4 to kill one quickly. 
To DISPEL (of di, %, L. of dis and pello to 


drive) to drive away, to ſeparate, or di- 


vide. | 

DiSPE/NSARY (of diſpenſaire, F.) a creatiſe 

of medicines, | | 
2 a place where medicines are kept, 

DISPENSA'TION, 1 exemption, privilege, 
immunity, freedom. a, 

2 diſtribution, or management. 

DISPENSA/TION (in Divinity) is the giving 

the Moſaical law to the Jews, and the 
goſpel to the gentiles. 

DISPE/NSATORY, a book that teaches how 

to make all phyſical compoſitions, 

To DISPE NSE (of diſpenſer, F. of diſpenſo, 
L. of diſpendo, to ſpend) 1 to diſtribute, 
or lay out. A | 

2 to excuſe, or exempt. 
3 to free from the obligation of a law, 

To DISPF/OPLE (of depeupler, F.) to depo- 

pulate, to take away, or deſtroy the people 
of a country. 


To DEPE'RSE (of diſperſer F. or of diſ- 


pertio, L. of dis and partio to divide) 
1 to ſcatter, or ſpread abroad. 
2 to publiſh a rumour, &e. 
3 to be ſcattered, or ſpread abroad. 
4 to ſtraggle, wander, or be diſordered, 
DISPE'RSION, ſcattering, or ſpreading a- 


broad. | 
To DISPIURIT, 1 to diſcourage, or dif- 
hearten. | 


2 to deter, or put cut of conceit. | 
To DISPLAYCE (of deplacer, F.) to remove; 
or put. out of place, 
2 to turn cut of an office. 


| 


| 


D'S 


To DISPLANT (of dplanter, F. of | 
L. of de from, and planto to be planted) < 

root up a plant. * 

To e * (of deployer, F.) I to ſpread 

wide. 
2 to unfold, declare, or explain, 
3 to make a ſhew of, 

DISPLAY, an expoſition, declaration, or my. 
nifeſtation. | 

To DISPLEA/SE (of deplaire, F.) 1 to eil. 
content, to vex or trouble, 

2 to offend, or be diſagreeable to,. 

DISPLEA/SURE, 1 diſtaſte, diſguſt, or in. 

dignation. 

2 grudge, anger, wrath. 

3 ſhrewd turn, inconvenience, or dißd. 
vantage, 

DVSPORT, (cf diſporto, It.) paſtime, rec: 
tion. 5 | 
To DISPORT, or to DISPORT one's |, 

or take one's pleaſure, 

DISPO'SAL, DISPO SE, or DISPO/SURF, 
order, manegement, or the power of dl 
poſing. 

To DISFO/SE (of diſpeſer, F. of diſpure, L 
1 to ſet in order. 

2 to fit, prepare, or make ready. 

3 to lay out, or expend. 

4 to aſſign, or appropriate to ſome uſe. 
5 to incline a perſon to do a thing. 
6 to prepare one's ſelf to do a thing, 


To DISPOSE of, 1 to ſell, or vend. 


2 to ſet, or place out. 
3 to ſettle, or determine, 
4 to give away a thing. 


DISPOSITION, 1 order, fituation, flat. 


2 inclination, or aptneſs. 
3 conſtitution of the body. 
4 the natural inclination of the mind. 


To DISPOSSE'SS (of dis, neg. and puſs, 


L. to poſſeſs) to deprive, or turn out d 
poſſeſſion. 


DISPRAVSE, blame, cenſure, or reproack. 
To DISPRAT'SE, to diſcommend, bla, 


or ſpeak ill of. bas ie 
+ DISPRO#FIT, damage, loſs, prejudice. 


DISPROOF, confutation, or diſproving 
DISPROPO'RTION, F. (of dis, neg. 1 


proportio, L. proportion) inequality, 0 


unlikeneſs. 


DISPROPO/RTIONATE, or DISPRO- 


PO'RTIONABLE, unequal, or vis 
bears no proportion to. 


To DISPRO VE, to refute, or prove cut 


trary to. 


DISPUTABLE, that may be diſputed, | 
DISPUTA'TION, diſputing, debating, d 


relling. _ . 
+ DISPU!TATIVE, troubleſome, qu 


ſome, contending. 


To DISPU!TE (of diſpato, L. of 4: wf, 


to to debate) 1 to debate, or argue þ 
matter, 


2 to quatrel, wrangle, or contend, 30 


2 to 
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to oppoſe one's paſſage. 


5 DISQUALIFY, to render unqualified, | 


or incapable. 


DISQUIET, trouble, anxiety, or unquiet- 


: : . 
[ f DISQU IET, to trouble, or diſturb, 


1$QUISI'”TION (of difqurſitio, L. of dis 

, 7 quero to enquire) a ſtrict enquiry. 

+ To DISRANK, to diſorder, or put out 
of its place. pots 

To DISREGARD (of dis, neg. and'regarder, 
F. to regard) to flight, negle&, or have 
no regard to. . a 

T» DISREULISH, to diſlike, or not reliſh, 
SREPU!T'E, or DISREPUTA'/TION (of 
U neg. and reputatio, L. regard) reproach, 
dame, odium. f 


D3ESPEICT, incivility, light, diſdain, 


| T, DISRESPECT, to deſpiſe, flight, ſcorn, 


ontmn, undervalue, or ſet light by. 
70 DISRO'BE (of derober, F.) 1 to pull off 
one s robe. N 25 
2 to ſtrip one of his cloaths, 
+ To DISSALT (of dialer, F.) to make 
a thing ſalted, freſh. - | 
DISSAUTISFA/CT ION, diſcontent, diſplea- 
ſure, diſguſt, 


| DISSAUTISFA/CTORY, diſpleaſing, offen- 


ve, that gives no ſatisfaction. 

To DISSA!TISFY (of dis not, and ſatisfa- 
1, L. to ſatisfy) to diſpleaſe, offend, or 
diſoblige. | 

To DISSE/CT (of diſſeco, L. of dis very 

much, and ſeco to cut) 1 to anatomize, 
or cut up a dead body, 
2 to cut in pieces. 


| DISSE!/CTION, 1 the cutting aſunder, or 


in pieces, 
2 the anatomizing a body, | 
To DISSEI'SE (of deſſaiſir, F.) to diſpoſſeſs, 
or turn out of poſſeſſion. 
DISSEISE'E, he that is put out of his land. 
DISSEUSIN, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man 
of his land. 


. DISSEMBLE (of diffimulo, L. of dis, 


and ſimulo to feign) 1 to cloak, or con- 
ceal what is, | 

2 to counterfeit, to pretend what is not. 

To DISSEMINATE (of diſſemi no, L. of dis 
" join to ſow) to ſow, ſcatter, or ſpread 
abroad, 

PISSENNSION (of diſenſo, L.. of diſſentio 

to diſagree) x a diſſent, or diſagreement. 

2 diſcord, ſtrife, variance. 


ISSENT, contrariety of opinions, or oppo- | 


fition of ſentiments. 

0 DISSENT (of diſentio, I. of dis, neg. 
2nd ſentio to be of an opinion) to diſagree 
in Opinion, f 

ISENTER, one of a different opinion; 
ard is chiefly uſed to fignify one that does 
not conform to the doctrine of the church 
Jet Logland, or of any eſtabliſhed church, 


DIS 


| DISSERTA'TION (of difſertatio, L. of di- 

ero to reaſon) a diſcourſe upon a ſubject. 

| + To DISSE'RVE one (of deſervir, F.) to 

do one a prejudice. R 

DISSERVICE, hurt, damage, miſchief, 
prejudice. 
To DISSE'/TTLE, to diſorder, or diſturb. 

To DISSE”VER, to disjoin, to ſeparate, to 
ſever, part, or put aſunder, 

DISSV/MILAR (of diffimilaire, F.) unlike, or 

of a different kind, or nature. 

DISSIMILAR leaves (in Botany) are the two 
firſt leaves of a plant, ſo called, becauſe 
they are generally unlike the leaves of the 
grown plant, 

DISSIMI/LITUDE, unlikeneſs, or diverſity. 

DISSIMULA'TION (from to difſemble) diſ- 
ſembling, hypocriſy, pretending one thing, 
and deſigning the contrary. 

To DISSIPATE (of diſſiper, F. of diſibo, L.) 
1 to drive away, or diſperſe. 

2 to ſcatter, or diſſolve. 
3 to conſume, waſte, or ſquander. | 

4 todiſcuſs humours. 

DISSIPA/TION, ſcattering, diſperſing, &c. 

DVSSOLUBLE, 1 that may be diſſolved. 

2 apt to be diſſolved. 
To DISSO'/LVE (of diſſolvo, L. of dis and 
ſoluo to melt) x to melt, or render li- 
uid. f | | 
2 1 diſſipate a ſwelling. 
3 to break up, or ſeparate. 

To DI SSO LVE (in Chemiſtry) is to reduce 
any dry body into a liquid form. | 

DISSO/LVENT (in Chemiſtry) is a men- 
ſtruum, or liquor proper for diſſolving a 
mixed body. 9 | 

DVSSOLUTE (of difſolutus, L.) 1 lewd, 

debauched, wanton, given to pleaſures, 
2 careleſs, negligent. 
DISSOLUTION (from to diſſolve) 1 ſepa- 
rating of parts, 
2 aboliſhing, or breaking off. 
3 lewdneſs, or debauchery. 
4 death, deceaſe. 

DISSONANCE, F. (of dis and ſono to ſound) 
contrariety, or oppoſition. 

DI'SSONANCE (in Muſic) is a diſagreeable 
interval between two tones, which being 
continued together, offend the ear, 

DISSONANT, 1 diſcordant, jarring, un- 

tuneable. 
2 contrary, oppoſite, different. 

To DISSUA/DE, or DISSWADE (of diſſua- 
deo, L. of dis, neg. and ſuadeo to perſuade) 
to adviſe to the contrary. 

DISSUA/SIVE, adj. apt, or proper to diſ- 


ſuade. 
ſub, a diſſuading diſcourſe, 


DISSUASIVE, 

or argument, 
DI'STAFF, a ſtick to ſpin withal, 
DISTANCE (of diftantia, L. of dis and fo 


a 


| „ 


1 


DIS : 
from another, either in point of time, place 


or quantity, 

DISTANCE (in Navigation) is the number 
of miles, leagues, &c. that the ſhip has 
failed from any given place or point. 

DISTANCE of the eye (in Perſpective) is a 
line drawn from the foot of the altitude of 
the eye, to the point where a line, drawn 
at right angles to it, will interſe& the object. 

DISTANCE of the baſtions (in Fortificati 
is the fide of the exterior polygon, 

DVSTANCED, 1 ſet at a convenient di- 
ſtance. a 6 N 

2 out · ſttĩpped in a race. 

To DISTA' STE, 1 to diſpleaſe, or give of- 
fence. 

2 to take diſtaſte, or be offended. 

DISTE/MPER, 1 diſeaſe or indiſpoſition. 

2 trouble or confuſion. 
3 (in Painting) when colours are mixed | 
with glewy ſubſtances inſtead of oil. 

To DISTEMPER, 1 to put out of temper. 
2 to trouble or diſorder. 

DISTEMPERED, 1 fick or indi ſpoſed. 

. 2 troubled, or beſides himſelf. 

To DISTE/ND (of diftendo, L. of dis, and 

tends to ſtretch) to ſtretch out, or enlarge. 

DISTE/NTION, a ftretching or enlarging. 

DISTENTION (in Phyſic) is when any 
parts of the body are puffed up, or wi- 
dened, ; 

To DISTE'RMINATE (of diſtermino, L. of 
dis, and termino to bound) to ſeparate, di- 
vide, or bound place from place. 

DIV'STICH (of dicixer, G. of die twice, and 
Fix@» a verſe) a couplet, or two verſes 
that make a complete ſenſe. 

To DISTI'L (of diftillo, L. of di, and ffillo 
to drop) 1 to extract the juice of a plant 
by an alembic. | 

2 to drop down by little and little. 

DISTILLA'TION (in Chemiſtry) is the aſ- 

cent and elevation of particles in form of 

a vapour, which afterwards deſcend again 
in the form of drops. 

DISTILLA'TION per deſcenſum, is when 
the matter to be diſtilled is below the fire. 

DISTINCT, F. (of dſinctus, L. of diſtin- 
guor to be diſtinguiſhed) 1 plain, clear. 

2 different, unlike, 
3 ſeparate one from another. 

DISTINCT baſe (in Optics) is that diſtance 
from the pole of a convex glaſs, in which 
objects beheld through it, appear diſtinctly 
and well defined, and is what is generally 
called the focus, | 

DISTINCT zn. See Viſion. 8 

DISTINCTION, 1 difference or diverſity, 
2 note, quality, as a perſon of diſtinction. 
3 ſeparation or diviſion, 

4 (in the plural number) the ſtops uſed in 
writing, © 


8 ; 
DISTEFNCTLY, 1 clearly, plainly, 


| To DISTRA/IN (of defraindre, F.) to att, 


| DITHYRAMBUS, G. (of die t 


DIV. 


To DISTINGUISH. (of diſtingur, F. 
diſtinguo, L. of ti Rh, 
I to diſcern, perceive, or know. 
2 to put a difference between, 
3 to make one's ſelf known from others 
by ſome great action. 
To DISTO/RT (of diflorgueo, L. of di, 1d 
torgueo to writhe or twiſt) to wreſt, or pull 
awry. -, | 
DISTO'RTION or DISTORSION, the 
wreſting, pulling awry, or making adif. 
agreeable figure. 

DISTORTION (in Surgery) is when the 
parts of an animal body are ill placed, 
To DISTRA'CT (of diftrabo, L. of du, wi 
trabo to draw) 1 to draw aſide. 

2 to interrupt or trouble, 
3 to make one mad, 
4 to rend or divide, 


or ſeize a perſon's goods. 
DISTRE'SS (of detre/Je, F.) 1 danger a ſti 
is in at ſea by any accident, 
2 attachment or arreſt, 
ftreight, adverſity, extremity, 
To DISTRI/BUTE (of drfribuo, L. of di, 
and tr:buo to divide) to divide or ſhare, 
DISTRIBUTION, a ſharing or dividing, 
DISTRIBUTION (in Logic) is the teſol 
ing the whole into parts. 
DISTRIBUTION (in Rhetoric) is the p- 


plying to every thing its peculiar proper). j 
DISTRICT, F. the extent of a juriſdita, F- 4 
DISTRUST, jealouſy or ſuſpicion, To 
To DISTRUST, to miſtruſt, or have a fu m 

picion of. | DIV 
To DISTU'RB (of difturbo, L. of dive cr 

much, and turbo to trouble) 1 to toit D 
or croſs. ToD 

2 to interrupt or divert. ToD 

3 to vex or inquiet, c 

4 to diſorder or confound. 2 t. 
DISU/NION, diſcord. or diſagreement. m1? ke 
To DISUNUTE (of deſunir, F.) 1 to ſti ip 5 VI 

diſcord between perſons. IVID 

2 to disjoin or ſeparate. that. 
DISU/SAGE or DISU'SE (of dis not, and , 5 

L. uſe) a being out of uſe. | VID 
To DISU'SE, to leave off, or change e Mr 


faſhion or cuſtom, 
DITCH, a trench about a field, &, 
To DITCH, 1 to make ditches, 
2 to ſurround with a ditch. TE 
* 


Supa an —＋ — licentious vt 
made in honour of Bacchus. 
DI!TION (of ditio, L. of dis rich) down 


power, empire. | 
DUTTANDER, a fort of herb, oth 
called pepper · wort. 


DVTTANY, an heb ſo called. 
DI'TTO, It. the aforeſaid, or the fans 


2 ſeparately, or by itſelf, 


Owen 


DYTTY, a ſong. ; = 
D. VAN, the grand fignior's council 


5 V 


o DIVA RICATE (of diwarico, I.. of di 
very much, and varico to 8 ftraddling). to 
ftraddle, to ſtride, or ſpread one from an- 
other. FF PE TP 
To DIVE, 1 to go under water, 
2 to enquire narrowly into one's purpoſe. 
4 to penetrate into a trade or bu A 
DVER, 1 one who dives. 

2 the name of a bird, 
DIVERGENT (of diwergens, L. of dis apart, 


ther aſunder. 73 — 
DIVERGENT or DIVE'RGING 205 (in 
Optic) are thoſe rays that iſſuing from a 
point of a viſible object, are diſperſed, and 
continually depart, or decline from one an- 


the object. ö 

DIVERS (of diverſus, L. of di, and werto 
to turn) different, ſundry, ſeveral. 

-DI'VERSE or DIVERS, different, contrary, 


oppoſite. | 
To DIVERSIFY (of diver fifier, F.) to vary, 
or make different. _ 2 
DIVE RS ON, 1 going or turning afide, 


of c, 2 recreation or paſtime, =_ 
= DIVERSITY, difference, variety. | 
dunk To DIVE RT (of diwerto, L. of di, and werto 


to turn) 1 to lead or turn aſide. 
2 to pleaſe or entertain, 
3 to loſe the remembrance of one's miſery, 
4 to miſapply or embezzle. 
| To DIVERTISE (of divertir, F.) to make 
merry, or recreate, 
DIVERTISEMENT, diverſion, paſtime, re- 
creation, pleaſure, >. 
DIVES, L. rich, wealthy, . opulent, 
To DIVE'ST, See To deveſt. : 
To DIVIDE (of divide, L.) 1 to ſhare or 
diſtribute, | 
2 to ſeparate, or put aſunder. 
3 to diſunite, or ſet at variance. 
DIVIDEND, ſhare, part, or portion, 
DIVIDEND (in Arithmetic) is the number 
that is to be divided into equal parts by 
another number, . 
DIVIDER, a mathematical inftrument, be- 
ing a circle divided into equal parts, to di- 
vide others by, 
DIVIDERS, a fort of compaſſes uſed in the 
mathematics, 
DI'VINA/TION (of divinatio, L. of diving 
to forete)) prediction, or foretelling things 
to come, 
DIVINE, adj. (of divinus, L. of divus, of 
Noe, G. ſacred) 1 godly, heavenly, _ 
2 2 marvellous, admirable, ſub. 
ime, | 
DIVINE, ſubſt. a theologian or clergyrhan, 
80 DIVINE, 1 to — or —_ f 
— gueſs or conjecture. ä 
e 1 the deity, godhead, or di- 
ne being. 
2 theology, or di xine ſcience, 


and wergo to decline) going farther and far- 


other, according as they are removed from 


Bat. 
DIVSIBVLITY (of Able, F.) the 
being diviſible, or capable of being divided 
into parts. | 
DIVISIBILITY (in Philoſophy) is that diſ- 
poſition of a body, whetehy it is coriceived 
to have parts, into which it may actually 
or mentally be divided. IT : 
DIVISION (of ie, L. of divide to dia 
vide) x dividing, parting, or ſharing. 
2 a brigade, or party of ſoldiers, 
3 diſcord, ſtrife, variance. 
4 going into parties. ; 
DIVISION (in Arithmetic) is the finding 
ſuch a nuinber or quantity from two given 
numbers or quantities, that it ſhall be to 
one of the numbers or quantities as unity 
is to the other. | 
DIVISION (in Muſic) is a number of notes 
ſet to one ſyllable, 3 | 
DIVISION of proportion. If four quantities 
be proportional, as 4: 6: : c: d, then the 
aſſumption of the difference between the 
antecedents (a — 5 or b—a) to either the 
antecedent a, or conſequent 6, of the firſt 
ratio à to 6; and the difference between the 
antecedents d or d—c to either the 
antecedent h, or conſequent d of the ſe- 
cond ratio c to d, is called diuiſion of pro- 
tion. | \ 4 
DIVTSOR (in Arithmetic) is the number 
that divides another, or that which ſhews 
into how many parts the dividend is to be 
divided. 1 
DIVO'RCE, F. (of divortizm, L. of diverts 
to differ) a ſeparation, or parting of man 
and wife. 1 
DIURE/TICAL or DIURE”T!C (of Ne- 
Tixd;, G. of $a, and wgoy urine) that pto- 
vokes vrine, | 
DIURE'”TICS, ſuch medicines as provoke 
vurine. 8 
DIURNAIL. (of diurnus, L. of dies a day) 
1 daily, or each day. 
2 belonging to the day. 3 
DIURNAL arch (in Aſtronomy) is the arch 
that the ſun, moon or ftars deſcribe be- 
tween their riſing and ſetting. . 
DIURNAL motion of a planet, is the number 
of degrees and minutes it moves in twenty- 
four houts. 
DIURNAL notion of the earth, is its motion 
DIURNAL, ſubſt. a journal, or day-book. 
To DIVU'/LGE (of &ivilgo, L. of di, and 
vulgo to — to publiſh, ſpread abroad, 
or make public. 
DUVZZARD, a filly fellow, 


head, 
DVZZY, fgidly, | 
DO/CIBLE or DO/CILE (of decilis, L. of 
doces to tech) quickly taught, or apt toleatn, 
DOCVLITY, traCtablenols, or aptnefs to 


| learn. | 
4 


POGK, 


DVZZINESS, ſwimming or giddineſs in the 


DOG 

DOCK, t. the tail of. an horſe. 44 

2 the breech or buttocks. 

3 leather for a horſe's tail. 

4 a ſort of herb. | 

5 a place for ſhips to ride in. 

6 a place to build, or repair ſhips, | 

DOCK (among Hunters) is the fleſhy part of 
a boar's chine, between the middle and the 
buttock, _ 85 

DOCKET, a piece of paper or parchment, 
containing the effect of a large writing. 

DO'CTOR, L. (of deceo to teach) a maſter or 
teacher, one that has taken the higheſt de- 
gree in any art or ſcience, 

DO/CTRESS, a woman that practiſes phyſic. 

DOC TRINAL, inſtructive, or relating to 
a point of doctrine. | 

DO'CTRINE, F. (of deftrina, L. of daceo to 

teach) 1 learning or knowledge. 
2 precepts or ſentiments. 
DO"CUMENT, F. (of documentum, L. a pre- 
cept) a precept, leſſon or inſtruction. 
To DOU'CUMENTIZE or DOCUMENTISE 
I᷑ to inſtruct or teach. 
2 to admoniſh, 

DO/DDER, a ſort of herb that winds itſelf 
about other plants. 

DO'DECAE'DRON, G. (in Geometry) is 
one of the platonic bodies, or five regular 
ſolids, and is contained. under twelve equal 
and regular pentagons. 

DODE/CAGON (of AwSzxa twelve, and 
vj, an angle, G.) a regular polygon, 
conſiſting of twelve equal fides and angles. 

DODECAGON (in Fortification) is a place 
with twelve baſtions. 

DODECATEMORY (of AwScxza twelve, 
and Ae. a part, G.) the twelve figns of 
the zodiac, ſo called becauſe each of them 
is the twelfth part of the zodiac. 

To DODGE, 1 to run from one place to an- 

other. | 
2 to be off and on. 
3 to prevaricate, or play ſhifting tricks, 

DO/DKIN. See Dait bin. 

DOE, a female deer, rabbit, &c. 

To DOFF, to put off, as one*s cloaths, 

DOG, 1 the name of a well-known animal, 
2 an andiron. | 
3 a clamp of iron for walls, 

4 the name of a ſea-fiſh. 

DOG-CHEAP, a very good penny-worth, 

DOG-days, certain days in July and Auguſt, | 
ſo called from the dog ſtar s rifing with the 


un, 
„ ogg to follow him to know where 
goes. 
DOGE, the chief magiſtrate in either Venice 
or Genoa, | 
DO/GGED, 1 followed or watched, 
2 ſullen, ſurly, crabbed. 
DO*GGER, a kind of little ſhip, 


DO'GGISH, brutal, curiſh. 
| | 


D OM 
DdocchkEl. verſe, pitiful verſe, Bltry poee 
DOGILS, O. (of be a deeree, maxim, 


or On | 
DOGMA'TICAL or DOGMA'T 
ſtructive. 3 Ar 
2 poſitive, abſolute. 
DOGMATIST, a dogmatical teacher, or 
one who is bigotted ta his own opinion, 


To DO/GMATIZE, to. ſpeak. peremptorily 


or poſitively, | 
ports blivxns a ſmall coin in the 


Low-Countries, of leſs value our fare 
thing; the Dutch eall it Dar. 
DOLCE *, it, (in Muſic) Signifes foft and 


Con DOLCE Maniera, It. (in Muſic) fieni. 
fies to play in a pleaſant, 14. 
manner, | 

WW It. ſignifies the ſame as 

e. 


To DOLE, to give, preſent, or beſtow. 
DOLEFUi, fad, woeful, deplorable- 
DOLL, a baby, or child's play- thing. 

R, a Dutch coin, worth about four 


illings and four pence Engliſh. 
DO'LOR, L. (of bile to grieve) grief, ſor 
DOA bROUS, l 8 grievous, 
| pain ad | 
DOLPHIN, 1 a fea-fiſh, 
2 „3 conſiſting of tea 


DOLPHIN or DA/\UPHIN, the title of the 
French King's eldeft ſon. 

DO/LPHINS (with Gardners) are ſmall black 
inſefts that infeſt beans, &c. 

DOLT (of doll, Du. ſtupid) a blockhead or 

DOME, F. (of Ne-, G. of d to build) 
a round - vaulted arched roof, a cupola. 

DOME (in Chemiſtry) is an arched cover for 


2 as oppoſed to ign. 5 
— ſubſt, 1 a menial ſervant, 


2 family, famil affairs. 
DOMICIL (of 4 L. of damus a houſe) - 


a manſion- houſe, habitation, or abode. 
DO'MINATION (of daminatio, L. of do 


rity, empire, government. . 
To DO"MINEER (of daninor, L of dawi- 
8 1 to bear rule, or gf. 

2 to or vapour over . ; 
DOMI/NICAL (of dominicalis, L. of dan'* 
aus a Jord) of or belopging to the lord, . 
to the lord's day, n0- 


Fl wed bad 


DOR 


ICAL letter, one of the 'firſt ſeven 
— of the alphabet, wherewith the ſun- 
days are marked throughout the year, in 


! k. b 6 - 
the almanac a eber of St. 


DOMUPNICAN, a 
Dominick. | 1 
DOMINNION (of deminiam, L. of dominor 
to rule) 1 empire, government, authority. 
2 the extent of a ſtate, or kingdom, 
DOMINO, a monk's cowl. | 
DON, a Spaniſh title. 55 
DON ATISTS, a ſect of hereticles, 10 
led from their principal Donatus, Þ 
of Carthage, anno 258. They held that 
- the true church was in Africa; that the 
Son was leſs than the Father, and the Holy 
Ghoſt leſs than = TN 
NATIVE, or A 
8. tivum, L. of donum, a free-gift) 1 a free- 
gift, or grant. 8 
2 a dale, or preſent. 
DONE, 1 finiſhed, or performed, 

2 ended, or _ bein er tc. 
boiled, roaſted, &c. of r 
DONEF, he or the to whom lands or 
tenements are given. | : 
DONOR, or 55 Nun, the perſon who 

gives the lands, &c. 

DONJON (in Fortification) commonly g- 
nifies a large tower, or redoubt of a for- 
tres; to which the gariſon may re- 


treat in caſe of neceſſity, and cap tulate | _ 


with good advantage. 
DOOM, ſentence, or judgment. 
DOOMS-manr, a judge, or arbitrator, 
— DOOMS-day, the day of judgment. 
TY book, the king of England's tax- 
book, 


DOR, 1 „ | | 
2 a term uſed in Weſtminſter ſchool for 

leave to ſleep a While. 7 
DORA'DO, 1 a ſea-fiſh, otherwiſe called 
St, Peter' fiſh, | 
2 a man that has a fair out-ſide, but no 
good qualities within, | 
DOREE, a ſea-fiſh, the ſame 25 
DORIC dalser, one of the five dialects o 
the Greek tongue, uſed by the Dorians. 
DORIC muſe, a hört of gtive ad alem 
muſic, | 
DORIC order (in Architecture) is the ſecond | 
order, and the moſt agreeable to nature, 
having no ornaments on its baſe, nor on 
its capital. Its column is eight diameters 
high, and its freeze is divided between tri- 
8yphs and metopes, * | 
ſents ſalidity, 


This order, which tex 
* ont to be | but in great and maſ- 
y as outſides of churches, | 
a Nb hy 8. | " 
MANT (of dermiens, L. of dormio to 
ſleep) 1 ſleeping, doing nothing at all, 
2 concealed, hidden, or kept ſecret, 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


' 
{ 
; 


(of dena- 


D O U 
| DORMANT (n ArchiteQure) a fummer, 
or great beam that lies a-croſs the houſe. 
. evindow, a window made in the 
_ roof of an houſe, _ 
DO'RMITORY (of dermitorium, L. of dor- 
mio to ſleep) a fleeping-place, particularly 
in a convent, or monaſtry. : 
OUSE, a field mouſe that ſleeps all 
the winter, called by ſome a ſleeper. 
DORP, a village, or hamlet 
DORR, a kind of beetle. | 
DO/RSER, or DO/SSER, a pannier, ko care 
ry goods on horſeback. — 
DORSIFEROUS, . or DORSIPPAROUS | 
Plains (of dorſum the back, and fero to 
bear, L.) ſuch plants as are of the 8 
kind, without ſtalk, and bear their ſe 
on the backfide of their leaves. 
DO/RTER, DORTVER, or DO'RTURE, 
d a ſleeping room in a monaſtry. r 
DOSE (of Wie, G. of NM to give) a eer- 
tain quantity of phyſic, appointed by the 
phyſician to be given at once. 5 : 
DO/SEL, or DO/RSEL, 1 a canopy under 
which princes fit. | 
2 a curtain of a chair of ſtate, 
BO SEN, See Dozen, 

„a ſmall point, | 3 
DOTAGE, raving, delirium, or dale talk 
ing, the being light - headed. 
DO TAL (of dotalis, L. of doto to endow) of, 
or belonging to a dowry. 


Dorado. DO 


DO ARD, a doting fellow.  _ 
To DOTE, to rave, or talk extravagantly, 


| To DOTE pan one, to be extremely fond 


of one, 
DO/TKIN, 1 See Doit in. 1 r 
DOU'BLE, F. (af dpi, L. of dus two, 
and plico to knit together) 3 which con- 

tains, is worth, weighs, &c. as mu 

8 again. b I 

2 a fold or plait, 

3 deceitful ; treacherous. 

5 two-fold, 

A DOUBLE-dealer, a cheat. TRY 
UBLE-bearted, or DOUBLE .tongued, 
, deceitful, cheating, fallacious. 
DOUBLE (in Printing) a miſtake of a com- 

poſitor, that ſets the ſame thing twice. 

DOUBLE guarrel, a complaint made to the 
archbiſhop of the province againſt an infe- 
rior ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome 
ſpiritual court, 

DOUBLE berizontal dial, is a horizontal dial 
of Mr, Oughtred's inventing, having a 
double gnomon ; one to ſhew the hour on 
the outward circle, and the other to ſhew 
the hour on the ſtereographic projection 
drawn upon it. This finds the meridian, 


hour, ſun's place, riſing, ſetting, &c. and 
| _ many other propoſitions of the globe 
DOUBLE, or flanked Tenaille, See J enaille, 


| DOUBLE point (in Geometry). is one point 
A Coe 


T 


DOW 


eonſider d ps two infinitely near ones, be- 

longing to geometrical curve lines; or it is 

an infinitely ſmall oval, whoſe bounding 

line is become fo extxemely ſmall, as to be 

taken for two points, diſtant from each o- 

ther every way, by an infinitely ſmall ſpace. 
DOUBLE veſſel (in Chemiſtry) is when the 

neck one matraſs is inverted into the neck 

of another. 1 
To DOUBLE, 1 to add as much again. 

2 to {ail round a cape, 

3 to fold vp, T7 

4 to wind about, as an hare does to deceive 

the dozs. 

6 to redouble, increaſe, or reiterate, 

DOVU'BLER, a large platter. 


ſame ſort, 2s two fours, &c, 


2 a ſort of old-faſhicacd garment for men, 


much like the waiſtcoat. 


3 a falſe jewel, being two pieces joined 
To DRAG, 1 to draw by force. 


together. 
DOUBT (of deute, F.) 1 uncertainty. 
2 difficulty, or ſcruple. 
of it. 
2 to fear, or fuſpect. . 
3 to be uncertain, or not know on which 
fide to determine any matter, 
DOUCET, 1 a kind of cuſtard. 


2 (in the plural number) the teſticles of a a 


deer, &c. 

DOVCINE (in Architecture) is an ornament 
of the higheſt part of the cornice, or a 
moulding cut in the figure of a wave, half 
convex, and half concave. | 

DOVE, a pigeon, Ns 

Ring DOVE, a fort of wild pigeon, 

DOVE-like, harmleſs, innocent. 

DO/VETAILING (in Architecture) is the 
way of faſtening of boards or timber toge- 
ther, by letting of one piece into another 
indentedly, with a dovetail joint, or with 
a joint in figure of a dove's tail. 

DOUGH, flower tempered with water, falt, 
yeſt, &c. fit for baking. 

DO/WAGER, a widow who enjoys her dower. 

DO'WDY, a ſwarthy, or groſs woman, 

DO/WER, or DO/'WRY (of dowarre, F.) 

x a jointure, or that which a wife has of 
a huſband for her life, after his death. 
2 marriage-goods. 
DO/WLAS, a ſort of linnen cloth. 
DOWN, ſub. x dowl, or the fineſt feathers 
of geeſe, 
2 ſoft hair. 
a plain, or barren place, 
4 a hill of !and, | 

DOWN, adv. downward, or deſcending. 

DOWNRIiGHT, 1 plain, clear, evident, 
2 open, frank, ſincere, 

3 entire, or full. 
DOWNY, ſoft, of the nature of down, 
DOWSE, a blow on the chops, 


To DOUBT, 1 to make a doubt, or ſcruple | 


DRA 


 DO'WSET, See Doncet. 


DOXO'LOGY (of Segel, G. of Koe 
glory, and N a word) a ſhort hymn of 
praiſe ſaid in divine ſervice, viz, Glory be 
ta the Father, &c. 

DO'XY, a miſtreſs, or trull, 

PO'ZEL, or DO'SEL, a tent for a wound 
with.ut a head. 

DO#ZEN (of dowzaine, F.) the number twelve, 

DRAB, a proſtitute, or common whore, 

DRACIHMA, a Grecian coin, in value ſe- 
ven pence three farthings Sterling. 

DRA'CO, L. a dragon, a conſtellation in the 
northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of thirty 
three ſtars. 


| DRACO wolans, L. a flying dragon, a meteor 
DOUBLET, F. 1 two throws at dice of the | 


appearing in the air, refembling a flying 
dragon. | 
DRAG, 1 hook, or grapple. 
2 a tramel, or ſweep-net. 
3 an inſtrument to catch oyfters, 


2 to loirer behind. 

.3 to fiſh for oiſters, | 

4 to trail, or ſweep on the ground, 
GUM DRA/GANT, a ſort of gum. 


1 DRAGS, pieces of wood joined together to 


carry a burden down a river. 

To DRA'GGLE, to drag, or trail in the ditt. 

DRA'GON (of draco, L. of dene, G. to 

take heed) 1 a ſort of ſerpent, 

2 a conſtellation. See Draco, 
Fhying DRAGON, a meteor in that form; 

See Draco volans. 

DRAGON-beams (in Architecture) are two 
ſtrong braces, or ſturts which ſtand under a 

breaſt- ſummer, and meet in an angle on 
the ſhoulder of the key- piece. 

DRA GON's head, and tail (in Aftronomy) 
are the nodes of the moon. See Nodes, 
DRAGOON, or DRAGOONER, a ſoldier, 

who fights on horſeback. 

DRAIN, a trench to draw away water, 

To DRAIN, 1 to draw away water. 

2 to dry, or be drained, 

3 to empty one's purſe, 
DRAUNABLE, what may be drained, 
DRAKE, 1 a male-duck. | 

2 a ſort of gun. : 
DRAMA, G. (of dede to act) the action 

of a play, either comedy or tragedy. 

DRAMA”TIC of, or belonging to the ſtage. 

DRAP, or DRAB (of drap, F.) a fort of 
thick cloth, 

DRAP de Berry, F. a thick fort of cloth, 
ſo called from Berry in France, where it s 
made. 

DRA PER (of drapier, F.) a ſeller of cloth. 

DRA PER V, the cloth trade. : 

DRA/PERY (in Painting and Sculpture) i 
the cloathing of a human figure, 

DRAUGHT, 1 a ſcop, or gulp of liqbor. 

2 the plan of a building, &c. 


3 5 jakes, or privy, 4 the 


DRA 


4 che depth of water required to float a ſhip, | 
5 an abſtract of a writing. 
6 the number of fiſhes taken at once. 
7 a pull, or effort. 
$ a detachment of ſoldiers, 
a ſort of play, or game. £8 
3 (in the — number) harneſs for horſes 
to draw with. : 

DRAUGHT (in Trade) is an allowance in 
weighing commodities. 

PRAUGHT hooks (in Gunnery) are large 
hooks fixed on the cheeks of a comman 
carriage, two on each fide, one near the 
trunion-hole, and the other at the train. 

7; have a quick DRAUGHT, to fell much 
beer, ale, wine, &c. _ | 

To DRAW, 1 to pull, or haul along. 

1 to pull out, 8. 

4 to allure, or entice, 
4 to deſcribe a circle, &c, 
5 to empty a pond, &Cc, 
6 to ſweep, or trail along. 
7 to make a draught in writing, 
$ to lead on, or perſuade. | 
g to trace, or deſcribe with a pencil, &c. 
10 to pull out the entrails of a fowl, &c. 
To DRAW back, 1 to pull, or haul back. 
2 to boggle to do a thing, . 
3 to refuſe, or decline. 
4 to retire, or retreat. a 
To DRAW to à bead, 1 to ripen, as an im- 
poſtume. ; Sq | 
2 to aſſemble, or come together. 

DRAW-BACK (in Commerce) is what is 
paid to the merchant, on the exportation 
of ſome commodities, | 

DRAW-BRIDGE. (in Fortification) is a 
bridge made to draw up or let down, as 
occaſion ſerves, before the gate of a town, 
or caſtle ; and they are made after ſeveral 
faſhions 5 but the moſt common are made 
with plyers, twice the length of the gate, 
and a foot in diameter, 'The inner ſquare 
is travers'd with a croſs, which ſerves for 
a counter- poiſe; and the chains that hang 
from the other extremities of the plyers, 
to lift up, or let down the bridge, are of 
braſs or tron, | 

DRAWER, 1 the perſon that draws a bill 

of exchange. EO | 
2 a perſon that makes draughts or deſigns. 
3 a ſervant that draws the wines, &c. at a 
tavern, 
4 a ſort of box in a cheſt, table, &c. 
DRA'WING, 1 the action of drawing, or 


pulling, 

2 the repreſentation of the form or ſhape 
of a thing. 5 

3 (among Hunters) the beating the buſhes, 
&c. after a fox. 

DRAWING amiſs (in Hunting) is when the 
hounds hit the ſcent of their chaſe up the 
wind, inftead of down, 1 


DRAWING in ee ſor (in Hunting) is when 


-DRI 


the dogs having touch'd the feent, draw on 

till they hit on the ſame again. 
DRAWING room, 1 an anti-chamber. 

2 the aſſembly in the drawing room. 

To DRAWL, to ſpeak dreamingly. 
DRAW-LATCH, 1 a ſort of latch to a door, 
2 one that draws along his words. 
DRAY, 1 a ſort of cart uſed by brewers, &c. 

2 a ſledge drawn without wheels, 

3 a ſquirrel's neſt, | 
DRA/ZZLE, a duty ſlut. 
DREAD, ſub. awe, fright, terror, conſter- 

nation. 7 
DREAD, adj. 1 dreadful, formidable. 7 

.2 great, mighty, auguſt. 


To DREAD, to fear, or be afraid of, 
| DREA/DFUL, 1 terrible, formidable. 


2 hornble, ghaſtly. 
DREAM, 1 an acting of the imagination in 
ſkep. 
2 an idle fancy. 


DREARY, ſad, or diſmal. 


DREGS, 1 che lees of any thing. 
2 the loweſt, or baſeſt of the people. 
3 the remains of a diſtemper, 
To DREIN, See To Drain. 
DRENCH, a phyſical potion for a horſe. 
To DRENCH, 1 to give a drench. 
2 to bath, or ſoak, 
To DRESS, 1 to put on one's cloaths. 
2 to deck, trim, or adorn, | 
3 to cook victuals. 165 
4 to put plaiſters, &c. on a wound. 
5 to curry a horie, and give him neceſſaties. 
to card, or comb flax, &c. 
7 to prune a vine. | 
To DRI'BBLE, See To Slabber.. 
DRIVBBLET,: a ſmall debt, or ſum: 
DRIFT, 1 purpoſe, or intention. 
2 aim, or deſign, | 
3 a ſea term for any thing floating on the 
water, or driving about. 
DRIFT of the fret, an exact view, or exa- 
mination of what cattle are in the foreſt, 
DRILL, 1 a fort of boring tool. 
2 a baboon, ar overgrown ape, 
To DRILL, 1 to bore, or make a hole. 
2 to intice, allure, or inveigle. 
3 to exerciſe ſoldiers. - 
To DRILL one's time \away, to employ it ta 
no purpoſe. | 
DRUYLY, flily, or in a dry manner. 
DRINK, any liquor fit to be drank, 
DRIUNKHAM, or DRINKLEAN, a contti« 
bution of tenants to entertain the lord, or 
his ſteward, ; 
To DRIP, to trickle, or drop down. 
To DRIVSLE. See To Drizz/e. | 
To DRIVE, 1 to force, or make to go. 
2 to oblige, or put upon. 
3 to aim at a thing. 
4 to knock, or force in, as a nail, &c. 
To PRIVE of, 1 to hunt away. 
2 to delay, or defer, | 
DRIVER, 


DR U 


DRIVER, 2 one that drives. 

2 acooper's tool. 4 

To DRI'VEL, to ſlabber, or foam. 

To DRIVZZLE, to drop ſlowly, or in fmall 
drops. 

DROIL. See Drudge, 

DROIT, F. duty. or tax. 

DROLL (of drole, F.) 1 a merry companion, 
2 alibertine, or wit. ' 
3 a farce, or mock play. 
4 ridicule, or jeſt, 

To DROLL, to joke 2 a thing. 
DRO”MEDARY (of dromadaire, F. of di- 
u, G. to run) a kind of ſwift camel. 
DRONE, 1 a bee, &c. without a ſting. 

2 a lazy ſleepy fellow. | 
To DROOP, 1 to fade, as flowers do. 
2 to be afflicted, or grie ved. 
3 to languiſh, or pine away. 
DRop, a ſmall quantity of any liquid. 
DROps, ſpirits, whereof a few make a doſe, 
DROP wort, the name of an herb, | 
To DROP, 1 to fall by drops. 
2 to let fall. 
3 to let ſlip, as a word, &c. 
4 to be vacant, as an employment. 
5 to fall down, as in fits, &c. 
6 to fall off, or not perform. 
7 to die, 
DRO#PSICAL, ſubject to, or troubled with a 
dropſy. 2 
DROY/PSY (of bd, G. of dd water) a 
diſeaſe cauſed by a watery humour. 
DROSOMELI, G. (of db dew, and at 
honey) manna, or honey - dew. 
DROSS, the ſcum of metals. 
DROF/SSY, full of droſs. 
DROVE, a herd or flock of cattle. 
DIY ER, one that drives cattle to, or from 
market. 
DROUGHT, 1 exeeſſwe dryneſs of the earth. 
2 thirſt, or being thirſty. 
DROU'SY. ' See Drowſy. 
To DROWN, 1 to overwhelm in the water. 
2 to overflow a country, 
3 to eclipſe, or ſurpaſs, as the light of the 
ſun does that of the ſtars. 
4 6 as a bigger ſound does a 
leſs. 
PRO/WSY, ſleepy, ſluggiſh. 
To DRUB, 1 to eudgel, or bang ſoundly. 
2 to beat the ſoles of the feet with a flick. 
DRUDGE, one that is appointed to do all 
mean offices. 
To DRUDGE, 1 to toil, or labour, 
2 to fiſh for oyſters, 
to atrend on a maſter or miſtreſs, 
DRU'DGER, a fiſher for oyſters, 
„ =p ſlavery, or dirty labortous 
work. 
DRUG (of dregue, F.) 1 a phyſical commodity. 
2 ſorry ware, or merchandiſe. 


DRU'GGET (of droguer, F.) a fort of fluff 
1 4 


D U K 
DRUGGPST, or DRU'GSTER, a dealer 


in _ | 
DRUID 2, aprieft and philoſopher 
the ancient Britons and Gavuls. 
DRUM, 1 a warlike inſtrument. 
2 the tympanum of the ear. 
8 Bac 9 | | 
uddled, or intoxi i 
DRY, = wihooe ld ON OS: 
2 empty, or poor, as a diſcourſe, t. 
3 thirfly, or ary. * 
5 reſerved, fly, 5 
penurious, niggard , ſting Yo | 
DRYADS (of ebe, C. of if e 
0 ua 0 
„ debe an oak) 
DU'AL (of dualis, L. of duo two) of, or be · 
longing to two. 
DUAL number (in Grammar) is when the 
number ſignifies two perſons, or things, 
To DUB a knight, to confer the honour of 
ä RNS 
G of a cock, is the cutting off bi 
mens «wo ” 
DUBIOUS (of din, L. of dubito to doubt) 
. doubtful, uncertain, 
DUCAL, F. (of ducalis, L. of dur a duke) 
of, or belonging to a duke, | 
DUCA/PE, a ſort of filk, | 
DU'CAT. See Ducks, 
DUCE. See DEWCE, 
DUCK. (of ducken, Du. to dive) a ſort of un- 
ter fowl. : 


To DUCK, x to dive, or plunge under witer, 


2 to ſtoop down. 
3 to bow, or congee. 
DUCK ATO'ON, a foreign coin, worth about 
five ſhillings and ſixpence. 
DU'CKET, a foreign gold coin, worth about 
five ſhillings and ſixpence. 
DU/CKLING, a young duck, 
DUCTILE, F. (of duffilis, L. of dif to 
lead) that can be eaſily beaten into thin 
DU/DGEON, 1 a little dagger. 


2 ill part, grudge, diſdain, anger. 


DU DMAN, a phantom, ſpectre, or malkin, 

DUE, adj. (of din, F.) 1 owing, unpaid, 

2 requiſite, proper, neceſlary. | 

DUE, ſub. right, property. 8 

DUEL, F. (ef duellum, L. of duo two) a com- 
bat between two perſons. 

DU'ELLIST or DU'ELLER, # perſon who 


fights a duel, g 
DUE!TTI or DUE'TTO, It, fignifies little 
ſongs or airs in two parts. | | 
DUG, a teat of a cow or other beaſt. 
DUKE (of duc, F. of dur, L. of dus to lead 
the higheſt an of 8 in England next 
to the prince of Wales. 
DUKEDOM, the dominion or territories of 
a duke, * 


DUR 
To DU'LCIFY (of dulcifier, F. of dulcis, L. 
ſweet) to ſweeten, or make ſweet, ; 
To DULCIFY - (in Chemiſtry is to purify 

any mixed body from its falts, by waſh 


ing, &e. ; : 

DULCIMER, a ſort of muſical inſtrument. 

DULCINISTS, à ſect of heretics, who took 
their names from one Dulcin their founder, 
who aſſerted, that the Father reigned from 
the beginning of the world till the coming 
of Chriſt ; then the Son's reign, began, and 
continued till the year 1300, when the 
reign of the Holy Ghoſt began, ; 

DULCISO/NANT (of dulciſonus, L. of dulcis 
ſueet, and ſono to ſound) ſounding ſweetly. 

DULL, 1 heavy or ſtupid. 

2 lumpiſh, inſenſible. 
3 lazy or flow, 
4 blunt or obtuſe, 
dark, not clear. 4 
u, inſipid, that has not taſte. 
7 melancholy or ſad. 
DULY, 1 in due form, 
2 exactly, accurately. 

DUMB, 1 ſpeechleſs, or that cannot ſpeak, 
2 ſilent, quiet, not ſpeaking, 

3 that dare not, or will not ſpeak, | 

DUMP, 1 ſudden aftoniſhment or ſurprize, 

- 2 chagrin or inquietude, 

DUN, adj. a ſort of brown colour, | 

DUN, ſubſt. a troubleſome and clamorous 
creditor, 

To DUN, to preſs a man to pay. 

DUNCE, a ſtupid perſon. 

DUNCEDOWN, a fort of herb. 

DUNCERY, ftupidity, or the being 2 
dunce, 

DUNG, ordure, ſoil, filth, 

To DUNG, to manure land with dung, 

DUNGEON, a dark priſon, 

DUNNY, deafiſh, or thick of hearing: 

DUODE'CIMO, F. (of duodecim, L. of duo 
two, and decem ten) twelve. 

A bk in DUODECIMO, a book in twelves, 
or one that has twelve leaves in a ſheet, 

DUPE, F. a bubble, a cully, a ninny. 

To DUPE, to cozen or cheat. 

DUPLICATE (of duplicatum, L, of duo 
two, and plico to knit together) a copy or 
tranſcript of a writing 

DUPLICATE proportion, or ratio, is a ratio 
compounded of two ratio's z as the dupli- 


cte ratio of à to 6, is the ratio of aa to 


w or of the ſquare of a to the ſquare 

OT 6. 

DUPLICATION, is the. dovbting. of any 
;. 


DUPLICATION of the cube, is to find the 

es ve, that ſhall be double in ſo- 
2 given cube. 

DURABLE, F. (of durabilit, L. of durs to 


endure) laſtin nt 1 hy 


| DUTY, 1 
2 reſ 


DYS 


DURANCE, impriſonment or confinement. 
DURATION, is the idea we have of the 


P 
— a dwarf, or ſhort punching fel- 
ow, . 
DUSK, ſubſt. 1 the twilight in the evening, 
after ſun-ſet. 
2 the twilight in the morning, before ſun- 
riſing. | 
To DUSK, 1 to make duſkiſh, or render 
obſcure, 
2 to grow duſkiſh or dark. 
DU'SKISH or DU'SKY, ſomewhat 
obſcure. | 
DUST, 1 earth dried to a powder. 
2 the filings of any ſort of metal, 
3 all manner of powder that cometh of 
ſawing, &c. 5 
4 the ſweepings of a houſe,” &c. 
To DUST, 1 to throw duſt upon. 
2 to clean from duſt, 
DU'STY, full of duſt. : 
DU!/TCHESS (of ducbeſſe, F.) a duke's wife. 
DU'TCHY, a dukedom, or the territory of 
a duke; in Great Britain it is ſigniority or 
lordſhip, eſtabliſned by the King under that 
title, with ſeveral privileges, honours, &c. 
DU TIFUL, 1 obedient, or that obeyeth. 
2 religious, or devout, 
any thing incumbent on one to do. 
3 a tax, or cuſtom, 
DWARF, a perſon of a low ſtature, 
DWARF trees, low trees. 
To DWELL, 1 to inhabit, abide, or live in. 
2 to infit upon, 
DWELLING, 1 living, or abiding. 
2 a dwelling-place, or habitation. 
To DWIVNDLE, to decay, or waſte, 
Dy or DYE, See Die. 
DWAL. See Dial. 
To DYE. See To Die. 
DY'ERS eveed, a fort of plant uſed by dyers. 
DY'ING, ſubſt. 1 the trade of dying, or (o. 
louring. 
2 death, or d 


dark or 


' DYING, adj, 1 in a dying condition, 


2 languiſhing, or mournful. 

DY!/NASTY (of dwagila, G. of Iman 
werful) a government, à principality. 
DYSE'/NTERY. (of Suoeyrigia, G. of Tug 
bad, and ivTegey a bowel) the bloody-flux. - 
DY!SNOMY (of Iuzrapuia, G. of de bad, 
and ry a. law) an ul ordering; of the 


aw, 
DY'SURY (of durugis, O. of hoc bad, and 
deer urine] a difficulty of makinz water. 


1 — 


FAS 


E. 


A GER, adj. 1 acid, or ſharp of taſte. 
E 2 earneſt, or vehement. . 
3 ſharp-ſet, or hungry. 
4 fierce, ſtout. 
EAGER, ſubſt. the current, or 
river. 
EA'GLE (of aigle, F.) the king 
EAGLET, a young eagle. 
To EAN, to bring forth lambs. 
EAR, 1 the organ of hearing. 
2 the handle of a porringer, &c. 
a blade of corn. 
To EAR, 1 to till ground, 

2 to ſhoot out in ear as corn does. 

EARL, a title of nobility between a marquis 
and a viſcount, 

EARLDOM, the dignity and juriſdiction of 
an earl, 

. EARLY, adj. 1 ſoon, or betimes. 

2 ancient, or of old, as thoſe of early 
times, | 
forward, or advanced, 

FARLY, adv. 1 betimes in the morning. 

2 ſoon, or not late. 

3 in the beginning. 

To EARN, 1 to get by labour, 

2 to have compaſſion on. 

EA'RNEST, adj. 1 diligent, or aſſiduous. 

2 eager, or vehement. 

3 weighty, or of great importance. 

EARNEST, ſubſt. money given in hand to 
bind the bargain. . | 

EARTH, this body of land and water where- 
on we dwel}. 


EARTH (in Chemiſtry) the laſt of the five 


7 


ſtream of a 
of birds. 


chemical principles, and is the ſame as 


that which is called caput mortuum. 

To EARTH, to go into a hole under ground 
as a fox, &c. does. 

EARTH-bags (in Fortification) are the ſame 
with canvaſs bags, which ſee. | 

_ EASE (of azſe, F.) 1 reſt, pleaſure, indo- 

lence. 

2 freedom from pain. 
3 comfort, . conſolation. 

Littke-EASE, a narrow ſort of priſon. 

To EASE, 1 to deliver, or diſcharge. 
2 to mitigate one's pain, 

EA'SEL, the frame that holds the picture 
while it 1s drawing, 

FAST, that quarter where the ſun riſes. 

EA'STER, a feſtival appointed in commemo- 
ration of Chriſt's reſurrection. 

EA'STER offerings, money paid to the pariſh 
prieſt at Eaſter, 


EA'STERLING, one who lives on the eaft | 


of England, particularly a merchant of the 
Hanſe-towns in Germany. 


EA'SY (from Euſe) 1 without difficulty. 


| 


2 contented, or at eaſe, OO 
3 free, ſociable. 
4 gentle, obliging. | 
5 clear, natural, not forced, 
To EAT, 1 to feed. 
2 to 2 as a es &c, 
To EAT evell, 1 to a table, 
2 to be well taſted. my 6 gee? 

To EAT one's words, to diſown what one 
has ſaid, | 

EA'TABLE, good to eat, 3g 

EAT-bee, a ſmall ſort of bird that eats bees, 

EAVES, the edges of the tiling of a houſe. 

EAVES-dropper, one who liſtens at the win - 
dow or door of a houſe. | 

EAVES-/ath (in Architecture) is a thick 
feather-edged board, nailed round the eaves 
of a houſe, for the lowermoſt tiles, ſlates, 
&c. to reſt upon, 

EBB, the reflux, or going out of the tide. 

E/BIONITES, heretics in the firſt century, 
ſo called from Ebion their chief; they de- 
nied the divinity of our Saviour, and reject- 
ed all the goſpels but that of St. Matthew. 

E'BONIST, one that works in ebony. 

EBONY (of ebenus, L. D237, Heb. a tone) 
a black fort of wood, ſo called from its 
hardneſs, wm 

EBRVETY, or EBRIO'SITY (of ebrizt, 
L. of ebria to make drunk) drunkennek, 

EBULLI'TION (of ebullitio, L. of e in, and 
bullio to boil) boiling, or riſing up in bubbles, 

EBULLI'TION (in Chemiſtry) is the efter- 
veſcence that ariſes from the mixture of a 
acid and an alkali. a 

ECCENTRIC, See Excentric. 

ECCE/NTRICAL, See Excentrical. 

ECCLAIRCTSEMEN (of eclairciſſement,F,) 
expoſtulation, or calling to an account, 

ECCLE'SIA, G. (of inna to call) the 
church, or congregation of people agreeing 
in one faith. a 

EccLESIASTES, G. the preacher, the 
title of a book written by King Solomon, 

ECCLESIA“STIC, ſubſt, a clergyman, ot 
churchman. 

ECCLESIA'STICAL or ECCLESIA'STIC, 
of or belonging to the church. - 

ECCLESIA/STICUS, the title of an apo- 
cryphal book, written by Jeſus the fon of 
Sirach. : 92 

E'!CCO, It. (in Muſic) fignifies the repetition 
of ſome L. of a piece of muſic, in a ſoft 
low manner, in imitation of a 
echo. 

ECHPNUS, L. (of x., O. the thell of 
a cheſnut) the prickly. head or cover of the 
ſeed on the top of any plant- 

ECHINUS (in Architecture) commonly 10 
nifies that part of the quarter-Tound u. 
includes the ovum or egg, and ſometim® 
the quarter-round itſelf, _ mil 

ECHO (of echo, L.) a rebounding of a nolle, 
or voice, in a valley, wood, &c. cle 


F 
| 
| 


EDI 
ECLIPSE (of ixatiþig, G. of iN to 


be deficient) is a deprivation of light of the 
ſun, or ſome eng body, by the inter- 
e 


poſition of another heavenly body between 
our ſight and it. As an . 

ECLIPSE of the ſun, is the deprivation of 
its light, cauſed by the interpoſition of the 
body of the moon, between our ſight and 
the ſun. 


ECLIPSE of the moon, is a deprivation of 


her light, cauſed by the diametrical inter- 

poſition of the earth, between the ſun and 

the moon. 

To ECLIPSE, t to darken, or obſcure. 

2 to drown, or ſurpaſs. : 

ECLVPSIS (in Grammar) is when a word is 
wanting in a ſentence. ; 

TCLVPTIC (in Aſtronomy) is a great circle 
ct the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn thro” 
the middle of the zodiac, and making an 
angle with the equinoctial of 23 deg. 30 
min, which is the ſun's greateſt declination; 
thus the right circle ꝝ Ce, fig. 6. is called 
the ecliptic, 5 

Put, in the new aſtronoms, it is that 

path or way among the fixed ſtars, that the 

earth appe2rs to deſcribe to an eye placed 
in the ſun. 

E'CLOGUE (of i#xxoyy, C. of txaiye to 
chaſe) a choice piece, the title of Vurgil's 
bucolies. ä 

ECSTAC V. See Extacy. 

E'CTYPE (of e., G. of En, and rung 
a ſampler) 1 a tranſcript, or thing made 

according to the pattern. 

2 a counterfeit, 

EDA/CITY (of edacitas, L. of edax glutto- 
ncus) gormandizing, or greedy eating. 

F'DDY, ſubſt. the running back of the water 
in ſome place, contrary to the tide or 

ſtream. 

EDDV, adj. as eddy-wind, a wind that re- 
coils from any thing. 

EDGE, 1 the ſharp part of a weapon. 

2 the brink of any thing. 

3 the hem, or ſkirt. 

3 the corner ef a ſtone, table, &c, 

5 the out- ſtanding ridge of a vault. 

b the border or extremity of a place. 
EDIBLE, eatable, or fit to be eaten, 
E/DICT (of edifum, L. of e in, and dico to 

appoint) a decree, or proclamation, 

EDIFICA/TION, improvement in learning 
any thing, eſpecially in faith, or matters of 
religion, 

E"DIFICE, F. (of edificium, L. of edifice 
to build) any houſe or building. 

To F'DIFY (of edifier, F. of ædiſico, L. of 
' @dis a building, and facio to make) 
I to build, | | 
2 to inſtruct, or ſet examples of piety, 

3 to be inſtructed, or profit by inſtruction. 


EDI'TION (of editio, L. of ede to publiſh) | 


/ 


EFF 
the impreſſion, publication, or putting out 
of a book, ; 

EDI'TIONER or EDTTOR, the publiſher, 

or ſetter forth. . 

To E/DUCATE (of educo, L. of e accord- 
ing to, and duco to form) to nouriſh, bring 
up, or inſtruct, Wo 

EDUCATION, inſtruction, the bringing up, 
or breeding of children. | 3 

To EDULCORATE (of edulco, L. of e in, 
and dulco to ſweeten) to ſweeten. 

EDULCORA/TION, ſweetning. 

EDULCORATION (in Chemiſtry) is the 
freeing any matter from its ſalts, by waſh-- 
ing, &c. 

EEL, a fort of fiſh. . x 

EEL-ſpear, an inftrument to catch eels. 

E'EN, the ſame as Even, which ſee. : 

E'FFABLE (of effabilis, L. of e of, and fars 
to ſpeak) which may be uttered, ſpoken, 
or expreſſed, 

To EFF ACE (of acer, F.) I to blot out, 

cr deface, 
2 to render obſcure, or make leſs famous, 

+ To EFFA/SCINATE (of effaſcino, I. 

e for, and faſcino to bewitch) to bewitch, 
or inchant, n 
EFFECT (of eu, L. of efficio to bring 

to paſs) 1 3 or any thing 
brought to paſs. : 

2 reality, or truth, L 

3 performance, deed, execution. 

4 intent, purpoſe, or deſign. 

5 the chief point of a matter. 

6 (in the plural number) the gocds of « 
merchant, tradeſman, &c. ; 

EFFE/CTIONS (in Geometry) ſignifies the 
ſame as the geometrical conſtrudtion of 
propoſitions, and often of problems and 

ractices; which, when they are deducible 
2 or founded upon ſome general pro- 
poſition, are called the geometrical effec- 
tions thereunto belonging. Ni 

EFFF/CTIVE, 1 real, true, ths is indeed. 
2 efficacious, powerful, prevailing. 

EFFE/CTUAL, e powerful, that 
produces the defir'd effect. 

EFFE'MINACY or EFFETMHINATENESs, 
womaniſh ſoftneſs, . 

EFFE”MINATE (of effemine, F. of effemi- 
natus, L. of e of, and femina a woman) 
ſoftned through voluptuouſneſs, woman» 
like. 

EFFE/TE -, (of Stu, L. of exfrom, and 
fartus the young in embryo) paſt having 
young, or bearing. | 

EFFICA/CIOUS (of efficace, F. of efficax, L. 
of efficio to effect) effectual, powerful, that 
produces the deſired effect. . 

EFFICACY or EFFICA/CIOUSNESS, abi- 
lity, ſtrength, virtue, or of power to effect. 

EFFI#CIENCE or EFFI/CIENCY (of 7 
ficientia, L. of efficia to effect) the virtue, 
or power to effect, 5 
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EFFFCIEN T, cauſing, bringing to paſs, or 


roducing its effect. 

EFFINGIES, L. (of effingo, of ex, and fingo 
to faſhion) a picture, portrait, or repre- 

_ ſentation, 

EFFLORE/SCENCE or EFFLOURESCEN- 
CY (of effloreſcentia, L. of ex, and flo- 
reſco to bloſſom) 1 a flouriſh, or rheto- 
rical ornament. 

2 (in phyſic) the appearance of ſpots in a 
diſeaſe, . 

EFFLUENCE, EFFLUYVIUM, or F'F- 
FLUX (of effluentia, L. of ex out of, and 
Nuo to flow) a flowing or running out, a 
flux or iſſue. 

EFFLUVIUMS or EFFLUVTA (in Phi- 
loſophy) are the very ſmall particles that 
are emitted from bodies, 

EFFLUVIUMS (in Phyſic) are vapours that 
paſs through the pores of the ſkin, 

E'FFORT, F. ſtrong endeavour, or forcible 
attempt. | 

EFFRO/NTERY (of effronterie, F.) boldneſs, 
impudence, ſaucineſs. 

ErFU'LGENCE (of ex out, and fulgeo to 
ſhine, L.) reſplendency, or ſhining forth. 

EFFU/LGENT, ſhining, glittering. 


EFFU'SION (of efu/io, L. of undo to pour 


out) a ſhedding or pouring out. 
EFFUSION (in Chemiſtry) is the pouring 
of the liquor by inclination, 
EFT, a ſort of lizard. 
+ EFTSOONS, 1 ever and anon, 
2 often, frequently. 
preſently, immediately. 
+ EGE/'STUOUS (of ege/t:ioſus, L. of egeo 
to be in want) extreme poor, or needy. 
EGG, the production or ſemen of fowls, in- 
ſes, &c. 

To EGG on (of eggar, Du.) to ſet on, in- 
cite, or encourage. 

EGLA'NTINE {of eglantier, F.) a ſweet 


briar. ; 
EGRE'GIOUS (of epregius, L. of « out of, 
and grex the flock) 1 rare, excellent, 
choice. 
2 remarkable, notorious, in a bad ſenſe, 
FGRESS or EGRE'SSION (of ereus, I.. 
of e from, and gradior to go) a going 
forth, | 
E'GRET (of aigrette, F.) a fort of fow!, like 
a heron. 
To EGRO TE (of ægroto, L. of æger ſick) 
to counterfeit ſickneſs, or being ſick. 
EULA, a fort of ſulphur uſed in working 
woollen cloth. 
EFACUL A'TION, F. a ſhort but fervent 
prayer. 
To EJE'CT (of cjicio, L. of e out of, and 
jacio to caſt) to caſt, or thruſt out. 
EJE'CTION, a caſting out, or evacuation, 
EIE. See Eye. 
EIGHT, the number VIII or 8. 
EIGHTH, VIIIch or Sch, a numerical adj. 


E L E 

EIGHT V, the number 80 or LX XX, four. 
core. 

EVLET-hole (of oeillet, F.) a ſmall hole work. 
ed in women's ſtays, &c. | 

EVTHER, the one or the other, 

EJULA'TION (of ejulatio, L. of ejulo to 
cry) a bewailing, lamenting, or complain. 
ing. 

To EK E out, to make bigger by the ad- 
dition of another piece. | 

ELA, the higheſt note in the ſcale of muſic, 

ELA/BORATE (of elaboratus, L. of e and 
laboro to labour) done accurately, or with 
labour and pains. 

ELA”/BORATORY, a working-place, eſpe- 
cially of a chemiſt. 

ELA/PSED (of elapſus, L. of elabor to ſlide 
away) gone, paſt, or lid away, | 

ELA“STIC or ELA#STICAL (cf *Exac7;- 
*g, G. of se to thruſt, or drive for- 
ward) ſpringy, or endued with elaſticity. 

ELASTICII v, is the ſame as ſpringineſs ; 
and an elaſtic body is that which gives way 
for a time (or leſſens its figure) to another 
body, ſtriking or preſſing it, but preſently 
recovers its former figure by its own natu- 
ral power; and a body perfectly elaſtic, is 
one that recovers its figure with the ſame 
force it Joſt it by. 

ELA'TE or ELA/TED (of elatus, L. tranſ- 
ported) lifted up, puffed up, trauſported, 
lofty, proud, haughty. 

To ELATE, 1 to puff up, to tranſport, 

2 to be lifted up, or tranſported, 
E'LBOW, 1 part of the arm, 

2 a corner, or hook, 

To ELBOW out, to drive out. 

ELCESA/CIT ZE, heretics in the third century, 
who rejected all St. Paul's epiſtles; and 
taught that there was two Chriſts, one in 
heaven, and the other on earth, and that 
the Holy Ghoſt was Chriſt's ſiſter, 

ELDER, adj. 1 older, or of more years. 

2 ancient, er of old. 

E'LDER, ſubſt. 1 an ancient or honourable 

perſon, 

2 a father of the church. 

3 the eldeſt at play. 

4 the name of a tree, 
E'LECAMPANE, the name of an herb. 
ELE/CT, adj. (of electus, L. of eligo to chuſe} 

choſen, appointed, picked out. 

FLECT, ſubſt. (in Divinity) the faithful. 

To ELECT (of eligo, L, of e out of, and leg 
to chcoſe) to chooſe, pick out, or 
choice of. : 

ELE'CTIVE, pertaining to election, or 
choice. | 

ELFE/CTOR, a chuſer. = 

The ELECTORS of the empire, thoſe nine 
princes by whom the emperor is elected. 

ELE/CTORAL, ofor belonging to the electors. 

ELE'CTORATE, the dignity, or dommions 
of an elector of the empire. ELEC- 


ELECTRICAL (of Neger, G. amber) 

that is endued with electricity. 

ELECTRI'CITY, is that property of ſome 

bodies, as amber, jet, ſealing - wax, glaſs, 
£:c, whereby they attract or repel all kinds 
of very light bodies at a ſenſible diſtance, 
when the attracting body is heated by rub- 
bing; and this electrical attraction is no- 
thing elſe but the attraction of coheſion, 
excited by a ſtrong attrition to act with leſs 
force in a larger ſphere, _ 

ELE/CTUARY, a medicinal compoſition of 

the conſiſtence of a conſerve. 

ELEEMO'SYNARY 7? (of elcemoſynarius, 

L. of ZXenworurn alms) an almoner, that 
giveth an alms or dole. | 

ELEGANCE or E'LEGANCY (of ele. 
gance, F. of elegantia, L. of eligo to 
chuſe) 1 fineneſs of ſpeech, or polite- 
neſs of expreſſion. . 

2 delicacy, fineneſs, good taſte. 

ELEGANT, 1 eloquent, fine, polite, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſtile. 

2 nice, fine, agreeable. 

ELF/GIAC, of or belonging to an elegy, 

EULEGY (of elgia, L. of ieytia, O. of 

dei to take pity of one) a mournful ſong, 
or poem. 

E'LEMENT (of elementum, L. of elco, i. e. 
creſco to grow) I a ſimple body, of which 
there are four, viz, fire, air, water, 
earth. 

2 a letter, as A, B, C, &c. 1 
3 the firſt rudimext, or ground of any thing. 
4 what one delights in. 

ELEME'NTARY, of or belonging to ele- 

ments. 


ELEMENTS (in Geometry and Natural 


Philoſophy) generally fignify the ſame as 


principles; and when they ſay the elemen- 
tary principles of natural or mixed bodies, 
they mean the ſimple particles out of which 
the mixed body is compoſed, and into 
which it is ultimately reſolvable. 
ELE'/NCHUS (of elenchus, L. of Y to 
prove) a proof, or confutation, but com- 
monly a ſophiſtical one, 
E'LEPHANT, the biggeſt of all beaſts. 
ELEPHA/NTIA, the leproſy, ſo called be- 
cauſe it makes the ſkin rough, like the 
ſkin of an elephant. 
To E'LEVATE (of elevo, L. of e out of, 
and levs to lift) 1 to lift up, or raiſe, 
2 to make merry, as wine does. 
3 to praiſe a perſon, 
ELEVATION, a lifting up, or exalting, 
ELEVATION (in Chemiſtry) is the raifing 
of any matter in the form of a fume, or 
ELEVATION (in Gunnery) is th 
in Gunn is the angle 
which the chace of the 1 or the = 
of the cavity of the ſame, makes with the 


horizon, 


ELEVATION of he pole (in Aſtronomy) | 


d 


ELO 


is the number of degrees that the pole is 
elevated above the horizon, and is always 
equal to the latitude of the place; as PO 
is the elevation of the pole, which is equal 
to the latitude of the place Z. See fig. 6, 

ELEVA/TORY, a ſurgeon's inſtrument. 

ELE/VEN, the number XI, or 11. 

ELF, 1 a fairy, hobgoblin, or ſpirit, 
2 a dwarf, or ſhort perſon. _ 

ELV/GIBLE (of eligibilis, L. of e out of, 
and /ego to chuſe) proper, or fit to be 
choſen. 

ELI'CIT (of elicitus, L. of e out of, and 
lacio to allure) drawn forth, or drawn out. 

ELI'SION (of chi, L. of elicio to ſtrike 
out) the cutting off of a vowel at the end 
of a word, as th for the, 


ELIUX/R, an Arabian word, ſignifying the 


quinteſſence of any thing. 

ELK, a wild beaft, reſembling a fallow deer, 
but larger, and hath no joints in the legs. 

ELKE, a kind of yew. | 

ELL, a meaſure containing three foot and 
nine inches, 

ELLPPSIS, L. (of Mee, G. of inniree. 
to be deficient) a defect, or omiſſion. 

ELLIPSIS (in Geometry) If a right cone be 


3 
ELLIPSIS (in Grammar) 


cut off by a right line, that cuts both its 
ſides, but not parallel to its bafe, the plane 
of that ſection will be an ellipſis (vulgarly 
called an oval) viz. an oblong, or imperfect 


circle, as fig. 13. | 
is when ſome word 
is wanting to make up the ſenſe. 


ELLFPTICAL, 1 defective, or wanting. 


2 of or belonging to the ellipfis, or geo- 
metrical figure, 


ELLIPTICAL compaſſes, is an inſtrument 


contrived to draw an ellipſis at one revolu- 
tion of the index. 


ELLIPTICAL dial, is an inſtrument made 


commonly of braſs, with a joint to fold to- 
gether, and the gnomens to fall flat, com- 
modiouſly contrived to take up little room 
in the pocket. By it may be found the 
true meridian, hour of the day, riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun, with ſeveral other pro 

poſitions of the globe. L 


ELM, the name of a well-known tree. ; 
ELN, a meaſure of three foot and one inch, 
ELOCU!'TION 


of elocutio, L. of e out, and 
loquor to Deal) a fit and proper order of 
words and ſentences, utterance, delivery. 


 E/LOGY (of eloge, F. of elogium, L. of e of, 


and ?-, G. a ſpeech) praiſe, encomium, 
commendation, panegyric. 


To ELOIN or ELOY'N (of eloigner, F.) to 


remove, or ſend away. 


To ELO'NGATE (of elongo, L. of e of, and 


longo to make long) to make long, or re- 


move far off, 


ELONGA/TION of a planet, or angle of | 


ELONGATION (in Aſtronomy) is the 
difference between the ſun's true place, 
V2 and, 
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nd the geocentric place of that planet. EMBA RG O. See Inburgo. i 
ELONGATION (in Surgery) is when the To EMRARK. See To Inbark. : 
ligament of a joint is ſtretched and extended, | F To EMBA!/SE, See To Imbaſe, ; 
but not ſo that the bone goes quite out of [| EMBA/SSADOR (of ambaſſadeur, P.) ons + 7 
joint. i appointed to act for, and repreſent the 11 
To ELOPE, when a wife leaves her huſ- perſon, of a prince or ftate ia a foreign ir 
band to follow an adulterer, ſhe is. ſaid to country. 9 
elope from her huſband. EMBA/SSADRESS, an ambaſſador's wife, 4 
ELOPEMENT, a wife's leaving her hus- or lady. ir 
band to cohabit with an adulterer. EMBA/SSAGE, or EMBASSY, the office LMI 
E'"LOQUENCE (of eloguentia, L. of e out, of an embaſſador. — 
and /oguor to ſpeak) the art of ſpeaking well, | EMBATTTLED, put in array, or in order cf =o 
and of perſuading. battle. | EMI 
A maſter of ELOQUENCE, 1 a rhetorician, | To EMBELLISH. See To Imbellifh. eo 
2 a well ſpoken man. 5 E/MBERS, ſmell burning coals, or cinders, To E 
E'LOQUENT, well ſpoken, or that has a | EMBER ⁊veels, four ſeaſons in the year, | 2 
grace in ſpeaking. more immediately ſet apart for prayer and 0 
ELSE, 1 beſide, or but only. faſting, viz. the firſt week in Lent, the 2 tt 
2 more, or beſides, | next after Whitſunday, the 5 of Sep- 4 ti 
3 other. tember and the 14th of December. The; 4 ti 
4 otherwiſe, | Had their names from the ancient cuſtom EME/F 
ELSEWHERE, ſomewhere elſe, or in an- of putting aſhes on their heads on thoſe cafio 
other place, days, in token of humiliation. EME!R 
To ELU'CIDATE {of elucide, L. of e out of, | To EMBE'ZEL. See to imbezel. 2 We 
and laces to ſhine) to clear, or make plain, | EMBLEM (of JuSanua, G. of euidiiu EMFER 
ELUCUBRATED (of elacubratus, L. of e in, to ſend forth) a moral ſymbol, conſiſting of for 
and lucubro to fit up at ſtudy) done care- picture and words. . 2af 
fully, and with much pains. EMBLEMA#TICAL, or EMBLEMA'TIC, EMR 
To ELU'DE (of elude, L. of e out, and laude] of, or belonging to an emblem. morrh 
to play) 1 to wave, or ſhift off. EMBLEMA/TICALLY, by way of emblem, EMERS 
2 to diſappoint, or make a fool of one. EMBLEMATIST, a contriver, or maker when 
ELVERS, very ſmall eels. of emblems, emerge 
ELVES, hobgoblins, or ſcare- ercws to frighten | To EMBO'SS., See To Imboſs. eclipfir 
children with. | To EMBO”WEL. See To Imbotvel. EMERS] 
FE'/LVISH, peeviſh, croſs, moroſe. | To EMBRACE. See To /mbrace. lizhter 
ELU'SION (from to cd) deceit, or deluſion. | EMBRA/SURE (in Architecture) is the en- down i1 
ELVVSIAN fields, the place afligned by the largement made in the walls, to give more emerge 
poets for the habitation of the ſouls of good light and greater convenience to the win- EME”TI 
men, after they are freed from the body. dows and doors of a building. G. of 2 
To EMA CIATE (of emacio, L. of ein, and [| EMBRA'SURES (in Fortification) are the miting. 
macio to become lean) to make lean, holes in a paraper, through which the can- EME”TIC 
EMANATION, F. (of emanatio, L. of e non are pointed, to fire into the moat or ing, 
out of, and mano to flow) a flowing, or | field. They are generally twelve foot di- EMIGR A/ 
iſſuing from. ſtance from one another, every one of them and mig: 
EMANATION (in Divinity) is vſed to ex- being from fix to ſeven foot wide without, moving, 
preſs the proceeding of the Holy Ghoſt and about three within. Their height one place 
from the Father and the Son. above the platform is three foot on that EMINEN 
To EMA'NCIPATE (of emanciper, F. of ſide toward the town, and a foot and a half nentia, 
emancipo, L. of e out of, and mancipium on the other fide toward the field ; fo that I 2 high 
property) to free, or ſet at liberty. the muzzle may be ſunl:, and the piece 2 dignity, 
EMANCIPA/TION (in Surgery) is the ta- brought to ſhoot low. 3 a title 
king away the ſcurf from the ſides of [| EMBROCA/TION, is a kind of foment?- EMINENC} 
wounds, or fores. tion, wherewith the part affected is fit that over] 
To EMASCULATE (of emaſculb, L. of e wet, and then chafed or rubbed in with the under it, 
neg. and maſculus a male) 1 to geld. hand. 8 PMINENT 
2 to weaken, or enfeeble. To EMBROVDER. See To Imbroider . 2 great, i] 
To EMBA'LE, to make vp into packs, or | To EMBROVL, See To Imbroil. 3 ſingular, 
bales. To EMBRU'E. See Ts Imbrue. EINE VTI 
To EMBA LM (of embaumer, F.) to dreſs a | E!/!MBRYO (of #pCguor, G. of ty to, ind artificial 
dead body with ſpices, &c. to preſerve it Bevw to Mary in the mother's womb, uation em 
from putrefaction. before it has perfect ſhape. veſtigation 
To EM BAR ASS, or to EM RA RR ASS (of | EMBRYOTHL ASTES, G. (of LaCguor an PMISSARY 
entharaſſer, F.) to trouble, perplex, or con- embryo, and Ma to break) an inftru- L. of emitto 
. Ps = d give nt; 
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of 2 dead child, that it may be the more 
eafily taken out of the womb. 

+ To EMBU'!RSE, See To Reimburſe. 

+ EME/NDALS, an old word, but ftill uſed 
in the accounts of the Inner-Temple, 
where ſo much in emendals, at the foot 
of an account, Ggnifies fo much in bank 
in the flock of the houſe. | 

TMENDA!TION (of emendatio, L. of emen- 
4 to amend, or correct) amendment, 

correction, or reformation, 

EMERALD (of emeraude, F.) a fort of pre- 
cious ſtore of a green colour. 

To EMERGE (ot emergo, L. of e out of, 
and mergo, to rife up) 1 to ſwim, iſſue, 
or come out. | | 

2 to pop up, to appear, or ſhew itſelf, 
3 to eſcape, or recover. 
4 to come to, or arrive at. 

EMERGENCY, caſual event, incident, oc- 
caſion. 

EMERGENT), 1 ſudden, unexpected. 

2 weighty, or of moment. 
EMERIL, or FUMERY (of emeri, F.) 1 a 
ſort of dene uſed in poliſhing. 
2 a ſtone that glaſiers cut their glaſs with. 

F'MFROIDS +, or E/MERODS, the he- 
morrhoids, or piles, 7 

EME'RSION (in Aftronomy) is the time 
when any planet that is eclipſed, begins to 
emerge, or get out of the ſhadow of the 
eclipſing body. 

EMERSION (in Philoſophy) when any body 
lichter in ſpecie than water, being thruſt 
down into it, it riſes again, tis ſaid to 
emerge out of the water. | 

FME'TICAL, or EME'TIC (of Elin, 
C. of E to vomit) that provokes vo- 
miting. 

EMEUTICS, medicines that provoke vomit- 
ing. 

EMIGRA/TION (of emigratio, L. of e from, 
and migro to ſhift his habitation) a re- 
moving, or ſhifting of one's habitation from 
cone place to another. 

EMINENCE 3, or EUMINENCY (of ani- 

rentia, of emineo to appear above others) 
I a high place, or rifing ground, 
2 dignity, or of great quality. 
3 a title peculiar to cardinals, 

EMINENCE (in Fortification) is a height 
that overlooks and commands the place 
under it, 

EMINENT, 7 bigh, lofty, exalted. 

2 great, illuſtrious, famous, diſtinguiſhed, 
3 fingular, remarkable. 

EMINENTIAL equation (in Algebra) is an 
artificial equation, containing another e- 
quation eminently, and is uſed in the in- 
veſtigation of the areas of curv'd ſpaces, 

IMISSARY (of / emiſaire, F. of emiſſarius, 
L. of emitto to ſend forth) one ſent abroad 

do give intelligence. = | 
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gent uſed by ſurgeons to break the bones J EMISSION, a ſending, or caſting 


forth, 


mitto to ſend) to ſend forth. 

E'MMENAGO'GICS, or EMMENA- 
GOGUES + (of tupnywyna, G. of 
ty in, and fury a month, and dy to force) 
medicines that force or excite the monthly 
courſes of women, 

E/MMET, an ant or piſmire, a 
EMO'LLIENT (of emolliens, L. of emollio to 
ſoften) lenitive, ſoftning, or mollifying. 
EMO'LLIENTS, ſuch medicines as ſheath 
and ſoften the aſperities of humours, and 

relax the ſolids, 

EMO”LUMENT (of emolumentum, L. of e- 
molo to grind throughly) 1 profit gotten 
properly by griſt; hence, by any la- 
bour and eoſt. 

2 benefit, or advantage. 
EMO TON, F. 1 ſtirring, or motion, 
2 ſedition, riſing, or inſurreRion. 
3 trouble, or perturbation, 
+ To EMPAIR, See To Impair. 
EMPA/LEMENT (in Botany) is the outward 
part of the flower of a plant encompaſſing 
the foliation, or attire. 

To EMPAINNEL. See To Inpannet, 

F. EMPA/RLENCE. See Imparlence, 
EMPA'TTEMENT (in Fortification) the 
fame as Talus; which ſee. | 

To EM PEACH. See To Impeach, 

E'MPEROUR, or EMPEROR (of empereur, 
F. of imperator, L. of impero to command 
with authority) the ſovereign of an empire. 

E/MPHASIS, G. (of iupaivw to make one 
know) energy, force, cr ſtrength of ex- 

. preſſion, | 

EMPHASIS (in Grammar) is an accent ſet 
upon a word in the ſpeaking of it. 

EMPHAY/TICAL, or EMPHA “TIC, ſtrong, 
ſignificant, or with energy. 

EMPHATICAL colours (in Philoſophy) ſuch 
as are ſeen in the rainbow, or in the clouds 
before ſun- riſing, or after ſun- ſetting. 

EMPIRE, 1 the dominions of an emperor, 

2 power, or authority. 

EMPIRIC (of 8E{4TECINOG of i into, and 
weies to try by experiment) a mountebank, 
quack, or phyſician by practice only. 

EMPIRICAL, of, or belonging to an em- 

iric. 

EMPIRICISM, the profeſſion, or practice 
of an empirick. 

EMPLA/STER (of Z,yr>appoy, G. of - 
3 to bring into form) a plaiſter, or 
alve. | 

To EMPLEA/D, See To Implead. 

To EMPLO'Y. See To Imploy. 

+ To EMPOIVSON, See qe = 

EMPORIUM, or EM PORT (of gi, 
G. of uv traffic, or merchandiſe) 

1 a market town. : 

2 the place where a fair or market is kept, 


| To EMPO'VERISH.. See To ns > 
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 F/MPRESS, the wife of an emperor. 
EMPRI// MED. See Imprimed, 
To EMPRI'SON, See To Impriſon, 
+ To EMPRO/VE, See To Improve. 
| E'MPTION (of emprio, L. of emo to purchaſe) 
a buying; or purchaſing. | 
E'MPTY, void, without any thing. 
2 vain, or unprofitable. | 
3 ſhallow, filly, fooliſh, 
4 mere, bare, plain. 1 
To E'MPTY, to exhauſt, or draw out. 
EMPYRY/AL, or EMPYREAN (of e/a7v- 
gag, G. of zy in and e fire) of, or be- 
longing to the empereal or higheſt heaven. 

EMPYREAL ſubftance (in Philoſophy) the 

fiery element above the ethereal. 

EMPYREU'/MA 4 (in Chemiſtry) is that 

ſmell of fire which is ſometimes contracted 
in diſtillations. | 

EMPYREUMA'”TIC, of, or belonging to an 

empyreuma. | 

E'MROD, 1 a glaſier's diamond, 

2 the hemorrhoids, or piles. 

E'MROSE, a flower ſo called. 

To E/MULATE (of æmulor, L. of æmulus, 
vying with) 1 to vie with, or uſc endea- 
vours to excel another, 

2 to envy, or hate another, 

E”"MULA'TION, 1 imitation, with deſire 
to excel, 

2 hatred and contention, the uſual effects 
when one party cannot obtain his deſire. 
EVMMULO Us, one who ftrives to excel. 
EMULSION (of emulfio, L. of e cut of, 
and mulgeo to milk) any kind of ſeed, &c. 
bruiſed and ſteeped in water, and then 
ſtrained to the conſiſtence of an almond 
milk, | 

 EMUNNCTORY (of enunctorium, L. of emun- 
. do to cleanſe) a kernelly place in the body 
for the voiding of humours. 

To ENA/BLE. See To Inable, 

To ENA'CT, to eſtabliſh an act, or law. 
ENA'MEL (of email, F.) a kind of varniſh, 
or mineral colour, | 
To ENAMEL, to cover over with enamel, 

or paint with mineral colours. | 

ENAMOURED, See Inamoured. 

ENARRA'TION (of enarratio, L. of e of, 

and narro to tell, or relate) a narration, or 
recital. 

ENCA'NTA, G. (of iv and xativi; new) 

1 anniverſary feaſts on the days whereon 
cities were built. 

2 a feaſt among the Jews, called the feaſt 
of the dedication of the temple. 

3 among Chriſtians, the conſecration, or 
wake days of our churches. 

To ENCA MP. See To Incamp. 

ENCARPTIA, G. (in Architecture) fruit- 

work, or flower-work on the corner of 
pillars, | 

To ENCHAIN, to chain up, or faſten with 
a chain, 


— 


| To ENCHANT. 


ENE 


See To Incbant. 

To ENCHA/SE, See To Incaſe, 

To ENCVRCLE, See To Incircle. 

ENCLI'TICS (of eyxai;x3;, G. of ty upon 
and x to lean) certain conjunctions in 
grammar, ſo called becauſe they incline 
or caſt back the accent to the foregoing 
ſyllable, of which fort are theſe three, gue, 
ne, ve, which are joined to the end of other 
words, as in this verſe of Horace, 
Indactuſue pile, diſcive, trochive guieſait. 

To EN CLOSE. See To Incleſe. 

To ENCO'MBER. See To incumber, 

ENCO/MIAST, a maker of encomiums. 

ENCOMIUM (of £yxwpam, G. of exo un 
Cw to praiſe) a praiſe, an oration, or ſong 
in commendation of one, 

To ENCO'MPASS. See To Incompaſs. 

To ENCOU/NTER, 1 to fight, or combat 

with one, 

2 to meet, or meet with. 

To ENCOURAGE. See To Incourage. 


ENCRATITA, a ſe of heretics, who con- 
demned marriage, and forbid their diſcipic: | 


the uſe of wine and fleſh. 
To ENCREA/SE, See To Increaſe, 
To ENCROA CH. See To Incroach. 
To ENCU'MBER. See To Incumber, 
ENCVYCLOPE DIA (of tyzuxnmTaidrue, G. 
of &y in, xva@- a circle, and maideia learn- 
ing) the circle of liberal ſciences, ot the 
whole compaſs of learning. 
END, 1 the extremity of a thing, 
2 the concluſion, or laſt part of a thing. 
3 the aim, or deſign of a thing. 
4 the event, or iſſue. 
To END, 1 to finiſh, or make an end of, 
2 to terminate, or conclude. 
To ENDAU/MAGE. See To Indamage. 
To ENDEA'R. See To Indear. 


To ENDEA/VOUR, See To Indea vour. 


ENDE'”CAGON, in Geometry, (of ibu 
eleven, and e- an angle, G.) a plain 


figure, conſiſting of eleven ſides and angles. 


ENDIEXIS, G. (in Phyſic) an indication of 
diſeaſes, ſhewing what is to be done. 

To ENDVTE, See To Indite, 

EINDIFE, F. a fallad herb. |; 

E/NDLESS, continual, perpetual, or without“ 
end. | 

An ENDLESS man, one that has never done 
what he goes about, 

To ENDO RSE. See To Indorſe, 

To ENDO!/W. See To Indaw. 

ENDS man, or woman, a broker that goes 
about the ſtreet to buy old cloaths. 

To ENDURE (of endurer, F.) 1 to bear, ot 


2 to continue or laſt, 
E!NEMY (of ennemi, F.) an adverſary, for, 
or one that is againſt one. 4 
ENERGE"TICAL, firong, or forcible. _ 
E'NERGY (of iveeytla, G. of inęris © 
fect) force, efficacy. T9 


ENO 
To ENERVATE (of enervo, L. of e out of, 
and nervus a nerve) to away one's 
grength and vigour. - 
ENFANS perdues, F. (in Military affairs) is 
the forlorn hope of an army. 
To ENFEE/BLE. See To Infeeble, 
ENDE, F. (in Fortification) ſigniſies 
Aa ſtaation of ground, which diſcovers a poſt 
according to the whole length of a right 
line, fo that it can be ſcoured with the 
cannon, and rendered almoſt defenceleſs. 
Whence 
To ENFIVLE the curtain or rampart, is to 
| ſweep the whole length of it with the 
cannon. 
To ENFLA'ME, See To Inflame, 
To ENFO'RCE. See To Inforce, 
To ENFRA/NCHISE (of affranchir, F.) 
1 to give one his liberty. 
2 to aggregate one to a company. 
3 to make a freeman. 
4 to make a free denizen. 
To ENGA/GE. See To Ingage. 
To ENGENDER, See To Ingender, 
ENGINE (of engin, F.) 1 a machine or in- 
ſtrument for divers purpoſes, 
2 a device, or artifice. 
ENGINEER (of ingenieur, F.) one ſkilled in, 
or that practices military architecture. 
To ENGLUfT, See To Glut. 
ENGONASIS HE'RCULES, L. Hercules 
kneeling (in Aſtronomy) is a conſtellation 


of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 


forty-eight ſtars. 

To ENGRA/FT. See To Ingraft, 

To ENGRAlVE, See To Ingrave. 

To ENGRO'SS, See Te Ingroſs. 

To ENHA'NCE or ENHAU'NCE (of en- 
baunſer, F.) to advance or raiſe the price 
of things, 

ENHARMO'NICAL or ENHARMO'NIC 
(in Muſic) is uſually applied to the laſt of 
the three kinds, abounding in Dzeſes, which 
are the leaſt ſenſible diviſions of a tone. 
See Dieſſt. | 

ENVGMA (of dinyua, G. of ah a fabu- 
lous ſpeech) a perplexed or obſcure ſpeech, 
a riddle, or dark ſentence, 

ENIGMA'TICAL, of or belonging to a 
riddle, or dark ſpeech, 

ENV/GMATIST, a maker, or propoſer of 
riddles, or hard ſpeeches, | 

To ENJOFN, See To Injoin. 

To ENJO/Y, See To Tnjoy. 

To ENL ARGE (of enlargir, F.) 1 to ex- 

tend, or increaſe. | 
2 to amplify, or be copious on, 
3 to ſet free, 
Ls, ENLI'GHTEN, See To Inlighten, 
* ENLIVEN, to animate, or make briſk, 
1 ITY, envy, malice, hatred, grudge, 

0 ENNO'BLE (of anoblir, F.) 1 to illu- 

firate, or make famous. 

. 2 to make a commoner a nobleman, 

NODA'TION (of enzdatio, L. of eneds to 


ENT 


any difficulty. 
ENODATTION = Huſbandry) is the cutting 
off the knots of trees. 
ENO'RMITY (of enormite, F. of enormitas, 
L. of e out of, and norma a rule) 1 diſ- 
order, or confuſion, 
2 heinouſneſs, grie vouſneſs. 
3 fault, crime, or high miſdemeanour. 
ENORMOUS, 1 great, exceſſive. 
2 heinous, flagitious. 
ENOU GH, ſufficient, or as much as ſuf- 
ficeth. 
ENO W. See Enough. 
EN PASSANT, F. by the bye. 
To ENQUIRE, See To Inquire, 
To ENRA'GE, See To Inrage, 
To ENRICH (of enricher, F.) 1 to make 
rich. OD 
2 to fatten ground, | 


| To ENRO'LL. See To Troll, 


ENSIGN. (of enſeigne, F.) an officer of a 
foot company, who carries the colours. 
2 the colours themſelves. 
3 a mark, or token. 

To ENSLA/'VE, See To In ſſave. 

To ENSNA'RE, See To Inſnare, 

To ENSTA'LL. See To Inflall. 

ENTA”'BLATURE or ENTA”BLEMENT 

(in Architecture) ſignifies the architrave, 
the freeze, and the cornice together, and 
is different in the different orders. 

To ENTAI'L. See To Intail. 

To ENTA'NGLE. See To Intangle. 

ENTELE'CHIA, G. a word made uſe of 

| by Ariſtotle, to expreſs the human mind; 

the modern philoſophers take it for a kind 
of motion and happy modification of mat- 
ter, qualifying the whole to be able to pers 
form acts proper to it. 

ENTENDMENT, See Intendment. 

To ENTER (of entrer, F.) 1 to go into. 

2 to record, or write down in a book, 
3 to liſt one's ſelf as a ſoldier, 
4 to commence, or begin any thing, 

To ENTER (in Architecture) is to let the 
tenon of one piece of timber into the mor- 
tice of another. 

To ENTERCHANNGE., See Interchange. 

ENT ERCOU RSE. See Intercourſe. 

To ENTERLA “CE. See To Interlace. 

To ENTERLINE. See To Interline. 

ENTERMEWER (in Falconry) is a hawk 
which changes the colour of her wings by 
degrees. 

To ENTERPLEAD. See To Interplead, 

ENTERPRISE, F. deſign, attempt, or 


roject. 


lodge, or quarter. 
2 to keep, or maintain, 
3 to treat, or regale. 
4 to receive, admit, or believe. 


5 to divert, or pleaſe. 
6 to 


untie a knot) an untying, or explaining . 


proj 88 
To ENTERTAIN (of entretenir, F.) 1 to 
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EN U 
6 to accept of, or receive. 
To ENTHRA/LL. See To Intbrall. 
To ENTHRO NE. See To Intbrone. 
ENTHUSIASM (of Exide, G. of 
EY, of iy through, and ©46; God) a 
etended inſpiration, or fanaticiſm, 
ENTHU'SIAST, one who fancies himſelf, 
or pretends to be, inſpired by the Divine 
Spirit, 
ENTHUSIA/STICAL or ENTHUSIA“- 
 STIC, of or belonging to enthuſiaſm. ; 
ENTHY/'MEM (of EVA, G. of ty in, 
and duueg the mind) an imperfect ſyllo- 
giſm, where either the major or minor pro- 
ſition is wanting, as being eaſy to be 
upplied by the underſtanding. 
To ENT CE. See To Intice. 
ENTIRE. See Intire. | 
ENTITY (in Philoſophy) a being, or ſub- 
ſtance, 
To ENTO MB. See To Intomb. 
ENTRAILS (of entrailles, F.) the bowels, 
inwards, or guts, 
EN TRANCE, 1 entry, or going in. 
2 admiſſion, or admittance. 
3 commencement, or beginning, 
To ENTRA/P. See To Intrap. 
ENTREA'GUE, See Intreague. 
To ENTREAfT. See To Intreat. 
To ENTRENCH. See To Intreach, 
To ENTRU'ST. See To Intruſt. 


E'/NTRY (of entree, F.) 1 a paſſage into a | 


houſe, &c. + : 
2 an entrance, or the action of entring. 
3 taking poſſeſſion, as of an eſtate, &c. 
4 a regiſter in a book of accounts, &c. 


5 a beginning. 
E/NTRIES (in Hunting) der or thickets 
through which deer have lately paſſed. 


To ENTWINE, to twiſt, or wind about. 

To ENU'CLEATE (of enucleo, L. of e out 
of, and nucleus a kernel) to explicate, un- 
fold, or make plain. 

To ENVELOPE. See To Invelop. 

ENVE'LOPE, F. (in Fortification) is a 
mount of earth, ſometimes raiſed in the 
ditch of a place, and ſometimes beyond it, 
deing either in form of a ſimple parapet, 
or ef a ſmall rampart, bordered with a pa- 
rapet. Theſe envelopes are made when 
one would only cover the weak places with 
fingle lines, without any deſign of advanc- 
ing towards the field, which cannot be 
done but by works that require a great deal 
of breadth, ſuch as horn-works, half- 
moons, &. 

To ENVE'NOM. See To Inv enem. 

E/NVIOUS, full of envy. 

To ENVIRON, See To Inviren, 

To ENVI'TE. See To Invite. 

To ENU'MERATE (of enumero, L. of e out 
of, and numero to number) to number, 
count, or reckan up. 


EPA 


ENUMERATION, a detai reckoning 
or rehearſing. 1 ans 
ENUNCIA'TION (of enunciatio, L. of of 
and nuncio to tell) 1 an axiom; or maxim. 
K - a Ser 
NCIATION (in Logic) is a tio 
that fimply affirms or denies, 8 rag 


of a lower degree than an embaſſador. 

E'NVOYCE, a particular of the goods ſent 
- a merchant by his ſactor, or correſpon- 

ent, 

To ENU'RE, to accuſiom to. 

E/NVY (of envie, F.) the jealouſy or for- 
row for another's proſperity. 

To ENWRA'P, to wrap up. 


|] FPACT (of enaxra, G. of bay to in- 


ſert) the eleven days, that the common 


it is of uſe in finding the age of the moon. 
It may be eefily found by multiplying the 
golden number by 11, and the product, if 
it does not exceed thirty. is the epact; but 
if it exceeds thirty, take thirty from it, 23 
often as you can, and the remainder is the 


epact. 

EPAC OO E, G. (of en yw to lead) a figure 
in rhetoric, when like things, or argu- 
ments, are compared together, 

EPANADUIPLOSIS, G. (of ni before, 
and dire. double) a figure in rhetoric, 
when the ſame word begins and ends a ſes- 
tence, 

EPANALEF'PSIS, G. (of emayanayubin to 
repeat) a figure in rhetoric, when, after a 
long parenthefis, what went before is again 
repeated. Z 

EPANA'PHORA, G. (of . emayaqiqu to 
rehearſe) a figure in rhetoric, when divers 
ſentences begin with the ſame word. 

EPA'NODOS, G. (of en; before, and awd; 
aſcending) a figure in rhetoric, when we 
return to that which once we quitted, b) 
way of prolepfis, 

EPANO'RTHOSIS, G. (of erawgrtiv to 
correct) a correction, a figure in rhetoric, 
when we correct what we have ſaid, to 
fay it otherwiſe, or more emphatically, 

EPAUILE, F. (in Fortification) is the ſhoul- 

der of the baſtion, or the angle of the face 

and flank ; whence that angle is often called 
the angle of the epaule, ; 

EPAU'LEMFNT (in Fortification) is a fide- 

work, made either of earth thrown up, 

bags of earth, gabions, or faſcines, and 
earth; of which latter they make the 
epaulements of the place of arms for the 
cavalry behind the trenches. | : 
Sometimes this word is uſed for a demi- 
baſtion, and ſometimes it ſignifies a ſquare 
orillon, which is a mals of earth al 
ſquare, faced and lined with a wall, and de- 


- 


EPEN- 


ſigned to cover the cannon of a caſement. 


E'NVOY (of enwoye, F.) a foreign miniſter 


ſolar year exceeds the common lunar one, 
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EPENTHE SIS, G. (of 699] in, and eu- 
rig to put) A figure, when a letter, or 
ſyllable is put in the middle of a word. 

E'PHA (of NIN, Heb.) a kind of meaſure 
among the ancient Jews, containing about 

a a buſh), : 

EPHE!MERA, G. (of t 
a day) a ſhort age, or fever, 


and nt 
we lafts but 


one day. a ; 

 EPHEME"RIDES, G. (of eerd concerning, 
and Itęa a day) aſtronomical tables, cal- 
culated to ſhew the diurnal motion of the 
planets, their places, aſpects, &c. 

EPHEMERIDES, a journal, or day-book. 

EPHE"MERIS, G. an almanack, regiſter, 
journal, or diary. See Epbemerides, 

EPHE!MERIST, one that makes epheme- 
riſes, or almanacks. 

EPHIALTES, G. of sp4AXopar to lezp up- 
on) the diſeaſe com monly called the night- 
'mare, becauſe perſons aſleep fancy that 
their breath is ſtopped by ſome ſuperincum- 
bent body. 

E'PHOD (of MAN, Heb. of & to put on) 
a garment uſed by the ! play prieſts, 

EPICE/DIUM (of iA, G. of z con- 
cerning, and xndeg death) a funeral ſong, 
or verſes in praiſe of the dead. : 

EPIC (of l, G. of I- a verſe) heroic, 

EPIC poetry, heroic poetry. 

E”PICENE 3 (of E,, G. of im} to, 

and x%y3 common) common to both ſexes. 

EPICRISIS, G. (of 572 and iv to judge) 
a judging of a diſeaſe. 

EPICS, epic poetry. 

E'”PICURE, a ſenſual man, or one that 
gives himſelf wholly up to pleaſure, 

EPICURF'/AN, a follower of the ſect of the 
philoſopher Epicurus. 

EPI'CURISM, the doctrine, or philoſophy 

taught by Epicurus, 
2 an Epicure's hte, 


To EPI'CURIZE, to live like an Epicure. | 


E"PICYCLE (of t71zUza@+, G. of zi in, 


and xyxa0; a circle) is a ſmall circle, 


whoſe centre is in the circumference of a 
greater, or a ſmall orb, which being fixed 
in the deferent of a planet, is carried along 
with its motion, and yet with its peculiar 
motion, carries the body of the planet faſten- 
ed to it round about its proper centre ; 
which the ancient aſtronomers attributed 0 
all the planets, except the ſun, to ſolve 
their appearances ;z but this confuſed piece 
ot eeleſtial clockwork, the Copernican ſy- 
item has removed, 

EPICY/CLOID 5 (in Geometry) is a curve 
generated by a point taken in the periphery 
of a circle that rolls or revolves upon the 
periphery of another cucle, either within, 

or without it, 

EPIDE/MICAL, or EPIDEU/MIC (of li- 
dytunde, G. of int upon, and 33,wcg the 
People) popular, public, univerſal, or com- 
men to all people. | 
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EPIG/ZEZ/UM (of sri, G. of in? to- 
wards, and yn the earth) that part of the 
orbit of a planet that is neareſt to the earth, 

E/PIGRAM (of &riyeapuun, G. of tri upon, 
and ye4pw to write) a ſhort and witty poem. 

EPIGRA/MMATIST, a maker of epigrams, 

EPIGRA'PHE A, G. (of in} upon, and 
vpe pw to write) a title ot inſcription, 

EPILEPSY (of BNE, G. of Eras 
Sd to ſeize) the falling ſickneſs, fo called 
becauſe perſons ſeized with it fall down on 
a ſudden, 

EPILE/PTICAL, or EPILE/PTIC, troubled 
with an epilepſy. 

EPILE/PTICS, medicines good againſt an 
epilepſy. 

EPILOGUE 3 (of tritoyeg, G. of int af- 
ter, and Afyw to ſpeak) a concluſion, or 
ſpeech at the end of a play. | 

EPUPHANY (of ö. ,, G. of im} to 
and $aivw to Ns. twelfth-day, a feſit- 
val celebrated in remembrance of the tar 
appearing to the wiſe men. 

EPIPHONEMA, G. (of imipoiw to 
ſhout) an applauſe, a figure in rhetoric, a 
ſmart cloſe at the end of a narration, a 
moral reflection. | 

EPI'PHORA, G. (of enipogiw to apply) 
I the watering or dropping of the eyes, by 

reaſon of rheum, 
2 a ſcheme of rhetoric, where a word is 
repeated in the end of ſeveral members. 
3 (in Logic) a concluſion, or conſequence 
drawn from the aſſumption in a ſyllogiſm. 

EP/HPHVYLOSPERMOUS plants (in Botany) 
are the ſame with capillaries, or ſuch as 
bear their ſeed on the back-part of their 
leaves. 

EPI/SCOPACY (of emirxorn, G. of ri 
lors: to overſee) the office and dignity of 
a biſhop, 


{ EPYSCOPAL, of, or belonging to a biſhop, 


EPISCOPA'LIANS, thoſe who are of the 
epiſcopal party. 

EPISODE (of E ν, G. of en} upon, 
and oh. a way) is a ſeparate ſtory, or 
action which the poet connects to the main 
plot of his poem, in order to embelliſh it 
with more variety. 

EPUSTLE (of rige, G. of eniiaiu to 
ſend away) a letter. 

EPISTLER, he that reads the epiſtles in a 
cathedral, or collegiate church. 
EPI'STOLAR, or EPY>TOLARY, of, or 

belonging fo a letter, or an epiſtle. 

E'"'PISTY'LI7JM (in Architecture) is a maſs 
of fone, or piece of timber, laid upon 
the capital of a pillar. | 

EPITAPH (of e7:;7dqiy, G. of e upon, 
and 7x0; a tomb) an inſcription fer upon 
a tomb. | | 

EPTTASIS, G. (of emiriyw to augment) 
the ſecond, and buſieſt part of a comedy, 

EPITHAL AMIUM, L. (of vba ανν 
X G. 
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G. of co} within, and Zaheer; a bed- 
chamber) a wedding long, or verics in praiſe 
of the married pair. 

EPPTAHEMA, G. (of zi to put, or 
lay upon) a liquid medicine, applied to an 
outward part of the body, to cool and 
comfort the inward, 

EPITHET (of rin, G. of znili8nw to 
add) an adjective added to a noun, to ex- 
preſs ſome quality of it. | 

EPI"TOME +, G. {of : wIL to abridge, 
or ſhorten) an abridgment, or abſtract. 

EPIU"TOMIST, or EPIWTOMIZER, an 
abbreviator, or one that makes an epito- 
me or abſtract of any author. 

To EPI\TOMIZE, to abridge, or ſhorten, 

EP,!/TROCHAS MUS, G. (of ewilgoyagu 
to run with ſpeed over) a figure in rhe- 
toric, when we ſpeedily run over ſeveral 
things, that ſo we may puzzle our adver- 
fary. | 

FPI"TROPE 4, (G. of emer to grant) 
a fizure when we ſeem to permit one to 
do what he will, and yet think nothing leſs. 

EPIZEUNXIS 4, G. (of emigzuyruu to 
join to) a figure in rhetoric, doubling the 
ſame word in one ſenſe, and no other word 
coming between, as O Corydon, Corydon, 

EPOCH, or EPO'CHA (of emoxn, G. of 
z7:xw to reftrain) a ſolemn date of time, 


or ſome remarkable occurrence, from | 


whence ſome nations date and meaſure 
their computation of time. 


The Julian EPOCHA, takes its name from | 


ave Caſar's reformation of the Roman 

alendar, which was done forty-five years 
before Chriſt, in the ſeven hundred and 
eight year from the building of Rome, 
and in the ſeven hundred and thirty firſt 
olympiad. 

The Etbiopic, Abyſſinian, cr Diocletian EPO- 
CHA, began Auguſt the 29th, A. D. 284, 
and in the third year of the emperor Di- 
ccletian, This epocha is uſed by the E- 
gyptians and Abyſims, 

 EPOCHA of the Turks and Arabs, which 
they call the Hegira, bears date from Ma- 
homet*s flight from Mecca, July 16, A. D. 
622, 

FPOCHA of the Perſians, takes its date 
either from the coronation of the laſt Per- 
ſian king Jeſdegerdic, or Jeſdagerdis, as 
ſome ſay, or from his being conquer'd ra- 
ther by Ottoman the Saracen, which was 
June 16. A. D. 632. 5 

EPODE (of errw3%;, G. of emadw to ſing 
contrary) a kind of lyric verſe; a title of 
a book of Horace, after his odes, 

EPO'MIS, G. (of ew} upon, and wwe; the 
thoulders) a hood to put on one's ſhoulders, 
ſuch as graduates in an univerſity wear. 

 EQUABYILITY (of æguabilitas, L. of eguo 

to equal) the exact agreement between two 
things, | 
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E'QUABLE, 1 equal, or alike, 

2 always in the ſame ftrain, or mean, 

3 confiſtent, or all of a piece. 

E'/QUABLE motions (in Philoſophy) are ſuch 
as always continue the ſame degree of velo- 
city, and are neither accelerated nor re. 
tarded; but if there be an acceleration or 
retardation of the velocity of two or more 
bodies, and it be exactly and uniformly the 
ſame in them both, or all, they ſay, ſuch 
bodies are h 

E'QUABLY accelerated, or retarded, 

EQUAL, adj. 1 alike, even. 

2 indifferent, or all one to me. 
3 juſt, equitable, reaſonable. 

EQUAL, ſub. one who is on the ſame level 
with another, 

EQUANT/MITY (of equanimitas, L. of 
uus even, and animus the mind) even- 
neſs of temper, patience, good humour, 

EQUA'TION (of æguatio, L. of æguus equal) 
equality, or making even. 

EQUAT1ON (in Algebra) is an equality be- 
tween one number or quantity and another, 
ſeveral and one, ſeveral and ſeveral, or be- 
tween their fums, differences, products, 
quotients, powers and roots, either all ex- 
preſſed particularly by the common nume- 
rical characters, or univerſally by the let- 
ters of the alphabet, or by theſe toge- 

ther, accompanied with the proper figns 
+, N X, = © &c. and known 
by this mark =, amongſt them, which 
ſhows that number, or literal quantity, or all 
the numbers, or literal quantities, or both, 
before it, to be equal to the number, or 
literal quantity, or all the numbers, or li- 
teral quantities, or both, which are after it; 


Thus 2=2, 5 ＋3 - 228 ＋2-, 
=. id =op + hh, &c. 

EQUATION, or the total proftaphereis (in 
the Ptolemaic theory of the planets) is the 
difference between the planets mean and 
true motion, and the angle made by the 
lines of the true and mean motion of the 
centre, But the 

EQUATION, or phyſical proſtapbæręſs, is 
the difference between the motions of the 
centre of the epicycle in the equant, and 
in the eccentric, Re 

EQUATION, or optical proſtaphæreſit, is 
the angle made by two lines drawn from 
the centre of the epicycle to the centre of 
the world, and of the eccentric. 

EQUATION of zhe orbit, is the fame with 
Equation, or the total proſtapherefis ; 
which ſee. 

EQUATION annual of the mean motion af 
the ſun and moon's apogee, and nodes. 

The annual equation of the mean mo- 

tion of the ſun, depends upon the eccentn- 
city of the earth's orbit round him, and 
is ſixteen and eleven twelfths ſuch yr re 
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which the mean diſtance between the ſun 
and the earth is a thouſand ; from whence 
by ſome it is called the Equation of the cen- 
tre ; and this, when greateſt, is 1 deg, 56 
min, 20 ſec, The greateſt annu!l! 

EQUATION of the moon's mean motion, is 
11 min, 40 lec. of its apogee 20 min. and 
of its node 9 min, 30 ſec. and thoſe four 
annual equations are always mutually pro- 
portionable to one another; ſo that when 
any of them is at the greateſt, the three 
others alſo will be greateſt 3 and when any 
one is leſs, the reſt diminiſh in the ſame ra- 
tio : wherefore the annual equation cf the 
centre (of the ſun) being given, the other 
three correſponding equations are given allo ; 
ſo that one table (i. e. of the central equa- 
tion) may ſerve all, ; f 

EQUATION of 4 curve, is an equation 
ſhewing the nature of a curve by expreſſion, 
the relation between an abſciſs, and a cor- 
reſpondent ordinate (which was firſt done by 
Deſcartes) or elſe expreſſing the relations of 
their fluxions, xc. 

EQUATION of time, is a ſpace of time to 
be added to, or ſubtracted from the time 
ſhewn by the ſun, that thereby it may be- 
come equable, and is the difference between 
the ſun's mean motion and his right aſ- 
cenſion; and is greateſt about the latter 
end of ſenuary and October, it being then 
near fifteen minutes; and about the be- 


ginning of April, June, - and towards the | 


latter end of Auguſt, it is leaſt, being then 
leſs than a minute, 
EQUATOR, See Eęuinoctial. 
EQUE'RRY. See Querry. 
EQUE'STRIAN (of . L. of eques a 
horſeman) of, or belonging to a horſeman. 


FQUESTRIAN fpeure, a figure on horſeback. 


LQULA/NGULAR (of æguus equal, and an- 
£443. an angle, L.) that has equal angles, 
or corners, 

EQUICRU'RAL (of e@grus equal, and cru- 
_— crus a leg, L.) that hath equal ſides, 
or legs. 

ENUTCULUS, or EO minor, L. (the 
little horſe) a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting of four ſtars. 

EQUIDVSTANT (of æguus equal, and di- 
/[tartia diſtance, L.) of an equal diſtance, 
or equally diſtant from one thing, 

EQUIFORMITY (of &qur's equal, and for- 
ma a form, or ſhape, L.) a likeneſs in 
form. 

EQUILA”TERAL (of @qurs equal, and Iatus 
a 55 equally ſided, or whoſe ſides are 
equal. 

EQUILA/TERAL byperboela, is ſuch a one 
whoſe tranſverſe diameter is equal to its pa- 
rameter ; and fo all the other diameters 
equal to their parameters, and the aſymp- 


totes of it do cut one another at right angles 
in the centre, 
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b EQUILV/BRIOUS (of eguilibris, L. of 
guns equal, and bra a balance) that is 
of the ſame weight, or level. 

EQUILIBRIUM, L. an equality of weight, 
or an even poiſe. | | 

EQUILIBRIUM cn Mechanics) is when the 
two ends of a balance hang ſo exactly even 
and level, that neither doth aſcend, or de- 
ſcend, but do both keep in a poſition paral- 
lel to the horizon, which is occaſioned by 
their being charged with an equal weight. 

EQUIMU'LTIPLES (of uu, equal, and 
multiplico to mulriph) are numbers or quan- 
tities multiplied by one and the fame num- 
ber or quantity. See Proportion. 

EQUINO/CTIAL (of æguinoctialis, L. of 
& uus equal, and vox the night) the ſame 
in the heavens that the equator is upon 
the earth, and is that great circle, which 
is every way equally diſtant from the poles, 
and conſequently divides the heavens into 
two equal parts; it is ſo called, becauſe 
whenever the ſun is in this circle, the days 

and nights are of an equal length to all the 
inhabitants of the earth; as A CQ, is 
the equinoctial. See fig. 6. 

EQUINOCTIAL celure. See Calure. 

EQUINOCTIAL dial, is one whoſe plane 
is parallel to the equinoctial. The hour- 
Iines on this dial are all equally diſtant 
from one another round the periphery of a 
circle, and the ſtyle thereof is a ſtreight 
pin or wire, ſet up in the centre of the 
circle, perpendicular to the dial plane, 

E/QUINOXES (of guys equal, and zox the 
night, L.) are the preciſe times in which 
the ſun enters into the firſt points of Aries 
and Libra; for then the ſun moving under 
the equinoctial, he makes our days and 
nights of equal length. This he does about 
the Toth of March and 12th of September; 
which are therefore called the Yernal and 
Autumnal Equinoxes, . 

To ZQUUP (of gur, F.) to ſtore, or fur- 
niſh with neceſlaries, 

E PAGE, F. attire, furniture, atten- 
dance, men. 

F'/QUIPOISE, of equal weight. 

EQUIPO'LLENT (of eguipollens, L. of æ- 
guus equal, and polleo to be able) of the 
ſame force, or import. 

EQUIPO'NDEROUS * uus equal, and 
pondus a weight, L.) of equal weight. 

EF'QUITABLE, F. (of æguus, L. juſt) juſt, 
reaſonable, righteous. 

E”/QUITY (ot equite, F. of æguitas, L. of 
guns juit) juſtice, kindneſs, equality. 
Court of EQUITY, the court of chancery, 
ſo called becauſe the rigour of the com- 
mon law is there mitigated, and cauſes de- 
termined according to the rules of equity 

and conſcience. - 


EQUI"VALENCY (of æguivalentia, L. of 
X 2 a |  qrus 
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uus equal, and wales to be able) equal 
value, or worth. 

EQUIVALENT, of an equal value, worth, 
might, &c, 

 EQUVVOCAL (of eguivoque, F. of ægui- 
wocur, L. of æguus equal, and woco to call) 
ambiguous, doubtful, of a double mean- 
ing, or indefinite ſignification. 7 

EQUIVOCAL generation (in Philoſophy) is 
the production of plants without ſeed, 
and animals without parents; but this no- 
tion 15 now exploded, 

To EQUI'VOCATE, to uſe equivocations, 
or ſpeak ambiguouſly, ; 

EQUIVOCA/TION, an ambigucus ſpeech, 

or double meaning. | 

To ERA/DICATE (of eradico, L. of e out 

of, and radix a root) 1 to pluck up by 
the roots. | 
2 to deſtroy utterly, 

"'ERA'DICATIVES (in Phyſie) ſuch medi- 
cines as work powerfully; it is uſed in 
oppoſition to palliatives, which work gently. 

To ERASE (of erad», L. of e out of, and 

rado to ſcrape) 1 to ſcrape off, or out. 
2 to ſtrike out, or biot out, 

ERA/STIANS, a ſect of heretics who fol- 
lowed one Eraſtus, a Swiſs phyſician, who 
held, among other tenets, that the power 
of excommunication was Jodged in the 

civil wagiſtrate. 

FRE, before that. 


To ERECT (of rige, L. of e of, and rego 


to rule) 1 to ſet up. 
2 to build up. 
ERECT, ſtanding upright, 


ERECT flowers (in Botany) ſuch as grow | 1 
Fi: | To ESCAPE (of echaper, F.) 1 to get away, 
E'REMITE (of eremita, L. of ten, GO. 


vpright, without hanging the head, 


a wilderneſs) a hermit, or one that dwel- 


leth in the wilderneſs. 


ERE'/SSES, or ERI'SSES, Canary birds above 


two years old. 


ERHH DAMS, a ſouthern conſtellation, con- 


ſiſting of twenty eight ſtars. | 

ERGO, L. therefore. 

ERGO TISM, captious arguing. 

ER INGO, a ſort of herb, otherwiſe called 

ſea-holly, 

ERTSMA, G. (in Architecture) is a ſhore- 
poſt, or prop to hold up a piece of build- 
ing which would otherwiſe fall. 

ERMINE (of bermine, F.) 1 a rich fur worn 

by princes and perſons of quality. 
2 a beaſt ſo called. 
To ERR (of erro, L. of eb, G. to wan- 
der, or ſtray) 1 to go out of the right way, 
2 to miſtake, or be in an error, 

F'/RRAND, a meſſage. 

Al ſleeveleſs ERRAND, a fool's errand, or 

impertinent meſſage, 

Z'RRANT, F. (of erraticus, L. of erro to 
wander) wander ing, or ſtraying hither and 
thither, 
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Knight RR AN TRT, the feats, or perfor. 


mances of thoſe fabulous knights, who are 
feigned to travel about the world in ſearch 
of adventures. 


ERRATA, L. the faults in books that have 


eſcaped correction. | 
ERRA'TIC (of erraticus, L. of erro to wan- 
der) wandering, or ſtraying out of the way, 
ERRATIC lars, the planets, fo called be- 


cauſe they have a motion of their own, 


in contradiſtinction to the fixed ſtars, whoſe 
motion is only apparent. 
E'RRHINES (of «ppivoy, G. of e in, and py 
the noſe) ſuch medicines as cleanſe the 
head, by being put up the noſtrils, , 
ERRC/NEOUS & erroneus, L. of erro to ſtray) 
ſubject to, or full of errors and miſtakes, 
ERROR, 1 a fault, miſcarriage, or thing 
done amiſs, 
2 a miſtake, or overſight, 
3 a wrong, or falſe opinion. 
ERS, F. the name of an herb, otherwiſe 
called bitter vetch. 
ERUDI'” TION (of eruditio, L. of erudio to 
teach) learning, ſcience, literature, | 
Places of ERUDITION, univerſities, acade- 
mies, or places of learning. 
ERU”PTION (of eruptio, L. of e out of, 
and rumpo to burſt) a violent breaking out. 
ERYSI'PELAS, a diſeaſe otherwiſe called 
the ſhingles, | t 
ESCALADE, or SCALA/DE (of efcalace, 
F.) is a furious attack upon a wall, or 
rampart, carried on with ladders to mount 
up upon it, without going on in form, 
breaking of ground, or carrying on ef 
works to ſecure the men. 


or out, 

2 to avoid, or ſhun, 

3 to be overlooked, 
ESCAR, or ESCHAR (of eoxaga, C.) 
1 a ſcar or mark remaining after a wound 

is healed, 

2 a ſcar raiſed by cauſticks. 


I 


| ESCHEAT (of eſcheeir, F. to fall) any lands 


or other profits, that caſually fall to a lord 
within his mannor, by way of forfeiture, 
by the death of his tenant, leaving no 
eir. | 
ESCHE/ATOR, an officer in every county, 
who takes care of the eſcheats of the crown. 
To ESCHE'W (of eſchever, F.) to ſhun, er 
avoid, 
To ESCORT (of eſcorter, F.) to guard, ot 
convoy. 
ESCRO LL. See Scroll. 1 
ESCUA'GE (of ecuage, F.) a kind of knight's 
ſervice, called fervice of the ſhield ; the te- 
nant holding thereby, was bound to follow 
his lord into the Scottiſh or Welſh wars, ** 
bis own expence, | ood) 
F'SCULENT (of eſculentus, L. of eſca 
that may be eaten, 18. 
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FSCUTTCHEON, a ſhield, the coat or field 
on which arms are borne. 
ESNE/CY (of aiſagſe, F.) the privilege of 
the eldeſt copartner to chuſe firſt, K 
ESPALIER, F. an hedge-row of fruit - 
trees, ſet cloſe 4 _ a wall, &c. 
SPECIAL, particular, fingular. _ 
ENPLANADE „F. (in Fortification) the 
ame with the glacis of the counterſcarp 
originally; but now it is uſually taken for 
the empty ſpace between the glacis of the 
citadel, and the firſt houſes of the town. 
ESPOU'SALS (of epouſailles, F.) wedding, or 
marriage, f . 
To ESPOU'SE (of eſpouſer, F.) 1 to wed, 
betroth, or take in marriage. 
2 to embrace, or adhere to a party, &c. 
To ESPY! (of eſpier, F.) 1 to perceive, or 
diſcover, : 
2 to obſerve, or watch. 


ESQUIRE (of eſcuyer, F.) a title of dignity 


next to and below a knight, 
ESQUIRY, the dignity of an eſquire. 
To ESSART. See To Aſart. | 
E'SSAY, F. 1 attempt, trial, proof. 

2 a ſhort diſcourſe vpon a ſubject. 

ESSAY of a deer (a Hunting Term) the 
breaſt, or briſket of a deer. 5 
ESSAY hatch (among Miners) a little trench, 
or hole, which they dig when they ſearch 

for ore. 
ESSENCE (of e/entia, L. of e/e to be) the 
nature, ſubſtance, or being of -any thing. 


ESSENCE (in Chemiſtry) is the chief pro- 
perties or. virtues of any ſimple, ſeparated | 


from its groſſer parts. 


ESSEN ES, a ſect of monaſtic philoſophers, | 


among the Jews, who referred all to defti- 
ny, held the mortality of the ſon}, &c. 
ESSE/NTIAL, 1 of or belonging to the eſ- 
lence, or being. | 
2 neceſſary, 

ESSENTIAL properties, ſuch properties as 
neceſſarily depend on the nature or eſſence 
of any thing, and are inſeparable from it, 
in diſtinction from accidental or caſual. 

ESSENTIAL ſalt of a plant (in Chemiſtry) 
is that made from its expreſſed juite, ſet 


for ſome time in a cellar, till the ſalt ſhoots | 


into cryſtals. 

ESSE/NTIALS of religion, are the funda- 
mental articles and points of it. 

ESSERS (in Phyſic) are little wheals, reddiſh 
and hard, which quickly infect the whole 
dody with violent itehings. 

ESSOIN or ESSO INE (of exoine, F.) an 


excuſe, or diſcharge, for abſence upon a 
lawful caſe alled = : £6 


To ESTABLISH (of etablir, F.) to ſettle, 


or confirm, 
ESTABLISHED, 1 ſettled, or confirmed, 
2 decreed, or reſolved, 


ESTABLISH 
Frag — x ſettlement, or foun- 


1 


— — IT 


1 


| 


1 
2 a ſettling, or eſtabliſhing, 
3 a ſettlement concerning a prince's ſer- 
vants, or troops, or the account of them, 
ESTATE (of erat, F.) 1 condition, nature, 
or poſture of things. | 
2 means, money, wealth. 
3 degree, or rank, 
4 order of men. | 
5 patrimony, or inheritance, 
ESTE/EM (of eftime, F.) 1 reſpect, or value, 


2. account, or reputation. 

To ESTEEM , I to value, or make account of, 
2 do judge, or reckon, 
To ESTIMATE, 1 to rate, or value. 

2 to appraiſe, or ſet a price upon, 
ESTIMA/TION, a valuing, or appraiſing. 
E'STIVAL (of eftivalis, L. of aſtas ſum- 

mer) of or belonging to the ſummer. 

ToE STRANGE (of &ranger, F.) to alienate, 
or draw away the affections. 
ESTRA'Y, See Afray. 

ESTRE'AT, the true copy, or duplicate of 


an original writing, 


{| ESTREPEMENT, ſpoil, or waſte, made 


by the tenant for life upon any lands or 
woods, to the prejudice of the reverſioner. 
To ETCH, to grave, or cat in with aqua 
fortis. 25 Si 


ETERNAL us cternel, F. of æternus, L. 


without end) without end, or an infinite 
duration. | | 
ETERNITY (of &ermre, F. of æternitas, L. 
of æternus eternal) an infinite duration, 
_ without any beginning or end. 
To F/TERNVZE, or ETERNALIZE, to 
make eternal, or immortal. 
ETHEREAL (of etherers, L. of ether the 
pure air) 1 of or belonging to the æther, 
or pure air, | 
2 heavenly, celeſtial, divine, 
ETHEREAL oi (in Chemiſtry) is a very 
fine, or exalted oil, or rather ſpirit, which 
immediately takes fire. | 
E'THICS (of dnn, G. of 79» a law) 
moral philoſophy, or an-art which treats of 
virtue and vice, and preſcribes rules for 
attaining the one, and avoiding the other, 
E”'THNIC (of ee, G. of Idee a nation 
or people) heatheniſh, or belonging to the 
Gentiles or Heathens, | 
ETHO'LOGY (of :0onoyia, G. of ede cu- 
ſtom, and Atyw to deſcribe) a figure in rhe- 
toric, whereby other mens manners are ex- 
preſſed by voice or geſture. 
ETYMOLO'GICAL, of or belonging to ety- 
mology. 


ETYMO'LOGIST, one ſkilled in etymo- 


logies. 
To ETYMO'LOGIZE , to give an account 
of the etymology of words. 
ETYMO'LOGY (of erupucneyia, G. of Erv- 
A true, and Atyw to ſpeak) an account 
of the true original and derivation of words, 
E'TYMON, G. the origin of a word, = 
0 
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To EVA CUATE (of evacue, L. of e for, 
and vacuo to empty) to empty, or void. 
EVACUATION (in Phyſic) any diminution 
of the animal fluids, as blood-letting, purg- 

ing, &c. | 

To EVA'DE (of evadb, L. of e out of, and 
wado to move) 1 to run away, or retire, 

2 to elude, or ſhift off. 

EVANGEULICAL, of or belonging to the 
goſpel. 

EVANGELIST (of evayſexipng, G. of £6 
good, and ate? a bringer of tidings) a 
bringer of good tidings. 

The four EVA/\NGELISTS, the 
the goſpel. 

To EVA/PORATE (of evaporo, L. of e out 
of, and vaporo to ſmoke) 1 to exhale, 
or ſteam out in vapours, 

2 to be reſolved into vapours. 
3 to ſweat out. 

To EVAPORATE to à pellicle (in Che- 
miſtry) is to evaporate the liquid by a gentle 
heat, till a ſkin or pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, 5 

EVAPORA/TION (in Chemiſtry) is the 
diſperſing the ſuperfluous humidity of any 
liquid ſubſtance, by means of a gentle fire. 

EVAPORATION (with Phyſicians) is the 
diſcharging of humours thro* the pores of 

the ſkin. | 

EVA'SION (from to evade) 1 an eſcape, or 
flight, 
2 a ſhift, or ſubterfuge. 
EU'CHARIST (of evyaei;ia, G. of ev good, 


penmen of 


and xdec; grace) thankſgiving, or the ſa- 


crament of the Lord's ſupper. 

EUCHARI'STICAL, of or belonging to the 
euchariſt. 

EUDOXIANs, a ſect of heretics, who had 
their name from one Eudoxus their prin- 
ciple, who held the Son to be differently 
affected in his will from the Father, and 
to be made of nothing. 

EVE, a vigil, or the day before a feſtival, 
or holiday. | 

EVE'CTION (of ewes, L. of cvebo to con- 
vey) a carrying forth, | 


EVE'CTION or LIBRA'TION of the moon 


(in Aſtronomy) is an inequality in her mo- 
tion, by which, at or near the quadra- 
tures, the is not in a line drawn thro” the 
centre of the earth to the ſun, as ſhe is at 
the ſyzygies, or conjunction, and oppoſi- 
tion, but makes an angle with that line of 
about two degrees fifty-one minutes, 
EVEN, adj. 1 like, or equal. 
2 level, or ſmooth. 
EVEN, ſubſt. 1 the numbers two, four, &c. 
2 the evening, or decline of the day. 
EVEN, conj. alſo, too. 
EVEN, adv, 1 however, for all that, 
2 only, or but as much as. 
EVEN numbers (in Arithmetic) are ſuch as 


6, 8, &Cc, 


E'VENING, the cloſe of the day. 

EVE NLV, even number (in Arithmetic) i; 

that which an even number meaſure; 

an even one; as 16 i; an evenly even num. 

ber, becauſe 8, which is an even numder 

meaſures it by 2, which alſo is an even 

number, 

EVENLY odd number, is that which an even 

number meaſures by an odd one, as 20 

which the even number 4, meaſures by the 

odd one 5. | 

E'VENNESS, 1 likeneſs, or uniformity, 

2 ſmoothneſs, or levelneſs. | 

3 ſerenity, or tranquillity, 

EVENT (of eventum, L. of e out of, and 
venio to happen) 1 accident, or chance, 

2 iſſue, or ſucceſs of things. 


| + To EVENTILATE (of eventilo, L. of 


out of, and ventilo to fan) 1 to winnoy, 
or fan, 
2 to ſift, or examine. 

EVE/NTUAL, that happeneth by chance, 

ſudden, caſual, accidental, of itſelf. 

F'/VER, 1 always, or without end. 

2 any, as, is there ever a ſhip come? i, e. 
any ſhip come, 
3 at any time, 
Or EVER, before, as or ever the catth wx, 
i. e. before the earth was, 

An E -green, a tree always green, 

EVERLA/STING, eternal, perpetual, ct 

laſting for ever. 

EVERLIVING, immortal, or living for 

ever. 

EVERSION (of ewerfio, L. of e out of, and 
verto to turn) 1 an overthrowigg, er 
overturning. | 

2 ruin, deſtruction, or overthrow, 

F'VERY, each, or every one. 

EVERY eobere, in all places. 

EVES. See Eaves. 

E/VET, a kind of lizard, 

+ To EVI'CT (of evinco, L. of e out of, and 

vinco to prove) to prove, or evince. 

EVICTION, conviction, or full proof. 

EIVIDENCE (of evidentia, L. of evincoto 
prove) 1 clearneſs, or the being en. 
dent. 

2 mark, proof, or depoſition, - 

3 a witneſs in court. 1 

4 (in the plural number) deeds, papers, u. 
ſtruments. a 

EVI DEN T, clear, viſible, manifeſt, inc 

teſtable. | | 

EVIL, adj. 1 bad, ill, naughty. 

2 hurtful, miſchievous. 
EIL, ſubſt. 1 ill, wickedneſs, 
2 miſchief, prejudice, damage. 
3 the name of a diſeaſe, otherwiſe calle! 
the king's evil. 10 
Drowſy EVIL, the lethargy, or drowſy dil 


can be divided into two equal parts, as 4, 


eaſe. 
To EVINCE (of evinco, L. of e fron, = 


EXA 


vinco to prove) 1 to prove, Convince, or 
e appear. | 
2 13 and recover by law. 
+To EVI'SCERATE (of eviſcero, L. of e 
from, and wiſcus a bowel, or intrail) to 
unbowel, or take out the bowels or 1n- 
TABLE (of evitabilis, L. of evito to 
hun) that may be avoided or ſhunned, 
EU'LOGY (of Evo, G. of td good, and 
15925 a ſpeech) a praiſe, or commendation, 
EUNO/MIANS, heretics in the 4th century, 


held, that faith alone, without good | q 
rt. : |  E'XAGON, the ſame with Hexagon, which 


works, was acceptable, 

EUNUCH- (of evv#x0;, G. of cum a bed, 
end Iv to keep) one that is gelded, or de- 
vrived of his genitals. 

EVOCA/TION (of evocatio, Li of e from, 
and w2co to call) a ſummons, or calling 
forth. : 

EVO'LVE (of evolvo, L. of e out of, and 

volvs to roll) 1 to roll, or tumble away, 
or over. 

2 to unfold, expound, or declare. 

3 to extricate, or diſengage. | 

EVOLUTION (in Algebra) ſignifies the ex- 
tractions of the roots of any powers. 

EVOLUTION (in Military Affairs) ſignifies 
part of the exerciſe, as doubling the ranks, 
wheeling, &e. 

EUPHONY (of evpwvia, G. of ed good, 
and <wyn a ſound) a good ſound, or plea- 
fant utterance of words. 

EURITHMY (in Architecture) is the exact 
proportion between all the parts of a build- 
ing. 

EU'STYLE (in Architecture) is the beſt 
manner of placing columns, with regard to 
their diſtance, which Vitruvius will have 
to be two diameters and a quarter, or four 
modules, 

EUTY/CHIANS, a ſect of heretics in the 
fitth century, ſo called from one Eutychus 
their head; they denied the fleſh of Chriſt 
be like ours, affirming that he had a 
celz{tin] body, which paſſed through the 
virgin Mary, as through a conduit-pipe ; 
that there were two natures in Chriſt be- 
tore the hypoſtatical union; but that after- 
wards there was but one compound of both; 


and thence they concluded, that the di- 


_ vinity of Chriſt did both ſuffer and die. 
VV“ SION (of evulſio, L. of evello to teat 


out} a plucking, pulling, or drawing out. 
EWE, a female ſheep, : y 
Dkk, a veſſel to hold water. 
E oo „the place where the King's plate 
s kept, 
EXACT, F. (of exact, L.) 1 accurate, or 
perfect. 


2 punctual, or very obſervant. 
3 levere, ot ſtrict. | 


Te EXACT (of exigo, L. of ex from, and | 


e 


ago to require) 1 to demand, or require, 
or extort, | 

2 to demand more than juſt. / 

EXA/CTION, the taking an unlawful fee, 

EXA'CTLY, 1 curiouſly, perfectly. 

2 in the ſame place, or poſture. 

To EXA/'GGERATE (of exaggero, L. of 
ex for, and aggera to heap) 1 to heap 
up together, 

2 to aggravate, or amplify. 

To EXA GITATE (of exagito, L. of ex by, 
and àgito to vex) to vex, diſturb, or diſ- 
uiet. 


ſee. 

To EXA LT (of exalto, L. of ex out of, and 

altus high) 1 to lift up, or raiſe, 
2 to praiſe, or extol. 

To EX ALT a mineral, &c. (in Chemiſtry) 

is to refine it, and increaſe its ſtrength. 

EXA'LTED, 1 lifted up, or elevated. 

2 praiſed, or celebrated, 
3 excellent, or ſublime. 

To EXA”/MINE (of examino, L. of examen 
proof or — 1 to interrogate, or alk 
queſtions. | 

2 to weigh, or conſider. 


EXA'MPLE (of exemple, F. of exemplum, L.) 


1 a pattern, or model, 
2 an inſtance to prove any thing. 
an exemplary puniſhment. 

EXAMPLE (in Logic) is the concluſion of 
one fingle point from another. 

EXA/NGUOUS or EXA/NGUIOUS (of ex- 
anguis, L. of ex without, and ſanguis blood) 
bloodleſs, or without blood, 

To EXA'NIMATE (of exanimo, L. of ex 
without, and animus the mind) 1 to dif- 
courage, aſtoniſh, or make one afraid, 

2 to kill, or take away one's life. 

EXA'/RCH (of ENO, G. a nobleman) a 
viceroy, or officer, formerly under the Ro- 
man emperors of Conſtantinople, who ma- 
naged the affairs of Italy; his reſidence 
was at Ravenna. 

EXA/RCHATE or EX ARCH, the office, 
dignity, or juriſdiction of an exarch, 

To EXA”SPERATE (of exaſpero, L. of ex 
with, and aſpero to make rough) to vex, 
enrage, or provoke, 

EXASPERA'TION, provocation, or making 
angry. 

EXCAVA'TION (of excavatie, L. of ex, 
and cavo to make hollow) a hollowing, or 
making hollow, 


To EXCF/CATE (of ccc, L. of ex with, 


and cæco to blind) to make blind. 
To EXCE'ED (of excedo, L. of cx, and cedo 
a to go beyond, ſuimount, or ſur- 
aſs, 
EXCEEDING, 1 farpaſſing, excelling, ſur- 
mounting. 
2 exceſſice, over-great, redundant. 
T 
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To EXCEL. (of excello, L. of ex with, and 


the antique verb cello to ſurmount) 1 to 
outdo, or ſurpaſs. 
2 to be eminent, ar great. | 

EXCELLENCE or E'XCELLENCY, 3 
greatneſs, pre-eminence. » EN 

2 a title given to embaſſadors. Ke 

EXCELLENT, eminent, admirable, exqui- 

ſite, diſtinguiſhed, accompliſhed. 

EXCE'NTRICAL or EXCENTRIC (of 

excenirique, F. of ex out of, and centrum 
a centre, L,) that has a different centre, 

EXCE PT, prep. (of excepte, F.) ſaving, or 
reſerving. 

EXCEPT, conj. unleſs, but that, ſave that,&c. 

To EXCEPT (of excepter, F. of encipio, L. 

of ex out of, and cafuo to take) 1 to 
exclude, or put out of the number, 
2 to object againſt, 
3 8 put out of the ordinary or general 
rule. : 

EXCEPTION, 1 a clauſe reftraining in ſome 
point a generality, or a reſtriction or 
limitation. 

2 objection, or refuſing. 
3 an irregularity, or not comfermable to 
the general rule. 

To — EXCEPTION, to be offended at a 

thing. 

EXCEPTIONABLE, which may be ex- 

cepted againſt, 

EXCE/PTIOUS, apt to take exceptions at. 

To EXCERP (of excerpo, L. of ex out of, 


and carpo to gather) to pick out, chooſe, 


or extract the beſt things. 

EXCE'SS (of exceſſus, L. of excide, of ex 
out of, and cedo to go) 1 ſuperfluity, or 
overflowing. 

2 luxury, or intemperance. 

EXCE'/SSIVE, exceeding, or going beyond 

due bounds. 

EXCHANGE, F. 1 trucking, or battering, 

2 a place where merchants meet. 

To EXCHA/NGE, to truck, barter, or give 

one thing for another. | 

They EXCHA/NGED ſome guns, i. e. they 

ſhot at each other, 

EXCHA/NGER, a banker, or one who re- 

turns money. 

EXCHE/QUER (of ecbiguier, F.) 1 the place 
or court where all receipts belonging to 
the crown are kept, &c. 

2 the pretogative court of the archbiſhop 
of York. 

EXCIVSABLE, that may be exciſed. | 


EXCUSE (of acciſe, Du. a tax) a tribute, lai 


by act of parliament, upon divers ſorts of } 


commodities, 
EXCISION {of excifio, L.) a breaking down, 


waſting, raſing, or deſtroying. 


To EXCVTE (of excito, L. of ex with, and 


cito to encourage) to ſtir up, animate, or 
enecurage. 


To EXCLALM (of exclamo, L. of ex, and 
2 


— 


| EXCUSE, F. (of excuſatio, L. of 
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clam. to complain) to cry out, or rail 


againſt. 
To EXCLU'DE (of exclude, L. of ex out of 
and claudo to ſhut) 1 to except, or ſhut out, 
2 r and refuſe to keep, and debat 
om, 3 
3 Ky mens or hinder, 
XCELUSION, a ſhutting out, or debarri 
0 EXCO/GITATE (ﬆ exragita 7 
and cite to think) 1 to find qut, feign, 


or deviſe. 

To EXCOMMUNICATE (of excommuris 
L.) to ſeparate from the communion of the 
chyr ch, | | 

EXCOMMUNICA'TION, a caſting out of 
the church, or deliyering over to Satan, 


The | higheſt pyniſhment that can be in. 


To EXCO/RIATE (of excorio, L. of ex ani 

corium the ſkin) to pull off the ſkin or hige, 

EXCORIA/TION, a flexing, or pull d 
e ſkin, 

EXCORIATION (in Surgery) is when the 
ſkin is rubbed, torn, of off from 
the fleſh, 

EXCREA'TION (of excreatio, L. of ex out 
of, and ſcreo to reach in ſpitting, or to hauk) 
a ſpitting out with reaching, or hauking, 

EXCREMENT (of excrementum, L. cf A.- 
cerno to purge) dregs, ſuch as urine 
ſnivel, 8 but chiefly ordure. _ 

EXCREME'NTAL, or EXCREMENT! 
TIQUS, belonging to, or of the nature 
of excrements. 

EXCRE/SCENCE, or EXCRF/SCENCY 
(of ex out of, and creſco to grow, L.) thit 
which grows out of another thing, as that 
ſpongy ſubſtance, called fungus, upon the 
oak, &Cc., 

EXCRESCENCE (in Surgery) is a wart, wen, 
or fleſhy tumour, growing upon any pan of 
the body. 

EXCRE/TION, the voiding of excrements, 

, or ſuperfluity in the body. 

To EXCRU'CIATE (of excrucio, L. of & 
and crucio to torment) to torment, vex, t 
Put to pain. | : 

EXCRU/CIATING, adj. violent, terrible, 

prodigious. | 

To EXCU'LPATE (of exculpo, L. of ex and 
culpa a fault) to excuſe, or free one from 
a fault, y 

EXCURSION (of excurfio, L. of er out af, 
and curro to run) 1 a digreſſion, or gol 

from the ſubject. f 
2 an invaſion, or inroad into an enemys 
country. | 

EXCU'SABLE, that may be _ F 
cauſa a cauſe) a defence, or reaſon to qu- 
ſtify ſome fault, or omiſſion. | 

To EXCUSE, 1. to make an excuſe, or cb. 

deavour to juſtify one's lelf. , to 
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2 to make an excuſe for another. 
to admit of an excuſe. 2 
to diſpenſe with, or exempt a perion 
from doing a — 
tenuate a fault. 

* 5 cRa BLE (of execrabilis, L. of execror 
to curſe) 1 cruel, deteſtable. 

> horrible, dire, dreadful, 

Ts EXECRATE (of execror, L. of ex and 
acro to — x to curſe, ban, or wiſh 
miſchief to. | 

2 th deteſt, or abhor. 

To EXECUTE (of executer, F. of exequor, 
L. of ex and ſequor to follow) 1 to per- 
form, effect, of accompliſh, 

2 to put to death. | 
To EXECUTE a will, 1 to make and deli- 
ver it in due form before witneſſes. 

v to perform the intention of the teſtator. 
EXECUTION, 1 accompliſhing, or per- 

forming. 
2 the putting to death of a malefactor. 
3 the ſeizing of one's perſon and goods. 

EXECU!TIONER, the hangman, or finiſher 
of the law. 

EXE!CUTOR, he that is appointed to exe- 
cute, or perform the intention of one's 
will, 

FXE/CUTRIX, a female executor. 

EXEGU!TICAL (of ent, G. of en- 
you to ſet forth) explanatory. 

EXE'MPLAR, L. (of exemplum an example) 
a mode!, pattern, or example, 

EXEMPLARY, what ſerves for an example, 

EXE'MPLIFICA!/TION, 1 a demonſtration 
of a thing by an example. 

2 a duplicate, or copy. 

To EXEMPLIFY (of exemplum, an example, 
and facio to give) 1 to prove, or confirm 
by an example, 

2 to copy, or tranſcribe. 

To EXEMPT (of exempter, F. of eximo, L. 
of ex from, and emo to get) to free or diſ- 
charge from. 

EXE'MPT, 1 free, or ſpared from. 

2 an officer in the life-guards, 


 FXNEQUIES (of exequiz, L. of ex and ſe- 


gur to follow) obſequies, or funeral ſo- 
lemnities, 
EXF'RCENT, that exerciſes, or praCtiſes. 
FXPRCISE (of exercice, F, of exercitatio, 
L. of exerceo to practiſe) 1 labour, or 
_ Htigue, the keeping of one's body, or 
mind employed, 
2 function of an office. 
3 recreation, or diverſion, 
Latin EXERCISE, a compoſition in Latin. 
To EXERCISE (of exercer, F. of exerceo, 
L. of ex with, and arceo to keep off) 
to mure, or train up to. 
2 to uſe, or practiſe. 
EXERCITATTION, 1 uſe, or practice. 


2 a critical comment, 


To EXE'RT (of exero, L, of ex out of, and 


| 


Lad 
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ſero to ſhut) 1 to thruſt out, or put 
forth, 
2 to uſe one's utmoſt endeavour, 
To EXFO'LIATE (in Surgery) to raiſe up 
in leaves, or ſplinters, as a bone does, 
EXFOLIA'TION, the ſcaling of a bone. 
EXMALA'TION, afume, or vapour raiſing ups 
EXHALATION (in Philoſophy) is any thing 
that is raiſed up from the earth, or ſea, 
by heat; as vapours, miſts, fogs, &c. 
To EXHA'LE (of exhale, L. of ex out of, 
and halo to breathe) to breath out, to ſteam, 
to caſt, or ſend forth a fume, or vapour. 
To EXHAU'ST (of exbaurio, L. of ex out 
of, and baurio to draw) to draw cut, or 
empty, 
EXHAU'STED, drawn out, emptied, waſted, 
EXHAU'STIONS (in Mathematics) is the 
ancient method of proving the equality of 
two magnitudes by a deduction ad abſurdum, 
in ſuppoſing, that if one be greater, or leſs 
than another, there would follow an ab- 
ſurdity. 
+ To EXHEREDATE (of exheredo, L. of 
ex from, and bæris an heir) to diſinherit, 
or deprive of his inheritance. 


To EXHIBIT (of exhibeo, L. of ex out, 


and habzo to hold) x to ſhew, or make 
appear. 

2 to repreſent, or deſcribe, 

3 to offer, or preſent. 

EXHIBITION, 1 a ſhewing, or exhibiting, 
2 a penſion, or allowance given to. 

To EXHI'LERATE (of exbilaro, L. of cr 
with, and bilaro to chear) to rejoice, de- 
light, make merry, or chear up. 

To EXHO'RT (of exbortor, L. of ex and 
bortor to counſel) to incourage, incite, or 
ſtir up. 

EXHORT ACTION, encouraging, or inciting, 


| To EXTCCATE (of exicce, L. of ex and 


ficco to dry) to dry thoroughly, 
EXIGENCE, or E'XIGENCY (of exigence, 
F. of exigo, L. to require) neceſſity, or occa- 
ſion. 
EXIGENT, 1 occaſion, ſeaſon, or oppor- 
tunity. : 
2 expedient, way, device, 
EXILE, adj. thin, ſubtile, fine. 


EXILE, ſub. (of exilium, L. of exul, a ba- 


niſhed man) 1 baniſhment, 
2 a baniſhed perſon. 

To EXILE, to baniſh. 

EXWLITV (of exilitas, L. of exilis thin! 
ſlenderneſs, ſmallneſs. ; 

EXI'MIOUS (of eximius, L. of ex and emo 
to obtain) choice, rare, excellent, extra- 
ordmary, diſtinguiſhed. 

EXINANIVYTION (of exinanitio, L. of ex 
and inanio to make empty) an emptying, 
purging, or evacuation. 

To EXVST (of exiſto, L. of ex and ite 
to ſet) to be, or have a being. 

EXIL STENCE, a being. 

* EXIT 


r 
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E/XIT (of exitus, L. of exeo to go out) 1a 
going forth, or departure. 

2 the iſſue, or end of a buſineſs, 
3 death. 

EXITIAL miſchievous, deſtructive, perni- 
cious, mortal, fatal. 

E'XODUS (of e#:3&-, G. of af from, and 
o . a way) the ſecond book of Moſes, fo 
called becauſe it deſcribes the departure of 
the Iſraelites out of Egypt. 

To EXO'NERATE (of exonero, L. of ex 
out, and cnero to load) 1 to unload, un- 
burden, or put off, 

2 to diſcharge, or free from. 
 F/XORABLE (of cæorabilis, L.) eaſy to be 
intreated. 7 
EXO'RBITANT (of exorbitant, L. of exorbo 
to bereave) extravagant, exceſſive, unrea- 

ſonable. | 7 

E/XORCISM (of «fogx47p42;, G. of efog- 
Ale to adjure) caſting out devils. 

EXORCIST, one that caſts out devils, 

To EXORCIZE, to caſt out devils. 


EXORDIUM, L. (of exordior to begin) | 


1 a beginning, or principle. 
2 a preface, preamble, or proem. 

EXORNA'TION (of exornatio, L. of ex 
and orno to adorn) ornament, imbelliſh- 
ment, or ſettiaz off. 

EXO'TIC (of gala, G. of efoixapuar to 
come out) foreign, outlandiſh, 

FXO'TICS, foreign plants. 

To EXPANND (of expando, L. of ex and 
pando to open) 1 to ſpread out or a- 
broad, to diſplay, 

2 open wide, as a fiower does at noon. 

EXPANSE, extent. 

EXPANSION (in Philoſophy) the ſwelling 
or increaſe of the bulk of fluids, when a- 
pitated by heat. 

To EXPA!TIATE (of expatior, L. of ex for, 

and patior to ſuffer) 1 to wander, or ſtray 
abroad, $2 
2 to dwell, or enlarge upon a ſubject. 

To EXPECT (of expefo, L. of «x and 

| petto to view) 1 to look for. 

2 to tarry, or wait for. 
3 to hope, or wiſh for, 
to fear a thing will come to paſs. 

EXPECTANCE, or EXPECTA'TION, 
1 dependance. 

2 looking, longing, or hoping for, 
3 fear of things to come. 

To EXPECTORATE (of expeZrro, L. of 
ex out of, and pectus the breaſt) to throw 
out of the breaſt by ſpitting, &c. ; 

EXPEDIENT, adj. needful to be done, 

EXPEDIENT, ſub. way, means, device, 

To E/XPEDITE (of expedier, F. of expedio, L. 

of ex and pes a foot) 1 to rid, free, or 
unlooſe. | 

2 to haſten, or ſpeed, | 

EXPEDI” TION, 1 diſpatch, 

2 a military voyage, or exploit, 


EXPEDI'TIOUS, quick, nimble, ready, 


EAT 
To EXPEL (of expello, L. of ex out ot and 
Pello to drive) 1 to put, thruſt, drive cut 
or away. | : 
2 to reject, or caſt off, 


and pendo to weigh) to lay out, or diſpurſe. 

EXPENCE, or EXPENSE, coſt, charges 
EXPENSIVE, 1 chargeable, ; 
2 extravagant, 


\ £XPE'RIENCE, F. (of experientio, L. of 


knowledge gotten by uſe, or practice. 

To EXPERIENCE, to try, or know by 
experience. . 

EXPERIENCED, 1 known by experience, 
2 ſkilful, or expert. | 

EXPERIMENT (of experimentum, L. of 
experior to eſſay) a proof, trial, or eſſay. 

EXPERT, ſkilful, cunning, dextrous in his 
art. 

EXPIAELE, that may be attoned for. 

To EXPIATE (of expro, L. of ex with, and 
pio, i. e. colo to worſhip) to attone, or 
make ſatisfaction for. 

nn ſatisfaction, or attonement 

| Or. 

To EXPTRE (of expiro L. of ex out of, 
and ſprro to breathe) 1 to give up the 
ghoſt, to die, to breathe one's laſt, 

2 to end, or to be out. 

To EXPLAIN (of explano, L. of ex, 2nd 
plano to ſmooth) to make plain, expound, 
or make manifeſt, 

EXPLANATION, interpretation, or expli- 
cation. 

EXT PLETIVE (of expleti vus, L. of ex and 
pleo to fill) what ſerves to fill up, or is 
not requiſite to the ſenſe, but only to or- 
nament, or number, 

To EXPLICATE (of explico, L. of ex and 

plico to knit together) x to unfold, or 
explain. 
2 to diſentangle, or ſet free. 
3 to treat more largely of, or be mote co. 
pious in, 

EXPLICIT, 
poſitive, 

To EXPLODE (of explodo, L. of ex out, 
and plodo to clap) 1 to diſlike, or dil- 
approve, 8 

2 to diſery, or cry down. f 

EXPLONT, F. a brave warlike action. 

To EXPLOIT, tq accompliſh, or perform 
any bufineſs or ſervice, 

EXPLORA'/TION, a trial, or ſearching out. 

To EXPLORE (of explore, L. of ar and 
ploro to lament) 1 to view, or ſearch 
diligently, +: 

2 to ſound, to endeavour to find out. 

EXPLO/SION (from to explode) 1 a caſting 


expreſs, plain, clear, manifeſt 


| EXPO/NENT (of exponens, L. 


off, or rejecting, Ty 
2 the noiſe of a gun diſcharged, . = 


ſet forth) is a number placed over 2 
| power, 


To EXPENND (of expendo, L. of ex with - 


ex with, and the antiq, verb peris to try) 


T. 


Te 


E XP 


power, or involved quantity, to ſhew to 


what height the root is raiſed, in order 
to contract the work, as x + = xxxx, here 
4 is the exponent of the power x, and 
ſhews that it is involv'd in the 4th power. 
EXPONENT of à ratio, is the quottent 
ariſing from the diviſion of the antecedent 
by the conſequent ; as the exponent of the 


ratio of 3 to 2 is 1 I half, and of the ra- 


tio of 2 to 3, is 2 thirds, 

Altho' the diviſion of the antecedent by 
the conſequent, is uſually taken for the 
exponent of the ratio z yet, in reality, the 
exponent of a ratio ought to be a loga- 
rithn. And this ſeems to be more agree- 


able to Euclid's definition of duplicate and 


triplicate ratios in his 5th book, than quo- 
tients, For 1, 3, and 9, are continual 
proportionals 3 now, if 1 third be the ex- 
ponent of the ratio of 1 to 3, and 3. gths 
or I third, the exponent of the ratio of 3 


tog, and 1 9th the exponent of the ratio 


of 1 tog z and fince Euclid ſays, if three 
quantities be proportional, the ratio of the 
firſt to the third is ſaid to be the duplicate 
of the ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, and 
of the ſecond to the third; therefore, ac- 
cording to this, 1 th muſt be the double 
of I third, which is very falſe. But eve- 
ry one knows the logarithm of the ratio of 


1 to 9; that is, the logarithm of 9, is the 


double of the ratio of 1 to 3, or 3 to 9; 
that is, the logarithm of 3. From whence 


it appears, that logarithms are more pro- 


perly the exponents of ratios, than nu- 


merical quotients z and of this opinion | 


ſcems Dr, Hally, Mr. Cotes, and others. 
EXPONENTIAL calculus, is the manner of 
finding the fluxions; and of ſumming up of 
the fluxions of exponential quantities, 
EXPONENTIAL curve, is that, whoſe na- 
ture is expreſſed by an exponential equa- 
tion. | 
EXPONENTIAL guantity, is a quantity 
whoſe power is a variable quantity; as 
**, a. b 
EXPONENTIAL eguation, is that wherein 
there is an exponential quantity; as x*==y, 
To EXPO'RT (of exporto, L. of ex out of, 
and porto to carry) to carry out, or tranſ- 
port commodities from one kingdom to 
another, | 
To EXPO'SE (of expoſer, F. of expono, L. 
of ex before, and pono to place) 1 to lay 
open to public view. 
2 to leave to the wide world, 
3 to hazard, or venture. 
4 to tum, ſet, or place; as a building to- 
wards the north, &c. 
5 to bring one to ſhame, or reproach, 
b to defame, to run down, to blacken, 
or ridicule, 
EXPOSFTION, an explication, or interpre- 
adton. f 


EXPO'SITOR, an expounder, or interpreters 


RET | 
To EXPO'STULATE (of expeſtule, L. of 
ex and poſtulo to complain of) to take one 


plaint, about an injury received. 

EX POS TULATION, a complaining of, ar 

reaſoning the eaſe about an injury done. 

To EXPOUYND, to explain, or unfold. 

To EXPRE'SS (of prim., L. of ex out of, 
and premo to preſs) 1 to declare, pro- 
nounce, or utter, 

2 to repreſent in picture. 
3 to wring, ſtrain, or ſqueeze out. 

EXPRE'SS, adj. explicit, plain, intelligible, 


to give an account of an action, &c. 

EXPRE/SSION, 1 a ſentence, or ſaying, + 
2 a word, or phraſe, 

3 a preſſing out. 

To EXPRO'BA'TE, or EXPRO'/BRATE (of 
exprebro, L. of ex and probrum, diſgrace; 
ſhame) to upbraid, reproach, or caſt in the 
teeth, | 

EXPUGNA'TION (of exprgrati?, L. of ex 
and pugno to fight) a conquering, or winning 
by force, or aſſault, the ſtorming of a 
town. 

EXPULSION (from to expe!) a thruſting, or 
driving out, 

EXPU'LSIVE, that has a power to expel, or 
drive out. 

To EXPU!NGE (of exprngo, L. of ex out 
of, and pungo to prick) to blot, or wi 
out, 

EXPU!RGATORY (of expurgatorius, L. of 
ex from; and purgo to cleanſe) which has 
the virtue to cleanſe, purge, or ſcower, 

EXPURGATORY index, a book ſet forth 
by the pope, containing a lift of authors 


and forbid to be read by the prieſts. 
EXQUISITE (of exqrifitits, L. of exſeguor 
to perform) 1 rare, excellent, extraor- 
dinary, choice. 
2 prodigious, or carried to the utmoſt 
height. 

To EXSVCCATE (of exficco, L. of ex and 
ſicco to dry) to dry up. . 

E'XTANT (of extans, L. of ex out of, and 
flo to ſtand) ſanding out, in being, or ta 
be ſeen, 

EXTASY (of extaſe, F. of eirari;, G. of 
ex before, and i-nyw to ſtand) a trance, 
rapture, or tranſport. 

EXTATICAL, or EXTA#TIC, of, or be- 
longing to an extaſy. ' 

EXTEMPORARY, EXTEMPORAL, or 
EXTEMPOR A'NEQUS (of extemporarius, 
extemporalis, or extemporaneus, L. of ex- 
tempore out of hand) done or ſpoke ſuddenly, 
or immediately, without premeditation, or 
ſtudy, 

EXTEMPORE 4, L. immediately, with- 
out ſtay, out of hand, all on a ſudden, 


without premgditation, 
Y 2 4 : To 


to taſk, or argue the caſe, by way of com- 


EXPRESS, ſub. a courier, or meſſenger ſent 


and writings which he has condemned, 


=D % - 


To EXTEND (of extendo, L. of ex out, 
and tendo to ftretch) to enlarge, or ſtretch 
out. 

EXTENSION, a ftretching out, or enlarging. 

EXTENSION (in Philoſophy) is the diſtance 
there is between the extremities of any body. 


EXTENSIVE, great, large, that reaches far, | 


EXTENT, the largeneſs of any thing. 

To EXTENUATE (of extgnuo, L. of ex 
and tenuo, to make ſmall) to leſſen, or di- 
miniſh. | 

EXTE'R!OR, L. outward, or external. 

EXTERIOR polygon. See Polygon extertor. 

EXTERIOR talus, See Talus. | 

To EXTERMINATE (of extermino, L. of 

ex out, and termino to bound) 1 to drive, 
or caſt out, to baniſh, 

2 to deſtroy, or root out. 

EXTERMINA/TION, a driving out, or de- 
ſtroying. 

EXTERMINA/TION f an unknown qitan- 
tity out of an equation (in Algebra) is the 
taking it away, or getting it out of the 
equation, 

EXTERNAL (of extern:s, L. of exterus 
outward) outward, or on the outſide. 

EXTINCT (of extin&us, L. of extinguo to 

put out) x quenched, put out. 
2 killed, dead. 
3 gone and loſt. 
4 aboliſnd. 

EXTPNCTION, a putting out, 2 quench- 
ing, an aboliſhing. | 
To EXTTNGUISH (of extinguo, L. of ex 

with, and ſtinguo, ant. to put out) 1 to put 
out any thing that burnetli, to quench. 
2 to aboliſh, or put an end to. 

EXTVNGUISHER, a thing made on pur- 

pole to put out a candle. 


To EXTFRPATE (of extirpo, L. of cx and 


flirps a root) 1 to pluck up by the roots. 
2 to root out, or deſtroy. 
EXTIRPA'TION, a rooting out, or deſtroy- 


ing. 

T2 EX TOL {of extelloe, L. of ex and tolle 
to lift up) to praiſe, exalt, or cry up. 

EX TO RSION, or EX TORTION, an un- 
law ful exaction of money. 

EX TORSIONER, a griping uſurer, or one 
who practiſes extorſion. 

To EX TORT (of extorguco, L. of ex out 
of, and rerquco to twilt) to wreſt, or get 
out of one by force, threats, &c. 

To EXTRA'CT (of extraho, L. of ex out 
of, and trabo to draw) I to draw, or 
pluck out. 

2 to abſtract, or take out a writing. 

2 to ſpin out, or delay. 

& (in Chemiſtry) to draw out, or ſeparate 
the pure parts of matter from the im- 
pute. 


ETTIRACT, 1 a copy, or draught of a 


writing, &c. 
2 extraction, birth, or deſcent, 


EX'TTRAO'RDINARY (of extracrdinariu, 


EXT 


3 an epitome, or compendium, 
4 (in Chemiſtry) a medicine of the con. 
ſiſtence of honey. 

EXTRA'/CTION of roots (in Arithmetic and 
Algebra) is the method of finding the root 
of a number, or of an unknown quantity 
of an equation, 

EXTRA JUDVCIAL (of extra out of, and 

Juſtitia juſtice) done out of the ordinary 
courſe of the law. 

EXTRAMU'NDANE ſpace (of extra be- 
yond, and mundus the world, L.) is the in- 
finite void ſpace, which, by ſome, is ſup- 
poſed to be extended beyond the bounds of 
the univerſe, and conſequently in which 
there is really nothing at all, 

EXTRA#NEQUS (of extraneus, L. of extra 

without) 1 ſtrange, foreign, of anther 
country. g 
2 outward, external. 


L. of cxtra beyond, and ordinarius ording- 
ry) uncommon, or contrary to common cr- 
der, or faſhion. | 

EXTRAO'RDINARIES, extraordinary ex- 
pences. 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL (of extra, L. with 
out, and a7 agd: ia, G. a pariſh) that is out 

of the bounds of a pariſh, or what has no 
pariſh. 

EXTRAV AGANCE, F. 1 folly, impert- 

nence. 
2 laviſhneſs, prodigality. | 

EXTRAVAGANT, F. 1 fooliſh, ingerti- 
nent, 

2 rambling, uncommon, unconfined, 
3 exceſſive, unreaſonable. 

4. prodigal, or expenſive, 

5 diſorderly, immoderate, unruly, 

To EXTRA/VAGATE (of extravague, F. 
to rave, talk idly, or ramble beyond bounds. 

To EXTRAVA/SATE (of extravaſer, F. at 
extra without, and was a veſſel, L.) to go 
out of its proper veſſels. 

EX'TRAVA\SATED, got out of its proper 
veſſels. 

EXTREA M, or EXTREME (of catremu, 
L. of exterus outmoſt) x the outermoſ 
or utmoſt. 

2 the laſt. 
3 very great. ] 

EXTREME unction, one of the ſeven ſacn- 
ments of the Roman church. 

EXTREMITY, x utmaſt part. 

2 violence, or exceſs. 
3 fad condition, or diftrefs, 

To E'XTRICATE (of extrico, L. of ar out 
of, and trica an 1mpedinent) to deliver, 
diſentangle, or diſengage. 

EX TRIS AL (of extrinſecus, I. of cx 
on th ) that 13 outward, or on the 


4 
F © (of extrude, L. of ex ont of, 
2 . 2R) to thruſt, or drive 2 


n ſacni · 


f out 
deliver, 


of exirl 
or en the 


x out of, 
Irive out · 
EX- 


FAC | 
RU'SION, expulſion, or driving out, 
To EXTUBERATE (of extubero, L. of er 
and cuber a bunch) to ſwell up in bunches, 
EXTUBERA'TION, a botch, ſwelling or 
riſing in the body. | ; 
EXTUME/SCENCE, a tumor, or ſwelling. 
EXUBERANCE (of exuberantia, L. of ex 
and 1er abundant) overflowing, abundance, 


lenty. : 
FYUBERANT, abundant, plentiful. 


| To EXUILCERATE (of exulcero, L. of ex 


and ulcero to raiſe in bliſters) 1 to make 
ſore, to gall, fret, or eat the ſkin, 

2 to anger and fret one. | 

To EXU'LT (of exulto, L. of ex out, and 
ſalo to jump) 1 to rejoice exceedingly, 
or leap for joy. | | 

2 to brag, or vaunt. : 

EXULTA'TION, 1 leaping for joy. 
2 boaſting, vaunting. - 
EYE, 1 the organ of fight, repreſenting 
whatever is viſible. 

2 4 loop, or ſmall hole. 

; (in the plural number) ſpectacles. 

4 (in Architecture) is the middle of the 
ſcroll of the Ionic chapiter, cut in form 
of a little roſe. 

5 in Botany) is the middle part of the 
flower. 

EV E- brigbt, the name of an herb. 

To EYE-bize, to bewitch with the eyes. 

EYESS (in Falconry) a young hawk, newly 
taken out of the neſt, 

EY'ET, or EYGHT, a little iſland, 

EYRE, the court of juſtices itinerant, or go- 
ing the circuit. 

Faſtices in EYRE, thoſe that take care of the 
king's foreſts. 


EYRE of a foreſt, the juſtice-ſeat, or place | 


where the foreſt court was held. 
LYRIE, the neſt where birds of prey fit and 
hatch their young, 


F. 


ABLE (of fabula, L. of fands by report) 
I a feigned ſtory, deviſed for the ſake 
of inſtruction. 
2 a mere falſhood, or feigned tale. 
FA'BRIC, a building, or edifice. 
FABRIC lands, lands given for the repairing 
of churches, &c. 
To FABRICATE (of fabrico, of fabrica, L. 
che frame or building) to make a fabric, 


or building, 
FA"BULOUS (of fabuloſus, L. of fabula a 
fable) feigned, forged,. or invented, 
FACE, F, (of . facies, L. the viſage) 1 the 
countenance, viſage, looks, 
2 the condition of affairs. 
3 prelence, or ſight, 


4 Us exterior pact of a building, 


3 


( 


q 


FAC 
5 appearance, outſide, 
6 confidence, or aſſurance, 

7 grimace, or a wry- face. ME 
FACE or FACA'DE (in ArchiteQure) is a 
flat member, which hath a great breadth - 

and ſmall projecture, as the architrave, &c, ' 

FACE of a baſtion, or of a bulwark (in For- 
tification) is the moſt advanced part of a 
baſtion toward the field, or the diſtance 
comprehended between the angle of the 
ſhoulder, and the flanked angle, 

FACE of a place (in Fortification) is the cour- 
tin, together with the two flanks raiſed 
above it, and the two faces of the baſtion 
that look towards one another, and flank 
the angle of the tenaille. 

FACE prolenged (in Fortification) is that part 
of the line of defence-raſant, that lies be- 
tween the angle of the ſhoulder and the 
courtin 5 or tis the line of defence-raſant 
diminiſhed by the length of a face. 

To FACE, 1 to ftare one in the face. 

2 to cover the ſleeves of a garment, 

3 to look, or ſet one's face towards, 
pts” rage (of facetus, L. merry) merry, 

pleaſant, witty. 

FA/CILE (of facils, L. of facto to do) 1 eaſy 

to be done. 
2 caſy of belief. 
3 eaſy of addreſs, 

To FACIU'LITATE (of faciliter, F.) to make 
eaſy, or facile, 

FACVLITY, eaſineſs, readineſs, quickneſs, 

FACI'NOROUS (of facinoroſus, L. of fa- 
cinus a villainous deed) villainous, wicked, 
ſtark-navght, 

FACT (of fa#um, L. of facio to perform) a 
deed, a thing done, or made, an action ei- 
ther good or bad. 

In FACT, in very deed, truly, verily, in 
good earneſt, 

FA'CTION (of factio, L. of facio to fol- 
low) a ſeditious party. 

FA/CTIOUS, ſeditious, mutinous. 

FACTI'TIOUS (of factitius, L. of facio to 
make) artificial, or made by art, in contra. 
diſtinction to the productions of nature. 

FACTOR, L. (of facio to do) an agent for 
a merchant, | 

FA/CTORS (in Multiplication) the multi- 
plicand, and multiplier, ſo called becauſe 
they make or conſtitute the product. 

Fa C TOR, 1 the office of a factor. 

2 manufactory. 

Fa“ CULT (of faculte, F. of facultas, L. 
of facile eaſily) x power, virtue, force, 
efficacy. 

2 talents, parts, capacity. 
3 leave, privilege, or licence, 
4 profeſſion, or calling. | 

Tre court of FACULTIES, a court of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, for granting diſ- 
penſations to do what cannot be done 
by the common law, Ss 


Fat | F AI. 


2 i . "Tipe , . 6-26 0 livion: 
FAICUND (of facundus, L. of fando in ſpeak : — — 
ing) eloquent, well-ſpoken. | te in ready 4 a ſort of oath. 
„ ene, bin \ | FAITHFUL, adj, 1 truſty, or to be depend: 
Peaking. N ed upon. | 
To FA/DDLE, to dandle, eee ; —_ =, 2 d not wavering. ? 
„ ͤ UN people of God, 
e e ee ther. FAVTHLESS, 1 incredulous, unbelieyi 
To 3 = ng + Po e | 2 perfidious , treacherous, baſe, falſe, 
FA DOM. See Fathom, ds. | FA/LCATED (of falcatus, L. crooked) the 
FACES (of fax, L. dregs) 1 dregs, grounds, 1 moon, or _ of the planets, is faid to 
: lees. | pear falcated; when the enlightned part ap. 
2 the excrements of _ 1 os crooked „or in the form of a fickle, | 
the ſcum, or droſs o _ F : 3 which happens when ſhe is moving from 
FACES (in Chemiſtry) bude wa 2 falls to] the conjunction to the oppoſition, or from 
of any liquid, or what ſu a the new moon to the full; but from the 
the bottom. . full to the new the enlightned part appean 
FOO, oe qa * enn, kd and the dark falcated. 
piece of cloth, &c. : FA'/LCHON (of fauchon, F.) a kind of ſword 
FA/GOT, a bundle of flicks, or wood for une ape Ve N ) | 
fuel. F ! N (of faucon, F.) a large fort of | 
FAGOT of feel, x20 1b. weight. | TRICHY WO, © « lag 
To FAGOT one, to bind _ _ — = FALCON (in Gunnery). See Faulcsr, 
FAGOTTINO, It. (in Muſic) a fingle cur- FA'LDAGE, an ancient privilege, which ſe- p 
tail. 1 lords reſerved to themſelves, of (:t- | 
FAGO'TTO, It, a double, or large baſe cur- Ng vp r T, 
tail, ; : | their mannors, the better to manurg them, 
To FAIL, 1 to diſappoint, or fruſtrate, This faldage, in ſome places, they call 
2 to be deficient in. . fold-courſe, or free- fold. : , 
3 to offend, or do amiſs, FA'/LDISTOR or FA'LDISDORY, the bi- l 
4 to be out in one's judgment. ſhop's throne or ſeat. 1 
5 to be fruſtrated in one's hopes or expec- FA'LDSTOOL, a fort. of ſtool placed on the | 
tations, deſi ſouth-fide of the altar, at which the King 
6 to break as a merchant, or ares Ky” of England kneel at their coronation, | Fal 
FAVLURE, not performing one's promiſe or FALL, 1 a tumble, or thy action of falling, 
engagement, : | ; i diſgrace, 
FAIN, adj. 1 read, obliged, conſtrained. : bn, 5 . 
2 deſirous, earneſt. R ſort of land meaſure. 
FAIN, adv. "willingly , readily, gladly, freely, : that ee or time of the year ths Fi 
chearfully. Fl | leaves fall from the trees, 5 50 
FAINT, 1 weak, feeble, languid. To FALL, 1 to get a fall, or tumble dovn, FAM 
2 weary, or fatigued, 2 to abate, or lower the price. 73 
3 flack, fagging. 3 to decreaſe, or diminiſh, as waters, &t, FA'M 
4 496-4 * a colour, 4 to ſlip off, as hair, mpeg &e. "Si 
5 fearful, timorous. ; to begin doing ſomething. 
To FAINT, 1 to ſwoon, or die away. 2 by fink, ee, 1 
2 to languiſh, or grow faint, | 7 to come, or happen to. 1. 2 fl 
FAIR, adj, x fine, beautiful. | FALLA/CIOUS (of fallax, L. of falbto Ne Fe 
2 light, flaxen, ceive) 1 deceitful, falſe, ſpru 
3 ſpacious, plauſible, 2 lying, vain, uncertain. , cipal 
4 clear, or bright. FA'LLACY, a cheat, deceit, fraud, guile, their 
5 reaſonable, conſcionable. FA/LLING evil, a diſeaſe in horſes. wach 
. FALLING fiebneſs. See Epilph. = | FA'M, 
3 = % m_— i FA'LLOW, 1 uncultivated, or land To FA. 
attering, plealing. ſome time, . | 
9 gentle, not harſh or _ 2 "= red colour, like 3 brick bl F 4310 
FAIR, ſubſt. 1 an annual market, barks. RA deceived) celebr 
2 Ts rer 3 FALSE (of falſus, L, of fallor to be AN, - 
3 the fair ſex, or the female lex, Tae SID 4 
FAIRY, a hobgoblin, a phantom, or bug : . * Y ſpurious. hy 
bear. ce often 5 5 unfaithful, treacherous. 2 ſmall Jau 
FAIRY parts, ſhell-fire, an appearance X FALSE braye (in Fortification) is — FANA! 
ſeen on ſhells, cloaths, &c. in the night, mount of earth four fathom vide, , FR 
FAVSABLE. See Feaſible. | on the level, round the foot of the nm by bol 
AITH (of fides, L. of ids to truſt to) 3 be- . 1 


and a 
lief, or firm adherence to. on the fide of the held, 10 


FAN 

ze c2rapet from the berme, and the fide of 
3 "Tis made uſe of to fire upon 
the enemy, when he is already fo far ad- 
vanced, that you cannot force him back 
from the parapet- of the body of the place; 
and alſo to receive the ruins which the 
cannon make in the body of the place. 

FALSE conception, a lump of ſhapeleſs fleſh, 
Sc. bred in the womb. 353 

FALSE impriſonment, is the impriſoning a 
perſon without a legal cauſe. F 

FALSE miſter, is when ſuch men paſs in a 
review, as are not actually entered. 

FALSE guarter (among Farriers) is 2 crack 
in the hoof of a horſe, looking like a piece 
put in, and not all entire, . | 

FALSHOOD, 1 deceit, perfidiouſneſs, trea- 

chery. 
2 an u , a deceiving, a ſtory, a lye. 

ToFALSIFY (of fai/ifier, F.) 1 to counter- 

feit, or put one thing for another. 
2 to ſpot], or corrupt, 
4 to break one's word. 

FYLSITY, a falſhood, untruth, lye, tale, 
impoſture, cheat. 

To FA'LTER (of faltar, Sp.) 1 to ſtammer, 

or heſitate. 
2 to break, or turn bankrupt. 

J To FAMBLE (of fambler, Dan.) to falter, 
ſtammer, or heſitate in ſpeech, 

FAME (of $4ua, G. of ꝙd to ſhine) 1 re- 

putation, glory, renown. 
2 rumour, report, common tal. 

FAMILIAR, adj. (of familier, F. of fa- 

miliaris, L. of familia, a family) 1 free, 
intimate. 

2 common, ordinary. 

3 plain, eaſy, natural. 

FAMILIAR, ſubſt, a ſpirit, or devil, ſup- 
poſed to attend on witches, &c. 

FAMILIA/RITY, 1 a familiar free way. 

2 intimate correſpondence, 

. a member of the family of 
Ove. 

FAMILY (of familia, L. of famulor to ſerve) 
1 father, mother, children, and ſervants, 

2 ſtock, or parentage, 


The FAMILY of love, a ſect of heretics, that 


ſprung up about the year 15 50; their prin- 
cipal was one H. Nicholas, of Amſterdam; 
heir chief tenet was, that Chriſt was al- 
ready come to judgment. 

FA'MINE, F. a general want of proviſions, 

To FA\MISH, 1 to kill with hunger. 
2 to die with hunger. | 

FA'MOUS (from Fame) illuſtrious, renowned, 
celebrated, admired, 

FAN, 1 an inſtrument to winnow corn with. 
2 ; —_ uſed by the fair ſex to cool them- 

elves, 


3 a utenſil to keep off the heat of the fire. 


FANATIC AL or FANATIC (of fanati- 


cus, L, of fanum a ] inſpi 
palele, 7 am a temple) 1 inſpired, 


— 


ARE WEL, adv, adieu, God be with you, 
FARE 


FAR 
2 mad, frantic, befide himſelf, h 
FANATIC, ſubſt. 1 a viſionary, a fanciful 
man or woman. 
2 a diſſenter from the church of England. 

FANA/TICISM, enthuſiaſm, or pretending 
to inſpiration, | 

FA/'NCY (of qpavrazia, G. of pailatu to 

cauſe to appear) 1 a faculty of the ſoul, 
whereby we apprehend ſenſible things. 
2 notion, or opinion, 
3 foollſh conccit, or illuſion, 
4 hamour, or diſpoſition, 
5 caprice, or whim. 
pleaſure, or inclination. | 
To FANCY, 1 to take a fancy, or liking to 
a thing. 
2 to imagine, or conceive. 
FANE (of fanum, L. a temple) 1 a temple, 
church, cr plat of ground conſecrated, 
2 a weather-cock, to know the ſtation of 
the wind, 
FA/NNGLES, whimſies. 
FANGS, 1 claws, 
2 fore teeth. 

FA/NNEL, a maniple, or ſcarf- like orna- 
ment, worn about the left arm of a ſacri- 
ficing prieſt. 

FA\NTASM (of $arraoua, G. of pailatw 
3 an apparition, phantom, ſpectre, 
viſion. 

FANTA/STICAL or FANTA/STIC (of 
fantaſque, F.) whimſical, odd, conceited, 

FA/NTASY. See Fancy, 

FA'NTOME, F. (of $avrarua, G. of gay- 


Ja g to appear) a ſpectre, ſpirit, or hob- 


goblin, a chimera, which has exiſtence no 

where but in our diſturb'd imaginations, 
FAR, adj. 1 diſtant, remote, 

2 averſe, contrary, oppoſite, 

3 late, | | 
FAR, adv. 1 a great way, at a diſtance, or 

great diſtance, | 
2 greatly, &c. 


| FARCE, F. 1 mock comedy, or droll. 


2 a ſort of pudding, 
3 hodge-podge. 
FA'RCED, ſtuffed, crammed, © : 
FA/RCIN or FA/RCY (of farcin, F.) a horſe- 
diſeaſe. 
1 (of Fardello, It.) a bundle, or 
acket. 
FARDEL of land, the fourth part of a yard- 
land, 
FA/RDINGALE, a whalebone circle, which 
ladies of old wore on their hips, and upon 
which they tied their petticoats. 
FA RDING- deal, or FARUNDEL of land, 
the fourth part of an acre. 
FARE, 1 cheer, or commons, 
2 a watch-tower at ſea, _. | 
3 money paid for being carried by a water- 
man, hackney-coachman, &c. 
4 people that are fo carried, 


FAT 


FAREWEL, ſubſt. a leave. 

FARM, an eſtate in land. 

FARMER, one who occupies a farm: 

FA'RRIER, a horſe- doctor. 

To FA/RROW, to bring forth pigs. 

FA'RSANG, a meaſure of the roads among 
the Perſians, not every where limited to 
a certain number of furlongs, 

FARSE. See Farce. 

FART, an eruption of wind backward, 

FA/RTHING, the fourth part of a penny. 

FA/RTHING-deal of land. See Farding- deal. 

FAISCIAE, L. (in A ſtronomy) are certain 
places in the diſks of the planets Mars and 
Jupiter, that appear lighter, or more ob- 
ſcure than the re of their bodies, being 
terminated by parallel lines, and ſeem ſome- 
times broader and ſometimes narrower, and 
do not always poſſeſs the ſame place of the 
diſk. | 

FA'/SCT/ZE (in Architecture) three bands which 
compoſe the architrave. ; 

To FA/SCINATE (of faſciner, P. of faſcino 
L. to bewitch) to bewitch, or inchant. 


Fasel NATTION, bewitching, inchanting, 


or charming. | 
* FASCINE, F. or FAO T, Eng. (in For- 
tification) are ſmall branches of trees, or 
bavins, bound up in bundles, which being 
mixed with earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, 
to make up the parapets of trenches, &c, 
Some of them are dipped in melted pitch, 
or tar, and being ſet on fire, ſerve to burn 
the enemy's lodgments, or other works, 
FASHION (of fagon, F.) x way, or manner. 
2 cuſtom, uſage, uſe. 
3 mode, vogue, 
4 looks, mien, behaviour. 
5 form, or ſhape. 
6 (in the plural number) a horſe--diſeaſe, the 
ſame as Farcin, 
To FASHION, to form, or ſhape. 
FA/SHIONIST, a faſhion-monger, or one 
who invents new modes or faſhions, 
FAST, adj. 1 cloſe, tight. 
2 ſwift, quick, nimble. 
3 firm, ſteady, conſtant. 
FAST, adv. 1 ſwiftly, 
2 firmly. 
3 ſoundly. | 
FAST, ſubſt. an abſtinence from food, 

To FA'STEN, to make faſt, or firm. 
FASTIDIOUS (of faftidioſus, L. of faſti- 
dio to abhor) 1 diſdainful, ſcornful. 

2 ſqueamiſh,that loatheth and cannot brook, 
3 curious, nice, 
FA/STNESS, 1 firmneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs. 
2 a ſtrong hold, 
3 a place not to be come at for bogs, 
FAT, adj. groſs, or full of fat, 
FAT, ſubſt. 1 greaſe, tallow, 
2 a vat, or veſſel. 
FA'TAL (from Fate) 1 ordered by fate, 
2 deadly, mortal. | 


FAV 
The FATAL ffers, the three ical 
or deſtinies ; the firſt is hd 6 pg 
diſtaff, the ſecond to dralv the thread of 
man's life, and the laſt to cut it off. 
FATE (of fatum, L. of fatus that hath ſpoken) 
1 God's providence, or decree. 
2 the order and ſeries of cauſes, the courſe 
of nature. 
3 deſtiny, or fortune as they call i 
4 death, : 1 


FA'THER, he that has begot a child, 


FA/THERS, 1 the biſhops of the primit: 
church. g 2 * 
2 the heads of monaſteries, convents 

To FATHER, to own, or adopt. fo 


To FATHER a thing upon one, is to im- 


pute or aſcribe it to him. 
FA/'THERLESS, that has no father, 
FA\'THOM, a meaſure of fix foot. 


| To FA'THOM, 1 to ſound the depth of 


water, 
2 to diſcover one's intentions, 
3 to compaſs, or perform. 
FATI'DICAL (of fatidicus, L. fato dicends 
to foretel one's fate) a foretelling, both. 
ſaying, or fortune- telling. | 
FT To FAUTIGATE (of fatigo, L. of 2 
tim, i. e. affatim abundantly, and ago to 
exerciſe) to weary, or tire. 
FATTGUE, hardſhip, toil, wearineſß. 
To FATTEN, 1 to make fat. 
2 to grow fat. 
FAU'/CET, a water cock. 
FAUGH, an interjection expreſſing a dillke, 
FAU'LCHON, See Falchion, 


| FA/'ULCON (of faucen, F.) a great kuk. 


FAU'LCON (in Gunnery) a fort of cannon 
whoſe diameter at the bore is five inches 
and a quarter, weight ſeven hundred and 
fifty pound, length ſeven foot, load or 
charge two pound and a half of powder, 
ſhot two inches diameter, and one pound 
and a quarter weight. | 
FAULCONET, a ſort of ordnance, whoſe 
diameter at the bore is four inches anda 
half, weight four hundred pounds, length 
ſix feet, load one pound and a quarter of 
wder, ſhot ſomething more than twa 
inches diameter, and one pound and a quat- 
ter weight, | 
FAULT (of faute, F.) 1 an offence. 
2 a miſtake, or error, | 
a defect, or ſomething amiſs. 
To FA'ULTER, 1 toſtammer in one's ſpeech, 
2 to'fall, or tumble, x 
3 to fail in one's deſign, 
4 to miſtake, or be out, 
5 to give over, or deſiſt, 
FAU LTV, 1 that is in the fault. 
2 full of faults, or defects. 
FA/VOUR (of faverr, F. of favor, L. of 
fveo to countenance) 1 courteſy, or {ere 
vice, . 


2 credit, or truſt, 
3 3 af 


F E C 

3 affection, kindneſs, goodwill, 

4 help, or aid. 

5 a knot of ri : | 

& countenance, or viſages 
To FAVOUR, 1 to be favourable to, 

2 to countenance, or aſſiſt, 

3 to reſemble, or be like one, 

4 to eaſe, or ſpare, ; | 
FAU'SEN, a fort of large eel. 25 
FAUSTITY (of Fauftitas, L. of fauſtus for- 

tunate) happ! good luck, proſperity. 

FAUTOR, L. (of faves to favour) a favourer, 
furtherer, or maintainer. - 

FA/WCET. See Faucet, 

FAWN (of faon, F.) a young deer. 

To FAWN, 1 to bring forth a fawn. 

2 to flatter, ſooth, or cajole. 

To FEAG, to laſh, whip, or beat. 

FA LTV, or fee, and homage; an oath 
taken at the admittance of every tenant 
to be true to the lord of whom he holdeth 
his land, 


FEALTY, loyalty, faithfulneſs, truſlineſs, 


elity. 
FEAR, 1 terror, dread, fright. 
2 reverence, awe, veneration. 

To FEAR, 1 to dread, or be in fear of, 

2 to doubt, or queſtion. 
3 to make afraid, 
4 to reverence, or revere. 

FEARN, a wild ſort of plant. 

FEASIBLE (of faiſable, F.) which may be 
done, 

FEAST, 1 a banquet, or ſumptuous meal. 

2 a holy-day, or a time of rejoicing on 
ſome religious account. 

To FEAST, 1 to treat, or regale one, 

2 to revel, or banquet, 

FEAT, adj, 1 fine, ſpruce, genteel. 

2 odd, ſtrange, affected. 

FEAT, ſub. (cf fait, F.) exploit, or great 
action. 

To d FEATS, to do marvels, or wonders, 

FEA'THER, the plume of a bird. 

FEATHER -edged, a term uſed by workmen, 
for ſuch boards as are thicker on one edge, 
or fide, than on the other. 

FEATURE (of faiture, F.) a lineament of 
the face, 

FEBRIFUGE 3 (of febris,L. a fever, and fugo 
to drive away) a medicine that cures a fe- 
ver, or ague, . 

FE'BRUARY (of februarius, L. of februo 
to purify, or cleanſe by ſacrifice) the ſecond 
month of the year with us, ſo called, be- 


cauſe in this month the ancient Romans 


uſed to offer ſacrifices for the purifying of 
the people, 
FE'CULENT (of fculentus, L. of fx dregs) 
1 dreggy, or full of dregs. 
2 loathſome, vile. | 
FECUNDITY (of fæcunditas, L. of fercun- 
10 * 1 fruitfulneſs, abundance, 
ety, 


FEL 


2 exuberance, fluency, eloquence. _ 
FEE, a reward, recompenſe, or retribution, 
A yearly FEE, an annual penſion, 

FEES, vails, or preſents. 
To FEE, 1 to pay the fees. 

2 to bribe, or 22 ; 
aro" wh adj, (of foible, F.) weak, languid, 

infirm. 

FEEBLE, ſub. a weak part, or blind fide, 
To FEED, 1 to nouriſh, in a proper and fi- 
gurative ſenſe, 

2 to pn 0 

3 to „or preſerve. 

To FEEL. x to — or touch. 

2 to perceive, or be ſenſible of. 


FEELING, 1 the ſenſe of feeling. 


2 touching, or handling. 
profit, or advantage. IK 
or commiſeration, 

FEGARY, freak, whimſy, or roaming about. 

To FEIGN (of feindre, F.) 1 to pretend, to 

diſſemble, or counterfeit. 
2 to deviſe, or invent, 

460 We. 

FEINT (of feint, F.) a fencing term, ſigni- 
fying, that an offer is made at one part, 
and a real paſs at another, 

To FEIST, to fizzle, or ſmother a fart. 

FE/LDIFARE, a ſort of bird. 

To FELV/CITATE (of felix happy) to make 
proſperous, or happy. 

FELVCITY, happineſs, bleſſedneſs. 

FELL, adj. cruel, barbarous, fierce, 

FELL, ſub. the ſkin of a beaſt, 

To FELL, to cut, or ſtrike down. 

FELL-monger, one that deals in ſheep- ſkins; 

FELL-evert, a ſort of herb, otherwiſe called 
Gentian, | 

FE'LLON, or FE”LON, a fore, or ſwelling 

on the finger, 

FELLOW, 1 a companion, or comrade, 

2 a match, or equal, 
3 a colleague in office. 
4 a partner, or aſſociate. 


5 one that has a maintenance, penſion, or 


fellowſhip in a college. 

To play the good FELLOW, to drink, re- 
vel, &c. 

FE'LLOWS, or FELLIES of a wheel, pieces 
of wood joined together, which compole 
the circle of the wheel, 

FELLOWS (in Fortification) are fix pieces of 
wood, each of which form an arch of a 
circle; and being joined together, make 


the wheel of a gun carrizge ; their thick- 


neſs is uſually the diameter of the bore cf 
the piece, and their breadth ſomething more. 
FE'LLOWSHIP, 1 ſociety, company, al- 
ance, 
2 partnerſhip. 
3 a penſion of a college. 
FELLOWSHIP (in Arithmetic) is a rule that 


teaches how, by having given the ſeveral 
2 | ſtocks 


F E S 

Rocks of perſons that are partners together 

in trade; to proportion to every one of 

them his due ſhare of loſs or gain, 

FE”LON, 1 one that commits felony. 

2 a whitlow on the finger. 

FE'LONY (of fe{onte,. F.) any capital crime, 
or what is puniſhable with death, 

FELT, 1 wool uſed in making hats, 

2 a coarſe hat made of fuch wool, 
FE®LIUCCA, It. a ſort of ſea- veſſel. 
FEMALE, adj. (of femineus, L. of femina 

a woman) belonging to woman, or of the 

female kind. 

FEMALE, ſub. a woman, or one of the ſhe- 
kind, 

FF/MININE, of the female kind, 

FEN, a moor, or marſh. 

FENCE, 1 an hedge, or incloſure. 

2 a defence, ſafeguard, or protection. 
To FENCE, 1 to incloſe, or hedge about. 

2 to fortify, or make ſtrong. 

3 to defend, or protect. 

4 to fight with ſwords, &c, 

FENCE month, the month wherein it is un- 
lawful to hunt in the foreſt, becauſe at 
that time the female deer fawn ; it begins 
fifteen days before midſummer, and ends 
fifteen days after, | 

FENDER, a thing uſed before a fire-grate, 

FENNIGREEK, an herb ſo called. 

FE/NNIL, a fort of herb. 

FERITY (of feritas, L. of ferro to puſh) 
wildneſs, fierceneſs, cruelty, 

To FERMENT (of fer mento, L. of fermen- 

tum leaven) to puff up, to leaven, to work 

as beer, ale, &c. 

FERN, a ſort of ſavage plant common in 
barren places. Fe 


FERO'CITY (of ferociras, L. of ferio to puſh) 


fierceneſs, cruelneſs. 

FERREL (of ferrum, L. iron) a piece of 
iron or other metal to go round the end 
of a cane, &c. 

FERRET, Du. an animal uſed to catch rab- 

bits. 
2 a ſort of ribbon, 

To FERRET, 1 to ſcratch, 

2 to ſearch narrowly, 
3 to vex, or torment, 

FERRY, a paſſage over ſome river, &c. 

FERTILE (of fertilis, L. of fero to produce) 
fruitful, or what produces abundance, 

FERTILITY, fruitfulneſs, abundance. 

To FERTILIZE, to make fruitful, 

FERVENCY, or FE'RVOUR (of fervor, 
L. of ferveo to be hot) ardour, earneſtneſs, 
vigour, paſſion. | 

FERVENT, vehement, earneft, eager, zea- 
lous. 

FE'RVID, hot, fervent, earneſt. | 

FE'"RULA, L. (of ferio, to ſtrike) a flat 
piece of wood wherewith children are cor- 
rected in ſchools, 

FF/SCUE, a pointer wherewith children are 

taußbt to ſpell, ” 


FID 

N » to putrify, ſuppurate, 6 

FESTINA'/TION (of f:finatio, L. of Feine 
to make haſte)” haſte, ſpeed, 

FESTIVAL, adj. (of feftivus, L. of feflum 
a feaſt) merry, pleaſant, jocoſe, 

FESTIVAL, ſub, (of feum, L. of fou 
Joyful} a holy-day, a feaſt, or day of good 
cheer, 

FESTIWVITY (of feftivitas, L. of feftur 
merry) gayety, jollity, good humour, 

FE'STIVOUS, merry, pleaſant, jocund, 

FESTOOIN (of fen, F.) a garland, or bor- 
der of fruits and flowers, eſpecially in en- 
graven or emboſſed works, 

FETCH, a cunning trick, or artifice, 

To FETCH, to go to bring a thing, 

FE'TID (of feetidus, L. of fateo to filink) 
ſtinking, rank. 

FE'TLOCKS, the hair that grows behind on 
a horſe's feet, | 

To FE/T TER, to put in fetters, 

FE/T TERS, 1 irons to put on the legs of 

malefactors, cattle, &c. 
2 ſlavery, bondage. 

FEUD, an irreconcileable grudge, or mortal 
hatred. In the northern parts it fignifies a 
combination of kindred, to revenge the 
death of any of their blood. 

FEUD- bote, a reward or recompence for en- 
gaging in ſuch a feud, or faction. 

FEVER (of febris, L. of ferves to be hot) a 
diſtemper accompanied with great heat and 
thirſt. 

Continual FEVER, is that which continues 
without any intermiſſion, 

Intermitting FEVER, is that which has cer 
tain times of intermiſſion, 

FE/VERFEW, a fort of herb, othervile 
called Featherferp, 

FEW, a ſmall number, not many. 

FEWEL, or FE/VEL, matter to feed the 

fire, as coals, wood, &c. . 

FE'WMETS, or FE/WMISHING, the dung 
of deer. 

FAN ITS (of gente, F.) the dung of a for, 
or badger, 

FIB, a ſham, or lie. 

FIBER, or FIBRES (of fibres, F. of fire, 
L. of fler, i. e. extremus, the laſt) are 
the ſmall threads, or filaments, of which 
elaſtic bodies are, ot may be ſuppoſed to be 
made, 

FI'BROUS, full of fibres. 

FVCKLE, roving, inconſtant, apt to change. 

FICTION (of fie, L. of fingo to invent) 
an invention, or feigned thing. 

FI/CTIOUS, counterfeited, feigned, forged, 
contrived, | : 

FI/DDLE (of fidicula, L. a dim. of Edi a 


ſtringed inſtrument) a muſical inſtrument, 
of fd» to truſt 


generally called a violin. 
FIDE'LITY (of fidelitas, L. 
to) faithfulneſs, integrity, boneſty. To 


FIG 
To FIDGE about, to flir up and down, and 


never fit ſtill. 


FIELD, 1 a plece of ground for tillage, or | 


mea . 
2 2 fight, or battle. 


FIELD - pieces, are ſmall cannon, which are 
uſually carried along with an army in the 


field ; ſuch as three pounders, minions, ſa- 
kers, fix-pounders, demi-culverins, and 
twelve-pounders ; and theſe being ſmall 
and light, are eaſily carried. 

FIELD flaff (in Gunnery) is a ſtaff about the 


bigneſs of an halbert, with a ſpear at the 


end, which to each fide has ears ſcrew'd 

on like the cock of a matchlock; into 

which the gunners ſcrew lighted matches 

when they are on duty, this being called, 

arming the field Paff. ER 
FIEND, 1 a fury, devil, or evil ſpirit, 

2 a foe, or enemy. 


FIERCE (of ferox, L. of fero to bear away) 


1 cruel, ſurly, wild, ſavage. 

2 ſharp, violent. 

3 boiſterous, impetuous. 

4 immoderate, exceſſive. EY 
FIERY (from fre) 1 burning, hot, ignited, 

2 haſty, paſſionate, furious, 

3 red, ſhining, glittering. 

4 burly, or full of red pimples. 

FIFE (of fifre, F.) a wind inſtrument. 

FIFFARO, It. a ſmall pipe, or flageolet made 
ule of by the Germans, with a drum, in 
the army, 

FIFTEEN, the number 15, or xx. 

FIFTEF/NTH, adj. as the fifteenth day of. 

FIFTEENTH, ſub, the fifteenth, or fif- 
teenth part of. | | 

FIFTH, adj. as the fifth day. 

FIFTH, ſub, a fifch, or fifth part. 

FIFTH (in Muſic) the ſame as Drapente 3 
which lee. 

FIFTY, the number 50, or l. 

FIG (of ficus, L. of $ayzy, G. to eat) 

I a ſort of fruit. 

2 a diſeaſe in horſes. | 
FIG pecter, a bird like a nightingale, that 

feeds on figs, grapes, &c. 

FIG-wort, a fort of herb. 5 
FIGHT, a combat, battle, or engagement. 
FIGMENT (of fiamentum, L. of fingo to 
imagine) a fiction, invention, or ſtory. 
FI'GURATE numbers (in Geometry) are ſuch 
as do or may repretent ſome geometrical 
kgure, in relation to which they are al- 
ways confidered 3 as triangular numbers, 
pentagonal numbers, pyramidal numbers, 

c. See each under the reſpective words. 
| FIGURA!TION (of figuratio, L.) 1 a 
__ faſhioning, reſembling, or ſhaping. 

2 a chimæra, or imaginary conceit. 
FI'GURATIVE, ſpoken by way of figure. 
FIGURE (of figura, L. of fingo to faſhion) 

1 form, ſhape, or faſhion of a thing, 

2 repreſentation on paper, 

3 A ſtatue, vr image. 


| 


FIL 


4 a rhetorical flouriſh, or ornament, 

5 an appearance, or outward thew, 

6 an aukward, or diſagreeable perſon. 

7 (in Geometry) is a ſpace circumſcribed 
by lines, 

8 (in Philoſophy, or Phyſics) is the ſurface, 
or terminating extremes of any body. 

9 (in Arithmetic) one of the nine digits ; 
as, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

FIGURES curvilineal (in Geometry) are 
ſuch as have their extremities crooked; as 
the circle, ellipſts, &c. 

FIGURES mixed L's Geometry) are ſuch as 
are bounded partly by right lines, and part- 
ly by crooked ones; as a ſemicircle, ſeg- 
ment of a circle, &c. 

FIGURES plane, or plane ſurfaces (in Geo- 
metry) are ſuch as are terminated, or 
bounded by right lines only; as a ſquare, 
&c 


' FVLAMENTS (of filamenta, L. of flum a 


thread) the ſame as Fibres ; which ſee. 

FILAMENTS (in Phyſic) are the little 
threads or rags appearing in the urine, 

FLANDERS (of flandres F.) a ſmall fort 
of worms like threads that breed in the 
reins of a hawk, 

FI'LBERD, a fort of ſmall nut. | 

To FILCH (of p, G. to rob) to ſteal 

cunningly. INS: 

FILE, F. 1 a row of ſoldiers ſtanding one be- 
hind another, 

2 a tool to cut iron, &c, with, 

3 a wire, &c, to put looſe papers on. 

4 a ſword without edges, with a button 
on the point. 

FI LET (in Architecture) is any little ſquare 
moulding, which accompanies, or crowns 
a larger, +1 

FILIAL, F. (of filialis, L. of filius, a ſon, 
or child) of, or belonging to a ſon, or 
child, ; | 

FILL, as much as ſufficeth, or fills one's 
ſtomach. 

FLLLEMOT (of feuillt morte, F. a dead leaf 
the colour oba dead leaf. : 

FVLLET, I a hair lace. 

2 a band of cloth. 
3 the fleſhy part of a leg of veal. 
4 a book-binder's ornament on a book, 

FVLLY, a young mare, 

FILM, 1 a thin ſkin, within the body, di- 
viding the fleſh, or any near member 
one from another, 

2 a ſkin, or ſcum upon the ſurface of mi- 
neral waters, 

3 a woody ſkin, that ſeparates the ſeeds 
in the pods of plants. 

FILOSELLA (of filoſelle, F.) a ſort of coarſe 
filk, . 

To FILTER, or FILTRATE (of filtrer, 
F. of filro, to ſtrain) to ſtrain through a 
bag, paper, Kc. 

1 1 oxdure, or excrements. 

2 0 


— 


2 duſt 


— 


FIR 
2 duſt, dirt, ſweepings. 
FVLTHY, 1 'fou), 1: ſlovenly, ſluttiſh, 
dirty. 
2 obſcene, impure, ſmutty, bawdy. 
FILTHY lucre, diſhoneft gain. 


FI'MBRIATED leaves (in Botany) are ſuch 


as are jagged about the edges. 
FI'/NABLE, that is liable to be fined. 
FI'NAL, F. (of finalis, L, of finis the end) 
that makes an end, or concludes. 
FI!NANCER, an officer belonging to the 
finances. ; 
FINANCES, F. the French king's treaſure, 
FIINARY, or FUNERY, fo they call that 
part of an iron mill, where the pigs are 
wrought into groſs iron, and prepared for 
the chafery. 
To FIND, 1 to meet with, 
2 to give, or allow, 
3 to ſee, or perceive. 
4 to diſcover, or invent, 
5 to ſuſtain, or uphold. 
6 to know by experience. | 
7 to approve, or allow of; as to find a 
— - bill, &c, 
FINE, adj. 1 handſome, cbmely, beautiful. 
2 neat, or ſpruce in clothes. 
3 the contrary of coarſe. | 
4 excellent, rare. | 
5 pure, or refined. 
FINE, ſub. 1 a mul&, or amercement. 
2 what a man pays when he takes a leaſe, 
3 a form of conveyance of land. 
To FINE, 1 to purge from dregs, drofs, &c. 
2 to amerce, or mul& one. 


* 


3 to pay a ſine. 
FINERY, 1 ornament, or fine attire. 
2 a ſort of forge in the iron works, &c. 
FINEW, mouldineſs, or hoatineſs, ſuch as 
is on bread, &c, long kept. 
FINGER, part of the hand. 
FI/NICAL, nice, conceited, or affected. 
FIS, L. the end, or conclufion. 
To FINISH, 1 to end, or conclude. 
2 to put the laſt hand to a thing. 


FINITE (of finitus, L. of finis the end) is 


that which has fixed or determined bounds 
or limits ſet to its power, extent, or du- 
ration, 

FFNITOR, L. the fame as horizon, ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it finiſhes or terminates the 
ſight, or proſpect. 

FIRE, that which has either heat, light, or 
the power of burning. 


St. Anthony's FIRE, a kind of ſwelling, full 


of heat and redneſs, 
FIRE drake, 1 a meteor flying in the 
night like a dragon, 
2 a ſort of fire-work, 
To FIRE, 1 to ſet on fire. 
2 to ſhoot, or diſcharge fire arms, 
3 to take fire, 
To FIRK (of ferio, L. to ſtrike) to hip, 
or beat. 


— 


* 


| __ » 
FVRKIN, the fourth part of a barrel. 


with a brewer, 
FIRM (of ferme, F. of firmus, L. of lee 
G. to ſupport) 1 fixed, as a 3 
2 made ſure, as a bargain. 
FIRMAMENT (of firmamentum, L. of 5. 
mus, firm) this is taken by ſome for the 
orb of the fixed ftars, or the height of 
heaven. But more properly tis that ſpace 
which is expanded or appears arched over 
us above in the heavens, 
FIRST, prime, original, chief, 
FIRTH, a ſpectre, or apparition, 
FISCAL, F. (of fiſcalis, L. of fſcus the 
king's treaſure) of or belonging to the ex- 
chequer, or the king's treaſure, 
FISH, a water animal, 3 
FISH-garth, a dam, or wear, in a tiverfor 
the taking of fiſh, 
FISH-monger, one that ſells fiſh, 
FISHERMAN, one that catches fiſh, 
FISHERY, 1 the art, or trade of catching fiſh, 
2 the place where fiſh is cured after fiſhing, 
To FISK, to run about heedleſly or careleſy, 
FI'SSURE (of ura, L. of finds to cleave) 
a cleft, ſlit, rift, or crack, 
FI'SSURES (in Philoſophy) are certain in- 
terruptions, that horizontally or parallelly 
divide the ſeveral ſtrata, of which the bo- 
dy of our tetreſtrial globe is compoſed, 
FIST, the hand clinched. 
FI'STICK aut, a fort of fruit, uſually called 
a Piſtac nut. 
FIWSTUL A, L. a hollow oozing ulter. 
FSTULAR flowers (in Botany) are ſuch 33 
are compoſed of a great many long, ſen 
der, hollow pipes, generally jagged at the 
ends, ſet together in round heads, 
FIT, adj. x well proportioned, 
2 becoming, decent, 
3 capable, able, 
4 convenient, or pat. 
3 ready, prepared. 
6 reaſonable, juſt. 
FIT, ſub. x the acceſs, or paroxyſm of a0 
ague, &c. 
2 a freak, or whim, 
FITCH, 1 a ſort of pulſe, 
2 a polecat, 
FIVE, the number 5, or v. 
FIVE finger, a ſort of fiſh. 
| To FIX (of fxer, F. of figo, L. to faſten) 
1 to faſten, or make firm. | 
2 to appoint, aſſign, or pitch upon, 
3 to ſettle in a buſineſs, &c. 
4 to chooſe, elect, or pick out. 
5 to determine, or conclude upon. 


| FIXATION (in Chemiſtry) is the renders 


any volatile body fred or permanent. | 
FI'XED line of defence (in Fortification) 5 

line drawn along the face of a baſtion, 

terminated in the courtin, , IN. 


1 


FIREIN man, one that trades in ſmall-beer, 
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FIXED ſigns of the zodiac, are Taurus, Leo, 


Scorpio, and Aquarius, ſo called becauſe 

- the ſun paſſes them reſpectively in each 

, when that particular ſeaſon is more 
{-ttled and fixed than under the ſign that 
begins and ends it. 

FIXED Pars, are ſuch as conſtantiy keep at 
the ſame diſtance, with reſpect to each 
other, in contradiſtinction to the planets, 
which change their poſition with reſpect to 


each other. 3 
FIZGIG, 1 a fort of dart to ſtrike fiſh with 


as they ſwim. 
2 à ſort of top for boys, 
3 a gadding idle goſſip. 


70 FIZZLE, to foiſt, or break wind back- | 


ward without noiſe, 
FLA'BBY, ſoft, wet, limber, ſlippery. 
FLA!CCID (of flaccidus, L. of 


weak, hanging, lolling, or flagging. 
FLAG, 1 a colour, an enſign, or banner, 
2 a ſort of ruſh, 


| 


cus, flag- 1 
ging, or hanging down) withered, feeble, 


| 


3 the ſurface of the ground, pared off to 


burn, | 
To FLAC, 1 to grow faint, 


2 to wither and decay, in a proper and fi- 


gurative ſenſe, 
3 not to hold out. 
FLAGS (in Falconry) the feathers in a hawk's 
wing, next to the principal ones. 5 
FLAG ſbip, one commanded by an admiral, 


1 


or general officer, who has a right to carry 


a flag, 


FLA'GELET, or FLA"GEOLET (of Ha- 


geolet, F. a ſmall pipe) a fort of muſical 


inſtrument, 

FLA'GELLANTS, a ſect of hereticks in the 
13th century, who held that whipping 
each other was the chief virtue in chriſtia- 
nity, and prefer'd ſcourging to martyrdom, 

To FLAUGELLATE (of flagello, L. of fla- 
bal a whip, or ſcourge) to whip, ſcourge, 
or laſh, 

FLAGIUTIOUS (of flagitioſat, L. of flagi- 
tum a baſe action) 1 ungracious, full of 
miſchief, lewd, naughty, villainous, 

, 1006 Frag baſe, 

of flacon, F.) a drink! A 

FLA'GRANT (of flagrans, L.. 8 to 

(wg I ardent, eager, earneſt, or mighty 
ot, 
2 notorious, infamous, 

FLAIL (of flagrum a whip) an inſtrument to 
threſh com with, 

FLAKE Poccus, L. a flake of ſnow) a 
ſcrap, fragment, or piece of a thing ; as 
of ſnow, ice, flame, Kc. 

Me rag to peel off in flakes, or thin 

ces, : 

FLAM, 1 a fict on, or idle ſtory. 

2 a ſham, or put off. 


* (of flambeau, F.) a taper, or 


FLAME (of famma, L, of Nm], G. a 


| 


FLA 
| preternatural heat) 1 a blaze, flaſh, or 
flake of fire, 
2 vehemency, or ardour. 
3 love, or defire, 

4ᷓ an inftrument to bleed horſes, &c. 

FLAME (in Philoſophy) a fume, vapour, or 
exhalation heated red hot, ſo as to ſhine. 

FLA/NCONA'/DE (of flanconnade, F.) a paſs 
in fencing, 

FLANK (of flanc, F.) the fide, 

FLANK (in Military affairs) fignifies one fide 
of a battalion of an army; as to attack the 
enemy in flank, is to fire upon them on 
one ſide, 

FLANK (in Fortification) is that part of the 
baſtion which reaches from the courtin to 
the face, and defends the oppoſite face, the 
flank, and the courtin. 

FLANK oblique, or ſecond (in Fortification) 
is that part of the courtin, where they 
can ſee to ſcour the face of the oppoſite 
baſtion, and is the diſtance of the lines ra- 
ſant and fichant. 


FLANK retired (in Fortification); is the plat- 


form of the caſemate, which lies hid in 
the baſtion. | 

To FLANK à place (in Fortification) is to 
diſpoſe a baſtion, - or other like work, in 
ſuch manner, that there ſhall be no part of 
it but what is defended, ſo as you may 
from-thence play upon front and rear, For 
any fortification that hath no defence but 
juſt right forwards, is faulty; and to ren- 
der it complete, one part ought to be made 
to flank the'other, Hence the courtin is 

always the ſtrongeſt part of any place, be- 
cauſe. tis flanked at each end. 

FLANK ficbant (in Fortification) is that from 
whence a cannon playing, fireth its ſhot di- 
rely in the face of the oppoſite baſtion, 

FLANK raſant (in Fortification) is the point 
from whence the line of defence begins, 
from the conjunction of which, with the 
courtin, the ſhot only razeth the face of the 

next baſtion, which happens when the face 
cannot be diſcovered but from the flank 
alone, | 

FLANKS ſimple (in Fortification) are lines 
which go from the angle of the ſhoulder 
to the courtin, and whoſe principal function 
1s. the defence of the moat. ; 

FLA'NKED, or Double Tenaille, See Te- 
naille, 

FLANKED line of defence, See Line of de- 
fence razant, 

FLA'NKED angle (in Fortification) is the 
angle formed by the two faces of the baſtt- 
on, and ſo forms the point of it; as the 
angle DCB, fig. 12. | 

FUANKERDS (among Hunters) the nuts 
or knobs in the flank of a deer, 

FLA NKING angle, See Angle. 


FLA/NNEL, a ſoit of Welch ſtuff. 
FLAP, 1 a ſtroke, or blow. 


2 tho 


FL E 


2 the lower part of the ear, &c. 
© the tail of a ſhirt, 
4 the upper part of the ſhoe, x 
an inſtrument to kill flies, &c. with. 
To FLARE, 1 to move fo and fro, as a 
candle does in the wind, | 
2 to dazzle one's eyes. | 
3 to go open breaſted, 7 
FLASH, 1 a gleam of lightning, or of fire. 
2 a ſudden ſpurt, or impulſe, 5 
3 a daſh of water. 
4 a ſally, or flight of wit. 
5 a boaſting fellow. | 
FLA'SHY, 1 ſudden, not laſting. 
2 wateriſh. 
3 freſh taſted, RW ” 
4 without ſolidity. 
FLASK (of flaſque, F.) 1 an utenſil to put 
gun-powder in. 
2 a bottle to keep wine in. 
3 a bed in the carriage of a piece of ord- 
nance. 
FLA/SKET, a great ſort of baſket. 
FLAT, adj. 1 even, or level. | 
2 plain, or manifeſt, 
3 dead drink, | 
4 plain, or infipid, as a diſcourſe. 
5 dull, or heavy, as a flat voice, 
FLAT, ſub. 1 a plain, or flat country. 
2 a ſhallow, or ſhelf at ſea, 
3 a dieſis in muſic, 
To FLAT TER (of later, F.) 1 to praiſe, 
or commend. 
2 to tickle, or pleaſe. 
3 to cajole, coax, or wheedle, 
4 to conceal the truth from one, or keep 
one in the dark. 
5 to entertain a perſon with the hopes of 
a thing. 


6 to pleaſe one's ſelf with hopes, or hope 


for a thing. 
FLA”TULENT of latulentus, L. of flatus 
a blaſt of wind 
wind, 
FLA'TUS, or FLATVUO'SITY, winds in 
human bodies, 
To FLAUNT, to give one's ſelf airs, to ſtrut, 
or look big. 
FLA/VOUR, 1 the taſte, or reliſh of any 
thing. 
2 the * or ſmell of any thing. 
FLAW, 1 a defect, in a precious ſtone, 
Wr iting, &c. 
2 a chink, or creviſe. 


3 a little ſkin, that grows ſometimes at 


the root of one's nails. 
4 a guſt of wind. 
FLAX, a ſcrt of herb, of the ſtalks of which 
linnen cloth is made. 
FLA'XEN, 1 made of flax, 
2 fair, or of the colour of flax, 
FLEA, an inſe& ſo called, 
2 the fat of ſwine, 


To FLEA, to pull the ſkin off, 


windy, or that cauſeth | 


| 


y 


FLEAM, See PBK. 
FLEAM, 1 a ſurgeon's inſtrument. 


2 2 farrier's inſtrument to bleed horks, 
PI. D 


FLEDGE, or FLE/!DGED, cove | 
thers, or fit to fly ont of the 3 * 
FLEECE, the crop of a ſheep's wool, 
To FLEECE one, to rob, or ſtrip him of Un 
ſubſtance, IR RAT e 
I 2 to caſt a ſaucy, or diſdanfal 


OOK. 
FLEET, ſub. 1 a number of ſhi together, 
2 2 priſon in London, Bat | 
FLEET, adj, ſwift, ſpeedy, quick, 
To FLEET, 1 to float 3 | 
2 to remove, or change one's place. 
FLEE'TING, paſting, or fading away, 


FLESH, 1 part of an animal body, 
„ part of a man. 

o FLESH, to animate, or encourage, 
FLE'TCHER (of fleche, F. an arrow) a my. 

DIL E (of f B * 
FLEXIBLE (o 'bilrs, L. of flefoto 

x limber, pliant, ſupple, ** * 

2 apt to be perſuaded, or intreated. 

3 docile, tractable, good-natured, 
FLE/XION, bending, or bowing, 
FLIGHT), 1 che action of flying, 

2 a company of birds. 
an eſcape, or running away, 

4 (in Architecture) all the Nzps from one 

landing place to another in a pair of flain, 

5 a lofty thought, or ſoaring expreſſua, 
FLIMSY, limber, thin, light. 

To FLINCH, 1 to quit, deſiſt, or give over, 

2 to play faft and looſe. 

3 not to perform one's word, 

To FLING, 1 to hurl, or throw. 

2 to kick as horſes do. 
FLINT, a hard lone. 

FLIP, a fort of drink. 
FLIPPANT, 1 briſk, airy, gay. 

2 talkative, pratling, full of words, 
FLIRT. See Flart. ON 
FLITCH, a fide of bacon. - 


4 FLITTER, a rag, or tatter, 


FLITTER mouſe, a bat, or rere · mouſe. 
To FLOAT, 1 to ſwim upon the water. 
2 to be in ſuſpence, 
to lay under water. TE 
FLOATING bridge, is a bridge made in form 
of a redoubt, conſiſting of two boats, ©0- 
vered with planks, which ought to be 6 
ſolidly framed, as to bear both horſe and 
foot. 
FLOCK (of . floccus, L. a lock of wel 
1 a company of ſheep, &c. 
2 a multitude of people, 
3 the ſhearing of woollen cloth. 
FLOOD, 1 an inundation, or deluge of watt! 
2 the coming in of the tide, 
3 a torrent, or ſtream. 


FLOOR, the bottom of a room. Ho. 


water. 


0“ 


FLU 
FLO!RENCES, a fort of cloth brought from 


nce. ä : 
-LO/RID (of floridus, I.. of floreo to flouriſh) 
full of rhetorical flouriſhes, or ornaments, 
FLOURIN, 3 a German coin of different va- 
2 _ coin, wn rn by 1 Floren- 
tines, having a flower upon it. 
O RIS T (of fleurifie, F.) one who delights 
8 — de ſhew 
Y, a flouriſh, parade, or A 
0 TSON, or FLOTZANS, goods float- 
ing on the water, having been loſt by ſhip- 
wreck, which are given to the lord high 
admiral by his letters patent. 5s 
FLOTTEN milk, ſkim'd mille, 
FLOUNCE, a fort of looſe furbelow, for- 
merly put on a petticoat, | 
To FLOUNCE, 1 to plunge into the water, 
2 to make a noiſe with a fall. 
FLOUNDER, a flat fiſh, 
FLOU'RETS, little flowers, . of 
FLUU'RISH, 1 an ornament in Writing, 
muſic, ſpeech, &e. 
2 flower work, in architecture. 
3 amorous nonſenſe, 
4 a boaſt, or brag. 


| T0 FLOURISH (of foreo, L. of flos a flower) 


1 to bloſſum, or bear flowers, 

2 to proſper, or be in repute, _ 

z to adorn a piece of writing with orna- 
mental ſtrokes, 


5 to brandiſh a ſword, &C. 
6 to adorn a piece of needle work with 
flowers, &c. 8 
7 to brag, vaunt, or boaſt. 
$ to uſe rhetorical ornaments, 
| To FLOUT, to jeer, or rail at one. 
To FLOW (of fluo, L. of , G. to run 
abroad) I to run, or trickle from, 
2 to melt, as metals, 
3 to proceed, or come from. 
4 to pour 1n as water, 
5 to abound. : 
FLO'WER (of eur, F.) the bloom, or bloſ- 
ſom of a plant. 
2 the fineſt part of meal, 
z the prime, choice, or beſt part, as the 
flower of one's age. | | 
4 . the plural number) women's month- 
y courſes, 


| FLOWERS (in Chemiſtry) is that fine 


mealy part that is ſublimed into the head, 
and aludels, and adheres to them in form 
of a fine powder, 

To FLUCTUATE (of flu#uo, L. of fluftus 
a wave) to waver, or be in ſuſpence, 

FLUE, 1 the down, or ſoft bair of a rabbit. 
2 the little feathers, or flocks that tick 

to one's cloaths. 

3 a ſort of chimney, 


FLUENT (of fluens, L. of flue to flow) free, 


cal, ready, or eloquent in ſpeech, 


4 to grace a piece of muſic with airs, &c, | 


FLU 
FLUENT, or flowing quantity of a fluxion, is 
that quantity (whether line, ſurface, ſolid, 
&c.) of which it is the fluxion; as the 
fluent of x* is x, and the fluent of xy'+ yx* 

is xy; and ſo of others, 


FLUID (of fluidus, L. of fluo to flow) that 


flows eafily ; as water, &c. 


FLUID (in Philoſophy) is that whoſe 


yield to any impreſſion ; and by yield- 

ing are eafily moved one among another; 

and ſo it follows, that fluidity ariſes from 

hence, viz. that the parts do not ſtrongly 

cohere, and that the motion is not hindered 

by any inequality in the ſurface of the parts, 
FLU'MMERY, a gelly of oatmeal. 
FLU'RRY, a ſudden guſt of wind, 
FLURT, 1 a ſpurt, ftart, fit, 

2 banter, or raillery, 

3 a ſort of filk, ; 

4 a jilt, flirt, or light houſewife, 

5 a blow, or flap, | 


FLUSH, 1 a red colour in the face. 


2 when the cards are all of a ſort. 
3 full of, or abounding with, 


To FLUSH, 1 to bluſh, or redden in the 


face. 
2 to elate, or tranſport a perſon, 


' FLUSSTER, paſſion, or tranſport. 
FLUTE (of flute, F.) a pipe, a muſical in- 


ent. 

FLU'TINGS (in ArchiteQure) are certain 
perpendicular cavities cut length-ways a- 
round the ſhaft of a column, and rounded 
at the two extremes, Their number was 
at firſt limited to twenty four in the Ionic, 
and twenty in the Doric order; but that 
limitation, ſome of our modern architeCts 
have taken the liberty to diſpenſe with, 

To FLU'TTER, 1 to try to fly. 

2 to fluctuate, or be at an uncertainty, 
3 to ſtammer, or heſitate, 
4 to fly from fide to fide. | 

FLUX, F. (of fluxus, L, of fluo to flow) 
I a tide, or flood, 

2 a looſeneſs. 

3 the flowing of the ſea: 
FLUX powders (in Chemiſtry) are certain 
powders for the more eaſy diſſolving hard 
metal, or melting ores, 


4 FLU!XION, a flowing, or running. 50 


FLUXIONS, are the velocities of the motion 
of the naſcent increments, or 2 
decrements with which lines, ſuperficies 
and ſolids are generated and increaſe, or de- 
creaſe and vaniſh ; and they are in the ra- 
tio of theſe naſcent increments, and may 
be expounded by them, and by any lines 

that are proportional to them. Thus ſup- 
poſe. (x) any flowing quantity, and (*) its 
momentaneous increment, then (*) may 
repreſent the velocity of the motion of the 

«increments, and we ſhall have (x*) in a 


| conſtant ratio of (x). 
To 


1 
P 


FOE 


To FLY, 1 to move with wings, as à bird, 
2 to run away. | 
3 to eſcape by flight. 

4 to quit, or abandon. 
5 to break to pieces. 

FLY, 1 an inſet, 0 

2 the upper part of the mariners compaſs, 
whereon the 32 points are delineated, 
3 the upper part of a jack, 

To FLY gr (in Falconry) is when a hawk 

flies at great birds. 5 

To FLY on bead (in Falconry) is when a 
hawk, miſſing her quarry, betakes herſelf 
to the next chick, 

FLY'ING army, or FLY!ING camp, is a 
ſtrong body of horſe or foot, uſually com- 
manded by a lieutenant-general, which are 
always in motion, to prevent the inroads 
of the enemy, &c. L 

FLYING bridges, two ſmall bridges laid one 

upon another, : 

FLYING F/þ, a fiſh that hath wings. 

FLYING pinion, is a part of a clock, having 
a fly, or fan, thereby to gather air, and ſo 
to bridle the rapidity of the clock's mo- 
tion, when the weight deſcends in the 
ſtriking part. : ü 

FLYING worm (in a houſe) a tetter, or ring- 
worm. 

FOB 5 A little pocket. 

To FOB one off, to put one off with fair 
promiſes; 

+ To FO/CILLATE (of focillo, L. of focus 
a fire-hearth) to warm, or cheriſh, 

FO'CUS, L. a hearth, or fire-place, 

FOCUS of an ellipſis, is a point in the long- 

eſt axis on each fide the centre; from 
each of which if any two right lines are 
drawn, meeting one another in the peri- 
phery of the ellipfis ; their ſum will be al- 
ways equal to the longeſt axis, as B and 


C, fig. 13. | 
FOCUS of the hyperbola, is a point in the 
principal axis, within the oppoſite hyper- 
bolas ; from whence, if any two right 
lines are drawn meeting in either of the 
oppoſite hyperbolas, their difference will be 


equal to the principal axis; as A is the. 


focus of the hyperbola, fig. 14. 

FOCUS of a parabola, is a point in the prin- 
cipal axis within the figure, diſtant from 
the vertex one fourth part of the latus 
rectum; as B is the focus of the parabola, 
fig. 22. 

FOCUS in optics, is the point of convergence, 
or concurrence of the rays of light made 
by the refraction or reflexion, or a reftact- 
ing or reflecting ſubſtance. 

FOCUS wirtual, See Virtual focus, 

FO/DDER, any kind of meat for cattle, 

FOE, an enemy. 

FOF'TUS, L. (of the antiq. verb iam, G. 
to commence) the young of any creature; 
but in a ſtrifter ſenſe, a young child in the 


FON 
womb, whoſe parts are 
er 

FOG, 1 a miſt, or collection of 
2 after - math, or after 


formed 3 

va 0 

FOH I or FY! Ln ** 
h expreſſing ab 


orrence. 
FOILBLE, F. one's blind, or weak 
FOIL, an inftrument to learn ono 


FOIST (of fuſfte, F.) 1 a pinnace, or ſul] 
boat 


2 a fizzle, or fart without noiſe, 

FOLD, 1 a theep-fold, or place to put ſheep in 
2 a plait in a garment} 

FOLE, Dan, a y colt, 

FO'LIAGE (of feurllage, F. of folun, L. 
leaf) a kind of branched work in painting, 


tapeſtry, e. 
To FO'LIATE, to lay on the foil, as ® 
looking-glaſſes, &c. 
FOLIA/TION (in Botany) is a collection: 
thoſe fine coloured leaves, which conſtitute 
the compaſs of a flower, 
FO'LIO, L. a book is ſaid to be in folio, 
when a ſheet makes but two leaves. 
FOLK, people. 
FOLLICULUS, L. (in Botany) the hull, o& 
peel inclofing the ſeed. . 
To FOLLOW, 1 to go or come after, 
2 to wait upon, or accompany. 
3 to imitate, or do the like. 
4 to addict one's ſelf, or give one's {el 
over to. 
5 to proſecute a buſineſs. 
6 to be next, or come after, 
7 to go after, or purſue. 
FO LL (of folie, F.) 1 extravagance, ot im: 
prudence. 
2 vice, exceſs, or imperſection. 
FOME, froth. : 
To FOME!NT (of fomentum, L. of ru 
cheriſh) 1 to cheriſh, keep, maintain, 


or nouriſh, $27 
2 to bathe with any liquid thing. 
3 to efpouſe, or favour. 


FOMENTA'TION (in Phyſic) is the bath- 
ing any part of the body with 2 hot de- 
coction of herbs, &c. 

FOND, 1 that loves tenderly, or paſſionate) 
2 kind, or indulgent, 
3 idle, or vain. 

4 fooliſh, ſimple, filly. 


To FOINDLE, to cocker, or make much ol. 


of, 
| FO/NDLING, one that we are fond IM 


FOR 


FOR 


ffons, L. of fundo to pour out) a | To FORCE «pool, to clip eff the upper, and 
one. 2 in a church to hold water, [ „more hairy part of it. 


for the baptizing of children. 


FOOD, nouriſhment, or victuals of any kind. 


FORD, a ſhallow place in a river, where 
one may go over a foot. 


FOOL (of fol, F.) an idiot, ſimpleton, a cox- ; FO'RDABLE, which may be : forded, or 


comb, a ſot. 


OT, 1 a member of a human body. 


waded over. 2 
FORE, a prepoſition uſed in compoſition for 


2 the bottom of a hill, wall, rock, tree, Ed. de fore. 


3 a meaſure of twelve inches. 

4 infantry, or foot-ſoldlers, 
footing, condition, or terms. 
the paw of a beaſt, 

7 the baſis of a pillar, &c. . 

$ the point of a pair of compaſſes. 


FOOT-bant, or BANQUE/TTE (in Fortifi- 


To FORE-APPOINT, to determine, or 
appoint betore what is to be done, 
FORE-ARMED, armed, or ſtrengthened 
before hand. 
To FORE-BODE, 1 to preſage, divine, or 
gueſs, to apprehend, or ſurmiſe. 
2 to betoken, or predict. 


cation) is a ſmall ſtep of earth, on which | FORECA'ST, foreſight, or confidering be- 


the ſoldiers ſtand to fire over the parapet. 


fore hand. 


700 T- geld, an amercement for not cutting | To FORECA'ST, I to foreſee, or foreknow, 


of the balls of great dogs feet in the fo- 


reſis, 


2 to take order for, or make proviſion, 
3 to prevent, cr provide againſt, 


FOOT-b-ſts (in Botany) ſhort heacs, out cf FORECHO/SEN elcRed, or choſen before 


which flowers grow. 
FOOT-man, 1 a foot ſoldier, 

2 a lacquey, Or regain + man. 

z one who travek on foot. 

walks, 

2 a cloth, mat, &c. ſpread round, before, 
or on the fide of a bed, a chair of ſlate, 
&c. | 


 FOOT-pa1, a highwayman on foot. 


FOO/TING, 1 the action of walking, 
2 the priat of the foot in treading. 
3 the ground, &c. which we tread upon. 
4 poſſeſſion, or getting intd a place, &c. 
5 ſituation, manner, terms. 
FOP, 1 a filly fellow, an impertinent cox- 
comb. 
2 a fantaſtical fellow, or one affected, or 
over nice in his dreſs, 
FOURAGE (of fourrage, F.) proviſion for 
horſes and cattle in the wars, 
To FORBEA'R, 1 tv ſpare, to ſave, or 
exempt. 
2 to let alone, or not uſe. 
3 to leave off, or deſiſt. 
4 to ſuffer, or bear with. 
5 to ſhuh, or avoid. 
6 to abſtain, or keep one's ſelf from. 
To FOR BCD, to interdi&t, or prohibit. 
FORCE, F. 1 violence, fierceneſs. 
2 neceſſity, or conſtraint, 
3 weight, or conſideration. 
4 v1gour, or ſtrength, 
5 . or attempt. 
ia the plural number) troops, or armies. 
FORCE in Mechanics) the 9 ca power, 
end is whatſoever is, or may be made, 
the primary terreſtrial cauſe of any motion 
cf bodies, as weights, men, horſes, water, 
rings, &c. | 
-» FORCE, 1 ta ablige, or conſtrain. 
2 to take by force, ; 
3 ts riclate, or tavich, 


FOOT. pace, x ſoftly, or the pace dne 


hand. 
To FORECLO SE (of forclorre, F.) to bar 
and exclude for ever. 
FORE-CONCEIVED, having conſidered it 
befbre hand. ED | | 
To FORE-DEEM, to foreſee, or gueſs be- 
fore hand. ; 
FORE-DOOR, the door in the front, or 
forepart of a building. 
FORE-FATHERS, anceſtors, or predeceſſors, 
FORE-FRONT, the ſoreſide of a houſe, or 
building. ET x 
To FOREGO,, 1 to abſtain from, or not 
meddle with. 
2 to abandon, or quit. 
3 to yield up, or part with. 
FOREGO ING, preceding, or going before, 
To FOREGUE'SS, to conjecture, or gueſs 
before hand. 
FO'REHEAD, the front, or fore- part of the 
head, 
FO/REIGN, 1 outlandiſh, or of a foreign 
county. 
Z not agreeable to the purpoſe, or matter 
in hand. 
To FORE- KNOW, to know before hand. 
FORE- KNOWLEDGE, preſcience, or 
foteſight. 
FO'RELAND, a cape, er promontary. 
FO'RELOCES, 1 the locks, or hair growing 
betore, 
2 little iron wedges to keep bolts from fly- 
ing out of the holes. 
FORE-LOYN (in Homing) is when a dog 
going before the reſt of the cry, meets 
chace, and goes away with it. 
FO'REMOST, in the firſt place, 
FORENOO'N, thar part of the day, before 
the fun is in the meridian, 
To FORE-ORDAIN, to predeflinate, or or- 
dain before band, 
FORERU/NNEP.,, f a barbinger, or cne 


that cometh before, 
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FOR 


2 a prelude, preſage, or token. | 
To FORE-SEL, to fore-know, or ſee before 

h.nd. 

To FORE-SHEW, to ſhew, or diſcover be- 
fore hand. | : 
FORE-SIGHT, 1 the ſeeing, or knowing of 

a thing before it comes to paſs. 

2 penetration, ſagacity, quickneſs. 
FORE-SKIN, the prepuce, or ſkin that co- 

vers the head of the yard. 

To FORE-SPEAK, 1 to beſpeak, or ſpeak 
for before. 

2 to bewitch, or inchant. 
FORE-SPEECH, a prologue, or ſpecch ſpo- 

ken before hand. a 
FOREST (of foret, F.) a large wood, pri- 
vileged to hold the king's game. 
To FORESTA'LL, 1 to buy before another. 
2 to anticipate, or prepoſſoſs. 
FCU/RESTER, 1 a ranger, or keeper of a 
foreſt. 85 
2 one that lives in a foreſt. 
To FORE TASTE, to take a taſte, or eſſay 
before. 
FORE-TEETH, the teeth that grow before. 
To FORETE/LL,, 1 to tell one before hand, 
2 to divine, or propheſy. 
To FORETH CNR, to think before hand, 
FORETO KEN a ſign, preſage, or omen. 
FC RETObb⁰, f the fore-locks, or the hair 
that is laid on the forehead. 
2 womens towers, or falſe hair. 
To FORE WARN, I to tell, adviſe, or give 
warning before hand. 

2 to forbid, or prohibit, 
FO/RFEIT (of Forfait, F.) 1 fine, or penalty. 
2 faalt, or offence. 

3 a certain ſum to be loft, or paid by one 

of the parties that does not ſtand to a 
bargain, or wager, h 
To FORGE (of forger, F.) 1 to work at a 
forge, as ſmiths do. 
2 to deviſe, or invent. 
3 to counterkeit. 
Yo FORGET, 1 to let flip out of one's me- 
mory. 
2 to neglect, or ſlight, 
3 to forgive, or bury in oblivion. 
To FORGVVE, 1 to give up, or not inſiſt 
upon. 

» to pardon, and acquit. 
FORGIVENESS, pardon, or remiſſion. 
FORK, a well known inſtrument. 
FORLO/RN, 1 deſperate, caſt down by ſome | 

diſappointment. : 

2 forſaken, abandoned, left deſtitute, 
The FORLO/RN bope of an army, ſoldiers 

that are put upon the moſt deſperate ſervice, 
FORM (of fr ma, L. a ſhape) 1 faſhion, fi- 

gure, or ſhape. 

2 manner, or method. 

3 an example, or formula, 


FOR 


6 a claſs ina ſchool, _ 
7 (in Printing) one fide of a ſheet, 


FC'RMAL (of f malis, L. of forma a form) 


1 made in due form, or in conceived, or 
ſet words, 
2. preciſe, or too punctual. 


 FO'RMALIST, a formal, or preciſe perſon, 
FORMA”LITIES, robes worn by magiſtrates 


on folemn occaſions. 


FORMA”ULITY, 1 ceremony. 


2 affectation. 


To FO'RMALIZE (of formaliſer, F.) to tale 


oftence. 


. FORMA”TION (of formatio, L. of forms to 


form or faſhion) a forming, or faſhioning, 


FO'RMER, ancient, accuſtomed, wonted, 


firſt, 


| FO'RMERLY, in ancient, or former days. 
| FORMIDABLE, F. (of formidabilis, L. of 


Formidor to be feared) dreadful, tertible, to 
be feared, 
FO'RMIDABLY, in a formidable manner. 
FO'/RMLESS, rude, indigeſted, without form, 
or faſhion, 
FORMULA, L. (a dim, of forma a faſhion) 
a Yule, pattern, or example. 
FO'RMULARY, a model for doing any thing, 
FO'RNICA/TION (of fornicatio, L. of fir 
nex a brothel-hovſe) whoredom, or the act 
of uncleanneſs between ſingle perſons. 
FORNICA “TOR, a whoremaſter, or whore. 
monger. 
In FO'RO conſcientiæ, L. i. e. in one's con- 
ſcience. 
FOH RRAGE. See Frrage. 
FORREIGN. See Foreign. 
FO RREST. See Foreſt. 
To FORSA'KE, 1 to leave, or abandon. 
2 to abdicate, renounce, or quit a thing, 
3 to deſert, or revolt from, 
FORSA'KEN, abandoned, deſerted, or left 
deſtitute, 
FO'RSET, a little trunk, or coffer. 
FORSOO TH, f truly, verily, certainly, 
indeed. 
2 a title of reſpect and ſubmiſſion uſed by 
a ſervant to a miſtreſs, &c. 
To FORS WEAR, 1 to ſwear fallly, 
2 to abjure, or renounce. 
FORT, F. is a caſtle, or place of ſmall er- 
tent, fortified either by art or nature. 
FORT roya!, is that which hath twenty fix 
fathoms for the line of defence. 
FORT Far, is a redoubt, conſtituted by fe- 
entring and ſaliant angles, which common- 
ly have from five to eight points, See 
Sconces, 
FORTE, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies to play, ot 
fing loud and ſtrong, 
FORTE forte, It. or F. F. (in Muſic) ſigni- 
fies to play very loud and ſtrong. 
Pia FORTE, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies one degree 
louder than forte. 


4 the place where a hair fits, 
5 a bench, or ſeat. 
& 


| FORTH, abroad, or out, 75 


FOR 

4 % FORTH, 1 to publiſh, or ſpread a- 

broad, 

to proceed on a Journey. 

to deſcribe a thing. 

FORTHWITH, immediately, or preſently, 

rORTIFVABLE, that may be fortified. | 

FURTIFIC ATION, F. is the art of forti- 
fring a place with ramparts, parapets, 
moats, and other bulwarks 3 to the end 
that 3 ſmall number of men within, may 
he able to defend themſelves, for a conſt - 
derable time, againſt the aſſaults of a nu- 
nervus army without; ſo that the army, 
in attacking them, muſt of neceſiity- ſulter 
great loſs. | : 

Fort(fieation is either regular or irregular, 

and with reſpect to time, may be diſtin- 
enhed into durable and temporary. 


a 
— 
. 
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_ FORTIFICATION durable, is that which is 


riſed to continue a long while, - 

FORTIFICATION irregular, 1s that where 
the files and angles are nor all uniform, 
eguidiſtant, nor equal one to another. 

FORTIFICATION regular, is that which 
is built on a regular polygon, the ſides and 
angles whereor are all equal; being com- 
monly about a muſket ſhot one from an- 
other, 

FORTIFICATION rzemporary, is that which 
is erected upon an emergent occaſion for a 
little time. Such are all ſorts of works 
cait up for the ſeizing or maintaining of a 
poſt, or paſſage, as alſo circumvallations, 
contravallations, redoubts, trenches, bat- 
teries, Ke. 

To FO'RTIFY (of forris, L. ſtrong) 1 to 

ſtrengthen, or confirm. | 
2 to fence about, or hedge in. 
3 to incloſe with a fortification, 

FORTINES, or Feld forts, are ſconces, or 
little fortrefſes, whoſe flanked angles are 
generally diſtant from one another 120 fa- 
thom; but their extent and figure are diffe- 
rent, according to the fituation of the 
ground, ſome of them having whole baſti- 
ons, and others only demi- baſtions. They 
are made uſe of only for a time, either to 
defend the lines of eircumvallation, or to 
guard ſome paſſage, or dangerous poſt, 


IURTITUDE (of fortituds, L. of fortis con- 


ſtant) 1 patience, greatneſs of ſoul. 

2 hardineſs, courage, 

3 one of the four cardinal virtres, or that 
which enables a perſon, inthe midſt of 
adverſity, to follow the dictates of right 


reaſon, 
FORTNICTIT, two works, or fourteen days, 
FORTOP,- 2 F or top. 


FOU'RTRESS (oi fortvre(ſe, F.) a ftrong-hold, 
or general name for any place that Is for- 
tified, either by art, or nature, ; 

FORTU'ITOUS & (of fortuitus, L. of for- 
t fortune) caſual, accidental, or that 
happeneth by chance, or of itſelf, 
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FORTUNATE (of Hrtunatus, L. of fertu” 
na fortune) 1 bleſt, happy. 

2 lucky, wealthy, rich. | 

FO'RTUNE (of fortuna, L. of fers luck) 

1 the name of a heathenith goddeſs, 

2 hazard, chance, luck. 

3 preferment, or adtancement. 

4 niches, goods, or elate, 

$ fate, or deſtiny, 

6 a rich match, 

7 the circumſtances, or condition of one, 

FORWARD, adj. 1 beld, or intrepid. 

2 inclined, propenſe. 

3 that hath made ſome pyrogrets, 
4 ſoon, ripe. 

5 ready, quick, prompt, 

6 thriving, cr growing, 

7 1n the fore-part, 

FO'RWARDS, adv. ſtraight along, directly, 

or flraight along before. 

FOSS (of , L. of foo to dig) a ditch, 

moat, or trench. | 

FO'/SSE-zway, the name of one of the four 

grand highways of England, ſo called be- 
cauſe it was ditched on either fide, 

FOISSILE (of Sils, L. of foarsr to be dug) 

that which is, or may be digged out of the 
earth, 

To FO'STER, to nouriſh, cheriſh, or bring up. 

FO'STER child, a child brought up by one 

that is not his natural father, 

FOSTER-land, land given, aſſigned, or ſet 

forth for the finding of food or victuals tor 
any perſon, as in monaſteries for the 
monks, &c. 

FOU'C ADE, F. a ſort of mine like a well, 

to blow up a lodgment, 

FOUL, 3 filthy, or full of dirt, 

2 impure, or full of phlegm. 

3 full of inſertions or eraſements. 
4 baſe, or villainous, 

5 ill-favoured, or ugly. 

6 not fine, as the weather, 

7 leud, obſcene, immodeſt, 

To FOUND (of fonder, F. of funds, L. ot 
fundus a foundation) 1 to lay the ground- 
work of, 

2 to ſettle, endow, or eſt:bliſh, 
3 to ground, or fix on, as an argument, 
4 to caſt metal. 

FOUNDA/TION, the baſis, or ground- work. 

To FOUNDER à bs;ſe, to ſpoil him by over- 

riding, &c. | 

FOUNDER, 1 he who founds or cndows a 
church, college, &c. . 

2 one that caſteth metals, 

FOU/!TDLING, an expoled, or deſerted in- 

fant. 

FOUNT, a poetical word for fountain, 

FOUNTAIN (of fortarne, F.) a ſpring, or 

ſource, 

FOUR, the number 4, or iv, 

FOU/RIER (of Furrier, F.) an under har- 


dinger, or mellenger, 
A a 2 FOURM, 


FRA 


FOURM. See Form, 

FOU'RTEEN, the number 14, or xiv. 

FOWL, any ſort of bird. 

FOW'LER, 1 one that ges a fowling. 

2 a patereroe, or ſmall piece of artillery, 

FOX, a beaſt of chaſe. 

FOY, Du. a treat given to one's friends on 

one's departure. 

| FO'YLING (in Hunting) is the tracing of the 
footſteps ct a ſtag upon the graſs. 

FOYST. See FOIST. 

FRA/CTION (of fractjo, L. of frango to 

break) 1 breaking. „ 
2 a onarrel, or diſſention. 

FRACTION (in Arithmetic) is a broken 
number, fiznitying one or mere parts, pro- 
portionally to any thing divided; it con- 
ſiſts of two numbers ſet one over another, 
with a line between them, as. In all 
fractions, as the numerator, is to the de- 
nominator; ſo is the fraction itſelf, to 
that whole of which it is a fraction, or 
part. Hence there may be infinite fractions 
of the ſame value one with another; for 
there mzy be inſin te numbers found, which 
all have the ſame proportion one to an- 
other. i 

FraQtions are either proper, cr improper, 
Gngle, or compound. | 

TRACIIONS comprund, or fractions of frac- 
tions, ure ſuch as cenſiſt of more than one 
numerator and denominztor, as + of ;. of L, 
and are always connected by the word of. 

FRACTION rmproper, is when the nume- 
rator 15 either equal to, or greater than the 
denominator, becauſe the fraction is equal 
to, or greater than the whole. Thus 4 
is equal to 1, and 3 15 equal to 1 and 2 

FRACTION proper, is that whoſe numera- 
tor is lefs than 1's denominator, and conſe- 
quently the fraction leſs than the whole; 
as Is 3, &c. 

FRACTIONS Angle, are ſuch as have but 

one numerator and one denominator, as 
e. | 
33 7 ALE | 

FR VCTIOUS, quarrelſome, or captious, 

FAA'CTURE (of frattura, L. of frango to 

break) 1 a breaking or burſting, as of a 
dene, &c, 
2 à rupture, or breach of friendſhip, &c. 

FRA'GIL, or FRAGILE (of fragile, F. of 

fragilts, L. of the antiq. verb frago, i. e. 


Fango to break) 1 brittle, or ſoon bro- | 


ken, 
2 weak, mortal, periſhable, 
FRA'GMENT (of fragmentum, L. of ſranger 
to be broken) a piece of a thing broken, a 
red, or ſcrap. 
FRA!GRANCY (of fragrantia, L. of fragro 
ta imell ſweet) a ſweet, cr pleaſant ſmell. 
FRA'CRANT, ſweet, or odoriferous. 


TAAIGHT, or FREIGHT, 1 the burden, 


c: ladin g of a {hip, 


FRE 


2 the money paid for ſuch carriage, 
FRAIL, adj, (of fragilis, L, of the antiq. 
verb frago, i. e. frango to break) weak, 
mortal, periſhable. g 
FRAIL, ſub. a baſket to hold raiſins, &c. 
 FRAVLTY, brittleneſs, weakneſs, 
FRAVSES (in Fortification) are pointed ſtakes 
fixed in bulwarks made of earth, on the 
one ſide of the ramparts, a little below the 
parapet. Theſe ſtakes are from ſeven to 
eight foot long, are driven almoſt half way 
into the earth, and preſent their points 
ſomewhat ſloping toward the field. They 
ſerve to prevent ſcalades and deſertion. 
FRAME, 1 form, ſtructure, or compoſition, 
2 figure, or faſhion, 
3 the border of a picture, look ing- glaß, 
&c. | 


4 an engine to put about any thing. 

5 e or conduct, as the frame of one's 

ile. | 

6 diſpoſition, or order. 

To FRAME, to form, or faſhion, 

2 to build, or, conſtruct. 

3 to ſquare, or regulate. 

4 lo contrive, or invent. 

5 to join together. 

6 to put a frame to any thing, 
FRANCHISE, F. privilege, or exemption, 
FRANCISCAN, a friar of the order of dt. 

Francis, f 
FRA/NGIBLE (of frangihilts, L. of frame 

to break) that may be broken. 
FRANK (of franc, F.) 1 free, open, lincere, 

candid. 

2 liberal, generous. 

FRANK INCENS E, a gum fo called. 
FRANTIC. See Frentick. 
FRATE'RNAL, F. (of fraternus, L. of fts- 
ter a brother) brotherly, or of a brother. 
FRATERNITY, 1 brotherhood. 

2 ſociety, or company. 
FRA!TRICIDE (of fratricida, L. of frater a 

brother, and c&d to kill) a killer of bis 

brother, ; 
FRAUD, F. (of fraus, L. deceit) decett, 
guile, a knaviſh trick, coſenage. 
FRA/DULENCY, deceitfulneſs, knavery. 
FRA/UDULENT, crafty, deceitful, cheat- 
ing, knaviſh, 

FRAY, 1 a fight, or combat. 
2 a quarrel, or falling out. 
To FRAY, 1 to rub, or fret, 

2 to fright, or make afraid. 
FREAK, 1 a whimſy, or maggot. 

2 a viſion, or idle conceit. 
FRE'/CKLE, a kind of puſtule on the 

hand, 

FREE, 1 at liberty, not confin'd. 

2 not ſubje& to, exempted from. 

3 void of, or without, &c. 

4 bold, open, 

5 not a ſlave, or in bondage. 

6 liberal, or generous, 


as cloth doth. 


face or 


7 wit hout 


of fu 
other. 


frater a 


of bis 
deceit, 


wery. 
„cheat 


oth doch. 


je face et 


7 wit bout 
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FRI 


» without buſineſs, at leiſure. 
2 nrivileged, public, common, 
, ge 3 not affected. 
LE. BOO TER, 1 a robber, or pyrate. 
2 a ſoldier, who makes inroads into an 
enemy's country. : 
FREE-THINKER, one that thinks freely, 
and judges for himſelf in matters of reli- 


—_— 


gion. 
FREEDOM, 1 liberty. 
2 eaſineſs in doing a thing. 
3 immunity, or exemption. = 
4 the privileges, or rights of a citizen. 

FREEZE, a ſort of ſtuff, firſt made by the 
inhabitants of Friezeland. 

FREEZE (in Architecture) is a large flat 
member, which ſeparates the Architrave 
irom the cornice, 

The word comes from the Latin pbrygio 
2n embroiderer 3 the freezes being fre- 
quently adorned with figures in baſs- relief, 
ſomewhat in imitation of embroidery. 

To FREEZE, to congeal as ice. 

FRENNCHIFY*D, 1 addicted to the French 

faſhions. 

2 brought over to the French intereſt, 
4 that has the French diſeaſe. 

FREINSY, or FRE!NZY (of frenefie, F. of 
g2:i;;, G. of ꝓęm the reaſon, or under- 
ſtanding) an inflammation of the brain, 
which cauſeth madneſs. 

TIN mad, diſtracted, that hath a 
renzy. 

FRE'/QUENT (of freguens, L. common) com- 
mon, ordinary, that often cometh, or is 
often done. 

To FREQUENT (of frequento, L, of fre- 
quens often) to go often to, to haunt, or 
reſort much to, 

FRE'SCADES, It, ſhades, cool places, or 
bowers, 

FRE'SCO, It. freſh, or cool air. 

To paint in FRESCO, to paint upon walls, 
cielings, &c, newly done, that the colours 
may fink in, and become more durable, 

FRESH, 1 cool. | 
2 new, recent, not ſtale. 

3 not ſalted, 

4 luſty, vigorous, lively, 
5 not tired, 

6 lately done, or happened. 

FRET, 1 a ſtop in a muſical inſtrument. 
2 2 fume, or heat of paſſion. : 

To FRET, 1 to tub one's ſkin off, 

2 to vex, or grieve, | 
3 to be worn out. 
4 to eat away, or cortode. 
5 to grow tart, ſowr, or eager, 
1 or chafe. 
peeviſn, or given to fretting. 

FRVABLE (of friabilis, L of frio to — 
that may de crumbled, or broken ſmall. | 

FRVAR, 1 a monk, or religious. 

2 (in Printing) a page fo ill printed, that 
it can hardly be read, 
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To FRIUBBLE, to trifle with, or bale one. 
FRI'CASSY, or FRICASEE (of fricaſſee, F.) 


meat fried in a pan. 


'FRI'CTION (of frifio, L. of „ice to rub) a 


rubbing, or chafing, 

FRICTION (in Philoſophy) is the reſiſtance 
ariſing from the motion of one ſuperficies 
upon another, and is cauſed by their de- 
fect of ſlipperineſs, 

FRIDAY, the fixth day of the week. 

Good FRIDAY, a faſting day appointed te be 
kept in remembrance of our Saviour's 
crucifixion, being the friday before Eafter, 

FRIEND, one who acts kindly towards an- 
other. 

FRIENDLESS, deſtitute of friends, 

FRVER. See Friar, 

FRIGATE (of fregate, F.) a ſmall man of 
war. 

To FRIGHT), or to FRUGHTEN, to ter- 
rify, or put one in a fright. ; 

FRIUGHTFUL, terrible, horrible, dreadful. 

FRI'GID (of frigidus, L. of frigas cold) 
1 cold, chill. 

2 weak, impotent, not able to get chil- 
dren. 
3 jejune, or ſlight, 
FRIGIHDITY, 1 coldneſs. 
2 weakneſs, or imbecillity. 

FRINGE (of frarge, F.) a ſort of ſtuff worn 
on ſaddles, &c. 

FRUPERER (of fripier, F.) a broker that 
ſells old cloaths. 

FRIPERY, 1 a ftreet of brokers. 

2 a thing of ſmall value. 

To FRISK, to leap up and down, 

To FRISLE. See to Frixle. 

FRITH, a word, moſt uſed in Scotland, for 
an arm of the ſea, 

FRIVTTER (of fritella, It. of frigo, L. to 
fry) a ſmall pancake, 


 FRI'VOLOUS (of frivolus, L. trifling) 


trifling, ſlight, of no account, or value. 
FRIZE. See Freeze, 
To FRI/ZLE (of fiſer, F.) to curl, or criſp 
the hair, 
FROCK (of froc, F. a monk's habit) a ſort 
of outward garment. i 
FROG, 1 an amphibious creature, well 
known, 
2 a fruſh on a horſe's foot. 


| FROISE, a pancake with bacon, 


FRO/LICK, 1 caprice, or whim. 
2 a merry prank, 
FRO/LICKSOME, 1 full of whims or fan- 
cies, 
2 merry, or gay. 9 
3 done out of a frolick, 
FRONT, F. (of frons, L. the forepart) 1 the 
forehead, the forepart, the brow. 
2 the entrance and beginning of a thing. 
3 the van of an army. | 
4 the forepart of any thing. 
5 an outward appearance, or ſhew, : 
con- 


F R U 
6 confidence, aſſurance, impudence. 

FRONT (in Perſpective) is the orthographical 

projection of an object upon a parallel plane, 
FRONT (in Fortification) is what the French 
call tenaille de place. It is that which is 
comprehended between the points of any 
two neighbouring baſtions, viz. the cour- 
tin, and two flanks, which are raiſed upon 
the courtin, and the two faces of the baſtions, 
which look towards one another. 
FRONTIER, or FRO/NTIRE (of frontiere, 
F.) borders, confines, or limits. 

FRONTINIAC, F. a luſcious kind of rich 
wine, made at Ffontiniac, near Montpelier 
in France. | hy 

FRO!NTISPIECE (of fromiſpicium, L. of 
frons the front, and ſpecio to view) 1 the 
forefront of a building. 

2 a picture fronting the title paige of a book. 

FRO'NTLET (of frontale, L. of frons the 

forehead) a forehead cloth, anciently worn 
by women, 

FRO'NTON, F. (in Architecture) is a part or 

member which ſerves to compoſe an orna- 
ment raiſed over doors, niches, croſs-Works, 
&c. ſometimes making triangles, and ſome- 
times parts of a circle, Vitruvius calls it 
faſtigium. 

FROST, a congelation of liquid things by 

cold. 

FRO TH, 1 the ſpume of liquids, 

2 light, or of no ſolidity. 

FROU'ZY, greaſy, ſtinking, muſty, 

FRO, Du. a woman. 

FRO'WARD, 1 peeviſh, moroſe, fretful. 

2 ſullen, obſtinate, ſtubborn. 
3 malapert, ſaucy, inſolent. 
4 croſs, or that does nothing but cry, 

To FROWN, 1 to knit the brows, 

2 to look ſourly upon. 
3 to go contrary, or adverſe to. 

To FRU'CTIFY (of fructifco, L. of fructus 

fruit) 1 to make fruitful, 
2 to bear fruit, 

FRU'GAL (of frugalis, L. of frugi thrifty, 
from ſruges fruit) 1 thrifty, ſparing, or 
uſing good oeconomy. 

2 ſober, temperate, modeſt. 

FRUGAULITY, 1 thriftineſs, or good huſ- 


bandry. 
2 temperance, or ſobriety. 
FRUGI”FEROUS (of frugeferens, L. of 


fruges fruit, and fero to bear) bearing fruit. 
FRUIT, F. (of fructus, L. of fruor to enjoy) 

1 the produce of the earth, as corn, grain, 

&c. 

2 a child, or the fruit of the womb. 

3 a deſert at table. 

4 profit, or advantage. 

5 conſequence, or etfect. 

6 rent, revenue, &c. of a benefice, 
FRUVTERER, a ſeller of fiuit. 
FRUVTERY, a place to lay or keep fruit in. 
FRUI'TION (of frauino, L. of frucr to en- 

joy) enjoyment, 


FUL 

FRUVTLESS, 1 barren, or unfruitful, 

2 unprofitable, uſeleſs, 
3 diſappointed, or fruſtrated, 

FRUMP, mock, jeer, or taunt, 

OY „the frog, or tender part of a horſe”; 
Oot. 

To FRU'STRATE (of Fruſtror, L. to dic. 

appoint) 1 to diſappoint, or deceive, 
2 to make void, or repeal, 

FRU'STUM, L. a broken piece, or frag. 
ment, : | 

FRUS'TUM (in Geometry) ſignifies a piete 
cut off, or ſeparated from any body; xs 
the fruſtum of a pyramid or cone, is 
a part or piece of them cut off (uſually) by 
a plane parallel to the baſe. 

FRY (of fray, F.) 1 the ſpawn of fiſhes, 
2 young fiſh, | 
3 a company, or multitude of any thing. 

To FR (of frigo, L. of $2vyw, G. to parch) 
1 to dreſs victuals, &c. in the frying pan, 
2 to be very hot, to be all in a heat, to 

ſwelter. 

FRYTH, See Frith, 

FUB, a child, or infant, 

FU'CUS, L. (of N®, Heb. deceit, or guil) 
a falſe die, paint, or varniſh, 

To FU/DDLE, 1 to make a perſon drunk, 

2 to grow drunk, 

FU/GITIVE (of fugitrvus, L. of fugio to fly) 

T a runaway, or one that flies out of hs 
country. 

2 a refugee, 

3 a turn- coat, or deſerter. 

FLV UE F. (in Muſic) is ſome part config 
of any number of notes begun by ſome cre 
fingle part, and then by a ſecond, thin, 
fourth, fifth and ſixth part, if the em- 
poſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the 
ſame, or ſuch like notes; fo that ſevenl 
parts follow, or come in one after an- 
other in the ſame manner, the leading 
parts till flying before thoſe that follow, 

FUGUE-double (in Mufic) is when two ct 
more ditferent parts move together in 3 
fugue, and are alternately interchanged by 
ſeveral parts. 

To FULFIL, to perform, or accompliſh. 

FU'LGID, or FULGEN'T (of fulgidus, I. 
of fulgeo to ſhine) ſhining. HAN 

FU'LGURA/TION, lightning appearing in 
the clouds, flaſhing. 

FULI'GINOUS (of fuliginoſus, L. of firs 
ſmoak) ſooty, or full of ſoot, 

FULL, adj. 1 filled with. 

2 ſatisfied. 

3 crammed with, or gorged. 
4 ſtored, or covered with. 
5 whole, or entire. 

6 abſolute, not reftrain'd, 
7 large, or ample. 

8 perfect, or exact. 


yo hatte, 


9 plump, or fat. 
2 3 * 
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FUR 
10 large, or ftaring. 
11 high, elevated. 
12 very, Or ent ly 
7 adv, quite, Or entirely. 

FULLER, _ that fulls, mills, or ſcours 
oth. 1 
1 earth, a ſort of ſcouring earth 

uſed by fullers. 2 
To FULMINATE (of fulmino, L. of ful- 
nen lightning) 1 to thunder out. 
2 to firike with a thunderbolt, to blaſt, 
FUILSOM, 1 very ſweet, or luſcious. 
2 diſagreeable, unpleaſant. : | 

To FUMBLE, 1 to handle a thing clumfily. 
2 to faulter, or heſitate in one's ſpeech. 

To FUME (of fame, L. of fumus ſmoak) 
1 to ſmoak, or reek. 

2 to be angry, or in a paſſion. 

FUMETS (in Hunting) the dung of a hare, 
hart, &c. 
FUM.GA/TION (in Chemiſtry) is an ero- 
ſion, or eating away of metals by ſmoak, 
or vapour. - 5 
FUMIGATION (in Surgery) is the raiſing 
a ſaliration by ſmoak, or fume of mer- 
cury, &c. 5 

FUMITORY, the name of a plant. 

FUMOUS, or FU!MY, apt to ſmoak, or 
fume up. | 

FUN, a bam, ſham, or fib, 

FUNCTION (of functio, L. of fungor to exe- 
cute) calling, or employment. 

FUND (of fundus, L. of funds to extend) a 
bank, or repoſitory of publick money. 

FUNDAMENT (of fondement, F. of funda- 
mentum, L, a foundation) the breech, or 
back-ſide. 

FUNDAMENTAL, chief, principal, or be- 
longing to a foundation. 

FU'NERAL, ſub. (of funerail, F. of funerale, 
L. of funero to bury) a burial, 

* adj. of, or belonging to a fu- 
neral, 

FUNGOUS (of fungoſus, L. of fungus a 
muſhroom) ſqungy, or full of holes like a 
muſhroom. 

FUNK, a ſuffocating ſmoak, or vapour, 

To FUNK, to ſmoak tobacco, 

FUNNEL, 1 an inſtrument to convey li. 

quors into a bottle, &c. 
2 the upper part of a chimney. 

+ FURA'CITY (of faracitas, L. of fur a 
thief) aptneſs to ſteal, 

FURBELOE, or FURBELOW,, pleated. or 
rutfled trimming for women's petticoats, 


e. 
To FURBISH (of fourbir, F.) to brighten, 
or poliſh, 
FU'RBISHER, a poliſher. 
FU'RIES, See Fury, 
FU'RIOUS (of furicjus, L. of furo to be mad) 
mad, outrageous, raving, ftrantick,.. 
FURLONG, the eiglith part of a mile. 


W leave to be abſænt from the 


FW 09 | 
FU'RMETY (of froment&e, F.) pottage made 
of wheat, 
FU/!RNACE. (of fournaiſe, F. of furnus, L. 

of furuus, i. e. niger to be black) an uten · 
ſil uſed in brewing, &c. 
To FURNISH (of fournir, F.) to ſupply 
with. 
2 to ſtock, or adorn with. 
FU RNITURE, all forts of utenſils neceſſary 
for the furniſhing a houſe, ſhop, &c. 
FURNITURE (in Dialing) are ſuch lines as 
are drawn upon a dial for ornament ;3 as 
the parallels of declination, length of the 
day, azimuths, points of the compals, &c. 
FURR (of fourrure, F,) the ſkin of ſeveral 
wild beaſts, 
2 a ſubſtance ſticking to the ſides of veſ- 
ſels, Kc. 
FU'RRIER, one that deals in furrs. 
FU'RROW, a trench to drain a field, &c. 
FURTHER, adj. yondermoſt. 
FURTHER, adv. 1 moreover, or beſides 
that. 
2 at a greater diſtance. 
To FURTHER, 1 to aid, or aſſiſt. 
2 to promote, or help on. 
FU'RY (of furie, F. of furor, L. of furo to 
be mad) 1 rage, violence, frenzy. 
2 a poetical rapture, 
3 an internal ſpirit, | 
FU'RZE, or FURZ, a prickly ſhrub. uſed 
for fuel. | 
FU'SAROLE (in Architecture) is a ſmall 
round member cut in form of a collar, with 
ſomewhat long beads under the echinus, or 
quarter round of pillars of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Compoſite orders. 


FUSE, or FU!SIL of a bomb, or grenado ſpell, 


is that which makes the whole powder, or 
compoſition in the ſhell, take fire to do the 


deſigned execution, Tis uſually a wooden 


pipe or tube filled with wild fire, or ſome 
ſuch compoſition, and is defipned to burn 
ſo long, and no longer, than is the time of 
the mation of the bomb from the mouth of 
the mortar to the place where it js to fall, 
which time Mr. Anderſon makes to be 
about 27 ſeconds ; ſo that the fuſe muſt be 
contrived either from the nature of the 
w1ild-fire, or of the length of the pipe which 
contains 1t, to burn juſt that time. 


To FUSE (of funds to caſt) to found, or caſt 


metal, 
FU'SEE, T1 a hand gun. | 
2 that part of a watch about which the 
chain or ſtnng is wrapped. 
FUSELIER, F. a ſoldier, ſo called from 
his carrying a fuſee. 


FU'SIBLE,,. that may be melted. 


FUSION (of fufio, L. of finds to caft) the 


melting of metals, 


FUST, F. (in Architecture) is the ſhaft of a 


pillar from the aſtragal to the capital. 
FU'STIAN (of fſuraine, F.) I a fort of doth. 
2 words 
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2 words and thoughts ill ſorted together. 

3 bombaſt, or a ſwelling and affected ſtyle. 
FU'STICK, a wood uſed by dyers. 
FU'STILUGS, women noiſomely fat. 
FU'STY, that has a renk muſty ſmell. 
FUTIVLITY {of futilitas, L. of futio to pour 

out) emptineſs, ſillineſe, leakineſs, or not 

capable of keeping a ſecret, 

FU!TURE, adi. (of futurus, L. of the old 
verb fu2 to be) to come, or that ſhall, or 
will be hereafter, 

FUTURE, ſub. the time to come, 

FUZZ, a way thorn. 

FUZZ-ball, a puck-fiſt, 

To FUZZ, to ravel out. 


Fx, an interjection expreſſing abhorring, or 


diſdaining. | 
FYST. Sce Foiſt. 


G. 


A'BARDIN, an old faſhioned coarſe 
garment, 
To GA/BBLE, to prate, or talk idly, 
GA'BEL (of gabelle, F.) an exciſe in France 
upon ſalt. 
GA'/BIONS, F. (in Fortification) are baſkets 
made of ofier-twigs, equally wide at the 


top and bottom, about four foot in diameter, 


and from five to fix high; which being fil- 
led with earth, are ſometimes uſed as mer- 
Jons for the batteries, and ſometimes as a 
parapet for the lines of approach, when it 
is requiſite to carry on the attacks through 
ſtony or rocky ground, and to advance them 
with extraordinary vigour. 

GABIONA DE, a defence of gabions. 

GA/BLE-end of a houſe, is the upright tri- 
angular end from the cornice, or eaves, to 
the top of its roof, 


GA'BLOCKS, falſe ſpurs for fighting cocks, 
40, a bar of ſteel, 


GAD. bee, or GAD. , a brizzle, ox-fly, or 
dun- fly. 
To GAD, to ramble, rove, or ſtraggle about, 
GA FFLE, 1 the bender of a croſs-bow. 
2 a ſpur ſet on a fighting cock's heel. 
GAGE, F. 1 a pawn, or pledge. 
2 a mark, token, or teſtimony, 
GAGE-point. See Gauge-pornt, 
o GA/GGLE, to cry as geeſe do. 
GATVETY (of gayere, F.) 1 mirth, chear- 
fulneſs, good humour. | 
2 fineneſs, or ſpruceneſs of cloaths. 
GAVLLAC, or GAILLAC wine, a French 
wine, fo called from Gaillac, a town of 
Languedoc, where it is produced. 
To GAIN (of gagner, F.) 1 to get, or ob- 
tain, to profit, or get advantage, 
2 to increaſe, or augment, 
; to win, obtain, or carry, as a poſt, or 
tortroſe, a 


GAL 

4 to a one's heart, friendſhip, or gcc. 
will. 

5 to get, or reach, to arrive at, or come to 

6 to get, or win at play, : 

To GAINSAY, to contradift, oppoſe, or 
ſay againſt, j 

To GAFNSTAND, to withſtand, reſiſt, c; 
oppoſe. : 

GA'LAXY (of yanafiac, G. milk) a white 
circle in the heavens called the milky way, 

CN L. a gum of a mighty ſtrong 

cent. 

GALE, a blaſt of wind. 

GALEAS (of galeaſſe, F.) a ſea-veſlel, chief 

uſed in the Mediterranean, 

GALEON (of galion, F.) a large ſhip, chief 
uſed by the Spaniards to bring their treaſure 
from America. 

GALL, 1 the bile, one of the humour: ef 

the body. h 
2 a ſore, cauſed by the ſkin's being greath 
rubbed, 

To GALL, 1 to fret, or rub off the ſkin, 

2 to incommode, hurt, ot annoy. 
3 to vex, or teaze. 
CA'LLANT, adj. (of galant, F.) 1 civil, x. 
compliſhed, genteel. 
2 brave, ſtout, valiant. 
3 fine, polite. 
GALLANT, ſub. 1 a lover, or ſuiter. 
2 a ſpark, or a beau. 
3 an adulterer, or one that keeps company 
with a married woman. ö 
GA'LLANTRY, 1 civility, genteelneß, a 
courtly behaviour. 
2 courtſhip, or amorous ſpeech, 
3 intrigue, or amour, 

4 bravery, valour, courage. 3 
GALLEHALPENS a fort of coin brow 
into England by the Genoeſe merchants, 
GA'LLERY (of gallerie, F.) a kind of bal- 
cony that ſurrounds a building, or 3 paſ- 
ſage leading to ſeveral apartments in 2 great 

houſe. 

GALLERY (in Fortification) is a covetel 
walk, the ſides whereof are muſket procl, 
confiſting of a double row of planks liel 
with plates of iron; the top being ſome- 
times covered with earth or turf, to hin. 
der the effect of the artificial fire of the 
beſieged. Theſe galleries are frequently 
made uſe of in the moat, already filled 
with faggots and bavins, to the end that 
the miner may approach ſafe to the face 
the baſtion, when * artillery of the op · 

ofite flank is diſmounted.  _ .. 

GALLERY of a mine, - any branch of it 
carried on towards any place. 

GALLEY, 1 a veſſel with oars, much uſed 

in the mediterranean, _ 
2 a ſort of light merchant ſhip. | Lind of 

GA'LLIARD (of galliarde, F.) 2 
merry dance, 

! 


GA/LLICISM (of galifciſme, F.) © _ 


GAP 

730m, or 4 propriety of the French ſpeech. 
INS, a fort of wide breeches, 

GALLIGA'SK , af h 
or flops, ſo called from the Gaſcons, who 
fr brought —_— | 

! N. See Galen. 

987 (of galiote, F.) a ſmall ſort of 

alley. 

G eta. a meaſure containing four quarts, 
CALLOON (of galon, F.) a kind of ſilk, 
or ferret ribbon, ; —_ 
GALLOP (of galep, F.) the ſwifteſt pace of 

a horſe. 

CALLO/SHES (of gatoches, F.) ſuch as ſome 
people wear over their ſhoes, to keep theſe 
clean, and their feet from the wet. 

GCALLOWS, 1 a gibbet, or place to hang 
criminals on. 

2 part of a printing preſs. 
a wicked raſcal. 

GAMBA/DOES, leathern inſtruments affixed, 
interd of ſtirrups, to the ſaddle, 
CA'MBOLS, a fort of games, or tumbling 

tricks, 

CAME, 1 ſport, or paſtime, 

2 play, as at cards, dice, &c. 

3 part of a ſet at cards, &C. 

4 an affair, or Intrigue. 

5 ders for hunting, or fowls to ſhoot at. 

6 jeſſs, or ſquibs. 

CA'MUT, the name of the firſt note in the 

ordinary ſcale of muſic. 

2 the ſcale itſelf. 

To CANCH, 1 to throw one from an high 
place upon hooks, a way of putting of- 
fenders to death in Turkey. 

2 to tear open one's guts. 

GA\NDER, the male-gooſe. 

GANG, a company, or crew. 

CAN Gg e . See Rogation-⁊beeł. 

To CANG, to go. 

CA\NCRENE (of yayſeava, G. of yayſrog 
2 cancer) the beginning of a mortiſication. 

C NTLET, or GAUNTLET + (of gantelet, 

| oy I a iron glove, or armour for the 
land. 

2 a falſe ſpur for a game cock, 

CANTLOP, or GANTLOPE (of Gant, a 
town in Flanders, where this puniſhment 
was firſt invented, and Joopen, Du. to run) 
an uſual puniſhment among ſoldiers ; it is 

erformed thus, a company of ſoldiers form 

a lane or paſſage, each having) a ſwitch in 
his hand, through which the criminal is 
to run, whiitt each ſoldier gives him a 
ſirake with his rod. 


GAOL, a jail, or priſon. 


CAP, 12 Lreach, or brake, 
2 A cleſt, or chap, 
34 blanke ſoace, or lines left out- 
4 and in the GAP, to protect others from 
danger. . 
To 25 I to yawn, or open the mouth 
de, 


2 tobaw!, or ſpeal loud. 
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G AR 
3 to chink, as the ground does. 
4 to breathe ſhort, and with difficulty. 

To GAPE after, to covet, or deſire. 

G ARB (of garbe, F.) 1 dreſs, or habit. 

2 carriage, or air. 
quick, or pungent, applied to liquors, 

GA RBAGE, 1 the entrails, &c. of a beaſts 
2 refuſe, or of no value. 

To GA RELE (of garbler, F.) 1 to cleanſe, 

es grocers do their ſpices, 
2 to pick, or cull out. 

GA'RBLER, an officer that may enter into 
any ſhop or warehouſe, to view and ſcatch 
drugs, ſpices, &c. 

GA/RBOIL (of garbouil, F.) 1 trouble, difo 

cord, or contention, 
2 tumult, or ſcdition. 

GARD. See Cuard, | 

GA'RDECAUT, or CRD. DC- CORD, t. 
is that which ſtops the foſy of watch, 
when wound up, Some call it Gard-cact, 
others Gard-du-gut. 

GARDEN, a plot of ground to ſet plants, 
fiowers, &c. in. 

To GARDEN à barol, to ſet her on a turf 
of graſs to cheer her. 

GA'RDENER, one who looks after, or dreſ« 
ſes a garden, 

CARE, a coarſe ſort of wool, full of hairs, 
ſuch as grow about the ſhanks of ſheep, 
CA/RGARISM (of yagſagirung, G. of yag- 
vagig to gargle, or waſh the mouth or 
throat) a liquid medicine to cleanſe, or 

waſh the mouth or throat, 


| GA/RGET, a mortal diſeaſe in cattle, 


GA/RGIL, a diſeaſe in geeſe, 

GA'RGLE, the gullet of the throat, 

To GARGLE, to waſh the throat or mouth, 
with any liquid 

+ SARISH, magnificent, or ſplendidly dreſt. 

GA'RLAND (of grirlande, F.) a crown, or 
wreathe of flowers, &c, for the head, 

GA'RLICK, a well known plant. 

GA/RMENT (of garniment, F.) any veſts 
ment, or covering. | 

GA'RNER, a granary, or ſtorchouſe for 
corn, &Cc, 

GARNISH, a priſcner's fee at his fiſt 
coming in, to make his feliow priloners 
drink. 

To GARNISH, 1 to furniſh, or ſtore, 

2 to ſet of, or adorn, | 
CA/RRET, the uppermoſt floor in a houſe, 
GARRION (of garniſon, F.) a certain num- 

ber of ſoldiers in a Riong place for the de · 

fence of it. 

CARRULITY (of garralitas, L. of garrio 
to chatter) vain babbling, or over much 
ptating. 

CA'RRULOUS, chattering, babbling, prat- 
tling. | 
GA'RTER, 1 a band, or tibbon to tie up 

the ſtockings. | 

2 the chief of the three kings at arms, 

B 5 GARTH, 


N 
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CARTH, 1 a yard, or back-ſide of a houſe. 
2 a fiſh garth, or wear in a river for the 
catching of fiſh, | | 
GAS, a word made uſe of by Van Helmont, 
ſignifying the moſt ſubtile, or volatile parts 
of any thing. 

GASCONA'DE (of gaſconnade, F.) boaſting, 
or cracking, a bravado, or oſtentation. 
GA/SCOYNS, the inner parts of the thighs 

of an horſe. > 
GASH, a deep cut, 
To GASP, to gape for breath. 
GA'STLY, 1 dreadtul, terrible, hideous, 
2 pale, wan, fallow. 
GATE, 1 a port, or great door, 
2 manner, or poſture of the body in walk- 
Ing, | 
3 preſence, port, air, mien, 
To GA'THER, 1 to pluck, or crop, as an 
apple, flower, &c. 
2 to collect, or get together. 
3 to infer, or conclude by diſcourſe. 
4 to plait, as a garment. 
5 to aſſemble, or meet together. 

6 to feſter, or breed filth, as a ſore. 
GAU DIES, double commons, ſuch as they 
have on gaudy, or grand days in colleges. 
GAU Dy, extravagant, or affectedly gay. 
GAUDY-days, certain grand, or feſtival days 

x obſerved in colleges, 
GAUGE-point, of a folid meaſure, is the di- 
ameter of a circle, whoſe area is equal to 
the ſolid content of the ſame meaſure ; as 
the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 231 
inches; if you conceive a circle to contain 
ſo many inches, the diameter of it will be 
17.15; and that will be the gauge- point 
for wine meaſure ;_ and by the ſame rule 
you will find the gauge-point of ale meaſure 
to be 19.15; for the area of a circle 
whoſe diameter is 19.15 will be 282, 
which is equal to the cubic inches contained 
in an ale gallon, | 

GAU'GING, is the art of finding the capa- 
cities or contents of all forts of veſſels, 
which hold liquids, meal, corn, &c. 

GAUGING-rod, a mathematical inſtrument, 
whoſe uſe is to find the quantities of liquors 
contain'd in any kind of veſlel, 

GAUNTLET, See Cantlet. 

GAU'NTREE, a frame to ſet caſks upon. 

GAVO'T (of gavore, F.) a briſk dance, 

GAW DV. See Gaudy, 

GAWZ, GAWSE, or GAUZ, a thin ſort of 
filk ſtuff. 

GAY (of gat, F.) 1 briſk, or lively, 
2 ſpruce, or fine, 
3 gaudy, or lively, as colours, 

CAY'ETY, See Gaiety. 

To GAZE, to ſtare, or look earneſtly upon. 

CAZE-hound,' a dog that hunts by ſight. 

GA'ZEL (of gaxelle, F.) an antilope, or A- 
rabian deer. a 


GAZL'TIZE, F. a news. book, 


GEN 
GA'ZONS (in Fortification) are pieces of fred, 
earth covered with graſs, cut in form of a 
wedge, about a foot long, and half a foot 
thick, to line parapets, and the tranſverſe; 
of galleries, * 


2 bawble, toy, or geugaw, 

3 womens attire, 

4 trappings of a horſe, 

5 putrid matter, or corruption. 


GEAR, or GEER, 1 ſtuff, or commodity, 


animal. 

GE'LDING, 1 the action of caſtrating, 

2 a cut horſe, 

GELLY (of gelee, F.) the juice, or liquor cf 
any thing boiled to a thick conſiſtence. 
GEM (of gemma, L. a jewel) a jewel, ot 

precious ſtone, | 

GEUMINT, L. 1 the twins, one of the twelje 

figns of the zodiac, 

2 a conſtellation, called Caſtor and Pollox, 
GE/'MMARY, a jewel houſe, 
GE/'MMOW-r1ng, a double ring, in links, 
GENDER (of gendre, F. of genus, L. of 

yevO-, G. a kind, or ſort) a fort, or kind, 

To GENDER, See to Ingender, 

GENEAULOGY (of yeveancſia, G. of ys 
a generation, and Azſw to read) a deſcripti 
on of the lineage, ſtock, generation, or pe. 
digree of any. 

GENEA'LOGIST, 1 one that hath {cill in 

genealogies, 

2 a writer of genealogies. 
GENERAL, adj. (of generalis, L. of gut 

a kind) 1 univerſal, 

2 frequent, or common, 

GENERAL, ſub. a chief commander in an 
army, 

GCENERALVSSIMO, or GENERALS. 
MUS, a ſupreme general, or commander 
in chief of the whole armies of a kingdom, 

GENERAULITY, the whole, or greatel 

art. 

GENERALLY, 1 univerſally, 

2 in general, or for the greateſt part. 

3 commonly, or ordinarily. 

To GE'NERATE (of genero, L. to beet) 
1 to ingender, or beget. 

2 to bear, or bring forth. . 
GENERA/TING line, or figure(in Geometry) 

is that which by its motion, or revolution, 

produces any other plane or ſolid figure. 

"Thus a right line moved any way parall:! 

to itſelf generates a parallelogram; round 2 

point in the ſame plane, with one end fal- 

ened in that point, it generates a circle; 

the revolution of a ſemicircle round its di- 

meter, generates a ſphere, &c. | 

GENERATION, 1 a begetting, or ingen 

dering. 

2 lineage, race, or pedigree. 

3 a multitude, or great many. 


| GENEROSITY (of generofitas, L. of genes, 
1 us noble) I magnanimity, or greatnels of * 


To GELD, to cut out the ſtones of a mals 


GEN 
2 liberality. | n 
GENEROUS, 1 noble, magnanimous. 
2 free, liberal. nd od 
„ESIS, G. generation, or orign ; 
"a title of he firſt book of Moſes, be- 
cauſe it contains the hiftory of the creation, 
or original riſe of things. ; 

GENESIS (in Geometry) is the formation 

of any plane or ſolid figure by the motion 
of ſome line or ſurface, which line or ſur- 
face is always called the deſcribent 3 > and 
that line, according to which the motion is 
made, is called the dirigent. 

GENET, F. 1 a Spaniſh horſe, 

2 a ſort of Spaniſh cat. 
3 the ſkin of that animal, 
GENIAL (of genialis, L. of geners to beget) 
1 joyful, cheerful, merry, | 
2 pertaining to marriage. 

z natural, g 
GENITAL (of genitalis, L. of gigno to be- 
get) generative, or ſerving to generation. 

GE!NITALS, the privy parts of a male. 

GE/NITIVE (of genitivus, L. of geno, i. e. 

gige to beget) one of the fix caſes in gram- 
mar, by which property, or poſſeſſion is 
chiefly implied. 

GEWW/TOR, L. a father, or begetter. 

CEUNITING, a ſort of apple. 

GENIUS, L. 1 a good or evil demon, or 
ſpirit, ſuppoſed to attend upon every per- 
ſon, or on a nation, or on all mankind 
in general. 5 

2 one's temper, talent, or diſpoſition, 

GENT, F. 1 neat, or handſomely clad. 

2 an abbreviation of gentleman. 
GENTEE'L (of gentil, F.) x fine, ſpruce, 


gay. 
2 handſomely clad. 
3 gallant, or agreeable. 
4 that has a graceful carriage, 

* $ generous, or like a gentleman. 
GENTIAN, the name of a bitter herb, 
otherwiſe called bitterwort, or fellwort. 

GUNTIL, a kind of maggot, or worm. 
GENTILE (of gentil, F. of gentilis, L. of 
gens a nation) a heathen, or pagan. 
GENTILISM, paganiſm, or the religion of 
Pagans, | 
GENTLE, 1 mild, moderate, temperate, 
2 tame, not wild. | 
3 that flows ſoftly, not rapidly. 
GENTLEMAN, 1 one nobly deſcended, 
2 one that follows no trade, but lives on 
his eſtate, 
3 a brave, or gallant man. 
GENTRY, the order and rank of gentle- 
men, deſcended of ancient families, which 
have always born a coat of arms. 
GENUFLE/CTION (of genuflectio, L. of 
genu the knee, and flecto to bend) a kneel- 
ing or bowing of the knee. 
GENUINE (of genuinus, L. of geno, i. e. 
uo to beget) proper, true, natural, 


GEO 


GEOCE/NTRIC 4 (of ze the earth, and 
xey\goy a centre, G.) fignifies any planet or 
orb, that has the earth for its centre, or 
the ſame centre with the earth, ; 

GEOCENTRIC /atitude of a planet (in Aſtro- 
nomy) is the angle which a line joining the 
planet and the earth, makes with a line 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, 

GEOCENTRIC place of a planet, is the 
point of the ecliptic, to which the planet, 
ſeen from the earth, is referred, 

GEODOE/SIA 5 (of y:w3aioia, G. of vt 
the earth, and Jaiw to divide) ſurveying, 
or the art of meaſuring land, 

GEODE/TICAL numbers, are ſuch as are 

- conſidered according to thoſe vulgar names 
or denominations, by which money, weights, 
meaſures, &c. are generally known, or di- 
vided by the laws and cuſtoms of ſeveral na- 
tions, 

GEOGRAPHY 4 (of yewſcapia, G. of yn 
the earth, and ygapw to deſcribe) is the 

ſcience that teaches and explains the proper- 
ties of the earth, and the parts thereof that 
depend upon quantity. 

GEO/GRAPHER, one who is ſkill'd in geo- 
graphy. 

GEOGRA/PHICAL, or GEOGRAPHIC, 
of, or belonging to geography. 

GEOGRAPHICAL mile, is the ſea mile or 
minute, being one ſixtieth part of a degree 
of a great circle on the earth's ſurface, 

GEOMANCY (of y:wparltia, G. of yn the 
earth, and Allein divination) a kind of di- 
vination by circles, and pricks in the earth. 

GEOMETRY (of ve,, G. of yy the 
earth, and Aces to meaſure) this word 
originally ſignifies the art of meaſuring the 
earth, but it is now the ſcience of whatever 
is extended, ſo far as it is (uch ; that is, of 
lines, ſuperficies and ſolids. Geometry is 
divided into ſpeculative and practical. 

Practical GEOMETRY, is that which ſhews 
how to apply thoſe ſpeculations. to uſe in 
lf | 


ife. 

Speculatrve GEOMETRY, is that which 
treats of the properties of lines and figures ; 
ſuch as Euclid's elements, Apollonius's co- 
nics, &c. 

GEOME”TRICAL, or GEOME”TRIC, of, 
or belonging to geometry. 

GEOMETRICAL, er algebraical curves, are 
thoſe whoſe ordinates and abſciſſes being 
right lines, the nature thereof can be expreſ- 
ſed by a finite equation, having thoſe or- 
dinates and abſciſſes in it. 

GEOMETRICAL plane. See Plane, 

GEOMETRICAL progreſfion, or proportion. 
See Progreſſion, 

GEOMETRICAL place, or locus. See Locus, 

GEOMETRICAL ſelation of a problem, is 
when the thing is ſolved according to the 
_—_ of geometry, and by ſuch lines as are 

2 


truly 
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truly geometrical, and agreeable to the na- 
ture of the problem. 

GEO/RCIANS, ſect of heretics, fo called 
from one David George, who was born at 
Deli:, in Hclland. He held that the bw { 
and goſpel were unprofitable for the attain- 
ing of ſelvstion, and that be himſelf was 
the true Meſliah. 

CEORGIOS = (of yewepine, G. of yn the 
earth, and egen, work) books treating of 
huſbandry ; as Virgil's georgics, : 

GERFAY/ULCON, a, fort of hawk, or bird 


of prey. 
Con GERMAN, a firſt couſin. 
GERMANDER the name of an herb. 
To GERMINATE (of germino, L. to bud) 
to bud, to bloſſom, or ſprout out, 
GE'RUND, part of a Latin verb. 
GESSES (in Falconry) the furniture belong- 
inz to a hawk, 
GEST'S (of goa, I.. of gero to bear) exploits, 
atchievements, or noble acts. 
To GESTVCULATE (of geſticulor, L. of 
pefius a geſture) to be too full of action. 
GESTICULA'TION, a repreſenting any bo- 
dy by countenance or poſture. 
GESTURE (of geſius, L. of gero to behave) 
1 the action of the body in ſpeaking, 
2 a mak ing of ſigns, 
To GET, 1 tc acquire, or attain, 
2 to profit, or gain by it, 
3 to beret children. 
4 to caule a thing to be, 
5 to find out, or diſcover. 
6 to contract, as an ill habit. 
7 to con, or read over, 
GEW/ GAS, trifles, or childrens play things, 
GCHERKINS, pickle. cucùmbe s. 


GHVUTTER, or GHVT TERN (of guttern 
[ 


F.) a muſical inſtrument. | 

6110877, a fpirit, 

GHO'STLY , ſpiritual. 

GUANT (of gear, F. ef gigas, L.) a man of 
a prodigious ature and bigneſs, 

CTRBERISH, jargon, cr nonſenſical talk. 

GVBBET (of gibt, F.) a callows, or place 
for the execution of a malefaQor, 

GUBBO'SITY {of givonofiias, L. of gibbus a 
bunch) crookednefs, or bunching cut, 

QVBBOUS, convex, or bunched out, 

CGUVBBOUS (in Aſtronomy) is a term uſed in 
re ſcrence to the ennghtened parts of the 
moon, while the is moving from the full to 
the firſt quaiter, and jrom the laſt quarter 
to the full again; for all that time the 
dark part appears horned and jalcated, and 
the light one bunched out, convex, or gib- 
bous. | 

To GIBE, to mock, or jeer. 

GVUB3LETS, the offals of a gooſe, &c. 

G:DDINESS, a vertigo, cr dizzineſs in the 
head. | 

GIFT, 1 a donation, or preſent, 
2 ialcat, or endowment, 


GIV 
GIG, 1 a ſmall fort of top uſed 
2 4 dance fo called, _. 7 2 
GIGA/NTIC (of gigantews, L. of giga 4 
giant) of, or belonging to a giant, kiant- 
like. | | 


To GIGGLE, to laugh out. 


cloth. 
GY, F. 1 a loin and leg of mutton to- 
gether. 5 
2 a ſort of minced meat. 
GILD. See Guild. | 
GILL, 1 a miſs, or ſhe companion, 
2 a rivulet, or ſmall brook, 
3 a ſmall meaſure, or one quarter of a pint, 
4 the name of an herb, otherwiſe called 
gronnd-1vy, 
SIM, pretty, genteel. 
GUMLET (of gibelet, F.) a piercer to make 
holes with. > N 
GIN, 1 a trap, or ſnare. ONE 
2 alittle engine to lift any thing with, 
GI'NGER, a hot ſert of root brought frem 
India.“ 
GVNGERLY, tenderly, or ſoftly, 
To GUNGLE, 1 to make a tinkling noiſe 
like little bells, &c. 
2 to uſe words that have a chiming, or af. 
fected ſound. \ 


to tell peoples fortunes. | 
2 a young girl. 
GVRASOL (of griraſole, F.) a precious ſtone, 
commonly called the ſun ſtone, 
To GIRD, 1 to bind, or tye about, 
2 to twinge, or beat. 
3 to jeer, or taunt at, 
GVRDERS (in Architecture) are the largef 
pieces of timber in a floor, Their ends 
are uſually faſtened to the ſummer, or 
breaſt- ſumtmers, and the joiſts are framed 
in at one end to the girders. No greer 
ſhould be leſs than ten inches into the wall, 
and their ends ſhould be laid in lome, &c. 
GIRDLE, a ribbon, &c, to bind up the 
loins with, =: | 
GIRL, 1 a young majd. 
2 (among Hunters) a roe-buck of two yetrs 
oid, 


* 


ſaddle on. | a 
GI H, the name of an herb growing zmong 
corn, 
To GIVE, 1 to beſtow, 
2 to render, or return, 
3 to grant, or yield. 
4 to thaw. 
5 to grow damp, as ſtones do. 
6 to pronounce, or declare, ; 
GIVEN, a word often uſed in mathematics, 
and ſigniſies ſomething which is ſuppoſes 
to be known, Thus, if a magnitude be 


known, or that we canfind another equal ui 


it, they ſay tis a given magnitude. 


poſition 


610ml, a mill for the fulling of wocllen 


GI'PSY, 1a rambling woman who pretendz - 


GIRTH, or GIRT, a girdle to keep a heren 


GLO 
tion of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, 


given in poſition, &c. 


they ay, of glacier ice) 


GLA/CIAL (of glacialis, L. 
frozen, or If. _ Moving bank 
GLA'CIS (in Fortification) is a ſloping : 
of 2 very gentle ſteepneſs; but is more 
eſpecially taken for that which rangeth a- 
Jong from the parapet of the cover'd Way, 
to the level on the ſide of the field, 
LAD, joyful, or merry. 
GLADE, 5 open place in a wood, 525 
GLADHATOR, L. a ſword- player, 2 fen- 
cing-maſter, : 
GLAIR, or GLAIRE (of glaire, F.) the 
white of an egg. 
GLAIVE, a weapon like a halberd, 
To GLANCE, 1 to graze, or rub upon. 
2 to caſt the eye upon. ; 
4 to allude to, or give a hint of a thing, 
4 to run over. 
5 to ſlide by. END: 
GLAND (of glandula, L. a dim. of glans 
an acorn) a fleſhy kernel. | 
CLANDERS, a loathſome diſeaſe in horſes, 
GLANDI'FEROUS (of glandifer, L. of 
glars an acorn, and fero to bear) bearing 
maſt, or acorns, 
GLANDUL A, L. a kernel in the fleſh, 
GLANS, L, the nut of a man's yard, 
To CLARE, to over-blaze, or dazzle. 
GLASS, a tranſparent ſubſtance well known. 
To GLA!VER, to ſooth up, to fawn, or 
flatter, 
ToGLAZE, 1 to put in glaſs. 
2 to ſet a gloſs upon, 
3 to varniſh, 
GLEAM, a ray of the ſun, or beam of 
light. 


To CLEAN (of glaner, F.) to pick up the 


ſcatter'd ears of corn after the reapers. 
GLEBE (of glcba, L. a clod of earth) a clod, 


or lump of earth. 


CLEBE-land, the land belonging to a par- 


ſonꝛge, beſide the tithe, 
CLEDE, 1 a hve coal. 
2 a kite. 
GLEFK, a game at cards. 
GLEET, 1 a thin matter iſſuing out of ulcers, 
2 an involuntary emiſſion of the ſeed. 
CLEW. See Glue, 
GLIB, ſmooth, ſleek, ſoft, 
To GLIDE, to ſlide, or flow ſmoothly, 
To GLYMMER, to begin to appear, or give 
a little light. 
GLIMPSE, 1 a flath of light. 
2 a ſlight ſight of a thing. 


To GLI'3TEN, or to GLVSTER, to ſhine, 
cr ſparkle, 


CLISTER, See Clyfter. 

To GLYTTER, Sce to Glifter, 

To GLOAR, to look aſkew, 

GLOBE (of glb, L. a bowl, or other 
thing very round) a ſolid body, formed by 


the entire rotation of a ſemi- circle about 


its diameter. 


| 


| 


GLU 


GLOBE celeftial, is that which hath drawn 
on its ſuperficies the image of the conftella. 
tions, together with the circles of the 
ſphere, 

GEOBE terreſtrial, is that which hath all the 
parts of the earth and ſea drawn, or de- 
lineated on its ſuxface. | 


GLOBULAR chart, is a name given to the 


repreſentation of the ſurface, or of ſome 
part of the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe 
upon a plane, wherein the parallels of la- 
titude are circles nearly concentric, the me. 
ridian curves bending towards the poles, 
and the rhumb lines are alſo curves. 
GLOBULE (of globulus, L. a dim. of glabs 
a bowl) a little globe. 
GLOO'MINESS, darkneſs, cloudineſs, cr 
obſcurity. 
GLOO'MY, dark, cloudy, or obſcure, 
To GLO/RIFY (of glorifier, F. of glariſco, 
L. of gloria glory, or renown, and facio 
to give) x to laud, celebrate, or give 
praiſe to, 
2 to put among the bleſſed, _ | 
3 tobe proud of, to boaſt and brag of a 


thing, 
GLO/RIOUS, 1 excellent, honourable, il- 


luſtrious. 
2 bright, or ſhining. g 
GLO'RY, 1 honour, or renown, 
2 an illumination round the head of the 
picture of a ſaint, &c. 
GLOSS (of yAwoza, G. a ſpeech) 1 an ex- 
poſition, or explication of a text. 
2 luſtre, or brightneſs ſet upon cloth, 
filk, &c. | 


To GLOSS, 1 to-varniſh over. 


2 to interpret, or explicate. ; 
GLO/SSARY, 1 ſhort notes upon a thing. 
2 a dictionary, or table, to ſhew the ſig- 
nification of words in divers tongues. 
GLOSSOU/GRAPHER, a writer of a gloſſa- 
ry, or an interpreter of hard words, 
CLOSSOU/GRAPHY (of yaaoooſeapia, G. 
of yAw77a a language, and yeapw to write) 
the art of writing a gloſſary. | 
GLOVE, a covering for the hand. 
Fox-GLOVES, an herb, ſometimes called 


our lady's gloves. 


To GLOUT, See to G rot. 


To GLOW, 1 to burn as a coal. 
2 to tingle, as the ears do. 
3 to rage, or be furious. 
GLOW worm, an inſect that ſhines in the 
dark. | 
To GLOWT, to look doggedly, or ſourly. 
To GLOZE, to flatter, or cajole, 
GLUE (of gluten, L. ſolder) a fticky come 
poſition to ftick boards together, 
GLUT, 1 abundanee, or great quantity. 
2 ſatiety, or ſurfeit. 


To GLU'TINATE (of glutino, L. of gluten 


glue) to glue, or ſtick together, 


 GLU/TINQUS, clammy, or ſticky like glue, 


GLU'T- 


GOA 
 GLU'TTON (of gluten, F. of gluto, L. of 
lat /o to ſwallow) a greedy eater. ; 
GLU'TTONY, immoderate eating and drink- 


ing. 

ONAT, 2 little ſtinging fly. 

To GNAW, 1 to nibble, or pick. 

2 to corrode, or wear away. | 
GCNO'MON,. G. an index (of yiwwoxw to 
know) in dialing, is the ſtyle, pin, or 

cock of any dial, whoſe ſhadow ſhews the 

hour, The gnomon of every dial repreſents 
the axis of the world. 

GNOMON of a parallellogram, is a figure 
made of the two complements, together 
with either of the parallelograms about the 

diagonal, as in the parallelogram ABCD, 

the gnomon is M x AAN, or M 

Nx z, See fig. 27. 

GNOMONIC preje&ion of the ſphere, is the 
repreſentation of the circles ot the ſphere, 
upon a plane that touches the ſphere, or 
elſe on one that does not cut it, the eye be- 
ing ſuppoſed in the centre of the ſphere. _ 

In this projection (which all plane ſun- 
dials may be ſaid to be of, and from whence 
it derives its name, viz. from gnomonics, 
or dialling) all the great circles of the ſphere 
are repreſented by ſtreight lines, of an in- 
determinate length; all leſſer circles, pa- 
rallel to the plane of projection, will be 
circles; and all leſſer circles, oblique to the 
projection- plane, will be either parabolas, 
ellipſes, or hyperbolas, according to their 
different obliquity. : 

NOMO'NICS, the art of dialing. 

NO STICKS (of yrw5:x0;, G. of yivuo uw 

to know) a ſect of heretics in the ſecond 

century, who arrogated to, themſelves an 
high degree of knowledge in all things ; 

. they held the ſoul of man to be of the 
ſame ſubſtance with God; that there were 
two Gods, the one good, and the other 
bad, and denied a future judgment, 

To GO, 1 to walk, or march.” 

2 to paſs, ſpeaking of money, 

3 to be accounted, or paſs for, 

4 to continue with child. 

5 to accompany, or be with, 

To GO back, 1 to retire, or retreat, 

2 to return, or go back again. 

3 to recede from, or not perform, 
| To GO beyond, 1 to go farther than. 

2 to excel, or ſurpaſs, 

3 to defraud, or trick. 

To GO by, 1 to paſs near, or cloſe to. 

2 to anſwer to, or be of ſuch a name. 

3 to follow, or take it for a rule. 
GOAD, a painted flick to prick oxen for- 

ward, 

GOAL, 1 the end of a race. 

2 a fail, or priſon, 

To GOAR, 

COAT, an animal well known. 

GOA'THERD, a keeper of gcate. 


See to Gore. 1 


560 DBOTE, an eccleſiaſtical, or church fine, 


G OO 
GOAT- mil ier, or GOA T. ſucker, a bird like 
an owl, | 
GOB, or GO'BBET, a large mouthful, or 
great piece of fleſh. | ; 
To GO/BBLE, 1 to eat 
bets. 
2 to do a thing coarſely. 
3 to make a noiſe like a turkey. 
GO'BLET (of gobeler,. F.) a large drinking 
cup. 
GO/BLIN. See Hob-goblin, 
GOD, the ſupreme Being. | 


great obs, or gob- 


GOD-FATHER, a man ſurety for a child 
in baptiſm, 
GOD-MOTHER, a woman ſurety for ; 
child when it is baptized, 
GO/DWIT, a delicate fort of fowl, generally 
called a quail, 
GO'GGLE eyed, full rolling eyes. 
GONG to the vault (in Hunting) is when the 
hare takes to the ground, like a rabbit. 
GOLD, a metal too well known to need de- 
ſcription, ö . 
GOLDEN number (in Aſtronomy) the ſame 
with Cycle of the moon; which ſee, If 1 
be added to the year of our Lord, and that 
ſum be divided by 19, the remainder, if 
any, will be the golden number, but if 
none, the golden number is 19. 
GO'LDEN rule, See Rule of three, 
GOLDEN Feece, the figure of a ram gilt with 
gold, 
GOME, the black greaſe of a cart wheel, 
Ec. | 
GO'NDOLA, a Venetian pleaſure-boat, 
GONDOLEER, a Venetian waterman that 
ſteers a gondola, 
GOUNORRHOE'A, L.. (of voher, C. of 
yon the ſeed, and pew to flow) an int. 
luntary emiſſion of the ſeed, commonly 
called the running of the reins. 
GOOD, 1 wholeſome, or fit to eat. 
2 honeſt, virtuous, | 
3 ſober, moderate, 
4 kind, or bountiful, 
8 gracious, or full of clemeney. 
6 laudible, or praiſe worthy. 
7 convenient, or commodious. 
8 ſufficient, or allowable, 
9 well made, 
10 profitable, or advantageous. 
11 wholeſome, or ſalutary. 
12 proper, or of ſervice to. 
13 handſome, or beautiful. 
14 able, or ſufficient. 8 
15 great, or longing, as a good mind to 
2a thing. 
GOO/DNESS, 1 the being good. 
2 beneficence, or mercy. 
3 piety, or religion. | 
4 lap, or juice of plonts. 


GOοο 


1 


5 the gravy of meats. 
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GOOGE (of gorge, F,) a tool uſed by car - 


ters, &c. 
GHOSE, 1 a breach, or paſſage, worked by 
the ſea, a 
2 a well-known fowl, 
3 an iron uſed by tailors. 
4 ſappy fellow. 7 
GOO'SEBERRY, a fruit well known. 
GORE, I 2 triangular piece, ſewed into a 
- garment to widen 1t, 
2 clotted blood. - - 
o GORE, 1 to prick, or ng. 

8 to puſh with the horn, as a bull, &c, 

does, | | ; 

GORGE, F. 1 the crop of a fowl. 

2 the throat, or gullet. | 

GORGE (in Architecture) is the narroweſt 
rart of the Tuſcan or Doric capitals, Iy- 
ing between the aſtragal, above the ſhaft of 

- the pillar and the annulets. It 1s alſo a 
kind of concave moulding, larger but not 
ſo deepas a Scotia, which ſerves for com- 
partments, &Cc, - 5 

GORGE (in Fortification) is the entrance of 
the platform of any place. 

GORGE, in all other outworks, is the in- 
terval betwixt the wings on the fide of the 
great ditch, But it ought to be obſerved, 
that all the gorges are deſtitute of para- 
pets ; becauſe, if there were any, the be- 
ſiegers, having taken poſſeſſion of a work, 
might make uſe thereof, to defend them- 
ſelves from the ſhot of the place; ſo that 
they are only fortified with palliſadoes, to 
prevent a ſurprize. 

GORGE of a baſtion, is nothing elſe but the 
prolonging of the courtins from the angle 
with flanks, to the centre of the baſtion 
where they meet; but when the baſtion is 
fat, its gorge is a right line, which termi- 

nates the dilance comprehended between 
two flanks. 

GORGE of A ravelin, or of a half toon, is 
the ipace contained between the extremities 
of the two faces on the fide of the place, 

CURGEOUS, coſtly, ately, ſplendid, mag- 
niticent. : 

GCORGET (of gorgette, F.) 1 a woman's 

ſtomacher. 
2 a piece of plate worn about the neck by 
the officers of foot ſoldiers, 

To GORMANDIZE, to eat greedily, 

GO'SLING, or GO'SLIN, 1 a young gooſe, 
2 a ſubſtance growing on the hazle. 

GO'SPEL, a title given, more eſpecially, to 
the writings of the four evangeliſts. 

CO'SPELLER, one that reads the goſpel in 
a cathedral, or collegiate church, 

GOSSHAWK, a bird of prey. 

GOSSIP, 1 a godfather, or godmother, 

2 one that goes too often a viſiting, 

GOTHIC (ot gethique, F.) of, or belonging 
to the Goth. 


GOTHIC (or madern) ArchiteRture, is that 


| 


| 


G R A 
which is far removed from the manner and 


proportions of the antique, having its or- 
naments wild and chimerical, and its pro- 


files incorrect. However, it is oftentimes 


found very ſtrong, and appears very rich 

and pompous, and particularly in ſeveral 

Engliſh cathedrals, This manner of build - 

ing came originally from the north, whence 

it was brought by the Goths into Germany, 
and has ſince been introduced into other 
countries. 
To GO'VERN (of gouwerner, F.) to rule, 
manage, or take care of. 
GO"VERNMENT, 1 rule, or dominion. 

2 the | a or place governed, 

3 the form, or manner of ruling, 
GOVERNOR, 1 a ruler, or commander. 

2 a tutor, or teacher, 

GOURD, a kind of plant of the nature of 
melons or cucumbers, 
GOU'RNET, the name of a fiſh. 
GOUST, or GOUT (of goxr, F.) 1 taſte, 
ſkill, or knowledge in painting, poetry, 
&c, * | 
2 inclination, or affection. 
GOUT (of goure, F.) a painful diſeaſe in 
the joints, 
GOU'TY, 1 that has the gout, 
2 clumſy, or ill made, 
GOWN, a garment well known. 
To GRA'/BBLE, to handle untowardly. 
GRACE (of gratia, L, of gratus kind) 1 fa- 
vour, or mercy, 

2 agrecableneſs, or good air. 

3 a ſhort prayer, ſaid before or after meals. 

4 pardon, 

5 privilege, or licence. 
GRADA'TION (of grodatio, L. of gradus a 

ſep) 1 a going ſtep by ſtep, 

2 a figure in rhetoric, connecting the ſub- 

ſequent to the precedent. 
GRA“ GOAL, adj. by degrees. 
GRADUAL, ſub. that part of the maſs, that 
is ſung, or ſaid between the epiſtle and 
goſpel. | 
GRA'DUATE, one that has taken a degree 
in the univerſity, 
To GRAFF, or GRAFT (of grefer, F.) 

1 to innoculate, or plant a ſcion in ano- 

ther ſtock, 

2 to lengthen. s 
GRAIN, F. (of granum, L. a corn) 1 all 

ſorts of corn, | 

2 the 24th part of a penny weight. 

3 the vein of wood, &c. 

4 a ſmall part of any thing. : 
Arai nſt the GRAIN, 1 contrary to the way 

the fibres of wood, &c. run, 

2 againſt one's inclinations, 
GRAMERCY, I thank you. 
GRAMINEOUS (of gramineus, L. of gra- 

men graſs) graſſy, or belonging to graſs. 
GRAMINEQUS plants (in Botany) are ſuch 

. 
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as have long narrow leaves, like graſs, and 
no foot-ſtalks, p 
GRA/MMAR (of ypapupalinn, G. of yga peru 

a letter) is the art of ſpeaking or writing 

a language aright. 5 
GRAMMA RIAN, one that is ſkilled in, or 

that teaches grammar. : : 
GRAMMA'TICAL, of, or belonging to 


grammar. . 
GRAMMA”TICASTER, a bad grammarian, 
_GRA!MPUS, a young whale, 
GRANADTER, See Grenadier, 


GRANA/DO, or GRENADO (of grenade, | 


F.) is a little hollow globe, or ball of iron, 
or other metal, about two inches and a half 
in diameter, which being filled with fine 
powder, is ſet on fire by the means of a 
ſmall fuſee, faſtened to the touch-hole; 
as ſoon as it is kindled, the caſe flies into 
many pieces, much to the damage of all 
that ſtand near. | 
GRA'NARY (of granarium, L. of granum 
corn) the place where corn is kept. _ 
GRA'NATE, a precious ſtone of a reddiſh 


colour, 


GRAND, F. (of grandis, L. great) 1 great, 


vaſt, large. 
2 conſiderable, or of great value. 
3 lofty, ſumptuous. 
4 chief, principal, | 
GRANDELE,, a nobleman of Spain, Portugal, 


&c. 

GRA NDURE, or GRA NDEUR, pomp, 
ſtate, magnificence. 

+ GRANDVLOQUENCE (of grandiloguen- 
tia, L. of grandis great, and loquor to 


ſpeak) ſtately eloquence, or loftineſs of 


ſpeech. 

GRAND Seignor, a title given to the em- 
peror of the Turks, 

To GRANT, 1 to give, or allow. 

2 to acknowledge, own, or confeſs. 
GRANT, conceflion, permiſſion, privilege. 
GRANTEE, he, or ſhe, to whom the 

grant is made. 5 
GRAN TOR, he, or ſhe, that makes, or 

has made a grant. 

GRA“/PHICAL {of yeaqpize;, G. of yeapw 
to deſcribe) exact, perfect, excellent, fine 
and curious, done to the life. 

To GRA'PPi.F, 1 to graſp, or lay hold of. 
2 to contend, or ſtrive with. 

3 to combat, vr ſtrive againſt, as one's 

paſſions, 

GRA/SHOPPER, an inſect well known. 

To GRASP, to incloſe in the hand, or ſeize 


upon. | 
To GRASP at, to endeavour ſtrenuouſly to 
obtain, 
GRASS, herbage for cattle, 
GRASS veel, rogation week. | 
GRATE, 1 a weil known utenſil to make 
a coal fire in, 
2 a lattice, or window made of bars, 


GRA 


To GRATE (of grater, F. lerape, o 
rub —_ ET m hy 
2 to offend, or vex. 
3 to put up a lattice, or gratey 
GRA'TEFUL, 1 pleafant, or agreeable 
2 thankful, or full of gratitude. . 
GRATIFICA'TION (of gratificatio, I. of 


mug to gratify) 1 preſent, or free 


2 pleaſuring, or doing a favour to one, 

5 3 — or | main 
o GRAVTIFY (of gratificor, L. of 

eee 
2 to indulge, or let one have his will. 
3 to recompence, or make amends for, 
4 to pleaſe, or ſatisfy one's ſelf, 
8 Gracious, 
„ L. 2 freely, or for nothing. 
2 without of ee — 
GRATITUDE, F. (of gratitude, L. of ge. 
tus grateful) freely done, without hie, 
or reward. 

GRATUITY, a preſent, or free gift, 

To GRA TTULATE. See to Congratuley, 

GRAVE, F. (of gravis, L. weighty) 1 f- 

, ſerious, 
2 ſerious, ſolid, as a grave diſcourſe, 
3 modeſt, not gaudy, as a colour, 
4 dull, or hollow. | 

GRAVE, ſub. a hole dug in the earth to 

bury the dead, 

GRA'VEL (of gravelle, F.) x ſmall fins, 
2 ſand, &c. in the kidneys, &c, 

To GRAVEL, 1 to cover a walk, xt. with 

gravel, | 
2 to perplex, or embaraſs. 

GRA/VER (of graveur, F.) an ingravet. 
2 a tool to ingrave with, 

To GRA'VITATE, to weigh, 

GRA'VITY (of gravitas, L. of gravis he- 

vy) 1 heavineſs, weightineſs. 
2 ſoberneſs, ſeriouſneſs. 

GRAVITY (in Philoſophy) is that forcedy 
which bodies are carried, or tend towards 
tue centre of the earth, or ſun. 

GRAVITY abſolute, is that property which 
is in all bodies equally in proportion to tht 
quantity of matter they contain, withon 
any regard to their bulks; . ſo that a pound 
weight of wood is ſaid to be as heavy t- 
lutely, as a pound of iron, But 

GRAVITY ſpecific, or relative, is tht 
by which one body is heavier than zu- 
other of the ſame dimenfion, and is a 
ways as the quantity of matter under that 
dimenfion. Thus a cubical inch of iron u 
heavier than a cubical inch of wood 
the particles which compoſe the iron de, 
ing more ſolid, and more cloſely compacked 
together; or which is the ſame, having 
fewer interſtices or vacuities between them, 
than thoſe of the wood; there is aftwil 
more matter contained under the fame di- 


menſions in iron than in wood; 1 


* 
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GRE 
ſore iton is ſaid to be ſpecifically heavier 


. wood. ; 
cx ITY accelerate, is the force of gravi- 


conſidered, as growing greater, the 

05 it is to the attracting body, or 
point. 8 

CRA VITA T ION, weighing. : 

GRAVITATION (in Philoſophy) is a preſ- 
ſure that a body, by the force of its gravity, 
exerts on another body under it. 

GRAY, 1 a fort of aſn- calour. 

2 a wild beaſt called a badger. 

GRAY-bound, a ſort of hunting dog. 

GRAY'LING, a fiſh ſo called. 

To GRAZE, 1 to feed on graſs, &c. 

2 to'glance or rub againſt, as a bullet does. 
GRA/ZIER, one that deals in, or fattens 
cattle, | 

GREASE (of graiſſe, F.) fat. 

GREAT, 1 big, large, or huge. 

2 violent, or impetuous. 

3 intimate, or familiar, 

4 deep, or profound. 

5 noble, or grand. 

6 long, as a great while ſince. 

7 remarkable, notorious, 

$ grievous, troubleſome, 

9 famous, extraordinary. | 

CREAT bear (in Aftronomy). See Urſa 
mayor, 

GREAT circle ſailing, is the manner of 
conducting a ſhip in, or rather pretty near 
the arch of a great circle, that paſſes 
through the zenith of the two places, viz, 
from whence ſhe came, and to which ſhe 
is bound. 

CREAT circles of the ſphere, or globe, are 
thoſe whoſe planes paſſing through the 
centre of the ſphere, divide it into two 
equal parts, or hemiſpheres, of which there 
are fix drawn on the globe, viz, the meri- 
dian, horizon, equator, ecliptic, and the 

two colures; which fee. 

pgs {of greves, F.) armour for the 


eps. | 

CRECIAN, 1 one born in Greece. 

2 one ſkilled in the Greek language, 
CRE'CISM, the idiom, or property of the 
Greek language. 

CREE'DY, 1 hungry, gluttonous. 

2 ravenous, voratious. 

3 covetous, or avaricious, 

4 ambitious, or greedy of honours, 
CREEN, 1 of the colour of graſs, &c. 

2 not ripe, as fruit, 

3 freſh, or newly done. 

4 not dry, as wood. 

5 raw, or unexperienced. 

GREEN finch, a ſinging bird. 

CREEN veuſe, a garden houſe, for the pre- 
wars of ſuch plants as cannot bear the 
cold. 

To GREET, to ſalute. 

CREET. See Grit, 


GRO 


CREGCRIAN year, the new account, or 
new ſtyle, inſtituted upon the reformation 
of the kalendar, by Pope Gregory XIII. 
(from whom it takes the name) in the 
year 1582 ; whereby ten days being taken 
out of the month of October, the days of 
their months go always ten days before 
ours; as for inſtance, their eleventh is our 
firſt day, Which new ſtyle, or account, is 
uſed in moſt parts beyond the ſeas, 

GRENADVER, F. a ſoldier, 

GPICE, a young wild boar, 

GRIVDELIN, a changeable colour of white 
and red, | 

GRIDIR ON, an utenſil for broiling meat. 

GRIEF, ſorrow, or affliction. 

GRVEVANCE, wrong, or injury. 

To GRIEVE, 1 to trouble, or vex. 

2 to be grieved, or vexed, _ 

GRUVEVOUS, 1 heavy, or weighty, 

2 inſufterable, or inſupportable, 
3 very bad, or terrible, a 
4 odious, or enormaus. 
5 horrible, or hideous, 
6 grand, or very great. 

GRIFFIN (of gr:fcn, F.) a fabulous creatures 

GRIG, a ſmall ee}, 

GRTLLIADE (of grillade, F.) broiled meat. 

GRIM, ſour and auſtere in countenance. 

GRIMA!CE, F. 1a wry mouth, or a diſtor- 

tion of the face, 
2 diſſimulation, or hypocrily. | 

To GRIN, 1 to wry the mouth, or ſhew 

the teeth, 
2 to force a laugh, in a contemptuous 
manner, 

To GRIND, 1 to break corn ſmall with a 

mill, 
2 to ſharpen a tool on a grind- ſtone. 

3 to gnaſh the teeth together, 

4 to rub to a fine powder in a mortar, &c, 
5 to prepare colours. 
6 to oppreſs the poor, 

GRINDERS, the great teeth of an animal, 
that break the meat in chewing. 

GRIND. tene, or GRUNDLE-ftone, a ſtone 
uſed by workmen to ſharpen their tools 
upon. 

To GRIP E, 7 to ſeize, or lay hold on- 

2 to ſqueeze hard with the hand. 
3 to cauſe gripings, or pain in the guts, 
4 to oppreſs, or keep under, 

CRI SLV, 1 hideous, frightful. 

2 ſpeckled with black and White. > 

GRIST, 1 corn ground, or fit for grinding. 
2 profit, or advantage, 

GRIT, 1 earth, or the upper ſubſtance of 

the ground. 
2 quſt of ſtones, or metals, 

To GROAN, 1 to fetch deep and hard ſighs. 

2 (in Hunting) to make a noiſe as a buck, 
Joes at rutting time. 

GROAT, 1 a ccin of four pence value. 
2 (in the plural number) large oatmeal, 
Cc GR 


GRO 
GROCE (of graſſe, F.) twelve dozen. 
GRO'CER, a perſon who deals in foreign 
fruits, ſpices, &c. | 
GRO'GRAM, a ſtuff made of ſilk and hair. 
GROIN, the parts about the privities. 
GROOM, one who looks after horſes. 
GROOM-porter, an officer of the king's 
court, who has the direction of games. 
GROOM of the fole, an officer that takes 
charge of the king's wardrobe, 
GROOVE, 1, a gutter, or channel, in wood 
ſtone, &c. | 
2 a paſſage for air into a mine, 
To GROPE, to feel untowardly. 
GROSS, adj. 1 thick, coarſe, 
2 fat, corpulent. 
3 palpable, notorious, 
GROSS, ſub, (of gros, F.) 1 the generality, 
or moſt part. 
2 the body, as of an army, : 
GROSS weight, the whole weight of any 
ſort of merchandiſe, including the caſk, 
bag, &c. it 1s contained in, 
GROT, or GRO'TTO (of grette, F. or of 
grotta, It.) a vault, or cave. 
GROTE SK, or GROTE/SQUE 2 (of gro- 
teſue, F.) comical, pleaſant, apt to make 
one laugh, ridiculous. 


GROTESK--2vork (in Painting and Carving) | 


antic or rude figures, and ſometimes it is 
uſed for any miſhapen thing. 
GROVE, a little wood. 
To GRO'VEL, 1 to creep, or crawl on 
the ground, 
2 tobe low in the world. 
3 to write in a low ſtyle, k 
To GROWL, to grumble, or mutter, 
GROUND, 1 the earth. 
2 land belonging to one, 
3 reaſon, bafis, or foundation, 
4 that part of a lace, &c. before the flower 
are worked on it. | 


5 (in the plural number) the principles of | 


any art, ſcience, language, &c. 
6 (in the plural number) the dregs of any 
liquor. | 
GROUND iy, the herb gill, or alchoof, 
GROUND plates (in Architecture) are the 
outermoſt pieces of timber, lying on, or 
near the ground, and framed into one an- 
other with morteſſes, and tenons of the 
Joiſts, the ſummer and girders ; and ſome- 
times the trimmers for the ſtair-caſe and 
chimney-way, and the binding-Joiſts, 
To gain GROUND, 1 to come nearer, 
2 to get the better, 
GROUNDLING, a fiſh ſo called, 
GROUNSEL, x the threſhold of a door. 
2 a ſort of herb. . 


* GROUP (in Painting) complication, or knot | 


of figures. 
GRO/UPAGE (in Horſemanſhip) a kind of 
lofty manage, or higher than the ordinary 
curvet, | 
A 


GUG 
GROUT-head, 1 one that has a huge heat 
of his own, 
2 the name of a fiſh, 
To GROW, 1 to flowith, thrive, or wax 
bigger. | | 
2 to become, to prove, 
3 to take root, as plants, and trees new ſet, 
4 to advance, or increaſe in, or towards, 
GRUB, 1a ſort of worm, or maggot. 
2 a dwarf, or one of a ſmall ſtature. 
To GRUB p, to root up, or dig up trees, 
buſhes, &c. ä 
To GRU'BBLE, or to GRO'BBLE, to ſearch 
or fee] about, or all over. : 
To GRUDGE, 1 to think much of, or to 
envy one a thing. 
2 to repine, or murmur at. 
GRU DGE, hatred, or ill will. 
GRUVEL, a ſort of pottage made of oatmeil, 
Eee. 
GRUFF, grim- fac'd, dogged, or four-look'd, 
GRUM. See Grim, 
To GRU!/MBLE, 1 to mutter, or murmur, 
2 to rumble, as the guts, &c. 
GRU/MMEL, an herb, ſo called. 
GRU'/MOUS (of grumoſus, L. of grunu : 
clot, or lump) full of clots, or lumps, 
GRUMOUS roots (in Botany) knotty roots 
faſtened to one head. . 
To GRUNT, or to GRU!NTLE (of ende, 
F.) 1 to grumble, or mutter. 


2 to make a noiſe, as a ſow doe, 


GUARANTEE, a ſurety, or perſon engzged 
to ſee treaties, &c. performed, 

GUARD (of garde, F.) 1 defence, or yro- 

tection. 

2 watch, or perſons appointed to watch a 
nights. 

3 the hilt of a ſword. 

4 the hem of a garment. 

GUARD (in military affairs) is a duty per- 
formed by a body of men to ſecure the at- 
my, or place, from being ſurprized by the 
enemy. 

Advanced GUARD, a party of horſe beyond, 
but within fight of the main guard, de- 
ſigned for the greater ſecurity of the camp, 

GUARDIAN, he that has the tuition or 
care of a ward, 

GU'/DGEON, a ſmall fiſh, | 

GUE'RDON, F. recompence, or reward. 

GUE'RITE, F. (in Fortification) is a {mal 
tower of wood, or ſtone, placed uſualiy on 
the point of a baſtion, or on the angles of 
the ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, who 1s to 
take care of the ditch, and to look out 
againſt a ſurprize. Ss 

To GUESS, to divine, or conjecture. 

GUEST, a perſon invited to, or received 
a feaſt, : 

GU'GAWS, or GEWGAWS, trifles, © 
bawbles, 3 

To GUOCLE, to make a noiſe, like # 
{mall-mouthed bottle while it is 2 
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GUN 


To GUIDE (of guider, F.) to Jead, or con- 


duct. 
GUIDON, F. 1 a ſtandard of a troop. 
2 4 ſtandard bearer, 
GUILD, 1 a tribute, or tax. 
2 an amercement, or fine. 
3 2 fraternity, or company. ; 
GUILD ball, the chief hall in a city. 
VILE, fraud, or deceit. - 
GUILT, a conſciouſneſs of having committed 
a crime, or fault. ; 
GUULTLESS, innocent, or not guilty, 


GUILTY, culpable, or that hath committed 


a fault. : 
GUISE, F. faſhion, mode, or cuſtom. | 


4 
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GUINEA, or GUI'NEY, a gold coin 


21 8. value, 


' GUITAR (of guitarre, F.) a muſical inſtru- 


ment, 
GULF, or GULPH (of golfe, F.) 1 ſuch a 
narrow part of the ocean, as runs up into 


the land, through narrow paſſages or 


ſtreights. 
2 an abyſs, or unmeaſurable depth. 
GULL, a ſea fowl. | 
2 a cheat, or impoſture. Tas 
GULLET (of goulor, F.) the wind-pipe, or 
weaſand, 
GULLY-gut, a glutton. : : 
To GULP, 1 to ſwallow down, with a noiſe. 
2 to pant, 
GUM (of gummi, L.) 1 a fort of congealed 
juice, that iſſues out of certain trees, &Cc, 


2 part of the jaw wherein the teeth are | 


let, 
GUN, a fire-arm well known. l 
GUN- powder, a compoſition of ſulphur, nitre, 
and charcoal-duft, 
CU'NNER, 1 a perſon ſkilled in gunnery. 
2 a perſon that fires the guns. 
GU'NNERY, is the art of charging, mount- 
ing, levelling, &c. of great guns, mortar- 
pieces, &c, 

GUNNTER's chain, a chain invented by Mr. 
Gunter, and much uſed in ſurveying land. 
GUNTER's line, or the line of numbers, is an 

invention of Mr. Edward Gunter's, a pro- 


feſſor of geometry at Greſham · college. It 


is only the logarithms laid off upon ſtraight 
lines; and its uſe is for performing ope- 
rations of arithmetic, by means of a pair 
of compaſſes, or even without, by ſliding 
_ of thoſe lines of numbers by each 
other, 

CUNTER's quadrant, is a quadrant of wood, 
braſs, &c, being partly a Rtereographical 
Projection upon the plane of the equinoctial, 
the eye being in one of the poles, where 
the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon are arches 


GYP 

of circles; but the hour-circles are all 
curves drawn by means of the ſeveral alti- 
tudes of the ſun, for ſome particular lati- 
tude every day in the year, The uſe of 
this inſtrument is to find the hour of the 
day, the ſun's azimuths, &c. and alſo to 
find the altitude of any odect, &c. | 

GUNTER's ſcale, uſually called by ſeamen 
the gunter, is a large plain ſcale, with the 
lines of artificial fines, tangents, verſed 
fines, &c. laid off upon ftraight lines on it, 
ſo contrived to a line of numbers upon it, 
that by means of this ſcale, and a pair of 
compaſſes, all the caſes of plain and ſphe- 
rical trigonometry may be ſolved tolerably 
exact, and conſequently all queſtions in na- 
vigation, dialling, &c. may be worked by it. 

To GUSH, to pour, or run out ſuddenly, 
and with force. | 

GUI'SSET (of gouſſer, F.) a triangular piece 
of cloth, put into ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. 

GUST (of guſtus, L. of guſto to taſte) 1 taſte, 

or reliſh, 
2 deſire, or inclination. 
3 a ſudden blaſt, or puff of wind, 

GU'STABLE, agreeable, or pleaſant to the 
taſte, 

GUSTO, It. taſte, ſavour, or reliſh. 

GUTS, the bowels, or inteſtines, 

GUITT2A, L. drops (in Architecture) are cer. 
tain parts, in figure like little bells, which 
being fix in number, are placed below the 
triglyphs, in the architrave of the Doric or- 
der. Theſe are thus named from their 
ſhape, reſembling the drops of water, that 
having run along the triglyphs, ſtill hang 
under the cloſure between the pillars, 

GU'TTER (of gontiere, F.) a canal, or ſpout, 
to carry off the rain water. 

GUTTURAL, F. (of guttur, L, the throat) 
of, or through the throat, | 

GUTTURAL lter, that fills the throat in 
the pronunciation, 

To GU!ZZLE, to drink much, or greedily. 

GYMNA/SIARCH (of yuuraciagxns, G. 


of yujuvacio a place of exerciſe, and ag- 


X29; a ruler) a chief ſchoolmaſter, or the 
head of a college. | 

GYMNA/STICS, that part of phyſic which 
teaches to preſerve health by exerciſe. 

GYMNO'SOPHISTS (of yuurooopipng, G. 

of yujuv; naked, and ropipng a ſophiſter) 

a ſort of Indian philoſophers, who went 
naked, and lived in woods and deſarts. 


GYNAECO/CRACY (of ywainoxeaha, G. 


of yuyn a woman, and xgalo; power) femi- 
nine rule, or petticoat government. 
GY/PSY, See Gipf, 
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AAE, or HAKE, a fiſh ſo ealled. 
HA'BERDASHER, 1 a ſeller of hats. 
2 à ſeller of ſmall wares. | | 

HA'BERDINE, a ſort of ſalt fiſh. 

HABFERGEON, or HABE/RGION (of hau- 
bergeon, F.) a little coat of mail, or only 

zeves and gorget of mail, 

HA/BILEMEN'T, or HABTLIMENT (of 
babillement, F.) apparel, cloathing, or attire. 

HA'BIT (of babitus, L. of babeo to poſſeſs) 
1 garb, attire, or dreſs, 

2 uſe, or caſtom, 
3 conſtitution, or diſpoſition of the body, 
or mind. 

HA/BITABLE, that may be inhabited. 

HABITA'TION (of habitatro, L. of habito to 
dwell) a dwelling, or place of abode. 

HAP!”'TUAL, grown to a habit by long uſe, 
cuſtomary. | 

To HABI”'TUATE, to accuſtom, to inure, 
to uſe one to a thing, or to bring one to it 
by uſe and cuſtom. 

HAB-H AB, rafhly, or at a venture, 

HACK, a hackney coach, &c. 

To HACK (of bacher, F.) to cut, or hew. 

HA'CKNEY, 1 any thing let out to hire. 
2 any thing uſed common. 

HA'/DDOCK, a fiſh ſo called. 

HAU/MORRHAGE (of aimeptayia, G. of 
alu blood, and pryvu to burit) an exceſ- 
five, or continual flux of blood. 

HAU/MORRHOIDES (of aiwoppoic, G. of 
aiua blood, and pew to flow) the piles, or 
an inflammation in the veins of the funda- 
ment. 

H/AERESIARCH (of aizeriagcyn;, G. of 
digte an herety, and ag chief) an arch- 
heretic, or the chief of n hereſy. 

HAF T, a handle, as of a Knife, &c. 

| HAG, 1 a witch, or ſorcereſs. 

2 a night mare. | 
3 a kind of fiery meteor appearing on mens 
hair, or on horſes manes. 

To HAG, to rorment, vex, or tire one. 

HAG ARD Fare, one that has for ſome time 
prey'd for herſelf before ſhe was taken. 


HA /GGAS, or HA/GGES, a ſoit of pudding, 


made of liver, lights, and the like. 
To HA GLE, 1 to ſtand hard in buying. 
2 to cut unhandſomely. 
IHalIL, ſub. 1 a meteor well known. 
2 an old way of ſaluting, which is the 
| ſane as, all health to you, 
HAIL, ., healthful, or ſound. 
HABL-fones, ſmall globules of the mcteor 
hail. 
HATVNOUS (of haineux, F.) odious, deteſt- 
able, horrible, abominable, enormous. 
HAIR, a flexible ſubſtance growing on the 
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HA'LBERD, or HA'LBARD, a weapon 
well known. ; 
HALBERDF/ER, one who carries a halberd, 


led a king's fiſher, who when the maketh 
her neſt, and breedeth her young, the ſea 

is calm end ſtill. f 

HA'LCYON days, days of peace and tranqull. 
lity. . 

To HALE, to drag, or pull along. 

HALF, a moiety. 

HALF moon (in Fortification) is an out-work 
having only two faces, forming together a 
ſaliant angle, which is flank'd by ſome part 
of the place, and of the other baſtiogs, 
See N, fig. 12. | 

They are ſometimes raiſed before the 
courtins, when the ditch is a little wider 
than it ſhould be; and they are much the 
ſame as ravelins, only the gorge of the 
half-moon is made bending in like a bow, 
and moſt commonly covers the point of a 
baſtion 3 whereas ravelins are placed before 
the courtin 3 but they are defeCtive, as 
being not well flanked, 

HALF -tangent, See Scale, 
HALF-tongue, a party jury, impanneled upon 
any cauſe wherein a foreigner is a party, 
HALL (of bale, F.) 1a great room at the 

entrance of a houſe, 

2 a public building belonging to a ſociety, 
3 a place of pleading, or court of juſtice, 
4 a room wherein all the ſervants of a great 

family dine, &c. 

HALLELU/JAH. See Allelujab. 

HA'LLIBUT, a fiſh like a plaice. 

To HA/LLOW, 1 to conſccrate, or tender 

ſacred, a 
2 to whoop, or halloo after. 

3 to ſet on the dogs. 
4 to ſhout, or make a great noiſe. 

HA! LUCINA/TION (of Ballucinatis, L. of 
hailucinor to olunder) a blundering, 2 ma- 
king an overſight, a miſtake, 

HALM, the item, or ſtalk of the corn from 
the root to the ear. 

HALO, L. (of xa to breathe, or caſt out à 
vapour) is a certain meteor in figure of 
bright circle, encompaſſing the ſun, moon, 
or a ſtar, eſpecially the moon, | 

Theſe halos ſometimes ' appear colour'd 
like the rainbow, and Sir Iſaac Neuton, 
in his Optics, ſhews that they ariſe from 
the ſun or moon's ſhining through 2 thin 
cloud, conſiſting of globules of hail, er 
water all of the ſame fize, 

HA/LO (in Phyſic) the red circle that for- 
rounds the nipples of the breaſts of wm. 

HA'/LSONG, the pillory. 

To HALT, 1 to go lame. 

2 to ſtand ſtill, : 

HALTER, a rope, or cord, to tie about 
tho neck of a malefactor, horſe, c. 


HA'LYMOTE, a — HAM, 


ALC TON, L. (of «Xxvoy, G.) a bird cal. 
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HAN 
HAM, 1 the part behind the knee of an ani- 
ma} body. 

2 the leg and thigh of a hog. 

4 a home, or dwelling place. 

4 a borough, or village. 2 
HaME, the name of a horſe's collar. 
HA'MLET (a dim. of bam, a burrough, or 

village) 1 a little village. ; 

2 2 diviſion of a town, or ſuburbs of a city, 

as the tower hamlets, e. | 
To HA/MMEL, See to Haniſtring. 
HAMMER, a well known tool, uſed by 
moſt mechanics. 
HA'MMOCK, a little hanging ſea bed. 
HAMPER, „ HAYNAPER, a panier, a 
fort of large haſket, 
To HAMPER, to intangle, or perplex. 
To Ha M STRING, to hough, or cut the 


ham. Ie 
Haven (of banche, F.) "the hip, part of 


the vody, . 
Hab, member of the body, well 
known, | | 
2 th: dex of 4 clock, watch, &c. 
3 urlang; or notes 
3 ſignata : or gn manual. 
4 a meaſuz- uin horſemanſhip. 

5 a parce! ards. GE a 
HA ND FUL, pouch as can be graſped in 
tis hand, | 
HANUKERCHER, or HANDKER- 


CHIFF, a pi-ce of ſilk, linnen, &c. for 

winng the face, Kc. | 

HANNULE, the pert of any inſtrument, &c, 
that is to be held in the hand. ; 

To HA/NDLE, 1 to hold, or feel with the 

hand, 

2 to manage, mind, or take care of. 

3 to treat of, or reaſon upon. 
4 to uſe, manage, or treat. 
HA'NDMAID, or HA!'NDMAIDEN, a 

maid ſervant, 

HANDSOME, 1 beautiful, comely, 

2 fine, genteel, 

3 eloquent, or well ſpoken, 

4 ſmart, as a handſome ſtroke. 

HANDY, ready with the hand. 

HANDY-wsrk, work done by the hand. 

To HANG, 1 to fix, or ſuſpend upon, 

2 to line a room with tapeſtry, 

3 to ſtrangle a malefactor. 

4 to be ſuſpended upon. | 
HA'NGER, a ſhort crooked ſword. | 
HANK, 1 a ſkeen of thread, or ſilk. 

2 fondneſs, or great inclination for. 

To HA'NKER after, to covet, or be deſi- 
rous of, 

HANS-IN-KELDER, Du. Jack in the 
cellar, a Dutch expreſſion, grown 1nto uſe 
among the Engliſh, when they drink to a 
woman big with child, 


HAN 
many, 


. : . 
SE towns, certain free towns in Ger- 
being twenty ſeven in number, as 


Magdenburg, Lubeck, Hamburgh, &c, 


HAR 


which are joined in a league offenGve and 
defenſive, againſt all enemies whatſoever. 
HANSEATIC, belonging to the Hanſe towns. 


|| HANSEL, the money taken upon the firſt 


part ſold of any commodity, or the firſt 
ſold in the morning. | | 
To HAINSEL, 1 to give hanſel. 
2 to uſe a thing the firſt time. 
HAP, chance, accident, hazard. 
To HAP, to happen, or fall out. 
To HA/PPEN, to befal, or come to paß. 
HA/PPY, 1 blefled, or in felicity. 
2 lucky, or fortunate. 
3 excellent, or eloquent. 
HAPSE, a ſort of bolt to faſten a door, &c. 
HARA'NGUE, F. a ſpeech, diſcourſe, or 
oration. | 
To HA'RASS (of Baraſſer, F.) 1 to tire, 
weary out, or fatigue. 
2 to ruin a country with continual inroads, 


&c. 
HA RBINGER, a fore- runner, or a preparer 
of the way. 
HA'RBOUR, 1 a port, or place for ſhips to 
ride in, 
2 ſhelter, ſanctuary, or place of refuge. 
HARD, 1 firm, ſolid, not ſoft. 
2 tough, not tender. 
3 ſad, grievous, 
4 ill, evil, bad, 
5 rigorous, cruel, ſevere, 
6 acid, or ſowr, 
7 uncouth, not poliſhed, as a hard fiyle in 
Writing. 
8 difficult, or obſcure. 
9 covetous, or auſtere. 
10 thick, or dull, as of hearing. 
21 dry, or ſtiff, the contrary of mellow and 
ſoft, as in painting. | 
HARDS of flax and hemp, the coarſer part 
ſeparated from the fine, 
HA/RDSHIP, trouble, fatigue, labour, tra- 
vel, &c. 
HARDY, 1 inured to hardſhip, 
2 bold, daring, couragious. 
HARE, a well known animal. 
HARE-brain'd, heedleſs, or careleſs. 
HARE. foot, 1 the name of an herb. 
2 the name of a bird. 
HARE-/ip, a lip cloven, or parted like that 
of a hare. 
To HARE, to hurry, or confuſe. 
HA'/RIER, a ſort of dog, uſed to hunt hares. 
HA/RIOT, or HE/RIOT), the beſt beaſt 
that a tenant has at the hour of his death, 
due by cuftom to the lord of a manour. 
HA'RLOT, a proſtitute, or whore. 
HARM, 1 prejudice, or miſchief. 
2 hurt, or damage. 
diſaſter, or accident. 
HARMO/NICAL, or HARMONIC, 
or belonging to harmony, 
HARMO'NICAL, or mufical proportion, is, 
when of three quantities, or numbers, fel 


of, 


HA U 


firſt hath the ſame ratio to the third, as the 
difference between the firſt and ſecond hath 
to the difference between the ſecond and 
third. ; 

HA'RMONY (of harmonia, L. of dgwona, 
G. of a to join) 1 melody, or a due 
proportion of ſounds, 

2 agreement of ſeveral things, 

HA'RNESS (of harnois, F.) 1 armour, or 
accoutrements, 

2 trappings for a horſe. 
HARP (of harpe, F.) a muſical inſtrument. 
HA'RPING iron (of barpon, F.) a kind of 
dart faſtened to the end of a rope to catch 
whales. : 5 

HARPONTER, 

whales with a harping iron. 

HARPSECORD, or + HA/RPSECOL (of 

bharpſecborde, F.) a muſical inſtrument, 

HA'RQUEBUSS (of arguebuſe, F.) a ſort of 

hand gun. 8 


HARROW, a drag with iron teeth, Ito brealæ 


the clods of earth after plowing. 

To HA'RRY (of baraſſer, F.) to haraſs, fa- 
tigue, or tire out. | 

HARSH, 1 rough, ſharp, unpleaſant, 

2 uncouth, rude, unpolite. 
3 ſevere, rigid, auſtere, 

HAR'T, a ſtag of five years old, 

HART royal, one that has been hunted by 
the king or queen, and has eſcaped with 
his life. 

HA'RVEST, the time of reaping and taking 
in of corn, &c. 

HASP, 1 a ſort of buckle, or hook. 

2 a button, to draw or ſhut a door, 

HA'/SSOCK, a cuſhion to kneel vpon in 

churches, | 
2 ſoft ſand ſtone. 

HASTE, or HAST, hurry, ſpeed, expedi- 
tion, 

To HA'STEN, to quicken, or puſh on. 

HA'STY, 1 done in hafte, 

2 impatient, unquiet. 

3 paſſionate, or ſoon angry. 
HAT, a covering for the head, 
HATCH, 1 a half door. 

2 a brood of young. 

3 a place to hy grain in. 

To HATCH, 1 to bring forth young, 

2 to invent, or deviſe, a 


3 (in Drawing) to draw ſmall ſtrokes with 


a pen. 
HA'TCHEL, or HI/TCHEL, a tool to dreſs 
hemp, flax, &c. 
HA'TCHES, flood-gates to ſtop the current 
of a river. 
HATCHET (of bacbe, F.) a little ax. 
To HATE, to deteſt, or abhor. 
To HAVE, 1 to poſſeſs, 
2 to hold, or enjoy. 


| HAVEN, a harbour, or port for ſhips. 


HAUGH, a green ſpot or plat in a valley, 


_ HAV'GHTY, proud, \lofty, arrogant. 


a man employed to dart 


| 


HEA 


To HAUL, to hale, pull, or | 

| HAULM. * See Holy.” = 

HAUNCH. See Hanch, 

HAUNT, 1 a hold of ſome beaſts. 
2 a place frequently reſorted to, 
3 a habit, 'or cuſtom, 


| To HAUNT, to frequent, or viſit often, 


HA/VOCK, 1 laughter, or deſtruction. 
2 waſte, or ſpending laviſhly, 
HAU'TBOY, See Hoboy, 


| HAUT contre, It. (in Muſic) fignifies coun- 


ter-tenor, 
HAUT drefſ«s, It. firſt treble. 
HAW, 1 the fruit of the white thom, 
2 a web, or pin in the eye, 
3 a cloſe near a houſe, 
HAWK, a bird of prey. 
HAWK of the firſt coat, a hawk in the fourth 
year, 
To HAWK, 1 to goa fowling with a hayk, 
2 to ſpit, or ſpawl. 
HA'WKER, 1 one that cries news-papers in 
the ſtreets, | 
2 a pedlar, or one who goes about the 
country ſelling wares, a 
HAY, 1 graſs, &c. cut and dried, 
2 a net to take conies with, 
3 a ſort of dance, 

HA'YWARD, one that takes care of, or 
keeps the common herd of the town, 
Hau IRD, F. 1 chance, danger, peri, or 

fortune, 
2 a game at dice, 
3 a game at tennis. 
4 a game at billiards, 
To HAZARD, to venture, or mn tht 
riſque of. e 


HAZ E, rime, or fog. 


HAZ V, rimy, thick, or foggy. ' 
HEAD, 1 that part of an animal bod) tlut 
contains the brains, &c, 

2 the top off a tree, &c. 

3 the front, or forepart, as of an army, & 

4 chief, or principal. 

5 ſpring, or ſource, 
HEAD-borough, an officer ſubordinate to 2 

conſtable, but was formerly the chief of the 

frank - pledge. 8 
HEAD-land, a narrow piece of land thats 

plowed a- eroſs at the ends of other lands, 
HEA Dy, 1 headftrong, or obſtinate. 

2 that flies up quickly into one's head, 
To HEAL, 1 to cure a wound, &c. 

2 to make up differences, or diviſions, 

3 to cover up with the bed-c 
HEALTH, 1 a good conſtitution of body. 

2 a mark of reſpect. h 
HEAP, a pile of things laid one upon . 

other. : 
To HEAR, 1 to receive a ſound or ice © 

the EAT. 4 
2 to be informed, or have advice of, 
3 to examine a cauſe, as a judge 


z 


4 to be favourable, or * ARS, 


HEC 


SE, x a monument, or tomb. 
gre” to carry a dead corpſe in. 
HEART, 1 the moſt noble part of the body, 

2 the middle, or centre of a place, &c. 
the ſubſtance, or goodneſs, 
To HEA/RTEN , 1 to animate, or encou- 
rage. A 

grengthen, or fortify. : 

HEARTH ** pavement before the chim- 


HbaRTLEss, 1 that has no heart. 

2 cowardly, or without courage. 

caſt down, or dejected. 

HEART, 1 well in health. 

2 chearful, or gay. | 

4 ſincere, candid, 1ngenuous, 
HEAT, 1 the oppoſite of cold, 

2 ardour, or vehemence, 

z potion, or tranſport, 

4 pimple, or puſtle, 

one turn round a courſe; 

AT (in Philoſophy) is the agitation of the 
parts of the body, and the fire contained in 
it, by which agitation a motion is produced 
in our bodies ecxiting the idea of heat in 
our minds; and that in reſpect to us, is 
only that idea; and in a hot body is no- 
thing but motion. | 

HEATH, 1 a ſort of wild ſhrub, 
2 a plain covered with heath. : 
HEATH-cock, or HEATH-powwt, a bird of 
the game, 
HEATHEN, 1 a pagan, idolater, or a wor- 
ſhipper of falſe Gods. : 
2 an atheiſt, or one that denies the being 

of a God, 0 

To HEAVE, 1 to lift up, or elevate. 
2 to ſwell as dough. 

HEAVE offerings, the firſt fruits given to the 
prieſt of the You g 

HEAVEN, 1 the ſky, or firmament. 
2 paradiſe, or the abode of heavenly be- 

ings, ü 

HEA VINESS, 1 weight, unwieldineſs. 
2 drowſineſs, or ſleepineſs. 
3 ſadneſs, ſorrowfulneſs. 
4 dulneſe, or ſtupidity. 
HEAVY, 1 weighty, ponderous. 
2 dull, or ſtupid, 
3 deep, or tireſome, as a heavy way. 
4 drowſy, or ſleepy. 
5 fad, or melancholy, 
6 rk does not go off well, as a heavy 


7 painful, or requiring much labour, 
HEBRAISM, an Hebrew idiom, or a propri- 
ety of the Hebrew language, 
HE'CATOMB (of becatombe, L. of ĩxaloubn, 
G. of alen a hundred, and Bug an ox) a 
2 of an hundred oxen, ſheep, hogs, 


XC. 
HECK, an engine uſed in the river Owſe, by 
York, to take fiſh. 
HECTIC fever (of ixl147, G. of rxw to 
hols) a continual fever, 


HEL 
 HECTOR, a bully. or braggadocio. 
HEDGE, a fence made of buſhes, &c. 
To HEDGE, 1 to encompaſs with a hedge, 
| or fence, 
2 to bet on both ſides. 
' HEDGE- hog, 1 an animal covered all over 
with ſharp briſtles, 

2 an herb, otherwiſe called trefoil, 

3 a fiſh, generally called the globe fiſh. 

4 an herb, commonly called liquoriſh, 
HEED, care, or caution. 

To HEED, to mind, remark, or obſerve. 
HEE'DFUL, 1 attentive, mindful, diligent. 
2 cautious, circumſpect, prudent, | 

' HEEL, the back part of the foot. 

HEFT, the weight of any thing. 

| HE'GIRA, a term in chronology, ſignifying | 
the epocha of the Arabians and Turks, who 
begin their computation from the day that 
Mahomet was forced to make his eſcape 
from the city of Mecca, which happened 
on Friday July 16th, A. D. 622, under 
the reign of the emperor Heraclius, 

HE'/GLER, HVGLER, or HVGGLER, a 
huckſter, or one that brings fowls, butter, 
eggs, &c. out of the country to London, 
or other markets, 6 | 

HET'FER, a young cow. 

HEIGHT, f the tallneſs of any thing. 
2 greatneſs, excellency, ſublimity. 
3 top of a thing. 
4 higheſt pitch. | 

HEIGHT of a figure. See altitude of a fi 

ure. 
HEIGHT of the pole. See Altitude of the pole, 
To HEVGHTEN, 1 to incteaſe, or aug- 
ment, a 

2 to elevate, or make chearful. 
3 to lift up higher. 

HEI'NOUS, See Hainous. 

HEI'NUSE, a roe-buck of the fourth year. 

HEIR (of bæris, L. of bæreo to ſtick cloſg to) 

one who ſucceeds to lands, or eſtates. 

HEI RESS, a female hei. 

HELCHESAITES, a ſect of heretics, ſo cal- 
led from one Helcheſaus, their principal, 
who held that it was no fin to deny Jeſus 
Chriſt in time of perſecution. 

HELD, holden, or poſſeſſed. 
2 accounted, or eſteemed. 

HELVACAL (of Nag, G. of aug the 
ſan) of, or belonging to the (un, 

HELIACAL riſing (in Aftronomy) is when 
a ſtar, having been under the ſun-beams, 
gets out ſo as to be ſeen again, 

HELIACAL ſetting of a ftar, &c. (in Allro- 
nomy) is when it, by the near approach of 
the ſun, firſt becomes inconſpicuous, This 
is reckoned in the moon, but at ſeventeen 
degrees diſtance, or thereabouts; but in the 
ſtars, *tis as ſoon. as they come within a 
whole fign of the ſun. 


HELIOCONIAN, of, or belonging to Heli- 
| | 600, 


H E M 


con, 2 hill in Phocis, ſacred to the muſes, 

HELIOCENTRIC . wA;og the fun, and 
Aueeilęor a centre, G.) of, or belonging to the 
centre of the ſun. 


HELIOCENT RIC place of a planet, is that | 


int of the ecliptic to which the planet, 
| from the ſun is referred, and is the 
ſame ay the longitude of the planet ſeen 
from the ſun. 

HE'/LIOSCOPE 4 (of nA; the ſun, and c- 

| new to obſerve, G.) a teleſcope to obſerve the 

ſun with. - 

HE'LIOTROPE +, F. (of 1algomiv, G. of 
#acog the ſun, and Tgerw to turn) 1 the 
herb turnſole, or waterwort, ſo called 
becauſe it turns its leaves and flowers to 
the ſun. 

2 the name of a precious ſtone of a green 

colour, with red ſpots, or veins, 

HELISPHE'RICAL line (of taiogw to turn, 

and? $agz a ſphere, G.) is the rumb-line 

in navigation ; and is ſo called, becauſe on 
the globe it winds round the pole ſpirally, 
and ſtill comes nearer and nearer to it. 

HELIX (in Geometry). See Spiral. 

HELL, the infernal regions, or reſidence of 

the damned, 

HELL-hound, 1 a fury, or infernal fpirit. 

2 a very impious, or flagitious perſon, 
HE'/LLEBORE, the name of a phyſical plant. 
HELLENISM (of AAN, G. of IAAn- 

vitw to follow the Greeks) a Greciſm, or 
Greek manner of ſpeaking. 

HELM, a piece of timber put into the rud- 

der of a ſhip, &c. to ſteer or guide it with. 

To fit at the HELM, to take the government 

of affairs upon one's ſelf, 

HELM (in Chemiſtry) is the head of a ſtill or 

alembic. | 

HELMET, a head-piece, or piece of armour 

for the head, 

HELP, 1 aid, or ſupport. 

2 means, or aſſiſtance. 

3 remedy, or cure. | 
To HELP, 1 to aſſiſt, ſuccour, or relieve, 

2 to procure, or get for. 

3 to find out an expedient for. 

4 to lend aſſiſtance, or put a hand to. 
HE'LPLESS, 1 that cannot help himſelf, 

2 that has no uſe of his limbs. 

3 abandoned, or left without help. 
HELTER-SKELT ER, confuſedly, violent- 

ly, or diſorderly. 

HELVE, the handle of an ax, &c. 
HEM, the border of a garment. 


2 the edge of cloth turned down, and ſewed. 


HET, L. an interjection expreſſing various 
motions and affections of the mind. 
To HEM, 1 to make a hem, or border, 

2 to call after, by crying. hem! 
3 to ſpit with a hem. 
To HEM in, to incloſe, environ, or ſur- 
round, 


HER 


HEYMISPHERE (of e ae, G. of 

half, and c α%,ͤtgꝛ e globe) is hf 
of the globe or ſphere, when tis ſuppoſed 
to be cut through the centre, in the plane 
of one of its great circles. Thus the equa- 
tor divides the terreſtrial globe into the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſphere ; and the 
equinoctial, the heavens after the fame 
manner, 4 | 

HE”MITONE (of njp4dowov, G. of i half, 


call a half note, 

HE'/MORRHAGTA. See Hemorrhage, 

HEMORROIDS. See Hæmorrboides. 

HEMP, the name of an herb well known. 

HE MUSE (among Hunters) a roe in the third 

year, | 

HEN, a female fowl, 

HEN-b4ane, a poiſonous herb. 

HENCE, 1 from this place, 

2 to come, or hereafter. 

HE/NCEFORTH, or HE/NCEFORWARD, 
for the time to come, or from this time, 

HENDE'/CAGON (of „Nena eleven, and 
van an angle, or corner) is a figure in 
geometry that hath eleven fides, and a 
many angles, | 

HENDECA”GON (in Fortification) is a plice 
defended by eleven baſtions. 

HENT/OCHUS, one of the northem con- 
ſtellations. See Auriga. 


HEN-PECK' D, a name commonly appliedto 


a man who is governed by his wife. 

HEPA/TICAL, or HEPAUTIC (of tra- 
Tix0;, G. of nag the liver) cf, o be- 
longing to the liver. 

HE/PTAGON (of #nleſwva, G. of ina ſe· 
ven, and ywyia an angle) is a figure in geo- 
metry, conſiſting of ſeven ſides and ang; 
and if thoſe fides and angles are equal, it 
called a regular heptagon. 

HEPTAGON {in Fortification) is a place that 
has ſeven baſtions for its defence, : 

HEPTA/NGULAR figure (in Geometry) & 
that which conſiſteth of ſeven angles. 

HE'/PTARCHY (of inlagyia, G. of in's 
ſeven, and agyn a government) a govert- 
ment conſiſting of ſeven kings, and 15 more 
immediately applied to the former fate of 
Great Britain, when reduced to ſeven ptt* 
ty kingdoms by the Saxons, 

HE'RALD, an officer at arms. 


arms. 

HERB (of herba, L. a plant) a general name 
for all ſorts of ſimples, or plants that are 
uſed either in food, or medicine. 

HE RBAGE, 1 paſture for cattle, &c. 

2 tithes for herbs. 

HE'RBAL, a book treating of herbs. 

HERBALISM, ſkill in herbs. _ 

HE'RBAL1ST, one that has ſkill in herbs» 

HERCU'LEAN, of, or belonging to Hercu- 


HEUMICYCLE (of H, G. of nw 
half, and xvxA; 2 cycle) an half-<ycle, 


les, a famous hero. HER- 


and h. a tone) an half tone, or what we f 


HE”RALDRY, the art of blazoning coats 0 
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HrRCULEAN labour, a work. of great dif- 
ficulty, or almoſt infurmountable, or im- 
poſſib le. | | 

HERD, a company of cattle, &c, 


HERDSMAN, one that looks after droves of | 


cattle, 2 
HERE, 1 in this place. 
2 take it. 


HEREA/FTER, after this time. 

 HE'REFROM, from hence. | 

BERE!SIARCH (of aigroiagxnc, G. of di- 
171; an hereſy, and agyo chief) an arch- 
eee or the principal of an hereſy. 

HERESY (of berefis, L. of COLLIER G. of 

digt to elect, or chuſe out) this. word an- 
ciently ſignified a firm opinion, good or ill; 
but now it is taken only for an opinion con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion. 
HE/RETIC, one that holds heretical opi- 
nions, 
HE'RISSON (in Fortification) is a beam 
armed with a great quantity of ſmall iron 
ſpikes or nails, having their points out- 
ward, and is ſupported by a pivot, upon 
which it turns, and ſerves inſtead of a bar- 
rier to block up any paſſage, They are 
frequently placed before the gates, and 
more eſpecially the wicket-doors of a town 
or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages which 
muſt of neceſſity be often opened and ſhut, 

HERITAGE, F. (of heres an heir) an inhe- 
ritance, or eſtate by ſucceſſion, f 

HERMA'PHRODITE (of hermaphroditus, L. 
of ixrwapzoNlog, G. of Eęung Mercury, 
and Aꝙęodiſn Venus) one that is both man 
and woman, or that hath the genital parts 
of both ſexes, 

HE'RMES, G. Mercury, the god of elo- 
quence, 

HERME'TIC art, chemiftry, ſo called from 
one Hermes Triſmegiſtus, a famous Egyp- 
tian philoſopher, ; 

HERME'TICAL ſealing, or HE/RMES's 
ſeal (in Chemiſtry) is a particular way of 
ſealing, or clofing together the mouth of 
any glaſs veſſel ; it is performed by heating 
the neck of the glaſs till it be juſt ready to 
melt, and then with a pair of hot pincers 
to pinch or cloſe it together. 

HE RM IT (of keine, G. of 5 140%, a de- 
fert) a dweller in tbe e or deſert. 

HERMITAGE, a hermit's cell, or place 
where a hermit lives. : 

HERMITAN, the name of a dry north and 

north-eaſterly wind, which uſually blows 
on the coaſts of Africa and Guinea, 

HERMITESS, a woman-hermit. 

HERN (of heron, F.) 1 a large bird. 

Nek, 4 
XN-/2aTv, a place where herns breed. 

HERNIA, L. a rupture, the diſeaſe when 
the inteſtines fall into the fcrotury. 


A 

| 1 a demi-god or perſon partly of divine, 

and partly of human extraction. 

2 aman of ſingular virtue, either civil, or 

military, | i 

HERO ICAL 4, or HEROIC 3, 1 of, or 

belonging to a hero. 

2 grand, ſublime, illuſtrious. 
HE'ROIN, or HE/ROINE, a woman hero. 
HE'RON, F. a large water fowl, 

HER PES, L. (of le, G. to creep) a diſeaſe 
called by ſome St. Anthony's fire, by ſome 
wildfire, and by others the ſhingles. 

HE'RRING, a fiſh well known. 

HERRING. buſs, a veſſel proper for the her- 
ring fiſhery. 

HERRING cb, a young herring. 

HERRIOT. See Harriet, 

HERSE (in Fortification) is a lettice, or port - 
cullis, made in form of an harrow, and be- 
ſet with many iron ſpikes. It is uſually 
hung by a cord, faſtened to a moulinet, 
which is cut in caſe of a ſurprize, or when 
the firſt gate is broken with a petard, to 

the end that the herſe may fall and ſtop 
the paſſage of the gate, or other entrance 
of a fortreſs, Theſe herſes are alſo often 
laid in the roads to incommode the march, 
as well of the horſe as of the infantry. . 

HE'RSILLON (in Fortification) is a plank 

ſtuck with iron ſpikes, for the ſame uſe as 

the herſe. | 

HE/SITANCY, uncertainty, or irreſolution- 

To HESITATE (of he/ito, L. of hero td 
be at a ſtand) 1 to ſtammer, or be at a 
lofs in ſpeaking; - 

2 to ſtagger, or be in ſuſpence. 3 

HET TEROCLITES + (of #regoxaile;, G. of 

£T?205 another, and x to decline) all 

nouns which vary from the common way, 
or that are irregular in declining. 

HE”TERODOX (of sro, G. of irezo; 

another, and FoZa an opinion) of ditte- 

rent opinion from the church. | 

| HE” TEROGE/NEAL, or HE!/TEROGE/- 

NEOUS (of &re;oſcyng, G. of trego; an- 

other, and ve a genus) of a different na- 

ture or kind. 

HETEROGENEAL m#umbers (in Arithme- 

tic) are mixed numbers, conſiſting of whole 

ones (ot integers) and of fractions. 

HETEROGENEAL ſardt (in Algebra) are 

fach as have different radical ſigns; as 

2 


: 5 7 * 
yaa, üb. e. 1/11, &c 
HETEROGENEAL 7:74t, by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, is ſaid to be that which conſiſts of 
rays of different degrees of refrangibility 2 
thus the light of the ſun is heterogeneal, 
being a mixture of all ſorts of rays. 
HE TEROGE'NEOUS parrrcles (in Philoſo- 
phy) are ſuch as are of different kinds, na- 


tures and qualities, of which generally all 
bodies conſiſt. 


HERO, HER OE (of few, G. a demi-god) 


HETERO'SCII (of br:go7 9, G. of Freges 
D d another , 


H E M 
con, a hill in Phocis, ſacred to the muſes, 
HELIOCENTRIC * I xtog the ſun, and 
neger a centre, G.) of, or belonging to the 
centre of the ſun, | : 

HELIOCENTRIC place of a planet, is that 
int of the ecliptic to which the planet, 

Ken from the ſun is referred, and is the 
ſame ay the longitude of the planet ſeen 
from the ſun. 

HE'LIOSCOPE 4 (of 1X0; the ſun, and æ no- 
reo to obſerve, G.) a teleſcope to obſerve the 
ſun with. - 

HE!LIOTROPE 4, F. (of 1>clomriov, G. of 
#>10g the ſun, and rem to turn) I the 
herb turnſole, or waterwort, ſo called 
becauſe it turns its leaves and flowers to 
the ſun. 

2 the name of a precious ſtone of a green 
colour, with red ſpots, or veins, 

HELISPHE/RICAL line (of #\io7w to turn, 
and! pa:gz a ſphere, G.) is the rumb-line 
in navigation ; and is ſo called, becauſe on 
the globe it winds round the pole ſpirally, 
and ſtill comes nearer and nearer to it. 

HELIX (in Geometry). See Spiral. 

HELL, the infernal regions, or reſidence of 
the damned. 

HELL- bound, 1 a fury, or infernal ſpirit. 

2 a very impious, or flagitious perſon, 


HE'/LLEBORE, the name of a phyſical plant. | 


HELLENISM (of eaamiopuo;, G. of IAAn- 
„g to follow the Greeks) a Greciſm, or 
' Greek manner of ſpeaking, 
HELM, a piece of timber put into the rud- 
der of a ſhip, &c. to ſteer or guide it with, 
To fit at the HELM, to take the government 
of affairs upon one's ſelf. | | 
HELM (in Chemiſtry) is the head of a ſtill or 
alembic. 
HELMET, a head-piece, or piece of armour 
for the head, 
HELP, 1 aid, or ſupport. 
' 2 means, or aſſiſtance, 
remedy, or cure. 
To HELP, 1 to aſſiſt, ſuccour, or relieve, 
2 to procure, or get for. 
3 to find out an expedient for. 
4 to lend aſſiſtance, or put a hand to. 
HE'/LPLESS, 1 that cannot help himſelf. 
2 that has no uſe of his limbs. 
3 abandoned, or left without help. 
HELTER-SKELT ER, confuſedly, violent- 
ly, or diſorderly. : 
HELVE, the handle of an ax, &c. . 
HEM, the border of a garment, 
2 the edge of cloth turned down, and ſewed. 
HEM, L. an interjection expreſſing various 
motions and affections of the mind. 
To HEM, 1 to make a hem, or border. 
2 to call after, by crying hem! 
3 to ſpit with a hem. 
To HEM ö is, to incloſe, environ, or ſur- 
round. 
HE”MICYCLE (of „ανπν.u , G. of nw 
half, and xvxAz; a cycle) an half- cycle. 


HEMISPHERE (of epa, O, of ty 


' HEN-PECK'D, a name commonly applied to 


HER 


half, and opaize a ſphere. or globe) ; 
of the globe = 3 3 LR 
to be cut through the centre, in the plane 
of one of its great circles. Thus the equa- 
tor divides the terreſtrial globe into the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſphere; and the 
equinoctial, the heavens after the ſame 
manner, _ 
HE/MITONE (of q, G. of d half, 
and Toy®- a tone) an half tone, or what we f 
call a half note. 
HE'MORRHAGTA. See Hemorrhage, ; 
HEMORROIDS. See Hemorrboides, / 
HEMP, the name of an herb well known. 
HE/MUSE (among Hunters) a roe in the third 
year, 
HEN, a female fowl. 
HEN-bane, a poiſonous herb. 
HENCE, 1 from this place, 
2 to come, or hereafter. 
HE'/NCEFORTH, or HE/NCEFORWARD, 
for the time to come, or from this time, 
HENDE/CAGON (of „ena eleven, and 
v, an angle, or corner) is a figure in 
geometry that hath eleven ſides, and a 
many angles. | ; 
HENDECA”GON (in Fortification) is a place 
defended by eleven baſtions. 
HENTOCHUS, one of the northem con- 
ſtellations. See Auriga. 


a man who is governed by his wife. 

HEPA/TICAL, or HEPA “TIC (of im 
Tix0;, G. of nag the liver) of, or be- 
longing to the liver. i 

HE PTAGON (of enlaſuva, G, of inla ſe· 

ven, and ywvia an angle) is a figure in geo- 
metry, conſiſting of ſeven ſides and angles; 
and if thoſe ſides and angles are equal, it 
called a regular heptagon. 

HEPTAGON {in Fortification) is a place thut 
has ſeven baſtions for its defence. : 

HEPTA/NGULAR figure (in Geometry) i 
that which confiſteth of ſeven angles. 

HE'PTARCHY (of #nlagxia, G. of in's 
ſeven, and agyn a government) a govern- 
ment conſiſting of ſeven kings, and is more 
immediately applied to the former ſtate 
Great Britain, when reduced to ſeven pet- 
ty kingdoms by the Saxons. | 

HE'RALD, an officer at arms. 

HE”RALDRY, the art of blazoning coats of 
arms. 

HERB (of Verba, L. a plant) a general name 
for all ſorts of ſimples, or plants that are 
uſed either in food, or medicine. 

HE'RBAGE, 1 paſture for cattle, &c. 

2 tithes for herbs. 

HERBAL, a book treating of herbs. 

HE'RRALISM, {kill in herbs, 

HERBAL1ST, one that has fill in herbs. 

HERCU'LEAN, of, or belonging to Hercu· 
les, a famous hero. HER- 


HERCULEAN Labour, a work of great dif- 
ficulty, or almoſt inſurmountable, or im- 
rg f cattle, &c 

HERD, a company of cattle, &Cc. 

HER DSMAN, one that looks after droves of 
. 

HERE, 1 in this place. 

2 take it. 3 

HEREA/FTER, after this time. 

- HEREFROM, from hence. 
BERE!SIARCH (of digen, G. of Ai- 


teig an hereſv, and agyog chief) an arch- 


eretic, or the principal of an hereſy. 

HERESY (of barefir, L. of digg, G. of 
digte to elect, or chuſe out) this. word an- 
ciently fignified a firm opinion, good or ill; 
but now it is taken only for an opinion con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion. 

HE/RETIC, one that holds heretical opi- 
nions. 

HE'RISSON (in Fortification) is a beam 
armed with a great quantity of ſmall iron 
ſpikes or nails, having their points out- 
ward, and is ſupported by a pivot, upon 
which it turns, and ſerves inſtead of a bar- 
rier to block up any paſſage, They are 


frequently placed before the gates, and 


more eſpecially the wicket-doors of a town 
or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages which 
muſt of neceſſity be often opened and ſhut, 

HERITAGE, F. (of bares an heir) an inhe- 

ritance, or eſtate by ſucceſſion, : 

HERMA”PHRODITE (of hermaphroditus, L. 
of ie pg, G. of "Eepens Mercury, 

and Aꝙęodiln Venus) one that is both man 

and woman, or that hath the genital parts 
of both ſexes, 

HE'RMES, G. Mercury, the god of elo- 
quence, 

HERME”TIC art, chemiftry, fo called from 
one Hermes Triſmegiſtus, a famous Egyp- 
tian philoſopher, 3 

HERME “TIC AL. ſealing, or HERMES's 
ſeal (in Chemiſtry) is a particular way of 


ſealing, or clofing together the mouth of | 


any glaſs veſſel z it is performed by heating 
the neck of the glaſs till it be juſt ready to 
melt, and then with a pair of hot pincers 
to pinch or cloſe it together. 
HE RM IT (of kenne, G. of tenor, a de- 
lett) a dweller in tbe wilderneis, or deſert. 
HERMITAGE, a hermit's cell, or place 
where a hermit lives. 
HURMITAN, the name of a dry north and 
north-eaſterly wind, which uſually blows 
on the coaſts of Africa and Guinea. 
HERMITESS, a woman-hermit. 
HERN (of heron, F.) 1 a large bud, 
2 a corner, 
HERN-/hary, a place where herns breed. 
HERNIA, L. a rupture, the diſeaſe when 
_ inteſtines fall into the ferotuw. 
HERO, HEROE (of 3gwy, G. a demi- god) 


HET 


1 a demi-god or perſon partly of divine, 

and partly of human extraction, 

2 aman of ſingular virtue, either civil, or 

military. | | 

HERO/ICAL 4, or HEROIC 3, i of, or 

belonging to a hero, 

2 grand, ſublime, illuſtrious. | 
HE”ROIN, or HE/ROINE, a woman-hero. 
HE'RON, F. a large water fowl, 
HE'RPES, L. (of le, G. to creep) a diſeaſs 
called by ſome St. Anthony's fire, by ſome 

wildfire, and by others the ſhingles. . 
HE'RRING, a fiſh well known, 

HERRING fu, a veſſel proper for the her- 
ring fiſhery, | 

HERRING cob, a young herring. 

HE'RRIOT, See Harrier, 

HERSE (in Fortification) is a lettice, or port - 
cullis, made in form of an harrow, and be- 
ſet with many iron ſpikes. It is uſually 
hung by a cord, faſtened to a moulinet, 
which is cut in caſe of a ſurprize, or when 
the firſt gate is broken with a petard, to 
the end that the herſe may fall and ſtop 


of a fortreſs, Theſe herſes are alſo often 
laid in the roads to incommode the march, 
es well of the horſe as of the infantry. . 

HE'RSILLON (in Fortification) is a plank 
ſtuck with iron ſpikes, for the ſame uſe as 
the herſe. 


To HE'SITATE (of bze/ito, L. of hero td 
be at a ſtand) 1 to ſtammer, or be at 4 
loſs in ſpeaking; | 

2 to ſtagger, or be in ſuſpence. 5 

HE”TEROCLITES 4 (of s regeakileg, G. of 
b regog another, and Aww to decline) all 

nouns which vary from the common way, 
or that are irregular in declining. 

HE”/TERODOX (of sie, G. of treo; 
another, and dega an opinion) of ditte- 
rent opinion from the church. | 

| HE TEROGE/NEAL, or HE'TEROGE/- 
NEOUS (of &reqoſcyng, G. of trego; an- 
other, and yo; a genus) of a different na- 
ture or kind. | 

HETEROGENEAL zumbers (in Arithme- 
tic) are mixed numbers, conſiſting of whole 
ones (ot integers) and of fractions. 

HET EROGENEAL ſurdt (in Algebra) are 
ſuch as have different radical ſigns; as 

2 5 7 3 

Vaa, bb. Jo. ad, æe- 

HET EROGENEAL liglt, by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, is ſaid to be that which conſiſts of 
rays of different degrees of tefrangibility: 
thus the light of the ſun is heterogeneal, 
being a mixture of all ſorts of rays. 

HE TEROGE'NEOUS articles (in Philoſo- 
phy) are ſuch as are of different kinds, na- 
tures and qualities, of which generally all 
bodies conſiſt. 


HETERO'SCII (of irrigen, O. of Brees; 
= 7 another, 


the paſſage of the gate, or other entrance 


HE/SITANCY, uncertainty, or irreſolution, - 
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another, and 7x:a a ſhadow) are ſuch inha- 
bitants of the earth as have their ſhadows 
falling but one way; as thoſe who live be- 
tween the tropics and the polar circles, 
whoſe ſhadows at noon, in north latitude, 
are always to the northward, and in ſouth 
latitude to the ſouthward, 

HEW. See Hue, | 

To HEW, to cut timber, ſtones, &c. 

HE'X ACHORD (of ta xogTov, G. of ik fix 
and yo23n a chord) a certain interval or 
conchord of muſic, commonly called a fixth, 
and is twofold, viz, the greater and the leſ- 
ſer. 

The greater Hexachord is compoſed of 
two greater tones, two leſſer tones, and one 
greater ſemi-tone, which are five intervals ; 
but the leſſer hexachord conſiſts only of two 
greater tones, one leſſer tone, and two 
greater ſemi- tones. 


The proportion of the former, in num- 


bers, is as 3 to 5; and that of the latter 
28 5 to 8. | 
HEXAF/DRON, one of the Platonic bo- 
dies, is the ſame as the cube, being a re- 
gular ſolid of fix equal ſides or faces. 
HE/XAGON (of £faſwvo;, G. of & fix, and 
yova an angle) a figure in geometry, eon- 
" ſifting of fix ſides, and as many angles; 
and if thoſe ſides and angles are equal, tis 
called a regular hexagon. 
HEXA”GONAL, of, or belonging to the 
hexagon. | 
HEXAU/METER (of £faptlgog, G. of i; fix, 


and werpew to meaſure) a verſe conſiſting | 


of fix feet. 

HEXA/STYLE 4 (of gag, G. of i; ſix, 
and geg a column) an ancient building, 
which had fix columns in the face before, 
and fix alſo behind, and is the ſame with 
the pſeudodipteron. | | 

HEYDAY, an interjection of admiration, 

HEY-HO, an interjection of bewailing. 

HEYRAT, an American badger. | 

HEYRS, young timber trees, uſually left for 
ſtanders in felling of woods, 

HIBE'/RNIAN (of Hibernia, L. Ireland) an 
Iriſhman, : 

HIUCKET, or HICK-UP, a convulſive mo- 
tion of the ſtomach, CD 
HICKWELL, or HVCK WAY, a bird uſual- 

ly called a wood- pecker. 

 HI'PAGE, an extraordinary tax to be paid 
for every hide of land, 

HIDE, the ſkin of an animal, 

HIDE of land, as much as a plough can 
cultivate in a year, | 

HIDE-Lund, ſub. I a diſeaſe in cattle, when 

their ſkin ſticks to their ſides. | 
2 a diſeaſe in trees, by the bark ſticking 
too cloſe, ; 2 

FHIDE-bo::nd, adj. 1 ſick of the hide-bound, 
2 niggardly, or ſtingy. 

To HIDE, 1 to cover, or conceal, 


% 


HIP 


ja ner. 


2 to keep ſecret, or not diſcover, 5 je 
HIDEOUS (of hideux, F.) terrible, bor. en 
rible, frightful, or ghaſtly. = B77. 
HIERA'/RCHICAL, of, or belonging to a A 
holy order, th 
HVERARCHY 4 (of jzgagyia, G. irgo; fa co 
cred, and «gxw to rule) 1 church go- tin 
vernment. - boi 
2 the holy orders of angels, | tim 
HIEROGLVY/PHICS s (of ie , G. and 
of Leg. ſacred, and u to carve) my- the 
ſtical characters, or ſymbols, in uſe among nus 
the antient Egyptian prieſts, by the pictures e 
of animals, plants, &c. ſuch as we ſee on HUPP 
mummies, or embalmed bodies, but difficult HIPE 
at this diſtance of time to be explained; this of \ 
being, if not the firſt way of writing, at H IPP 
leaſt very ancient. oo 
HIEROGLYPHIC or HIEROGLY'PHI. or cl 
, CAL, of, or belonging to Hieroglyphics, HIRE, 
HIERO/GRAPHER, a ſacred writer, ot 2 re 
one that writes divine things, th 
 HIERO'GRAPHY s (of izg0; facred, an To HI 
yea p to write) ſacred writing. ſer 
HIERONO'MIANS, an order of monk 2 to 
eſtabliſhed by St. Jerom. HIST, 
HIVGGLEDY-PVGGLEDY, confuſedly, ut HISTO 
in confuſion, ; 2 2 u 
HIGGLER, HIGLER, or HEGLER, on HISTO/ 
who goes higgling about, or buying foul, HST 
c. in the country, and bringing them v G. of 
town to ſell, an hiſt 
HIGH, 1 noble, or grand, HI'STO 
2 tall, or great, lofty. quire, 
3 lofty, or ſublime. accoun 
4 proud, haughty, ſtout, HISTRI 
5 chief, principal, bitrisn 
6 common, publick, as a high-way, of, or 
HILA/RITY (of bilaritas, L. of bilni player 
chearful) mirth, pleaſantneſs, jollity, gaiety, To HIT, 
or good humour, 2 to ag 
HILL, a mountain, or riſing ground. 3 to ſu 
HILLOCK (a dim. of hill) a little hill, To HIT 
HILT, the handle of a ſword, ax, &c. grees, 
HIN, Heb. a meaſure for liquid things among 2 tocat 
the ancient Jews, containing twelve fe- 5 ay 
taries. E, 
HIND, 1 the female of a ſtag . unlade v 
2 a ſervant, or huſbandman. HUTHER 
HIND calf, a hart of the firſt year, HITHER 
To HINDER, x to prevent, or keep from, HIVE, a 
2 to make one looſe one's time. bees, 
3 to oppoſe, or reſiſt, HIVE-drof 
4 to trouble, or diſturb. at the n 
HINE, See Hind, —_ 
HINGE, an iron device on which a doof, HOARSE 
&c, turneth, 2 unplea 
HINT, 1 intimation, or private notice, ARY, 
2 notion, or faint idea, 2 Coverec 
1 the huckle-bone, the upper putt > OG 
e thigh, » a clo 
2 the fevit of the wild roſe tree. To HOB 
HIP-roofs (in Architecture) ſuch a roof ® 2 to hach 
has neither gable· heads, ſhred-heats, 3 to do 4 


al, 


HO B 


jerkin- heads. Theſe hip-roofs are by ſome 
called Italian roofs. © | 
HI'PPEUS, G. or EQUINUS, L. a horſe, 
A comet, which ſome will have to reſemble 
that animal, But the ſhape of this kind of 
comet is not always alike, as being ſome- 
times oval, and ſometimes imitating a rhom- 
boides. Its train, in like manner, is ſome- 
times ſpread from the front or fore-part, 
and at other times from the hinder- part; 
therefore they are diſtinguiſhed into equz- 
nus barbatus, equinus quadrangularis, and 
epuinus ellipticus. | | 
KIPPO, ſpleen, or melancholy. | 
HIPPOCRAS, F. a rich ſort of liquor, made 


of wine, cinnamon, and ſugar. 


W HPPOCRATES's eve (in Phyſic) is a 


woollen bag, of a conical figure, to ftrain 
or clarify liquors through. 

HIRE, 1 wages, or ſalary. | | 
2 rent, or money paid for the uſe of a 


thing. 
To HISS, x to make a hifling noiſe, like a 
ſerpent, 


2 to ſhew one's diſapprobation of a thing. 
HIST, an interjection, expreſſing ſilence. 


| HISTORIAN, Tone that is verſed in hiſtory. 


2 a writer of hiſtory, 


| HISTOURICAL, of, or belonging to hiſtory. 


HISTORIOUGRAPHER (of troguoſgage, 
G. of logie hiſtory, and yeapw to write 
an hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtories. 


= HISTORY (of tren, G. of ipogey to en- 


quire, of ice knowing) a narrative, or an 
account of actions and things paſt. 


BW HISTRIO/NIC, or HISTRIOUNICAL (of 


btrienicus, L. of biſtrio, a ſtage player) 
of, or belonging to a ſtage-player, or ſtage» 
player like, 

To HIT, 1 to ſtrike. 
2 to agree, or accord. 
3 to ſucceed, or happen. | 

To HITCH, 1 to wriggle, or move by de- 

res. 


8 
2 tocatch hold of any thing with a hook, 
&c, 
HITHE, a little port, or place to lade, or 


unlade wares. . 
HUTHER, adv. to this place. 
HITHER, adj. the neareſt, 


| HIVE, a receptacle for the preſervation of 


bees 


HIVE-droſs, bee-glue, or what the bees make 


ping mouth of their hives to expel the 
co 


HOARSE, 1 having a harſh, or jarring voice. | 


2 unpleaſant, or diſagreeable. 
HO'ARY, 1 „ 
2 covered with a white, or hoary froſt. 
1 3 
» 2 Clown, or country fellow. 
To HOBBLE, 1 to go lache. | 
2 to hacke, or ſtumble, as in reading, &c. 
3 = a thing in a bungling careleſs man- 


] 


L 
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HO'BBY, 1 a fort of Iriſh horſe, 
2 a hawk that preys upon doves, &c. 
HOBGO'BLIN, a ſpectre, phantom, or illu- 
ſion of the brain. ä 
HO BI TS (in Gunnery) are a ſort of ſmall 
mortars from fix to eight inches diameter; 
their carriages are like thoſe of guns, on- 

ly much ſhorter, They are often uſed for 
annoying the enemy at a diſtence, with 
ſmall bombs, which they will throw two 
or three miles, or in keeping of a paſs, be- 
ing loaded with cartouches. 

HO/BOY (of bautbois, F.) a muſical inſtru- 
ment, 

HOCK, 1 a German wine, 

2 a ſmall gammon of bacon, 

HOCK-day, HOCK-tide, or HOCK-tueſ- 
day, a FA formerly kept the ſecond Tueſ- 
day after Eaſter- week, in memory of the 
ſudden death of the Daniſh King Hardica- 
nute, A. D. 1042, and the expulſion of 
the Danes out of England, 

HO/CUS-pocus, 1 a juggler, or one that 
thews tricks by light of hand, 

2 the art of juggling. 
HOD, a thing to carry mortar in. 
HOD-man, 1 a perſon, or labourer that bears 
a. hod, 
2 a young ſcholar, admitted from Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, to be a ſtudent in Chriſt- 
church college in Oxford. 

HODGE-PODGE, a gillymavfry, or mix- 
ture of things without any order. 

HOG, 1 a ſwine. 

2 a wild boar in his ſecond year. 

HOG-louſe, a louſe, or inſet, that lives on 
the backs of ſwine, ; 

HOG-fteer, a wild boar three years old, 

HOGO'O, a ſtrong ſmell. 

e rm Os a veſſel containing 63 gal- 
ons. ; 

HO/GGISH, 1 clowniſh, or ruſtical. 

2 croſs, or ſurly, , 
3 covetous, or niggardly. = 

HOVDEN, a clownith ruſt ical woman. 

To HOISE «up, or to HOIST 25 (of bauſſer, 

F.) x to pull, or lift up. 
2 to raiſe the price of, 

HOVTY-.TOITY, adj. gameſome, ramp- 


ing. THE | 
HOITY-TOITY ! an interjection of admi- 
ration, a ; 
To HOLD, 1 to have, or keep in one's hands. 
2 to ſtick faſt, | t 
3 to perſiſt, or perſevere, 
4 to ſtop, or ſtand ſtil], 
5 to contain, as a caſk, &c. | 
6 to believe, or be of opinion. 
7 to maintain, or ſtand out, 
8 to lay, or bet. 
9 to laſt, or continue. 
Io to keep, or retain. 
11 to call, or convoke, 
12 to rent, or hire of. 
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13 to eſteem, or make account of, 
14 to forbear, or refrain. 


15 to include, or comprehend. 
16 to amuſe, or keep in ſuſpence. 


HOLD, 1 the place by which one holds a | 


thing. 

2 the place in a ſhip that contains the 
lading. 

3 a lurking place. 

Strong HOLD, a fortreſs, or place fortified 
either by art or nature. 

HOLE, 1 a hollow place, or cavern. 

2 a vent, or place for wind, ſmaak, &c. 
to come out of. 
3 a torn place in a garment. 
HO'LLOW, 1 empty, not ſolid. 
2 dull, as a found, 
3 falſe, or deceitful. : 

HOLLOW ſquare (in the Military art) is an 
army drawn up in a ſquare form, with a 
hollow, or empty ſpace in the middle for 
the colours, drums and baggage, facing and 
covered every way by the pikes, to oppoſe 
the enemy's horſe. 

HO'LLOW towver (in Fortification) is a round- 
ing made of the remainder of two brizures, 
to join the courtin to the orillon, where 
the ſmall ſhot are play'd, that they may 
not be ſo much expoſed to the view of 
the enemy. | 

HO'LLY, a ſhrub that continues its verdure 
all the winter. 

HOLM, a ſhrub like the holly. 

HO'LOCAUST (of 6Aoxauroy, G. of ö 

the whole, and a to burn) a whole burnt- 
offering, or a ſacrifice kill'd, and laid whole 
on the altar. 

HO”'LOGRAPH (of 6oſgaqov, G. of onog 

the whole, and ygaqw to write) a will 
written wholly with the teſtator's own 
hand, 

HO'LSTERS, leathern caſes for piſtols, 

HOLT, a ſmall wood. 

HO'LY, ſacred, divine. 


HOLY Tburſlay, the Thurſday before Whit- | 


ſunday, kept in commemoration of our Sa- 

viour's aſcenſion into heaven. 

HOLY th:f{, a thiſtle uſed in pharmacy. 

HO'MAGE (of bommage, F.) duty, reſpect, 
devoir. 

HO”"MAGER, one that does, or is bound 
to da homage. 

HOME, 1 houſe, or place of abode. 

2 one's own country, or nation, 
 HO'MELY, 1 ugly, or diſagreeable. 

2 coarſe, ot the contrary of fine. 

3 flat, inſipid, as a homely ſtyle. 
HOMER, Heb. the name of a Hebrew mea- 
ſure, containing three pints, 
HOMICIDE 3 (of Homicida, L. of homo a man, 

and cædo to kill) 1a murderer, or man- 
ſlayer, 


HON 
HO'MILIST, a writer of homilies, 


courſe) a ſermon, or plain diſcourſe made 
to the people, inſtructing them in the 
aths of virtue. ; | 
| HOMOCE/NTRIC (of Sg like, and u- 
Teov a centre) the ſame with Concentric ; 
which ſee, 
HOMOGENEOUS, or HOMOGENFEAL 
(of 5puoſerng, G. of 5puog like, and yew a 
ſort, or kind) of the fame kind or ſort, or 
that which differs not in nature, &c. 
HOMOGENEAL mumbers (in Arithmetic) 
are thoſe of the ſame nature and kind, 
HOMOGENEAL ſurdt (in Algebre) are 
ſuch as have one common radical fign ; as 


8 * 3 3 4 4 
va, Vb, or Vb, Vd, or Vg, Mx, 


c. | 
HOMOGENEAL particles (in Philoſophy) 
are ſuch as are of the ſame kind, nature, 
and property; as the parts of pure water, 
of meer earth without alt in it, or the 
parts of the finer metals, ſuch as gold, 
ſilver, Kc. tis uſed in oppoſition to Hete- 
rogeneous ; which fee, 
HOMOGENEAL ligbe, is that whoſe rays 
are all of one colour and degree of refran- 
gibility, without any mixture of others, 
HOMOGE'NEUM comparationis (in Alge- 
bra) is the abſolute number in 2 cus. 
dratic, cubic, &c. equation; and this num- 
ber always poſſeſſeth one fide of the equ:- 
tion, and is the product of the roots mu 
tiplied into one another. 
HOMO#LOGOUS (of xe, G. af u 
like, and Xoſo; reaſon) having the like r- 
ſon, or proportion, agreeable, or like to 
one another. | 
HOMOLOGOUS guantities, or magnituds (it 
Geometry) are ſuch as are proportional, ot 
have like reaſon or ratio to each other, 
HOMOLOGOUS fides, or angles of tw! f- 
gures (in Geometry) are thoſe that keep 
the ſame order from the beginning in each 
figure; as in the two fimilar tn 
ABC, DEF, the ſides AC, DF; AB, DE; 
BC, EF; as alſo the angles, A, D; B, E; 
C, F ; are homologous. See fig. 28. 
HOMOLOGOUS things (in Logic) are ſuch 
as agree only in name, but are of different 
natures, G of dus 
HOMOU/NYMY (of 6pcorupura, Ge O 
like, and mu, a name) is when divers 
things are ſignified by one word. 
HONE, a fine ſort of whetſtone for razor, 


&c, 
HO'NEST (of honefus, I. of honor, honow 

1 juſt, not given to ſtealing. 

2 chaſte, or virtuous. 


3 frank, open, — igel 


2 murder, or manſlaughter, 


4 ſtout, or ſtrong, a8 4 
HONEY, 


HOUMILY (of 644aia, G. of Gun to diſ- 
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HO R 
HO/NEY, a ſweet liquid ſubſtance made by 
ee the firſt month after mar- 


riage, 

HONEY- uckl:, a woodbine. - 

HOYNOUR (of boner, L. of 7, Heb. power, 
or ſtrength) 1 reſpect, or reverence paid 
to one. 

2 honeſty, or integrity. 

3 glory, or reputation. 

4 chaſtity, continency. 

5 dignity, or preferment. 

6 the moſt noble ſort of ſeigniotĩies, on 
which other inferior lordſhips, or man 
nors depend, | 

a court card, 


$ (in the plural number) a woman's cour- 


teſy. ; 
To HO/NOUR a bill of exchange, is to pay 
it in due time. 
HOOD, a covering for the head. 


| HOOD, in compoſition, ſignifies ſtate, or 


condition, as manhood, prieſthood, &c, 
HOOF, the bottom of a horſe's foot, 
HOOK, 1 a crooked iron to hang things 
on, Kc. 
2 an inſtrument to reap corn with, 


| HOO-, 1 a wocden, or iron circle to bind 


caſks, and other veſſels. 
2 2 hop pettitoat. 
To HOOP, 1 to bind with hoops. 
2 tocali, or whoop after. 
HOO/PER, 1 a cooper, or one that puts 
hoops on veſſels. | 
2 a wild ſwan. 


HOO/PING -cough, a diſtemper to which 


young children are ſubject, 
HOP, 1 a well known plant. 
2 hopping, or leaping on one leg, 
3 a dancing-room, where men and women 
of the town meet, 
HOPE, truſt, affiance, or expectation. 
To HOPE, to with, or defire, 
HOPPER, 1 a dancer, 
2 ſeed-lip, 
3 2 wooden trough belonging to a corn- 
mill, 
HO'PPER-ars'd, one whoſe buttocks ſtand 
off more than uſual, 
HO'RARY (of borarius, L. of Bora an hour) 
hourly, or the ſpace of an hour, 
„money, &c, laid up, 
HORE-bound, an herb fo called. 
HORIZON (of dg, G. of zig to bound, 
or limit) is that ꝑreat circle which divides 
the heavens and the earth into two parts, 
or hemiſpheres, diſtinguiſhing the upper 
rom the lower, It is either ſenſible or 
apparent, rational or true. 
HORIZON rational, or true, is a circle that 
encompaſſes the earth exactly in the middle, 
and whoſe poles are the zenith and nadir 3 


HO R 


| heads, and the other under our feet. Thus 
the right circle HCO, fig. 6. repreſents the 
rational horizon, 

HORIZON ſenſible, or apparent, is that 
circle which limits our fight, and may be 
canceived to be made by ſome great plane, 
or the ſurface of the ſea. Thus the right 
circle DG, fig. 6. repreſents the ſenſible 

horizon. | 

HORIZON (on a material globe, or ſphere) 
is a broad wooden circle encompaſſing it 
round, and repreſenting the rational hori- 
zon, having two notches on the north and 
ſouth parts of it, for the brazen meridian 
to ſtand in. | | 

HORIZONTAL, of, or belonging to the 
horizons 


parallel to the horizon of any place. 

In all horizontal dials, the ſtyle makes 
an angle equal to the latitude of the place, 
and the diſtance of the hour- lines from 

each other, are equal to the diſtance of the 
meridians from each other, on a horizontal 
projection of the ſphere. l 
HORIZONTAL tne of a dial, is a right line 
drawn through the foot of the ſtyle, paral- 
lel to the horizon, l 
HORIZONTAL line, or baſe of a hill, is a 
line drawn upon a plane parallel to the ho- 
rizon whereon the hill is ſuppoſed to ſtand, 
HORIZONTAL parallax. See Parallax. 


piece of ordnance, is the line that a ball de- 
ſcribes paralle] to the horizon, or horizon- 
tal line, when the piece is level. | 

The horizontal ranges are the ſhorteſt. 
And ſome pieces of cannon will make them 
fix hundred paces, and ſome but a hundred 
and fifty; and the ball with the range of 
fix hundred paces, will go from nine to 
thirteen foot into the earth. 

HORN, the defenſive weapon of an ox, ram, 
&c. . 

HORN. geld, a tax within a foreſt, to be paid 
for horned beaſts. 

HORN- ver (in Fortification) is an out- wor k, 
which advanceth toward the ſield, carrying 
in its fore · part, or head, two demi · baſti- 
ons, in form of horns; theſe horns, em- 
paulments, or ſhoulderings, being joined by 
a courtin, ſhut up on the ſide by two wings, 
parallel one to another, are terminated at 
the gorge of the work, and ſo preſent 
themſelves to the enemy. Thus O, fig, 
12, is a horn- work. 

HO RNET, a large kind of waſp. 

HO'ROLOGE 3 (of h ον¾., G. of wen 
an hour, and xt ſ to tell) a clock, watch, 
hour-glaſs, dial, or any other inſtrument 
that ſhews the hour of the day. 

HOROLO'/GICAL, of, or belonging to a 


tat i the two points, one euch over our | 


| clock, dial, &c, 


HO- 


HORIZONTAL dial, is one whoſe plane is 


HORIZONTAL range, or level range of a © 


H Os 


HOROLOGIO“GRAPHV (of weonoyerey a | 


clock, &c. and yeaqw to deſcribe) is the 
art of making clocks, dials, or other inftru- 
ments, to ſhew the time of the day, 

HORO”METRY (of da an hour, and Ae 

 -7goy a meaſure) is the art of meaſuring or 
dividing the hours, and keeping account 
of time. 

HORO/PTER (in Optics) is a right line 
drawn through the point of concurrence, 
parallel to that which joins the centre of 
the eye. | 

+ HORRE'NDOUS (of borrendus, L, of 

borreo to tremble) 1 horrible, dreadful, 
terrible, 

2 ſtrange, marvellous. 
awful, reverend. . 

HO'/RRIBLE (of borribilis, L. of borreo to 

dread) 1 terrible, dreadful, frightful. 

2 heinous, abominable. f 
exceſſive, immoderate. | 
HO'RRID (of borridus, L of horrzo to look 

terrible) 1 dreadful, hideous, ghaſtly, 
frightful. 
2 enormous, monſtrous. 

HOYRROUR (of Horror, L. of horreo to 

tremble) 1 a trembling for fear, 
2 fright, dread, 
3 awe, veneration. Bos 
HORSE, 1 a'beaſt well known. 
2 horſemen, or cavalry. | 
3 a ſtand to put barrels of beer, or wine 


upon, 
4 an utenſil uſed by women to air linnen on. 
5 a place for ſchoo-boys to be whipped 


upon. | 

6 an inſtrument uſed by labourers to ſaw 
wood upon. 

HORSE-leech, 1 a farrier, or horſe- doctor. 
2 a ſort of inſect. 

HORSE-fboe (in Fortification) is a work of a 
round, and ſometimes oval figure, raiſed 
in the ditch of a marſhy place, or in lo 


ground, and bordered with a parapet, It 


is made to ſecure a gate, or to ſerve as a 
Jodgment for ſoldiers to prevent ſurprizes, 
or to relieve an over-tedious defence. 

HO/RSEMANSHIP, the art of riding and 
managing an horſe, 
HORTICULTURE (of Bortus a garden, 
and colo to till) the art of gardening, _ 
 HOSA'NNA (of N& a yονοỹ , Heb. of pwn 
fave thou, and & we beſeech thee) a ſo- 
lemn acclamation, uſed by the Jews in the 
feaſt of tabernacles, | 

HOSE, ftockings. 

HO'SIER, one that deals in ſtockings, 

HO/SPITABLE (of boſpitalts, L. of boſpes 
one that receiveth ers) friendly, or 
1 hoſpitality. 

HO'SPITAL, a houſe of charity, erected for 
the entertainment of poor, fick, and im- 
potent people, 


HO'/SPITALERS, an order of knights, who 


= 


* 


' HO'STLER, he that looks to the flables d 


To HOVER, 1 to hover, or fly over, 


HOU 
built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem, for the en. 
tertainment of pilgrims, whew they fr 
tected in their travels. | 


HOSPITALITY, 1 the receiving and e. 


tertaining ſtrangers, 
2 the entertainment of friends or gueſts, 
HOST (of boftia, L. of beſftire, i. e. feriq 
to ſacrifice) the conſecrated wafer at the 
communion among the Roman catholics, 
HOST (of boſpes, L. a landlord) a landlord, a 
entertainer, or one that receiveth ſtranger, 
HOST, an army, 
HOSTACE, F. (of boſtis, L. a foreign ene. 
my) a pledge of war, or a perſon left x 
a ſurety for the performance of any thin 
agreed upon. 
HO'STESS, a landlady, 
HO'STILE (of boftilrs, L. of 50% an ene. 
my) of, or belonging to an enemy, or ene. 
my-like, 


an 1nn, 
HO'STRY, the fables of an inn. 
HOT, 1 the contrary of cold. 
2 eager, paſſionate. 
3 28 or general; as a diſtemper in: 
place. 
HOT. bed (in Gardening) is a bed of harſ- 
dung, covered with fifted mould. 
HO#'VEL, a covering for beaſts, made . 
broad. 


2 to hang, or loll over. 

8 the joint of a hinder-ley of 7 

aft. 
To HOUGH, 1 to cut the hough, « © 
hamftring. | 

2 to break the clods of earth, 

HOU'LET (of bulote, F.) a little owl; 

HOUND, a hunting dog. : 

HOUR (of hora, L. of &, Heb, light) i 
the twenty fourth part of a natural d, 
containing fixty minutes, and each minut 
fixty ſeconds, &c. : 

HOUR-circles (in Aſtronomy) the fame with 
Meridians; which ſee. N 

HOUR.-*ne (on a dial plane) are the inte. 
ſections of the plane of the dial, with the 
planes of the hour circles of the ſphere- 

HOUR-ſcale, is a divided line on the 
Collins's quadrant, being only two a 
of tangents of forty five degrees each, i 
together in the middle; and the uſe of , 
together with the lines of latitodes, » b 
draw the hour-lines of dials that be 
centres, by means of an equilateral trungh) 
drawn on the dial- planes. 

HOUSE, 1 a manſion, or place of bol. 
2 3 

indred, or rade. 

OUSE-leek. an herb that grows on the fir 
of houſes, &c. 


' HOU'SEWIFE, a woman prudent in them” 


nagement of doweftic affair, 01. 


mil '0 to hi 


HUMULIT 


ST 


HO 


KOUSING, 1 the action of putting any 


| W, or HOE, a gardner's tool. 

N 10 HOWL, to cry like a dog, or wolf, 
HOWLET (of bulote, F.) a night bird. 
HOY, a ſmall ſea-veſſel. | 
HUBBUB, a tumult, diſorder, or uproar, 

| BUCKLE bone, the hip-bone. | 
HUCKLE-back'd, crump-ſhoulder'd, or ha- 


Þ HUCKSTER, one that ſells proviſions by 


| To HUFF, 1 to puff, or blow. 


wet. | 
| HUMID (of bumidus, L. of bumus moiſt | 


| HUMIDITY, dampneſs, or moiſtnels. 


"i 


1 into a houſe. 
„ 1 worn behind the ſaddle. 


ving a bunch on the back. | 


tall. 
HUDDLE, a buſtle, diſorder, or confuſion. 
HUE, colour, 
HUE and cry, a purſuit of a highwayman. 
HUFF, a bully, or ſwaggering fellow. 


2 to hetor, or vapour, 

To HUG, 1 to embrace, 

2 to cheriſh, or continue in, 
to applaud, or admire. 

HUGE, great, large, enormous, 

HUGGER-mugger, in a private, or clan- 
deſtine manner. 

HUGUENOT, F. a nick- name given by the 
papiſts of France to the proteſtants there. 
HU'GUENOTISM, the faith, or profeſſion 

of a Huguenot, 

HULL, 1 the body, or bulk of a ſhip with- 

out rigging. 
2 the ſhell, or huſk of. 

To 2 I to ſing a tune over to one's 

elf, 
2 to applaud one. | 
3 to heſitate, or not give a direct anſwer to. 

HUMANE (of bumanus, L. of homo a man) 
I of, or belonging to men. 

2 gentle, kind, courteous, 

erg one that is verſed in humane 
earning, | 

HUMAUNITY, 1 humane nature, 

2 kindneſs, tenderneſs, 

HUMBLE, F. (of hamilis, L. of bumus the 
ground or earth) 1 low, mean. 
2 ſubmiſſive, ſuppliant, 5 

To HUMBLE, to abaſe, or bring down. 

HUMBLES, part of the entrails of a deer. 

HUM-DRUM, ſenſeleſs, or ſtupid. 

i To HUME/CT (of bumecter, F. of bumecto, 
L. to moiſten) to moiſten, or water. 


ä 


HUMECTA!TION, watering, or making! 


earth) moiſt, damp, wet. 


. 7 F. (of bumiliatio, of bu- 
%% tO humble) a humbling or abaſing. 
HUMVLITY (of bumilite, F. "of humilitas, 


L. of bumo to ſet in the earth) 1 Iowli- 


s or abaſement. 
2 dumbleneſs, reſpect. 
HUMMUMS, a bagnio, or ſweating-houſe, 


HUMOUR (of bumeur, F. of bamer, L. of I 


* 


HUS 


bumus moiſt earth) 1 moiſture, or juice, 

2 diſpofition of the mind, 

3 fancy, or caprice, 

HU'MOURIST, one full of humours, fan- 
cies or conceits. 

HUM OURSOME, peeviſh, or hard to pleaſe, 

To HUNCH, to puſh, or thruſt with the 
elbow, | ; 

HU'NDRED, 1 the number 100, or C. 

2 part of a ſhire, or county, ſo called be- 
cauſe it confiſted of ten tithings, and 
each tithing of ten houſholds. 

HUNDREDER, one that hath the juriſ- 
diction of a hundred, and holdeth the 
hundred-court. 

8 a craving of the appetite after 
ood. 


HUNKS, a ſordid miſer; | 
To HUNT, 1 to chaſe wild beaſts. 


2 to ſearch, or look after. 


HUNTER, 1 one that chaſes wild beaſts. 


2 a horſe for hunting. 

HU'RDLE, a frame of hazle-rods, wattled 
together to make ſheep-folds, &c. 

HU'RDLES, or CLAYS (in Fortification) 
are made of thick and ſmall twigs of wil- 
low, or ofiers, being five or fix foot high, 
and from three to four foot broad, They 
are interwoven very cloſe together, and 
uſually laden with earth, that they may 
ſerve to render batteries firm, or to con- 
ſolidate paſſages over muddy ditches, or 
to cover traverſes and lodgments for the de- 

- fence of the workmen againſt the artificial 
fires or ſtones that may be caſt upon them. 

To HURL, to fling, or caſt. 

HURLIBAT, or WHO'RLEBAT, a kind 
of weapon with plummets of lead, uſed in 
games for exerciſe, by the ancient Romans. 

HU/RLY-burly, tumult, uproar, or confu- 
ſion. 

HURRICANE (of barracan, Sp.) a moſt vis 
olent ſtorm. 

HU'RRY, 1 confuſion, or diſorder, 
2 great haſte, or precipitation, 

HURST, a little wood, or thicket of trees, 


| HURT, 1 prejudice, loſs, or damage. 


2 wound, or damages 
3 miſchief, orcrime, 
HU'SBAND, a married mans f 
To HUSBAND, 1 to manage in the ſpending. 
2 to till, or cultivate, 
HU'SBANDRY, 1 managing in one's ex- 
pences. | 
2 agriculture, or the art of tilling and im- 
proving land. 
HUSH, an interjection of ſilence, 
To HUSH, 1 to keep ſilence. 
2 to quiet, or make ſilent. 
3 to quaſh, or overthrow. ' 
4 to calm, or make eaſy. 
HUSSA/RS, Hungarian horſemen, fo called 
from their giving x huge at the firſt onſet. 


HUSSY, 


HYD 


HU'SSY, 1 a contemptuous name for a wo- 
man. 
2 a woman's caſe for needles, thread, &c. 
HUSWIFE. See Houſeworfe. 
HUT, 1 a hovel, or ſmall cottage, 
2 a ſoldier's lodge in the field. 
HUTCH, 1 a bin, or veſſel to lay corn in. 
2 a ſort of wooden cage to keep rabbits in. 
a trap for catching vermin. 
HU'ZZA, a loud acclamation, or ſhout for 


Joy. 

To HY, to make haſte. 

HY!/ACINTH 3 (of hyacinthus, L. of dau- 
Fog, a flower of a purple colour) x a 
flower of a purple colour. 

2 a precious ſtone, called a jacinth, of a 
violet, or purple colour. 
HY Z'NA, L. (of da, G. of ug a boar) a 
beaſt of a prodigious ravenous nature, like 
a wolf, 
EY'DRA, G. (of Swe water) 1 a water ſer- 
cnt, : 
2 „ ſerpent, feign'd to be lain 
by Hercules, 
3 a ſouthern conſtellation, conſiſting of 
twenty fix ſtars, 

HY/DRAGOGUES 3 (of v'Seaywſo;, G. of 
o dog water, and ayw to move) medicines 
which purge out watery humours. 

HYDRAU'LICO-pneumatical engines, are 
thoſe that raiſe water by means of the 
ſpring, or natural force of the air, 

HYDRAU'LICS (of udTeauvai;, G. of vIwe 
water, and aug to ſound pipes) is the 
ſcience of the motion of fluids, eſpecially 
water, under which is contained the ſtru- 
cture of all fountains, engines to carry or 
raiſe water, or which are moved by water, 
and ſome for other uſes, 

HYDRO'”GRAPHER, one that is ſkilled in 
hydrography. 

HYDROGRA”PHICAL, of, or belonging 
to Hydrography. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL charts, are certain 
ſea-maps, delineated for the uſe of pilots 
and other mariners; wherein are marked 
all the rhumbs or points of the compaſs, 
and meridians parallel to each other, with 
ſhelves, ſhallows, rocks, capes, &c. 

HYDRO”GRAPHY (of öde water, and 
yeaqu to deſcribe, G.) is an art which 
teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure the 
ſea ; giving an account of its tides, coun- 
ter- tides, ſoundings, bays, creeks, &c. as 
alſo rocks, ſhelves, ſands, ſhallows, pro- 
montories, harbours, diſtances from one 
place to another, and other things remark - 
able on the coaſts, 

HY/DROMANCY (of de, G. of 
vTwe water, and A He,, divination) a kind 
ct divination by water, or by ſpirits ap- 
pearing in it. 


HY'DROMEL (of Me, G. of öde wa- 


HYP 


ter, and («a honey) mead, or a decoficg 

of water Od oP? : x 
HY'DROPHOBY (of 5eapoGia, G. oft) th 

water, and poCog fear) is a diſtemper aer bo! 

ing from the bite of a mad dog, or a cont. pre 

gion analogous to it, wherein the patient anc 

has a great dread of water, and all liqui wh 


HY!'DROSCOPE 3 (of d gen, G. o HYP 
de water, and oxomew to obſerve) an ure 
inſtrument to diſcover the watery ſteam of nor 
the air. HYP] 

HYDROSTA”TICAL balance, is a very er. nei 
act pair of ſcales, for making hydroſtatic cuat 
experiments, relating to the gravity of HYPE 
fluids ; and they differ from common ſcales V+ 


only, in having an hook under each ſcale ſter 
for ſuſpending thoſe bodies that are to be HYPE 
immerſed in liquids. fron 
HYDROSTA/TICS (of 5Yve water, i whit 
calm, G. the art of weighing) is the ſoph 
ſcience of the gravitation of fluids, and d HYPE 
their action, when demerſed in ſolic. large 
This 1s a part of philoſophy, which ought doors 
to be looked upon as the moſt ingenious d branl 
any, the theorems and problems of this n EEE 
be ing handſome productions of reaſon, nd a litt. 
affording diſcoveries not only pleaſing, but ables 
alſo ſurpriſingly wonderful and uſeful, eethe 
HVYE MAL (of byemalis, L. of byem uit. LPO 
ter) winterly, or belonging to winter, nde 
HYGRO METER (of vy20; moiſt, and gu- under 
Teew, G. to meaſure) is a philoſophical in. and f 
ſtrument, which meaſures the drynel; u HYPO 
moiſture of the air. | CHO! 
HY'/GROSCOPE 3 (of vyęoc moiſt, and ru. hypoe 
art, G. to obſerve) is an inſtrument ſhe! HY'POL 
the increaſe and decreaſe of the dries > the ſp! 
the air, parts, 
HYMEN, L. 1 a thin ſkin in the mu HYPO" 
parts of women. cer, a 
2 the god of wedlock, countet 
3 marriage. | | ry cloal 
HYMN (of 5, ee, G. of 33 to celebrte)1 HO 
ſpiritual ſong, cheat, 
HY MNO'GRAPHER (of Feger, C. holinef 
dvog an hymn, and yeaqw to unte) d HT PO 
writer of hymns. bypocri 
HYPE'RBOLA (in Geometry) is 2 ct HYPOM 
made by cutting a cone by a plane that falk nifies t. 
within the circular baſe of the cone, de. cer the 
ing neither parallel to the fide of the ru. timber, 
nor cuts it through the vertex, and wh! ealt'y li 
plane, if continued, will cut the opp HPO 
cone. See fig. 14. 1 a term 
HYPE'RBOLE 4, I. (of bregeen, 6.0 3 
z reę above, and Hale to ſpeak) a rhetott- YPOST 
cal figure, which conſiſts in ſpeaking a wy urine 
great deal more or leſs than  P [ : ai — 
true, Le, 1 
HYPERBO'LIC ſpace, is the area, or fe ele; 
contained — pA curve of the fe g * b 
"us to 


bola, and the whole ordinate. ld mat 
HYPERBO'LICUM acutum, 15 4 by 


or it is 


* 


2. 5 S. a => 


= KA S. n S. . & &g 8. 


W 
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nm. Sac. 


HYP 

by the revolution of the infinite area of 
the ſpace contained between the curve and 
the aſſymptote, in the Appollonian hyper- 
bola, turning round that aſſymptote. This 
produces a ſolid, or body infinitely long; 
and yet (as Toriceliius plainly demonſtrates, 
who gave it the name) it is equal to a fi- 
nite ſolid or body. 


ime beyond, and Bageag the north) a very 
northern people, the Scythians. bj a 

HYPE!RCRISIS, G. (of orzg over, and 
nei to judge) a too violent critical eva- 
cuation, ; . 

HYPERCRI'TIC (of 5mregugilizog, G. of 
ure beyond, and x to examine) a ma- 
{ter critic. 

HYPERPRY'!SICAL (of veg above, vo39 
from nature, and pvw, G. to ſpring) that 
which is above phyſics, or natural philo- 
ſophy, metaphyſical, i 

HYPE'RTHY RON, G. (in Architecture) is a 
lige table, uſually placed over gates and 
doors of the Doric order, above the cham- 
branle, in form of a frize, — 

E⁵¹E , G. (of Uno and ey, i, e. in one) 
alittle line, ſet between two words, or ſyl- 
lables, ſhewing they are to be joined to- 
gether, or in one, as inn- feeper, &c. 


| HYPOCHO'/NDRIA, G. (of uno under, and 


vn Neos a cartilage) thoſe parts of the body 
under the ſhort ribs, where lie the liver 
and ſpleen, 

HYPOCHONDRV/ACAL, or” HY'PO- 
CHONDRVAC, of, or belonging to the 
hypochondria, | 

HY''OCHONDRIAC diſeaſe, a diſeaſe of 
the ſpleen, or a windy melancholly in thoſe 
parts, , 

HYPOCRISY (of vroxgiors, G. of ò xe un- 
cer, and x to judge) diſſimulation, a 
counterfeit goodneſs, or holineſs, or knave- 
ry cloaked with a ſhew of religion, 

HY"POCRITE, a diſſembler, a religious 
cheat, or a falſe pretender to honeſty, or 
holineſs, 

HYPOCRITICAL, of, or belonging to a 
hypocrite, or religious cheat, 

HYPO MOICHLION, G. (in Mechanics) ſig- 
rifies the roller, which is uſually ſet un- 
cer the lever, or under ſtones or pieces of 
timber, to the end that they may be more 
ealt'y lifted up, or removed, 

HYPOUST #SIS, G. (of v$p:p1@we: to ſubſiſt) 
a term uſed by divines fignifying a ſub- 
ſtance, or perſen of the bleſſed Trinity, 

ee (in Phyſic) is the ſediment 
of urine. 

HYPOTHENU'SE, in a right angled tri- 
anzle, is that fide which ſubtends the right 
Ingle 3 as AC, fig. 5, 

HYPOUTILESIS, G. (of dre under and vi- 
bre to put) is the ſame with ſuppoſition; 
N74 a loppoſnion of that which is not, 


1 


HYPER BO/REANS (of 5megCogrias, G. of 


] 


JAC 

for that which may be; and it matters 

not whether what is ſuppoſed to be true, be 

ſo or not; but it muſt be pdflible, and 
ſhould always be probable, 

Dr. Barrow ſays, hypotheſis, or poſtula- 
tums, are propoſitions aſſuming or affirm- 
ing ſome evidently poſſible mode, action, 
or motion of a thing, and thar there is the 
ſame affinity between hypotheſes and pro- 
blems, as between axioms and theorems, 
a problem ſhewing the manner, and de- 
monſtrating the poſſibility of lome ſtructure, 
and an hyputhefis affirming ſome con- 
ſtruction which is manifeſtly poſſible, 
HYPOTHETICAL, of, or belonging to an 
hypotheſis, ſuppoſed, or conditional. 
HYPOTHETICAL jy/lrgiſm (in Logic) is a 

ſyllogiſm that begins with a conditional con- 
junction. | ; 

HY'POTR ACHE'LION, G. (in Architecture) 
is the top or neck of a pillar, or the moſt 
ſlender part of it, which toucheth the ca- 
pital. It is taken by ſome for that part 

of the Tuſcan or Doric capital, which lies 
between the echinus and the aſtragal; and 
is otherwiſe called the collar, gorge, or 
frize of the chapiter. | 

HYPSISTA/RIANS, a ſect of heretics in 
the fourth century, which made a mix- 
ture of the Jewiſh religion and paganiſm z 
for they obſerved the ſabbath and legal ab- 
ſtinence with the Jews, and worſhipped fire 

with the paꝑans. 

HY'SSOP, a well known herb. | 

HYSTE'RICAL, or HYSTF/RIC (af de- 
eino, G. of dea the matrix, or womb} 
of, or belonging to the matrix, or womb. 


| HYSTERIC paſji-m, a diſeaſe in women 


generally called fits of the mother. | 
HYTH, or HYTHE, See Hiebe. | 


* 


1 A pronoun of the firſt perſon ſingular. 
I, yea, or yes, 
To JA'BBER (of gaber, F.) to ſpeak much, 
haſtily, or indiſtinctly, to talk gibberiſh, 
JA'CINTH. See Hyacinth, 
JACK, 1 an inſtrument to turn a ſpit wich, 
2 an inſtrument to pull off boots, 
3 the mark bowled at, 
4 a leathern can to put beer in. 
5 the male of birds of ſport, 
6 a diminutive of John, 
7 the flag that is hung out upon the bow- 
ſprit of a ſhip, | 
8 a coat of mail, 
9 an inſtrument to ſaw wood on. 
10 a ſmall inſtrument that carries the quill 
to ſtrike the ſtring of a harpſicord, &c. 
If a large ful generally called a pike, 


Ze JACK 


TAR f 


JACK with a lamern, a kind of meteor. See 
gnis- fataus, 
JACK-daso, a well known bird. 
JA'CKAL, a little beaſt which hunts out the 
prey for the lion, 
A'CKET (of jaquette, F.) a ſhort garment, 


FA"COBIVES, F, monks and nuns of the | 


order of St. Dominick. 
JAYCOBITES, . 1 a ſect of hereticks, fo cal- 
led from one Jacob a Syrian, their ring- 
leader, who acknowledged but one will, 
nature, and operation in Chriſt, uſed 
circumciſion in both ſexes, ſigned their 


children with the ſign of the croſs, im- 


printed with a burning iron, and affirmed 
that angels cenſiſted of two natures, fire 

and light, 

2 a nick-name given to the partiſans of 

king James II. 

JA\'COB's Haß, a mathematical inſtrument 
for taking altitudes ; the ſame as croſs- ſtaff. 

FACO'BUS, L. James, a gold coin ſtruck by 
king James I. 

TACULA/TION (of jaculatio, L. of Jacto to 
throw) a darting, caſting, or throwing, 

JADE, I a ſorry horſe, or mare. 
2 a paltry woman. 

To JADE, to tire or fatigue, 

To JAG, to notch, or make ragged, 

JAKES, a privy, or houſe of office. | 

JALAP, the root of an Indian plant uſed in 
phyſic. | 

JAM, or JAMB, a thick bed of ſtone, 
which hinders the miners from purſuing a 
vein of ore. 

TA'MBIC 3 verſe (of iambicus, L. of la εοf,tF 
Grof log, ſorcery, and BaZw to ſpeak) made 
of iambic feet. 

JAMBS (of jambes, F.) the ſide- poſts of a door, 

1A'MBUS 3 or IAMBIC foot, is a foot in 
metre, or verſe, having one ſyllable ſhort, 
and another Jong, as amas. N 

To JA\NGLE (of fangler, F.) 1 to fall out, 

or quarrel, 

2 to ſingle, or tinkle. . 

JANNISARIES, or JAYNIZARIES, Tur- 
kith foat- ſoldiers. 

JA\NOCK, oaten bread, or bread made of 
oats. 

JA'NSENISM, the doctrine of Janſemus, 
biſhop of Ypres, concerning grace, 

TA'NSENIST', one who follows the opinion 
of Janſenius. | 

TJA'NTY, wanton, hoidening. 

JANNUARY (of 72nuarius, L. of jaruaa door, 
or gate) the name of the firſt month of the 
ear. 

To JAPAN, to varnifh, like Japan work, 
or aſter the manner of the Japoneſe, 

JAR, 1 a diſpute, or debate, 
2 an carthen vellel, 

To JAR, or JARR, 1 toquarrel, or fall out, 
2 not to agree in ſound, or go out of tune. 

FAROCON, F. gibberiſh, pedlar's French. 

2 


IDE 


q , 
A'SMIN, or JE/SSEMIN (of jaſmin x x 
* ſnrub mock cultivated in andy 1 Js 


JASS-bawk, a young hawk, newly taken 
out of the neſt. 

IATRALEPPTES 5, G. (of lags a iy. 
fician, and aX::pm to anoint) a Phyſician 
or ſurgeon, that cureth by ointments a4 

frictions. 

IATROCHEYMIST s (of 7a)go; a phyfician, 
and xv from xv to melt) a chemical 
phyſician, | 

IA'T ROMATHEMATICIAN (of tales 4 
phyſician, and waleualeg a mathemaii. 
cian) a mathematical phyſician, 

| JAVARIS, a ſwine in America, which hath 

its navel upon its back. 

JA VELIN (of jaweline, F.) a dart or half. 
pike, uſed by the ancients in war, a 

JAU'NDICE (of jau niſſæ, F. of jaune yellow) 
a diſeaſe cauſed by the overflowing of the 
gall, and is generally called the yelloy 
jaundice, from the yellow tincture it gies 
the ſkin. 

JAUNT (of jante, F.) 1 a fellow, orſpok: 

of a wheel, = 
2 a ramble, or walk, 

JAWS, the bones in which the teeth are (et, 

JA, a bird ſo called. 

ICE, a tranſparent ſubſtance, conſiſting of 
water congeal'd. 

ICH DIEN, Germ. the motto belonging to 
the device of the prince of Wales, which 
ſignifies, I ſerve. 

ICHNO/GRAPHY (of iyroyeaqia, CG, ef 
ixvo; a draught and yeaqw to delineate) in 
architecture, is the geometrical plan, or 
platform of a building, or edifice, delineated 
upon paper, deſcribing the form of the 
ſeveral apartments, rooms, windows, chim · 
neys, &c. 

ICHNOGRAPHY (in Perſpective) is the 
view of any thing, cut off by a plane pa- 
rallel to th2 horizon, juſt at the baſe, or 
bottom of it. ; ; 

[CHNOGRAPHY (in Fortification) is the 
plan of repreſentation of the length and 
breadth of a fortreſs, the diſtin parts of 
which are marked either upon the ground 
itſelf, or upon paper, : 

ICONOCLA'ST (of si e, C. of t. 
na an image, and xXaw to break) a breaker 
or demoliſher of images, a name given io 
ſome of the Greek emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople, who were enemies to the worlig. 
ing of images. > 

ICOSAHE/DRON (in Geometry) is a regu- 
lar body, conſiſting of twenty triangular 
pyramids, whoſe vertexes meet in the cent!9 
of a ſphere, ſuppoſed to circumlcribe it, 
and ſo have their height and baſe equal, 

ICTE/RICAL (of ixlecine;, G. of tlg 
the jaundice) ſick of the jaundice. . 


IDEA, G. (of G to ſee) a form, 


JASPER, a precious ſtone of a green colour. 


meat 
TE/NN] 
TEO'P; 
JEO'pP, 
JURGI 
who 1 
Waite 


To JEL 


IE R 


or firſt pattern of any thing exiſting in the 


imagination, or fancy. 


„AL., belonging to an idea, imaginary. 
TEN TITY (of identite, F. of idem, L. the 


the ſameneſs of a thing. 
1 a month, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, were the days after the nones were 
out, They commonly fell out on the 1 3th 


of every month, except in March, May, 


July, and October (which they called the 
fall months, as all the others were ca 

hollow) for then they were on the 15th, 
becauſe in thoſe months the nones were on 


the 7th. 


IDIOM (of N, G. of I Niog peculiar) a di- 


ale&, or propriety of ſpeech, _ | 
1'DIOT {of lng, G. of 33:;S-a private man) 
an illiterate ſimple perſon, a natural fool. 


VDIOTISM, 1 natural folly, or ſimplicity. 


2 the being an 1diot, o_ 
IDIOTISM (from idiom) a propriety of 
ſpeech, : 

IDLE, 1 the being at leiſure, 

2 lazy, or careleſs, 

3 ſimple, or impertinent, 

4 ſlothful, or negligent. 

5 looſe, or not virtuous. 

6 filly, or not worth hearing. 

7 trifling, or not worth regarding. 

$ unprofitable, or vain, 

9 full of play, 5 

150 L (of idolum, L. of e:Jwkov, G. an image) 
a repreſentation of a falſe deity. 

IDV/LATER. a worſhipper of idols. 

To IDOLATRIZE, to commit idolatry, 

IDO/LATROUS, given to idolatry, _ 

IDOU"LATRY, idol worſhip, or giving di- 
vine worſhip to that which is not God, 

To VDOLVZE, to doat upon, or make an 
idol of, 

I'DYL (of idy!l;um, L. of 83%; alittle poem) a 
little poem, or copy of verſes upon a paſto- 
ral ſubje&, 

JEA'/LOUS 2 (of jaloux, F.) 1 afraid of a 

rival, | 
2 nice, or tender. h 
TEA'LOUSIE, or JEA!LOUSY, 1 the fear 
of a rival, 
2 ſuſpicion, or miſtruſt, 

EAT, a black, light, and brittle lone, 

TEER, banter, or raillery. | 

JEHO'V AH, Heb. the proper and moſt ſa- 
cr2d name of God. | 

JE'JUNE (of Jejunus, L. faſting) 1 empty, 

or inſipid. 
2 barren, dry. 

TELLY (of gelce, F.) the juice of fruit, or 
meat congealed. 

TE'NNETS, Spanih, or Barbary mares, 

[EO"PARDOUS, dangerous, or perillous, 

JEO"PARDY, danger, peril, hazard, riſk. 

J EURGUER, an officer at the cuſtom-houſe, 
vho inſpects the actions and accounts of the 
Waiters. 


T» JERK, 1 to laſh, or whip, 


JIL 

2 to pull or twitch ſuddenly. 

3 to wince, or throw up his hind-legs 

. ſpeaking of an horſe, . 
JERKIN, x a ſhort upper coat. 

2 a male hawk, | 
JE'SSAMIN, or JE/SSEMIN. See Jaſmin, 
JE'SSES, 1 ribbons hanging down from gar- 

lands, | 

2 ſhort ſtraps of leather faſtened to hawk® 

legs, and ſo to the varvels. 
JEST, a joke, banter, or witty conceit. 
JESUA/TI, an order of monks, 
a of, or belonging to the je- 
uits. 

2 equivocating, or uſing ſly inſinuations. 
JE SUITS, religious of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
JET. See Feat. 
To JET, 1 to run up and down, 

2 to walk proudly, or ſtately. 

JET D'EAU, F. is a pipe of a fountain, 
which caſts up the water into the air, 
JE'TTY, of jeat colour, 
JE/WEL, 1 a precious ſtone, 
2 a word of kindneſs given eſpecially to 
children, | 
JEWELLER, one that deals in jewels, 
JE WISE, of, or belonging to the Jews. 
JEWS, the people of Judea, and their poſte- 


rity, 
JEWS ears, a ſpungy ſubſtance, growing on 


the elder-tree. 

IF, a conditional conjunction. 8 

VGNEOUS (of igneus, L. of ignis fire) fiery, 

IGNIS FATUUS, L. is a certain meteor 

that appears chiefly in the ſummer nights, 
for the moſt part frequenting church-yards, 
meadows, and bogs, conſiſting of a ſome- 
what viſcous ſubſtance, or a fat exhalation ; 
which, being kindled in the air, reflects 
a kind of thin flame in the dark, yet with- 
out any ſenſible heat, often flying about 
rivers, hedges, &c. becauſe it meets with 
a flux of air in thoſe places. This meteor 
is well known by che common people un- 
der the name of Will. of-the-wiſp, or Fack- 
evith-a-lantern, | 

IGNO'BLE (of nobilis, L. of in not, and 

nobilis noble) 1 of mean birth, 

2 baſe, or vile. 

IGNOMI'NIOUS (of ignominioſus, L. of in 

without, and nomen reputation) infamous, 
diſhonourable, diſgraceful, ſhameful, 

I'SNOMINY, diſgrace, infamy, or diſho- 
nour. 

IG NORA MUs, an ideot, or fool, 

I'GNORANCE (of ignorantia, L. of in not, 
and gnarus ſkilful) want of knowledge. 

VGNORANT, 1 unlearned, or illiterate, 

2 not acquainted with. N 

J. H. S. the three firſt letters of Jeſus homi- 
num ſalvator, i. e. Jeſus the ſaviour of 
men. 

JILL, x a miſs, or doxy. 
2 a quarter of a pint of wine, 


Eez JILT, | 


1 

JILT, a lewd woman, a whore, that cheats | 
or diſappoints one. 

To JILT, to cheat, or diſappoint. 

JVYPPO, a ſhabby fellow, a poor ſcrub. 

VLIAC paſſin (of iliacus, L. of ilia, the 
flank or loins) the colick, the twiſting of 
the guts. ; 

T'LIAD, the title of Homer's poem, which 
deſcribes the deſtruction of Troy, which 
wis called Ilium. | | 

ILL, ſub. f harm, or miſchief. 

2 woe, miſery, misfortune. 
ILL, ààj. bad, or the contrary of good. 
ILL, adv, 1 badly, or not well done, 

2 ſick, or indiſpoſed. 

3 unluckily, 

4 amiſs. | 

ILLAUBORATE (of i/[aboratus, L. of in not, 
and labero to labour) made or done with- 
out I:bour or pains. 

ITLULA!'PSE (of ilapſus, L. of in upon, and la- 
bor to ſiide) a ſliding, or gently falling in, 
or upon. | 

To ILLAYQUEATE (of i/l:pues, L. of in 
into, and /aguecys, a nooſe) to enſnare, or 
intangle, 

ILLA'TION (of atio, L. of inſero, of in 
with, and fero to ſhew) an inference, or 
concoſion. | 

ILLAUDIBLE (of Ailaudabilis, L. of in not, 
and /audo to praiſc) not to be praiſed, or 
unw-rthy of it. 

TLLEG.AE (of in not, and legalis lawful, L.) 
not lawful, or contrary to law, 

TJLLEGAVLITY, injuſtice, or unlawfulnefs, 

ILLEGI'TIMATE (of idegitimus, L. of in 
not, and I galis lawful) baſe-born, or un- 
lawfully begotten, 

ILLV'BERAL (of :!{:beralis, L. of in not, and 

liberalis liberal) 1 ungenteel, ſordid, baſe, 
unlike a gentleman. 
2 nicgardly, diſcourteous. 

JELLUBERAVULITY, avarice, niggardlineſs, 
or baſeneſs of ſpirit, 

ILLICIT (of ihcitus, L. of in not, and li- 
citus lawtn!) unl:wful, or contrary to law. 

ILLIMITABLE (of in not, and limes, L. 
a limit, or bound) that cannot be limited. 

ILLUTERATE (of i!iteratus, L. of in not, 
and /ireratus learned) unlearned, ignorant 
of letters, 

ILLO”GICAL (of in not, and logica logic, L.) 
unreaſonable, or contrary to the rules of 
I-gic. | 

To ILLU DE (of lde, L. of in upon, and 
ludo to play) to play upon one, to mock, 
to jeer, to £ibe, or jeſt at, to laugh to 
ſcorn. to flout, to abvſe. 

To !LLUZAINATE (of ilamino, L. of in 

and Ilumino to enlighten) 1 to enlighten, 
2 to dorn, or b-»utify, 
3 to {ei off, as a foil. 


ILLUATINA'LIVE month (in Aftronomy) is | 


* 


IMB 
that ſpace of time that the moon is viſgh's 
between one conjunction and another. 

To ILLU'MINE, a poetical word for, to en. 
lighten, or to illuminate. 

ILLU/SION (of ii, L. of illude, of u 
with, and Judo to play) 1 a mocking, or 
ſcorning, 

2 a deceit, or falſe repreſentation, 

To ILLU'STRATE (of /uftro, L. of in fir, 

and luſtro to ſurvey, or take a view of) 
1 to brighten, or ſhine ſpontaneouſly, 
2 to make plain, or evident. 
3 to make famous, or well known, 

ILLU”/STRATED, 1 rendered clear and eyi- 
dent, 

2 embelliſhed with cuts, or figures. 

ILLU”STRIOUS (of illaſtratus, L. of ian 
to ſhine) famous, noble, renown'd, excellent, 

MACE, F. (of imago, L. of imitativ, a 
repreſentation) 1 a reſemblance, ct - 
preſentation. 

2 a picture, or pourtrait, 

IMAGYE (in Optics) is the appearance cf an 
object, by reſtection, or refraction. 

IMAGERY, 1 painted, or carved work af 
images. 

2 tapeſtry with figures. 

IMA“GINABLE, conceivable, or that may 
be imagined. | 

IMAUGINARY, not real. 

IMAGINATION, 1 fancy, or the faulty 
of conceiving. 

2 thought, or conception. N 

To IMAGINE (of imagine, L. of igt 

repreſentation) x to fancy, or ct. 
2 to invent, or deviſe. 
3 to think, or be perſuaded of, 

To IMBA!LM, to dreſs or perfume a boly 
with ſpices, drugs, &c. in order to preſerve 
it from corruption. 

To IMBAYNK, to incloſe with banks. 

IMBA/RGO (of embargo, Span.) a ſtopping et 
the ſhips by public authority. _ 

To IMBA/RK (of embarguer, F.) 1 top, 
to get, or put ca board a ſhip, 

2 to take ſhip, 
3 to engage in any buſineſs, 


To IMBA'SE, to mix with baſer metals, c. 


To IMBA/TTLE, to draw up in battalia, 0r 
in battle array, 3 
IMBECULLTTV (of imbccillitas, of imbecills 
impotent) 1 weakneſs, feebleneſs. 
2 impotence, or frigidity in men. 
To IMBE'LLISH (of embellir, F.) to ſet aß 
or adorn, : 
To IMBE”ZEL, or IMBE'/ZLE, I to walt?, 
ſpoil, or diminiſh, 

2 to pilfer, or purloin, 1 
To IMBLBE (of imbibo, L. of in into, ? 
ibo to ſuck) 1 to ſuck, or ſoak in. 

2 to receive in, as by education, &c. big 
To IMBU'TTER, 1 to make, or render 
ter, 
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geouf 

2 have! 
IMMARC 
of 71 Ne 
ding, 01 
MMATE 
and 5 
withe 

2 that 1 
ſeque 
IMMATY 
mt; 
pleaſa 

2 aborti 
2 under 


to provoke, or exaſperate. . 
Ng BO Dv, 1 to incorporate, or make in- 
to one body. a 
2 to thicken, as a colour. 
To IMBOLDEN, to animate, or encourage. 
To IMBO'SS (of imboſſare, It.) to raiſe in 
boſſes, or bunches. TE 
1MBO'SSED (in Hunting) a deer is faid to 
be imboſTed when ſhe foams at the mouth. 


IMBO/WED, arched, or faſhioned like a bow, 


or arch. 
IMBO'WELLED, impregnated, or repleniſh- 
ed with, 
To IMBRA!CE (of enbraſſer, F.) 1 to hug, 
or make much of. 
2 to environ, or encompaſs. 
z to receive, or favour, as an opinion, 
4 to hy hold of, as an opportunity. 


| YMBRICATED (in Botany) is a term uſed to 


expreſs the figures of the leaves of ſome 
plants that are hollowed within like an 
imbrex, or gutter-tile, 
To IMBKOVDER, to make flowers, or 0- 
ther curious works with a needle, on filk, 
IMBROVDERY, 1 imbroider'd work. 


2 the art of imbroidery, or of performing 


embroider'd work, | 
To IMBROVL, 1 to trouble, diſturb, or 
diſorder, 
2 to ſow diſcord among friends, 

To IMBRU'E (of imbuo, L. of in into, and 
gu, G. to ſtuff) to moiſten, wet, ſteep, 
or ſoak 1n, | 

To IMBU'E (of imbuo, L. See the preceding) 
I to imbibe, or ſoak in. | 
2 to inſtil, learn, or inſpire. 

To IMBU'!RSE. See to Reimburſe, 

I'MITABLE, that may be imitated. 


| To 'MITATE (of imitor, L. to imitate) 


I to reſemble, or be like, 

2 to counterfeit, to do the like, to follow 
another's manner, way, or example, 
PMITA/TIVES (with Grammarians) are 
verbs which expreſs any kind of imitation, 

3s fatriſſare, to imitate the father, 
Dia“ CULA'TE (of inmaculatus, L. of in 
uuhout, and macula a ſpot) undefiled, ſpot- 
eb, or without ſpot, 
IMVMANENT, inherent, or remaining in, 


| DIMA/NITY (of immanitzas, L.) 1 outra- 


220uſneſs, cruelty, ſavageneſs. 
2 hugeneſs, or enormity, 

IMMARCE'SSIBLE (of immarceſſibilis, L. 

0! 72 not, and marces to wither) never fa- 
ding, or that cannot wither or decay. 

MMATERIAL (of immateriel, F. of in not, 
and materia, L. matter) 1 ſpiritual, or 
without matter. | 

2 that is of little or ſmall moment, or con- 
ſequence, 

IMMATURE (of immaturus, L. of in not, and 
mat-'rus ripe) 1 untipe, green, ſour, un- 
pleaſant, 

2 adortive, before the time, 
2 under age. 


IM M 


4 over haſty, precipitate, or out of ſeaſon. 
IMMEDIATE (of immediat, F. of in with - 
out, and. xedium, L. a mean) 1 neareſt, 

or next to. 

2 ſudden, without premeditation. 
IMMEDIATELV, 1 preſently, directly. 

2 forthwith, by and by. 1 
IMME”DICABLE (of mmedicabilis, L. of 

in not, and medico to cure) incurable, or 

that cannot be cured, 


IMME”MORABLE (of immemorabilis, L. of 


In not, and memoro to remember) 1 not 
worth remembering. 
2 unſpeakable, not to be related, 


IMMEMO RIAL, out of mind, or beyond 


the memory of man. 3 

IMMENSE (of immenſus, L. of in without, 
and menſura a meaſure) unmeaſurable, huge, 
vaſtly great, 

IMMENSE guantity (in Mathematics) is that 
whoſe amplitude or extenſion, no finite 
meaſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever re- 
peated, can equal. ; 

IMMENSITY, infiniteneſs, one of the at- 
tributes of God, 

IMME/NSUR ABLE, unmeaſurable, or that 
cannot be meaſured, 

ToIMME/RGE, or to IMME/RSE (of im- 
mergo, L. of in into, and mergo to put un- 
der water) to plunge, or dip over head and 
ears. 

IMMERSION, the plunging, or ſinking any 
body in a fluid. 

IMMERSION (in Aſtronomy) is the time 
when any of the heavenly bodies is begin- 
ning to come within the ſhadow of another; 
as in eclipſes, whenever the ſhadow of the 
eclipſing body begins to fall on the body 
eclipſed, we ſay, that is the time of im- 
merſion; and when it goes out of the 
ſhadow, is the time of emerſion. 

IMMETHO / DICAL (of in without, and 
metbodus, L. a method) that is without 
any method, form, or order. 

V'"MMINENT (of imminens, L. of in over, 

and mineo to hang ready to fall) 1 hanging 
over our heads. 
2 approaching, or ready to come upon us, 

IMMINU'TION (of imminutio, L. of in and 
minuo to diminiſh) a diminiſhing, or leſſen- 


ing. 

IMNMI“SSION (of immiſſio, L. of in into, and 
miſſus thrown) injection, or throwing into. 

To IMMI T (of immitto, L. of in into, and 
mitto to throw) to inject, put, or throw into. 

IMMOBUVLITY (of immebilite, F. of in not, 
and mobilis, L. moveable) ſtedfaſtneſs, or 
unmoveableneſs. 

IMMO / DERATE (of immoderatus, L. of in 
not, and moderatus within compaſs) exceſ- 
ſive, or not within the rules of moderation. 


| IMMO”/DEST (of immodeftus, L. of in not, 


and modeſtus modeſt) that has no modeſty, 
IMMO D ESTV, debauchery, ſaueineis. 
| a To 
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To IMMOLATE (of inm/p, L. of mola 
meal, or flour | ſprinkled with falt upon 
the ſacrifice) to offer ſacrifice, 

IMMO'RAL (of in without, nd morabras, L. 
morality) debauched, corrujied, or of de.-- 

raved morals, ; 

IMMORA/LITY, lewdr**:, or debauchery. 

IMMO'/RTAL (of immortalis, L. of in not, 
and mortalis ſubject to death) x that 
never dies, 

2 eternal, or of infinite duration. 

To IMMO'RTALIZE, to make immortal, 

IMMO'TVEABLE (of in not, and moveo, L. 
to mo) 'teif ft, or that cannot be moved. 

IMMO VEAELES, a real eſtate. 

IMMUNITY (of 1mmunitas, L. of in out of, 
and mus an office) freedom, liberty, or 
exemp! on. 

To IMMURE of in within, and murus, L. 
a wall) to tut up with walls, 

IMMUTABVLITY (of immutabilitas, L. of 
in not, and m:to to change) conſtancy, or 
unchangeabl-neſs. 

IMMU'TAELE, conſtant, or unchangeable. 
IMMU I A/TION (of immutatio, L. of in and 
muto to change) a changing, or altering, 

IMP, 1 a familiar uſed by witches. 

2 + graft, or ſcion, | 
To IMP, 1 to graft, or put in a ſcion, 

2 to leſſen, or abate, 

To IMP a feather in a, hawk's wing, is to 
add a new piece to an old biuken ſtump, 

To IMPAPIR, to diminiſh, or weaken, 

To IMPA'LE (of in into, and palus a ſtake, L.) 
1 to incloſe, or fence about with ſtakes, 

or pales. _ 

2 to drive a ſtake through the body of a 

malefactor; a puniſhment made uſe of 
in Turkey. 

IMPA'LPABLE, not to be diſtinguiſhed by | 
feeling. | 

+ IMPAN ATION, F. (of in with, and 
panis biead, L.) a term applied to the Lu- 
theran doctrine of the Lord's ſupper, who 
believe that the body of Chriſt ſubſiſts with 
the ſpecies of bread in the ſacrament. 

IMPA”.\ ADTSED, enjoying the delights of 
paradiſe. Milton. 

IMP.\V/RITY (of mparitas, L. of in not, 
and par equal) inequality, or diſproportion. 

To IMPA/RK, to incloſe, or take in a piece 
of ground for a park. 

To IMPART (of impertio, L. of in with, 
and partio to divide) x to give part to 
another. 

2 lo communicate, or diſcover to. 
IMPA'RTTAL, juft, void of partiality. 
IMPA'SSABLE, that cannot be paſſed 

throu h. | | 

IMP AUSSIBLE (of impaſfibilis, L. of in not, 
and patior tc ſuffer) ineapable of ſuffering. 

IMPA# TIENCE, or IMPANTIENCY (of 
impatientia, L. of in not, and patior to 
bear) 1 inability to bear. 


i 


IMP 


2 uneaſineſs of mind, _— - 
3 haſtineſs, or paſſion, Deg Be SEN 
IMPATIENT, 1 that has no patience, 15 
5 f actual 
2 that cannot bear any thing. Fes 
IMPATRONISA'TION, a putting into ful! | IMPE/R 
poſſeſſion of a benefice. > 6 
To IMPEA CH, 1 to accuſe of a crime 3 
- Q | pire 
2 to hinder, or oppoſe. IMPER 
IMPE'CCABLE (of imprceabilir, L. of is BW pr. 
not, and pecco to do amiſs) that cannot Gn braſs 
or do amiſs. ; 5 
To IMPE DE (of impedio, L. of in with, al MpE R! 
pes a foot) to hinder, or retard, the em 
IMPE”DIMENT, 1 hindrance, or obfacle, | IMPER| 
2 an imperfection, or default. com 
To IMPE'L (of impello, L. of in in, an; dom 
pello to drive) 1 to thruſt on, or dn 2 boiſt 
forward, | IMPER 
2 to oblige, or conſtrain. 23 are 
To IMPE ND (of impendeo, L. of is over, fingular 
and pendeo to hang) 1 to hang over one's f IMPE] 
head, to threaten. of /n no 
2 to be near at hand. clear, 
IMPE\NETRABI'LITY (in Phlioſophyj » IMPER“ 
the diſtinction of one extended ſubſtance CY (of 
from another, by which the extenſion d tineo, | 
one thing is different from that of another abſurdit 
ſo that two things extended, cannot be it IMPE'R* 
the ſame place, but muff of neceſſity et. abſur 
clude each other. 2 not te 
IMPE”NETRABLE (of impenetrabilis, L. of | An IMPE 
in not, and penetro to penetrate) 1 thi fellow, 
cannot be pierced, or penetrated, IMPE'RV 
2 that cannot be diſcovered, or four! cut, and porn 
IMPEUNITENCE, or IMPENITENCY IMPERV] 
(of impaenttentia, L. of in not, and fe plied to 
to repent) hardneſs of heart, or the con- the rays 
tinuing in finful courſes. bodies to 
IMPE”NITENT, that does not repent. V'MPETR. 
IMPE”RATIVE (of imperativus, L. of i. deſire, 01 
pero to command) a term in Grammar, li To 'MPE” 
nifying bidding or commanding. ; and paty 
IMPERCE/PTIBLE (of imperceftus, L. 0d requeſt, 
in not, and percipis to perceive) which METO. 
cannot be perceived. wy and pero 
IMPE/RFECT (of inperfectus, L. of in not, raging, r. 
and perſectus finiſhed) 1 unfiniſhed, d IMPETU,. 
defective. or force 
2 vndigeſted, or not concofted. _ other, 
IMPERFECT renſe (in Grammar) is tit WW up T 
which denotes the. time indefinitely, he. IMPIOUS 
ther perfectly paſt, nor future; 48, T wit Pius rel 
zorit'ng wwhen, &c. ALTER '2 trreligic 
IMPERFECT mumbers (in Arithmetic) 2 T IMPLA/ 
ſuch whoſe aliquot parts taken together, , not, and 
either exceed, or fall ſhort of that whale cannot be 
number of which they are parts; and N 40 ILA 
are two ſorts, either abundant, or defcie j Fand or 1 
which ſee. dee » 339 figurat 
IMPERFECT concord (in Moſic). * „LE 
Concords, ene ME 
IMPERFECT flowers (in Botany) are i! 1 » 2 urnitur 
want the petala, or thoſe fine colou! 1 Wulle 


IMP 


which ſtand round, and compoſe the beauty 
of the flower. : 

IMPERFECT plants (in Botany) are ſuch as 
actually want flowers and ſeeds, or at leaſt 
ſeem to want them. i | 

IMPERIAL (of inperialis, L. of imperator 
an emperor). belonging to an emperor, or 

mpire, : 

| IMPERIAL lily, the name of a flower. 

1MPERIAL rable, is an inftrument made of 
braſs, with a Rex and needle and ſtaff, uſed 
to meaſure land. : 

| MPERIALISTS, the ſubjects, or troops of 
the emperor of Germany. : | 

IMPERIOUS (of imperieſas, L. of impero to 


domineering. | 

2 boiſterous, or rugged, | x 

| PERSONAL verbs (in Grammar) are ſuch 
a3 are only conjugated by the third perſon 
ſingular, 

7 MPERSPP'CUOUS (of imperſpicuus, L. 
of in not, and perſprcio to ſee plainly) not 
clear, or evident. 

IMPERTINENCE, or IMPERTINEN- 
CY (of impertinence, F. of in not, and per- 


abſurdity, 
IMPE'RTINENT, F. 1 idle, extravagant, 
abſurd, or filly, | 
2 not to the purpoſe, . 
| An IMPERTINENT, a troubleſome, filly 


„ Of 
that fellow, 
IMPE!RVIOUS (of impervius, L. of in not, 
2 and perdius paſſable) impaſfable. 
oY IMPERVIOUS (in Philoſophy) is a term ap- 


plied to ſuch bodies as will neither admit 
the rays of light, or the effluyia of other 
bodies to paſs through, 

IMPETRABLE, that may be obtain'd by 
deſire, or prayer. 

To IMPETRATE (of impetro, L. of in with, 
and patro to effect) to get, or obtain by 


requeſt, 
MIPE"TUOUS (of 1mpetuoſus, L. of in with, 


and pero to ſet upon) boiſterous, violent, 


n not, nging, rapid, vehement. 
d, « IMPETUS, L. (in Mechanics) is the blow, 
or force that one body ſtrikes againſt an- 


other. 
s tht ME TV, ungodlineſs, or irreligion. 
, fielo IMPIOUS (of impius, L. of in not, and 
[ wa ius religious) 1 ungodly, or wicked, 
| -2 irteligious, or atheiſtical. 
ic) af? F IMPLA'CABLE (of implacabilis, L. of in 


er, © not, and placabilis eaſy to be pacified) that 
who! „cannot be pacified, or appeaſed. 

d theſe $40 PLANT (of in into, and planto, L. to 
cle, Fand or ſet) to ingraft, both in a proper 


_ ind figurative ſenſe. 
_ 19 IMPLEA'D, to ſue at law. 
IMPLEMENTS, x tools, or inſtruments, 
„ furniture of a houſe, &c, 
d leaves HUMPLICATE (of implico, L. of in with, and 


command with authority) 1 lordly, or | 


t;neo, I. to pertain) nonſenſe, foolery, or | 


Cn IMP 


w- phico to knit together) to wrap, or fold in, 


to twine, or twiſt one with another, 

IMPLI'CIT (of implicitus, L. of implico to 

wrap, or fold in) 1 tacitly underſtood, 

2 2 intricate, or obſcure. 

IMPLICIT faith, a belief grounded upon the 
Judgment, or authority of others. 

To IMPLORE (of imploro, L. of in for, 
and ploro to cry out) to beg, or cry out for, 
to call upon for help and ſuccour, to re- 
queſt, or crave. | \ 

To IMPLO'Y, See to Employ, 

To IMPLY! (of implico, L. of in with, and 

þlica to knit together) x to containg or 
comprehend, 4 
2 to denote, or ſignify. 
+ 3 to 8 or 2 
 IMPQLVTE (of impolitus, L. of in 
and polior to be poliſhed) unpoliſhed, — 
homely, coarſe, 

IMPOWLITIC (of in not, and politicus poli- 
tic, L.) imprudent, or contrary to the rules 
of politics, 

| To IMPORT (of importo, L. of in into, and 

Porto to carry) 1 to bring in. 
2 to concern. 
3 to ſignify, or denote. 

IMPORT, 1 uſe, or advantage. 
2 ſenſe, or meaning. 


— 


| IMPO'RTANCE, 1 conſequence, or of 


moment, 
2 2 import, or ſignification. 
IMPORTANT, material, or of great con- 
cern, 
IMPORTA/TION, the bringing in of mer- 
chandizes from foreign countries. 
IMPO'RTUNATE, 1 troubleſome, or im- 
pertinent, 
2. prefling, or ſollicitous. 


To IMPORTUNNE (of importuner, F.) 1 to 


preſs or ſue for with great earneſtneſs. 
2 to trouble, or fatigue. 

To IMPO'SE (of impoſer, F. of in upon, and 

Fono, L. to put) 1 to give, as a name, &c. 
2 to enjoin to do a thing. . 

To IMPOSE pon, 1 to cheat, or defraud, 
2 to deceive, or beguile. 

IMPOSI'TION, 1 a cheat, or fraud. 

2 an injunction, or decree, 
3 a tax, or tribute, 
a laying, ſetting, or putting on. 

IMPOSSIBULITY, a thing not poſſible to 
be done. 

IMPOYSSIBLE (of impoſibilts, L. of in not, 
and paſſibilis poſſible) that cannot be done. 
VMPOST (of inpot, F.) tax, duty, or cu- 

ſtom. 

I'MPOST (in Architecture) is a plinth, or 
little cornice, that crowns a piedroit, or 
pier, and ſupports the couſſinet, which is 
the firſt ſtone of a vault, or arch. 

IMPO'STOR, L. a cheat, deceiver, or falſe 


pretender, 
| IM- 


IMP 
IMPO/STUME (of agi, G. of a- 
- capa to ſuppurate) a ſwelling of any cor- 

rupt matter in the body. : 
To IMPO'STUMATE, to grow 1nto an 
impoſtume. 
IMPO'STURE (from to impoſe) cheat, co- 
© zenage, or deceit, i 
I'MPOTENT (of impotens, L. of in not, 
and potens ſtrong) 1 weak, or infirm, 
2 lame, or maimed. | 
3 umuly, or immoderate. ü 
To IMPO/VERISH (of impoverire, It.) to 
make poor. 
To IMO WER, to give full power to, or 
enable one to act. * | 
IMPRA/CTICABLE, 1 which cannot be 
done, 
2 which ought not to be done. 


To IMPRECATE (of imprecer, L. of in | 


upon, and precvy to call down) 1 to wiſh 
ſome evil to one, 

2 to curſe, or call down miſchief upon. 
IMPRECA'TION, a curſe, or malediction. 
IMPRE'GNABLE, F. that cannot be taken. 
To IMPRE'/GNATE (of in and pregnus, L. 

with child) 1 to get with child. 

2 to imhibe, or incorporate, 

IMpRESE. See Deviſe. 

To IMPRE'SS, 1 to flamp, or make an 

impreſſion upon. | 

2 to compel to enter into a public ſervice, 
IMPRE/SSION (of impreſſio, L. of imprimo 

to imprint) ra ſtamp, mark, or print. 

2 an edition of a book. | 

To IMPRIME (in Hunting) 1 to rouze, or 

diſlodge a wild beaſt, £ 

2 to ſeparate it from the herd, 
TMPR/"MIS, L. in the firſt place, or firſt 

of all, | 

To IMPRINT (of imprime, L. of in into, 

and premo to gel I to ingrave, or ſet a 
mark. | 

2 to fix, or impreſs, as a thing in one's 

mind, | 

To IMPRISON (of empriſonner, F.) to caſt 
1ntolpriſon, 

IMPRO”BABLE (of inprobabilis, L. of in 
not, and probabilis likely) unlikely, not 
likely to he proved, or to come to paſs, 

To VMPROBATE (of i7:probo, L. of in not, 
and probe to approve of) to diſallow, miſ- 
like, or diſapprove. SIRE: 

+ IMPRO'BITY, diſhonefly, knavery, wie- 
kedneſs, 


 IMFRC"PER (of improprins, L. of in not, 


and propriuvs proper) 1 unfit, or incon- 
venient, | 
2 unſeꝭ ſonable, prepoſterous, 

To IMPRO/PRIATE, to employ the reve- 
nues of x church living to one's own uſe. 
IMUROPAVATION, a parſonage, or eccle- 
failical living, coming to one by inheri- 

tance. f 


IMPROPRVETY of ſpecch (of impreprietss, 


INA 
L. of in not, and propri 
an expreſſion is not proper, or ſigni 
To IMPROVE, 1 to better, — 
beſt of, to cultivate, or perf 
2 to profit, or be the better for. 
+ PRO VDENCE (of improvidenis, 1, 
of in without, and providentia foreead) 
want of forecaſt. 
IMPRO'VIDENT, imprudent, or not fore. 
N or forecaſting. i 
PRUDENT (of imprudem, L. of ix not 
— — — 
unſkilful, unadviſed. | : 
I'MPUDENT (of impudens, L. of in not, and 
pudens modeſt) ſhameleſs, graceleſs, brazen. 


faced, 


To IMPU'GN (of impugno, L. of in againſt, 


and pugno to fight) 1 to fight agai 
2 to oppoſe, or withſtand, en 


IMPULSE (from to impel) x a thruling 


puſhing, or driving forward, 
2 inſtigation, or perſuaſion, 
IMPU!NITY (of impunitas, I. of in mt, 
and punior to be puniſhed) indulgence, or 
the going unpuniſhed, 


IMPU'RE (of impurus, L. of in not, ni 


purus clean) 1 unclean, or filthy, 
2 foul, given to unnatural luſt, 

3 diſhoneſt, wicked. h 
IMPU'/RPLED, a word uſed in poetry, figs 
nifying, tinged with a purple colour. 
IMPUTA'TION, charge, or accuſation, * 
To IMPU'TE (of imputo, L. of in to, al 
Futo to account) to attribute, or aſcride, 
IMPU'TER, one that overvalueth hs fl 
vours, or upbraideth the perſon on whom 

they were conferred, 

INABUVLITY, incapacity, or inſufficiency, | 

To INA'/BLE, to make capable, or render 
ſufficient. 

IN ACCE'SSIBLE, F. (of inacceſſus, L. d 
in not, and acceſſus acceſſible) unapproicts | 
able, or not to be approached to, 


| INACCESSIBLE height or diſtance (in Geo. 


metry) is that which cannot be meaſured, 


by reaſon of ſome impediment in the va; 


as water, &c. 
IN ACTION, F. a ſtate free from action. 
INA“ CTIVE, indolent, or without action, 
INA/DEQUATE (of in not, and adqu to 
equalize, L.) imperfect, or diſproportionite, 
INADEQUATE Ideas (in Philoſophy) are ft 
as are but an imperfect repreſentation of the 
image or form to which the mind refers 
them. 


INADVERTENCE, or INADVERTEN- 


CY (of inadvertance, F.) imprudence, ot 
heedleiſneſs. ; 
INA'FFABLE (of in not, and ef abilrs com- 
plaiſant, L.) uncivil, not courteous, Vi” 
pleaſant in converſation, not complaiſant. 
INA'LIENJBLE, F. that cannot be alie· 
nated, or transferred to another. M. 


us proper) is when 


LN c. 
MIA PILE (of inamabilis, L. of in not, 
E. amabilis amiable) not amiable, unlove - 
Iv, unpleaſant. 


INAMISSIBLE, F. that can never be 


loſt, 
INAMORATO, It. a lover. 
INA”"MOURED, in love with. 1 
INA NIMATE (of inanmatus, L. of in 
without, and anima the ſoul) without ſoul, 
void of life, lifeleſs, dedde. 
IVA NI Ty (of inanitas, L. of inanis empty) 
emptineſs. a 8 
INA/PPETENCY (of in not, and afpetentia 
hungering, L.) want of appetite. 


INARTU”CULATE (of in not, and articula - 


tus articulate, L.) indiſtinct, confuſed, not 
articula te. 


INARTIFF.CIAL (of inartificialis, L. of 
in not, and artificialis artificial) without 


art, not like a workman, not artificial, 


-  artleſs, | 2 
INAUSPI/CIOUS (of inauſpicatus, L. of in 
not, and auſpicatus lucky) unfortunate, un- 
lucky, betokening ſome misfortune and evil. 

INAUNDIBLE (of in not, and audzor to be 
heard, L.) not to be heard, 7 

To INAU'GURATE (of inauguro, L. of is 
for, and auguro to preſage) to inſtal, to in- 
veſt with an office, or dignity, ; 

INBORN, or INBRED, 1 innate, or na- 

tural. 
2 belonging to a particular country, 


To INCA Mp, 1 . tents, & c. on ſome 


ſpot of ground allotted for that purpoſe. 
2 to continue in a camp. 
INCANTATION, F. (of incantamentum, L.. 
of in with, and canto to enchant) a charm, 
or enchantment. 1 277 
INCANTATOR, L. a witch, enchanter, 
ſorcerer, or magician, 


INC. /PABLE, F. (of incapax, L. of in 
not, and capio to take) 1 unfit, or im- 


proper. 
2 ignorant, or unſkilful. 1 
To INCAPA/CITATE, to render incapable, 
or put out of a capacity. 
INCAPA'CITY, 1 inability, or inſufficiency. 
2 ignorance, or uiſkilfulneſs, 
INCA'RNADINE (of incarnadin, F.) of a 
fleſhy colour. 


To INCA'RNATE, or INC AR N (of incarno 


L. of in with, and caro fleſh) to bring fleſh 
upon, or fill up a place with new fleſh, 
INCARNA\TION, 1 an aſſuming the fleſh, 

2 the making fleſh to grow. 


3 a deep, rich, or bright carnation colour, 


INCA'STELLED, narrow-heel'd, or hoof- 

bound, ſpoken of beaſts. 

An INCE/NDIARY 5 (of incendiarius, L. of 
in with, and the antiq, verb cando, i. e. 
candec to bun) 1 a firer of houſes, 

2 a ſower of ſedition, 


PNCENSE (of incenſum, L. of incendo to 


4 


| 


| 


I NC 
burn) a rich perfume made uſe of in ſacred 


rites. - 
To INCENSE, to vex, or provoke. | 
INCE/NSORY, a cenſer, or perfuming pan. 
An INCENTOR, one that is about to com- 
mence maſter of arts, s 
INCENTIVE (of incentivum, L. of incends 
to ſtir up) an incitement, or motive. 


INCE'/PTIVE (of inceptivus, L. of incepto to 


begin) c:pable of producing. 
INCEPTIVE werbs (in Grammar) are ſuch 
as expreſs a proceeding by degrees in any 
ion. | 
INCEPTIVE of magnitude, is a word uſed 
by Dr. Wallis, expreſſing ſuch moments, 
or firſt principles, which tho' of no mag- 
nitude themſelves, yet are capable of pro- 
ducing ſuch, ou? <1 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, 
but is inceptive of it, A line, confidered 
one way, has no magnitude as to breadth, 
but is capable, by its motion, of producing 
a ſurface which hath breadth, &c. ; 
+ INCE'RTITUDE, (of incertitudo, L. of 
in not, and certus certain) uncertainty. 
INCESSANT, (of in net, and cefſo to ceaſe, 
I.) continual, conſtant, uninterrupted: 
INCEST (of inceus, L. of in with, and 
ceſlus the girdle of Venus) carnal copula- 
tion with one that is too near a-kin, 


 INCE/STUOQUS, guilty of inceſt. 


INCH, 1 the twelfth part of a foot, 
2 a jote, or title. | 
Sale by INCH of candle, is when gcods being 
divided into ſeveral lots or parcels, and a- 
bout an inch of candle being lighted, the 
buyers bid during its burning, and the laſt 


bidder, when the candle goes out, has the 


lot or parcel fo expoſed to ſale. 


To INCH cut, 1 to make the beſt of a thing. 


2 to add a little to it. 
3 to meaſure by inches. | 

To INCHAFN (of i with, and catena n 
chain) to put in chains. _ 
To INCHANNT (of incanto, L. of in and 
canto to bewitch) to bewiich, or charm, 
INCHANTER, a magician, conjuter, or 
ſoreerer. 

INCHA'NTMENT, a charm, or ſpell. 

INCHA'NTRESS, a witch, or ſorcereſs. 

To INCHA'SE (of enchaſſer, F.) to ſet in 
gold, filver, &c, 

To INCHAUNT, See to Inchant. 

IINCHEPIN, the lower gut of a deer, 

To IN CHO ATE 3 (of :nchoo, L. of in with, 
and cobum, antiq. i. e. chaos a diſorder d 
heap of things) to begin any thing. 


INCIDENCE (of incident, L. ot in and cad 


to fall out) falling into, or upon. 
VNCIDENCE point (iu Optics) is that point 
in which a ray of light is ſuppoſed to fall 
on a piece of glais, &c, 
F f | I'N- 


** © 
2 


4 


IMP 


IMPO'STUME (of amonjas G. of 'aq:- 
cala to ſuppurate) a ſwelling of any cor- 
rupt matter in the body. e 
To IMPO'STUMATE, to grow into an 
impoſtume. ; | 
TMPO'/STURE (from to impoſe) cheat, co- 
Axꝛenage, or deceit, 
IMPOTENT (of impotens, L. of in not, 
and potens ſtrong) 1 weak, or infirm, 
2 lame, or maimed. LH 
3 unruly, or immoderate. f 
To IMPO/VERISH (of impoverire, It.) to 
make poor. 8 
To IMO WER, to give full power to, or 
enable one to act. * 
IMPRA'CTICABLE, 1 which cannot be 
done, 
2 which ought not to be done. 


To VMPRECATE (of imprecer, L. of in | 


upon, and precoy to call down) 1 to wiſh 
ſome evil to one. 

2 to curſe, or call down miſchief upon. 

IMPRECA'TION, a curſe, or malediction. 

IMPRE'GNABLE, F. that cannot be taken. 

To IMPRE/GNATE (of in and pregnus, L. 
with child) 1 to get with child. 

2 to imhibe, or incorporate, 

V'MPRESE, See Dev!iſe. | 

To IMPRE'SS, 1 to flamp, or make an 
impreſſion upon. | 

2 to compel to enter into a public ſervice. 

IMPRE'/SSION (of imprefſio, L. of imprimo 
to imprint) 1 a ſtamp, mark, or print. 

2 an edition of a box. 

To IMPRIME (in Hunting) 1 to rouze, or 
diſlodge a wild beaſt, 

2 to ſeperate it from the herd. | 

TMPRINMIS, L. in the firſt place, or firſt 

of all. 

To IMPRINT (of imprimo, L. of in into, 
and premo to preſs) 1 to ingrave, or ſet a 
mark. 

2 to fix, or impreſs, as a thing in one's 
mind. | 

To IMPRISON (of empriſonner, F.) to caſt 

1ntolpriſon, | 

IMPRO/BABLE (of inprobabilis, L. of in 

not, and probabilis likely) unlikely, not 
like'y to he proved, or to come to paſs. 

To VMPROBATE (of i7:probo, L. of in not, 

and probe to approve of) to diſallow, miſ- 
like, or diſapprove, 

+ IMPRO'BITY, diſhoneſly, knavery, wie- 

kednels, | 

IMFRC/PER (of impreprius, L. of in not, 
and froprius proper) I unfit, or incon- 
venient, 

2 unſe-fonable, prepoſterous. 

To IMPRO/PRIATE, to employ the reve- 
nues of aa church living to one's own uſe. 
IMU”ROPRVATION, a parſonage, or eccle- 
ſtiallical living, coming to one by inheri- 

tance. , 


IMPROPRYETY of ſpecch (of impreprietss, 


INA 


L. of in not, and proprius proper) {s when 
an expreſſion is not proper, or ſignificant, 
To IMPROVE, 1 to better, to make the 
beſt of, to cultivate, or perf 
2 to profit, or be the better for. 
+ IMPRO”VIDENCE (of improvidentia, L 
of in without, and Providentia fore 
want of forecaſt. 
IMPROYVIDENT, imprudent, or not fore. 
ſeeing, or forecaſting. | 
IMPRU'DENT (of imprudent, L. of in not. 
and prudens wiſe) unwiſe, inconſiderate 
unſkilful, unadviſed. | f 
I'MPUDENT (of impudens, L. of in not, and 
2 modeſt) ſhameleſs, graceleſs, brazen. 
ced. | 
To IMPU!GN (of impugno, L. of inagii 
and pugno to ch) 1 to fight — : 
; 5 1 or withſtand. 
(from. to impel) 1 a ür, 
puſhing, or driving 4 
2 inſtigation, or perſuaſion. 
IMPUNIT (of inpunitas, L. of in wt, 
and punior to be puniſhed) indulgence, or 
the going unpuniſhed. 


0+ 7 


IMPU'RE (of impurus, L. of in not, ni 


purus clean) 1 unclean, or filthy, 
2 foul, given to unnatural luſt. 

3 diſhoneſt, wicked. | 
IMPU'RPLED, a word uſed in poetry, fg - 
nifying, tinged with a purple colour. 
IMPUTA/TION, charge, or accuſation, * 
To IMPU'TE (of imputo, L. of in to, ud 
uto to account) to attribute, or aſerie, 

IMPU'TER, one that overvalueth bi f. 
vours, or upbraideth the perſon on nun 

they were conferred. 

INABILITY, incapacity, or inſuffceneh. 

To INA “BLE, to make capable, ot render 
ſufficient. 

INACCE'SSIBLE, F. (of inacceſſu, L. d 
in not, and accęſſus acceſſible) unapproacte | 
able, or not to be approached to, 


| INACCESSIBLE berght or diſtance (in Geo- 


metry) is that which cannot be meaſured, 
by reaſon of ſome impediment in the way 
as water, &c. | : 
IN ACTION, F. a ſtate free from action. 
INA“ CTIVE, indolent, or without action. 
INA/DEQUATE (of in not, and «qu to 
equalize, L.) imperfect, or diſproportuontte. 
INADEQUATE 7deas(in Philoſophy) are fuck 
as are but an imperfe repreſentation of 
image or form to which the mind 
them. 


INADVE'RTENCE, or INADVERTEN- 


CY (of inadwertance, F.) imprudence, ot 
heedleiſneſs. * 
INA FFA BLE (of in not, and gfabilis com- 

plaiſant, L.) uncivil, not courteous, un- 

pleaſant in converſation, not complaiſant. 
INA LIE NABLE, F. that cannot be alie· 

nated, or trausferred to another. IN- 


IN 


PF) 


I. 
MlapLE (of inamabilis, L. of in not, 
* amabilis ale not amiable, unlove- 
ly, unplealant. 


+ INAMISSIBLE, F. that can never be 


loſt, 
INAMORATO, It. a lover. 
INA"MOURED, in love with. "4 
INAINIMATE (of inanimatus, L. of in 
without, and anima the ſoul) without ſoul, 
void of life, lifeleſs, dead. 
INA/NITY (of inanitas, L. of 
emptineſs, ; CE 
INA/PPETENCY (of in not, and appetentia 
hungering, L.) want of appetite. + 
INARTUCULATE (of in not, and articula- 
ms articulate, L.) indiſtin&t, confuſed, not 
articulate. - 


inants empty) 


INARTIFI'CIAL (of inartificialis, L. of | 


in not, and artificialts artificial) without 
art, not like a workman, not artificial, 
artleſs. 


INAUSPI/CIOUS (of inanſpicatus, L. of in 


not, and auſpicatus lucky) unfortunate, un- 
lucky, betokening ſome misfortune and evil. 


INAU'DIBLE (of in not, and audior to be 


heard, L.) not to be heard, 41 
To INAU'GURATE (of inauguro, L. of in 
for, and auguro to preſage) to inſtal, to in- 
veſt with an office, or dignity, LE 
INBORN, or INBRED, 1 innate, or na- 
tural, 
2 belonging to a particular country, 
To INCA/MP, 1 to pitch tents, &c. on fore 


ſpot of ground allotted for that purpoſe. 


2 to continue in a camp. 
INCANTATTION, F. (of incantamentum, L.. 
of in with, and canto to enchant) a charm, 
or enchantment. | 7 
INCANT.ATOR, L. a witch, enchanter, 
forcerer, or magician, | 
INC. /PABLE, F. 


proper. | 
2 ignorant, or unſkilful, _ i 
To INCAPA'CITATE, to render incapable, 


or put out of a capacity, 


INCAPA'CITY, 1 inability, or inſufficiency, 


2 ignorance, or uaſkilfulneſs 
INCA'RNADINE (of incarnadin, F.) of a 
fleſhy colour. ch 
To INCA/'RNATE, or IN CAR N (of incarno 
L. of in with, and caro fleſh) to bring fleſh 
upon, or fill up a place with new fleſh. 
INCARNA'TION, 1 an aſſuming the fleſh. 
2 the making fleſh to grow. . 
3 a deep, rich, or bright carnation colour. 


INCA'STELLED, narrow-heel'd, or hoof- 


bound, ſpoken of beaſts. f 
An INCE/NDIARY 5 (of incendiarius, L. of 
in with, and the antiq. verb cando, i. e. 
candeo to buen) 1 a firer of houſes. 
2 a ſower of ſedition. 


PNCENSE (of incenſam, L. of incende to 


(of incapax, L. of in 
not, and capio to take) 1 unfit, or im- 


4 


To IN CHAU NT. 


| 


INC 


} burn) a rich perfume made uſe of in facred | 


rites. 


To INCEINSE, to vex, or provoke; 


INCE/NSORY, a cenſer, or perfuming pan. 
An INCE'NTOR, one that is about to com- 
mence maſter of arts, 8 
INCENTIVE (of incentivum, L. of incende 
to ſtit up) an incitement, or motive. 
INCEPTIVE (of incetivus, L. of incepto to 
begin) c pable of producing. 
INCEPTIVE verbs (in Grammar) are ſuch 
as expreſs a proceeding by degrees in any 
ion. 5 , 
INCEPTIVE of magnitude, is a word uſed 
by Dr. Wallis, exprefling ſuch moments, 
or firſt principles, which tho' of no mag- 
nitude themſelves, yet are capable of pro- 
ducing ſuch, | 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, 
but is inceptive of it. A line, confidered 
one way, has no magnitude as to breadth, 
but is capable, by its motion, of producing 
a ſurface which hath breadth, &c. | 


F INCE'RTITUDE, (of incertituds, L. o 


in not, and certus certain) uncertainty. 

INCESSANT, (of in not, and ceſs to ceaſe, 
I.) continual, conſtant, uninterrupted. 

INCEST (of inceus, L. of in with, and 
ceſlus the girdle of Venus) carnal copula- 
tion with one that is too near a-kin, 

INCE/STUQUS, guilty of inceſt. 

INCH, 1 the twelfth part of a foot, 

2 a jote, or title. 

Sale by INCH of candle, is when geods being 
divided into ſeveral lots or parcels, and a- 
bout an inch of candle being lighted, the 
buyers bid during its burning, and the laſt 
bidder, when the candle goes out, has the 
lot or parcel fo expoſed to ſale. 


* 


To INCH our, 1 to make the beſt of a thing, 


2 to add a little to it. 
3 to meaſure by inches, 


To INCHAIVN. (cf in with, and catena n 


chain) to put in chains. _ 

To INCHANT (of incanto, L. of in and 
canto to bewitch) to bewiich, or charm, 
INCHA/NTER, a magician, conjuter, or 

ſorcerer. | 

INCHANTMENT, a charm, or ſpell. 

INCHA/NTRESS, a witch, or ſorcereſs. 

To INCHA'SE (of encbaſſer, F.) to ſet in 
gold, filver, && . 

See to Inchant, 

IINCHEPIN, the lower gut of a deer. 

To IN CHO ATE 3 (of inchoo, L. of in with, 
and cobum, antiq. 1. e. chaos a diſorder d 
heap or things) to begin any thing. 

INCIDENCE (of incident, L. ot in and cæds 
to fall out) falling into, or upon. | 

VNCIDENCE point (iu Optics) is that point 
in which a ray of light s ſuppoſed to fall 
on a piece of glals, &c. 1 
Fr IN. 


IN c 

VNCIDENT, adj. 1 that happeneth com- 

monly. | 
2 annexed to, or dependant on. 
INCIDENT, ſub. 1 a circumſtance, or by- 
matter, g 
2 an event, or accident. 

INCIDENT ray (in Catoptrics and Dioptrics). 
See Ray of incidence, 

INCUNERATION (of in to, and cinzs 
aſhes, L.) the reducing a body to aſhes. 
To INCVRCLE (of in with, and circulo to 

environ) to incompaſs, or inviron. 

INCISION (of incr/io, L. of incido to cut) 
a cutting, or lancing. 

To INCVTE (of inciro, L. of in for, and 
cito to ſtir up) to ſtir vp, excite, animate, 

or encourage. 

INC VIL (of inciwilis, L. of in not, and ci- 
ulis civil) unmannerly, clowniſh, rude, 
ill-bred. 5 

INCLE, = fort of tape. 

INCLENMENCY (of inclementia, E. of in 
not, end clemens inclined to pity) cruelty, 
ſeverity, rigour, ſharpneſs, 

INCLINA/TION (of inclinatio, L. of incli- 

no to incline) 1 proneneſs, or aptneſs. 
2 a leaning, or bowing downward, 
love, or amity. | 

INCLINA/TION (in Geometry) is the mu- 
tual approach, tendency, or leaning of two 
lines, or two planes, toward each other, 
ſo as to make an angle, | 

INCLINATION of -be axis of the earth, is 
the angle which it makes with the plane 
of the ecliptic, or the angle between the 
planes of the equator and ecliptic. 

INCLINATION ef mcridians (in Dialing) is 
the angle that that hour-line on the globe, 

- which is perpendicular to the dial-plane, 
makes with the meridian, 

INCLINATION of a plane (in Dialing) is 
the arch of a vertical circle, perpendicular 
both to the dial-plane and the horizon, 
and intercepted between them. 

INCLINATION of a planet, is an arch of 
the circle of inclination, comprehended be- 

- tween the ecliptic and the place of a planet 
in its orbit. 


ENCLINATION "of a ray (in Dioptrics) is | 


the angle which this ray makes with the 
axis of incidence, in the firſt medium, at 
the point where it meets the ſecond medium. 
INCLINATION of a right line to a plane, 
is the acute angle which this right line 
makes with another right line, drawn in 
the plane through the point, whete it is 
alſo cut by a perpendicular drawn from any 
point of the inclined line; as the line CD 
inclines to the plane AB, and the incli- 
nation thereof is meaſured by the angle 
EDC, made by the inclin'd line CD, and 
the line ED, drawn in the plane from the 
point D, through the point E, where a 
perpendicular let fall from the point F, 
- 2 p 


INC 


In the inclined line to the plane, cuts it, 
See fig. 29. 

To INCLINE (of inclino, L. of in toward, 

and clino to bend) 1 to bend forward 

2 to go down, 4 
3 to lean, or have a propenſion to. 

INCLINED plane, is that which makes an 
oblique angle with the horizon. 

INCLINING diali, are ſuch as leag toward 
the horizon, 


To INCLOVSTER, to ſhut up in a convent, 


or cloiſter. 
To INCLOVSE, 1 to ſurround with an in- 
cloſure, | | 
2 to contain, or comprehend, 
. * f 
SURE, 1 a fence, as a 
&. x hedge, . 
2 a place hedged, or cloſed in. 

To INCLU'DE (of includo, L. of in and 
claudo to encloſe) to comprehend, or con- 
tain. : | 

ron eh un (of incogitantia, L, of in 
not, and cogito to think) i 
beedlefihefs, inadraliiss” e 

INCO'GNITO, F. unknown, without at- 
tendance, or marks of diſtinction. 

INCOHE'RENT (of in not, and cabæres 
to hang together, L.) that does not ſuit, 
agree, or hang well together, | 

INCOMBU'STIBLE (of in not, and comburs 
to burn, L.) that cannot be burned, or con- 
ſumed by fire, 

I'NCOME, rent, or revenue, 

INCOMME/NSURABLE (of in not, © 
with, and me, ſuro, L. to meaſure) that au- 
not be meaſured. 

INCOM MENSURABLE numbers (in Arb. 

metic) are ſuch as have no common di- 
viſor, that will divide them both equally, 
as 3 and 5. 

INCOMMENSURABLE guantities, are thoſe 
which have no aliquot part, or any com- 
mon meaſure that may meaſure them ; as 
the diagonal and fide of a ſquare : for tho 
each of theſe lines have infinite aliquot 
parts, as the half, the thiid, &c. yet not 
any part of the one, be it ever ſo little, 
can poſſibly meaſure the other. | 

To INCOMMOPDE (of incommodo, L., of in 
not, and commodo to help) to trouble, croſs, 
or do one a diſkindnef*s. 

INCOMMO/DIOUS, 1 troubleſome, or of- 

fenſive. 
2 unfit, inconvenient, improper. 

INCOMMU!NICABLE (of ncommunicabils, 
L, of in not, and communico to impart} 
not to be communicated, or imparted, 

INCOMPA'CT (of in not, and compass, L. 
compact) not compact, or not well joined 
together. | : 

INCO'MPARABLE (of incomparabilir, L. 
of in not, and comparo to compare match - 


leſs, or that hath not its like, To 


INC 


To INCO/MPASS, to ſurround, or environ, 

INCOMPA/SSIONA TE, void of pity, or 
that hes no compaſſion. 

INCOMPA'TiBLE, F. that cannot ſtand, 
or agree together, ; 

INCO/MPETENT (of incompetant, F. of in 

not, and competent agreeing with, L.) 

1 to whom it does not belong to take cog- 
nizan ce of a thing. 

2 incapable, or not ſufficient. 

INCOMPE”TIBLE (of in not, and competo 
to agree, L.) unſuitable, or diſagreeable. 

INCOMPLE!TE (of. in not, and completus 
finiſhed, L.) imperfect, or not finiſhed. 

INCOMPLYANCE, a not conſenting, or not 
bearing with, _ 

INCOMPO/SED (of in not, and compoſitus 
adorned, L.) uncouth, diſagreeable, or ill- 
favoured, 

INCOMPOSITE numbers, the ſame with 
Prim? numbers; which ſee, 

INCOMPO'SURE, diſorder, or confuſion. . 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE (of incomprehenfi- 
bil:s, L. of in not, and comprebendo to com- 
prehend) that cannot be comprehended, or 
conceived in the mind. | 

INCONCEV'VABLE (of inconcewable, F.) not 
to be conceived, or imagined, | 

INCONGRUOUS (of in not, and congruo to 
agree, L.) improper, or diſagreeable. 

INCONGRUITY, diſagreeableneſs, or un- 
fitneſs. 

INCONGRUTTY (with Grammarians) is a 
foleciſm, or impropriety of ſpeech. 
INCONGRUITY (among Naturaliſts) is a 
property in a fluid body, whereby it 1s hin- 
dered from uniting with any other fluid 
or ſolid body, which is different from it, 

INCO'NSEQUENT (of inconſequens, L. of 
in not, and conſequor to follow) that does 
not follow, or reſult from. R ; 

INCONSUDERABLE, of ſmall account, or 

not worthy of regard. 


| INCONSIUDERATE (of inconfideratus, L. 


of in not, and conſidero to. conſider) raſh, 
unadviſed, that confidereth not. 

INCONSUSTENT (of in not, and conſiſto 
to ftand together, L.) incompatible, con- 
trary, or contradictory. 

INCONSO/LABLE (of inconſolabilis, L. of 
in not, and conſolor to be comforted) that 
cannot be comtorted, or that will receive 
no comfort. | | 

INCONSTANCY (of inconflantia, L. of 
in not, and conſtantia a conſtant courſe) 
1 unſteadine(s, changeableneſs. 

2 uncertainty, 

INCONSTANT, fickle, wavering. 
INCONTE'STABLE, F. indiſputable, cer- 
un, undoubted, | 
INCONTINENT (of incontinens, L. of in 
not, and contines to keep within bounds) 

1 unchaſte, looſe, unſtaid, 
2 that hath no command, or goverament 
ot ns luſt, or paſſions, 
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| INCO'NTINENTLY, 1 without modera- 


tion, or government of himſelf, 
2 preſently, immediately. 

INCONVENIENT (of 7nconventens, L. of 
in not, and condenio to ſuit) 1 unfit, 
unſuitable, or diſagreeable. 

2 improper, or unſeaſonable. 

INCONVERSABLE, unſociable, or unfit 
for converſation, 

INCONVE'RTIBLE, F. (of in not, and 
converts to change, L.) that cannot be con- 
verted, changed, or altered. 

To INCO'RPORATE (of incorporo, L. of in 
into, and corpus a body) 1 to imbody, 

2 to unite into a corporation, 
to be mixed together. 

INCORPO'REAL, bodileſs, or having no 
body. | 

INCORRE/CT (of in not, and correctus cor- 
rected, L.) full of faults. . 

INC@'/RRIGIBLE, F. that cannot be mend- 

ed, or reclaimed. 

INCORRU PT (of incorruptus, L. of in not, 
and corrumpo to corrupt) I pure, whole 
and ſound, untainted. 

2 that will not he bribed, or corrupted, 

INCORRU'/PTIBLE, 1 not ſubject to cor 
ruption, or decay. | | 

2 that cannot be bribed. 

INCORRU/PTIBLES, heretics in the ſixth 
century, who held the body of our Saviour 
was incorruptible, and free from paſſion, 

INCOU/NTER, 1 a meeting, or rencounter, 
2 a brunt, or fight. 

carnal copulation, 
To INCOU'RAGE (of encourager, F.) 1 to 
animate, or excite. 
2 to countenance, or favour, 
3 to promote, or increaſe, 
4 to prefer, or gratify. 

To INCRA'SSATE (of incrafſo, L. of in 
and craſſeſco to thicken) to make thick, 

To INCREASE (of increſco, L. of in and 
creſco to grow) 1 to augment, or enlarge. 

2 to grow, or thrive, 

INCREA/TE (of increatus, L. of in not, and 
creatus created) not created, or made, 

INCRE/DIBLE (of incredibilis, L. of in not, 
and credo to believe) paſt all belief. 

INCRE/DULOUS, 1 that will believe no- 
thing, or hard of belief, 

2 not to be believed. 

I'NCREMENT (of incrementum, L. of in- 
creſco to grow) increaſe, riſing, or waxing 
bigger, 

INCREMENT (in Fluxions) is the increaſe 
of a quantity, 

INCREMENT (in Rhetoric) is a figure 
wherein a ſpeech riſes up gradually trom 
the loweſt to the higheſt pitch. 


To VNCREPATE (of increpo, L. of in and 


crepo to complain of) to chide, or rebuke. 
To INCRO/ACH penn, 1 to uſurp, or to 

intrench upon, 

Fiz | 2 to 


* 
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2 to abuſe, or uſe ill. 

To INCRU'STATE (of incrufter, F.) to par- 
et, rough-caft, or make hard in a cruſt. 

To INCU/BATE of 7:cubo, L. of in upon, 

and cubs to ly down) 1 to ly, or fit upon. 

2 to brood, fit, or hover over. 

INCUBA'TION, . or INCU'!BITURE, a 
brocding; or fitting on eggs. 

INCUBUS, L. 1 a diſeaſe called the night- 

mare, lying like a load upcn one, that 
one cannot fiir, or ſpeak, . 
2 a devil that hath carnal knowledge of a 
woman. | 

To INCU'/LCATE (of inculco, L. of in into, 
and calco to bed. to repeat a thing often, 
and as it were to beat it into one's head. 

INCU/LPABLE (of incuſpabilis, L. of in 

not, and culpa a fault) blameleſs, or un- 
blameable. - 

INCU/MBENT, adj. lying, or leaning upon. 

INCUMBENT, ſub. one that is in poſſeſſion 
of a benefice, | 

To INCU'MBER, 1 to hinder, or diſturb. 
2 to clog, or ſtop op. 

To INCUFR, (of incurro, L. of in into, and 

curro to run) 1 to tun into, 
2 to expoſe one's ſelf to. 
to fall under. 8 

INCU'RABLE, F. (of in not, and curor to 
be cured, L) not to be cured, or that 
cannot be cured, 

INCU/RSION, (of ncurſio, L. of in into, 
and curſo to run) an inroad of ſoldiers into 
an enemy's country. 

INCURV A/TION (of 7ncurvatio, L. of in 
towards, and curvo to bend) a bowing, or 
bending, | 

INCURVA'TION of the rays of light. See 
Light and Refraction. 

INDAGA'TION - indagatio, L. of indago 
to ſeek) a deep ſearching into things, 

To INDAUMAGE (of endommager, F.) to 
hurt, or prejudice, | 

To INDA/NGER, to expoſe to danger. 

To INDEAR, to make dear and beloved, 

INDE/BTED, 1 in debt, 

2 obliged to, 

INDE'CENCY (of indecence, F.) indecorum 
or unbecomingneſs. 0 
INDECENT, unſeemly, unhaneſome, or 

unbecoming. 

INDELCIMARBLE (of in not, and decimo to 
tithe) not tithable, that ought not to pay 
tithes. 

INDECLI'NABLE (of indeclinabilis, L. of 
in not, and declino to decline) a term of 
grammar, applied to ſuch nouns as do not 
vary their terminations. | 

INDECO'RUM, indecency, unſeemlineſs. 

INDEFA#TIGABLE (of indefatizab'tis,L. of 
in not, and defutiger to be wearied) that 
cannot be werried, or tired. 


| 


INDE!FINITE (of indefinitus, I. of in not, 
e 


| 


INDEFEA'SIBLE, er INDEFEISIBLE, 
that cannot be defeated, or made void, 


INDEX ef a quantity, is that quantit) 
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and definitus determined) undetermined 
unlimited, rem 


INDELIRBLE (of indelebilis, L. of 1 not, and 
delebidii that may be eraſed, or blotted out) 


not to be blotted out. 


To INDEMNIFY, to fave harmleſi. 
INDE/MNITY, the ſaving har mleſs. 
Act of INDEMNITY, an act of grace, or 


general pardon. 5 


INDEMO'NSTRABLE (of in demonſtrabili, 
L. of in not, and demonſtro to prove) that 


cannot be proved, or demonſtrated, 


To INDENT, f to jag, or notch, 


2 to go into. t 

3 to reel, or make the figure of an 8, like 
a drunken man. | 

4 to covenant, or contract, 


INDENTURE, a contract, or articles be- 


tween two parties, indented at the top, 


and anſwerable to one another, that like- 


wiſe contains the ſame contract. 


INDEPE/'NDENCY (of independance, F.) 


full liberty, not depending upon another. 


INDEPENDENTS, a fort of diſſenters, who 


do not allow any dependance on a- national 
church; they are otherwiſe called Cengre- 
gationaliſts. 


INDETERMINATE, or INDETERM N. 
ED (of in not, and determinatus, L. deter- 


mined) not determined, undecided, or un- 
limited. 


INDETERMINED problem, is that which 


is capable of en infinite number of an- 
ſwers; as to find two numbers, whoſe 
ſum, together with their product, fall be 
equal to a given number; or to mile: 
rhomboides ſuch, that the rectangle bet 
the ſides be equal to a given ſquare ; bun 
of which problems will have infinite folu- 


tions. 


+ INDEVO'TION (of indevotio, L. of i ra, 


and devoto to devote) irreligion, or 
neſs in devotion. 


INDEX, L. (of eiu, G. to point to) | 


1 a mark or token to ſhew or ditect tv, 
as the hand of a clock, &c, 
2 a table to find out the heads of a book, 


INDEX, cbaracteriſtic, or exponent of a {6+ 


garithm, is that which ſhews of how ma- 
ny places the abſolute number belonging 
to the logarithm doth conſiſt, and of whit 
nature it is, whether integer or a frattic, 
Thus, in this logarithm 2. 523421» the 
number ſtanding on the left hand of the 
point is called the inder; and becauſe it 
is 2, ſhews you that the number _ 
ing to it, conſiſts of three places 3 for! 
is always one more than the —_— 
the abſclute number be a fractuon, * 

the index of the logarithm bath 2 _ 
tive ſign, and is marked thus, 7.523421. 
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25 43 ſhews that a is to be involved to the 


| bere 3 is the index 3 and 
bs ſhews that a+ þ is to be raiſed 


to the power 2 where n+1 is the in- 
0 NDICATE (of indico, L, of in to, and 


co to tell) to ſhew, or diſcover. 

INDICA/TION, " fign, or ſymptom. 

INDVCATIVE mood (in Grammar) 1s that 
which affirms or denies, as I love; or elſe 
aſketh a queſtion, as, doſt thou love ? : 

INDICO, a blue fone, uſed in dying, 
ainting, &c. 

10 INDICT (of indico, L. of in upon, and 
dico to pronounce) to impeach, or accuſe, 
to prefer a bill againſt an offender in a court 
of juſtice. 

INDICTION (in Chronology). See Cycle of 
indiction. ; 
INDIFFERENT (of indifferens, L. of in 
and dero to differ) 1 not material, or 

of little or no concern, | 
2 cold, that has no love. 
3 pretty good, paſſable, 
4 common, or ordinary, 
5 not anxious about. 
6 impartial, or not biaſſed. : 

INDIGENCE, (of indigentia, L. of in 
through, and egeo to lack) want, poverty, 
or neceſſity, g 

INDIGENT, needy, or poor. 

INDIGE'STED (of indigeſtus, L. of in not, 
and digero to digeſt) undigeſted, confuſed, 
diſordered, 

INDIGE'STIBLE, that cannot be digeſted. 

INDIGE/STION, want of dig:ſtion, or an 
Imperfect concoction. 

To INDV/GITATE (of indigito, L. of in 
and digitus the finger) to ſhew plainly, to 
point at (in a figurative ſenſe) as it were 
with the finger, : 

INDVGITA'TION, a demonſtration, or con- 
vincing proof. 

INDVGNANT, angry, or diſpleaſed. 

INDVGNATION (of indignatio, L. of in- 
dignor to diſdain) anger, or wrath. 

INDVGNITY (of indignitas, L. of in not, 
and dignus worthy) affront, diſgrace, or 
unworthy uſage, 

INDIGO. See Indico. 

INDIRE/CT (of indirectus, L. of in not, and 
direFus, L. ſtreight) 1 unfair, unhand- 
ſome, not upright. 

2 oblique, not ſtreight. 

INDISCE'RNABLE (of in not, and decernor 
to be oiſcerned) imperceptible, or not to be 
diſcerned. 

INDISCE/RPIBLE (of in not, and diſcer por 
to be divided) inſeparable, or that cannot 
de rent, or divided. | 

INDISCREE/T (of indiſcret, F.) imprudent, 
or unwiſe, 

INDISCREYTION, imprudence, unadviſed- 
neh, ot want of circumſpection. 


IND 


INDISCRIMINATE (of indiſcriminatus, I. 
of in not, and diſcrimino to divide) not ſe- 
parated, or diſtinguiſhed, 
INDISPE/NSABLE, or INDISPENSIBLE 
(of indiſpenſable, F.) not to be diſpenſed 


with, 

To INDISPOVSE (of indiſpoſer, F.) to render 
incapable, or to make unfit, 

INDISPO'SED, 1 not willing to do a thing. 
2 ſick, or out of order, 

INDISPU'TABLE (of in not, and diſputor 
to be diſputed, L.) inconteſtable, or not 
to be diſputed, 

INDISSO/LVABLE (of indiſſelubilis, L. of 
in not, and diſſolvo to diſſolve) that cannot 
be diſſolved. 

INDISSO/LUBLE, that cannot be looſed or 
undone. 

INDISTINCT (of indiſtinctus, L. of in not, 
and diſtinctus diſtinguiſned) confuſed, or 
without any diſtinction. 

INDISTINGUISHABLE (of indiſtinguibilis, 
L. of in not, and diſtinguor to be diſtin- 
guiſhed) not to be diſtinguiſhed, or diſ- 
cerned from another. | 

To INDVUTE, 1 to compoſe, or pen. 

2 (in the ſenſe of the Law) to accuſe. 

INDIVIDUAL (of individuus, L. of in not, 
and divider to be divided) inſeparable, or 
that cannot be divided. 

INDIVF'DUUM, L. (in Philoſophy) a body 
ſo ſmall that it cannot be divided, a mote, 
or atom. 1 

INDIVT'SIBLE (of indivifibilis, L. of in not, 
and divider to be divided) which cannot be 
divided. 6 

INDIVIT'SIBLES (in Geometry) are ſuch 
elements or principals as any body or fi- 
gure may ultimately be reſolved into ; and 
theſe elements, or indivifibles, are in each 
peculiar figure ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall. 

INDO'/CIBLE, or 'INDO/CILE (of indocilis, 
L. of in not, and daceor to be taught) block- 
iſh, or who cannot be taught 

+ To INDO/CTRINATE (of endoctriner, 
F.) to teach, or inſtruct, 

INDOLENCE, or INDOLENCY (of indb- 
lentia, L.. of in not, and doleo to be in 
pain) 1 inſenſibility, or the feeling or 
having no pain. 

2 lazineſs, or careleſſneſs, 

VNDOLENT, 1 inſenſible. 
2 lazy, careleſs, or ſupine, 

To INDO/RSE (of endoſſer, F.) to write on 
the back, as of a bill, Kc. | 

To INDO'W, to ſettle rents, or revenues 


upon. | 

VINDRAUGHT, a gulph or bay running in 
between two lands, 

INDU'BITABLE (of indubitabilis, I.. of in 
not, and dubito to doubt) undoubted, cer- 
tain, or indiſputable. 

To INDU CE (of induco, L. of in into, 2 

= duce 


INE 


duco to draw) 1 to allure, intice, or draw 
into. 

2 to perſuade, or ſollicit. 

3 to introduce, or bring in. . 

INDU'CTION (of indu&io, L. of Induco to 

introduce) I the putting a clergyman in- 
to poſſeſſion of a benefice, 
2 a conſequence or concluſion. 

To INDU'E, 1 to ſupply, or furniſh, 

2 (in Falconry) to digeſt, or concoct. 

To INDU'LGE (of indalgec, L. of in not, 

and urgeo to preſs _ 1 to humour, or 
be indulgent to. | 

2 to gratify, or be propitious to. 

3 to concede, or grant. : 

INDU'LGENCE, 1 fondneſs, gentleneſs, or 

aptneſs to bear with. 
2 pardon, or forgiveneſs. | ä 

INDU'LT, F. a grant made by a prince, or 
pope. 

IN DURABLE, tolerable, or that may be 
indured. | 
To INDU'RATE (of endurcir, F. or of in 

with, and duro to harden, L.) to harden, 
or make hard. X 

To INDU/RE, 1 to bear, or ſuffer. 

2 to laſt, or continue. 

INDU'STRIOUS (of indaſtrius, L. of endo, 
i. e. in with, and ruo to pile up) diligent, 
aſſiduous, active, briſk, full of induſtry. 

VYNDUSTRY, 1 thoughtfulneſs, contrivance, 

ingenuity. | 
2 endeavour, diligence, pains- taking. 

To INEBRIATE (of ixebrio, L. of in with, 
and ebrius drunken) to infatuate, intoxi- 
cate, or make drunk. 

INE'FFABLE (of ineffabilis, L. of in not, 
and effabilis that may be uttered) unſpeak- 
able, or not to be uttered. 

INEFFF/CTUAL, INEFFE/CTIVE, or 
INEFFICA/CIOUS (of rnefficax, L. of in 
not, and efjicax effectual) fruitleſs, vain, 
or without effect. 

INE"LEGANT (of inelzgars, L. of in not, 
and ele ans handſome) without beauty, or 

race, 

INE'PT (of in-ptus, L. of in not, and aptus 

fit) 2 unfit, or improper, 
2 filly, focliſh, fimple, 
3 idle, or ridiculous. 

INEQUAY/LITY (of inaqualitas, L. of in 
not, and equalitas equality) unlikeneſs, 
unevenneſs, or diſproportion. 

INFRRABLE (of in not, and erro to miſ- 
take, L.) infallible, or that cannot err. 

INERT (of inert, L. of in not, and ars 
power) incapable of action. 

INFE/STIMABLE (of ineſlimabilis, L. of in 
not, and Æſtimor to be valued) not to be 


valued, or which cannot be ſufficienily va- | 


lued. | 

INE"VITABLE (of iner itabilis, L. of in 
not, and ewito to avoid) unavoidable, or 
that cannot be ſhunned or aroided. 


— 
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INF/VITABLY, infallibly, 

INEXCU'SABLE (of inexcuſabilis, L. of ;, 
not, and excuſor to be excuſed) not to be 
excuſed, | 

INEXHAU'STIBLE (of inexhauftus, L. af 
in not, and exbaufior to be exhauſted) not 
to be exhauſted, drawn out, or emptied, 

INE/XORABLE (of inexorabilis, L. of jy 
not, and exorabilis eaſy to be intreated) not 
to be prevailed with, | 

INEXPE/DIENT, unfit, or not convenient, 

INEXPE'RIENCE (of in not, and experien. 
tia practice, or experience) want of ſkill, 
or experience, 

INEXPIABLE (of inexpiabilit, L. of in not, 
and exprabilis that may be attoned for) 
that cannot be expiated, or attoned for, 

INE'XPLICABLE (of inexplicabilis, L. of ir 
not, and explico to be explained) that can. 
not be explained. 

INEXPRE'/SSIBLE, not to be expreſſed, un. 
utterable. 

INEXPU/GNABLE (of inexpugnabilits, I. 
of in not, and expugnor to be overcome) 
impregnable, not to be overcome, or ſub- 
dued. 

INEXTI/NGUISHABLE (of rnextinguil,, 
F. of inextinctus, L. of in not, and x. 
tinguo to quench) not to be quenched, 

INEXTVRPABLE (of inexftirpabili, L. of 
in not, and extirpor to be rooted up) not 
to be rooted up. 

INE'XTRICABLE (of inextricabilit, L. of 
in not, and extrico to diſengage) which 
one cannot rid himſelf, or get out of, 

INEXU/PERABLE (of inexuperabilis, L. of 
in not, and exupero to ſurmount) inſupendle, 
or unſurmountable. | 

+ INFALL, inroad, or incurſion, 

INFA/LLIBLE (of infallibilis, L. of in not, 

and fallor to be deceived) 1 that cat- 
not but come to pals, 

2 that cannot err. | | 
I'NFAMOUS (of infamis, L. of in not, aud 
fama fame) baſe, villainous, ſhameful. 

IVINFAMY, diſgrace, diſhonour, diſcredit. 

INFANCY (of infantia, L. of infans an in- 
fant) childhood, or the firſt period of one's 
life. 

INFANT (of infans, L. of in not, and fam 

ſpeaking) 1 a young child. 
2 a ſon of the king of Spain, or Portugal. 

INFA'NTA, a daughter of the king of Spain, 

or Portugal. 

I'NFANTRY (of infanterie, F.) the foot ſol- 
diers of an army. ; : 

INFAYTIGABLE (of infatigabilis, L. of ia 
not, and fatigor to be wearied) not to be 
wearied, or tired. 

To INFAUTUATE (of infatuo, L. to ply 
the fool) to intoxicate, to prepoſſeſs, to de- 
witch, , 

To INFE CT, to poiſon, corrupt, or taint, 
both in a proper and figarative ſenſe. IN- 


f 
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orious, noiſome, or eatehing. 

INFEC NDITY (of infecunditas, L. of in 
not, and fæcunditas fruitfulneſs) barrenneſs, 
or unfruitfulneſs. 

To INFEEBLE, 7 weaken, or make feeble, 

INFELI'CITY (of infelicitas, of in not, and 

 felicitas happineſs) unhappineſs, 

To INFER (of infero, L. of in from, and 

yo to bear) to gather, or conclude. 

INFERENCE, a conſequence, induChon, or 
concluſion, 

INFERIOR, of a lower degree. 

IVFERIO RTT (of inferior, L. lower) a 
lower degree. : 
INFERIORS, perſons of a lower rank, or 

menaner quality, 

INFERNAL G infernalis, L. of infernus 
hell) helliſh, or belonging to hell. 

INFERTILE (of infertilis, L. of in not, 
and fertilis fruitful) barren, or unfruitful, 

| To INFE'ST (of infefto, L. of infeſtus trouble- 
ſome) to trouble, vex, or plague, 

INFIDEL (of infidelis, L. of in not, and f- 
dh to truſt to) a heathen, or one who be- 
lieres not the chriſtian religion. 


INFIDELITY, 1 unbelief, or the ſtate of 


- an unbeliever, 
| 2 treachery, or perfidy. 
5 VFINTTE (of infinitus, L. of in not, and 
ö Fxis the end) 1 endleſs, or without end, 
2 great, vaſt, exceſſive. 

f | INFINITE, or infinitely great quantity, is 
N | that which has no bounds, ends, or limits. 
INFINITE ſeries. See Series. 

f INFINITELY ſmall quantity, is that which 
h is ſo very ſmall, as to be incomparable to 

any finite quantity, or which is leſs than 
f any aſſignable quantity. : 
N | INFINITE'SIMALS, ſuch quantities as are 
ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall, 

E INFIUNITIVE mood (in Grammar) is that 
ot, wiich hath neither number nor perſon, 
m not nominative caſe before it, 

IVIIRM (of infirmus, L. of in not, and 
| firmus ſtrong) weak, or feeble, 
and INFIRMARY, that part of a monaſtery 
where the fick are quartered, 
J INFISTULATED, fall of fiſtulas; 
in To INFUX, to fix, or faſten in. 
ne's To INFLA/ME (of inflammo, L, of in and 
Hamma a flame) 1 to ſet on fire. 
fans 2 to incenſe, or inrage. 
3 to increaſe, or augment, 
ugil, | INFLAMMATION, a preternatural heat. 
pain, To INFLA!TE (of enfler, F.) to ſwell, or 
puff up. 
 ſol- INFLATION, a windy ſwelling. 
| INFLE'CTION (in Optics) is a multiplicate 
of a is of the rays of light, cauſed by 
0 2 un 


| equal denſity of any medium, where- 
by the motion or progreſs of the ray is 

play hindered from going on in a right line. 
o be- NTLECTION anf of any curve (in Geo- 
""'ry) bgnifies the point or place where 


N 


ING 


the curve bexins to bend back again a con- 
trary way. 

INFLE'XIBLE (of inflexibilis, L. of in not, 

and flexibrlis pliant) 1 not to be bended. 
2 obſtinate, not to be prevailed upon. 

To INFLVCT (of infligo, L. of in with, and 
fligo to vex) to lay upon. 

To VNFLUENCE (of influo, L. of in upon, 

and fluo to flow) 1 to have power over. 
2 to cauſe, or produce. 

INFLUX (of influxus, L. of in into, and 
luo to flow) a flowing, or running into, 
as of one river into another, &c. 

To INFO'LD, to fold in, or incloſe in. 

To INFO RCE (of enforcir, F.) 1 to force, 

or oblige, 
2 to ſtrengthen by argument. 
3 to give a ſanction, or confirmation to. 

To INFORM (of informs," L. of in into, and 

forma a form) 1 to teach and inſtruct. 
2 to notify, or give information. 
3 to be informed of, to underſtand. 
4 to learn or acquire the knowledge of a 


thing, 

INFORMA/TION, 1 advice, or notice. 

2 an account, or detail, 
3 accuſation, or complaint. 
4 inſtruction, precept, or document. 

INFO'RMED lars (in Aſtronomy) are ſuch 
of the fixed ſtars, as are not caſt into, 
or ranged under any form. 

INFO'RMOUS, without form, figure, or 
ſhape, 

INF O'RTUNATE (of infortunatus, L. of in 
not, and fortunatus happy) unhappy, un- 
lucky, unproſperous. | 

To INFRA/NCHISE, 1 to aggregate one to 

a company. 
2 to make a freeman, 
3 to make a free denizen. 
4 (in Law) to give one his liberty, 

INFRA/NGIBLE (of infrangibilis, L. of in 
not, and frangor to be broken) not to be 
brkoen, ſtrong, durable. | 

INFRE/QUENT (of infrequens, L. of in not, 
and frequens that is often done) rare, ſel- 
dom, that is not often done, 

To INFRINGE (of :nfringo, L. of in upon, 


and frango to break) to violate, or break 


in upon. 
To INFU'SE (of infuſer, F. of infundo, L.) 
I to pour in, or into, 
2 to ſoak, or ſteep in. 
3 to ſuggeſt, or inſpire. 


INFUSION (in Pharmacy) is the ſteeping 


any ingredients in hot liquors, in the man- 
ner tea is commonly made, in order to 
draw out their virtues, 

To INGE”MINATE (of ingemino, L. of 
in with, and gemino to double) 1 to re- 
peat often, 

2 to increaſe much, 
INGE'MINATED flowvers (in Botany) is when 
one flower grows out of another, - 
© 


ING 
To INGE!NDER (of ingenero, L. of in with, 
and gigno to beget) to beget, or produce. 
INGE/NERATED, not produced by gene- 
ration. 
INGE NIO, a word uſed in Barbadoes for 
the houſe or mill where they make ſugar, 


INGE'NIOUS (of ingenioſus, L. of ingenium 


wit) 1 ſharp, witty, 
2 cunning, ſhrewd, 
3 induſtrious, inventive. 
exquiſite, or excellent, : 
INGE'NITE (of ingenitus, L. of in in, and 
genitus bred) innate, natural, bred in by 
nature. : 
INGENITE diſeaſe, that which comes into 
the world with a perſon, 
INGE/NUOUS, frank, open, fincere. 
VNGENY (of ingerium, L. of in with, and 
genius 2 natural inclination) genius, or na- 
tural diſpoſition. TEE 
To INGEST (of ingero, L. of in into, and 
ero to carry) to put in. | 
' INGLE, a bardachio, catamite, or boy hired 
to be abuſed againſt nature. 
INCLO/RIOUS (of inglorius, L. of in not, 
and gloria glory, or renown) 1 of no re- 
nown, fame, or reputation. 
2 byſe, mean, vile. 
To INGO'RGE. See to Gorge. 
INGOT, a wedge of gold, or filver. 
To INGRA'FT, 1 to graft, or ſet a ſhoot in 
the ſtock of a tree. x | 
2 to imprint, or inculcate, 
To IN GRALL, to notch about, 
INGRA/TE, or INGRA'TEFUL, See Un- 
grateful, | 
To IN GRA TIATE one's ſelf (of in into, 
and gratia, L. favour) to curry favour, or en- 
deavour to gain the good-will of another. 
INGRA'TITUDE (of ingratitudo, L. of in 
not, and gratitudo thankfulneſs) ungrate - 
fulneſs, unthankfulneſs. 
To IN GRAVE, to grave, or carve, 
INGRE'DIENT, F. (of ingredients, L. of 
ingredior to enter into) a ſimple, or part of 
any compound. 
INGRESS (of 7:grefſio, L. of in into, and 


gradior to go) an entrance, or the entering 


into. 

INGRESS (in Aftronomy) is the ſun's enter- 
ing the firſt ſcruple of one of the four 
cardinal figns, eſpecially Aries. 

To INGRO'SS, 1 to write fair, and in large 

letters. 
2 to foreſtal, or buy up all of a commodity, 


3 to cnfine the whole to one's ſelf, as 


trade, talk, &c. 

To INGU/LF (of engloutir, F. to ſwallow 
down) properly ſaid of a gulf. 

To INGU!2.GI CATE (of ingurgito, L. of 
in into, and gurges a gulf) to eat and drink 
ra venouſly. 

INGU/&GITATION, gluttony, or beaſtly 
feeding. ä 


| 


INHOLDER, one that holdeth, or keepeh 


„ 

To INHABIT (of inbabito, L. of ;; 

eee. N to live, or hf 

| VBITABLE, 1 habitable 

„o 

2 in oppoſition to habitable, or 

1 inhabirated, Fo mas 

ARMO'NICAL relation (in Mu; 

nifies a harſh reflection of wu nt den 
in a croſs form, viz. when ſome harſh and 
diſpleaſing diſcord is produced, in comparing 
the preſent note with another part. 

To INHa NC E, to raiſe the price of thing, 

To INHERE (of inbere, L. of in to, wi 
bereo to ſtick) to cleave, or flick falt ty 
or in. 5 

INHE RENT, cleaving, or ſticking faſt in. 

To INHE RTT (of in to, and bæris an her 
L.) to hold, or enjoy. ; 

INHE”RITANCE, is a perpetuity of ri 
in lands, &c, to a man and his heirs, 

INHE'/RITOR, a male heir, 10 

INHERITRIX, a female heir. 

To INHI'BIT (of Inbibeo, L. of In in, a 
babes to hold) to forbid, or prohibit, 


an inn. 

INHO'SPITABLE (of inbeſpitalii, L. of in 
againſt, and boſpes a ftranger) baibertu, 
rude, uncivil to ſtrangers. 

INHOSPITA LITY, rudeneſs to ftrangen, 
giving them no entertainment, churliſhoch, 

INHU'MAN, or INHU'MANE (of inv- 
manus, L. of in not, and bumanut bum 
diſcourteous, - rude, barbarous, ſave, 

To INHU ME (of inbumo, L. of in ino, ad 
bumo to bury) to bury; or inter, 

To INJE'CT (of injacto, L. of in into, and 
Jacio to caſt) to caſt, or ſquirt in, 

INJE'/CTION (in Phyfic) is the conveying 
any liquid medicine into any wound, or as 
vity of the body, by means of a Hing, 
clyſter, &c, | 

INJECTION (with Anatomiſts) is the filing 
the veſſels of a human, or animal body 
with wax, or any other proper matter, to 
ſhew their ramifications, : 

INI'MITABLE (of inimitabilis, L. of in ot 
and imitor to imitate) that no man can im- 
tate, or do the like. 3 

To INJOIN, or to IN IO VN (of erjoind!, 

F. of injungo, L. of in with, and fange u 
join) to command, require, or lay up. 

To INJO'Y, x to take the profit of. 

2 to take delight in. ä 
3 to have the uſe of. LDR 

INI/QUITOUS (of iniguzs, L. of ia bot, 
æquus juſt) contrary to equity. 

INPFQUITY, wickedneſs, or injuſtice. | 

INITIAL (of initialis, L. of initis to begin 
the firſt, or moſt ancient. I. ci 


To INVUTIATE (of initio, Le 
ciples of any art, ſcience, &. a 


beginning) 1 to inſtruct in 
2 to enter, or admit one into any . 
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INJUDI'CIOUS, without judgment, or diſ- | 


cretion. | 


INJUNCTION (from to injoin) an order, 


or command. 125 5 
To INJURE (of rmurtor, L. of injuria, of 
in againſt, and jus right) to wrong, or abuſe. 

IN JU'RIOUS, 1 unjuſt, or wrongful, 

2 abuſive, or affrontive. | 

INJURY, 1 injuſtice, prejugice, or wrong. 
2 an abuſe, or affront. 

IVI STICE (of injuſtitia, L. of in not, and 
j4/itia juſtice) an unjuſt act, hard dealing, 
or ill uſage. : 

INK, a liquor to write withal. 

To INKVYNDLE, to light, or ſet on fire, 
both in a proper and figurative ſenſe. 

INKLE, a fort of tape. 

INELING, a hint, or intimation. 

INLAND, fituate upon the main land, or 
in the heart of a country far from the ſea, 


INLAND S (in Trade) are ſach as are pay- 


able in the ſame kingdom, or nation 1n 
which they are drawn, 

INLAND trade, a home trade, or one car- 
ried on upon the land without the aſſiſtance 
of ſhipping. 

To INLARGE, 1 to make larger. 

2 to be very full upon a ſubject. 

To INLAY, to work with ſeveral pieces of 
wood or metal of divers colours. and figures. 
INLEA'SED, a word uſed in the champion's 

oath, for inſnared, or intangled, 

INLET, a paſſuge, or entry. 

To INLVYGCHTEN, to give light to, both 
in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 


_ ToINLIST, to enter into the liſt of ſoldiers, 


INLY, a poetical word for inwardly. 

INMATE, a lodger. 

I'NMOST, 1 the moſt inward, 

2 ſecret, or hidden, 

INN, a public-houſe for the entertainment 
of travellers. Es 

To INN, to lodge at an inn, 

INNS of court, for the reſidence of lawyers, 

To INN corn, to get it into barns, &c. 

INNA'TE (of innatus, L. of innaſcor to be 
born with) inbred, or connatural. 

INNATE princip/:s, are principles or ideas 
flamp'd upon the ſoul or mind, at its firſt 
make, and which it brings into the world 
with it. 

INNA'VIGABLE (of innavigabilis, L. of 
* not, and navi gor to be failed upon) that 


cannot be ſailed on, a 
INNER, I inward, 
2 innermoſt, in oppoſition to the outermoſt, 
3 fecret, or hidden; 
INNERMOST, the moſt inward. 
INNINGS, land recovered from the ſea, 
INNOCENCE, or INNOCENCY (of in- 
nocentia, L. of in not, and veces to hurt) 
rc mletineſs, guiltleſſneſs, purity of ſoul. 
NNOCENT, adj. 1 harmleſs, inoffenſive. 


INQ 


2 guiltleſs, without a crime. 
2 fimple, filly, 


. 


INNOCENT, ſub. 1 one guilty of no crime, 
2 an idiot, or ninny. 

INNOCENTS-day, the 28th of D-cerrber, 
obſerved in memory of Herod's ſlaying the 
innocents, or infants, otherwiſe called Ch:/- 
dermas- day. | 

INNO /CUOUs (of innocunt, L. of in not, 
* noceo to hurt) harmleſs, that doth no 

urt. 

To INNOVATE (of innowo, L. of in for, 
and novo to change) to change old cuſtoms, 
and bring in new ones. 

INNOVATION, change, or alteration, 

INNO/XIOUS (of innoxi:s, L. of in not, 

and nox7us hurtful) 1 harmleſs, that doth 
no hurt. 
2 harmleſs, that taketh no hurt. 

INNUE'NDO, L. B. (of ino to ſignify) a 
word uſed in writs, declarations, and plead- 
ings at law, to declare a perſon or thing 
that was menticned before cbſcurely, or 
left doubtful). 

INNUMERABLE (of inn: merabilis, L. of 
in not, and gumeror to be numbered) num- 
berleſs, or net to he numbered, 

To era inoculo, L. of in into, 
and oculus a bud) to graft in the bud. 

INO/DOROUS (of inedorus, L. of in not, 


and odoro to perfume) without ſmell, that 


ſmelleth of nothing. 


 INOFFE!NSIVE (of ineffer.ſus, L. of in not, 


and offendo to hurt) harmleſs, innocent, 
that gives no offence. 

INOFFI'CIOUS (of irefficieſus, L. of in not, 
and officreſus obliging) backward in doing 
one any good office, diſccurteous, diſobliging. 

INO'PINATE (of in:p:inatis, L. of in not, 
and opinatus imagined) unthought of, unex- 
pected. 

INO'RDINATE (of inordinatut, L. of in 
not, and ordinatus in order) out of order, 
unruly, extravagant, immoderate. 


INORDINATE proportion, is where the or- 


der of the terms are interrupted, 
INORGA”NICAL, without organs, or in- 
ſtruments, | 
I'NQUEST (of engu#re, F.) 1 inquiry, or 
earch, eipecially that made by a jury. 
2 the jury, or thoſe of the inqueſt, 
INQUVETUDE (of inguictudo, L. of in not, 
and guzeto to make quiet) uneaſineſs, trouble, 
wont of reſt. 
To INQUIRE (of inguiro, L. of in after, 
and greys to ſcek) 1 to aſk, or demand. 
2 to examine, or ſearch into a thing. 
INQUISIUTION, 1 a diligent ſearch, or in- 
Guiry, 
2 an extraordinary court of judicature in 
Spain for matters of religion, | 
INQUI'STTIVE, buſy, curious, prying, that 
would know every thing, 
Gs IN- 
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INQUY'SITTOR, 1 a ſheriff, or coroner, &c. 
having power to enquire into certain caſes, 
2 a judge in the Spaniſh inquifition. 

To INRA E (of enrager, F.) to make mad, 
or put into a 2 paſſion. 

To INRVCH (o 
2 to embelliſh, or adorn, 

3 to enlarge, or amplify, 

VNROAD, or INRODE, excurſion, or in- 
vation of a country by enemies. 

To INRO'LL, to record, or regiſter. 

INS4/TIABLE (of inſatiabilis, L. of in not, 

and ſario to ſatisfy) that cannot be ſatisfied, 

To INSCRIBE (of inſcribo, L. of in upon, and 

ſcribo to write) 1 to write in or upon, 
2 to intitle, or ſuperſcribe. 

INSCRVBED (in Geometry) a figure is ſaid 
to be inſcribed in another, when all the 
angles of the figure inſcribed touch either 
the angles, fides, or planes of the other fi- 

ure. 

INSCRIBED bodies, See Regular bodies, 

INSCRIBED Sy; erbola, is ſuch an one as lies 
intirely within the angle of its aſymptotes, 
as the conical hyperbola doth. 

INSCRIPTION, a motto or title, written 
or engraven over any thing, 

INSCRUTABLE, F. (of inſcrutabilis, L. 
of in not, and ſcrutor to trace out) unſearch- 
able, or impenetrable. 

To INSCU'LP {of inſculpo, L. of in into, and 
ſculpo to grave) to ingrave upon. 

VNSECT, any creeping, or fluttering thing. 

+ INSECU RE (of in not, and ſecurus ſe- 
cure, L.) unſafe, or not ſecure. 

+ INSENSATE (of 2 L. of in not, 
and ſeuſus ſenſe) ſenſeleſs, mad, fooliſh, 

INSE/NSIBLE, 1 that has no feeling. 

2 indifferent, cold. 
3 not to be perceived, 
4 that has no ſenſe. 

INSE/'PARABLE (of inſcparabilis, L. of in 
not, and ſeparor to be ſeparated) that can- 
not be ſeparated, or parted, 

To INSERT (of inſero, L. of in into, and 
ero to plant) to put, or thruſt in. 


To INSERVE (of inſerve, L. of in and ſervo 


to ſerve) to promote, or bear a part in. 
INSERVICEABLE., See Unſerwiceable, 
INSVDICUS (of infidiofus, L. of inſidior 
to way lay one) inſnaring, treacherous, or 
deceitful. 
INSIGHT, 1 ipſpection, or looking into. 
2 knowledge, or {kill, 
INSIGNIFICANT, 1 uſelefs, or vain, 
2 inconfiderable, or of no value. 
INSINCE'RE (of infincerus, L.. of in not, 
and fincerus ſincere) falſe, not to be depend- 
ed upon. | 
To INSUNUATF (of fo, L.. of in into, 
and Haus the boſom) 1 to intimate, or 
give a hint of. 


2 to wind, or ſcrew one's ſclf into favour. 


INSP/PID (of s, L. of in not, and 


enricber, F.) I to make rich. 


INS 


1 : ſapio to taſte of) 1 unſavoury, without 


_ or reliſh, 

2 flat, dry, or without eloquence, or reaſon, 

To INSI'ST * inſiſto, L. of in "upon, and 
to to and) to ſtand upon, or not give vp, 

To INSLA'YVE, to make a ſlave of, 

To INSNA'RE, to intangle, or draw into a 
ſnare, 

INSO'CIABLE (6f inſociabilis, L. of in not, 
and ſociabilis ſociable) uncivilized, or not fit 
for converſation, 

INSOLA'TION (of inſolatio, L. of in into, 
and ſol the ſun) a bleaching, or lying in 
the ſun. 

INSOLA'TION (in Pharmacy) the digeſtion 
of any ingredients by lying in the ſun, 
INSOLENT (of inſolens, L. of in not, and 

ſolens according to cuſtom) 1 ſaucy, bold, 
impudent. 
2 proud, arrogant, haughty. 

INSOLUBLE (of infolub:lis, L. of in not, 
and ſalubilis that may be unlooſed) that 
cannot be looſed or deſtroyed. 

INSOLVENCV, not being able to pay one's 
creditors, 

INSOLVENT, not being able to pay, 

INSO'MNIOUS (of inſomnioſus, L. of is 


dreams) troubled with dreams, or viſions. 


and ſpecio to ſee) to overſee, or look into, 
INSPE'CTION, 1 inſight, or knowledge. 
2 inſpecting, or looking over. 
INSPE/CTOR, an overſeer, 
+ INSPE'RSION (of inſperfoo, L. of ir- 
on, and ſpargo to ſprinkle) a ſprinkling on, 
To INSPIRE (of inſpiro, L. of in into, ad 
ſpiro to breathe) to breathe into, or ſuggelt, 
INSPIRA/TION, 1 a breathing into. 
2 (among Divines) the heavenly grace, 
which fills the ſoul with extraordinary | 
and ſupernatural gifts. 
To IN SPIRIT, to put life and ſpirit intoone, 
INSTA'BLE (of inftabilis, L. of in not, and 
ſtabilis ſteady) unſteady, unconſtant, change- 
able. . 
To INSTALL (of inftaller, F.) to put into 
ſſeſſion. 
INSTANCE (of inftantia, L. of in upon, 
and te to ſtand) 1 proof, or example. 
2 ſolicitation, or ſuit, 
3 model, or pattern, . 
To INSTANCE, to produce ſome inſtances, 
or examples, | : 
INSTANT, adj. (of inflans, L. of in, and 
flo to ſtand) 1 eager upon a thing. 
2 earneſt, or of conſequence. 
3 preſent, not future, juſt now. 
INSTANT, ſub. is an infinitely ſmall part 
cf duration that takes up the time only 
of one idea in our minds, without the ſuc- 
ceſſion of another, wherein we perceive - 
ſucceſſion at all. 


OG 
INSTANTLY, 2 earneſtly, or — 


through, and ſomnioſus troubled with 
To INSPE!/CT 2 inſpicio, L. of in into, 


INT 


inflauro to renew) a renewings or repairing 

to the former "= 
NSTEA/D, in lieu of, 

NOTED. the upper part of the foot. . 

To INSTIGATE (of inftigo, L. of in for, 

| and fligo to prick forward) to animate, 

or encourage. WP 

To INSTVL (of fille, L. of in into, and 
fills to drop) 1 to pour in by little and 
little. 

2 to infuſe principles, or notions into. 

INSTINCT (of feines, L. of in not, and 

ſaingor to be extinguiſhed) an inward mo- 

tion, or natural inclination. 

To INSTITUTE (of inftitus, L. of in for, 

and fatuo to ordain) to eftabliſh, ordain, 

or appoint. 

INSTITU!TION, 1 foundation, or eſtabliſh- 
ment, 

2 education, or inſtruction. 

3 a faſhion, or cuſtom, ; | 

4 (in the plural number) books or precepts 
that prepare the way to ſome art, 

To INSTRU/CT, 1 to teach, or bring up in. 
2 to furniſh with inſtructions, 

INSTRU/CTION, 1 education, or precept. 

2 (in the plural number) directions in a bu- 
ſineſs of concernment. 

INSTRUMENT (of inſtrumentum, L. of in 
with, and Hruo to work) 1 an imple- 
ment, or tool, to do any thing with. 

2 a publick act, or writing. 

3 a ſervant to do a thing, 

To INSU'E, to follow. 

INSUFFICIENT (of inſufiſent, F. of in 

not, and ſufficzens, L. ſufficient) unable, 

uncapable, or not ſufficient, 

INSULAR (of inſularis, L. of inſula an 
iſland) of, or belonging to an iſland, 

INSULATA columna (in Architecture) is a 
column, or pillar that ſtands alone. 

To INSU'LT (of inſulto, L. of in over, and 
ſalto to dance) 1 to abuſe, or affront, 

2 to deride, or jeer, 

I'NSUPER, L. over and above. 


not, and ſuperabilis that may be over- 
come) 1 1nvincible, not to be overcome. 
2 unſurmountable, or not to be got over. 
INSUPPO'RT ABLE, F. intolerable, not 
to be endured, 
INSU'RANCE, ſecurity given to make good 
the loſs of ſhips, houſes, &c. in conſide- 
ration of a ſum of money in hand paid. 
To INSU'RE, to engage to make good any 
thing that is in danger of being loſt, 
INSURMOUNTABLE, See Unſurmount- 
able. 
INSURRE/CTION (of inſurrectio, L. of in 
2gamſt, and ſurgo to ariſe) a tumult, up- 
roar, or rifing up againſt. 


ITA, I. (in Geometry) are right 


3 
INSEAURATTION, (of inflauratio, L. of | 


INSU'PERABLE (of inſuperabilis, L. of in 


| 


INT 


lines to which curves do continually ap- 


proach, and yet never meet with them. 
To INTANGLE, 1 to twine, or twiſt one 
with another. 1 
2 to perplex, or confound. 

PNTEGER, L. intire and whole. 
INTEGERS (in Arithmetic) ſignify whole 
numbers, in contradiſtinction to fractions. 
INTEGRAL, of, or belonging to an integer, 


or whole. 


INTEGRAL parts (in Philoſophy) the parts 


that conſtitute the whole. 

INTE/GRITY (of integritas, L. of integer 
upright) 1 honeſty, uprightneſs, ſince - 
rity. 

2 intireneſs, or wholeneſs. 

VNTELLECT (of intellectus, L. of inter with- 
in, and lege to read) the underſtanding, or 
reaſon, 

INTELLE/CTUAL, belonging to the under- 
ſtanding. 

INTE'LLIGENCE (of intelligentia, L. of in- 
telligo to know) 1 a perceiving, or un- 
derſtanding. 5 

2 correſpondence. 

3 advice, or news. | | 

4 (in the plural number) celeſtial ſpirits, 
or angels. | | 

INTE'LLIGENT, underſtanding, perceiving, 
well-knowing, | 

INTE'LLIGIBLE (of entelligibilts, L. of in- 
telligo, of inter within, and go to read) 
plain, eaſy to be underſtood. 

+ INTEMERATE (of intemeratus, L.. of 
in not, and temeratus defiled) pure, unde - 
filed, uncorrupted. 

INTEMPERATE (of int ans, L. of in 
not, and temperans ſober) 1 that has no 
command of himſelf. 

2 diſorderly, or diſſolute. 
3 either too hot, or too cold. 

To INTEND (of intendo, L. of in towards, 
and tends to ſtretch out) 1 to purpoſe, or 
deſign. 

2 to mean, or aim at. 

INTE/NDANCY, the office, or dignity of 

an intendant. 


INTE'NDANT, F. the chief governor of a 


French province. 
INTE/NDMENT, 1 intention, deſign, or 
purpoſe, 
2 meaning, or ſignification. 
INTE'/NSE (of intenſus, L. of intendo to 
ſtretch) great, or exceſſive, 
INTE/NSION (in Philoſophy) fignifies the 
increaſe of the power, or energy of any qua- 
lity, ſuch as heat, cold, &c. for of all the 
qualities they ſay, they are intended and 
remitted, that is, capable of increaſe and 
diminution, 
INTENT, 1 fixed, or bent upon. 
2 earneſt, or devout, 
INTE NT, or INTE/NTION, meaning, 
purpoſe, or deſign. 
68862 IN- 


Ul 


INT 


INTERCA/LARY (of intercalaris, L. of in- 
rer between, and calo to call) put, or ſet 
between. : 
INTERCALARY day, the odd day of the 
leap year inſerted in the month of February. 
To INTERCE/DE (of intercedo,, L. of inter 
between, and cedo to go) 1 to ſollicitate, 
or pray in one's behalf. 
2 to make uſe of à negative voice againft 
any law, or order of the ſenate. 


To INTERCE/PT (of intercipio, L. of inter 


between, and capio to take up) I to take 
up by the way, 
2 to take unawares, or ſarprize. 

INTERCE/PTED aus, a term in conic ſec- 
tions, ſignifying the ſame with Abſciſſa; 
which ſee. 

INTERCE/SSION, an interceding, or intreat- 
ing in behalf of another. 

INTERCE/SSOR, a mediator, or one that 
intercedes in behalf of another. 

To INTERCH ANG E, to exchange, to give, 
or part with one for the other, to barter, 
or chaffer. 

INTERCHA/NGEABLY, mutually, or by 


turns. 


INTERCLU/DED (of intercliſus, L. of inter | 


between, and cludon to be cloſed in) incloſed, 
ſtopped, or ſhut up between. 


INTERCOLUMNA'TION (in Architecture) 


is the ſpace between two colurans, which, 
in the . Doric order, is regulated according 
to the diſtribution of ornaments in the 
frieze. i 

To INTERCOMMU!NICATE (of inter be- 
tween, and communico to communicate) to 
communicate mutually, or one with an- 
other, | 

INTERCOURSE, commerce, or correſpon- 
dence, | 

INTERCURRENT (of intercurrens, L. of 
inter between, and carro to run) running 
between, | 

To INTERDVCT (of interdico, L. of inter 
between, and dico to ſpealt) to prohibit, or 
forbid. | a | 

To INTERESS (of intereſſer, F.) to concern, 
or engage. 

VNTEREST, 1 concern, or advantage. 
2 pretenſion, claim, concern. 
3 eredit, or power. 


INTEREST (ia A ithmetic) is the fm | 


reckoned for the lozn, or forbearance of 
ſome principal ſum lent for (or due at) a 
certain time, ccording to ſome certain 


rate, and therefore is called principal, be- 


cauſe it is the ſum that procreates che in- 
tereſt, or from which the intereſt is rec- 


koned, and is eicher fimple or compound. 


INTEREST congound, is that which ailes 
tom any principal and intereſt put toge- 
ther, as the intereſt ſüll becomes due; fo 

that at every payment, or at the time when 
the peyments becam e due, there is created 


I' NT 
a new principal; and for that reaſon it js 
called intereſt upon intereſt, or compound 
intereſt, WOES! 
INTEREST fmp/e, is counted from the prin. 
cipal only, and is eaſily computed by the 
ſimple or compound golden rule. 


To INTERFE'RE (of inter between, and fe. 


ro, L. to bear) 1 to rub one heel againſt 
another in going, as ſome horſes do, 
2 to claſh, or oppoſe. _ 
3 to. put between, or interpoſe, 
INTERFLU/ENT (of 7nterfluus, L. of inter 
between, and uo to flow) running or flow. 
ing between. | 
+ INTERG A/PING (of inter, L. between, 
and gapen, Du. to gape) a gaping, or open. 
ing between, | 
INTERJA'CENT (of interjacens, L. of inter 
between, and jacco to ly) lying between, 
INTERJECTION (of #nterje#io, L of inter 
between, and jacio to utter) a part of ſpeech 
which betokeneth- a ſudden paſſion of the 
mind, under an imperfe& voice. 


| INTERIM, L. mean while, or mean time. 


INTE'RIOUR, or INTERIOR (of tnteriry, 
L. of intra within) more mward, or with- 
in the compatls of. 7 | 


INTERIOR polygon, See Polygen, 


INTERIOR talus. See Talus,” ' 
To INTERLA/CE (of entrelacer, F.) 1 to 
twiſt one with another, 
2 to intermingle, or infert among. 
To INTERLA'RD (of emtrelarder, F.) 1 to 
lard, or ſtuff lean meat with fat. 
2 to interlace, or inſert. 

To INTERLEAYVE (of inter, L. between, 
and leap, Sax, a leaf) to put blank qiyer 
between the leaves of a book. 

To INTERLVNE (of inter between, and {i 
nea a line, L.) to write between two lines, 
by way of inſertion, | 

To INTERLO/PE (of interlopre, F. a ſmuy- 
gler) to intercept the trade of a company. 

INTERLUDE (of interludium, L. of inter 
between; and Jude to play) that part of 2 
play which is repreſented, or ſung between 
the acts. 

To INTERME/DDLE, to meddle with, or 
concern one's ſelf in another*s affair. 

INTERMEDIATE (of intermedius, I- off 
inter in, and medius the middle) in the 

middle, or that lieth, or is between two. 

INTERME'DIUM, L. ſpace, or diſtance 
between. | > 

INI ERME/SSES (of entremets, F.) tit-bits, 
or ragoos. 5 

To INTERMI'NGLE, See to Intermtx. 

INTERMINABLE, or INTE/RMINATE 


(of interminatus, L. of in not, and term- 


natus bonndes) boundleſs, or that has no 
bound, or end. : 5 

INTER MVSSION, interruption, or diſcont!- 
nuance, 
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middle. 


INTERSE 
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Cne thin 


INT 


or put off for a time. 
2 to ceaſe, or diſcontinue. 


Ty INTERMIX (of intermiſteo, L. of inter 


one with another, and miſces to mix) to 
mingle among, or mix one with another. 


INTERMU'NDANE (of inter between, and | 


nds the world, L.) of or belonging to the 
luce and diftance between divets worlds. 


| NTERMURAL (of intermuralis, L. of in- 


between, and murus a wall) that is be- 
tween two walls. : - 

INTERNAL (of internus, L. of inter within) 
thit is within, or inward, | 

INTERNAL angles. See Angles internal, 

IYTERNUINCIO, Sp. (of inter between, 

and runcius a meſſenger) an agent of the 
rope in another prince's court where there 
3s no nuncio. | ; 

7, IN'TE/RPOLATE (of interp2i0, L. of in- 
ter within, and polo to deck) 1 to refine, 
or purify, : 

2 to alter, or falſify, 


To INTERPO SE (of interpoſer, F. of inter- 


toro, L. of inter between, and pono to 
put) 1 to put in, or between. 

2 to make uſe of one's authority. 

3 to intermeddle in a buſineſs. 


| To INTERPRET (of interpretor, L. of inter- 


pres an expounder) 1 to explain, or ex- 
pound. b 5 


2 to tranſlate, to tell or give the ſignification. 


INTERPUINCTION (of interpun#io, L. of 
inter between, and punctum a point) a 
pointing, or diſtinction by points, 

To INTE/RR (of enterrer, F. of in into, and 
terra the earth, L.) to bury, or lay in the 
ground. 

NTERREV/GN, or INTERRE/GNUM (of 
interregnum, L. of inter between, and reg num 
areign)the ſpace between two reigns, or go- 
vernments, or the ſpace of time between the 
death of a king and thecrowning of another, 

To INTFRROGATE (of interrogo, L. of 
inter between, and rogo to demand) to de- 
mand, or aſk a queſtion, | 


1 


| Ne INTERROGATION, àᷣ a mark of 


diſtinction always ſet at the end of a que- 

ſtion, and expreſſed thus ()). 

To INTERRUPT (of interrumpo, L. of in- 
ter between, and rumpo to break) I to 
binder, or ſtop. | | 

2 to diſturb, or take off, 8 
INTERRUPTION, 1 a diſcontinuance, or 

breaking off. 

2 troubling one in the midſt of a buſineſs. 
_3 an interpoſing in the middle of a diſcourſe. 
10 INTERSE/CT (of interſeco, L. of inter 

N, and ſeco to 0 to cut or chop in. 
3 ION, a cutting off in the 

toule, | 

INTERSE/CTION (in Geometry) ſignifies 

en cutting one line or plane by another. 

f INTERSHO!CK, a knocking, or ſtriking 

ne thing againſt another, 


between, and mitto to ſend) 1 to leave, | 


INT 


To INTERSPE'RSE (of inter between, and 
ſpargo to ſprinkle) to ſcatter, or ſprinkle 
here and there. 

INTERSTELLAR (of inter between,“ and 
ella a ſtar, L.) a word uſed by ſome au- 

thors to expreſs thoſe parts of the univerſe 
that are without and beyond our ſolar ſy- 
ſtem, and which are ſuppoſed as planetary 

ſyſtems moving round each fixed lar as the 
centre of their motion, as the ſun is of ours. 

INTERSTVCE 2 (of interftitium, L. of inter 
between, and fo to ſtand) a diſtance, or 
ſpace between, 


INTER-TWYSTED, interwoven, or twiſted 


together, 


' INTERVAL (of intervallum, L. of inter 


between, and wallum a trench) a ſpace be- 
tween, a diſtance, a pauſe, a reſpite, _.. 
INTERVAL (in Muſic) is the diſtance be- 
tween any two ſounds, whereof one is more 
grave, and the other more acute, : 


To INTERVENE (of intervenio, L. of inter 


between, and venio to come) I to come, 
do paſs between, 
2 to hinder, or intercept. 
3 to happen now and then, 
INTERVIEW (of entreveue, F.) 1 a meet- 
ing, or coming together, | N 
2 a conference, or congreſs, 


To INTERWEAVE (of inter, L. between, 


and peapan, Sax, to weave) to weave 


with, or mingle among. 

INTE'/STABLE, incapable by law to make 
any will, or to be taken for a witneſs. 
INTES'TATE (of inteflatus, L. of in not, 
oo teſtatus atteſtated) that has made no 

will, 


| INTE/STINE, adj. (of inteſtinus, L. of intus 


within) 1 that is in the inteſtines, or 
inwards. | 
2 civil, home, not foreign, 

INTE/STINES, ſub. the bowels, guts, or 
inwards, 

To INTHRA/L, to inſlave, or bring into bon- 
dage, 

To INTHRONE, or to INTHRON!ZE 
(of intbronixs, L. of in upon, and thronus 
a throne) to ſet upon the throne, 

To INTVCE, to allure, ſollicitate, or ſet on. 

INTV/CEMENT, 1 inſtigation, or ſolicita- 

tion, 
2 charm, or allurement, 

INTIMACY, ftri& friendſhip, or great fa- 
miliarity. - ae 

INTIMATE (of intimus, L. of intra with - 
in) hearty, cordial, or fincere, 

To VNTIMATE (of intimo, L. of intus from 
within) to hint, ſignify, or give to under- 
ſtand. | 

To INTITMIDATE (of intimido, L. of in 
and timidus fearful) to frighten, or diſhearten, 

INT'IRE (of entier, F.) 1 whole, or not 

broken, 
2 perfect, cr ſincere, 
2 3 come 


INT 


3 complete, or abſolute. 1 
To INTVUTLE (of intitulo, L. of in and titu- 
Ius a title) 1 to give a title, or name to. 

2 to give a right, or claim to. 


INTO, a prepoſition uſed inſtead of in, after 


a verb that ſignifies a local motion. 


INTO'LERABLE (of intolerabilis, L. of in | 


not, and zolero to bear) inſufferable, inſup- 
portable, or that cannot be born. 

To INTO MB, to put into a tomb. 

To, INTOUXICATE (of intoxico, L. of in 
with, and toxicum poiſon) to make mad, 
bewitch, or make drunk. 

INTRA'CTABLE (of intrafabilis, L. of in 

not, and tractabilis tractable) unmanage- 
able, or unruly, _- 

INTRA'DO, It, a ſolemn entry. | 

VINTRAILS, the bowels, or inwards, 


To INTRA'P (of attraper, F.) to entangle, |. 


or enſnare, 
INTREA'/GUE, (of intrigue, F.) See In- 
 Trigue, 
To INTREA'T, 1 to beg earneſtly, 

2 to entertain, or welcome, 

3 to diſcourſe of a thing, 
INTREATY, ſupplication, an earneſt 


ging, or conjuring. 


beg- 


To INTRENCH, 1 to fortify with in- 


trenchments. 
2 to incroach, or intrude upon. 
INTRENCHMENT, a trench, or fence to 
deſend a poſt againſt the attacks of an 
enemy. N £ 
INTREPID (of intrepidus, L. of in not, 
and trep7d0 to tremble) fearleis, undaunted, 
couiageous, ſtout, bold. 
INTREPIDITY, fearleſſneſs, courage, un- 
dauntedneſs. 
INT RICACV, difficulty, or perplexity. 
FNTRICATE (of intricatus, L. of in for, 
and tricæ an impediment) 1 perplexed, 
or intangled. 
2 dark, or obſcure, 
INTRUGUE, F. 1 a ſecret deſign carried 
on with privacy, 
2 an amour, or piece of gallantry, 
IN'CRIUNSICAL, or INTRUNSIC (of in- 
trinſecus, L. of intra within, and ſecus 
toward) 1 inward, or interior, 
2 real, or genuine. 


To INTRODU'DCE (of introducs, L. of in- 


tro into, and duc to lead) 1 to bring, 


or lead in, 
2 to ſet forth. 
INTRODU'/CTION, 1 an introducing, or 
bringing in. 
2 a preface to a diſcourſe, &c. 


To INTRU'DE (of intrude, L. of in into, | 


and trudo to thruſt) 1 to thruſt one's 
ſelf into. a company, or place. 
2. to intermeddle, or be too officious in. 
INTRU'SION, 1 an intiuding, or thruſting 
one's ſelf into company, &c, 


2 a viclent, or unlawiul entrance into lands, 


— 


| 


INV 


being void of a poſſeſſor, by him that 


has no right to them. 
To INTRU'ST, to commit to one's hands | 
and charge, to put one in truſt with, IN 
INTUITION (of intuitus, L. of in into | 
and tueor to ſee) x penetration „ Or 3 
ſight. ä 
2 inſpection, or examination. | 
INTUITIVE, 1 contemplative, or ſpecys IN 
lative, To 
2 beholding, or examining. | : 
To INV A'DE (of inwads, L. of in into, and To 
vado to march) 1 to attack, or affail, 
2 to uſurp, ſeize, or lay hold of. 2 
3 to trouble, or diſorder. | 3 
INVAULID, adj. (of inwalidus, L. of i» r. To i 
and validus luſty) 1 weak, fick, infim, th 
2 of no force, not good in law. fe 
3 not valiant, or ſtrong, INV 
IINVALT'D, ſub. a diſabled ſoldier, = 
To IN VALID, or INVA!LIDATE ton. od 
nul, or make void, INVI 
' INV ARIABLE, F. (of in not, and vari, L. 3 
a 0 
to vary) conſtant, immutable, unchang * IN 
. INVA'SION, 1 an inroad, or deſcent upon Wok 
a country. ; 
2 uſurpation, or encroachment, 00 
INVE'CTIVE, ſub, (of inveftiva, L. cir inns 
againſt, and vebo to carry) a railing ſpeech, INI 
or virulent expreſſion, * 
INVECTIVE, adj, railing, virulent, a 6 . 
tirical. . 
To INVEI'GH (of ivebo, L. of in mf , un 
and weho to carry) to rail, or ſpeak l v IN 
againſt, : 3 
To INVEVGLE, to intice, or die by abt 
fair words. * 
To INVELOPE (of enveloper, F. ]) v wer, : 
incloſe, or wrap up. a 15 * 
To IN VENOM (of envenimer, F.) to t- _ | 
ſon, or infect. a in 1 
To IN VE NT (of inventer, F. of ins, 91 
L. of in into, and wenio to find) 1!9 und 
find out, or diſcover. ee 
2 to forge, or deviſe. : 3 
INVENTION, 1 the finding out of ling te 
2 the thing found out. and a. | 
3 trick, or device, a oca 
4 (in Rhetoric) is that part which finds ot fir het 
proper means to perſuade. | INvOIG 
INVENTOR (of inventaire, F.) a cin. merch 
logue, or liſt of a perſon's goods. m. VE 
INVERSE methed of fluxions, is the method EE 
of finding the flowing quantity from the 151 — e 
fluxion given, and is the ſame with what | _ 0 
the foreign mathematicians call the cal : wy * 
integralis. 5 | O AU 
INVERSE methed of targents, is the mim” 3 
of finding an equation of a curve, 0r © 8 T0 
ſtructing a curve by means of a given t5"* | von 
gent, or any other, line, whoſe determi". _ dN 
tion depends upon a tangent. 18. d 5 


INV 


INVERSE proportion, or Proportion by in- 
verſion. See Proportion, 3 

INVERSE ratio, is the aſſumption o the 
conſequent to the antecedent, like as the 
antecedent to the conſequent 2 if 

A: B:: C: D; then by inverfion of ra- 
ts, B: A:: D: C. 

INVERSION, a turning the contrary way. 

To INVE/RT (of inverto, L. of in againſt, 

nd verto to turn) to turn the contrary way. 

To INVEST (of inveſtir, F.) 1 to ſutround, 

environ, or beſiege. 
2 to put into poſſeſſion of. 
to inſtal, or inaugurate. : 

To INVESTIGATE (of inveftigo, L. of in 
through, and vgſtige to trace) to trace, or 
ſearch out. : 

INVE/TERATE (of inweteratus, L. of in 
with, and weteratus grown old) confirmed 
by long uſe, or ſettled by long continuance, 

INVIDIOUS (of invidieſus, L. of inwideo 

to envy) 1 envious, malicious, ſpiteful, 
2 odious, hateful. 

To INVI'GORATE (of in with, and vigeo 
to flouriſh) to enli ven, or give vigour to. 
INVI/NCIBLE (of inwincibilis, L. of in not, 
and vinco to be overcome) not to be over- 

come. 

INVIOLABLE (of 7nwiolabilis, L. of in 
not, and viclo to violate) not to be violated, 
or broken, | 

INVIOLATE, 1 not violated, or broken. 
2 unhurt, or untouched. 

To INVI'RON (of environzer, F.) to ſur- 
round, or compaſs about, 

INVI'S.BLE (of inviſibilis, L. of in not, and 


> ww 


! 21{r to be ſeen) that cannot be ſeen, 
INVITA'TION, 1 a bidding, or inviting, 
85 2 2 treat, or entertainment. 

; To INVITE (of :nwito, L. of in in, and vis 
2 violence, quai blanda wi to call eaneſt- 
py ly) 1 to bid, or deſire to come. 

10 2 to encourage, or excite. 

INUNDA/TION (of inundatio, L. of in up- 
on, and undo to riſe in ſurges) a flood, or 

: overflowing of water, FIT, 
ing. To INVOCATE (of inwoco, L. of in upon, 

and ace to call) to call upon, or implore. 
10 INVOCA/TION, a calling upon, or crying 
for help. ä 
INVOICE, an account of goods, ſent by one 
a ca Fe ; 
_ nerchant or factor to another. 
BY to INVOKE, the fame with Inwocare ; 
* which ſee, 
3 To INVO'LVE (of involvo, L. of in into, 
A end 0909 to roll) 1 to wrap, or fold in, 
2 to intangle, or invelop, 
INVO"LUNTARY (of involuntarius, L. of 


* 3painſt, and woluntas the will) contrary 
'9 one's own will, 


VOLUNTARY (by Phyſicians) is ſaid 
oy natural excretion, which happens 


7275 1 * 
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INVOLU/TION (in Algebra) is the raiſing 
up any quantity from its root to any power 
aſſigned; as ſuppoſe a4. b were to be ſquared 
or raiſed to the ſecond power, they ſay in- 
volve a4. 6 to the ſecond power, that is, 
multiply it by itſelf, and it will produce 
aa ;-2ab 4. bb, 

To INURE, to uſe, or accuſtom. 

INUTVLITY (of ixutilitas, L. of in not, 
and ztor to have the uſe of) unprofitable- 

neſs, uſeleſſneſs. 

INVU/LNERABLE (of indulnerabilis, L. of 
in not, and vulnerer to be wounded) that 
cannot be wounded. 

VNWARD, internal, or that is within. 

VNWARDS, bowels, or entrails. 

To INWRA'P, to wrap, or fold in, 

JOAK, See Foke, 

JOB, x a ſmall piece of work, 

2 a ſtroke, or blow. 

JO'BBER, one who undertakes jobs, or ſmall 
pleces of work. 

To JOBE, to chide, or reprimand. 

JO'CKEY, one who manages and deals in 
horſes, 

JOCO'SE (of jocoſus, L. of jocor to joke) mer- 
ry, pleaſant, ſportive, full of jokes. | 
JO'"CULAR (of jocularis, L. of jocor to joke) 

ſporting, or jeſting. 

JO UND (of jocundus, L. of jocus, a jeſt) 
Joyful, merry, pleaſant. 

To JOG, 1 to puſh, or ſhake, 

2 to jolt, or jump. 
3 to walk a ſlow pace. 

To JO'GGLE, to tremble, or ſhake. 

To JOIN (of joindre, F.) 1 to put together. 
2 to be joined, or coupled tegerher, 

3 to come together. 

4 to cleave, or adhere to, 

5 to bear half the expence of. 
6 to be near to, or border upon. 

JOINT. See Foyrr. | 

To JOKE (of jocor, L. of jocus a jeſt) to jeſt, 
or droll. 

JO'/LLITY, gaiety, or mirth. 

JO'LLY,-1 gay, merry, in good humour, 

2 luſty, hearty, ſtrong, 

IO'NIAN +, or IO'NIC, of, or belonging 
to the Ionians. 

IO NIC dale, a manner of ſpeech peculiar 
to the Ionians. 

I0%/ NIC order (in Architecture) is the third 
order, and is a kind of mean between the 
ſtrong and the delicate orders. Its capital is 

adorned with volutes, and its cornice with 
denticules. It takes its name from the 
Ionians, who invented it. | 

JONQUIL (of jonguille, F.) a flower fo called, 

JO'SSING 87:4, the block for eaſe in mount- 

ing a horſe, 

To JO'STLE, to thruſt, cr puſh with the 

elbows, &c, | 


my weakneſs, or want of power to re- 


N JET, a tixtie, a point, or th: leaſt thing 3 


3 
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FOVTAL, F. pleaſant, agreeable, jocoſe. 
FOU'RNAL, F. a diary, day- book, or an 
account of what paſſed daily. 

JOURNAL (in Navigation) is a book where- 

in is kept an account of the ſhip's way, 

courſes ſteer' d, winds, variation of the com- 

paſs, &c. 

JOU'RNEY (of journce, F.) 1 a travel by 
land. 0 

2 a day's march. 

3 way, or progreſs. 

OURNEY-mar, one that works by the day. 
JOY (of joye, F.) mirth, pleaſure, ſatis- 
faction. 

JOY'LESS, fad, or melancholy, 
JOYNT, ſub. 1 a place in the body where 
the bones meet, and are faſtened to- 

_ - gether, 

2 a knob in plants, or twigs of trees. 

3 a member, limb, &c. of meat. 

4 the ſeam in a wall, &c. 

5 the hinge, as of a ſnuff- box, &c. 
JOYNT, adj. mutual, or joined together. 
JOVNT-beir, co-heir, or fellow-heir. 
JOY!/NTURE, a covenant whereby the hus- 

band, or ſome other friend in his behalf, 

aſſures to his wife, in reſpect of marriage, 
ſome lands or tenements, for term of life, 
or otherwiſe. 


JOYSTS(in Building) pieces of timber which 


are framed into the girders or ſummers of 

an houſe, 

IRA'/SCIBLE (of iraſcibilis, L. of ira anger) 
apt to be angry. 

IRE, anger, wrath, diſpleaſure. 

T'RIS, G. 1 the rainbow. 

2 the name of a flower, 

3 (in Optics) thoſe changeable colours 
which ſometimes appear in the glaſſes of 
teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. 

4 that colour'd ſpectrum, which, in a tri- 
angular priſmatic glaſs, will project on 
a wall, when placed (at a due angle) in 
the ſun-beams, 

VREKSOME, troubleſome, diſpleaſing. 

FRON, a metal well known, 

IRON-monger, a dealer in iron. 

IRON-moulds, ſmall yellow ſpots in linen, 
paper, &C. 

To IRON, 1 to make linen, &c. ſmooth, 

by rubbing it with a hot iron, 

2 to put fetters, or irons on a malefactor. 

IRO/NICAL, ſpoken in jeſt, or by way of 
irony. | | 

VRONY (of iroma, L. of giga, G. a diſ- 
ſembler) a figure in rhetoric, when one 
meaneth contrary to the ſignification of the 

word, or when a man reafoneth contrary 
to what he thinks, by way of mockery or 
derifion, 

ToIRRA/DIATE (of rrradio, L. of in upon, 
and radio to ſhine) 1 to ſhine upon, to 
caſt forth his beams upon, to lighten, 

2 to caſt forth beams, or to ſhine, 


J 
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IRRATIONAL (of irrationabilis, L. «4 


not, and ratio reaſon) unreaſonable, or = 


of reaſon, 

IRRATIONAL guantities, are ſuch as are in 
commenſurable to a given quantity. ; 

RATIONS: numbers, See Surd nm, 
ers, 

mmm the being void & 

IVRRECONCTLEABLE 2 irreconciliable, f 
of in not, and reconcilior to be reconciled 
L.) implacable, or not to be reconciled, 

IRRECO”'VERABLE, or IRRECU pf. 
RABLE (of irrecuperabilis, L. of in no, 
and recupero to recover) wholly loſt, ory 
to be recovered. 

IRREU/FRAGABLE (of irręfragabili, Li 
not, and refragor to break) inconteſull, 
or undeniable, 

IRREFU/TABLE (of irrefutabilis, L. of ir 
not, and refutor to be refuted) evident, nx 

to be refuted. 

IRRE”GULAR (of iregularis, L. of in w;, 
and regula a rule) 1 without rule, or ot 
of rule or order, 

2 inordinate, or unruly, 

IRRE”/GULAR bodies (in Geometry) are f- 

| lids, which are not terminated by equi 
and like ſurfaces, 

IRREGULAR fortification. See Firtju- 
tion. 

IRREGULAURITY, 1 going out of nl; 

or order, 
2 a canonical impediment, which hinds1 
man from taking holy orders. 

IRRELIVGION (of t#rreligiofitas, I. it 
not, and religio religion) impiety, ul - 
neſs, or want of religion, 

IRRELI'/GIOUS, ungodly, or indevout, 

IRREME/DIABLE (of irremediabilis, L. of u 
not, and remedium a remedy) that cannot 
be remedied, helpleſs, or without a remedy. 

IRREMUSSIBLE (of irremiffibilis, L. of n 
not, and remittor to be forgiven) unpu- 
donable, not to be forgiven, or expiatel. 

IRRE”/PARABLE (of irreparabilis, L. is 
not, and reparor to be repaired) that cat- 

not be repaired, or reſtored to its former 
ſtate, 

IRREPREHE!NSIBLE (of irreprebenſus, L. 
of in not, and reprebendor to be blame) 
harmleſs, innocent, not to be blamed. 

IRREPROA/CHABLE (of irreprochabh, F. 
of in not, and reprobo to reprove, 
blameleſs, not to be reproached, or cha 

with any crime. | 

IRREPRO/VEABLE, blameleſs, not to K 
reproved. 9 

IRRESISTIBLE (of in not, and 720%, 
refit) that cannot be reſiſted, or withi 

IRRE!SOLUTE (of irreſois, F. of in bo, 
and reſoluo to reſolve, L.) wavering, * 
conſtant, unre ſolved. 


JRe 
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IRRESOLUTION, 1 uncertainty, | or ſuſ- 
a : 
ant of courage. , FTI: 

IRRE-TRUEVABLE, not to be retrieved, or 

' recovered, : : 

IRRE/VERENCE (of irreverentia, L. of in 
not, and revereor to revere) rudeneſs, want 

reſpect, or veneration. 

NE VERENT, that ſhews no reſpect, 
or reverence to. 

IRREVERSIBLE, that cannot be repealed, 
or made void, 5 : 
IRRENVOCABLE (of irrevocabilis, L. of in 
not, and revocor to be recalled) not to be re- 

voked, or recalled, Pre 

To VRRIGATE (of irrige, L. of in with, 

and rige to water) I to water, 
2 to bedew, moiſten, or ſoak. 
IRRIGUOUS, moiſt, wet, or plaſhy. 
To VIRRITATE (of zrrito, L.) 1 to anger, 
or provoke, : - 
2 to move, or ſtir up. 2 

IRRU'PTION (of irruptio, L. of in into, 
and rumpe to break) an inroad, or a break - 
ing into by violence, | 

IS, a perſon of the verb, to be. 

I'SAGON (of , G. of le. equal, 
and ywvia an angle) a geometrical figure, 
conſiſting of equal angles. 

ISCHURT7A, G. (of ix to ſuppreſs, and 
gen urine) a ſtoppage of urine. 

ISICLE (a dim. of ice) a drop of water frozen. 

ISINGLASS, a kind of fiſh glue. 

VSLAND (of iſle, F.) a land ſurrounded with 
water. 

JE, F. 1 an iſland. | 
2 3 fide, or wing of a building. | 

15C\)-ARONAL line, is that in which a 
h-avy body is ſuppoſed to defcend with- 
ont any acceleration, - | 

USCCHRONE (of iz@- equal, and y20v0;, G. 
tim») vibrations of a pendulum, are ſuch as 
ng made nearly in the ſame ſpace of time, 
2* 2}; the vibrations os ſwings of the tame 
prronium are, whether the arks it deſcribes 
de jonger or ſhorter 3 for when it deſcribes 
2 iyrger arch, it moves fo much the faſter, 
an? wien a ſmaller the ſiower. 

FSORURTA (in Algebra) is the ſame with 
ewnveriion of equations, or of clearing any 
-q402*10n from fractions. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL zur“ lin Geometry) 
are ſuch as have equal peritmiters, or Cir- 
comferences, 

SCUSCELES triangle. See Trians'e, 

FSSUE, F. 1 end, or event. 

2 farmily or offspring, 

3 profit, or teverwe. 

4 expence, or deburſement. 

5 a ſpiing, or ſource, 

b an utificial aperture in ſome part of the 


body, to gre vent to ſeme nozicus bu- 


W..UT, 


1UG 


To ISSUF, 1 to publiſh, or ſend abroas. 


2 to ſpring out of. 
to end,. or terminate, * N 

PSTHMUS, G. a neck of land, or narrow 
part of a countty between two ſeas. 

IT, that thing. 

ITA”LIAN, 1 one born in Italy. 

2 the language of the Italians. 

ITALIc, of, or belonging to Italy. 

ITA'LIC Etter (in Printing) is that which 
does not ſtand upright, but leaning, 

ITCH, 1 a loathſome diſeaſe. 

2 a great mind, as I have aivitch to do it, 
i. e, I have a great mind to do it, 

VTCHY, troubled wich the itch, 

PTEM, L. 1 alſo. 

2 likewiſe, or in like manner. 

ITEM, ſub. 1 an article in an account, 

2 a hint, or caution, | 

To ITERATE {of ters, L. of iter a way) 
to do, or ſay the ſame thing over again, 

ITI/NERANT (of itinerans, L. of iter a 
way) travelling, or taking a journey. 

ITINERANT juftices, thoſe who were for- 
merly ſent with a commiſſion into divers 
countries, to hear ſuch cauſes eſpecially as 
were termed pleas of the crown, 

ITI/NERARY, a book that deſcribes the 

way to ſome places. | 

JUBILA'TION, a ſolemm rejoicing. 

JU'BILE, or JU!/BILEE (of 531, Heb.) a 

year of rejoicirig or releaſing, which hap- 

pened every thirty ninth year, 

JUCUNNDITY (of jucurdiras, L. of jucundzs 
plezſant) pleaſantneſs, mirth, jollity. 

JUDWIC, of, or belonging to the Jews. 

JU DAISM, the cuſtorn, religion, or rites of 
the Jews, | 

To JUDGE (of jndico, L. of judex a judge) 
I to hear, or determine cauſes, 

2 to give dne's opinion of. 
3 to ſuppoſe, or eſteem. 

JUDGE { judex, L.) an officer of eminent parts 
and probity, appointed to execute juſtice 
in civil or criminal caſes, 

IC MEN T, 1 the diſcerning faculty. 

2 prudence, or diſeretion. 

3 opinion, or ſentiment, 

4 ſentence, or deciſion. 

s puniſhment, or chaſiiſement, 


place of judgment. 
| JURVCTAL, of, cr pertaining to judgment, 
or trial. 
TUDIPCICUS (of e, F.) rational, diſ- 
ercet, endued with good judgment. 
JEG, 1 a ſort of earthen drinking pot. 


— 


2 a nightipgale. | a 
To ]JU/CGLE, 1 to ſhew tricks by flight of 
hand. 


2 to cheat, or play faſt and loaſe. 
TU/GULAR (ef juzaularis, L. of jæpulum the 


| throut) of, or belonging to the throat. 
H h JUICE, 


_— a 


JU/DICATORY, or JU'DICATURE, 2 


. 
* 
3 


_— 
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JUICE, 1 moiſture. 
2 gra vy. 

JULI (among Botaniſts) thoſe catkins which, 
at the beginning of the ſpring, grow on the 
willows, haſels, &c. 

JILLIAN p::7:d (in Chronology) is a cycle of 


7920 conſecutive years, produced by the 


ccntinual multiplication of the three cycles, 
wiz, that of the ſun of 28 years, that of 
the moon of 19 years, and that of the in- 
diction of 15 years; ſo that this epocha, 
altho* but artificial, or feigned (and which 
was the invention of the famous folie Sca- 
liger) is yet of very good uſe; in that every 
year within the period is diſtinguiſhable by 
a certain peculiar character; for the cyele 
of the ſun, moon, and indiction will not 
be the ſame again till the whole 7980 
years be revolved. Scaliger fixed the be- 


ginning of this period 764 years before the 


cereation. 8 
JULIAN year, is the old account of the 
year, inſtituted by Julius Czfar, which to 
this day we uſe in England, and call it 
the old ſtyle, in contradiſtinction to the 
new account, framed by Pope Gregory, 
which is eleven days before ours, and is 
called the new fiyle, - 
JU'LIO, an Italian coin, worth about five 
pence, 
JULY (of Julius, L.) the fifth month of the 
ear, ſo called in honour of Julius Cæſar. 
To JUMBLE, 1 to mingle, or confound, 
2 to jolt, or ſhake, 
JU!MENT, a labouring beaſt, 
To JUMP, 1 to leap. 
2 to jolt, or ſhake, 
to agree, or- accord, 
FUNCTO, Sp. 1 a private faction. 
2 a meeting of men to fit in council, 
JU!NCTURE (of junfura, L. of jungo to 
join) 1 a joint, or place where any thing 
is joined, | 
2 an inſtant, or minute. 
3 poſture, or circumſtance. 
JUNE (of junius, L. of juniores young people) 
the ſixth month of the year. 
FUN7OR, L. 1 the younger. 
2 of a later ſtanding than another, 
TU'/NIPER, the name of a ſhrub, 
To JUNKET, to go a junketing, or merry 
making. 

JUNKETS, fine banqueting diſhes. 
VVORY (of yvoire, F.) the elephant's tooth. 
U!/PITER, the name of one of the planets. 

TJUPITER (in Chemiſtry) ſignifies tin. 
JU'RAT, F. a magiftrate in the nature of an 
alderman. 


JU'RDEN, or JU'RDON, a chamber - pot. 


1 


JURVDICAL (of juridicus, L. of jus the 
law) of, or belonging to the law. 

JURISDVCTION (of juriſdiio, L. of jus 
the law, and dico to award) 1 power and 

authority to adminiſter juſtice, 

2 a tribunal, or court of judicature, 

3 a diſtrict, or extent of one's juriſdiction. 
JU'RISPRU!DENCE (of juriſprudentia, I. 

of jus the law, and prudentia knowledge) 
the knowledge of the law. 

JURIST, a civilian, a lawyer. 

JU'ROR (of jurator, L. of juro to ſwear) one 
of the jury ſworn. | 
JURY, a company of men, as twenty four, 
or twelve, ſworn to deliver a truth, upon 
ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them, 

touching the mater in queſtion, 

JUST, adj. (of juftus, L. of jus right) 1 er- 

 _  aQt, proportionate, 

2 legitimate, lawful, true, 

3 deſerved, due, reaſonable, 

4 equitable, favourable. 

5 righteous, upright, pious, _ 

6 not abridged, compleat in all its parts, 
JUST, ſub. the righteous, or faithful. 
* equity, righteouſneſs, upright 

ealing. 

JU/STICE, or JUSTICER, one bo i. 
deputed by the king to do right by way af 
Judgment, 

JUSTICE of the peace, is a perſon commil- 
fioned by the king to maintain the peace 
of the county wherein he dwells, 

Lords JUSTICES (of a Kingdom) are pe. 
ſons deputed to be regents or governo!s d. 
kingdom, during the king's abſence. 

JUSTIFVABLE, that may be juſtified, 

N ICA/TION, 1 a defence, « 

ogy. - 

2 (in Divinity) is the clearing of thetral- 
greſſors of the divine law by the impo- 
tation of Chriſt's righteouſneſs. _ 

To JU'STIFY (of juftifico, L.. of ji 

Juſtice, and facto todo) 1 to make one 

innocency appear. 

2 to make, or declare innocent. 

3 to prove, or make good. 

4 (in Printing) to make the lines equally 

tight, or ſlack, 

To JU'STLE, to puſh, or thruſt. 

JUSTS (of jczre, F.) tournaments, or en- 
gagements by men on horſeback with pears, 
by way of diverſion. 

To UT out, to ſtand out beyond the reſt. 5 

JU!'VENILE (of juvenilis, L. of Iven 
young) youthful, of or pertaining to) 

JUVENUILITY, the heat of youth. 

IVV, a plant that twines about trees, &- 


K. 


K E R 


K. 


ALLEN DAR (of calendarium, L. of 
galendæ the firſt day of every month) 
an almanack, or ephemeris. ; 
KAI, a ſea-herb, of the aſhes of which 

they make glaſs, &c. | | 
KAN, a Perſian governor, 

To KAW, 1 to cry as a jack-daw does. 
2 to gape for breath, or ferch it with dif- 


ficulty. 


or ſhip off goods. I: 

Jo KECK, or KECKLE, to make noiſe, 

as one does when ſomething ſticks in the 

throat. | 

KECKS, dry ſtalks and fticks, | 

KEEL, 1 the piece of timber which lies 
loweſt in the hull of a ſhip. 

2 a veſſel for liquor to ſtand and cool in, 

KEEN, 1 ſharp, that cuts well, 

2 ſharp, or ſubtile, 

3 cold, or ſerene. 

4 eager, or ardent, * 

5 pungent, or ſatyrical. 

6 ſharp, or hungry. pe 

A KEEP, a ſtrong tower in the middle of a 
caſtle, 

To KEEP, 1 to take care of, or preſerve. 

2 to ſtay, or abide, 

3 to laſt, or endure, 

4 to lay up, or reſerve, 

5 to obſerve, or not break, _ 

6 to abſtain from. 

7 to conceal, or hide from. 

8 to nouriſh, or provide for, 

g to celebrate, or ſolemnize. 

10 to continue, or to live, 

11 to perform, or ſtand to. 


the bowels, 
KELTER, 1 ready, or in order. 
2 good health, 
To KEN, 1 to ſpy out at a diſtance, 
2 to know, or diſcern from others. 
ENNEL, 1 a water courſe in the middle of 
a ſtreet, 
2 a place to keep dogs in. 
3 a tox's earth, or hole. | 
4 a pack, or cry, as a kennel of hounds, 
i. e. a pack, or cry of hounds. 
RENNETS, a fort of coarſe Welch cloth. 
ERB. tene, a ſtone laid round the mouth 
of a well. 
NERCHIEF, a linnen cloth that old women 
wear on their heads. a 
KERMES, the gain of the ſcarlet oak. 
KERN, 1 a ruſtic, or country-bumkin, 
2 an Iriſh foot- ſoldier, lightly armed with 
a dart or ſkene, = 
J a vogrant fellow. 


KAY, or KEY, a wharf, or place to land, | 


KELL, the caul, or membrane that covers | 


KIN 
KERNEL, the eatable part of nuts, al- 


monds, &c. | 
2 a fleſhy, and porous ſubſtance in the 
body, | 
3 the beſt part of any thing. 
KERSEY, a coarſe ſort of cloth. 
KE'STREL, a hawk fo called. 
KETCH, a ſort of ſhip. 
KETTLE, a veſſel made of metal to boil 
any thing in. 
KEY, 1 an inſtrument to open a lock. 
2 the middle ſtone of an arch. 
3 a wharf for landing or ſhipping off goods. 
4 2 ſmall piece of iron to go through the 
eye of a bolt, or pin to faſten it. 
5 an explication of perſons or things con- 
tained in a book. 
6 (in the plural number) the horizontal 
rows of ſmall pieces of wood, or ivory, 
or both, of an organ, harpfichord, &c, 
KEY (in Muſic) is a certain tone, wheteto 
every compoſition, be it long or ſhort, 
ought to be fitted or defigned ; and this 
key is either flat or ſharp, not in reſpect of 
its own nature, but with relation to the 
flat or ſharp tone which is joined with it, 
KIBE, a fore on the heel, occaſioned by cold, 
KIBE-heels (in Horſes) are ſcabs breeding a- 
bout the nether joint, and acroſs the fet» 
lock. 
KIVBSY, a fort of wicker baſket, 
To KICK, to ſtrike with the. foot. 
KIVCKSHAW, 1 a French ragoo. 
2 a ſlight buſineſs, 
KID, the young of a goat. 
KIVDDER, a huckſter, or one that carries 
corn, &c. about to ſell. 
KVDDLE, or KVDDEL, a wear to catch fiſh. 
To KIDNAP, to ſpirit, or entice away chil- 
dren. 
KIDNA/PPER, one who entices children 
away, to ſell them, in order to be tranſ- 


ported, 
KVDNEY, 1 the rein, a part of the body. 
2 humour, or diſpoſition, 
KIVLDERKIN, half a barrel, or two firkins. 
KILL. See Kiln, | 
To KILL, to ſlay, or deprive of life, 
KILN, I a place to burn lime, bricks, tiles, 
&c. in. 
2 a place to dry hops, malt, &c. on. 
KIN, 1 related, or allied to. 
2 alike, or favouring. 
KIND, adj, 1 good, courteous, loving, ©: + 
liging, 
2 grateful, thankful, 
KIND, ſub. 1 ſex. 
2 ſort or ſpecies. | 
To KEFNDLE I to ſet on fire, bot! itt a pron 
per and figurative ſenſe. 
2 to take fire, 
3 to bring forth young, as an ute, 07 195 


KINDNESS, 1 love, or ation, 
H h 2 ; 2 Cours 


| 


— 
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KING at arms, an officer at arms who pre- 


„ 


2 courteouſneſs, or humanity, 

3 favour, or good turn, 
KUNDRED, relations, 
KINE, all forts of cows. | 
KING, a ſovereign prince, or chief ruler. 


Bides over that ſociety, whereof we have 
three, viz, Garter, Norroy, and Claren- 
cieux 3 Garter is the principal. | 

KING's bench, a court, or judgment ſeat, 
where the kings of England uſed formerly 
to fit in perſon. . 

KING's fi/her, the name of a bird, | 

KVNGDOM, a realm, or country ſubject to 
a ſovereign prince. 

KI'NGDOMS (in Chemiſtry) are the three 
orders of natural bodies, viz, mineral, ve- 
getable, and animal. : 

KING-frec: (among builders) a piece of tim- 
ber ſtanding upright in the middle between 
two raf.ers, 

KVNSFOLK, kindred, or relations 

KI/NSMAN, a male- couſin. 

KINSWOMAN, a female couſin. 

KUNTAL (of ↄuintal, F.) a hundred pound 
weight. 

KIRK, a church. 

KVRTLE, a ſhort kind of jacket. 

To KISS, to ſalute with the lips. 

KIT, 1 a milk-pail, ' 

2 a pocket- violin. 
KTT. eye, the fruit of the aſh- tree. 
KI'TCHEN, the room where meat is dreſſed, 


&c. 

Clerk of the KITCHEN, an officer in the houſe 
of a king, or nobleman, whoſe bufineſs is 
to buy 1n proviſions, &c, 

KITE, 1 a bird of prey. 

2 a device of paper, for boys to play with. 
KVTLING, cr KTIEN, a young cat. 
KNACK, 1 a toy, or play-thing. 

2 ſkill, or habit, 

KNAG, 1 a knot in wood. 

2 a ſtump that grows out of the horn of a 

hart near the foreche-d. 

KNAP, the top of a bill. 

To KNAP, 1 to ſnap, or break aſunder. 
2 (among Hunters) to feed cn the tops of 

ſhruds, &c. 
KNAP-SACK. See Srap-ſack. 

KNAVE, T a rogue, or cheat, 
2 the middle of a whes}, 

3 a jack at cards. 
KNA/VERY, deceitful dealing, or the practice 

of knaves. 

To KNEAD, to work meal into dough. 

KNEE, 1 the joint between the leg and thigh. 

2 (among Ship-wrights) a crooked piece of 

timber. 

To KNEEL, to bear one's ſelf upon one's 
knees. 

KNEE'LING, 1 the being on one's knees. 

2 melwell, or a kind of ſmall god, Where- 
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KNELL, a bell rung on the morning that 3 
perſon is to be buried. 
KNICK-KNACK, a child's toy. 
KNIFE, a well known inſtrument, 
KNIGHT, a title of honour beſtowed by the 
. king on ſuch as he thinks fit to ſingle out 
from the common claſs of gentlemen ; 
of which there are ſeveral orders, In 
England there are, 

1 knights batchelors, which is the loweſ, 

but moſt ancient order. 

2 knights of the round table, or king Ar. 

thur's knights, 

3 knights of the bath, from their being 

created within the liſts of the baths, 

4 knights of the carpet, from their kneel. 
ing on a carpet at their creation, 

5 knights of the chamber, from their he. 
ing made in the king or queen's chamber. 

6 knights of the garter, the moſt nobe 
crder, fo called from their wearing a gar- 
ter with this motto, Hon! foit gui mal y 

 fþenſe, i. e. evil be to him that eil 
thinks. 

7 knights of the order of chriſtian chatij. 

8 knights of the holy ſepulchre. 

9 knights of Nova Scotia in the Wel. 
Indies. 

10 poor knights of Windſor, twenty fir od 
ſoldiers, &c. depending on the order af 
the garter. | 

11 knights baronet, an hereditary order, 

Scorch KNIGHTS, knights of St, Andes, | 
or of the thiſtle. 
French KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the cr 
of the broom flower. 
2 knights de L epi, i. e. of the ear d um, 
or of the ermin. | 
3 knights de Peroile, i. e. of the far, 
4 knights of the order of St. Genette. 
5 knights of the cock and dog. 
6 knights of the galden fleece. 
7 knights of the golden ſhield, 
8 knights of the half moon, or creſcent, 
9 knights of St. Michael the arch- angel 

10 knights of St, Magdalene, 

11 knights of the lily in Navarre. 

12 knights of the Holy Ghoſt, 

13 knights of the porcupine, or of Oils. 

14 knights of the thiſtle, 5 

15 knights of the order of the virgin May 
in mount Carmel, : 

16 knights of gr ** 

17 knights of the fwan. 
ae KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the order 
cf Auſtria and Carinthia, ſometimes cal 
led knights of St. George. 
2 knights of the crown royal, 
3 knights of the order of the dragon. 
4 knights Teutonic. 
Spaniſh KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the band, 
or red ſtaff. x | 
2 knights of Calatrava, 


of tock-tiſh is made. 


3 knights of the dove. 


4 knight: 
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knights of St. Jago, or St. James, 
- knights of St. Maria de Mercede. 
6 knights of Monteſia. 12 
7 knights of the pear tree. 
$ knights of St. Salvador in Arragon. 
knights of the virgin Mary's looking. glaſs: 
P:rtugueſe KNIGHTS, knights of Jeſus 
Chriſt. | 
Bam KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the order 
of St. John of Jeruſalem. 
2 knights templars, i. e. of the temple. 
3 knights of Rhodes, now of Malta. 

4 knights of Cyprus, or of the ſword. 
lalan KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the annun- 
ciada, or of the annunciation, , 

2 knights of the order ef St, Maurice and 
St, Lazaro, ; ud x 
3 knights of St. George, an order in Ge- 


noa. 
4 knizzhts of the precious blood of Chriſt, 
5 knights of St. Stephen. 


6 Knights of la Calza, i. e. of the Stocking, 


a Venetian order. 
knights of St. Mark, a Venetian order. 
Dan KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the Dane 
Bige. 

2 knights of the elephant. 
Sri KNIGHTS, I knights of the ſword 
and baudrick. | 

- nights of the Seraphim. | 
P. \NIGHTS, 1 knights of the order 
(112 white eagle. | 
ts of the militia chriſtiana. | 
K Hus the ſhire, two gentlemen cho- 
len by the freeholders of each county in 
England, to ſerve in parliament, 
KNICHT-errand, a fabulous wandering 
knight, | 
KNIGHT of the peſt, a perſon who, for hire, 
will ſwear any thing. 
KNI'PPERDO'LINGS, heretics, ſo called 
trom one Knipperdoling, their ring-leader, 
who appeared in Germany A. D. 1535, a- 
bout the time of John of Leyden, 
ToKNIT, 1 totie, or make a knot. 
2 to make ſtockings, &c, 
3 to draw up the brows, 
4 to gather, as a horſe does. 
5 to cling together, as bees do. 
KNOB, 1 atuft, | 
2 a knot, or bunch upon a tree, &c. 
To KNOCK, to ftrike with any thing. 


KNOT), 1 a knob in a rope, &c. where it 


is faſtened together. 

2 a difficulty, or doubt, 

3 a hard place in wood, &c. 

4 the joint of an herb, 

5 a company, or ſociety. 

6 a hgure in a garden. 

7 (in Navigation) the diviſions of the log- 

line are called knots. 

To KNOW, 1 to be acquainted with, 
2 to perceive, or underſtand, 

KNO'WLEDGE, 1 il}, or Judgment, 


To LACE, 1 to edge with lace, 


L A C 
2 underſtanding, or perceiving. 
3 learning, or erudition. 
KNU'CKLE, 1 a knot, or joint, 
2 the ſmall end of a leg of veal. 
KNUR, or KNURL, a knot in timber. 


L. 


ABEL, 1 a flip of parchment, &c. 
hanging on a writing, 

2 a long thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall fight 
at one end, and a centre-hole at the 
other, commonly uſed with a tangent 
line on the edge of a circumferentor, to 

tanke altitudes, &c. 
LABORATORY. See Elaboratory, 
LABO/RIOQUS (of /aboriofus, L. of laboro to 
labour) 1 that takes much pains. 

2 painful, that pains muſt be taken about. 

LA'BOUR, t pains, drudgery, avy vehement 
exerciſe, 

2 the pains of child - birth. 

3 difficulty, or impediment. 

LA/BYRINTH (of AaGvgivfo;, G. of as 
greatly, and Hutu, 1. e. aue to hide) 

I a maze, or place full of turnings and 
windings, made ſo that one could not get 
out again without a guide, or clue of 
thread to direct one. 7 

2 any thing that is difficult, or intricate. 

LACCA, L. a ſort of red gum brought from 
the Indies. 
LACE, 1 a border, or edging. 

2 a line of ſilk, &c. to lace a woman's 

ſtays withal, &c, 5 
2 to beat, or threſh. 
3 to faſten with a lace. 


LACI/NIATED (of laciniatus, L. of lacinea 


the fringe of a garment) notched, or jag- 
ged at the edges. 5 | 
LACK, 1 want, or need, 
2 defect, or failing. | 
To LACK, 1 to want, or be in need of. 
2 to defire, or long for. 
LA'CKER, a ſort of varniſh uſed in imita- 
tion of gilding. | 
LA'CKEY (of laguais, F.) a page, or foot- 


boy. 

LACO'N IC (of laconicus, of Laconia, a large 
country of Peloponneſus) cloſe, or pithy. 
LA/CONISM, a brief and conciſe way of 

ſpeaking, after the manner of the Lacedæ- 


momans. 
LA'CTARY (of /afarivm, L. of lac milk) 
a milk, or dairy houſe. 


' LA!'CTEAL, or LA/'CTEOUS, milky, or 


like milk, 
LACTTFIC AL (of lactißcus, L. of lac milk, 
and facio to make) that makes, or breeds 
ik 


milk. 
LACU NAR (in Architecture) is an _ 
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zehts of St. Jago, or St. James, 

: —— of St. E de Mercede. 

7 knights of the pear tree. h 

$ knights of St, Salvador in Arragon. 

9 knights of the virgin Mary's looking. glaſs; 
P:rcugueſe KNIGHTS, knights of Jeſus 

Chriſt. _ | 13 
Remiſp KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the order 

of St. John of Jeruſalem. | 
2 knights templars, 1. e. of the temple. 
; knights of Rhodes, now of Malta, 
4 knights of Cyprus, or of the ſword. 


lalan KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the annun- 


ciada, or of the annunciation. 
2 knights of the order ef St, Maurice and 
St, Lazaro, ef | 
3 knights of St, George, an order in Ge- 


noa. 
4 krights of the precious blood of Chriſt, 
5 koights of St. Stephen, 
6 Knights of la Calza, i. e. of the Stocking, 
a Venetian order, 
7 knights of St. Mark, a Venetian order, 
Dan % KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the 
Boge. | 
2 nights of the t. 
du KNIGHTS, 1 knights of the ſword 
and baudrick. 
- nights of the Seraphim. 
P \NIGHTS, 1 knights of the order 
+ che white eagle. 
_ -14zhts of the militia chriſtiana. 
K16115 of the ſhire, two gentlemen cho- 
in by the freeholders of each county in 
Englind, to ſerve in parliament. 
 KNICHT-errand, a fabulous wandering 
knight, 
KNIGHT of the poſt, a perſon who, for hire, 
will {wear any thing. ; 
KNI/PPERDO/LINGS, heretics, ſo called 
from one Knipperdoling, their ring-leader, 
who appeared in Germany A. D. 1535, a- 
bout the time of John of Leyden. 
To KNIT, 1 to tie, or make a knot. 
2 to make ſtockings, &c. 
3 to draw up the brows, 
4 to gather, as a horſe does, 
5 tocling together, as bees do, 
KNOB, 1 a tuſt. <3 
2 a knot, or bunch upon a tree, &c. 
To KNOCK, to ſtrike with any thing. 
KNOT, 1 a knob in a rope, &c. where it 
is faſtened together. 
2 a difficulty, or doubt. 
3 a hard place in wood, &c. 
4 the joint of an herb, 
5 a company, or ſociety. 
6a * in a garden. 
7 (in Navigation) the diviſions of the log- 
line are called knots. | 
To KNOW, 1 to be acquainted with, 
2 to perceive, or underſtand, 


RNO'WLEDGE, 1 Kill, or judgment. | 


LAC 
2 underſtanding, or perceiving, 
3 learning, or erudition. * 8 
EKNU'CKLE, 1 a knot, or joint, 
2 the ſmall end of a leg of veal. 
KNUR, or KNURL, a knot in timber. 


L. 


ABEL, 1 a ſlip of parchment, &c. 
hanging on a writing, | 

2 à long thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall fight 

gat one end, and a centre-hole at the 

other, commonly uſed with a tangent 

line on the edge of a circumferentor, to 
take altitudes, &c. | 
LABORATORY. See Elaboratory. 

LABO/RIQUS (of laborioſus, L. of labore to 
labour) 1 that takes much pains. 

2 painful, that pains muſt be taken about. 


 LA'BOUR, t pains, drudgery, any vehement 


exerciſe. 
2 the pains of child- birth. 
3 difficulty, or impediment. 
LA/BYRINTH (of aaCvgivlo;, G. of A 
greatly, and Hutu, 1. e. xunley to hide) 
I a maze, or place full of turnings and 
windings, made ſo that one could not get 
out again without a guide, or clue of 
thread to direct one. 
2 any thing that is difficult, or intricate. 
LACCA, L. a ſort of red gum brought from 
the Indies. 
LACE, 1 a border, or edging. ; 
2 a line of filk, &c. to lace a woman's 
ſtays withal, Ec. 4 x 
To LACE, 1 to edge with lace, 
2 to beat, or threſ n. | 
3 to faſten with a lace, _ | 


LACI'NIATED (of laciniatus, L. of lacine 


the fringe of a garment) notched, or. jag- 
ged at the edges. 
LACK, 1 want, or need. 
2 defect, or failing. 
To LACK, x to want, or be in need of. 
2 to deſire, or long for. 
LA CKER, a ſort of varniſh 
tion of gilding. | 
LA'CKEY (of /aquats, F.) a page, or foot- 


boy. 

LACO'N IC (of laconicus, of Laconia, a large 
country of Peloponneſus) cloſe, or pithy. 
LA'CONISM, a brief and conciſe way of 

ſpeaking, after the manner of the Lacedz- 


momans. 


uſed” is imita- 


LA'CTARY (of /afarium, L. of lac milk) 


a milk, or dairy houſe. 
LA'/CTEAL, or LA/CTEOUS, milky, or 
like milk. | 
LAC TTT IC AL (of Hens, L. of lac milk, 
and facio to make) that makes, or breeds 
milk, | 
LACU NAR (in Architecture) is an 1 
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roof or cieling, more eſpecially the plank- 
ing or flooring above the porticoes. 
LAD, a boy. | 
LA'DDER, a 
places. 
To LADE, 1 to load. 
2 to empty the water, &c, out of a place 
or veſſel with a ladle, &c. 
LA'DLE, 1 a kitchen utenſil well known. 
2 a bucket of a water-mill wheel. 
LADLE of a gun, a long ſtaff with a plate 
at the end of it, bowed half round, to put 
the charge into the piece. | 
LA'DY, a man of quality's wife, or daughter. 
To LAG, to loiter, or ſtay behind. 
LAICAL s, or LA/IC 2 (of Aaixe;, G. 
of ag the multitude) that which is com- 
mon for the people, or that belonging to 
the laity. / 
LAINS (in Byilding) courſes or ranks Jaid in 
the building of walls. 
LAIR (in Hunting) the place where any deer 
harbourerh by day. | 
LAITY 3 the people, in oppoſition to the 
clergy. | | 
LAKE (of lacus, L. of Aaxun;, G. a ſtand- 


ing pool) 1 a finding pool, or great col- 


lection of ſtanding waters. 
2 a gum of a red colour. 

LAMB, 1 a young ſheep, 
2 the fleſh of a lamb. 

LA'MBATIVE (of lambo, L. to lick with 
the tongue) a medicine to be licked up. 
LAMBENT (of /ambens, L. of lambs to lick) 

a licking, or lapping. | 

LA'MBKIN, a young, or little lamb. 

LAME, 1 maimed, crippled, 

2 2 imperfect, or faulty. 

LAME'LLA, L. (a dim, of lamina a plate, 
or thin piece of metal) a term uſed by 
naturaliſts, ſignifying the thin plates, or 
coats of which the ſhells of ſhell-fiſh are 
compoſed. 

To LAMENT (of /rmentor, L. of lamentum, 
a lamentation, or ſad outcry) x to be- 
wail, weep, or mourn for. 

2 to take on ſadly. 

LAMENTA'TION, a lamenting, or making 
ſad complaint. 

LA/MIN, (of lamina, L. a thin plate of 
metal) a thin plate of metal, | 

LA"MINATED, plated over, it is applied to 
ſuch bodies as appear like plates lying over 
each. other. 

LA'MMAS-day, the firſt of Auguſt. 

LAMP (of Mapra;, G. of Naht to ſhine) 
a light made with oil in a proper veſſel. 

LAMPA/DIAS, a kind of bearded comet, re- 
ſembling a burning lamp, being of ſeveral 
ſhapes ; for ſometimes its flame or blaze 
runs. tapering ypwards like unto. a ſword, 
and ſometimes it is double or treble pointed. 

LA'MPERS, or LA'MPASS, a diſeaſe in 


the mouth of a horſe, being an inflamma- 


machine for getting up to high 
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tion in the roof of his mouth, behind the 
nippers of the upper jaw, © 
LAMPOON, a fatyr, or libel in verſe, 
LAMPE'TIANS, -hereticks in the ſecond 
century, who maintained that Chriſtian 
were at liberty to do what they pleaſed, 
LA'MPREY, a fort of fiſh, otherwiſe called 
„ F. (OF 1ancea, L, a javelin) a fort 
of weapon like a javelin, Aw of old, 
To LANCE, 1 to throw a lance, 
2 to ſcarify, or cut with a lancet, 
LANCEPE/SADE (from anſpeſade, F.) an in 
ferior officer in an army, ſubordinate to the 
corporal, to aſfiſt him in his duty, and 
ſupply his place in his abſence. ©©_ 
LANCET (of lancerte, F. a dim. of lance, 
L. a lance) an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons 
in letting blood, ge. 
LANCIER, F. a lance- man, or ſoldier armed 
with a lance. e e 
To LANCH (of lancer, F. to ſhoot out) 
1 to put a ſhip, &c, out of the dock into 
the water, eee 
2 to ſhoot, or ſlide out into the water, 
To LANCH out, 1 to make a long detil af 


2 to be extravagant in expences The 
on to ſea, 


LAND, 1 earth, in oppoſi 
2 country, or region, 
3 ground, or ſoil. 

4 poſſeſſion, or inheritance, 
To LAND, 1 to fet on ſhore, 
2 to debark, or come on ſhore. 

3 to make a deſcent, or inroad, 
LAND. od, a torrent, or inundation. 


LANDGRAVE, F. an earl, or count in 


Germany. 

LANDGRA'/VIATE, the territory, or ju- 
riſdiction of a landgrave. | 

LAND.- lopper, a vagabond, 

LA/NDLORD, 1 the owner of lands or houſe:, 

2 one that keeps an inn, 
LAND-MARK, 1 a boundary, or mark ſet 

up between lands. 

2 any object on the land that may be (tn 

on the ſea. | 
LAND-prrate, an highway-man. 
LAND-rax, a tax, or ſubſidy laid upon land. 
LA'NDRESS (of Jawandiere, F.) a uaſber- 

woman. | ; 
LANDRY, the room where, after waſhing, 

the linnen is ironed. | 11 
LA/NDSKIP, 1 the proſpect of a country. 

2 (in Painting) the repreſentation of lands, 
hills, trees, &c. in a picture. 
LANE (of laen, Du.) 1 a narrow ſtreet, 

2 a way hedged on each fide. 

3 a defile, or rank of ſoldiers. 
LA'NGATE, a linnen roller for a wound. 
LA'NGREL-/bot, is a ſort of ſhot bed at ſea, 

to cut the enemy's rigging, &c. It is made 

of two bars of iron, with a joint in = 
middle, by which means it can be ſhonen ; 

and ſo be put the better ito the gun, * 
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\t each end there is an half bullet, either 
f lead, or iron. : jt 8 
| CCE, F. (of lingua, L. the tongue) 
1 tongue, or ſpeech, _ 1 0 
2 diction, ſtile, or way of ſpeaking, _ 
LANGUE'NTE, It. (in Muſic) fignifies to 
play in a flow mournful manner. 
LANGUID (of languidus, L. of langueo to 
2 enervated. | 
5 Ges e Aut 
ſpiritleſs, unactive, dull. 
10% bb, It. (in Muſic) the ſame with 
Languente ; which ſee. | 
To LINGUISH (of /arigizeo, L. of Maſyto, 
C. to flacken, or abate) 1 to be ſick, 
feeble, or faint. 
2 to fade, and decay. 
4 to become _ to grow dull and heavy. 
to conſume, ine away, 
LNCUISHMENT. or LANGUOR, 
feeblenels, want of ſpirit. See to Langui/Þ. 
LANI'GEROUS (of [ana wool, and gero to 
hear, L.) bearing wool. 


LANIGEROUS reer (in Botany) are ſuch as 


den a woolly, downy ſubſtance. 
LANK, 1 ſlender, thin. 

2 limber, ſoft, weak, 

j that hangeth flat down, | 
LANNER (of Jamier, F.) a fort of hawk. 
LINSQUE'NET, F. 1 a German foot ſol- 

dier. 

3 a game at cards. 

LANTERN, or LAANTHORN (of lanterne, 


F. of laterna, L. of lates to be concealed) 


1 a device to carry a candle in. 
2 2 turret in a building. 

Magic LANTHORN, See MAGIC lan- 
barn, under Magic. 

LANUGO, L. (in Botany) a down, or ſoft 
voully ſubſtance growing on ſome plants. 

Lap, 1 the knees, &c. of a perſon ſitting. 
2 the tip, or flap, as the lap of the ear. 
3 2 plait, or fold of a garment, 

TolAP, 1 to lick up with the tongue, 
2 to wrap, or fold up, 
3 ko cover, or hide. 

LAPIDABLE, marriageable, or fit for a 
huſband (in a jocoſe ſenſe.) | 

LA'PIDARY (of lapidaire, F.) a cutter of 
precious ſtones. 

LA'PIDARY werſes, epitaphs, or verſes cut 
on monuments, 

LYPPET, a ſkirt, or hanging part of a gat- 
ment, 

r (in Hunting) the opening of a dog 
at his game, 

LSE 0% L. of Bbor toflide) 1 a ſlip, 

or tall. 
2 a miſtake, or overſight. 
3 _ forfeiture of a preſentation to a be- 
nefice, 


LYPWING, the name of a bird. 


ho kb, the left-hand ſide of 2 ſhip, | 
I . 


LAS 


| we you ſtand with your face toward the 


robbery, _ 

| Great LARCENY, is when the goods ſtoln 

exceed the value of one ſhilling. 

| Petty LARCENY, is when the ſtoln goods 
are leſs in value than one fhilling. 

LARCH-rree, is the tree that produces the 
Venice turpentine, a+ 

LARD (of lardum, L. the fat of bacon) the 
inward fat of a hog melted. | 

To LARD, to ſtick little ſlices of bacon into. 

LARDER (of /ardarium, L. of lardum bacon) 
a place to keep cold meat in, 

LARGE (of /argus, L. great) x great, or 

ample. 

2 wide, or extenſive, 

3 prolix, or very full. 

4 bountiful, or liberal. 

5 (in Muſic) the longeſt note made uſe of, 
being equal to fix ſemibriefs. 

LA'RGESS, a free gift. 

LARGE'TTO, It. (in Muſic) fignifies a move- 
- a little quicker than Largo; which 
ee. 

L ARCO, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies a movement 

one degree quicker than grave. 

LARK, a ſinging bird well ; +699 

LA/RKER, one who catches larks. 

LA'RMIER (of larme, F. a teat) a flat ſquare 
member in architecture, which is placed on 


out ſartheſt; being ſo called from its uſe, 
which is to diſperſe the water, and to cauſe 
it to fall at a diſtance from the wall, drop 
by drop, or as it were by tears. 

LARYNX, L. the throat, or the top-part 
of the wirdpipe, by which we fetch breath, 
and form the voice, 

LASCIVIOUS (of /aſcivus, L. of laxus 
looſe) luſtful, or wanton. 


| LASH, 1 a firipe, or blow. 


2 a mark, or print of a ſt:ip, 

a thong, or ſcourge, 

To-LASH, 1 to whip, or ſcourge. 
2 to ſatyrize, or lampoon. 

3 to faſten with ropes. 

LASK, a flux, or immoderate looſeneſs. 

LASS, a young girl, 

LA'SSI'TUDE (of laffitudo, L. of laffus wea- 
ried) weatineſs, lazineſs ; a diſeaſe like the 
green · ſickneſs, 

LAST, adj. 1 lateſt, or hindermoſt. 

2 the precedent, or antecedent. 
LAST, ſub. x the end, or termination. 
2 an inſtrument to make ſhoes on. 

3 the name of a weight, or meaſure, 

4 laikage, or ballatt, 

5 5 a court held by 24 jurats, in the marſhes 
of Kent. 


ro LAST to continue, or endure, 
LA STAGE, 1 a cutom. paid for wares fold 


by TE tak, 


2 the 


LARCENV (of /arcin, F. theft) theft, or 


the cornice below the cimaſium, and jets 


LAT 
2 the ballaſt of a ſhip. . 


LASTING, 1 durable, or permanent. 
2 good, that wears well. 277 

LATCH, a kind of bar to faſten a door. 

LA'TCHET (of lacet, F.) that part of a ſhoe 
by which it is faſtened. 

' LATE, adj. 1 behind in time. 

2 deceaſed, or dead. . 

3 modern, or of the preſent times. 
LATE, adv. at the latter end of, : 
LA'TENT (of latens, L. of lates to ly hid) 

lurking, or lying hid. 

LATERAL (of lateralis, L. of latus a fide) 
of, or belonging to the ſide. | 

LATERAL diſeaſe, the pleuriſy. 

LATERAL equation (in Algebra) is the ſame 
with ſimple equation, which has but one 
root, and may be conſtructed with right 
lines. 

LATH, 1 a thin ſlip of wood. 

2 a turner's inſtrument, 

LATHE, a great part of a country. 

LA'THER, water and ſoap mixed together 
till it froth, .. 

LATIN (of latinitas, L. of Latium, a coun- 
try of Italy) the language anciently ſpoken 
in Rome. 

LA'/TINISM, a Roman idiom, or propriety 
of the Latin tongue. | | 

LA'TINIST, one ſkilled in Latin. 

LATION (of /atio, L. of fero to carry) a phi- 
loſophical term, ſignifying the tranſlation 
or motion of a body from one place to 
another in a right line, | 

LATITUDE (of /atituds, L. of latus broad) 
x breadth, or wideneſs. | 
2 extent, or bounds, 

liberty, or licence. . 

LATITUDE of a place, is an arch of the 

meridian of that place, intercepted be- 


tween the zenith and the equator ; or, tis 


an arch of the meridian intercepted be- 
tween the pole and the horizon; and there- 
forc it is often called the pole's height; as 
the latitude of the place Z, is the number 
of degrees, &c. 
Z TA, cr in the arch PKO. See fig. 6. 
N. B. If the place be to the northward 
of the equator, it is ſaid to be in north 
latitude, but if to the ſouthward in ſouth 
latitude. a: | 
LATITUDE fin Navigation) is the diſtance 
of the ſhip from the equinoCtial counted 
on the meridian ; ſo that if the ſhip ſails 
toward the equinoctial, ſhe is ſaid to de- 
preſs the pole, or leſſen her latitude, but if 
trom the equinoCtial, ſhe is ſaid to raiſe 
the pole, or increaſe her latitude z and if 
ſhe be en the north fide of the equator, 
ſhe ie ſaid to be in north latitude, but if to 
the ſouthward, in ſouth latitude. - 
Life, ence. of LATITUDE, is the neareſt 
diſtance between two places lying under the 
| $ me meridian, or the diſtance between 


contained in the arch 


| LA\TRANT (of latrans, 


LAU 


the parallels paſſing through any 
lying under Aten 3 When 
LATITUDE of a far, or planet (in Afro. 
nomy) is its diſtance from the ecliptic, be 
ing an arch of a circle of longitude, r. 
1 rü pore roars in pa 
ocentric 
1 1 * ue. * 
A TITUDINA RIAN, one that 
great a liberty in point of s 2 
L. of 
barking or ſnarling. | # Wopto bat) 
LATROCINA'TION (of Latrocinatis, I. of 
latro to rob) robbing, plundering, pillaging 
LA'TTEN, or LA'TTIN, 1 iton finn g 
over. ; 
2 braſs plate. | ; 
LA'TTER-math, latter crop, or graſs of the - 
- uy mowing. 
"TTICE, grate work before a window 
LA'TUS refum, L. (in Conics), bes. 
meter, | 
LATUS tranſverſum, L. of the byperbola, is 
a right line lying between the vertices of 
the two oppoſite ſections ; or that part of 
the common axis, which is between the 
vertices of the upper and lower cone, 2 
the line ED, See fig. 31, | 
LATUS primarium, is a right line belonging 
to conic ſections, drawn through the ber- 
tex of the ſection of a cone, and within 
it, as the line EE, or DD. Ses fig. 41. 
LA\VATORY (of lavacrum, L. of law 
to waſh) a waſhing place, a bath, a bagnio, 
LAUD (of laws, L. of the antiq. verb haus, 
S8. to enjoy) praiſe, glory, or renown. 
LAU'DABLE, praiſe-worthy, 
LA'UDANUM, an extract of opium, 
LAU'DES, L. or LAUDS, a thankſginy 
uſed among the prayers of the Roman 
church, SS, 
To LAVE (of lav, L. to waſh) 1 to water 
a country, ſpeaking of a river, 
2 to throw out water. 7 
3 (in Painting) to cleanſe, or touch up 3 
picture. 9 8 
LAVENDER, a ſweet ſmelling herb. 
LAVENDER corten, the name of an herb, 
otherwiſe called French lavender. 


o 


| LA'VER (of lavoir, F. of lavo, L. to wh) 


a veſſel to waſh in. 

LAVER bread, a fort of cake made with 
ſea-plant of a green colour. 

To LAUGH, an action of the body vel 
known. | 

To LAUGH at, to jeer, or mock, 

LA'VISH, 1 prodigal, or riotous. 

2 extravagant, vr exceſſive. | 
To LAVISH, to ſquander away, of conſume. 
LAU'REATE (of laurcatus, L. of [auru the 

laurel, or bay tree) crowned with laurel, 
Pot LAUREATE, the king's poet. 
LAU'REL, a well known plant, but our lie | 
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LEA 

red differs from that of the ancients, theirs 

being what we call the bay tree. 
LAURUFEROUS (of laurifer, L. of laurus 

laurel, and fero to bear) that beateth, Or 

weareth bays. 1 5 
LAW, 1 a ſtatute, or decree, 

2 right, reaſon. 

3 juriſprudence. 

4 the being at law. | 
LAW of arms, is the allowed precepts con- 

cerning war. N : 
LAW f merchants, or of the faple, is a pri- 

vilege peculiar to merchants. : 
LAW of nations, the common right of na- 
tions. IS 
LA/WLESS, 1 irregular, or without law 

2 not protected by the law, _ 
LAWN, 1 a fort of fine linnen, 

2 a great plain in a park, | 5 
LAWVER, one who practices tbe law. 
LAX (of laxus, L. looſe) 1 looſe, not hatd. 

2 weak, or feeble, A 

3 2 hboſeneſs, or diarrhea, 

LAXATIVE, looſening. 
LAY, adj. (of Aarxogy G. of Nag the multi- 
yd) ſecular, not of the clergy. 
LAY, ſub. 1 a ſong, or poem. 
2 2 Wager, 
3 chance, or fortune. 
To LAY, 1 to put, or place. 

2 to deliver, or bring to bed, 

4 to hold, as a Wager. $2 

4 to put down, or fix, as a foundation, &c. 

5 to allay, or abate, 

6 (in Gardening) to bend down a branch of 

a tree, or plant, and cover it with earth 
that it may take root. 
To LAY aide, 1 to put by, or apart. 

2 to neglect, or not mind. 

3 to depoſe, or remove. 

4 to renounce, or reject, 

Awe, a ſpring near Torbay in Deyon- 
hire, that ebbs and flows. | 

AYER, I a bed where oiſters breed. 

2 a young ſprout covered with earth, in 

order to take root. 
LAZ Ak, a leper, or leprous perſon, 
LAZARETIO, It. a peſt-houſe, or hoſpi- 
ti} for leprous perſons, 
LIZULE, or /apis lazuli, L. a bluiſh ſtone, 
or which they make the colour azure. 
LAZY, idle, flothful, Quggiſh. 

A LEA*THER; a whoremonger, a wencher, 
1 hunter of harlots, . | 
LEY/CHEROUS, 1 luſtful, wanton, ſenſaal; 

2 provoking luſt and pleaſure. 
LEA*CHERY, luſt, concupilcence, ſenſua- 

ity, 
LEAD, t = metal well known. 

2 the being elder hand at cards. 

To LEAD, I fo do over, Or cover with lead. 

2 to conduct, or guide. 

5 to live, as to lead a gocd life. 

4 to begin, or go fiſt, 


| 


LE W 


5 to command, or be the chief, 


| LEA/DER, 1 a guide, or conductot᷑. 


2 a chief, or general. | 

3 the perſon that plays firſt at cards. 

AF, 1 a well known part of a tree, 
plant, &c, ? 

2 a thin piece, as a leaf of gold, &c. 

3 two pages, as a leaf of a book. | 
LEAGUE (of /igue, F.) 1 alliance, or con- 
federacy, 

2 three miles In length, 
LEA/GUER, 1 a ſiege. 
2 an ambaſſador that makes a continuance. 
3 one concerned in the league or confede- 
racy in France in the times of Henry III. 
and IV. | 
To LEAK, t to let water in or out through 
the ſeams or chinks of a veſſel. 
2 to piſs, or make water, 
LEA'KAGE, 1 leeking, or running out. 
2 the waſte of any liquor through a leaky 
veſſel, 
3 on allowance made to the buyer in liquid 
things. N | | 
LEAM, 1 a flaſh of fire, or lightning. 
2 a leaſh, or line to hold a dog in, 
LEAN, 1 thin in fleſh, | 
2 barren, not fruitful, 
3 ſlender, or thin. 
To LEAN, 1 to ref, or bear upon. 
2 to inline, or not ſtand upright. 
3 to be inclinable, 0 
LEAP; 1 a jump. 
2 a weal to catch fiſh in. 
To LEAP, 1 to jump. 
2 to cover, as a ſtone horſe, | 
LEAP-year, is every fourth year; and is fo 
called from its leaping a day more that 
year than in a common year, For in a 
common year any fixed day of the month 
changeth ſucceſi:vely the day of the week; 
but in a leap year it leaps one day, and fo 
falls upon the next but one, 
To LEARN, 1 to get the knowledge of, 
2 to hear, or be informed of, 
3 to teach; or inſtruct. 
LEASE, a farming, or giving to farm for a 
certain time. | $4 
To LEASE, f to let a thing for a time. 
2 to glean, or pick up ſcattered corn. 
3 to lie, or utter falſhoods, | 
LEASH, f a thong to hold a hawk, dog, &c, 
2 three; as a Jeaſh of hates, i.e, three hares. 
LEASH /7azvs, laws to be obſerved in hunt - 
ing; &c, 
LEA/SOR, he that lets a leaſe, 
LEASSEE, he that takes a leaſe, 
LEAST, 2d}. the ſmalleſt, the ſuperlative of 
- lictle 
LEA/3URE. See Leiſure, 
LEATHER, hides of beafls, tann'd, dreſs'd, 
GC, | 
EAVE, 1 permiſſion, or licence. 
11 | | 2 fare- 
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LEG 

2 farewel, or adieu. | 
To LEAVE, 1 not take with one. 

2 to forſake, or abandon, 

3 to put away, or ſeparate from, 

4 to ceaſe, or not continue, 

5 to quit, or relinquiſh, 
LEA/VEN, a piece of dough fermented, 
LEA/VER (of levier, F. of levo, L. to hold 

up) an iron, or wooden bar to lift up things. 
LEA'VER, the ſecond mechanical poxver, is an 

inflexible right line, made uſe of to raiſe 


weights, either weighing nothing of itſelf, | - 


or of ſuch weight as may be balanced, 
LE'CHER. See Leacher. 
LECTURE (of lH, L. of ego to read) 

I a ſermon, or diſcourſe upon any ſuhject. 
2 3 reprimand, 

LE'CTURER, a reader of lectures. 

2 an afternoon preacher. 

LEDGER (of lego, L. to gather) the grand 

bool in merchants accounts, 

LEE, that part oppoſite to the wind. 

LEECH, 1 a ſort of worm living in the water, 
2 a farrier, or horſe- doctor. 

LEEK, a pot- herb. 

LEER, 1 a cunning, or leering look. 

2 the place where a deer lies to dry himſelf. 
To LEER wpon, to caſt a wiſtful look upon, 
LEES, the dregs of wine, 

LEET, a law day. | 

Eire LEET, a court out of the ſheriff's 
turn. ; 

LEG, the member of an animal, that ſup- 
ports its body, and performs the motion 
when it goes, - 5 

LEGS of a triangle, when one fide of a tri- 
angle is taken for the baſe, the other two 
are called legs. 

LE/GACY (of lgatum, L. of lego to leave 
by will) a gift bequeathed by a teſtator. 
LEGAL (of legalis, L. of lex the law) lawful, 

or according to the law, 

LE'G.TE (of legatus, L. of lego to ſend) a 
nancio, or ambaſſador ſent by the pope to 
a foreign prince, 

LEGATE'E, a perſcn who has a legacy left 
him in a will. 

LEGATESHIP, or LEGA/TION, the of- 
fice or function of a legate. 5 

LEGEND (of legenda, L. of lego to read) 
1 a book, containing an account of the 

Romith ſaints, p 

2 a tabulous ſtory. 

3 the writing round a piece of money, 
 LEGERDEMAIN (leger de main, F. 

ſlight of hand) flight of hand, or juggling 

tricks. | 

LE'GERMENT, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies to 
play in a ſoft, gentle, or eaſy manner. 

LF/GIBLE (of /egibilis, L. of Igo to read) 
eaſy to be read, or that may be read. 

EE'GION, a regiment, or body of the Ro- 


K 


LEGITIMATE (of 


man army, conſiſting of ten companies, 
Koops, ot cchorts; the number of men is { 
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LEP 


uncertain, ſometimes more, and ſometime; 
leſs, as appears from Livy, | 

LE”"GIONARY, of, or belonging to a Ro- 
man legion. - 


LE'GISLA!TIVE, having authority to make 


or give laws, 
LE/GISLA/TOR (of legiſlateur, F. of loiflee 
tor, L) a „ . "viſe 
_—_— L. of lex the 
law) juſt, Jawful, right. 8 
To LEGVTIMATE, to make or declare na- 
tural children legitimate, or lawful heirs, 
ſpare time, freedom 


LEVSURE (of loiſir, F.) 
from any buſineſs, 

LE'MMA, G. (of xa HE to take for 
granted) is a term uſed chiefly by Mathe- 
maticians, and ſignifies a propoſition, which 
ſerves previouſly to prepare the way for the 
more eaſy apprehenfion of the demonſtra. 
tion of ſome theorem, or for the con- 
ſtruction of ſome problem. | 

LE'MNIAN earth, an earth of an aſtringent 
quality, brought from Lemnos, 

LEMON, a well known fruit. 

To LEND, to grant the uſe of to another, 

LENGTH, 1 the extent of a thing from end 

to end, 

2 duration, or continuance, 

To LE'NG THEN, to make longer. 

LE/NITIVE, that is of a ſoftening, or mol- 
lifying quality. 

To LE”NIFY (of lenio, L. of lenis gentle) 1 to 

eaſe, aſſwage, or mitigate, 

2 to allay, appeaſe, or dimingſh, 
LE/NITY, mildneſs, ſoftneſs, gentlenehs, 
LENS, a (in Optics) a convex, or plano-con- 

vex, a Concave, or concavo- convex glals, 

LENT, a time of faſting for forty days next 
before eaſter, 

LENT, or LE'NTMENT, It. (in Maſc) 
ſignifies nearly the ſame movement as Largo, 

LENT, adj. from to lend; which ſee, 

LENTI'CULA (in Optics) fignifies a {mall 
lens. 

LENTI GIN Ous (of /entiginoſus, L. of lr. 
tige a pimple) that hath his face full ot 
pimples, freckles, or ſpeckles. 

LENTIL (of Eutille, F.) a fort of pulſe. 

LE/NTISK, the maſtick- tree. 7 

LE!NTO, Tt. (in Muſic) the fame 3s Len, 
or Lentment ; which ſee. ; 

Lo, L. the lion (in Aſtronomy) is the fh 
of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and u 
thus marked, 

LEONINUE werſes, verſes that rhime in tit 
middle and at the end, 

LEOPARD (of lkopardus, L. of lena a le. 
nels, and pardus, a male panther) a fierce 
wild beaſt. 

LE'PER (of {pra the leproſy) a leprous man, 
or woman, : 

LE”PID (of Zepidus, L. of lepor mirth) lei- 
ſagt, witty, agreeable, LE- 


| LEV 
LE'PRA, L. a leproſy, or ſcurvy eruption 


upon the ſkin, 

E'PROSY (of e., G. of Arge ſcabby) 
a dry white ſcab, or ſcurf, whereby the 
ſkin becomes ſcaly like a fiſh, _ 

LE'PROUS, afflicted with a leproſy. 

LE'PUS, L. the hare, a ſouthetu conſtella- 
tion, containing thirteen ſtars, 

LERRY, 1 a buſtle, or noiſe. 

2 à cuitain lecture. 

LESS EE, he that taketh a leaſe, 

To LESSEN, 1 to diminiſh, or make leſs, 
2 to extenuate, as a fault, 

z to derogate from, or abaſe. 
4 to grow leſs, 

LE'SSER circles of the ſphere, are thoſe whoſe 

anes do not paſs through the centre of the 

phere, and which do not divide the globe 
into two equal parts, but are parallel to the 
greater circles, as the tropics, polar circles, 
parallels of declination, &c. which ſee, 

LESSES, the dung of a ravenous beaſt, as a 
boar, wolf, Kc. ; 


' LF'SSON (of /e&2/0, L. of lego to read) 1 a 


taſk for one to learn, | 
2 a portion of ſcripture read in churches, 
3 2 precept, or inſtruction. 

LECT, adv, for fear, 

LET, 1 hindrance, or obſtacle, 

2 an interruption, or diſturbance. 

To LET, 1 to ſuffer, or give leave. 
2 to hinder, or obſtruct. 

3 to interrupt, or diſturb, 
4 to draw, as to let blood, 
to leaſe out. 

6 to cauſe, as to let know, 

LETHAL (of letbalit, L. of letbum death) 
mortal, deadly. | 

LETHA/RGIC, pertaining to, or affected 
with a lethargy, 

LETHARGY (of nage, G. of Ann for- 
getfulneſs, and agſog ſlothful) a ſleepy, 
drowſy, and forgettul diſeaſe, 

LETTER (of lettre, F. of litera, L. an epiſtle) 
I an epiſile ſent to one. 3 
2 one of the alphabetical characters. 

LETTER of advice (in Traffic) is 3 letter ſent 
from one merchant to another, giving an 
account of what bufineſs he has done for 
im, what bills drawn upon him, &c, 

LETTER of attorney, is a writing authorizing 
an attorney, or any friend to do a lawful 
at, in his ſtead. 

LUTTER of licence, is a writing under the 
hands and ſeals of creditors, granted to a 
perſon who has fail'd, giving him a longer 
time to pay his debts. 

STTERS patent, open writings, ſealed with 
the great ſeal of England. 

LETTICE, a ſallad herb. 

LEVANT, F. (in Geography) is properly 


| the eaſtern fide of any continent, or coun- 


try, or that on which the ſun riſes 3 but 
now it generally ſigniſies the Mediterranean 


} 


LIB 
fea, and eſpecially the eaſtern part of it; 
and dur trade thither is called the Levant 
trade, 

LEVANTINES, the eaſtern people, or the 
nations of the Levant. | 

LEE E, F. 1 the time of one's riſing, 

2 a toilet, or drefling-cloth, 

LEVEL, adj. 1 ſmooth, flat, plain, even. 
2 evident, clear, manifeſt. 

LEVEL, ſub, 1 an inftrument uſed by build- 

ers. 

2 even ground, 

3 of equal honour, 

4 (in ſurveying) is an inſtrument whereby 
we find an horizontal line, and continue 
it out at pleaſure, and by that means 
find the true level for conveying water 
to ſupply towns, make rivers navigable, 
drain bogs, &c. 

To LEVEL, 1 to make plain, or ſmooth, 

2 to compare, or make compariſon, 

3 to aim, or point at, 

LEVELLERS, a fort of factious people that 
roſe up out of Cromwel's army. 

LEVELLING, is the art of finding a true 
horizontal line, or the difference of aſcent 
or deſcent between any two places, in ordeg 
to drain moats, marſhes, bogs, &c, or to 
convey water from place to place, 

LEVER. See Leaver. 

LE/VERET, a young hare. . 


LEVVATHAN, an Hebrew word, ſignify- 


ing a water-ſerpent, or kind of whale, or, 

according to ſome, the crocodile, or alli- 

gator, taken figuratively for the devil. 
To LE'VIGATE (of levigo, L. of lævis 

ſmooth) to make ſmooth, or plain, 
LEVIGA/TION, 1 the making ſmooth. 

2 (in Chemiſtry) the grinding any hard 
matter on a marble, &c, to an impal- 
pable powder, 

LE'/VITE, one of the tribe of Levi. 
LEVITICUS, the third book of Moſes, ſo 
called from its treating of the Levitical 
order, | 
LE'VITY (of levitas, L. of levis light) 
1 lightneſs. 
2. ſickleneſs, or inconſtancy. 


LE'VITY (in Philoſophy) is the diminuticn 


or want of weight in any body, when com- 
pared with another that is heavier z and in 
this ſenſe it is oppoſed to gravity, 

To LE#VY (of lever, F.) to ratle, gather, or 
collect. 5 

LEWD, wicked, wantcn, rictous. 

LEXICON, G. a dictionary, or peneral col- 
jection of the words of any language, 

LVABLE, ſubject, or expoſed to. 

LVAR, one guilty of lying, or uttering fal- 
ſitie , 

LIBA'TION (of Jibatio, L. of Ibo to tafle) 2 
drink- offering, a Ilght tafting of the wing 
to be offered. | 

LVDZB.ARD, See Leopard, 

11 2 l. 


LIE 
LIBEL (of libellus, a dim. of lber à book) 
1 an abuſive pamphlet, or ſatyrical re- 
flection. 
2 the original declaration of any action in 
the civil law. 6 
LVBELLER, the author of a libel, or defa- 
matory pamphlet. 
LIBER, L. (in Botany) the inner parts of 
plants and herbs. 23 
LIBERAL-(of li beralis, L. ef liber free) 1 free, 
or generous. 
2 honourable, creditable, 

3 genteel, or fit for a gentleman. - 
LIBERTINE, F. a lewd liver, or one of a 
debauched and wicked principle. . 
LIBERTINES, a ſect of hereticks who 
ſprung up in Holland in the 15th century, 
who maintained that whatever was done by 
men, was done by the ſpirit of God, and 
of conſequence that there was no fin, or at 


leaſt only to thoſe who thought it ſo; they | 


alſo aſſerted, that to return to the tits of 
innceency, was to live without any doubt 
or ſcruple. 

LVBERTINISM, licentiouſneſs, or de- 
bauchery, 

LIBERTY (of Libertas, L. of liber free) 
1 freedom, as oppoſed to ſeryitude, 

2 leave, or permithag. 
3 boldneſs of ſpeech. 

LIBIWDINOUS (of /:b:d:noſus, L. of 1bido 
loft) voluptuous, ſenſual, wanton, leache- 
rous. 

LHBH UN, or ad LTI'B!TUM, L. (in Mu- 
fic) ſignifies, if you pleaſe, or at your will. 

LTBRA, L. the balance (in Aftronomy) is 
the name of one of the twelve figns of the 
zodiac, being exaClly oppoſite to Aries, and 
is marked thus . 

LIBRA!TION (of Lbratio, L. of libra a ba- 
lance) a weighing, or poiſing. | 
LIBRA'TION of tbe moon {ia Aſtronomy). 

See Evection. 

LIBRARY (of /ibraria, L. of liber a book) 
a ſtudy, or place to keep books in. 

LICENCE (of /rcentia, L. of liceo to be law- 

ful) 1 liberty, latitude, ; 
2 privilege, or permiſiion, 


LICENTIATE, one that Bas a licence in 


any faculty, but chiefly in Divinity. 
- LICE/NTIOUS, Ii, diſorderly, unruly; 


LICENTIOGSNESS, 1 too great a liberty, 


2 lewdnefs, or debauchery. 
To LICK, 1 to take up wich the tongue, 
2 to beat, or ſcourge. | 
LUCKERISH, that loves tit bits, or ſweet 
things. | 
LYCORISH, or LUQUORISH, a ſhrub that 
has a ſweet root, 
To LIE, I to tell an untruth, 
2 to he along. | | 
To LIE in one's zu, 1 to be an hindrance 
to one, 
2 to call at in a journey, 


LIG 


3 to have an opportunity of doing, | 

LIEGE, 1 a ſovereign prince. | 

2 a ſupreme lord. | 

LIEGE nan, one that owes allegiance to x 
liege lord. 

LVENTERY + (of NeteIsg4, G. of Atta to 
pour out) a kind of looſeneß, or flux, 
when the meat cometh from a man 
without any concoction, or digeſtion, a 
he took it, 

LIEU, F. place, inſtead, or in the room of, 

LIEUTENANCY, a lieutenant's place, 

 LIEUTE'NANT, F. one who tupplies the 

place, or repreſents the perſon of a prince, 
or others in authority. 

. LIEUTENANT of horſe, foot, or dragoo, 
the ſecond officer in the troop or com 
who commands in the abſence of the cap. 
tain. 

LIEUTNANT of a ſbip of war, the next 
officer to the captain, and commands in 
his abience, 

LIEUTENANT colonel of bor ſe, foot, or drag 
geons, is the fecond officer in a regiment, 
and has the command of it in the abſence 
of the colonel, 

LIEUTENANT general, is next in place to 
the general of an army, who in battle 
commands one of the lines, or wings. 

LIEUTENANT du roy, F. the deputy go- 
vernor of all ſtrong towns in France, who 
is a check upon the governor, and commands 
in his. abſence. 

LIEUTENANT general of the artillim, is an 
officer next to the general of the artillery, 
who, in bis abſence, has the Whole charge 
of all that belongs to it. | 

LIEU ENANT of the texver of London, i n 
officer next to the conftable, and adts with 
full power in his abſence. 

LIFE, 1 the union of the ſoul with the body, 
2 the time that union laſts, 

3 the manner of living. | 

4 the hiſtory of what a man has done du- 
ring his life. 

5 mettle, ſprightlineſs, 

6 noiſe, ſcolding. 3 
LIFE. GUARD, the body guard cf a king, 
or ſovereign prince, f 
LIFF/LESS, 1 inanimate, or without life. 

2 dull, ſtupid, heavy. 
To LIFT, 1 to take up. 
2 to raiſe, or exalt. 
3 to cut, as for the deal at cards. i 

LFFTING pieces, are parts of a clock, which 
lift up and unlock the detents in the clocx- 
part. 3 

LUCAMENT (of hgamentum, L. of big: . 

| bind) aterm of Anatomy fign1ty10g a lun, 

or tie- band, between a cartilage and men- 
brane. the 

LV/GATURE fin Surgery) a bandege, A 5 
binding any part of the bed) with a fle, 
&. « 
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LIGHT, adj, 1 the contrary of heavy, 


LIN 
[1GATURES (among Printers) tro or more | 
letters caſt in one piece, 15 „ &G 


2 without a burden. 
3 that is not full weight. 
nimble, den | 
ſmall, trifling. 
ö eafy, not hard. 
7 inconſtant, or fickle. 
8 ſuperficial, not profound, 
9 bright, or clear. | 
10 glittering, ſhining. \ 
11 of a flaxen colour, 
2 merry, Or gay. 
1IGHT, fab. 7 brightneſs. = 
2 day-light, in oppofition to night. 
3 a candle, torch, &c. 
4 a window, : ; 
s knowledge, or intelligence. 
6 2 yerſon of great knowledge and worth. 
7 inſight, or hint. | 
3 (in ” plural number) the lungs of an 
animal, 
9 (in Painting) the bright part of a picture. 
LIGHT {in Philoſophy) are fine particles en- 
tering our eyes in ſtreight lines; and by 
the motion they communicate to the fibres 
of the retina, in the bottom of the eye, 
they excite the idea of light, 
To LIGHT, 1 to happen by accident, 
2 to fall upon. 
3 to alight from a horſe, ” 
4 toſettle as a bird, 
5 to ſet on fire, 
6 to accompany one with a torch, &c. 
7 to illuminate, or enlighten. 
To LYCHTEN, 1 to caſt out lightning, 
2 to eaſe, or make lighter, 
e „I the burſting of fire from a 
cloud, 


2 the making lighter, or eaſing. | 
LIGHTER, a kind of large boat to carry 
goois on a river. 
LV ales, L. the wood of aloes, uſed 
in pharmacy, 
LiGNUM vitæ, L. the wood of life, it is 
generally called Cuaicum. 
LIGNUM Rhodium, L. a ſweet wood, of 
which the oil of Rhodium, that fine per- 
fume, is made. 
LINE, 1 relembling, 
2 equal, or the ſame, 
3 tke!y, or t1nds a good chance for. 
LIKE arches of a circle, are ſuch as contain 
an equu number of degrees, | 
LIKE 94ntittes (in Algebra) are ſuch as are 
expreſſid by the ſame letters, equally re- 
peated in each quintity, Thus 55 and 45, 
and 10% Fand 4 ff, are like quantities; 
and 56 and 4%, and 10 ff and 2, are 
unlike ones; becauſe the quantities hay 
not every waere the ſame dimenſions, ndr 


LIN 


affirmative, or both negative; but if one 

be affirmative, and the other negative, 
they are unlike ſigns ; thus 30d and 

- 24 have like figns; and ＋ 20a and 

— 14a, have unlike figns. ; 
LIKE figures, See Similar figures. 


| To LVKEN, to compare, or make equal. 


LYVLIACH, the name of a ſhrub. 

LFLLY, or LILY (of Llium, L.) the name of 
a flower, of which there are ſeveral forts. 

LIMB, 1 a member of the body. 

2 2 a bough ofa tree. 

3 the uttermaſt border, or graduated edge 
of a mathematical inſtrument. 

4 the circumference of the primitive arch 


diſk, in an eclipſe of either luminary. 
LYUMBECK. See Alembic. 
LYMBER, ſupple, pliable. | 
| LIMBER Soles (in a Ship) are little ſquare 
holes cut in the ground-timbers, &c. to let 
the water paſs to the pump- well. 
LMBO, 1 the name the Roman catholics 
give to the place where they ſay the de- 
ceaſed patriarchs, and other good men, 
ſtood waiting for Chriſt's coming, and 


2 priſon, or goal. 
| 3 in pawn, ſpeaking of goods. 


2 a ſmall ſort of lemon. 

To LIME, 1 to daub with lime, 

| 2 to couple, as dogs do. 

LIMIT (of limite, F. of limes, L. a bound) 
a bound, border, frontier, or boundary. 
LIMIT of a planet, is its greateſt heliocen- 

trick latitude. 

To LIMIT, 1 to ſet bounds to, 

2 to appoint, or-aflign. 

LUMITED problem, ſignifies a problem that 
hath but one, or a determined number cf 
anſwers, 

To LIMN, to paint in miniature, or in water 
colours, 

LVYMNER, a painter. 

LYMON, See Lemon, 

LVMOUS (of /imeſus, L. of limus mud) mud- 
dv, full of ſlime, or mud, | 

LIMP., See Limber. 

To LIM?, to halt, or go lame. 


4 


to ſhine) clear, bright, pure, tranſparent. 
LVMPIN, the name of a ſhell-fiſh. 
To LIN, to ceaſe, or give over, 
LUNAGE, or LINEAGE, ſock, or race. 
LUNAMENT (of /incamentum, L. of linea 

a line) 1 a feature, or form. 

2 a filament, or thread, 

3 a tent, or lint for a wound, 
LINCH-pin, the pin that keeps the wheel 

on the axle-tree, 


+ this” 3. 
3 letters 2gqually repeated, 
ges in Algebra) are when bub are 


LINE (of Luca, of lino, L. to paint, or draw) 


I a 


in any projection of the ſphere in plano. 
5 the outermoſt border of the ſun or moon's 


where thoſe lie who die without baptiſm, 


| LIME, 1 chalk, &c. burnt to make mortar. 


LVMPID (of limpidus, L. from >Zjumrm, G. | 


LIN 


1 2 row, or rank of words in writing or 
printing. | 
2 deſcent, or linage, | 
3 2 blank, or ſpace in writing or printing, 
4 a ſmall cord, 
ß the equator, or equinoctial. 
6 the twelfth part of an inch. 

LINE (in Geometry) is a quantity extended 
only in length, and is ſuppoſed to have no 
breadth or thickneſs, It is made by the 
motion of a point. | 

LINE of the true place of a planet, is a right 
line drawn from the centre of the earth 
through the planet, and continued as far as 
the fixed ſtats. 

LINE of the apparent place of a planet, is a 
right line, drawn from the eye of the ſpecta- 
tor through the planet, and continued as 
far as the fixed ſtars. 

LINE of direction of the earth's axis (in the 
Pythagorean ſyſtem of Aſtronomy) is the 
line connecting the two poles of the eclip- 
tic, and of the equinoQtial, when they are 
projected on the plane of the former, . 

LINE of the ſection (in Perſpective) is the 
intetſection or contact of the plane to be 
projected with the glaſs, or diaphanous 
body. - 

LINE of lines (on the Sector) is a ſcale of 
equal parts on each leg, and running from 
the centre. This is divided into oo equal 
parts, and ſometimes into more, when the 
inſtrument is large. 

LINE of numbers. See Cunter's line. 

LINE of the ap/ides (in the old Aſtronomy) is 
a line paſſing through the centre of the 
world, and of the excentric ; and whoſe 
two ends are, one the apogæum, the other 
the perigæum of the planet, EE 

LINE of the greateſt, or lea? longitude of a 
planet, is that part of the line of the apſides 
reaching from the centre of the world to the 
a pogteum or perigæum of the planet. 

LINE of mean longitude, is one drawn through 
the centre of the world at right angles, to 
the line of the apſides, and is there a new 
diameter of the excentric, or deferent ; 
and its extreme points are called the mean 
longitude. 

LINE of mean motion of the ſun (in the old 
Aſtronomy) is a right line drawn from the 
centre of the world, as far as the zodiac 
of the primum mobile ; and parailel to a 
right lin drawn from the centre of the ex- 

centric to the centre of the ſun; which 
latter line, they call alſo the line of the 
mean motion of the tun in the excenrrec, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the former; which 


is the hne of mcan motion in the zodiac 


of the primus 1 9 . 
LINE of the fan's true motion, is à line drawn 
from the centre of the world to the centre 


of the ſn, and produced as far as the pri- 


LINE horizontal, is a right line parallel 4, 


LINE of ftation (in perſpective) aceording to 


L T N 


the horizon. (In Dialing) it is the common 
ſection of the horizon and the dial plane, 
(In Perſpective) it is the common Eden 
of the horizontal plane, and that of the 
draught or repreſentation, and Which paſſes 
through the principal point, 
LINE geometrical (in Perſpective) is a right 
line drawn any how on a geometrical plane, 
LINE terreſtrial (in Perſpective) is a right 
line wherein the geometrical plane, ang 
that of the picture or draught interſect one 
another, 
LINE of the front (in Perſpective) is the com- 
mon ſection of the vertical plane and of 
the draught, | 


ſome writers, is the common ſection of the 
vertical and geometrical planes, Others, 
as Lamy, mean by it the perpendicular 
height of the eye above the geometrial 
plane, Others, a line on that plane, ani 
perpendicular to the line, expreſſing the 
height of the eye. 

LINE cljective (in Perſpective) is the line of 
an object, from whence the appearance is 
ſought for in the draught or picture. 
LINE of gravitation of any becuvy boch, is 
line drawn through its centre of gravity, 
and according to which it tends downward, 
LINE of direfion of any body in motion, is thit 
according to which it moves, or which di- 
rects and determines its motion. 


LINE of the fwrfteſt deſcent of a heavy big, 


wie mobile. 


EF 


is the cycloid, 8 L 
LINE of the anomaly of a planet (in the Pto- 
lemaic ſyſtem) is a right line drawn from 
the centre of the excentric to the centre | 
of the planet. | 
LINE of the apegæum of a planet (in the old 
Aſtronomy) is a right line drawn from the ; 
centre of the world through the point of i 
the apogæum, as far as the zodiac of the In 
primum mobile, 6 
LINE of the nodes of a planet (in the new 4 
Aſtronomy) is a right line drawn from the t 
planet to the ſun, be ing the common intet- To 
ſection of the plane of the planet's orbit ; 
with that of the ecliptic. 3 To1 
LINE (in Fortification) has ſeveral ſignifca- 
tions. In drawing a plan upon paper, t 2 
only a plain line drawn from one point te To 
another. On the ground it is ſometime & 
taken for a trench with a parapet, and 2 en 
times for a row of gabions, or bag ful of fo 
earth, to cover men from the enemy“ fle, LIN 
So we ſay, when the trenches wer? came Vol 
on within 30 paces of the glacie, . LINE 
4 two lines, one to the right, and the ct 10 
to the left, for a place of arms. Y Ge 
' LINE of defence (in Fortification) isa m feu 
line that repreſents the flight of a ball, _ led 
particularly a muſket ball, from the - LINE 
where the muſketecr muſt ſtand, to _ an 


LIN 
the face of the baſtion. There are two | 
ſorts of this line, the fichant and the razant, 
or flanking. h 1 

LINE of deferce fixed, or fichant, is a line 
drawn from the angle of the courtin to the 
point of the oppoſite baſtion, 'which is not 
to exceed 800 feet; or, as the French ſay, 
120 toiſes, becauſe that is the length of 
the port of a muſket, - , 3 oh 

LINE of defence razant, or flanking, is a line 
drawn from the point of the baſtion along 
the face, till it comes to the courtin, Which 
ſhews how much of the courtin will ſcour, 

| or clear the face. e 

LINE forming the flank (in Fortifrcation) is a 
line drawn from the angle, formed by the 


4, 


twodemi-gorges of the baſtion, to the angle 


at the flank, This is only uſed by the 
Dutch engineers, 8 | 
LINE capital (in Fortification) is à line drawn + 
from the point of the baſtion to the point 
where the two demi-gorges meet, See ac, 
fig. 12. , 4 
LINE of circumvallation (in Fortification) is a | 
line or trench cut by the befiegers within 
cannon-ſhot of the place, which rangeth 
round their camp, and ſecures its quarters 
zzainſt any coming to the relief of the be- 
heeed, as T, See fig. 124. 3 
LINE of contravallation, is a ditch bordered 
bya parapet, which ſerves to cover the be- 
fiegers on the fide of the place, and to ſtop 
the fallies of the garriſon, See 2, fig. 12, 

LINES ef communication, are trenches that 
run from one work to another, ſo that 
men may paſs between them without be- 
ing expoſed to the enemy's fire; as 11, 
ſee fig. 12, 5 

But ſometimes the whole intrenchment 
is called a line of communication, becauſe 
it leads to all the works. 

LINE of approach, or of attack, ſignifies the 
work which the befiegers carry on under 
covert, to gain the moat and he body of 
the place, 

To LINE, 1 to put a lining to. 

2 to couple, as dogs do, 
Ty LINE a pork (in Fortification) 1 to trace 
it out, | 
2 to face it with brick, ſtone, &c. 

To LINE hedges, is to plant muſketeers along 
them under their covert, to fire upon an 
enemy that comes open, or to defend them 
from the horſe, 05 

LINEAR (of Vnearit, L. of linea a line) 
belonging to a line. 

LINEAR numbers, are ſuch as have relation 
to length only; as, ſuch as repreſent one 
ide. of a plain figure; and if the plain 
figure be a ſquare, the linear number is cal- 
led a root. 


LINEAR problem (in Mathematics) is ſuch 


an ole as can be ſolved geometrically, by | 
we interſechion of two right lines, 


L1Q 


LINEN (af Limon, L. fax) cloth made wich 


| LING, I afiſh ſo called, 


2 heath, or furze. 
LINGEL (of /ingula, L. a dim. of lingua a 
tongue) a little tongue, or thong of leather. 
To LINGER, 1 to loiter, or be long in 
doing, * | : 
2 to languiſh, or continue long in. 
3 to hanker after, or deſire, 
LINGUA'CITY (of linguacitas, L. of lingua 
2 ey ng talkativeneſs, or the being full 
talk. . 
LYUNGUIST, one ſkill'd in languages. | 
LIUNIMENT (of /inimentum, L. of line to 
anoint) an external medicine, of a con- 
ſiſtence between an oil and an ointment, 
LINK, 1 the ring of a chain. 
2 part of a ſauſage. 
3 a torch, or flambeau. LN 
4 a thin plate of metal to ſolder with. 
To LINK, to join, or tie together, both in 
a proper and figurative ſenſe, 
LVUNNET, a finging bird. 
LI/NSEED, the ſeed of flax. | | 
LINSY-woolſy, any. ſtuff made with thread 
and wool, 
LINT, linen threads, or filaments to put in a 
wound. | | ? 


LINT-fock, a ſhort ſtaff of wood of about 


three foot long, with a cock at one end to 
hold the gunner's match. Ss 

L INTEL, Sp. the head piece, or upper poſt 
of a caſement of a door. 

LVON (of xs, G. of ew to enjoy) a fierce 
creature, ſtiled the king of beaſts. 

LVONCEL, a young lion, 

LVONESS, a ſhe-lion, 

LIP, the upper part of the mouth. 

LIPO"THYMY (of Ne, G. of Neiru 
to fail, and dug the mind) a fainting, 
or ſwooning away, 

LVPPITUDE& (ot ipprindo, L. of I ppus blear- 
eyed) a wateriſh running of the eyes, or 
bloodſhot of the eyes. 

LPPTOTES 3, G. (of xe to be deficient) 

a a figure in rhetoric, wherein by a negation 
of the contrary, leſs is expreſſed than in- 
tended, ; 

LIQUEFA'/CTION, meking, or diſſolving. 

To LI/QUIFY (of {zqzeo, L. to melt) 1 te 
make liquid, or diſſolve. 

2 to melt, or become liquid. 

LIFQUID, any fluid body. 

LIQUIDS (in Philoſophy) are ſuch bodies as 
have all the properties of fluidity 3 which 
ſee. 

LIQUIDS (with Grammarians) are the five 
letters, 1, m, n, , 5, ſo called from their 
being pronounced ſift, and, as it were, 
melting in the mouth. þ 

To LVQUIDATE, to melt, or make liquid. 

LYVQUOR, or LVQUOUR, any liquid thing, 
26 water, juice, diink, &Cc, | 1 
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LIT : LOA 
LVRICONFAYNCY, the lily of the vallies. Acilog publiclke, and egfoy a work) 
To LISP, to clip words, or not ſpeak. plain, ceremonies, or a form of common - pia 
LIST (of liſte, F.) 1 a roll, or catalogue. To LIVE, 1 to be alive, 3 


2 the border of cloth. | | 2 to enjoy life. FE 8 
3 a place to fight, wreſtle, or run races in, 3 to 2 one's life. 
4 will, or deſire, 4 to feed, or ſubfift, | 


To LIST, 1 to enter a man into the liſt of | 5 to endure, or continue. 
ſoldiers, 1 6 to dwell, or abide. | 
2 to enter one's ſelf, or go for a ſoldier, | LI'VELY, 1 briſk, ſprightly. 
3 to will, or deſire. 2 luſty, vigorous. 
4 to liſten, or be attentive to. : 3 courage, or force. 
LIST (in Architecture) is a little ſquare | LFVELIHOOD, 1 maintenance, 
moulding, ſerving to crown or accompany | 2 eſtate, or patrimony, | 
a larger, or on occaſion to "ſeparate the 3 trade, or buſineſs, | 
flutings of a column. It is fornetimes cal- | LI'VER, 1 a living perſon. 
led a fillet, and ſometimes a ſquare, 2 one of the nobleſt parts of the body, 
LISTEL (in Architecture) is a ſmall band, | LI'VER of antimony (in Chemiſtry) is a pre- 
or a kind of rule in the mouldings ; alſo paration of antimony of a liver colour, 
the ſpace between the channelings of pillars, | LIYVERY, ſuit of cloaths cf different trin. 


To LVSTEN, to hearken. ming, given by a gentleman to his f- 
LISTLESSs, careleſs, regardleſt, having no vants. | a+ nes 
defire to any thing, 2 a place where horſes are taken in to be 
LVUTANY (of Alavua, G. of Alavevw to wepb ae 
ſupplicate, or beſeech) a general ſupplica- | LIVERY -man, 1 ſervants that wear a liven, 
tion, or prayer. 2 ſuch perſons in a corporation who wex a 
LUTERAL (of literalis, L. of btera a letter) livery-gown on folemn occafions, 
according to the letter. | LI'VID (of /ividus, L. of Iiveo to be black ul 
LITERAL fault (in Printing) the deficiency, | blue) black and blue, © 
or redundancy of a letter, miſplacing, &c, | LIV DIT, the being livid. _ 
LUTERATE, learned, ſkilled in letter, | LIVING, 1 the continuing alive, 
LI'TERATI, learned men. 2 food, or livelihood. _ 
LI'TERATURE (of hteratura, L. of literæ 3 ſubſtance, or eftate, 
letters) learning in general, ſcholarſhip. 4 a church benefice, _ 


LIYTHARGE (of Adagyuge;, G. of Aibeg a LI'VRE, F. a coin of ſeveral nation, that 
ſtone, and agſugog ſilver) the ſcum, froth, of France is worth about 18 d. ſterling, of 
or ſpume that riſes in purifying filver with ww 5 5, at Leghorn and Florence g d. 1t 

- } had. enoa 16d, 
L'THE, limber, ſupple, pliant. | LIXP'VIAL, LIXPVIATED, or LAV. 
LITHOCOLLA, G. (of Mdog a ſtone, and | VIOUS (of His, L. of lixivia he 
oN glue) OY, made of aſhes) of or belonging to 1ye, or 
LITHONTRVPTIC (of seg a ſtone, and proceeding from it. 
eib to break) a remedy that diſſolves the LIM. L. I; Chemiſtry) is a lye mie 


ſtone. with the aſhes of a plant, and ſometimes 
LITHO”TOMY (of Xdopura, G. of abc; mixed with other ingredients, as lime, &c. 
a ſtone, and Tewyw to cut) a maſon's | LYZARD (of lezard, E,) a creeping creature 
workhouſe, or a quarry. of a green colour, 
To LUTIGATE (of litigo, L. to quarrel) to | LO, ſee, behold. | | 
diſpute, or contend for at law. LOACH (of lache, F.) a ſmall freſh»+a'er fil. 
LITU'GIQUS, quarrelſome, contentious, that LOAD, 1 # burden, or weight, both in 2 
loves going to law, | proper and figurative ſenſe. 
A LITIGIOUS thing, a thing contended for, 2 a trench to drain fenny places. 
LYTISPE/NDENCE (of /itiſpendance, F.) the | 3 (among Miners) a vein of ore. 
depending of a ſuit till it be ended. | LOAD-far, the north ſtar, which guide! 
LITT ER (of lire, F.) 1 'a ſedan carried mariners. „ 
by two horſes, &c. I | LOAD-flone. See Magnet. 
2 ſtraw, &c. laid under beaſts, To LOAD, 1 to lay on a burden. 
3 the brood of a beaſt at once. 2 to charge, as a gun. 
4 diſorder, or flicks, &c, thrown about a 3 to oppreſs. 1 
room. LOAF, 1 a portion of bread of different fur | 
LV I'TERINGS, little ſticks that keep the 2 a conical lump of ſugar. | 
web ſtretched out on a weaver's loom, LOAM, 1 clay, to graft withal. 
L!TTLE, 1 ſmall, ſhort. | 2 mortar made of clay and ſtraw. 1 
2 not much. ; z a mixture uſed by chemiſts to Jute 10. 
LYUTURGY (/iurgia, L. of Milugſie, G. of veſſels. : 4? 
1 
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4 a mixture of tar and greaſe, for coach- 


wheels, 3 1 
AN, any thing lent. 
10 LOATH, to nauſeate, or abhor, 
LOB, or LOBBE, a kind of large north-ſea 
fiſh, 
LOB-werm, a worm uſed in fiſhing for trouts. 
LO BBV, a kind of paſſage- room, or gallery. 
LOBES (of dose, G.) the ſeveral diviſions 
of the lungs, or liver. Wy 
LOBES (among Herbaliſts) are the diviſions of 
the bulk of 23 
LOBSTER, a ſhell- fiſn. | 
LOCAL (of hcalis, L. of locus a place) of, 
or belonging to a place. 2 
LOCAL (in Law) ſignifies tied, or joined to 
a place, 5 
LOC. AL medicaments, external remedies, as 
plaiſters, unguents, &c. 8 
LOCAL problem (in Mathematics) is ſuch a 
one 28 is capable of an infinite number of 
anſwers. 


LOCATION (of locatio, L. of loco to let out 


to hire) a letting out to hire, . 

LOCH, or LO'HOCH, Arab. a medicine of 
the fame conſiſtence as a linctus, or lam- 
bative, | 

LOCK, 1 an inſtrument to faſten a door, &c. 
2 2 parcel of hair, wool, &c. 

3 the place where the water is ſtopt in a 
river, 

4 an infirmary, or place for incurables, 

5 part of a fire arm. | 

To LOCK, 1 to faften with a lock, 

2 to move the wheels of a carriage cloſe to 
one fide, | | 
3 to embrace, or graſp cloſe, 

LOCK-ſprt (in Fortification) is a ſmall cut 
or trench made with a ſpade, to mark out 
the firſt lines of any work that is to be made, 

LOCKER, 1 a pigeon hole, 

2 a kind of box in a ſhip to put any 
thing in. 8 
LOCKET, 1 a jewel, or bracelet, 


2 the place where the hook of a ſword is 


faſtened. 
LOCEING-wöbeel. See Count-wwheel. 
LOCKRAM, a coarſe ſort of linen cloth. 
LO CO- motive (in Philoſophy) is that which 
produces motion from one place to another. 
LOCULAME'NTUM, L. (of locus a place) 
a word uſed by botaniſts, ſignifying a little 


diginct cell, or partition within the ſecd- 
dag of the plant. 


LOCUS, I. (in Mathematics). If there be 


two unknown and indeterminate right lines 
AP, PM, (ſee fig. 32.) making an angle 
(AMP) with each other at plcefure ; and 
if the beginning of one of them, viz. AP 
(which may be called x) be fixed in the 
point A, and the ſaid AP indefinitely extends 
Itſelf along a right line given in poſition ; and 
the other PM (which may be called ) con- 
einually changing its poſition, but is always 


I 


LOG 


parallel to it ſelf : (that is, if all the PM's 
be parallel to each other) then if there be 
an equation, wherein are both the unknown 
quantities x and y, mix'd with known ones, 
which expreſſes the relation of each AP (x) 
to its correſpondent PM ( y ), the curve paſ- 
ſing through the extrer:.ities of all the va- 
lues of y, that is, through all the points M, 
is called in general a geometric locus, and 
in particular, the locus of that equation. 
LOCUS abſalutus, L. (in pes is that 
part of the abſolute and immoveable ſpace, 
which a particular individual body takes vp. 
LOCUS relativus, L. (in Philoſophy) is that 
apparent or ſenſible place in which we de- 
termine a body to be placed with regard to 
other contiguous and adjacent bodies, 
LO/TUST (of locuſta, L. an inſet) 1 a miſ- 
chievous inſect, that eateth up all green 
things. 
2 an American fruit. 


LOCU'TION (of locut:o, L. of luer to ſpeak) | 


phraſe, or manner of ſpeech. 

LODEMANAGE, the hire, or wages of a 
pilot for conducting a ſhip, 

LODE-/hip, a ſort of fiſhing veſſel uſed of 
old. 

LO DESMAN, a pilot, or one that conducts 

ſhips into harbours, &c. 

LODGE (of lage, F.) x a little room, of 
ſmall hut. l 
2 the place where a deer ſleeps. 
To LODGE, 1 to give lodging to. 

2 to bend, or weigh down, as to lodge 
corn, &c, 

4 to abide, orlye, * 

4 to tick faſt, as a tick in the boughs of 
A tree, 

5s to live with a perſon. _ 

LO'DGEMENT of an attack, is a work 
raiſed with earth, gabions, faſcines, wool- 
packs, or mantelets, to covet the beſiegers 

the enemy's fire. as, 

LOFT, an upper floor of a building, 

LO'FTY, 1 tall, high, 

2 great, majeſtic, 

3 ſublime, pompous, 

4 havughty, proud, arrogant, | 

LOG, . the trunk of a tree defigned for 

fuel. 

2 (in Navigation) is a little piece of wood 
of a triangular figure, with as much le: d 
in one end thereof as will ſerve to make 
it ſwim upright in the water; at the 
other end the log-line is faſtened, _ 

LOG-/inc, is a ſmali line to which the log 
is faſtened, which is wound about a reel 
for that purpoſe, fix d on the poop of the 
ſhip. This line hath, or ovght to have, 
no knots or divifions for about 10 fathom 
becauſe fo much ſhould be allowed for the 
log's being clear of the ſhip's wake before 
they begin to turn the glaſs ; but then the 
knots, or diviſions begin, and cught to be, 
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at leaſt, 50 foot from one another, tho“ the 
common erroneous practice at ſea is to have 
them but ſeven fathom, or 42 foot diſtance, 
LOG-board (in Navigation) is a board or table, 
nlvally divided into 5 columns, and hung 
vp in ſome convenient part of the ſhip, 


whereon is placed the diſtance failed by the 


log, courſes ſteer'd, winds, &c. 
LOG-bcok (in Navigation) is a book generally 


columned and ruled like the Jeg-board, . 


wherein the log-board's account is every 
noon entered, with the obſervations then 
made; and from thence "tis coriected and 
tranſcribed into the journal, 

LOG go, a wood uſed in dying, brought 

from the Weſt Indies. 

LOGARITAME TIC, or LO'GARITH- 
METiCAL, of, or belonging to the loga- 
rithms. . 

LOGARVTHMIC curve. If the right 
line AX, be divided into any number of 
equal parts, and if in the points of diviſion 
A, P, d, &c. be joined, the right lines 
AM, PN, dm, dm, continually propottio- 
nal and parallel ; the points M, N, m, m, 
will be the curve called the logarithmic 
curve. ; | 

LO”/GARITHMS (of Moyo; a ratio, and 
agi ie number, G.) are a ſeries or rank 
of numbers in an arithmetical progreſſion, 
fitted or adapted to a ſeries of numbers in a 
geometrical progreſſion, 

LOGA/TING, an unlawful game, now dif. 
uſed, 

LO'GGERHEAD, a blockhead, or ſtupid 
perſon. | 

LOGIC (of N, G. of XA reaſon) 
1 the art of reaſoning, 
2 a book treating of that art. 

LO”GICAL, of, belonging to, or agreeing 
with the rules of logic, 

LOGT'CIAN, one that fludies, or that un- 
derftands logic, | 

LOGISTICAL arithmetic, the arithmetic 
of ſexageſimal fractions, uſed formerly by 
aſtronomers in their calculations, | 

LOGVSTICAL l/ogarithms, are a table of 
logarithms adapted to ſexageſima! fractions. 

LOGHMSTICS, the fame with logiſtical arith- 
metic ; but ſome by logiſtics underſtand the 
firt general rules of Algebra, 

LO'fHOCH. See Loch. 

LOIMO”7GRAPHY (of Maw; fpeſtilence, 
and Vea ꝙn deſcription, G.) a deſcription of 
peſtilential diſeaſes, 

LOINS, the lower part of the back near the 

_- Mps. 

To LOUTER, to delay, or lag behind. 

To LOLL, 1 to lean againſt. 
2 to ſtretch, or lye upon, 
3 to ſtretch the tongue out of the mouth. 

ELO'LLARDS (from one Lollard the author of 
a ſect in Germany, in the x3th century) a 
name of infamy given to Wickliff and his 


— 
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followers, in the reigns of king Edward 111, 
and Henry V. then accounted hereticks, 
LO'LLARDY, or LO'LLERY, the doctrine 
and opinion of the Lollards, | 
LONE, LO'NELY, or LONESOME, ſoli- 
tary, or alone, 
LONG, 1 extended from one end to another, 
ſpeaking of bodies, 
2 much extended in continuance of time: 
as long days. ; 
3 not ſhort, ſpeaking of the quantity of 
ſyllables, 
4 tedious, tireſome, t 
5 that lingers about a thing. 
6 a great while; as, a diſeaſe of long conti. 
nuance, &c. Ws 


To LONG after, to deſire very earneſtly, 


LONG (in Muſic) is a note equal in length 


to four ſemibriefs, 

LONG accent (in Grammar) is marked thus 
(-) and ſignifies that the ſyllable it is placed 
over is to be pronounced long, 

LONGE'/VITY (of longawitas, L. of 
long, and vita life) For life, or old age, 

LO'NGANT'MITY (of longanimitas, L. of 
longus long, and animu the mind) long- 
ſuffering, or forbearance. 

LONGIMETRY (of Jongus long, L. and 
{4£1gro to meaſure, G.) is the art of mea- 
ſuring lengths or diſtances, 

LO'NGITUDE (of longitudo,L., of longus long) 
the length of any thing that is meaſurable. 

LONGITUDE of @ place, is an arch of the 
equator intercepted between the meridian 
of that place and the firſt meridian, 

LONGITUDE in the heavens, is an arch of 
the ecliptic counted from the beginning of 
Aries, to the place where a ftar's circle 
of longitude croſſes the ecliptic 3 fo that 
"tis much the ſame as the ftar's place in 

the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning 
of Aries. 

LONGITUDE of the ſun or flar from the next 
equi noctial point, is the number of degrees 
and minutes they are from the beginning 
of Aries or Libra, either before or after 
them, which can never exceed 180 degrees. 

LONGITUDE (in Navigation) is an arch of 
the equator contained between the firſt me- 
ridian, and the meridian of the ſhip, _ 

LONGITUDE of motion (in Mechanics) is 
the diſtance or length which any moving 
body runs through, as it moves on in 3 
right line. | 

LOOK, 1 a glance of the eye. 

2 aſpect, mien, countenance. 
To LOOK, 1 to ſee, or regard. 
2 to take heed, or conſider. 
3 to ſeek. 3 
4 to have the aſpect, or appearance of. 
5 to examine into a thing. 2 

LOO'KING-glaſs, a mirrour, or glaſs that 

reflects objects. 


| LOOM, the frame a weaver works 15 OM 
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LOOM gale, a freſh, or ſticr gale, 2 
To LOOM, to appear, or look very big. 
LOOP, 1 a nooſe in à rope. . 

2 an ornament for a button hole. | 

3 a little iron ring in the barrel of a gun. 
LOOP-hole, x a hole that one can peep 

through. | 

2 à hole to ſhoot through, 

3 an evaſion, or ſhift. 

LOOSE, 1 not faſt, or firm. 

2 untied, or undone. 

3 ſlack, not tight. 

4 neglectful, or careleſs, 
5 a flux in one's body. 

6 lewd, or debauched. 

7 unſettled, not fixed. 

$ that does not hang together, 
9 at liberty, not confined, 

LOOVER, an open place at the top of a 
roof, or houſe, 

To LOP, to prune, or cut off the branches 
of trees. 
LOQUA/CIOUS (of loquax, L. of loguor to 

ſpeak) talkative, or full of words. 

LORD, a title of honour, ſometimes attri- 
buted to thoſe who are noble by birth or 
creation; ſometimes it is given by the cour- 
tely of England to the ſons of dukes and 
marquiſes, and ſometimes to perſons ho- 
nourable by their employments. | 

LORD (in Law) is a perſon that has a fee, 
and conſequently the homage of tenants 
within his mannor. 

LO'RDANT, or LO'RDANE, a lazy lubber. 

LO'RDLY, 1 ſtately, grand, magnificent, 

2 haughty, proud, arrogant. 

LORIMERS, or LO'RINERS (of lormiers, 
F.) thoſe that make bits for bridles, ſpurs, 
&c. 

LO RIOT, F. a ſinging bird, otherwiſe cal- 
led a wit-wall. 

To LOSE, 1 to be at the loſs of. 

2 to forget, or not remember. 

To LOSE ground, 1 to retreat, or give back. 
2 to have the worſt of. 

LOSS, 1 harm, hurt, damage, prejudice, 

diſadvantage, 
2 (in Hunting) fault, 

LOT, F. 1 chance, or fortune. 
2 portion of a thing. 

To pay ſcot and LOT, to pay ſuch charges or 
duties as houſekeepers are liable to. 

LOT, or LOTH, the thirteenth diſh of lead 


in the Derbyſhire mines, which belongs to 
the king. 


LOTH, unwilling. 
To LOTHE, See to Loath, 

LO'TION (of eie, L. of lawo to waſh) a 
waſhing, | 
LOTION (in Chemiftry) 1 is the waſhing or 
cleanſing a medicine from its ſalts, &c. 

2 hs between a fomentation and a 
4 
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| LO'TTERY, a ſharing of ſeveral lots by 


chance. 
LO'VAGE, the name of an herb. 
LOUD, 1 ſounding, noiſy. 
2 great, or grand. 
LOVE, 1 friendſhip, or affection. 
2 the paſſion which a perſon of one ſex has 
for another of a different ſex. 
3 an affection or paſſion for any thing in 
general, 
4 Cupid, the god of love. 
5 the object beloved. 
S a word of kindneſs for a huſband or wife, 
7 the name of a flower. 
LO VELV, amiable, or worthy to be loved, 
LOUGH, an lriſh word for a lake, 
To LOUR, See to Lozur. 


LOURCULARY, the poiſoning the water, 


or caſting any corrupt thing into 1t. 
LOVRE, F. the name of a French dance, 
LOUSE, a ſort of vermin. 
LOU'SY, 1 infeſted with lice, 
2 ſhabby, in a mean condition, 
LOUT, See Lorot. 
LOW, adj. 1 the contrary of high. 
2 at the bottom, 
3 mean, or contemptible, 
4 humble, ſubmiſſive. 
5 under, or inferior. 
6 groveling, oppoſed to ſublime. 
7 the contrary of loud. 
$ faint, as a low pulſe, 
9 weak, or feeble, | 
LOW, adv, in a bottom; as this houſe ſtznds 
low. 
To LOW, to bellow, like an ox, &c. 
LOW -bell, 1 a light and a bell to catch birds 
with. 


2 a bell hung about the neck of a weather 


ſheep., | | 
LOW - beller, he that goes a fowling with a 
low- bell. 
LC'/WLINESS, humbleneſs, or humility, 
LOWN, a dull, or heavy fellow. 
To LOWR, 1 to frown, or look grim. 

2 to begin to overcaſt, or to threaten gain. 
LOXODRO/MICAL tables, are ſuch tables 
os truly reſolve all the caſes of ſailing, 
LO/'XODR O'MICS (of Aaofog oblique, and 


F040; a courſe, G.) is the art or way of 


oblique ſailing by the rumb, which always 
makes an equal angle with every meridian, 
Lo Al, F. faithful, truſty, eſpecially to a 
ſovereign prince, 
To LO/YTER, to tarry, or ſtand trifling. 
LO/ZENGE (of leſange, F.) a little ſquare 
cake of preſerv'd flowers, herbs, &c. 


' LUBBER, an idle drone. 


LUBRI'CITY (of Lbricitas, L. of lubricus 
ſlippery) ſlipperineſs, inconſtancy, unſteadi- 
neſs. 

LUBRI'CIOUS, or LUBRICOUS, 1 ſlip- 
pery, unceitain, 
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2 fickle, or inconſtant. | 


3 inconcluſive, or not ſatisfactory. 
4 wanton, or laſcivious. 

LU'/CID (of lucidus, L. cf luceo to ſhine) bright, 
ſhining. 

LUCID boch (in Philoſophy) is a body that 
emits light. 

LU'CIDA corona, L. a bright far of the ſe- 
cond magnitude, called the northern garland. 

LUCTD J. hre, L. a bright ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the conſtellation Lyra, 

LU'CIFER, L. (of A light, and fero to 

bear) 1 the devil. 
2 the morning ſtar. 

LUCIFERIAN, proud, haughty, arrogant, 
or like Lucifer. 

LUCIFERIANS, heretics in the 4th centu- 
ry, ſo called from their principal, one Lu- 
cifer, biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, who 
held that the ſoul of man was propagated 
out af the ſubſtance of the fleſh, &c. 

LUCK, chance, or fortune. ; 

LU'CRE (of lucrum, L. gain) gain, profit, or 
advantage. 

LUCUBRA'TION (of /ucubratio, L. of lucu- 
bro to ſtudy by candle. light) ſtudying, or 
working by cand!--light, 

LU/TULENT (of lacuentas, L. of luceo to 
ſhine) clear, bright, evident. 

LU'DICRAL, or LU!'DICROUS (of ludicrus, 

L. of ludo to play) 1 of, or belonging 
to play. 
2 ſportive, or in jeſt, 

3 vain, trifling. 

LU/DIFICA/TION, 1 a mocking, or making 
ridiculous, 
2 illuſion, or fallacy, 

LUG, the Jap of the ear. 

2 a meaſure of land, generally called a 
pole, or perch. 

To LUG, 1 to hale along, 

2 to pull, or pluck, 

LU'GGAGE, burden, or baggage. 

LUGU/BRIOUS, or LUGU/BROUS (of I- 
ubris, L. of luges to mourn) mouraful, 
| wh ſorrowful, grievous. | 

LU'KEWARM, 1 between hot and cold. 

2 indifferent, careleſs. 

To LULL, to allure, or intice to ſleep, &c. 

LU'MBAR, or LUMBARY (of /umbaris,*L, 
of lumbus the loin) of, or belonging to the 
loins. | 

LU'MBER, old houſho!d- ſtuff, of ſmall value. 

LU'MINARY (of /uminare, L. of lumino to 
give light) any light in general, but it is 
particularly applied, by way of eminence, 
to the ſun or moon. 

LU'MINOUS, bright, or full of light. 

LUMP, 1 a maſs, or whole piece, 

2 a heap, or paice], 
3 the name of a fiſh, 

LUNNACY (of luna, L. the moon) frenzy, 
or madneſs, beppenipg 2ccording to the 
courſe of the moon. 


IL 
LUNAR (of lunaris, L. of luna the moon) 
of, or belonging to the moon. 
LUNAR months, are either periodical, ſyno- 
dical, or illuminative; which ſee in their 
proper places. 5 
LUNA TIC, ſmitten with lunacy. | 
LUNA'/TION of the moon, is the ſpace of 
time between one new moon, and another. 
LUNES, or LU/NULZ (in Geometry) are 
ſpaces contained under the quadrant of a 
circle and a ſemicircle, being fo called be- 
cauſe they repreſent the figure of the moon, 
when leſs than half full. | 
LUNES (in Hawking) are leaſhes, or long 
lines to call in hawks. 
LUNE'TTE, F. (in Fortification) is a ſmall 
work, counterguard, or envelope, made in 
the ditch before the courtin. 
LU NIS (of /ongis, F.) a tall, lazy, drowſy, 
dreaming fellow, 
LUNGS, that part of an animal body, which 
is the inſtrument of reſpiration, 
LUNG-evort, an herb, generally called white 
hellebore. f 
LU/PINES, a ſort of pulſe. 
To LURCH, to lye hid, or concealed, 
LU'RCHER, 1 one that lies upon the lurch, 
or upon the catch, 
. 2 2 ſort of hunting dog. 
LURE, a device of leather ſtuck with feathers 
and baited with fleſh. : 
To LURE, 1 to bring a hawk to the liver. 
2 to allure, or entice, * _ 
LU/RID (of luridus, L.) pale, or wan, black 
and blue. D 
To LURK, to lie hid. 
LU/SCIOUS, 1 over ſweet, or cloying. 
2 flattering, or fulſome, a 
3 laſcivious, luſtful. N | 
LUSE/RN, or LUCE'RN, a Ruſſian beaſt, 
near the bigneſs of a wolf. 
LU!SHBOROW, or LU'SHBURG, a baſe 
ſort of coin brought from beyond {ea, 
and forbidden by king Edward III. 
LUSK, a ſlog, or ſlothful fellow. 
LUST, 1 concupiſcence, or brutality. 
2 natural defire, 
LU/STFUL., leacherous, or full of luft. 
LUSTRA'TION (of lftrario, L. of lfiro to 
puriſy) a purging by ſacrifices among the an- 
cients, 


LU'STRE (of laſtre, F.) brightneſs, or gloſs. 


ſilk. 

LUSTRUM, L. the purgation, or cleanſing 
of the city of Rome by ſacrifices every 
fifth year; hence it is uſed for four years 
or rather for fifty months. _ 

LU'STY, ſtrong, ſtout, heal, vigorous: 

LU'TANIST, a player on the Jute. 


LUTE (of lat, F.) a muſical eee 
LUTE (of latum, L. clay) is a compound ſo 
of paſte uſed by chemiſts, made of various 


ater! junctures of their 
materials, to ſtop the ju 5 


— 


LU'STRING, or LU'TESTRING, a fort of 
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-efſels, or coat over the glaſs retorts, &c. 
to prelerve them from melting. 

LU/THERANISM, the ſect, or religion of 
the Lutherians. ü 

LUTHE'RIANS, thoſe who followſthe te- 
nets of Luther, one of the reformers. 

{UTULENT (of Jutulentus, L. of lutum, 
dirt) duty, miry. _ 

To LUXATE (of lo, L. to put out of joint) 
to put out of joint, . 

LUX ATION, diſlocation, or the putting out 
of joint. 

(I XURIANT (of laxurians, L. of luxurio 
to be wanton) 1 growing to exceſs, or 
growing rank. EN 

ꝛ wanton, or over-run with wit. 

To LUXU'RIATE (of laxurio, L. of luxo 
to looſen) to abound, to exceed, or grow 
rank, 

LUXU'RIOUS, 1 wanton, that lives in 

luxury, 

> extravagant in one's diet, or garb, &c. 
LUXURY, 1 exceſs, or riot. 

2 luſt, or incontinence. 

4 rankneſs, or being overgrown, 

To LV. See to Lie, and Lay. 

LYCA/NTHROPY (of Avxardguria, G. of 
414% wolf, and ayJgwrrog a man) a deep 
melancholy which maketh men fancy 
themſelves to be wolves, and therefore ſhun 
company, and go into the woods and deſert 
places, howling like wolves, 

LYE, a compoſition of aſhes, water, &c. to 
waſh and ſcour withal, 

LYMPHATIC (of lymphaticus, L. of lympha 
water) mad, frighted out of his wits, as 
thoſe who have ſeen ſpirits, &c. in water. 

LYNCEAN, or LY/'NCEOQUS (of 2K 


L. of hyuæx a quick - ſighted creature) 1 of 


the lynx. 
2 quickſighted. | 
LYNX, L. a beaſt of the nature of a wolf, 
having many ſpots like a deer, and is very 
quick-ſighted, | 
LYRE 1 (of lyra, L. a harp) 1 a harp, a 


muſical inſtrument. 


2 a northern conſtellation conſiſting of 13 ; 


itars, 
LYRIC, belonging to the harp. 


LY'RIST, one that plays on, or ſings to 
the harp, 


M, 


\ AC, Iriſh, a ſon. 


1 MACARGINIC poem (of macaro- | 


gue, F.) a mock-poem, or one huddled 
together, | 
MACAROCIN (of macaren, F.) a ſort of 
woet- meat. 
MACE, 1 a mark of honour carried before a 
Wagiſtrate, 


M AD 
2 4 fort of ſpice, | 
3 a batoon, club, or ſtaff. | 

 MACEDO#NIANS, heretics in the 12th cen- 
tory, who denied the divinity of the- Holy 


 Ghoft. 
To MA”CERATE (of macero, L. to diſſolve) 


0 


1 to ſteep, or ſoak. 
2 to mortify, or weaken. 
MACH LNA Beyleiana, L. Mr. Boyle's air- 


pump. 
To MACHINATE (of machinor, L. of ma- 
china an invention) to contrive, or plot. 
MACHINA TOR, a plotter, or contriver. 
MACHINE (of machina an engine) a term 
in mechanics ſignifying whatſoever hath 


force ſufficient to raiſe or ſtop the motion 


of a body. 

MACHINERY, a word uſed in poetry for 
the uſe of machines, 

MACHINIST, a maker of machines, 

MA/CILENT (of macilentus, L. of maces to 
be lean) lean, thin, lank, x 

MA/CKEREL, a ſea fiſh. 

MAY/CROCOSM (of waug:uoruo;, G. Of 
{4a.xg0; great, and xorgu; the world) the 
great world, or the univerſe. 

MACRO'"LOGY (of waxgnoyia, G. of Aa- 
xgog long, and Xoſog a ſpeech) a tedious 


multiplying of words beyond what is neceſ- 


ary. 


MACRONO'SIA, G. (of Aangeg long, and 


v7og a diſeaſe) a long ſickneſs, or diſcaſe, 
To MA/CULATE (of maculo, L. of macula 
a ſpot) to ſpot, or ſtain. 
MA/CULATURES, waſte, or blotted paper. 
MAY/CULE, or MA\CLE (in Printing) an ill- 

printed ſheet, 
MAD, 1 out of his ſenſes, 

2 angry, or diſpleaſed. 

3 fond of, that has a great paſſion for a 

thing, 7 

4 full of play. 

5 hair-brain'd, or giddy-brain'd, 
MAUDAM (of madame, F.) a title of honour 

given to women. 


MADD ER, an herb uſed in dying. 


To MA!DEFY 3 (of mad facto, I., of mad 


to be wet) to wet, or moiſten. 

MA/DID (of madidus, L. of madeo to be wet) 
wet, moiſt, 

MADRIER, F. (in Fortification) is a thick 
plank, armed with plates of iron, and having 
a concavity ſufficient to receive the mouth 
of the petard when charged, with which 
it is applied againſt a gate, or any thing elſe 
you deſign to break down. This term is 
alſo appropriated to certain flat beams, 
which are fixed to the bottom of a moat 
to ſupport a wall, There are alſo madriers 
hned with tin, which are covered with 
earth, to ſerve as a defence againſt artificial 
fires, : 

M-/DRIGAL, F. 1 a ſort of poem. 


2 an air, or ſong, 
| MAESTOSO, 


M AG 
MAESTO/SO, or MAESTU'SO, It. (in 
Muſic) ſignifies to play with majeſty, pomp 
and grandeur, 
To MA'/FFLE, to ſtammer, or not ſpeak 
lain, 
MAGAZINE (of magazin, F.) 1 a ſtore- 
' houſe for warlike ſtores. 
2 a warehouſe. 
3 the wares themfelves. 
MA'GGET, or MA'GGOT, 1 a kind of 


worm. 

2 a whimſy, of caprice. 

MA'GICAL, or 

of Aa a cunning man) 1 the black 
art, or dealing with familiar ſpirits, 

2 of or belonging to the magic arts. 
Natural MAGIC, the ſcience of nature, or 
natural philoſophy, 
MAGIC-lanthorn, is a little optical machine, 
by means of which, are repreſented on a 
wall, in the dark, many phantoms and ter- 
rible apparitions, which are taken for the 
effect of magic, by thoſe who are igno- 

rant of the ſecret, 
This machine is compoſed of a concave 
ſpeculum from one foot to four inches dia- 
meter, reflecting the light of a candle, 
which paſſes through a little hole of a tube, 
at whoſe end there is faſtened another double 
convex glaſs of about three inches focus; 
between thoſe are ſucceſſively placed many 
ſmall glaſſes painted with different figures, 
which are repreſented at large on the op- 
poſite wall, 

MAGIC ſquare, is when numbers in arith- 
metic progreſſion are diſpoſed into ſuch pa- 
rallel and equal ranks, as that the ſums of 
each row, as well diagonally as laterally, 
ſhall be equal. 

MAGT'CIAN, a ſorcerer, or conjurer. 

MAGISTE'RIAL, or MAGISTERIOUS, 
imperious, or like a maſter, 

MA”/GISTERY (of magiſterium, IL. of ma- 

giſter a maſter) 1 the place or office of a 
maſter, or gove:nor, 

2 (in Chemiſtry) is a precipitated powder 
waſhed from its ſalts, 

MA”GISTRACY, the office or dignity of a 
magiſtrate, 

MA'GISTRATE (of magiſtratus, L. of the 
ſupine of the verb magiſtro, i. e. rego to 


govern) an officer of the peace, or a city- 


governor. 

MAGNA charta, L. the great charter, grant- 
ed by Henry III. containing the grand pri- 
vileges of the Engliſh nation. 

MAGNANT'MITY (of magnanimitas, L. 
of magnus great, and arimus the mind) 
greatneſs of ſoul, or an undaunted courage. 

MAGNA“NIMO Us, generous, brave, or 
of great courage. 

MA'CNET (of mages, L. of Magnefia, a 
city of the Leſſer Afia, where its virtues 
were ſirſt taken notice of) is a foſſile ap- 
proaching to the nature of iron- ore, and 


A/GIC (of cen v, 0. 


MAJ 
endowed with the property of attracting 
iron, and of both pointing itſelf, and alfo 
of enabling a needle touched upon it, and 
duly porſed, to point towards the poles of 
the world. 


MAGNE#TICAL, or MAGNETIC, ef, 


or belonging to the magnet, or load-ftone, 
MAGNETICAL amplitude, is an arch of the 
horizon, contained between the ſun at his 
riſing or ſetting, and the eaſt or weſt points 
of the compaſs; or, it is the different rifing 
or ſetting of the ſun from the eaſt or weſt 
points of the compaſs, 
MAGNE'TICAL azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon, contained between the ſun's azi- 
muth circle, and the magnetical meridien; 
or it is the apparent diftance of the ſun 
_ the north or ſouth point of the com- 
paſs. 
MA'GNETISM, is the virtue or power that 
the magnet has of attracting iron, 
MAGNUIFICAT, L. the ſong of the bleſſed 
virgin, ſo called from its beginning with 
this word in Latin. | 
MAGNVFICENCE, ſtatelineſs, ſumptuouſ- 
neſs, grandeur. 
MAGNUFICENT (of magnificus, L. of na- 
nus great, and facio to make) 1 ſtately, 
ſumptuous, ſplendid, 
2 lofty, high- flown. | 
MAC NIV FIC, It. 1 a nobleman of Venice, 
2 any great man, | 
To MA/GNIFY (of magnifico, L. of nagrus 
great, and facio to make) 1 to commend, 
praiſe, or cry up. 
2 to make things look greater than they 
really are, 
3 to exaggerate, or amplify. 
MA/GNITUDE {of magnitude, L. of _ 
great) bigneſs, greatneſs, or the bulk of any 
thing. 
MAG-PY, the name of a bird. 


| MA/HOMET, or MA'HOMED, a noted 


Arabian impoſtor, whoſe tenets are con- 
tained in an Arabic book called the Alcoran, 
MAHO'METAN, one that follows the te- 
nets or doctrine of Mahomed, 
MAHO'/METISM, or MAHO%MEDAN- 
ISM, the religion contrived by Ma home. 
MAHO NE, a Turkiſh ſhip. 
MAID, 1 a virgin. 
2 a female ſervant, 
3 a ſort of fiſh. 
MAIDEN, a maid, or virgin. 
MAID-MORIAN, or MAID-MARRION, 
a boy dreſſed in girl's cloaths, to dance 
the Moriſco, or morrice dance. 
MAVDEN-HAIR, the name of an herb. 
MAIDENHEAD, virginity. 
MAIDEN-RENTS, a fine paid to the Jords 
of ſome manors, for the licence of marry 
ing daughters. 
MAJE'STICAL, or MAJESTIC (of =:- 
jeflueux, F, of maſeſtas, 


I. majeſty) | 
1 noble 


lieutenan 
MA OR / 
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M AL 
1 noble, or ſtately. 
2 lofty, or ſublime. _ . 
MAJESTY (of the antiq. mus, i. e. mag- 
nus powerful) 1 ftatelineſs, or greatnels, 
2 ſublimity, or loftineſs. ; 
3 a title given only to emperors, or kings, 
MAIL (of maille, F.) 1 a little iron ring. 
2 Hans., 7 " 
a bundle of letters. | 
: a ſpeck on the feathers of a bitd. 
MAILE, a fort of baſe coin. 
MATLED, that is ſpeckled, as hawks fea- 
thers. | 
MAIM, hurt, or wound. 
MAIN, adj. chief, or principal, | 
MAIN, ſub. 1 the ocean, or main-fea, 
2 the continent, or main- land. | 
3 might, or power. 
4 a hamper to carry grapes to the preſs. 
MAIN body of an army, is the body of troops 
that marches between the advance and rear- 
guard. In a camp, it is thatpart of an army 
which is encamped betwixt the right and 
left wing, 
MAIN. guard, is a body of horſe poſted be- 
fore the camp, for the ſafety of the army, 


In garriſon, it is that guard to which all the 


reſt are ſubordinate. 

MAIN. port, is a ſmall duty, which in ſome 
places the pariſhioners pay the rector of their 
church, in recompence of certain tithes, | 

MAINPRISE, or MAI'NPRIZE, one who 
is bail, pledge, or ſurety , for another, 

To MAINTAIN (of maintenir, F.) 1 to af. 

firm, or aſſert. 

2 to defend, or ſupport. 

3 to keep, or provide for. 

4 to plead, as a cauſe. 

i 1 upholding, or de- 

ence. 

2 ſood, living, or things neceſſary to live. 

3 (in Law) an unjuſt upholding a perſon, 
or cauſe, : 

MAJOR, L. 1 bigger, greater. 

2 (in Logic) the firſt part of a ſyllogiſm. 

MAJOR of a regiment of horſe or foot, is the 
next officer to the lieutenant- colonel. 

MAJOR general, is the next officer to the 
lieutenant-general, 

MA OR of a brigade, is an officer appointed 
by the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the brigade. 

MAJOR of a torun, is the third officer in a 
garriſon, and next to the deputy-governor. 

MAJO'RITY (of majorite, F. of major, L. 

greateſt) x the greateſt part, 
2 2 man's being of age, 
Malz, Weſt-Indian corn. 
To MAKE, 1 to do. 
2 to create, 
MAKE baut, an old ſtaunch hawk. 
MAKE BATE, one that makes quarrels, 


MAL-ADMINISTRATION, miſdemeanor 


in a public employment, 


a 


MAM 
| MA/LADY (of maladie, F.) diſeaſe, fickneſs, 
MALAGA, wine from Malaga in Spain. 


bending or joint of a horſe's knee, 
MA'LAPERT, ſaucy, impudent. 

MALE, F. the he of any kind. 

MA'/LECONTENT (of meton/ent, F.) one 
that is diſcontent, 

MALEDICTION (of dio, L. of ma- 
lus evil, and dijo ſpeaking) a curſe, or 
imprecation. 

MALEFACTOR, L. (of malus evil, and 
acio to do) an offender, or evil-doer. 

E/FIC, miſchievous, or that cauſes evil, 
or miſchief, 

MA/LEFICE 3, an evil deed, or ſhrewd 
turn. g 

+ MALEFICENCE (of maleficentia, L. of 
2 evil, and facio to do) miſchievouſ- 
neſs. 

MALETENT, or MALETOLTE, a toll 
of forty ſhillings, formerly paid for every 
ſack of wool, | 

MALPF'VOLENCE, ſpite, or ill-will. 

MALE/VOLENT (of malewolens, L. of ma- 
lus evil, and vob to wiſh) that has an ill- 
will, or ſpite at one. 

MA'LICE, F. (of malitia, L. of malus evil) 
1 malignity, miſchievouſneſs. 

2 grudge, ſpite, or envy. : 
1 ſpiteful, envious, full of 

malice, 

MALTGN (of malignus, L. of malus evil) 
I envious, malicious, ſpiteful, 

a peeviſh, moroſe, ſowr. 

To MALIGN, to envy, or wiſh ill to. 

MALTGNANT, hurtful, or miſchie vous. 

MALIGNANT diſeaſe, a term commonly ap- 
plied to thoſe diftempers that are epidemi- 
cal, or infectious, and attended with ſpots, 
or eruptions. | | 

A MALIGNANT, a diſaffected perſon, 

MALKIN, a ſort of mop for cleaning an oven. 

MALL, 1 the name of a play. 

2 a large iron hammer. 

3 a place where they play at mall. 
MA'LLARD, a drake, or male duck. 
MALLEABLE,F.(of malless,L. an hammer}; 

1 that may be wrought by the hammer. 

2 flexible, ſupple, pliant. 

MA'LLET, a kind of wooden hammer, 

MALLOWS, the name of an herb. 

MA'LMSEY (of Malvaſiathe place where it 
is made) a fort of luſcious wine. 

| MALT, barley, ſoaked and dried in arder 
to make drink, 

MALT. ng, or MALT.- worm, a kind of 
ulcer about the hoof of an horſe. 

MA'/LTSTER, one that makes and deals in 
malt, 

MaM, or MAMMA/ (of mamma, L. a breaſt) 
a child's word for mother, 

 MA/ MODE, a piece, or fragment. 


| MA M. 


MA'/LANDERS, chops or chinks on the 


—ͤ——R —— — — 


MAN 


MAMMON, the god of riches. 
MA MMONIST, à worldling, or lover of 
riches. | 
MAN, 1 a rational creature, as oppoſed to 
brutes. | X 
2 a male, as oppoſed to woman. 
3 2 perſon of courage. 
4 grown up, as oppoſed to a child. 
& one, or ſotne-body. 
6 a man- ſervant. : 
7 a round piece of wood at draughts, 
To MAN, 1 to furniſh with men. 
2 to garriſon a place. Is 
3 (in Falconry) to make a hawk tame and 
tractable. | 
MAUNACLES (of manicles, F. of manus, L. 
a hand) hand-fetters. 
MANAGE (of manege, F.) a place for riding 
the great horſe. : 8 
To MAN AGE, 1 to order, or conduct. 
2 to rule, or govern. 
MANCA, a ſquare piece of gold commonly 
valued at thirty pence. 


1 — 


MA/NCHET (of micherte, old F.) the ſmalleſt 


and fineſt fort of bread, | 
MA'NCIPLE, a caterer in a college in the 
univerſities, | 
MANCU/SA, an old coin, worth about a 
mark in ſilver, 
MANDA'MUS, L. (of mando to command) 
a writ ſent from the king, commanding 
a thing to be done. 
MANDATE, a writ ſent from the king 
commanding the diſpatch of juſtice, 
 MA/NDIBLE (of mandibula, L. of mando to 
chew) the jaw wherein the teeth are ſet, 
MANDUVLION (of mandille, F.) a looſe caſ- 
ſock, ſuch as ſoldiers uſed to wear. 
MANDRAKE, the name of an herb. 
MANDUC ABLE, eatable, or that may be 
eaten. N 
MANDUCA/TION. (of manducati», L. of 
manduco to eat) a chewing, or eating. 
MA/NDY rhurjday (of mandatum, L. a com- 
mand) the next thurſday before eaſter, fo 
called from our Saviour's charge to his diſ- 
ciples of celebrating his ſupper. 
| MANE, the long hair hanging down on a 
horſe's neck, 
MA'NES 2, L. the ghoſts of the dead. 
MANGANE'SE, F. a ſort of ſtone, like the 
magnet, or loadſtone, and uſed in making 
glaſs. 
MANGE, a filthy diſeaſe in cattle. 
MANGER, a ſort of trough for horſe to 
eat in. 
To MA/NGLE, 1 to rend, tear, or pull in 
pieces. 
2 to maim, cr wound, 
3 to cut meat unhandſome. 
MA/NCO, an Eaſt Indian fruit. 
MA'NGON, an old warlike engine to caſt 
ſtones. þ 
MA'NGY, troubled with the mange, 
1 


- MAN 


MANHOOD, 1 man's eſtate. 
2 a man's privy member. 
3 courage, or valour. 


| 4 
MANIAC (of Aauaneg, G. of Aa 


madneſs) troubled with madneſs. 
MANICHEES, a ſect of heretics, ſo called 
from one Manes their ring-leader, who 
held that Manes was the Comforter whom 
our Saviour promiſed to ſend ; that there 


wa: two principles, the one good, and the 


other bad, &c, ; 

MAINIFEST (of manif:flus, L. of the antiq, 
manus, i. e. clarus clear, and facio to 
make) plain, clear, evident. 

MANIFE'STO, Span. a public declaration 

of a prince or ſtate, about a tate buſinek,, 

MANIFOLD, a great many. 

MAUNIPLE (of manipule, F.) a ſcarf-like or. 

nament worn about the left wriſt of the 
Roman prieſts, So 

MAUNIPLE (of manipulus, L. of nanu 2 

band) t a gripe, or handful. 
2 an enſign of a band of ſoldiers among 
the ancient Romans. L 
MANN, L. (of Dao, Heb. to provide) 
1 the food of angels, or bread of heaven. 

2 a kind of honey dew condenſed on the 
trees of Calabria, and uſed as a gentle 
pers. * I | 

MA'NNASY, or MA/NNATI, a fiſh inthe 

Weſt Indies reſembling a cow. | 
MA'NNER. (of maniere, F.) 1 faſhion, ot 
Way. | 
2 ſort, or kind, 
3 cuſtom, * | 
4 (in the plural number) behaviour, cr 


breeding. 


MA NOR, or MA NOUR (of manoir, f 


I a lordſhip, or ſeignory. 
2 a houſe without the city, 
a farm by heritage, 
MANSION, 1 a manour-houſe, or capital 
meſſuage. | 
2 an abiding, or dwelling-place. 
MANSLAU'GHTER, the unlawful killing 
a man, without premeditated malice, 
To MANTLE, 1 to flour, or ſmile, as li- 
uor. | 
2 8 ſtretch out the wings, as a hawk, 
MANTLE, (of manteau, F.) 1 a cloak, © 
long robe. 
2 the piece of timber, &c. laid crols the 
head of a chimney. | 


| MANSUE'TE 3 (of manſuetus, L. of manu 


a hand, and ſueſco to accuſtom) gentle, 
tractable, good- natured. : 
MANSUE!TUDE, gentleneſs, mildnefs, cle- 
mency. 3 Lake 
MA'NTLETS (in Fortification) are a kind 0 
moveable penthouſes, and are made of pieces 
of timber ſawed into planks ; which being 
about three inches thick, are nailed one 
over another to the height of almoft be 
foot, They are generally caſed with ” 
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and ſet upon wheels; ſo that in a ſiege 
they may be driven before the picneers, 
und ſerve as blinds to ſhelter them from the 
enemy's ſhot. There are alſo other ſorts of 
mantelets, covered on the top, which the 
miners make uſe of, to approach the wal;s 
o a town or caſtle, | 
MANTOW (of manteau, F.) a fort of wo- 
man's gown. 3 
MANTOW-maker, a maker of women's 
owns. 
MANUAL, adj. (of manualis, L. of manns 
the hand) of, belonging to, or performed 
by the hand. N Aj r 
MaNUAL, ſub. a book portable in the hand. 
MaNUALIST, a hendicrafts- man. 
MANUDU'CTION (of manus the hand, and 
duco to lead, L.) a guiding or leading by 
the hand, an help. PET Es 
MANUFA/CTURE, or MANUFA/CTO- 
RY (of manus the hand, and facio to 
make, L.) f the making ſome handi- 
works, ; | og 
2 awork-houſe, or place where ſuch works 
are made. 
To MANUFA/CTURE, to work, or make 
with the hands. | 
MANUFA/CTURER, one who works up a 
natural production into an artificial commo- 


dity. 

MANUM 'SSTON, F. (of manumiſſio, L. of 
manus a hand, and miſſio diſcharging) the 
freeing a ſervant, or diſcharging a ſlaye out 
of his bondage. i 

To MANUMTT, or to MANUMLSE (of 
manumitto, L. of manus a hand, and mr!fo 
to diſmiſs) to infranchiſe, or make a bond- 
mati free. a 7 a g 

MANURABLE, that may be manured. 

To MANURE, I to fatten, or put in heart, 

ſpoken of the ground. _ 
2 to till, or cultivate. 

MA”NUSCRIPT (of anus the hand, and 
ſcribo to write) a written book. 

MA'NWORTH, the price, or value of a 
man's life or head, which, was paid of old 
to the lord, in ſatisfaction for killing one. 

MANY, a great number. 

MANY Het, the name of a. fiſh, generally 
led a pourcontrel. | 

MAP, is the deſcription of the earth, or ſome 
particular part thereof, projected upon a 
p in ſuperficies; deſcribing the form of 
countries, rivers, fituation of cities, hills, 
woods, ind other remarks. 

MYPLE, a tree fo called, 

MA/RA, a meer, or ſtanding water. 

MARAUDER (of maraudeur, F.) a ſoldier 
that ſtragegles for booty. 

MARAVF/DIS, a Spaniſh coin, whereof 34 
£0 to a fixpence ſterling. 

IRMA (of marbre, F.) 1 a had and fine 

one. . 


— 


| 


* 


* 


MAR 


2 a round fine clay nicker for children to 
play withal, 
To MARBLE, to paint, or ſtain like matble, 
MA'RCASITE 3, an Arabic word, fignity- 
ing the ſame as Pyrites ; which ſee. 
MARCH (of marche, F.) x marching, or 
going. | : 
2 the third month of the year. 


To MARCH, 1 to go or ſet forward, as an 


army, | 
2 to regulate the march of an army. 


Loris MA/RCHERS, noblemen who ancient- 


ly inhabited and ſecured the marches, cr 
frontiers of Wales ind Scotland. 
MARCHES, F. bounds, limits, or frontiers, 
M A'RCHIONESS (of #:2rch/0, L. a marquis) 
a marquis's lady, | Prog 
MARCHPANE, a fort of macaroon, 
MARCIONISTS, à ſect of ancient here- 
ticks, who had their name from upe Mar- 
cion a ſtoic, their ring-leader, Who de- 
nied Chriit to be the ſan of Gd. 
MARE, a female Horſe. | 


Night MARE. See Licubus. 


MARFO RIO, a famous ſtatue in Rome, 
oppoſite to Paſquin, on which anſwers to 
the ſatyrical queſtions that were ſet upon 
Paſquin, were fixed. 


 MA/RGENT, or MA'RGIN (of margo, L. 


of mare the ſea) 1 the brink, or bank 
of any water, 
2 the outmoſt parts of the leaves of a 
book. 5 
3 the extremity, brim, or edge of any 
thing. f 
MA/RGRAVE, a dignity in Germany, an- 
ſwering to our marquis. | 
MARIANA'LATRISTS (of Magis Mary, 
and Aalgzuw, to , worſhip, G.) worſhippers, 
of the virgin Mary. 
MA'RIGOLD, the name of a flower, 
MARINADE (in Cookery) pickled meat. 
To MA'R'NATE (of mariner, F.) to fry in 
ſallet oil, and then to pickle. 
MARINE, adj. (of marinus, L. of mare the 
ſea) belonging to, or ſerving at ſea, 
MARINE barometer, See Barometer, 
MARINE, fub. the navy. 
MA/RINER, a ſailor, or ſeaman. 


'MA'RJORAM, the name of a ſweet-ſmel- 


ling herb, ; 

MA/RITAL (of maritaliy, L. of marito to 
marry) of, or belonging to the huſband, 
MAYRIT!ME (of marit/mus, L. of mare the 

ſea, and timee to fear) burdeting upon, ot 
near the ſea. 
MARK (of margue, F.) 1 a fign, or token, 
2 proof, or teſſimony. 
3 print, or footſtep. 
4 boundary of land. 
5 a weight cf eight ounces. 
6 a coin worth thicteen ſhillings and four 
Pence, 
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7 a white, or aim, to ſhoot at. 
8 character, or note. 
9 mole, or ſpot in the body. 
10 ornament, or token of honour. : 
To MARK, 1 to ſet a mark to a thing in 
order to know it again. 
2 to mind, or take notice of, 
MARKET (of mercatus, L. of merx com- 
modities) a place in a town where proviſi- 
ons, or any manner of goods are ſet out to 
8 
Clerk of the MARKET, an officer who takes 
care that all weights and meaſures are juſt, 
or equal to the ſtandard ; and that each 


commodity be of a proper weight or mea- 


ſure. 
MARKET. geld, the toll of the market. 
MARKETABLE, that is fit to be ſold in a 
market. | 
MARL, chalky clay, to manure the ground. 
To MARL, to manure with marl. 


MARMELADE, F. a conſerve, or con- 


fection. 

MARMORA Arundeliana, L. certain marble 
ſtones, whereon are inſcribed ſeveral chro- 
nicles relating to Athens ; given by the earl 
of Arundel to the univerfity of Oxford, 

MARMO REAN (of marmoreus, L. of mar- 

mor a marble ſtone) 1 made of marble. 
2 white, ſmooth, or hard as marble, 

MARMOSET (of marmouſet, F.) a kind of 

black monkey with a ſhaggy neck. 

2 a groteſque figure in building, 
MARMO'TTO, It. a mountain-rat, frequent 
in the Alps, | 

MARQUE, See Mark, 

MARQUE'TRY (of margueterie, F.) che- 
quered, or inlaid work, . 
MARNUI1S, F. a title of honour next to a 

duke, 

MA'RQUISATE, MA/RQUISDOM, or 
MA'RQUISHIP, the juriſdiction of a mar- 
quis, 

To MARR, 1 to ſpoil, or deform. 


2 to corrupt, or deprave. 


MARRIAGE, F. 1. wedlock, or a civil 


contract, whereby a man and woman 
are joined together. 6 
2 the feaſt made on the day of mi rriage. 

MA/RRIAGEABLE, of an age fit to marry, 

MA'RROW, 1 à tubſtance contain'd in the 
cavity of the b.nes, 

2 the quintelſence, or ſubſtance of any 
thing. | 

To MA/RRY (of marier, F.) 1 to beſtow, 
or gie in maniage, 

2 to take a woman to wife, or a man to 
huſband, 

3 co join together in wedlock, as a prieft 
does. 

MARS, I.. 1 the name of one of the feven 
planets which moves round the ſun in an 
orbit between that of the earth and Ju- 
piter. c 


1 
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2 (among Chemiſts) iron, or eel, 
MARSH, a fen, or boggy ground, 
MARSHAL (of marecbal, F.) it was anci. 

ently no other than maſter of the horſe, 

but now ſeveral great officers bear this 
name; as, 

Earl MARSHAL (of England) is a great 
officer of the crown, who takes cognizance 
of all matters belonging to war and arms, 
&e. 

MARSHAL of the ceremonies, an officer who 
is to receive commands from the maſter of 
the ceremonies, or aſſiſtants. 

MARSHAL of the 'king's bouſe, an officer 
whoſe ſpecial authority is in the king's pa- 
lace, to hear and determine all pleas of 
the crown, and to puniſh faults committed 
within the verge of the court, 

MARSHAL of the exchequer, is one to whom 
the court commits the cuſtody of the king's 


debts. 

MARSHAL of the king's bench, is he that 
_ the cuſtody of the King's bench pri. 
on. . 

MARSHAL of the king's ball, is an officer 
who has the care of placing the houſhold 
ſervants and ftrangers at table, according 
to their quality, 

MARSHAL at ſea, is he who puniſhes of. 
fences committed at ſea, 

MARSHAL of France, is the higheſt pre- 
ferment in the fleet or army ; it is the 
ſame with captain=general, When two or 
more marſhals are in an army, the eldeſt 
commands. 

Velt MARSHAL, in Germany, Holland, 
and lately field-marſhal in England, is like- 
wiſe the ſame with captain-general, 

MART, a great fair, | 

Letters of MART, or MARK, letters of te- 
priſal. 83 

MART EN, or MARTERN, a wild beaſt 


like a cat. 


god of war) warlike, valiant, or belonging 
to war. 1 
MARTIALIST, a warrior. 
MARTIN, a bird like a ſwallow. 
MA'RTING ALE, Ital. is a broad ſtrap 
made faſt to the girths under the horſ”'s 
belly, and runs between the two legs, 
to faſten its other end under the noſe- 
band of the bridle, Its uſe is to prevent 
the horſe from riſing. 
MARTLEMAS, or MA/RTINMAS, tbe 
feltival of St, Martin, obſerved on the 11th 
of November, | ; | 
MA'RTLET, a little ſwift martin. 
MA'RTYR, G. (of paglugew to bear witneſs) 
one that ſuffers death for the truth. 
To MARTYR, to make one ſuffer martyr- 
dom, 


| 


MA'RTYRDOM, 1 the death of a martyr 
| 2 


debtors during the term, for ſecuring the 


MA'RTIAL (of martialis, L, of Mar: the 


. 


MAS 


2 the torment of love. 

MART VRO LOG V (of Ag rufe, G. 
of uagluę a martyr, and Aoyog a diſcourſe) 
a book of martyrs. ; 

To MA'RVEL, to wonder at, or admire. 

MARVEL of Peru, a flower of ſuch variety 


of colours, that it is called, the wonder of 


the world, | 
MASCARA/DE. See Maſquerade. 
MA/SCULINE (of maſculinus, L. of mas the 

male) of the male-kind, or manly. 
To MASH, 1 to mingle, or mix, 

2 to grind, or cruſh to pieces. 


MASK (of maſgue, F.) a vizor, or cover for | 


the face. 
2 pretence, or cloak, 
MA'SLIN. See Meſlin. 


MA'/SON (of maſſon, or magon, F.) a brick= | 


layer, 

MASONRY, maſon's work. 

MA'SORA, Heb. the criticiſm of Hebrew 
doors on the Hebrew text of the bible. 

MA'/SORITES, a ſet of Jews, who made it 
their buſineſs to correct falſe written words 
of the old teſtament, and alſo to number 
the letters, &c, of the five books of Moſes, 
to prevent their being corrupted. 


MASQUERA'/DE, from maſcarata, It. from | 


maſcara, Arab, raillery or buffoonery, a 
company having maſks on, and dancing or 
diſcourſing together, 

MASS (of maſſa, L. of parlw, G. to bruiſe) 
1 lump, or quantity of matter contained 

in any thing, | 

2 the greateſt part of the people, 
3 ſtock, or fund, | 
4 a billiard tick, 

5 a ſtake at play. 
6 the popiſh church ſervice. 

MA'SSACRE, F. a general ſlaughter of per- 


ſons not in a condition to defend them- | 


ſelves, 
To MASSACRE, to butcher in a barbarous 


manner. 


MASSIVE, or MA'SSY (of maſfif, F.) ſolid, | 


or weighty, 
MAST, F. a long piece of round timber, 


that bears up the ſails, rigging, &c, of 


a ſhip, 

2 the fruit of the oak, beech-tree, &c. 

3 two pounds and a half of amber. 

MASTER (of magiſter, L. chief) 1 the head, 

or governor, 

2 teacher, or inſtructor. 

3 a title belonging to ſome places, 

4 one well ſkilled in a thing, 

5 a title given to any gentleman. 


To MASTER, 1 to ſurmount, or get the | 


better of, 
2 to make one's ſelf maſter, or capable of, 
3 to govern, or rule. 
4 to keep under, 
5 to compaſs, or attaip, 


5 MAS 


| MASTER of the armoury, one who has the 


care and overſight of the king's armour. 

MASTER of «/jay (in the mint) is an officer 
who takes care that the gold, fiwer, &c. 
be according to the ſtandard, 

MASTER of arts, the ſecond degree taken 
by ſtudents in the univerſities. | 

MASTER »f the ceremonies, the king's inter- 
preter, whoſe buſineſs is to introduce to the 
king all ambaſſadors, envoys, &c, ſent 
from foreign princes, or ſtates. 

MASTER of the faculties, an officer under 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who grants 
licences and diſpenſations. 

MASTER of the borſe, is one who has the 
rule and charge of the king's horſe ; there 
is alſo a maſter of the horſe to a noble- 


man, | 

MASTER of the king's bouſhold, is an officer 
under the lord ſteward of the houſhuld, 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſurvey the houſhold 
accounts, 

MASTER of the jexve! bouſe, is an officer who 
has the care of all the gold and ſilver plate 
uſed at the king's table; as alſo of all the 

late in the tower of London, as looſe 
ewels, chains, &c. £ 

MASTER of the mint, an officer who is now 
called the warden of the mint, whoſe of- 
fice is to receive and take care of the 
bullion brought to be coined, 

MASTER worker of the mint, is an officer 
who receives the bullion from the warden, 
cauſes it to be melted, then delivers it to 
the moniers, and receives it from them a- 
gain when it 1s coined, 


MASTER gunner of England, is an officer 


who is to inſtruct all that defire to learn 
the art of gunnery, and to adminiſter an 
oath to every ſcholar, that he will not 
ſerve any foreign prince or ſtate without 
leave. 

MASTER of the ordnance, is an officer of 
great power, who has the care of all the 
king's ordnance and artillery. 

MASTER of the king's muſters, is an officer 
who takes care that all the king's forces be 
complete, well-arm'd and train'd. He is 
often called muſter- maſter- general. 

MASTER of the requeſts, was formerly the 
chief judge of the court of requeſts, but 1t 
is now quite taken away. 

MASTER of the rolls, an aſſiſtant to the lord 
chancellor, or keeper, who gives orders, and 
hears cauſes in his abſence. 


MASTER He court of wards and liveries, 


was formei ly the principal officer, and judgs 
of that court. 

MASTER Fa ſbip of war, is an officer 
next to a lieutenant, whoſe buſineſs is to 
take care that the log book be truly kept, 
has the gcnctal conduction of the way, and 
ſailing of the ſhip in his charge and care ; 
LI 2 he 
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he directs, and ſhapes the courſe that ſhe is 
to ſail, &c, 

MASTER de camp, is no other than a colo- 
nel of hoiſe, ſo called in France and Spain, 
where they give the title of colonels only to 
thoſe that command regiments of foot and 
dragoons; but with us they are all indiffe- 
rently called colonels. 

MASTER de camp gencral, is the ſecond ge- 
neral- officer over all the regiments of light- 
horſe, and next to the colonel- general. 
This officer is only in France, for there is 
no ſuch among the Engliſh officers. 

Mas TER-note (in Muſic) is the ſame as 
meaſure note. i 

MASTER-prece, is a, moſt exact or excellent 
piece of workmanſhip in any art. 

MA/STERSEIP, 1 the office, or dignity of 

a maſter, 
2 power, or authority. 

MASTER-evorr, the name of a plant. 

MASTIC, the gum of the lentiſk tree. 

MASTICA'TION (of maficario, L. of maſti- 
co to chew) a cheuing. 

MASTICA'TORY, a mcdicine to be 
chewed, 

MA'STICOT (of maſſicer, F.) a yellow co- 
lour uſed in painting. 

MA'STIF, or MA/STY (of maſtif, old F.) 
a great dog ſo called. 

MAT), a device for ſeveral uſes, made of 
ruſhes. 

MATCH, 1 a piece of cord for the firing of 

guns, &c. ö 

2 a piece of wood, card, &c. tipped with 
brimſtone, 

3 an agreement for ſeveral perſons to meet, 
Ec. . g 

4 a marrtoge, 

Gß the party to be married. 
6 equal, or parallel. 

7 bargain, or contiact. 

To MATCH, 1 to be like, or reſcmble, 
2 to compare, or make equal. 

3 to be ſuitable, or agreeable to. 
4 to marry, 

MA'TCHABLE,,. that may be matched. 

MA'TCHLESS, incomparable, or that can- 

not be matched, 

MATE, 1 companion, or aſſociate. 

2 partner, or ſharer. 

3 wife, or conſort. | 

4 check-mate, when. at cheſs there's no 
way left for the king to eſcape, and the 
game is ended. 

To MATE, 1 to amaze, or aſtoniſh, 

2 to daſh, or mortify. 
3 to match, or marry, 
4 to equal, or make even. 

MATE'RTA medica, L. (in Pharmacy) what- 
ever 15 uſed in medicine for the prevention 

or cure of diſeaſes. | 
TATER]A prima, I.. (in Philoſophy) is the 


firſt matter, or ſubject of all ſubſtential | 


forms, or bodies, 


— 


MAT 
MATERIAL (of materialis, L. of materia 
matter) 1 conſiſting of matter. | 
2 principal, main, or eiſential. 
important, or of conſequence, 
MATERIALS, tools, or Ruff proper for the 
making or doing any thing. 


MATERNAL (of maternus, L. of mater a 


mother) of, or belonging to a mother, 
motherly, 
+ MATERNITY, motherhocd. 
MATHEMA/TICAL, or MATHEMAY. 
TIC, of, or belonging to the mathematics, 


| MATHEMAY'TICS, or MATHE'SIS (of 


A4ahneig, G. of warbayw to learn) origi- 
n-Ily ſignify any diſcipline or learning; but 
now *tis properly that ſcience which teaches 
or contemplates whatever is capable of be- 
ing numbered or meaſured, as it is com- 
putable or meaſurable, 
Mathematics may be divided into pure, 
or mixed, ſpeculative, or practical. 
MATHEMATICS, pure, ſimple, or abflratb. 
ed, is that which confiders abſtracted quan- 
tity, without any relation to matter, or 
ſenſible objects. ' 


MATHEMATICS mix'd, is that which is 


interwoven every where with phyſical con- 
ſiderations, 

MATHEMATICS ſpecalatiwve, is that which 
propoſes only the fimple knowledge of the 
thing propoſed, and the. bare contemplation 
of truth or falſehood. | 

MATHEMATICS practical, is that whi 


teacheth how to demonſtrate ſomething 


uſetu!, or to perform ſomething that ſha! 
be propoſed for the benefit or advantage of 
mankind, 

MATHU'RINS, a religious order, founded 
by pope Innocent, for redemption of Chii- 
ſtian captives out of Turkiſh ſlavery, 

MA”TINS, or MA/TINES (of matines, F.) 
x morning prayers. ; 
2 one of the canonical hours of prayer 1n 

the Roman church. . 

MAT R Ass (in Chemiſtry) is a long ſtreight- 
neck'd veſſel of glaſs, uſed in digeſtions, &c. 

MA/TRICE 2, or MARIA (of matrix, 
L. of mater a mother) the womb, or place 
wherein the child is conceived. _ 

17 ATRICES, moulds wherein printing let- 
ters are caſt, 

MA'TRICIDE (of matricida, L, of mater 2 
mother, and c@do to kill) x a myrderer, 
or Killer of one's mother. 

2 the crime of murdering one's mother. 
MA'TRIVCIOUS, of, or belonging t0 the 
matrix. a 
MATRTYYCULAR book (of matricrla, a dim. 
of matrix the womb) a book wherein are 
regiſtred, or ſet down, the names of young 
ſcholars, after they have been ſworn in an 

univerſity, 


Ta 


N 
To MATRI'CULATE, to regiſter, or ſet 


down in the matricular book, 


MATRIMONIAL, aof, or belonging to ma- 


imony. 
NMaTRIMONv (of matrimonium, L. of ma- 
ter a mother) marriage, or W 
MATRIX. See Matrice. 
MA/TRON (of matrona, L. of mater a mo- 
ther) a grave and motherly woman, 
MATTED, 1 covered with mats. 
2 intangled, or clung together, 
3 (in Botany) the growing together of 
herbs, as if they were plaited together, 
MATTER (of materia, L. of mater a mother) 
1 the ſtuff any thing is made, or con- 
ſiſts of. 
2 ſubſtance, or body. 
; theme, or ſubject. 
4 cauſe, or occaſion. 
5 thing, or buſineſs. 
6 corruption. 
7 about, or to the value of. 
$ ground, or ſubject- matter. ; 
MATTER (in Philoſophy) is an 1mpene- 
trable, divifible, and paſſive ſubſtance, ex- 
tending into-length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs. 
To MATTER, 1 to care for, or be anxious 
about. PERS 
2 to run with matter, as a ſore. 
MA'TTINS., See Matins. 
MA/TTOCK, a tool uſed in huſbandry, 
MATTRESS, 1 a kind of quilt filled with 
wool, cotton, &c. 5 
2 a flock-bed, | 
MATURA'TION, a ripening, cz growing 
to maturity, 
MATURE (of maturus, L.) 1 ripe, or fit 
for any action or thing. 
2 careful, or exact. 
3 ripe, mellow, as fruit. 
MATURITY, 1 ripeneſs, as of fruit, &c. 
2 of full age, or ripeneſs of years. 
3 ripeneſs for breaking out into action. 
To MAU DLE, to beſot, or put out of or- 
der, as drinking does in the morning. 
MAU'DLIN, 1 half drunk, tipſy, maudled, 
2 the name of an herb. 
MAU'GRE (of malgre, F.) in ſpite of, or 
whether one will or no. 
MA'VIS (of mauvis, F.) a thruſh, or ſing- 
ing bird, 
To MAUL, to beat ſoundly, 
MAULKIN, 1 an oven-map. 
2 a ſcarecrow to frighten birds, 
 MAUL-#/c4, the Rick upon which a painter 
leznz his hand while he paints. 
MAUND, a great flaſket, or open baſket, 
L MAUNNDER, to grumble, mutter, or 
murmur, 


MAUNDY, a ſmall preſent on ſolemn occa- | 


ſions. 


MAUNDY Thurſday, the laſt Thurſday in | | 


Lent, 


MEA 


| MAUSOLE'U/Y, L. a famons marble ſepul- 


chre, built by Artemiſia, in hunour of her 
huſband Mauſolus king of Caria; it was 45. 
eubits high, 44 foot about, ſupported by 
36 marble pillars. It was accounted one 
of the ſeven wonders of the world, 


| + MAU'THER, a word in Norfolk for a 


little girl. 
MAW, the ventricle of the ſtomach. 
MA/WKISH, 1 ſqueamiſh, or ſick at ſto- 
mach. | 
2 nauſeous, or diſagreeable. 
MAWES, a hoidening naſty ſlut. 
MA'WMET, a little puppet, 
MAXVLLARY (of maxillaris, L. of maxilla 
the jaw-bone) of, or belonging to the jaw- 
bone. 
MAXIM (of maxima, L. a rule) a principle 
in any art or ſcience, founded on reaſon, 
and not to be denied. 


MA'XIMIS and MANINTMIS, L. (among 


Mathematicians) is that method whereby a 
problem is reſolved, which requires the 
_— or leaſt quantity attainable in that 
caſe, | 
MAY, F. the fifth month of the year. 
MAY lily, the name of a- flower, generally 
called the lily of the valley. : ; 
I MAY, 1 am able to do. 
2 am permitted to do, . | 
MA/YOR (of major, L. greater) the chief 
magiſtrate of a corporation. 
MA'YORALTY, the office or dignity of a 
mayor. | 
MA'YORESS, the mayor's lady, or wife. 
MAZE, 1 a labyrinth, or place full of turn- 
ings and windings, 
2 aſtoniſhment, or ſurpriſe, 
3 perplexity, or inquietude. 
MA/ZER, a broad drinking cup. 
MEZ AROTH, Heb. the zodiac. 
ME, a pronoun uſed inftead of I, in all its 
oblique caſes, 
MEA COCK, 1 an effeminate fellow. 
2 an uxorious man. 
MEAD, 1 a drink made of honey. 
2 a meadow, 
MEA DOW, paſture ground. 
MEA DOW ſweet, the name of an herb, 
MEA GRE, lean, thin, lank, FS 
MEAL, 1 repaſt. 2 
2 any corn ground. 
MEALVY noutb'd, baſhful, or over modeſt in 
ſpeech. | X 
MEAN, 1 middle between two extreams, 
2 poor, pitifuh, ' 
3 indifferent, 
4 low, ignoble, 


MEAN (in Mufic) the tenor, or middle part. 


MEAN anomaly. See Anomaly. | 
MEAN conjunction (in Aſtronomy) is when 
the mean place of the ſun is the ſame with 
the mean place ef the moon in the eclip- 


tic. 
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M E A 
MEAN oppeſrion (in Aſtronomy) is when 
the mean place of the ſun is in oppoſition 
to that of the moon. | 
MEAN motion (in Aſtronomy) is that where- 
with a planet, or any point or line is ſup- 


poſed to move equally in its orbit, and 1s 


always proportional to the time, 

MEAN aiftance of a planet from the ſun, is 
the right line SP, drawn from the ſun at 
S to P, the extremity of the conjugate axis 

of the ellipſis the planet moves in, and 
this is equal to the ſemi-tranſverſe axis 
CD, and is ſo called, becauſe it is a mean 


between the planets greateſt and leaſt 


diſtance from the ſun. See fig. 34. 

MEAN diameter (in Gavging) is a geome- 
trical mean between the diameters at head 
and bung in any cloſe caſk. | 

MEAN, or middle proportion beræveen any two 
lines or numbers, is that which hath the 
ſame proportion to a third term that the 
firſt bears to it, Thus 6 1s a mean pro- 
portion between 4 and 9 ; becauſe, as 
426 ::619. 

To MEAN, 1 to intend or reſolve, to de- 

ſign or purpoſe. 
2 to ſignify, or denote. 
to underſtand, or conceive, 

* MEA'NDERS 3 (of Mæander, L. the name 
of a river in Phr\ gia, having innumerable 
turnings and windings) intricate turnings 
and windings. | 

MEA/NDROUS 3, full of meanders. 

MEANS, 1 way to do a thing, 

2 eſtate, or riches. 
MEAR (of marc, L. the ſea) 1 a marſhy 
ground, 
2 a bound, or limit. 
3 a pdol, or ſtanding water. 
MEARL, a black bird. 
MEASE, 1 a meaſure containing 500 her- 
rings. 
2 a meſſuage, or tenement. 

MEA'SLES (of maſelen, Du, bliſters) a cuta- 
neous diſeaſe, 

MEASURABLE, 1 that may be meaſured, 

2 moderate, or within bounds, | 

ME/ASURE (ef meſure, F. of nenſura, L. 

of metior to mete) 1 that which ſerves 
to determine the extent of any quantity. 
2 a quantity proportional to the meaſure, 
3 dimenſion. 
4 cadence in verſes, 
5 time in muſic, 
6 way, or deſign. 
7 mean, cr bound. 

MEASURE an angle, is an orch of a circle 
deſcribed upon the angular point. 
arch bc is the meaſure of the angle B AC, 
See fig. 8. 

MEASURE of a number, is the numtr that 
meaſures it ; as 2 is the meaſure of 4, 

MEASURE of a ratio, is a logarithm, 


Thus the. 


| 


MED 
MEASURE of a ſolid, is a cube whoſe fe 


is one inch, foot, yard, or other deter. 
minate 2 p 

MEASURE of à ſuperfictes, or plain 
is a ſquare, whoſe fide is ad er 
yard, &c. : : 

MEAT), 1 food, or any thing that we ert 

for nouriſhment, 
2 fleſh-of beaſts, &c. 

3 that wherewith any thing is fatted, 
MEA/ZLES. See Meaſles. 
MECZ'NAS, a Roman knight, who was 

the patron of the learned men of his time : 
whence all benefaQors of learning are "hg 
called Mecenas's, 

A MECHANIC, a tradeſman, or artificer, 

MECHANICAL, or MECHAUNIC, 1 of 

or belonging to the mechanics, 
2 pitiful, mean, low, 

MECHANIC poxvers (as they are called) are 
fix, viz. the balance, the leaver, the wheel 
and axle, the pulley, the wedge, and the 
ſcrew ; to ſome or other of which, the 
force of all mechanical inventions muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be reduced. ; 

MECHANICAL philoſophy, is the ſame with 

the corpuſcular, which endeavours to ex- 
plicate the phænomena of nature from me- 
chanical] principles, i. e. from motion, reſt, 
figure, poſition, magnitude, &c. of the 
minute parts of matter. And theſe prin- 
ciples are frequently called mechanical 
cauſes ; and alſo the mechagical affeRions 
of matter. 

MECHANICAL curve, is one whoſe nature 
cannot be expreſſed by an algebraic equation, 

MECHANICAL folution of a problem (in Ma. 
thematics) is either when the thing is done 
by repeated trials, or when the lines made 
uſe of to ſolve it, are not truly geometrical, 

MECHANICS (of punxanun, G. of tnx 
an engine) is the geometry of motion, 
being that ſcience which ſhews the effect 
of powers, or moving forces, ſo far as the) 
are applied to engines, and demonſtrates the 
laws of motion. 

MECHO AC AN, a purging root like briony 
brought from the Weſt- indies. | 

MEACO'NIUM, L. the extract of our Eng - 
I; poppies. 

MECONO'LOGY (of An,, G. of 
unn opium, and Aoyue a diſcourſe) a de- 
ſcription, or treatiſe of opium. 

ME DA!. (of medaille, F.) a piece of metal 
like money ſtruck on ſome extraordinary 
occaſion. | 

MEDALLION (of medaillon 
medal. | 

To ME'DDLE ⁊eith, 1 to touch, or handle, 
2 to treat, diſcourſe, or write of. 

to concern one's ſelf with. 0 

+ DAN (of medianus, L, the middle, 

which is in the middle. 


MEe 


F.) a large 


MED 


MEDIA'STINE, the kin dividing the whole 
breaſt, from the throat to the midriff, into 
two hollow boſoms. 

To ME'/DIATE, to intercede, or procure 
by one's Means, ; 

MEDIA/TION, an interceding, or intreat- 
ing in another's behalf, 

MEDIATOR, L. (of medius, L. equally 
ſuited, or inclined) an umpire, or inter- 
ceſſor, one that endeavours to reconcile 
arties. 

MEDIATORIAL, of, or belonging to a 
mediator, 

MEDIATRLY, a female interceffor, 

ME!DICABLE, that may be cured, 

MEDIU"CAMENT (of medicamentum, L. a 
medicine) a remedy or phyſical compoſi- 


tion, 
MEDICAME/NTAL, medicinal, that hath 
the virtue of curing. 


_ MEDICA'STER, a quack, or peddling phy- 


fician, 

ME'DICATED, mixed with medicinal in- 
gredients, » | 

MEDI'CINABLE, 1 curable, or that may 
be cured. 

2 medicamental, or able to heal. 

ME!DICINE (of Medicina, L. the art of 
phyfick) 1 the art, or ſcience of phyſick. 

2 a remedy, or phyſical compoſition. 

MEDICK-fadder, the name of an herb, ge- 
nerally called Spaniſh trefoil, 

+ MEDVETY (of medietas, L. of medius, 
the middle) a moiety, or half of a thing. 

MEDIO'/CRITY (of mediocritas, L. of me- 
dius the middle) a mean, or moderation, 

T ME'!DISANCE F. ſlander, obloquy, de- 
traction, evil - ſpeaking, railing, reviling, 
vilitying, back- biting, traducing. 

To ME”DiTATE (of meditor, L. of pucheray 
Gr. to muſe, or think f 1 to 
mute, think upon, or forecaſt, 

2 to deviſe before hand. 

MED! YA! TION, profound conſideration. 

MEDITA/TIVE, thoughtful, or given to 
meditation, | 

MEDITERR/ANEFAN (of mediterraneus, L. 
of medius the middle, and terra the land) in 
the middle of the land, 

MEDITERRA NEAN-ſfea, the fea, or 
ſtreights that p.rts Europe from Africa. 

_ MEDIUM L. (of medius the middle) 1 the 

miJ*'- 5 mean. 
2 vor expedient, 

MEU JM (in natural philoſophy) ſignifies 
that peculiar conſtitution cf any ſpace or 
region through which bodies move. Thus 
the Ether is ſaid to be the medium in 
which the planets and heavenly bodies 
more; and water is the medium in which 
fiſhes live. Glaſs is alſo called a medium, 

MUDLAR, a ſort of fruit, not fit to be eaten 
till 'tis rotten, 


MEDLEY, a mixture of odd thia:s, 


MEL 


MEDU'LLARY (of medullarise, L. of ne- 
dulla the marrow) of, or belonging to the 
arrow, 


MEEK, 1 mild, gentle, quiet. 


2 humble, or ſubmiſſive. 
MEEKNESS, 1 gentleneſs, eaſineſs of 
temper. 
2 humility, or lowlineſs. 
MEEN, or MIEN (of mine, F.) preſence, or 
deportment. $f | 
MEER, arrant, or downright. 
MEER, 1 a bound, or limit. 
2 low, marſhy ground, 
3 a pool, or landing water. 
MEER ſauſe, brine. 
MEET, fit, or convenient, 
To MEET, 1 to mealure. 
2 to come to one by chance. 
3 to happen, or fall out. 
4 to come together, 
MEE “TER, rhime, verſe, or meaſure. 


| ME'GACOSM, (of weyaxoou; Gr, of 


{4£ya; great, and x0ou@- the world) a 
great world, 

MEGALO'”GRAPHY (of pwtyaroygatia, 
Gr. of p4£yaXn great, and ygaqw to deſcribe) 
the drawing of pictures at large. 

ME'GRIM, a head-ach coming by fits, 

MELANCHO-LIC, troubled with melan- 
choly, 

MEY/LANCHOULY ſub. (of wereyxoma, Gr. 

of penav®- black, and xoan, choler) 
1 a kind of phrenſy, proceeding from 
the overflowing of black choler. 
2 penſiveneſs, ſadneſs, 
ME”LANCHO”LY adj, 1 ſad, penſive, caſt 
down, 
2 that cauſes melancholy, | 

MELA/SSES, the dregs of ſugar, generally 
called treacle. 

MELCHIZEDCHIANS, a ſect of hereticks 
who held that Melchiſedech was the holy 
ghoſt, 

MELE'/TIANS, a ſect of hereticks' in the 
fourth century, whoſe ring-leader was one 
Meletius, they jciued themſelves to the 
Arians. 

MELICO/TONY, a ſort of yellow peach. 

MYt!/LILOT, the name of an herb. 

To MULIORATE (of melicro, P. of melior, 
better) to improve, or make better. 

MELIOY/RITY, betterneſs. 

MFPLLEAN, or M&/LLEOUS (of melitus, L. 
ot mel honey) of, or like honey. 

MELLI/FEROUS (of mellifer, I.. of mel 
honey, and fero to bear) that bringeth, 
beareth, or maketh honey. 


MELLILUENT, er MELLVFLUOUS (of 


meth fluens, or mellifluns, I.. of mel ho- 
ney, and jus to flow) 1 flowing with 
honey, 
2 eloquent, ſweet of ſpeech, 
MEL. I ISM, honeyed wine. 
MELLOW, 1 zine, ſott, tender. 
2 ſoft 


— * = 
= 
r EMA eclo he eve. ©. e ate, 


MEN 
2 ſoft firokes in painting. 
pretty well in drink. 

MELO/DIOUS, harmonious, muſical or full 

of melody. | L 

ME/LODY (of j4:aw$:a Gr. of e a verſe, 

and dn a ſong) muſick, or harmony. 

ME'"LON,F. the name of a fruit well known, 

To MELT, 1 to liquify, or make fluid, 

2 to liquify, or turn fluid. | 
3 to relent, or be propitious to. 

ME'LWELL, a fort of cod- fiſh. 

MEMBER (of membrum, L. of eg. a- 
part) 1 a limb, or part of a human 
body. 

2 a perſon, or part of a political body. 

3 a branch of any art, or ſcience, 

4 a colon, clauſe, or part of a period, or 
ſentence. _ 

MEMBRANA”CEOQOUS, or MEMBRA'V. 

NEOUS, full of membranes” _ 

MEMBRANE (of membrana, L. the upper 
and little thin skin of any thing) the upper- 
moſt thin skin of any part of the body. 

MEME'NTO, L. remember thou. It is of- 

ten uſed ſubſtantively for a hint, or ſome- 
' thing that awakens the mind. | 

ME”MOIRS, a plain hiſtory of tranſactions 

during the writer's life. 

{ME"MORABLE, worthy to be remembered. 
MEA RA MH, a ſhort note, or to- 
ken, for the better remembring a thing. 
MEMORIAL, 1 that which puts one in 

mind. 
2 a note of ſomething to be remembered. 

MEMORY (of memoria, L. of memor, 
mindful) 1 the faculty of remembring. 

2 remembrance, or calling to mind. 
3 conſciouſneſs, or reflection. 

4 the time within which a thing 18 re- 
membred. 

5 fame, or reputation. 

To MEN ACE (of menacer, F.) to threaten, 

or ſwagger, 

To MEND (of emendo, L. to correct) 1 to 
correct, or free from faults. | 

2 to vamp, or patch. 

3 to reform, or make better. 

4 to repair, as a ſtructure. 

5 to quicken, as to mend one's pace. 

6 to grow better, or reform. 

7 to amend, or grow better, as in ſickneſs. 

ME/NDICANT adj. (of mendicans, L. of 
mendicus, a beggar) begging. 

MENDICANT ſab. a begging frier. 

MENDVCITY, begguy, want, or extream 

verty. 

MENGRF/LIANS, a ſect of the Greek reli- 
gion, ſaving that they baptize not thei, 
children till they are 8 years old. 

MENIAL, domeſtick, or belonging to the 
houtehold, 

MENYSQUS ges (of pion Cr, bttle 
mocns) are thoſe that are cenvex on the one 


R 
form of the enlightened part of the moon, 


1 ba 770 the new. 

| IVER, or MENEVER, a ſor 

being the {kin of a milk- white 4 od Fi 
Muſcovy, | 

ME'NKER, the jaw-bone of a whale. 

MENO#”LOGY (of wmwoayuy Gr. of um 2 
month, and N- a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe 
concerning months, | 

MFE/NOW, a ſmall freſh- water fiſh, 

ME'NSES, L. the flowers, or month! 

cn ny 

UAL, or MEN'STRUOUS 

menſtrualis, L. or menſtruus, I. 45 
Ana month) 1 monthly, or every month, 

2 of, or belonging to womens monthly 
courſes, a 
ME'NSTRUUM (in Chemiſtry) any diffhly. 
ipg, or corroding liquid. er 
ME'NSURABLE, capable of being meaſured, 
ME'NSUR ATION (of menſura, L., a mea- 
ſure) is the art of finding the ſuperficial are; 

or ſolid content; of ſurfaces, and bodies, : 
MENTAGRA, L. (of mentum, L., the chin, 
and a, Gr, a ſeizing on) à foul tetter, 
or ſcab like a ring-worm, which begianeth 
at the chin, and. runneth over the face, 
neck, breaſt, or hands. W 
MENTAL, F. of, or , belonging to the 


mind, 
MENTAL reſervation, a ſeeming to declare 
one's mind, but at the ſame time conceal- 
ing one's real intentions. 
MENTION (of mentio, = of mens to re. 
member) {peaking off. | 
To MENTION, 1 to name, or ſpeak of. 
2 to take notice of, 
ME'NUET, F. a french dance, or the tune 
belonging to it. 
ME'RCANTILE, F. (of mercator, L. a mer- 
chant) belonging to trade, or merchandiſe, 
ME'RCATURE (of mercatura, L. of nerx 
merchandiſe) trade, or merchandiſe. 
MERCA'TOR'S chart, or projection (in Na- 
vigation) is a projection of the globe 
plano, wherein the meridians, parallels, 
and rhumb- lines, are all ſtreight lines, an 
the degrees of longitude are all equally dil- 
tant from one another; but the degrees of 
latitude increaſe towards the poles in the 
ſame proportion that the parallel circles on 
the globe decreaſe. It has its name from one 
Mercator who firſt publiſhed a general map 
according to this projection. But the in- 
vention is owing to our ingenious country- 
man, Mr. Edward Wright. 
MERCATOR's ſailing, is the art of keep- 
ing a ſhip's reckoning on a mercator's chart. 
ME'RCENARY, adj, (of mercenarias, L. of 
merces gains) greedy of gain. 
MERCENARY ſub. an hireling. : 
MERCER (of mercier, F.) one who deals in 
filk, &c. 


fide, and concave-on the other; in the 
L 


ME'RCERY cers S, or Wares. 
RC z mercers goods, zun. 
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MER'CHANDIZE (of marchandiſe, F. of 


mex, L. commodities) 1 trade, traffick, 


or commerce. : 
2 commodities to trade with, | 

To MERCHANDIZE, to trade, or traffick, 

MERCH.\NT, à trader, or wholeſale 

ealer. 

CHAN T- g a trading ſhip. 

MERCHANTABLE, that is fit to be fold. 

MERCHENLAEG, the law of the Merci - 
anz, a people who had formerly a kingdom 
in the middle of England. 

' MERCU'RIAL, brisk, lively, or full of 
mercury. 

MERCURY, 1 the name of a heathen god, 
2 the neareſt planet to the ſun, in our ſo- 

lar ſyſtem. 
4 the title of a news- paper. 
4 a purging plant. 
5 quick -filver, . 
MERCY (of merci, F.) 1 pity, or com- 
paſſion. 
2 pardon, or forgiveneſs. 

MERE, ſee Meer, | | 

MERETRI/CIOUS (of meretricius, L. of 
meretrix, a whore) whoriſh, belonging to 

à whore, | 

MERIWDIAN (of meridies, L. of medius the 
middle, and dies a day) a great circle paſ- 
fing through the poles of the world, and 
both zenith and nadir, croſſing the equi- 
noctial at right angles, and dividing the 
ſphere into two equal parts, one eaſt, the 
other weſt, having its poles in the eaſt and 
weſt points of the horizon, Tis called 
meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes to 
the ſouth part of this circle, *tis then mid- 

day, or high-noon, called in Latin meridies, 
from whence it is derived. Thus the pri- 
mitive circle, fig. 6. is the meridian of 
the place whoſe zenith is Z. 

Fir} MERIDIAN, is that from whence the 
longitude of places is reckoned z which is va- 
rious according to the fancy of the geo- 

gtapher. 

MER DIAN on the globe, is repreſented by 
the brazen circle, in which the globe hangs 
and turns, 


MURIDIAN-line, is the common ſection of | 


the meridian, and the plane of the hoti- 
z0n, and fo runs on north and ſouth. 
MERIDIAN- altitude, is the altitude of a 


heavenly obje& when it isin the meridian 5 


which is the greateſt altitude it- will have 
that day. Thus RH, is the meridlan 
altitude of the object R. See fig. 6. 
MERIDIAN magnetical, is a great circle 
Pa1ur% through or by the magnetical poles ; 
to watch meridians, the compaſs (if not 
Otherwiſe hindr-o) hath reſpect. 
YERVDIONAL fouthern, or that lies to- 
ward the ſouth, | 
MERIDIONAL diſtance (in navigation) is 
the diſtance of one place from the meridian 
cf another, meaſured in the arch of the 


MES 
parallel of latitude paſſing through thems 
and 1s intercepted between them, 
MERIDIONAL parts, miles, or minutes, 8 
navigation) are the parts by which the 
meridians in Mercator's chart do increaſe, 


as the parallels of latitude decreaſe, 
MEY'RILS, a boyiſh play. 


{ MERIT (of meritum, L. of mereo to deſerve) 


1 deſert, either in a good or bad leaſe, 
2 the worth, value, or excellency of a 
thing. 
3 a kindneſs, favour, or good turn. 
To ME RIT, to deſerve, or be worth of 
either good or bad. 

MERITO/RIOUS, deſerving, or full © 
merit. | 
ME'RITOT, a ſwinging in bell-ropes, and 

ſuch like, WE 
ME'RKIN, counterfeit hair for women's 
privy parts, 
MERLIN, a fort of hawk. 


ME'RLON, F. (in fortification) is that part 


of the parapet which is terminated by two 
embraſures of a battery; ſo that its height 
and thickneſs is the ſame with that of the 


parapet; but its breadth is ordinarily nine 


foot on the inſide, and fix on the out. It 
ſerves to cover thoſe on the battery from the 
| enemy. 

ME'RMAID (of mer F. the ſea, and maid 
Eng.) a fabulous monſter, having the up- 
per parts like a woman, and. the lower 
parts like a fiſh, 

MERRIMENT, merry-making. 

ME'RRY, 1 gay, chearful, or jocund. 

2 pleaſant, or diverting. 

MERRY ewvinps, a fly in Barbadoes, very 
troubleſome in the night. 

ME'RSION (of mer/iv, L. of merſo to drown, 
or overwhelm) a ducking, or plunging un- 
der water, 

MESENTE'RIC, belonging to the meſen+ 
teig, 

MESENTE'RIUM, or MESENTERY (of 
meſenterium, L.) the double skin faſtening 
the bowels to the back, and to one another. 

ME'SLIN, ME'SCELIN, or Ma'sLIN, 
mixed corn, as wheat, rye, &c. to make 
bread. : 

MESNE, or MESNE-lord, a lord of a ma- 
nour, that holds of a ſuperior lord. 

MESOL A BIUM (of jar oNafticy Gr. of 
ue 0; the middle, and nafuy to take) a 
mathematical inſtrument for finding mean 
proportionals, | 

MESS, 1 a dith of any thing ſerved up at 

table. 
2 portion, or ſhare of meat. 

ME'SSA, Ital. are particulat pieces of divine 
muſick, frequently made uſe of in the Ro- 
man church. 


| ME'SSAGE, F. an errand. 


MESSEN GER, f one that goes on an errand. 
2 an ambaſſador, or envoy, 
3 a purluivant, or ſeijeant. 
M m MES- 
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MET 
WESSENGERS of the excheguer, officers of 
that court, who attend the lord trea- 
ſurer, to carry his letters and orders. 
King's MESSENGERS, officers who attend 
the ſ-cretary of ſtate, to carry diſpatches 
and alſo to take into cuſtody tate priſoners, 
MESSENGER of the preſs, one who by order 
of the court ſearches printing-houſes, book - 
ſelleis ſhops, &c. in order to diſcover ſedi- 


tious books, or pamphlets, 
MESSVAH, or MESSIAS (of PH Heb. 


the anointed) the name of our bleſſed lord and | 


—_ ſaviour, 
ME'SSUAGE, a dwelling houſe, or tene- 
ment, with ſome adjacent land aſſigned to 
the ule thereof, 

MESTVZO's, the breed of Spaniards with 
Americans, 

MFETAGE, meaſuring of coals, 

ME'TAL, F. (of metallum, L. of pra with, 


and a, Gr. other) a well compacted : 


ſubſtance dug out of the bowels of the 
earth; as gold, filver, &c. 

METAL (in gunnery) the outſide, or ſurface 
of a piece of ordinance z when the mouth 
of a piece of ordinance lies lower than her 
breech, they ſay, ſhe lies under metal; but 
If the lies truly level, point blank, or right 
with the mark, they ſay ſhe lies right with 
her metal. 

METALLIC, of, or belonging to metals. 

MYT/TALLIST, one that works in the mines, 
or is skilful in metals. h 

METALLO”GRAPHY (of puereMoyeatia, 
Gr. of wtraracy metal, and yeapw to 
write) a treatiſe, or deſcription of metals. 

METALLU'RGY (of prranauena, Gr. 
of /4.:7a10y metal, and egyov work) the 
art of working on, or melting metals, 

METAMORPHISTS, a name given to thoſe 
ſacramentarians who affirmed that the body 
of Chriſt aſcended into heaven wholly dei- 

- fled. 

To METAMO/RPHIZE (of perajuorpom, 
Or. of Aera and Ah a form) to tranſ- 
form, or change from one ſhape to another. 

AZE TI HO RPIUO SIS, Gr. transformation, 
or changing ſrom one ſhape into another. 

METAMORPTIOSIS (among naturaliſts) is 


applied to the various changes an animal 


undergoes both in its formation and growth; 
and allo to the various ſhapes ſeme inſets 
in particular paſs through, as the filk- 
Worm, &c. 

METAPHOR (of prrapexn, Gr. of 
tr νj, to transfer) a rhetorical figure, 
when a word is tranſlates from its proper 


lignificatien to another more ornamental, er 


acute. 
MESTAPHOYRICAL, figurative, or be- 
longing to a metaphor, | 
METAPHRASIS, Gr. (of peera with, and 
S:a7w, to ſpeak) the tranſlating word for 
Wor ! 

ME'TAiTHY'SICAL, of, or belonging to 
metaphylics, | 


MET 

METAPHY'SICS (of weraperire, Or, of 
Auer beyond, and $voiun the knowledge 
of nature) is a ſcience which treats of entity 
and its properties, or the ſcience of imma. 
terial beings. 5 | 

To METE (of metior, L. of {tTetw, Cr, 
to meaſure) to meaſure, 

| METEGAVEL, 3 a rent, of old paid in 

victuals. - 

| METEMPSYCHOSIS, Gr. (of ira with, 

av into, and Juxow to give life) the tran(. 

migration, or paſſing of the ſoul from one 
body to another, 

| METE'MPSYCHI, Gr. a ſect of hereticks, 
who in imitation of Pythageras, &c, held 
the doctrine of tranſmigration, 

ME'TEOR 3 (of Aer ,, Gr, of ira 
over, and azigw to lift up) an imperfect 
body of vapours drawn up into the air, u heie 
it exhibits different forms. 

Airy-METEORS, are ſuch as are bred in 
flatuous and ſpirituous exhalations, as winds, 

Fiery-MET EORS, are thoſe which conſiſt of 
a fat and ſulphurous kindled ſmoke, 23 
lightning, &c. | 

Watery-METEORS, are compoſed of va- 
pours, ſeparated from each other by means 
of heat, and variouſly modified, as rain, 
hail, ſnow, &c. | 

METEORO”LOGIST, one skill'd in, or 
who writes a treatiſe of meteors. 

METEORO”LOGY (of psrewgohopia, Gr, 
of A e a meteor, and Aoyia a diſ- 

courſe) a diſcourſe, or treatiſe of meteors, 

METHE'GLIN, a fort of mead, or drink 
made of honey, &c. 

METHOD (of aefod&-, Gr. of pira, 
according to, and oJog a way) 1 a ready 
way, or manner, an orderly diſpoſing ct 
things. 

2 way, or manner, | 

METHO”DICAL, orderly, or according to 
method. 

To ME THODISE, or to ME/THODIZE, 
to put into method, or range into order. 

MEVTHODIST, 1 one that treats ef me- 
thod or order. 

2 a fanatick, or one that pretends to be 
inſpired. 

METC/NICK cycle, See Oel of the on. 

METONYU”MICAL, of, or belonging {9 
the figure metonymy. 

ME/TONYMY (of petrwruia, Cr. of 
fra another, and ovopya'n name) 2 rhet0- 
rical figure, when the cauſe is put for che 
effect, che ſubjeR for the adjunct, or con- 

trarily, &c. . 8 

MEI TUPE, 2 Gr. (in architecture) * 
ſquare ſpacè between the rriglyphs of che 
Dorick freeze, which among the en 
uſed to be adorned with the heads of beat's, 
baſcns, vaſes, and other inſtruments 41. 
in focrificing. A dem-metope 18 4 3 


ſomew hat leſs than half a metope, 2“ the 
cot ner of the Doric irceace. ö 
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METOPOUSCOPY (of prrwroguomria, Gr» 


of ur the forehead, and oxo7zw to 
view) the art of telling men's natures, er 
fortunes, by looking in their faces. 
METRE, or ME/TER, 1 cadence, or the 
meaſure of verſes, 
2 2 Turkiſh meaſure, containing ſome- 
thing more than 5 pint: of oor meaſure, 


 METRO"POLIS, G. (of Ang a mother, 


and Song a city) the chief, head, or mo- 
ther eity. 


METROPOLITAN, adj. of, or belonging 


to a metropolis. 

METROPOLITAN, ſub, an archbiſhop, fo 
called becauſe his ſee is the metropolis of 
the province. 

METROPOLITAN and primate of all Eng- 
land, is a title uſually given to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 

METROPOLITAN and primate of England, 
is a title uſually given to the archbiſhop of 
York, 

\IETTADEL, a meaſure of wine at Flo- 
rence, &c, containing one quart and near 
half a pint, two whereof make a flaſk, 

METTLE, 1 fire, briſkneſs, life. 

2 ſtoutneſe, courage, vigour, 
MEW, 1 a ſea-bird ſo called. 
2 2 place where hawks are kept, 
To MEW (of maer, F.) 1 to caft the horns, 
u a ſtag, Ke. 
2 to ſhed the feathers, as a hawk, &c, 
3 to caſt the ſkin, as a ſnake, &c. 
4 to cry like a cat, 

To MEW p, to ſhut up, or confine, 

ME'Z2Z0-tinto, It, a particular way of en- 
graving pictures on copper-plates, 

MAMA, G. (in Phyſic) is a contagious 

infection in the blood and ſpirits, as in the 
plague, &c. but it is more particularly ap- 
plied to ſuch particles as ariſe from epide- 
mical diſtempers, and affect people at a 
diſtance. 

MICE, the plural of 5 5 

MICHAELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael 
= arch-angel, obſerved on the 29th of 
September. 

To MICHE, to hide, or ſculk about. 

MIcKLE, much. 


MICROCOSM (of il, C. of Al- 


x22; little, and #275 the world) a little 
world, or tae body of a man. 


MI2ROCOSMO'GRAPHY (of Anger little, 


$:7/:2; the world, and Yeapn deſcription) a 
dec plan of the little world, or of man, 
MICROCOU'STICS (of puuxces little, and 

24971 hearing) inftruments to help the 

12artng, 
MICROUGRAPHY (of tue ſmall, and 
/;%91 deicription, G.) the deſcription cf 
tas parts or properties of ſuch very ſmall 
objects, as are only diſcernible by means 
© 2 microſcope, ; 
MICROU"METER (of wings; little, and As- 

de meaſure) 15 an inſtrument fitted to 


MIL 
a large teleſcope in the focus of the ob- 
ject glaſs, for meaſuring the apparent dia- 
meters of the celeſtial bodies, and ſmall 
diſtances that do not exceed a degree, cr a 
degree and an half, | 
MI'CROPHONES 3 (of jaixgs; little, and 
$wyn a voice, or ſound) are inflruments 
contrived to magnify ſmall ſounds, 
MICROSCOPE 3. (of Ain little, and 
oxmMEw to view) is a dioptric inftrument, 
by which minute objefts are very much 
augmented, and ſeen diſtinctly. Some of 
theſe inftruments are ſingle ones, as having 
but one ſmall lens, others are compound 


ones, confiſting of ſeveral lenſes. 
MI D- DAY, noon, or the middle of the day. 


MIDDLE, 1 the midft, 


2 the midſt of one's body, 
MIDDLE /atitude (in Navigation) is the half 


ſum of the latitude failed from, and that 


the ſhip is in. =: 
MIDDLE {latitude ſailing (in Navigation) is 
the manner of ſolving the ſeveral caſes of 


Mercator's failing, without the meridional. 


parts, by taking the middle latitude ; and 

this nearly agrees with Mercator's ſailing. 

MIDGE, 1 a gnat, or inſect. 
2 a very ſmall ſort of fiſh, 

MUIDRIFF, a ſkin, or membrane which ſe- 
Ow the heart and lungs from the lower 

J. a 

MI/DSHIP. men, are officers on board a ſhip 
of war; their ſtation, when on the watch, 
is on the quarter-deck, &c. they mind the 
braces, look out, and give the word of 
command from their ſuperior officers, 
They are generally gentlemen upon thcir 
preferment, 

MIDSUMMER day, the feſtival of St, John 
the baptiſt, being the 24th of June. 

MIDWALL, a bird that eats bees, 

MIDWIFE, one who delivers women in Ja- 
bour. | a 

MIGHT, power, or ability. 

MG HTV, adj. powerful, or puiTint, 

MIGHTY, ade. very, or extremely. 


| MIGRA'TION (of mpratio, L. of migio to 


ſhift his habitation) a removing frem one 
place to another, or changing the habitation. 
MILCH, giving milk. 
MILD, 1 gentle, moderate. 
2 indulgent, kind. 
3 ſoft to the taſte. 
4 fair, not tempeſt uous. 
MILDERNEX, a fort of ſail- cloth. 
MVLDEW, 1 a kind of dew that falls on 
wheat, hops, &c. and hinders its growth, 
unleſs waſhed off by the rain, 
2 ſpots in chbaths, &c. 
MUVLDEWED, 1 blaſted, or corrupted with 
mildew, 
2 ſpotted, or ſtain'd. 
MILE, the diſtance of 8 furlongs, or 1766 
yards, | 
M m3 | MII.- 
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MILFO IL, the herb yarrow. 
MILITANT (of militans, L. of mules a fol- 
dier) fighting, or combating, 


MVLITARY (of militaris, L. of miles a ſol- 


dier) watlike, or belonging to ſoldiers or 
war, 

MILITARY architeure, the ſame as fortifi- 
cation. 

MILITARY execution, is the ravaging and 
deſtroying a country that refuſes to pay con- 
tributions. 

MILITIA, L. troops of citizens and coun- 
try people, for the defence of their country. 

MILK, a wei] known food. 

MILK-/:p, 1 one that is ruled by his wife. 
2 a coward, or poltron. 

MVLKY way, is a broad white path, or track, 
encompaſſing the whole heavens, and ex- 
ten ling itſelf in ſome places with a double 
path; but for the moſt part fingle. 
Some of the ancients, as Ariſtotle, &c. 
imagined that this path conſiſted only of a 
certain exhalation hanging in the air; but 
by the teſeſcopical obſervations it hath been 
diſcovered to conſiſt of an infinite number 
of fixed ſtars, different in ſituation and 
magnitude, from the confuſed mixture of 
whoſe light its white colour is ſuppoſed to 
be occafioned. 

MILL, an engine for grinding corn, &c. 

MILL-LEAT, / a trench to convey water 
to or from a mill, 

MILLENARIANS, or MILLENARIES 
(of millennium, L. of mille a thouſand and anni 
years) ſectaries who believe that Chriſt ſhall 
return to the earth, and reign over the 
faithful 1000 years before the end of the 

World. 

MILLENER (of mille a thouſand) a ſeller of 
ribbons, gloves, fans, &c. | 

MILLER, one who grinds corn, &c, 

MIYELER's thumb, a ſmall river fiſh. 

ATPLLET, F. (of milium, L. of mille a thou- 
ſand) a kind of ſmall grain, or corn ſome- 
times called hirſe. 

M7LLION, F. 1 ten hundred thouſand, 
2 a fruit generally called muſk melon. 
MILL-rez, a Portugal coin, worth 6 s. 8 d. 

halfpenny, ſterling. 

MILREE, or MILREA, a meaſure of wine 
and oil, in the ſouthern parts of France, 
equal to 17 gallons of our meaſure 

MILT, 1 the fpleen, 

2 the ſoft roe of fiſhes, 

MIVMIC (of pipeog, G. of πẽÜæ at to imi- 
tate) 1 a buftocn, that imitates and ri- 
dicules other people, 

2 a farce, or mock comedy. 

To MIM. C, to imitate, in order to expoſe. 
UWMICAL, apiſh, or like a buffoon. 

To MINCE (of mincer, F.) 1 to cut ſmall. 
2 to affect, or not ſpeak plain, 

MVNCING, x cutting imall. 

2 an affected, or finical motion of the bo- 
dy in walking, 


MIN 


MIND, 1 the ſoul, or the underftanding, 
2 the memory, or remembrance, 

3 affection, or paſſion, 
4 ſentiment, or opinion. 
c will, or deſire, 
6 purpoſe, or reſolution. 
To MIND, 1 to mark or conſider, to take 
notice of, 
2 to look after, or take care of, 
3 to put in mind, or bring to remembrance, 
4 to purpoſe, or be minded, 

MINE, pron. of or belonging to me, | 

M'NE, F. the place where metals, &c, are 
digged. 

MINE (in Fortification} is a hole dug, or 
made by a pioneer under the rampart, or 
uncer the face of the baſtion, whereto 
there are ſeveral winding paſſages ; when 

it is finiſhed, divers barrels of powder are 
placed therein, together with a train or 
ſauciſſe ; and the quantity of powder is 
proportioned to the height and weight of 
the body to be blown up. ; 

There are alſo mines ſprung in the field, 
which are called Fougades, 

MINE dial, is a box and needle, with 2 
braſs ring divided into 360 degrees, with 
ſeveral dials graduated thereon, generally 
made for the uſe of miners, 

MINERAL, adj. of, or belonging to mines, 

or of the nature of minerals, 

MINERAL (of minerale, L. of mirera a 
mine) a hard body dug out of the earth, 
or mines, being part of a metalline and 
part of a ſtony ſubſtance, and ſometimes 
ſalt and ſulphur intermixed with the other, 

MINERALS T, one {kill'd in minerals. 

MINERA”LOGY (of minera, L. a mine, 
and Acoyiz, G. a diſcourſe) a diſcoutle, or 
deſcription of mines, or minerals, 

| MYNERS, men who work in mines. 
MINEVER (of menu-wair, F.) a fort ef 
fur, 

MINE'RY 4, L. the heathen goddeſs af 
wiſdom, learning, arts and arms. 

To MUNGLE, to mix, or blend together. 

MINGCLE-MANGLE, a confuſed mixture 

1I"NIATURE, F. the art of drawing 
pictures in ſmall, and in water- colours. 

MINIM, 1 a ſort of brown, tawny, et 

dark colour, | TI 
2 (in Muſic) is equal to half a ſemibriere. 

MINIMES, F. an order of monks. 

MINION (of mignon, F.) a darling, or fi- 
vourite, 3 

MINION, a ſort of cannon, and is either 

large or ordinary. A large minion, or one 
of the longeſt ſize, has its bore three inches 
and a quarter diameter, and is a thouſand 
pound weight. Its charge is three ee 
of a pound of powder ; its ſhot three wnenes 
diameter, and weighs three pounds three 
quarters; its length eight foot, and 15 


level range an hundred ard twenty five paces 
The ordinary minion, is three * 
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Jameter in bore, and weighs about 800 | 


pounds weight. It is ſeven foot long ; its 
load two pounds and an half of powder; 
its ſhot near three inches diameter, and 
weighs three pounds and four ounces ; and 
it ſhoots point-blank 120 paces. _ 

To MI/NISH (of minuo, L. of minus leſs) 
to take away, or make leſs, | 
MINISTER, L. 1 a parſon, or clergyman, 
2 2 counſellor of ſtate, or one entruſted 

with the affairs of the government. 

4 an ambaſſador, or reſident at a prince's 

court. | | 
2 ſervant, or agent. 

To MINISTER (of miniſtro, L. to ſerve) to 
officiate, to ſerve. . 

MINISTRY, 1 the minifters of ſtate. 

2 pre-ching, or the office of a clergyman. 
MENIUM, L. red- lead. | 
MINKS, or MUNNEKIN, 1 a proud min- 

cing laſs. | / 

2 2 little pin. 

MINNING days, anniverſary days, when 
ſome office was ſaid for the ſoul of the de- 
ceaſed, 

MINNINGS of a diſeaſe, the previous, or 
foregoing ſymptoms of at, 

VOR, L. adj. 1 the leſſer, 

2 the younger, 

MINOR, ſub. 1 one under age, or in his 

minority. 

2 (in Logic) the latter part of a ſyllogiſm, 

or logical argumentation. 

MINO”RITY, non-age, or being under age. 

MINORS, MINORTVTES, or Friers MI- 
NORS, the friers of the order of St, 

Francis, ſo called by the rules of their 
order. 

MINO'VERY (of main-euvre, F.) a certain 
treſpaſs committed by a man's handy-work 
in the foreſt ; as an engine to catch deer, 
Ke. 

MINSTER, a monaſtery, or conventual 
church. N 

MINSTREL (of meneſtrier, F.) a player on 
2 muſical inſtrument, 

MINT, 1 the name of an herb, 

2 the place where money is coined, 

To MINT, to coin money, 

MINUTE, adj. (of minutus, L. of minus leſs) 
mall, little. 

dl. ſub, 1 the ſixtieth part of an 

our. . 

2 a moment, or inſtant. 

3 the ſixtieth part of a degree, 
UVWNUTES, 1 firſt draughts, 

2 ſhort notes of a thing, 

To MINUTE, to write down in a book of 
memorandums, 

N MINU!'TION (of minutio, L. of minuo to 
lefſen) a miniſhing, or leflening, 

MINN, a preciſe, or prim girl, 

MIVRACLE (of miraculum, L. of miror to 
marvc!) a wonder, or ſome extraordinary 

\ | | 


MIS 

| effect, which ſeems above the power of 

nature, 

MIR AnCULOUS, 1 done by a miracle, 

2 wonderful, ſurprizing, admirable, 

MIRE, 1 dirt, or mud, 

2 a bog, or quagmire, 

MIRT/FICAL (of mirificus, L. of mirus won- 
derful, and facio to make) wonderful, ad- 
mirable, miraculous, 

MIRO"BOLAN, F. a ſort of plumb, 

MIRROUR (of miroir, F.) 1 a looking-glafs, 

or any poliſhed ſurface that reflects the 
rays of light, | 
2 a pattern, or example. 

MIRROUR F/one, a ſtone in Muſcovy, which 
repreſents the image of that which is ſet 
behind it, 

MIRTH, joy, gaiety, good humour. 

- MIS, an inſeparable prepoſition, implying 
ſome defect, or error. 

MISACCEPTA'TION, a wrong apprehen- 
fion of a thing, 

R 1 misfortune, or ill- 

luck. 
2 (in Law) is the killing of a man, part- 
ly by negligence, and partly by chance. 

MISAD—VI CE, bad counſel, or wrong advice. 

To MISADVVSE, to give bad counſel, or 
perverſe advice. 

MISA/NTHROPIST (of pucrartewror, G. 
of uit to hate, and avIgaro; a man) 2 
man-hater, | 

MISA/NTHROPY, the hating of men. 

To MISA'?PPREHE/ND, not to underſtand 
rightly. | 

To MISA/PPLY, to make a wrong appli- 
cation, 

To MISBECO ME, not to become, 

| To MISBEHA'VE, to behave very ill. 

To MISBELIE VE, to diſtruſt, or not be- 
lieve. 


| 


2 to abuſe by ill language, 
To MISCA'RRY, 1 to bring forth a child 
before the time. 
2 not to ſucceed. 
3 to be loſt. | 
MISCELLA/NEOUS (of mi ſcellaneus, L. of 
mi ſcellus mixed, or mingled) mixed together 
| without order, 
MI'SCELLANIES, collections upon ſeveral 
ſubjects. 
MISCHA/NCE, a diſaſter, or croſs accident. 
1 MISCHIEF, 1 hurt, or damage. 
2 misfortune, or accident, 
a ſcurvy trick. 
MISCHIE/VOUS, 1 hurtful, or pernicious, 
2 unlucky, or full of malice, 
MISCHIE'VOUSNESS, 1 malice, or wic- 
| kedneſs. 
2 malignity, or miſchievous quality. 
To MIS-CITE. See to M:ſquore. 
To MISCONCETVE, to miſapprehend, or 
not rightly underſtand, 
| MIS. 


To MISCA/LL, 1 to give one a wrong name. 
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MIS | 

MISCONTE'CTURE, a falſe conjecture, or 
wrong gueſs, ; 

MISCONSTRU/CTION, a wrong interpre- 
tation. | 

To MISCO'NSTRUE, to interpret amiſs, 
or put a wrong meaning on. 

To MiS-COU'NSEL. See to Miſadviſe. 

To MISCOUNNT, to miftake, or mifreckon. 

MISCREANT 3 (ef mecreant, F.] an infi- 
del, or unbelieyer. Q 

MIS-DEE'\), a fault, treſpaſs, or crime, 

To MIS-DEE/M, to judge amiſs. 

To MISDE MEAN, to behave amifs, 

MISDEMEANOUR, a fault, or crime. 

To MISDO/, to do amiſs, ; 

To MISDOVUBT, to ſuſpect, or miſtruſt, 

MISE, 1 expence, or charges. 

2 a tribute, or cuſtomary preſent, which 
the people of Wales give to every new 
king, or prince, at his eatrance into 
that principality. 

3 a tax, or ſubſidy. 

4 a meaſe or meſſuage. 

MTISER, L. a covetous wretch. 

MISERABLE (of miferabilis, L. of miſer 

pitiful) 1 poor, wretched, unfortunate, 

2 niggardly, ſordid, 

3 hard, cruel, 

4 ſad, terrible. 

5 pitiful, lamentable, or that raiſeth com- 

paſſion. | 

MISERE'RE, L. i. e. have mercy ; a title 
given to the 51ſt pſalm, uſually called the 
pſalm of mercy ; it is fo called from its be- 
ginning with this word in the Latin, 

MISERERE mei, L. (among Phyſicians) a 
cholic, or vehement pain in the guts. 

MI'SERY (of miſeria, L. of miſer woful) 
1 calamity, affliction, 

2 poverty, or indigence, 

3 ſad condition. 

4 pain, or torture. ö 

Ty MISESTEE'M, to contemn, or diſre- 
pect. 

MISFORTUNE, miſchance, diſaſter, ad- 
verſity. ö 

To MISG I VE, to preſage, divine, or ꝑueſs. 

To MISGO'V ERN, to govern, or rule amiſs. 

MISHA/P, miſchance, accident, or difaſier. 

To MISHEA'R, to miſunderſtand, or not 
hear aright, 

MVSHMASH, a hotch-potch, or confuſed 
mixture of things, 

To MISIMPLO'Y, to inzploy one's ſelf in 
an idle, or fooliſh manner, 

To MISINFO'RM, to give a wrong infor- 
mation, or ſpread a falſe report. 

To MISINTE'/RPRET (of mis wrong, and 
interpretor, L. to explain) to explain amils, 
or give a wrong interpretation of, 

To MISJU'DGE, to judge amiſs, or give 2 
wrong tudgment ef, 


To MVSLE, to rain in ſma!l drops, 5 


| 


MIS hs 


To MISLEA'D, to ſeduce, deceive, or be. 


auile. 
MYSLETOE, a ſhrub that grows in an oz 
apple- tree, & cc. 
To MISLTKE, to diſſike, or not approve ef. 
To MiSM ANAG E, to act imprudently, 
MISMA”/NAGEMENT, ill conduct. 
To MISNA ME. See to Miſcall, - 
MISO'G AMIST, a marriage-hater, 
MISOUGAMY (of pucoyawua, G. of gf 
to hate, and yawog marriage) a hatine 
of marriage, : ” 
To MISPLA'CE, to put a thing out of, ot 
in a wrong place. 
To MISPRYUNT, to print wrong, 
MISPRI'SION, overſight, or neglect. 
MISPRUVSION of treaſon, is the not reveal. 
ing treaſon when we know it to be com- 
mitted, | 
To MISPROPO'RTION, to proportion 
wrong. 
To MISS OO TE, to make a wrong cita- 
tion, 
To MISRECRKON, to count, or reckon 
wrong. 
To MISREPRESENT, to give a falſe cha- 
racter of, or not repreſeht fairly, 
MISRU'LE, diforder, or miſgovernment, 
Lord of MISRULE, 1 the manager of a 
club at a merry-making, 
2 the leading perſon in a diſturbance, 
MISS, 1 a young lady. 
2 a kept miſtreſs, or lady of pleaſure, 
To MISS, 1 not to hit, as a mark. 
2 to fail, or miſcarry, 
3 to ſkip, or omit, 
4 to want, or not to find, 
5 to be out in one's judgment. 
6 to know or feel the loſs of. 
7 not to take fire, as a gun. 
MI'SSAL (of miffale, L. of miſſa the maß) 
a maſs- book, or one that contains the ce- 
remonies of the popiſh maſs. 
To MISSHAPE, to disfigure, or deform. 
MISSION (of miffio, L. of mitto to ſend) a 
ſending. 
MISSIONARY, one that is ſent to preach 
the goſpel. 
MI'SSIVE, ſub. a letter, or epiſtle. 
MI'SSIVE, adj. (of miffilis, L. of mitts to 
throw, or fling) that may be thrown, caſt, 
hurled, or flung, : 

To MISSPE/ND, to laviſh, or ſquander 
away. 
MISSU'RA, L. about to fend, a name given 

to ſeveral ſuperſtitious ceremonies uſed by 
the Roman catholicks, to recommend 
diſmiſs a dying perſon. 
MIST, a fog, or thick vapour. 
MISTA'KE, an overſight, or blunder. | 
To MISTAKE, 1 to be out, or commit an 
ertor. 
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MIX 


2 to take one thing for another, 
not to underſtand, : 
4 to looſe, or go out of; as to miſtake 
one's way. 
MI!STERY. See Myſtery. 
To MISTIME, to do a thing out of ſeaſon. 
MISTRESS (of maitrefſe, F.) x the mana- 
ger of a family, ; 
2 a ſwe#t-heart, or kept-miſtreſs. 
4 a title given to gentlewomen, and others, 
4 poſſeſt of any quality. 
an clay at tennis. | 
To MISTRU'ST, to diſtruſt, or ſuſpect. 
To MISUNDERSTA'ND, to take a thing 
wrong, 
To MISUSE, 1 to make an ill uſe of, 
2 to abuſe, or treat ill. 
MITE, 1 an ancient ſmall coin about the 
third part of a farthing. 
2 an inſect breeding in cheeſe, &c. 


| 


3 a weevil, or little worm that eats out | 


the pith of corn, 
4. ort of vermin breeding about the heads 
and necks of hawks, 

MITER, See Mitre. 

MTHRIDATE (from its inventor Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus) a confection that is a 
reſervative againft poiſon. 

To MUTIGATE (of ui, L. of mitis 
gentle) 1 to aſſwage, ſoften, or allay. 

2 to pacify, or reconcile, . 

MTRAL, belonging to the mitre, 

MUTRE, (of mirra, L. a turbant) a bonnet, 

or turbant, worn by biſbops, 

MITRE (ia Architecture) is the workmens 
term for an angle that is juſt forty-five de- 
grees, or half a right one; and if it be a 
quarter of a right-angle, they call it a 
half-mitre. 

MITRED, wearing a mitre. | 

MITTENS (of mtaines, F.) gloves without 
nnvers, i 

MU!TIMTS, L. 1 a warrant from a juſtice 

of peace to ſend a perſon to priſon. 
2 a writ whereby records as ſent from one 
court to another, 

To MIX (of miſceo, L. to mingle) to mix, 
or blend together, 

MISEN, a dunghill, or heap of dung. 

MN, 1 mingled, or blended together, 

2 diverſtfied with ſeveral colours. 

MLT body (in Philoſophy) is a body com- 
pounded by nature, as a mineral, vege- 
table, &c. | 

MIX rumber, is one that is part an integer, 
or whole number, and part a fraction; as 
4 or +, &c, 

MIXT-AIaed figure, is one conſiſting of ſtreight 
and crooked lines. 

NMT angle, is an angle which is formed by 

due rigſit line, and one curved one. 

Mix F ratio, or proportion, is when the ſam 
ot Ws antecdent aid conſequent is. come 


MOD 


pared with the difference between the ale 


tecedent and conſequent z as if 


-b: 4 — :: : od. 
MIX'T riebes, tithes of butter, cheeſe, milk, 
Ke. and of the young of cattle. 


| MIZ-MAZE, a labyrinth, or place full of 


intricate turnings and windings, 

To MIZZLE, See to Miſle, 

MOAN, See Mone. : 

MOAT, 1 a ſmall indivifible body, ſuch as 

play in the ſun-beams, 
2 a ditch, or trench. 

MOAT (in Fortification) is a hollow place 
or ditch dug round a town, or fortreſs that 
is to be defended ; wherefore the depth 
and breadth often depends upon the nature 
of the ſoil, according as it is marſhy or 
rocky : but moats in general are between 
fixteen and twenty two fathom broad, and 
from fifteen; to twenty five foot deep. 

Dry MOAT, is that which is deſtitute of 
water, and ought to be deeper than one 
that is full of water. 

Lined MOAT, is that whoſe ſcarp and coun- 
terſcarp are caſed with a wall of maſons- 
work, lying in talus, or a flope. 


Flat-bottom'd MOAT, is that which hath 


no ſloping, its corners being ſomewhat 
rounded, All moats muſt be well flank'd, 
and in general ſo wide, as that no ladder, 
tree, &c. can reach a-croſs them, If the 
moat be dry, or has but little water in it, 
there is generally another ſmall trench cut 
quite along the middle of it. | 
MOB, 1 the rabble, or giddy multitude, 
2 a ſort of cap worn by women. 


To MOB a perſon, to expoſe him to the fury 


of the rabble, 


MO'BBY, a drink in the Weſt Indies made 


of the roots of potatoes, 

MOBILITY (of mobilitas, L, of mobilis 
moveable) 1 moveableneſs, or aptneis to 
move, | 

2 changeableneſs, or inconſtancy. 
3 a mob, rabble, or giddy multitude, 

MOCK, a laughing- ſtock. 

To MOCK, 1 to make game, or laugh at. 

2 to deceive, or abuſe, 
3.to play the wanton. 

MOCKADEF'ES, weavers thrums. 

MODE (of modus, L. of N, Heb. a mea- 
ſure) 1 metbod, way, or manner. 

2 faſhion of cloaths. 

MODEL, a pattern, or example. 

To MODEL, 1 to delineate, or draw the 
out- lines. 

2 to diſpoſe the parts of. 

MO”DERATE (of naderatus, L. of moderer 
to govern) 1 temperate, ſober, within 
bou1%, 

2 mild, 
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M OD 
2 mild, not too ſevere, | 
3 middling, ordinary, within bounds, not 
too great, 
To MODERATE (of moderor, L. of modus a 
rule)'r to govern, rule, manage, or guide, 
2 to temper, allay, or qualify. 
3 to diminiſh, leſſen, or abate. 
4 to decide, or make vp a difference. 
to be temperate, or uſe moderation. 
MODERATOR, 1 a governor, ruler, or 
guide, 
2 the prefident of an aſſembly. 

MOY'DERN (of medernus, L. of modo even 
now) new, or of this time. 

MODERNS, thoſe of the preſent age, in op- 
poſition to the ancients, 

MO/DEST (of modeſtus, L. of modus order) 
x ſober, temperate. 

2 honeſt, chaſte, 
3 baſhful, not impudent. 
4 reaſonable, not too large. 

MO”'DESTY, 1 ſoberneſs, or moderation. 
2 chaſtity, or honeſty. 

3 orderly behaviour, obſervation of deco- 
rum, as to time and place of actions. 

4 baſhfulneſs, or ſhamefacedneſs, 

5 a piece of cambrick, &c. over a woman's 
boſom, | 

MO'DICUM, L. a ſmall pittance, a mouth- 
ful, a little matter, 

MODI'FICABLE, capable of modification, 

MODIFICA'TION (of modificatio, L. of 

modus a due proportion) 1 meaſuring, 
or bringing into meaſure. 
2 reſtriction, or limitation, | 
To MO'DIFY, 1 to limit, qualify, or re- 
gulate. 
2 (in Philoſophy) to give the modality, or 
manner of exiſtence. 

MODILLONS, F. (in Architecture) are 
little inverted conſoles under the ſoffit or 
bottom of the drip, in the Ionic, Compo- 
ſite, and Corinthian cornices, and ought to 
correſpond to the middle of the co'umns, 
Theſe are particularly affected in the Corin- 
thian order, where they are always enriched 
with carved works. In the Ionic and Com- 
poſite orders they are more ſimple, having 
ſeldom any ornaments, excepting ſometimes 
a ſingle leaf underneath. 

To MO'"DULATE (of medulor, L. of modus 

time, or meaſure in ſinging) to fing, or 
warble, 

MODULA'TION, exact finging, or making 
an agreeable harmony. 

MODULE, F. (in Architecture) is a little 
meaſure, by which we mean any bigneſs 
or extent taken at pleaſure, to meaſure the 
parts of a bui'ding by, and is uſually de- 
termined by the lower diameter of the 
column and pillaſters. Vignola's module, 
which is equal to the ſemi-diameter of the 
column, is divided into twelve parts in the 
Tuſcan and Doric, and into eighteen in the 
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reſt of the orders. The module of 

dio, Scammozzi, M. de Cambray, = 

Deſgodetz, which is alſo equal to the foi. 

diameter, is divided into thirty parts, 
MO/DWALL, a bird that deſtroys bees, 
hog, a ſtuff uſed in working button. 

oles, cc. 
MOIDORE a Portugal coin, equal to twen. 
ty ſeven ſhillings Sterling. 
MOVETY 3 (of moitie, F.) the half of any 

thing. ä 
To MOIL, to toil or drudge. 
MOINE'AU, F. (in Fortification) is a little 

flat baſtion, which is raiſed before a cour. 
tin that is too long, and which hath two 
other baſtions at the end of it; for they 
being out of muſket ſhot, one or the other 
muſt be defended by ſome ſuch thing as this 
moineau or plat baſtion, 

Sometimes the moineau joins to the cour. 

tin, and ſometimes it is ſeparated” from it 

by a moat, | 

MOIST (of moite, F.) 1 damp, or alittle wet, 
2 juicy, or ſucculent, 

MOK, cloudy, or obſcure. 

MO'LAR (of molaris, L. of mola a mill) of, 

or belonging to a mill, 

MOLAR teeth, the. grinders, the five out- 
moſt teeth on either fide of the mouth, 
MOLE, F. 1 a pier, or fence againſt the ſea, 

2 a ſpot in the body, 

3 an animal that lives under ground, 
To MOLE'ST (of moleſto, L. of milf 

troubleſome) to trouble, diſquiet, or az- 

grieve. 
MOLESTA'/TION, vexing, diſquieting or 
putting to trouble, | 
MOLINISTS, the followers of Molina, 1 

Spaniſh Jeſuit, in his opinion concerning 

grace and free will. 

MO/LLIENT (of melliens, L. of mollis lofi) 
ſoftening, or mollifying. 
MOLLIFICA!TION, 1 2 making loft, 

2 alleviation, or leſſening. 

To MO'LLIFY (of mollio, L. of mollis ſoſt 

1 to ſoften, to make ſoft, tender, or ſupple. 

2 to calm, appeaſe, or pacify. 

3 to move to compaſſion. 

4 to eaſe, mitigate, or abate. 
MO/LLINET, a ſmall muller to grind colours, 
MO'LLY, a man that loves boys, a ſodomite. 
MOLO!/SSES, the dregs of ſugar, generally 

called treacle. | i 
MO LTEN, melted, or caſt, 

MOLTEN greaſe, a diſeaſe in borſes. 

MOME, a ſtupid, droniſh fellow. 

MOMENT (of momentum, I.. of motun 3 
motion) x an inſtant of time. 

2 importance, or conſequence. . 
MOMENTS (in Mathematics) are ſuch in- 

determinate and unſtable parts of quantity, 

as are ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual flor, 

i. e. either continually decreaſing or n. 


* hi ken for afiit- 
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MON 

mative and poſitive moments, and the for- 
mer for negative or ſubtractible ones. And 
theſe continually increafing or decreafing 
particles are ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall ; 
for as ſoon as ever they come to be of any 
finite magnitude, they ceaſe to be moments. 
Moments therefore are to be looked upon 
not as the generative principles of finite 
magnitude ; but to be inceptive only of 
them. 

MOMENTS (in a phyſical ſenſe, as they 
are uſed in reference to the laws of motion) 
ſignify the quantities of motion or forces 
in any moving bodies; and ſometimes ſimply 
the motion itſelf z; and they define it to 
be the vis in/ita, or power by which any 

moving bodies do continually change their 
places. This force is compounded of the 
quantity of matter and velocity conjointly. 

MO0'MUS, G. the god of carping, and find- 
ing fault with other people's actions, with- 
out regard to their own. - 

MO/NACHAL (of monachalis, L. of mona- 
chus a monk) monkiſh, or belonging to a 
monk, EAN 

MONACHISM, 1 the ſtate or condition of 

the monks. 
2 the monks themſelves. 

MONARCH (of jwovagx2;, G. wor®- alone, 
and agyn dns) a ſovereign, or prince 
roling alone. | 

MONA/RCHICAL, of, or belonging to a 
monarch, or monarchy. 

MONA/RCHICALS, hereticks in the ſecond 
century, who acknowledged but one perſon 
in the holy Trinity, and ſaid that the Fa- 
ther was crucified, 

MONARCH (of jovagyia, G. of fe 
alone, and agyw to rule the government 
of a prince alone, 


' MONASTERIAL, belonging to a monaſtery, 


or monks. 

MO'NASTERY (of monaſterium, L. of Ne- 
vagręicoy, G. of povatu to live ſolitary) a 
convent, a ſolitary place, a eloiſter of monks 
Or nuns. 

MON ASTIC, or MONA“STICAL, belong- 
ing to a monaſtery, or folitary life. 

MOND, a golden globe, the enſign of an em- 
percr or king, 

MO'NDAY, the ſecond day of the week. 

To MONE, 1 to pgiieve, or lament. 

2 to bewail, or deplore. 

MO'NEY, a piece of metal ſtamp'd with 
the effigies of a prince or arms of a tate, 
which makes it current at a certain rate. 

MONEY zovort, the name of an herb. 

MO'NIED, ſtored, or locked with money. 

MO'NEYERS, 1 coiners, or mint-men. 
2 bankers, who deal in returns of money, 

MO'NGER, 1 this was the ancient name for 

a merchant ; but now it is only uſed 25 
an adition to divers werchantable trades ; 
25 fiſh- monger, cheeie-monger, &c. 
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2 a kind of fiſher boat. | 
MO/NGREL, adj. got by two kinds. 
MO'/NGREL, ſub. one that is born of pa- 

rents of different countries. 
MONVTION {of monitis, L. of moneo to 

warn) admonition, exhortation, or warning. 
MON. 70 R, L. a remembrancer, or one who 
warneth another. ; 
MORNE. (a contraction of poyayoc, G. of A- 
vog alone) 1 a recluſe, or anchoret. 
2 (in Printing) a blot, 
3 the name of a fiſh, reſembling a monk's 
cowl, 

MO'NKERY, the profeſſion, or the humour 

of monks, 

MO N KEV, a creature well known. 

MO"NOCKRORD (of k49v9Y 2gFevg G. of A- 
vog one, and yoedn the ſtring of a muſical 
inſtrument) an inſtrument having mayy 
ſti ings of one ſound, made uſe of by the 
ancients for regulating of ſunds; but ſome 
appropriate the name to an inftrument that 
hath but one ſtring, as the trumpet marine. 

MONO/GAMY (of jovoyauuo;, G. of pwoveg 
one, and yay marriage) the marrying of 
one wife, or huſhand. 

MO”NOGRAM (of poryeaupey, G. of A- 
vog one, and yeawta a letter) a ſcienc: in 
one line, or an epigram in one verſe. 


MO'NOLOGUE, or MONG”LOGY (of As- 


vohoyia, G. of jrovo; alone, and A2yia a_ 


ſpeech) a ſolil quy, or a dramatic ſcene, 
when but one actcr ſpeaks, 

MONO MIAL (in Algebra) is a quantity of 
one name, or of but one term. 


MONOPE#TALOUS (of ,.orog one, and we 


TeXoy a leaf, G.) having but one leaf. 

MONOPETALOUS p/.::7s (in Botany) are 
ſuch as ſeem to have teveral ſmall pere/a or 
leaves, yet ate all of one piece, 

MONO/POLIST (of wovorwanc, G. of A- 
vg alone, and mrwaew to ſell) one that in- 
groſſes all the trade to himſelf. 

To MONO#POLIZE, to ingroſs all the 
trade, or the whole of a commodity to 
one's 1-1f, 

MONC#/POLY, the ingroſſing the whole of 
a commodity to one's ſelf. 

MONO'PTOTON, G. (in Grammar) is a 
noun tbat has but one caſe. 

MONOPY”RENOUS uit (of pores alone, 
and Tugeyn a kernel, G.) ſuch fruit as con- 
tains but one kernel or iced. 

pp ed ee, Aeg alone, and ogy; a 
teſticle) a perſon that has but one teſticle. 

MONO'STICHON, G. (of gwvo; alone, and 
geg a verſe) an epigram conſiſting of but 
one fingle verſe, ; 

MONOSYULLABLE (of Ah, G. 
of Heros alone, and c ae ſylleble) a 
word that has bit one ſyllable. 

MONOTHEISM (of qv; one, and Gtog 
God, G.) the doctrine or principles of the 

unitarians, 


Nn MO- 
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n 
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MONO /VWTHELITES (of pcov9; one, and Se- 
Anpaa will, G.) a fect of heretics in the 
ſeventh centurv, who held there was but 
one will in Jeſus Chrift. 

MO'UNOTONY (of An one, and Toy2g a 
tone, G.) the having but one tone, or be- 
ing of the ſame ſound. 

MONOTRUIGLYPH (of peordleryhrupry, G. 
of jovag one, and Teyrup?; a triglyph) 

a a term in architecture, fignifying the ſpace 
of one triglyph between two pilaſters, or 
two columns. 

MONSOO Ns, trade- winds, or ſuch as blow 
half a year, &c. one way, and then ſhift 
to the oppoſite point of the compaſs, and 
continue to blow that way for the like time, 


MONSTER (of monſtrum, L. of monſtro to 


ſhew) 1 a thing prodigious, or wonder- 
ful. 

2 any thing that is againſt, or beſide the 
common courſe of nature. 

3 any vaſt, huge, or deformed body. 

4 a perſon prodigiouſiy wicked or miſ- 


chie vous. 
MON STROUS, 1 of, belonging to, or like 
a mon er. | 


2 exceſſive, prodigious, | 
MO/NTANISTS, a ſect of heretics, ſo cal- 
ied from one Montanus their principal, 
who zave out, that he himſelf was the 
comforter promiſed by Chriſt, &c. 
MU'NTANOUS (of montanus, L. of mons 
a mountain) 1 dwelling, being, feeding, 
ranging, ſituate, or growing on the moun- 
tang, 
2 fall of mountains. 
MONTIFIA!SCO, a ſort of delicious wine, 
brought from Montifiaſcone, a ſmall city 
in Italy. | 


MO'NTERO, a hunter's, or horſeman's cap. 
MONTETH, a fort of ſcallop'd baſon to 


cool glailes in. 

MONTH, is a certain number of days, con- 
ſiling of ſomething more or leſs than thir- 
ty days, and is either aſtronomical, or ei- 
vil; the aſtronomical, which are likewiſe 
called natural, are thoſe that are governed 
by the courſe of the ſun and moon, and are 
either ſolar, or lunar. 

4 jolar MONTH, is properly that ſpace of 
time that the ſun employs to run through 
any ſign of the zodiac, which is the twelfth 
part of the whole ecliptic ; and of theſe 


there are two ſorts, the mean ſolar month, 


- which is the time that the ſun requires to 
move through the twelfth part of the zodiac 
accurding to mean motion, and which con- 
liſts et 30 days, 10 hours, 29 min. 6 ſce. 
18 thirds, 50 tourths, and the true ſolar 
meth, which is the time that the ſun re- 
nites do rade through one of the figns by 
> j4 trove motion; and as thete times are 
„nzqual, fo the months tbemſe:ves are alſo 


* 
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bring aceatett when the ſun is in 


M OO 


the apogeum, which happens when the 
ſun is in about 8 deg, of Cancer, and ſhort. 
eſt when he is in his perigeum, which 
happens when he is in about 8 deg. of 
Capricorn. 


Lunar MONTHS, are thoſe which are mea- 5 


ſured by the motion of the moon, and of 
theſe there are three ſorts, the periodical, 
the ſynodical, and that of illumination. 
The periodical MONT H, is that ſpace of time 
that the moon employs to run through the 
ecliptic, or till ſhe returns to the ſame 
place from whence ſhe began to move, 
which according to mean motion, is per- 
formed in 27 days, 7 hours. 43 min. 7 ſec, 
but according to her true motion in an hour 
more or leſs. | 
The ſynodical MONTH, is that ſpace of time 
that elapſes between one conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, and the next following, and 
is of two ſorts, viz. the true and the mean, 
The mean ſynodical month, is that which 
agrees with the mean motion of the ſun 
and moon, and is equal to 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 min. 3 ſec. 11 thirds, and is the 
meaſure of all the lunar months. But the 
True ſynedical month, is that which is 
made by the true conjunction of the ſun 
and moon; and its difference from the 
mean, is ſometimes greater, and ſometimes 
leſs than 14 hours. | 
MONTH of illumination, or apparition, is 
the interval of time between the day that 
the moon begins to appear, after the con- 
junction, to the day ſhe diſappears; and this 
month ordinarily confiſts of 26 days, but 
not exactly, being more or leſs, according 
as the mot ion is ſwifter or ſlower, or ac- 
cording as ſhe is to the northward or ſouth- 
ward, &c. | 
MONTH cv, or political, is a certain 
number of days, fewer or more, accord- 
ing to the laws and cuſtoms of the coun- 
try in which they are kept. 
MONT-pagnote, F. or peſt of the invuine- 
rable (in Military affairs) is an eminence 
choſen out of cannon-ſhot of the place 
beſieged, where curious perſons poſt them- 
ſelves to ſee an attack, and the manner 
of the ſiege, out of danger. 
MONTRO!/SS, an under gunner, or an aſſiſt- 
ant to an engineer, gunner, or fire-maſter, 
MO'”NUMENT (of monumentum, L. of moneo 
to put in mind) x a memorial of any 
perſon or thing, good or bad, 
2 a chronicle, or record. 
3 an author's work, or writings. : 
4 a ſepulchre, a ſtatue, or any ſuch thing 
to preſerve the memory of any one, 
MOOD, 1 humour, temper, or diſpoſition. 
2 (in Grammar) manner of ſpeaking, by 
way of diſcourſe, command, &c. _ 
3 (in Muſic) certain proportions of the time, 


or meaſure of notes. 
f MOCN, 


MOR 


MOON, the name of a well known planet, 

MOON-calf, a falſe conception. 

MOON-eyed, that can ſee better by moon- 
light, than by day. 

MOOR, 1 a fen, or marſh, 

2 a black-moor, or native of the ſouthern 
parts of Africa, 

MOOR-her, a fowl that lives in moors, or 
fens. 

MOORS, the bailiffs of the lord of a manor 
in the iſle of man. 

MOORS-head (in Chemiſtry) the dome of a 
reverberating furnace, ſo called from its 
reſembling the form of an head, 

MOOSE, the name of an American beaſt, 

MOOT, an exerciſe of arguing of caſes, per- 
formed by young ſtudents in law at appoint- 
ed times, the better to enable them for 
practice. 

MOP, an utenſil to waſh a room with, &c. 

To MOP, 1 to cleanſe a room with a mop. 
2 to make wry faces. 

MOPE, a ſtupid heavy perſon. 

To MOPE, to be ftupid, or full of melan- 
choly thoughts. | 

MOP-eyed, or MO'/PSICAL, dim-fighted. 

MO/RAL, adj. (of moralis, L. of mores man- 

ners) I belonging to manners, or beha- 
viour, 
2 honeſt, ſincere. 
ns ſub, the ſenſe, or ſignification of 
a fable, 

MORAL philoſophy, is that which lays down 
rules for the regulation or well-governing 
the actions of man, only as he is a man. 

MORA”ULITY, 1 moral philoſophy, 

2 good morals, or principles. 
3 moral ſenſe, or ſignification. 
To MO”'RALIZE, 1 to give the moral 
ſenſe of. 
2 to diſcourſe of morality. 
MO/RALLY, I in a moral ſenſe, 
2 likely, probably, | 
3 5 to the dictates of natural rea- 
on. 

MO'RALS, 1 moral philoſophy. 

2 principles, manners, or conditions, 
MORA'SS (from moor) a marſh, a fen, a bog, 
or mooriſh ground. 
MO'RBID (of morbidus, L. of morbus a diſ- 
eaſe) x fickly, faint, diſeaſed, 

2 of, or belonging to a diſeaſe, 
3 infectious, apt to breed diſeaſes. 

MORBUFICAL, or MORBI'FIC, that 
cauſes diſeaſes, 

MO'RCLAY, a mortal, and deadly ſword, 
MORDA/CITY (of mordacitas, L. of mor deo 
to bite) of a biting, or ſtinging quality. 

+ MORDI/CATIVE, ſtinging, or biting. 

MORE, the comparative of much, and of 
many, ; | 

MO'REL (of morelle, F.) the name of a plant, 

MORE'SK - zvork, a kind of antique painting 
and carving, after the manner of the Moors, 


MOR 


| + MORT'GEROUS (of morigerus, L. of ne 
rigero to obey) dutitul, obedient, complai- 


fant. 

MORTILLE, F. a ſort of muſhroom. 

MO'RION, or MORIAM, a ſteel- cap, or 
head-piece. | 

MORTSCO, a morris dance. 

MO/RKIN, a beaſt that dies by miſchance 
or ficknels, 

MO'RLING, the wool of a dead ſheep. 

MORN, or MO'RNING, the beginning of 
the day, 

MORO'LOGY (of wwghoyin, G. of pewgns 
fooliſh, and Aoy4a a diſcourſe) a foohth 
ſpeaking, | 

MORO/SE (of moreſus, L. of morſus a bite) 
ſullen, croſs, peeviſh, teſty, froward, hard 
to pleaſe, 

MORPHEW (of morphee, F.) a white ſcurf 
upon the body. 

'MO'RRIS-dance, an antic dance performed 
by ſeveral men with bells upon their legs, 


and a boy in a girl's habit, with his head 


- egayly trimmed up. 

MORSE, an amphibious creature called a 
ea-OX. 

MORSEL (of morſellum, L. a dim. of mor- 
ſus a bite) a little bit, or ſmall piece. 

To blow a MORT (in Hunting) is to found a 
particular air called a mort, to give notice 
that the deer that was hunted is taken, 
and killed, or killing. 

MO'/RTAL (of mortalis, L. of mors death) 
1 ſubject to death. 

2 human, done, or managed by mortals. 
3 earthly, or of this lower world. 

4 deadly, dangerous, bringing death. 

5 great, extreme, prodigious. 

MO/RTALS, men. 

MORTALIT V, 1 frailty, or a ſtate ſub- 

ject to death. 5 

2 the plague, or any great ſickneſs. 

3 death. | 

MORTAR (of mortarium, L. of the antiq. 

verb morto, i. e. contero to pound) Ia 
veſſel wherein things are pounded, 

2 lime and ſand, &c, mix'd together for 
building. 

3 a lamp ſo called. 

MORTAR, or MORTAR-prece (in Gun- 
nery) is a kind of very ſhort piece of can- 
non, or ordnance, thick and wide, proper 
for- the diſcharging of bombs, carcaſſes, 
ſtones, Kc. It is waally mounted on a 
carriage, the wheels whereof are very low, 

MO'RTGAGE (of mort death, and gage a 
pledge, F.) a pawn of lands, tenements, 
Ec. 

MORTGAGE'E, he or ſhe to whem lands 


are mortgaged. 


MORTGAGER, the party who hes made 


the mortgage. 
MORTIFEROUs (of mort iferus, L. of mrs 
Nn 2 death 
T; 3 


MOT 
death, and fero to bring) deadly, bringing 


death, 
MORTIFICA'TION, 1 ſelf-denial. 
2 grief, or uneaſineſs. 
3 croſs, or misfortune. 
4 (in Chemiſtry) is the alteration of the 
outward form of metals, minerals, &c. 
5 (in Surgery) a gangrene, or loſs of life, 
natural heat, and ſenſe in a member. 

To MORTIF V (of mortifico, L. of mors 

death, and facio to cauſe) 1 to ſubdue 
or crurify, 

2 to afflict, or trouble, 

3 to vex, or humble. 

4 (in Chemiſtry) to change the outward 
form or ſhape of a mix'd body. 

s (in Cookery) to keep fleſh till it grow 
tender, or till it has got a hogoo. 

6 to gangrene, or turn to a mortiſication. 

MO/RTISE (of mortatſe, F.) the hole that us 
cut in one piece of wood to let in an- 

other, 

MO'RTLING, the fame as Moriing ; which 
ſee. 

MO'RTMAIN {cf mrorina manus, I.. i. e. a 
dead hand) the alienation of lands, tene- 
ments, &c. to any guild, cornoration, or 
fraternity. 

MO/RTUARY (of mortunire, F.) a gift left 
by a man at his deith to the church, 
Caput MO'RTUUM, L. (in Chemiſtry) is 
the groſs relicks of any thing diſtilled ; in 

Englith, the dead head. 

MOSAICAL, of cr belonging to Moſes. 

MOSAIC-wwork, a moſt curious work wrought 
with (tones, &c, of all colours, artificially 
ſet together, fo as to repreſent any object. 

MOSCHE'TTO, a ſtinging gnat, very 
troubleſome in the Weſt Indies. 

MO'SCHEY, or MOSQUE «, a church, or 
temple among the Turks, | 


MOSS, 1 a kind of ſpongious or downy ve- 


getable ſubſtance growing upon trees, 
ſtones, &c. 
2 a fine ſugar-work made by confectioners. 
MO'SSES, moaiih, or boggy places. 
MOSS-2reepers, a fort of robbers in the 
northern part of Scotlind, 
MOST, the ſuperlative of much, 
MO'STIC, the fiick which a painter reſts on 
when at work. 
MO'STRA, It. (in Muſic) a little mark at 
the end of each line directing where the 
nate ſtands that bens the next line. 
MOTF. See Afloat. 
3O0TETTO, or N'OTE!TTI, It. (in Mu- 
ſe) a kind of church muſic made uſe of 
among the Rowan catbolics 5 it is much 
ct the ſame nature in divine muſic, as 3 
con'ata is in common. 
MOTH, a vermin that eats cloaths. 
MOTHER, 1 the that has brought forth 


MOU 


3 a ſort of mouldineſs on beer, wine, &e, 


MOTION (of motio, L. of moveo to move) 


1 the act of moving, or ſtirring. 
2 the march, as of an army. 

3 will, or accord. 

4 overture, or propoſal. 

5 requeſt, or ſuit. 

6 diſpoſition, or inclination. 


MOTION (in Philoſophy) is a continual and 


ſucceſſive mutation of place, and is either 
abſolute, or relative, | 
MOTION abſolute, is the change of the ab- 
ſolute place of any moving body, and there- 
fore its celerity will be meaſured by the 
quantity of the abſolute ſpace, which the 
moveable body has run through, 
MOTION relative, is the mutation of the 
relative or vulꝑar place of the moving body, 
and fo hath its celerity accounted, or mea- 
ſured by the quantity of relative ſpace, 
which the moveable body runs over. 
MOTION compounded, is that which is pro- 
duced by ſeveral forces conſpiring together; 
and forces are ſaid to conſpire, when the 
direction of one is not contrary to the di- 
rection of another; as when the radius of 
a circle moves about the centre, and at the 
ſame time a point be conceived to go for- 
wards along it. 
MOTION f the apaogæum (in the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem) is an arch of the zodiac of the pri- 
mum mobile, contained between the line of 
the apogæum, and the beginning of Aries. 
MO'TIVE, adj. (of motiuus, L. of moves to 
move) moving, or that cauſes motion, 
MOTIVE, ſub. reaſon, or inducement, 
+ MOTUVVITY, the power of moving. 
MO'TLY, mixed, or ſpotted, 
MOTTO, It. the words of an emblem, or 
device, 
MO'/VEABLE, or MO/'VABLE, 1 that may 
be moved. 

2 that varies in time. 

To MOVE (of mowveo, L. of OW, Heb. to 
turn one way or other) 7 to ſtir, or ſhake. 

2 to diſturb, or trouble. | 

3 to perſuade, or ſollicitate, 

4 to remove, or change one's dwelling, 

5 to excite, as to compaſſion. 
6 to affect the minds of an auditory, 

7 to cauſe. 

8 to ſtir, gr be in motion. 

9 to provoke, or incenſe. 
MO/VEMENT, 1 motion. 

2 all thoſe parts of a clock, watch, &c. 
as are in motion, a 
MOULD, r a form wherein any thing is caſt, 
2 caith mix'd with dung. | 

3 dent, or hollowneſs in the upper part 
or the head. 
To MOULD, 1 to caſt in a mould. 
2 to taſhion, or ſhape a thing. 
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2 the womb, or matrix. 


| To MOU'LDER, 3x to fall into duſt, 


to grow mouldy, or multy. 
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* 
2 to be conſumed, or waſted. 
MOU'LDINGS (in Architecture) are all 
thoſe jettings or projectures beyond the na- 
ked wall, column, &c. which only ſerve 
for ornament, whether they be ſquare, 
round, ftreight, or crooked, Of theſe 
there are ſeven kinds more conſiderable 
than the reſt, viz. the Doucine, the Talon 
or Heel, the Owelo, or Quarter-round, the 
Plintb, the Aftraga!, the Denticle, and the 
Cavetto ; which ſee in their proper places. 


 MOULDINGS (in Gunnery) are all the emi- 


nent parts of a gun, as ſquares or rounds, 
which ſerve generally for ornament. The 
rings of a gun are likewiſe called mould- 


Ings. 

MOULINE T, F. (in Mechanics) fignifies a 
roller, which being crotled with two levers, 
is uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, and 

other ſort of engines of the like nature, 
to heave up ſtones, timber, &c. 

To MOULT, or MOULTER, to caſt the 
feathers, as birds do. 

MOUND, 1 a hedge, or bank, 

2 a fence, or rampier. | 

MOUNT (of ment, F. of mons, L. a hill) 
1 a mountain, or hill. 

2 a walk raiſed on the fide of a garden, 
above the level of the reſt of the plot, 

To MOUNT, 1 to aſeend, or get up. 

2 to put it upon, as to mount a cannon, 
1. e. to put it upon a carriage. 

To MOUNT the guard (in Military affairs) 
is to go upon that duty, 

To MOUNT a breach, is to run up it, or 
to attack 1t, 

To MOUNT he trenches, is to go upon 
gvard in the trenches, 

MOUNTAIN, an high hill, 

MOU'NTAINOUS, hilly, or full of moun- 
tains, 

MOC/NTEBANK (of montinbanco, It.) a 
cuack, a wandering pretender to phyſic. 

lo MOURN, to lament, to bewail, to 
grieve. 

MOURNING, 1 ſorrow, or afffiction. 

2 black cloaths, &c. 

MOUSE, a ſmall creature infeſting houſes, 
barns, &c. ; 

MOUSE ear, the name of an herb. 

MOUSE rail, the name of an herb. 
TH, I part of an animal body well 

known, 

2 the top of a bottle. 

5 the fore-part of an oven, 

4 the murzle end of a gun. 

5 tne end of a river, or where it empties 
elf into the ſea. | 

WMOUTH, x to catch with the mouth, 

28 a dog, &c, | 
? 0 ſpeak after a clowniſh, or contemptu- 
„ Das manner. 
5 NOW, 1 to cut down corn, &c, with 
à the. 
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2 to make a mow, or heap of com, hay, 
&c. 
MO WER, a perſon who cutteth corn, graſs, 
&c, with a ſithe. 

MO TENA, F. (in Fortification) is a ſmall 
flat baſtion, commonly placed in the middle 
of an over-long courtin, by which the baſti- 
ons at the extremities are not well defend- 
ed from the ſmall ſhot, by reaſon of their 
diſtance ; ſo that this work is proper for 
placing in it a body of muſqueteers to fire 
upon the enemy from all ſides. 

MU'CID (of muciNs, L. of muceo to be muſty) 
hoary, muſty, mouldy. 

MUCILAGE, F. (of mucus, L. ſnivel) lime, 
or ſnivel. 

MUCILAGE (in Pharmacy) is a ſlimy ex- 
traction made of ſeeds, roots, &c. with 
water, ] 

MUCILA/GINOUS, fl:my, or ſnivelly. 

MUCK, 1 dung, or filth, 

2 pelf, which a miſer ſcrapes up. 
MU/CKENDER, a child's handkerchief, 
MU COS (of muceſus, L. of mucus ſlime) 

ſlimy, or mucilaginous, 

MUD, dirt, filth, mire, 

To MUD, 1 to ſpatter with mud. 

2 to thicken, or muddy the water. 

To MU/DDLE, 1 to dabble in the mud. 

2 to intoxicate one's head, as ſtrong liquors 

do in a morning. 

MU'/DDY, 1 full of mud. 

2 troubled, thick, grouty. 

3 heavy, grum, ſurly. 

4 confuſed, as a muddy idea. 

MUE. See Mev, 

MUFF, a caſe of fur to put the hands in. 
To*MU'FFLE, 1 to wrap the mouth, or 
face 1n cloaths. | 

2 to ſtutter, or ſpeak unintelligibly. 
MU'FFLE (among Chemiſts) is the cover of 

a teſt, which is put over it in the fire, 
MU'FFLER, a piece of cloth to be tied a- 

bout the mouth or chin. 

MU'FTI, the chief prieſt among the Turks, 

MUG, a pot, or drinking cup. 

MUG-evort, a phyſical herb. 

MU/GGLETO'NIANS, a blaſphemous ſe, 
which began in England about the year 
1657, They had their name from one 
Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman taylor, 
who, in conjunction with one Reeves, pre- 
tended to an abſolute power of ſaving and 
damning whom they pleaſed; and that 
they were the two laſt witneſſes that eyer 
God would ſend ypon the earth, 

MULA'TTO, the child of a man or weman 
black-moor, and of a man or woman of 
another nation. 

MU'LBERRY, a fruit well known, 

MULCT {of mula, L. of mulges to milk) 
a fine, penalty, or amerciment, 

To MULCT, 1 to fine, or lay a penal y upon, 
2 to puniſh, or inflict puniſhment upon. 

: MULE, 
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MULE, F. a beaſt of burden ingendered be- 
tween a horle and an aſs. 

To MULL wine, to heat it with ſpices, ſu- 
gar, Ec. 

MU'LLEN, the name of an herb. 

MU'LLER, the ſtone held in the hand, in 
grinding colours. | 

MU'LLET (of mulet, F.) 1 a ſea-fiſh, 

2 a ſurgeon's inftrument, like a pair of 
pincers. 

MU'LLIGRUBS, ſurlineſs, doggedneſs, ill 
humour, | 
MULSE (of mulſum, L. of mlceo to ſtroke 
or ſooth) a drink chiefly made of water, 
wine and honey, mixed and ſodden toge- 

ther. 

MULTA'NGULAR (of multangulus, L. of 
multus many, and angulus an angle) a figure 
that hath many ſides and angles. 

MULTIFA'RIOUS (of multifarivs, L.. of 

multus many, and fero to bear) 1 of di- 
vers, or ſundry ſorts. 
2 ſrequent, or often, 

MUL'TIGE'NEROUS (of mrulrigerer, L. of 
mullus many, and genus a kind) of many, 
or ſundry kinds, 

MULTILA#TERAL (of multus many, and 
latus a fide, L.) having many ſides. 

MULTVLOQUOUS (of multilequus, L. of 
multus many, and /oquoy to ſpeak) talka- 
tive, full of ſpeech, or one that uſeth ma- 
ny words, 

MULTINO'MIAL (of multinominis, L. of 
multus many, and nomen a name) having 
many names. | 

MULTINOMIAL vor (in Algebra). See 


Polynomial. 


| MULTIPLE proportion, is when the ante- 


cedent being divided by the conſequent, 
the quotient is more than unity; and the 
reaſon of its name is becauſe the conſequent 
muſt be multiplied by the index, or expo- 
nent of the ratio, to make it equal to the 
antecedent, 


MULTIPLE ſuper-particular proportion, is 


when cne number or quantity contains 
another more than once, and ſuch an ali- 
quot part, | 
MULTIPLE f per-partrent proportion, is 
when one number or quantity contains 
another divers times, and ſome parts beſides, 
MULT.PLUABLE, or MULTIUPLICABLE, 
that may be maltiplicd, 
MULTIPLICA'ND, the number to be mul- 
tplicd. 
MULTIPLICA'TION (ot milr;oiicatio, L. 
of multus many, and oro to knit together) 
a miuitiply:ng er augmentation, 
MUCTIPLICATION in Arithmetic) is the 
taking or repeating of one number or quan- 
tity as often as there are ſuppoſed units in 


ne other. 


MULTIFLICA'TOR, or MULTIPLIER 


M UN 
(in Arithmetic) is the number by which 
MULTIPLVCITY, a multitude, or great 


deal, 

To MU'LTIPLY, I to increaſe, or augment, 
2 to be multiplied, or augmented. 

3 (in Arithmetic) to multiply one number 
by another, | 
MU'LTITUDE (of multituds, L. of multus 
many) 1 a great many, a number, or 

great ſtore, 

2 the vulgar, or mobile. 

MUM, a ſort of thick beer. 

MUM! an interjeCtion of ſilence. 

To MU'MBLE, 1 to ſpeak to one's ſelf, 

or very ſoftly. 

2 to grumble, or murmur, 

3 to chew awkwardly, 

4 to beat, or drub ſoundly. 
MU'/MMER (of mommeur, F.) a maſker, or 

perſon in diſguiſe, 

MU'MMERY, maſquerading, or buffoonery. 

MUMMY, 1 a pitchy ſubſtance to preſerve 

dead bodies. 

2 an embalmed corps, 

To MUMP, 1 to diſappoint, or deceive. 

2 to ſpunge upon. | 

3 to beg, or crave charity. 

MUMPS, 1 a fort of quinſy. 

2 flouts, or 11] humour. 

To MUNCH (of macber, F.) to chew, or 
chaw, 

MU/NDANE (of mundanus, L. of murdus 
the world) worldly, or belonging to the 
world, 

MU/NNDATORY. See Purificatory, 

MU/NDAY. See Monday. 

MU'NDIC, a hard ſtony ſubſtance found in 
tin ore, 

MUNDIFICA/TION, cleanſing, or purify- 
ing. 

To MU'NDIFY (of murdifico, L. of nundus 
clean, and facio to make) to cleanſe, or 
purify. 

MU'NGREL. See Mongrel. 

MUNICIPAL, adj, (of municipalis, L. of 
municipium a city, or town corporate) be- 
longing to a city, or corporation. * 

MUNICIPAL, ſub. a city, or town corpo- 
rate. 

MUNTUFICENCE (of munificentia, L. of 
munificus liberal) liberality, or bounty. 
MUNI'FICENT (of munificus, L. of mus 
a gift, and facio to make) liberal, bounti- 
ful, free of gifts. : 
MU'NIMENT (of munimentum, L. of munis 

to fortity) 1 a fortreſs, or ſtrong place. 

2 a deed, or record. ; 

3 a houſe for keeping records, jewels, &c. 
MU NTT E, fortified, fenced, or made ſtrong 
MUNI'TION (of mwunitio, L. of min? © 
fortif-) 1 the action of fortifying. 


2 ammunition, or warlike ſtores. 
: MUR, 
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RAGE (of murus, L. a wall) 1 a toll 
for the building or repairing of public 
walls. 

2 a liberty granted to a town by the king, 
for the collecting money towards the 
walling of the ſame. 

MURAL (of muralis, L. of murus a wall) 

of, belonging to a wall, 

MURDER, or MU!RTHER, a wilful and 

felonious killing of one. 

To MURDER, to kill feloniouſly. 

To MURDER a thing, to do.it badly, or 

awkwardly. 

ro MURDER a name, to ſpell it wrong. 

MURDERER, x one who has committed 
murder. | | 

2 a ſmall cannon, generally uſed for the 
clearing a ſhip's deck, when ſhe is 

| boarded by the enemy. 

To MURE 2p, to wall up. 

MURENGERS, two yearlyofficersin Cheſter, 

who keep the walls in repair. 

MURK, huſks of corn. 


MURMUR (of murmure, F.) 1 complaint. 


2 ſpeaking low. 

To MURMUR, to grumble, or complain, 
MURNIVAL, four of a fort, as four kings, 
Ec. at cards, but eſpecially at the gam 
called gleek. | 

MURRAIN, the rot among cattle. 

MURREY, a dark brown colour. 

MURRION (of morione, It.) a ſteel head- 
piece. 


| MU'SAPH, a book among the Turks, con- 


taining all their laws. 

MUSCADEL, or MU/SCADINE, 1 a ſort 

of ſweet and rich wine, 
2 a fort of ſugar plumb. 

MUSCHE”TO, See Meſchetto, 

MUSCLE (of muſculus, L. a dim, of mus a 
mouſe) 1 an inſtrument of voluntary mo- 
tion made of fibres and fleſh, 

2 a ſhell-fiſh, 

MUSCULAR, belonging to the muſcles, 

MU'SCULOUS, full of muſcles. 

MUSE (of muſa, L. a ſong) 1 a goddeſs of 
Fetry, 

2 2 melancholy fit. 

To MUSE, to meditate, or think upon, 

MUSE, or MU'SET (among Hunters) is a 

ole in a hedge, through which a hare goes. 

MUSE'UM, L. 1 a ſtudy, or library. 

2 a place for the reſort of learned men. 

MUSHROOM, an imperfe& plant of a 

lpongy ſubſtance, which grows up to its 

: bulk on a ſudden, 

le, is one of the ſeven ſciences, com- 

monly called liberal, and comprehended alſo 
among the mathematical, as having for its 
dect diſcrete quantity or number; but not 
conſidering it in the abſtract, like arithme- 
tick, but with relation to time or ſound, 
in order to make a delightful harmony. 

2 


Mug, or MURRH, a great cold, the poſe. 


1 


MUT 

Practical MUSIC, is that which teacheth 
not only compoſition, that is, the manner 
of compoſing all forts of tunes cr airs; but 
alſo the art of ſinging with the voice, or 
playing upon muſical inſtruments. 

Theoretical MUSIC, is that which examineth 
the nature and property of concords and 
diſcords, and explaining the proportions be-- 
tween them by numbers. 

MU'SICAL (of muficus, L. of muſica muſic) 
1 of, or belonging to muſic. 

2 poetical, or belonging to poetry. 
3 addicted to muſic, 

MUSI/CIAN, a profeſſor, or practitioner of 
muſic, 

MUSK (of mſec, F.) a ſort of perfume, rec- 
koned to be tbe contents of an excreſcence 
growing out of the belly of a creature in 
India, not unlike a goat, 

MUSK rats, a fort of rats in America, that 
live in burroughs, like rabbets, and ſmell 
like muſk. 

 MU'SKET (of mouſguer, F.) 1 a fire-arm, 

_ uſed by ſoldiers, 

2 the male of a ſparrow-hawk. 

MUSKET 6&affets (in Fortification) are baſ- 
kets of about a foot and a half high, and 
eight or ten inches diameter at the bot- 
tom, and a full foot at the top; they are 
filled with earth, and are ſet upon low 
parapets, or breaſt-works, or on ſuch as 
are beaten down, that the muſqueteers may 
fire between them at the enemy, and yet 
be tolerably well ſecured againſt their fire. 

MUSQUETEE/R, a ſoldier arm'd with a 
muſket, &c, | 

MUSQUETOONN (of mov ſqueton, F.) a blun- 
derbuſs, or ſhort gun with a large bore, 

MU'SROL (of muſercle, F.) the noſe-band of 
a horſe-bridle. ; 

MUSS, a fcramble. | 

MU'/SSELIN, or MU'SLIN (of monſſeline, F.) 
a thin ſort of cloth made of cotton. 

MU'SSUL MAN, Arab. i. e. faithſul in re- 
ligion, a title which the followers of Ma- 
homet take to themſelves, 

MUST, new, or ſweet wine. 

MUSTA'/CHES (of mouſtaches, F.) whiſkers, 


ſame name, of a hot biting quality. 
To MU'STER, 1 to review, or take a re- 
view. 
2 to gather together, 


| MUSTER=-maſter-gereral, is an officer who 


takes an account of every regiment, as to 

the number, horſes, arms, &c. 
MU'STER-roel!s, liſts of the ſoldiers in every 

troop, company, regiment, &c. 
MU'STY, 1 of a fuſty, mouldy ſcent. 

2 dumpy, or out of humour. 
MUTABUILITY, changeableneſs, incon- 

ſtancy. : 

MU'TABLE {of mutabilire, L. of muto to 


change) 1 that may. be changed, 
2 un- 


MU'STARD, a ſauce made of a ſeed of the 


MS 

2 unconſtant, variable, unſteady, waver- 

ing. 

MUTE, adj. (of mutus, L, dumb) x dumb, 

or ſpeechleis. 

2 not pronounced. 

3 filent, or not ſpeaking. 

MUTE, ſub, (of muet, F.) 1 a kennel, or 

cry of hounds. 

2 the dung of birds, 

3 (in the plural number) certain dumb per- 
ſons kept in the grand ſignior's ſeraglio, 
to ſtrangle offenders. 

J run MU TE (in Hunting) the hounds are 
ſaid to do ſo, when they run without 
making any cry. 

To MU'!TILATE (of mutilo, L. to maim) 
to maim, or mangle. | 

MU'TILOUS, maimed, or lamed. 

MUTINEER, a ſeditious perſon, 
gaged in a mutiny. 

MU'TINOUS, ſeditious, apt to revolt. 

MU'TINY (of mutinerie, F.) commotion, 
edition, or revolt from lawful authority, 

To MUTTER, 1 to ſpeak confuſedly. 

2 to grumble, or murmur. 

MU'TTON (of mouton, F.) the fleſh of ſheep, 

MU'TUAL (of nutuus, L. of mute to change) 
reciprocal, equally on both ſides. 

MU/TULE (in Architecture) is a kind of 
ſquare modilion, ſet under the cornice of 
the Doric order, and ſo called from the 
word mutilus, maimed or imperfect, be- 
cauſe they repreſent the ends of the raft- 
ers, which are crooked or bent in like 
manner as the beams or joints are repre- 
ſented by the triglyphs in the frize of the 

fame order. 

MUZZLE, 1 an halter, or headſtal for an 

horſe, &c. 

2 the mouth of a gun, 
the wout of certain beaſts. 

MYO'GRAPHY (of puvy;aqpia, G. of wv; 
2 muſcle, and yeapw to deſcribe) a deſerip- 
tion of the muſcles. 

MYC'LOGY (of prvohoyin, G. of wv; a 
muſcle, and A2y:a a diſcourſe ) a diſcourſe 
upon the muſcles. 

MYO'PIA, G. purblind, or that cannot ſee 
afar off. 

MYURIAD (of pvein;, G.) ten thouſand, 

MYROVBALANS (of Le-, G. of 


one en- 


{4vz3y an vintment, and gνe. an acorn) 


a fruit growing in India like plumbs or 
damaſcens, called by ſome the nut of Egypt, 
MYROYPOLIST (of wugorowna, G. of Au- 
coy a ſweet ointment, and arwAtw to ſell) 
a perfumer, or ſeller of ſweet ointments. 
MYRRH (of p32, G. of 1572, Heb. bit- 
ter) an Arabian gum of a hitter taſte, 
MY'RTLE (of urg O., G. of wuz a per- 
fame) a ſweet ſmelling tree. 
MY'STAGOGUE 3 (of pucaywalg, G. of 
ne to ſhut) he that ſhewed ſtrangers the 
rarities of a temple, 


NAP . 
MYSTE/RIOUS, 1 ſecret, or obſcur; 
RE. Affected, or hidden. ; = a 

STERY (of june, G. of 

ſhut, of d hidden) I a . 

ſcure, or difficult to be apprehended 

2 a ſecret, or thing concealed. 5 
1 * trade, or art. 

TICAL, belonging to a myſte 

MYTHOLO'/GICAL, of, or e to 


mythology, | 
MYTHO”LOGIST, one fkill'd in mytho- 


: Ogy. 
MYTHO“LOGYT (of Au,, C. of 
Hog a fable, and Aoſie a diſcourſe) an - 


poſition of fables or poetical fictions. 


N. 


| O NAB, to ſurprize, or take one nap. 


ping. 

NA'DIR, Arab. (in A ſtronomy) is that point 
of the heavens under the earth, which is 
diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, or 
point over our heads, 

NAG, a little, or young horſe, 

NAPFADES 3, L. (of va», G. to flow) 
nymphs, or fairies of the rivers and foun- 
rains, 

NAIF, F. natural, that looks quick, a term 
applied to jewels. 

NAIL, 1 an iron pin. 

2 a hard ſubſtance on the tops of the fin- 
gers, or toes, 

3 the eighth part of an ell, 

4 eight pound weight, 

To NAIL, to faſten with nails. 

To NAIL vp a cannon, is to render it un- 
ſerviceable, by driving a great iron ſpike, 
&c. into its touch- hole. 

NA KED, 1 that has no cloaths on. 

2 diſarmed, or without arms. 
3 plain, not diſguiſed. 

| NAKED ſeeds (in Botany) are ſuch as are 
not incloſed in any pod or huſk, 

NA'KER (of nacre, F.) mother of peatl, 

NA'MAZ, the Turks common prayer. 

NAME, 1 the title, or appellation of any 

thing, a 
2 pretence, or colour. 
3 reputation, or renown, 

To NAME, 1 to give a title, or name to. 
2 to mention, or ſpeak of. 

3 to nominate, or appoint. 

NAP, 1 the tufted, or hairy ſuperficies of 

cloth. 
2 a ſhort ſleep. 

To NAP, 1 to put a nap upon cloth, 

2 to nab, or ſurprize. 
3 to ſleep a little. 
NAPE, the hinder part of the neck. 


NA'PERY (of naperia, It.) table - linen. 
e 


KAT - 
NAPHTHA 8 duda, Chald. of Nj to drop, 
or trickle down) a Median oil, a Babylo- 
niſh bitumen, a kind of marle, which be- 
ing fired, is more incenſed by water. 
NA/PIER's bones, or rods, are a kind of large 
multiplication table, contrived upon four 
ſquare wooden, or ivory rods by the lord 
Napier, for the more eaſy multiplying, di- 
viding, and extracting the roots of great 
numbers. 3 
NAPPY, 1 tufted, as cloth, 
2 very ſtrong ale. 
NARCISSUS, L. a 
a daffodil. | | 
NARCO'TICAL, or NARCO#'TIC * veg- 


flower, generally called 


using, G. of vagxow to be ſtupified) ſtupi- | 


fying, or making ſenſeleſs, 
NARCO”'TICS, medicines that ſtupify, or 
take away the ſenſe of pain. . 


NARRA'TION (of narratio, L. of narro to 


relate) 1 report, relation, or account of 
a thing. 
2 that part of an oration where an account 
is given of matter of fact. 
NARRATIVE, ſub, 1 narration, or recital, 
2 way, or manner of relating, 
NARRATIVE, adj, declarative, or expreſ- 
five, | 
NARRA/TOR, a relator. 
NA'RROW, ftreight, of ſmall breadth, 
NAS TV, 1 filthy, ſlovenly, or ſluttiſh. 
2 obſcene, or not fit to be heard. 
NATAL, or NATALV/TIOUS (of natalis, 
I. or of natalitius, L. of naſcor to be born) 
belonging to one's birth, or nativity. 
NATION (of natio, L. of naſcor to be born) 
a people, or country, 8 
NATIONAL, of a whole nation, or tha 
concerns a whole nation. 
NATIVE, adj. (of nativus, L. of naſcor to 
be born) 1 belonging to nativity, 
2 natural, not artificial, 
NATIVE, ſob. 1 born in a place. 
2 - inhabitant in a place where he was 
rn. | 
NATIVITY (of nativitas, L. of naſcer to 
be born) 1 birth, or the being born. 
2 the diſpoſition of the heavens at the 
time of one's birth, be” 
NATURAL, adj. (of naturalis, L, of natura 


nature) 1 that flows, or comes from na- 
| 


ture. 8 
2 not counterfeit, ſuch as nature made it. 
3 baſe- born, or illegitimate, 
4 propes, or genuine, 
5 free, eaſy, not forced. 


6 apreeable to, or ſufficient for our nature, | 


NATURAL day, See Day. 

NATURAL borizon, the ſame with Senſible 
Hor ian; which ſee. 

NATURAL philoſopby, is the ſame with 
that which is uſually called Phyſics, ang is 
that ſcience which contemplates the power 


—— — 


| NAU/MACHY (of yauuexis, G. of yay 2 


* * * Ve Vw” 


An 
of nature, the properties of natural bodies, 


and their mutual actions one upon another. 
NATURAL year. See Tear. 


NATURAL, ſub. a fool, or idiot, 5 


NA“ FURALIST, a natural philoſopher, or 
one that contemplates the works of nature. 

NATURALIZA'TION, is when one who 
is an alien, is made a natural ſubje&t by 
an act of parliament, or conſent of the 
ſtates, | 

To NATURALIVZE, to admit into the 
number of naturaP ſubjects, 

NATURE (of natura, L. of naſcor to be 

| born) 1 the principle of all created be - 

ings, or that power from whence all 
others are derived. 

2 the world, the univerſe. 

3 the inclinations, diſpoſitions, faculties, 
properties, qualities, or affections which 
any thing hath originally. 

4 the human body, 

5 ſort, or manner, 

Laws of NATURE, are thoſe laws of mo- 
tion by which all natural bodies ate go- 
vern'd in their actions upon each other, 
and which they inviolably obſerve in all 
the changes that happen in the natural 
ſtate of things. 

NAV Al. (of navalis, L. of navis a ſhip) 
of, or belonging to the ſca. 

NAVE, 1 the ftock, or middle of a wheel. 
2 the body, or main part of a church, 

NA/VEL, a part on the middle of the belly, 

NAVEL-gal!, a gall occaſioned by the ſaddle 
on the back of a horſe, - 

NAVEL&-zvort, the name of an herb. 

NA VET (of navette, F.) a cenſer- box, or 
incenſe- pan. 


NAUGHT, 1 bad, not good. 


2 lewd, impudent. 
NA/VIGABLE (of navigabilit, L. of navigo 
to ſail upon) over which one may fail, or 
where ſhips may paſs. | 
To NA'VIGATE (of navige, L. of navis 
" a ſhip, and ago to cauſe to move) 1 to 
ſail upon. | 
2 to ſteer, or take care of a ſhip, | 
NAVIGATION, is the art ot failing, 
whereby the mariner is inſtructed how to 
guide a ſhip from one port to another, 
the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way, and is twofold, 
either proper or improper. 
NAVIGATION impreper, is that which is 
uſually called coaſting, in which the places 
are at no great diſtance from each other, 
and the ſhip fails uſually in ſight of land, 
and is within ſoundings. ity 
NAVIGATION proper, is where a voyage 
is performed in the wide any pathleſs ocean, 
and out of fight of all land, 
NAULAGE, F. fare, or money paid, to 
croſs over the water. 


Oo ſhip, | 
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ſhip, and yaxopua; to fight) a ſea-fight 
. repreſented on the ſtage. 
To NAU'SEATE (of nauſto, L. of nauſea, 


L. a qualm, or inclination to vomit) | 
.NE"'CROMANCY (of vexgoprarieie, G. of 


1 to vomit, or be ready to vomit, 
1 2 to loath, or have an averſion to. 
NAU'SEOUS, loathſome, or diſagreeable to. 
NAU'TICAL, or NAU! T IC) of nauticus, 
L. of vas, G. a ſhip) belonging to ſhips, 
or mariners. © ' 
NAU'TICAL chart, See Sea-chart, 
NAUTICAL planiſphere, is a deſcription of 


the terreſtrial globe upon a plane, for the 


ule of mariners. 
NA'VY, a fleet, or company of ſkips. 
Surveyor of the NAVY, an officer who en- 
quires into the ſtate of the navy, and ſees 
that the ſhips are furniſhed with neceſſary 
ſtores, 


Treaſurer of the NAVY, an officer who re- | 


ceives money out cf the exchequer, to 
pay the expences of the royal navy. _ 

NAVY office, the office where the affairs of 
the navy are tranſacted. 

NA/ZARENES, a ſect ameng the Jenn, ſo 
called from the city of Nazareth, 

To NEAL. See to Anneal. 

NEAR, prep. nigh' at hand, or not far off, 

NEAR, adv, 1 almoſt, or very nigh, 
2 by: a great deal, 

NEAR, adj. 1 ſaving, or careful. 
2 niggardly, or miſerly. 

NEARER, the comparative of near. 

NEAT, 201. 1 cleanly, handſome, ſpruce, 

trim, or fine. 

2 polite, or poliſhed, 
3 cunning, or ſubtil. 

NEAT, ſub. an ox, or cow, 

NEAT-zvzight, the weight of any commo- 
dity, without the cheſt, bag, Kc. it is 
contained in. 

NE'BULOUS (of nebuloſus, L. of nebula a 
cloud) cloudy, miſty, fogey. 

NE'BULOUS /tars (in Aftronomy) are cer- 
tain fixed ſtars of a dull, pale, and obſeuriſh 
light. Theſe ſeen through a good tele- 
ſcope, appear to be cluſters of ſmall ſtars. 

NECESSA'R.O, It. (in Muſic) are thoſe 
parts that play through the whole piece, 
in contradiſtinction to thoſe that play on- 
Jy in ſome parts. 

NE/CESSARIES, thiogs needful for human 
life. N 


NECESSARY (of neceſſarius, L. unavoid- 


able) 1 inevitable, or unavoidable, 
2 needful, or wanting. 
3 convenient, as a neceſſary- houſe. 
To NECESSITATF, to force, or compel. 
NECE'SSITY, 1 indiipenfibleneſs. N 
2 conſtraint, or force, 
3 poverty, or indigence. 
NECE'SSI TOUS, poor, needy, indigent, 
NECK, I the part of the body between the 
* bead and the ſhoulders, 


NEG 


2 an iſthmus, or narrow piece of land, 
3 a ſmall joint of mutton, æc. 
NE"CROMANCER, a conjurer, magician, 


or wizard, 


l yt xęog dead, and ua divination) the 
black art, a kind of divination, by calling 
up the ſpirits of the dead, as the 1 ignorant 
were made to believe was "Goa. * a 


NECROMAN TIC, belonging to 5 


NE'CTAR, L. (of vexlag, G. of 1 
a oderifetous) a delicious drink, 
be the drink of the fabulous EA 
NECTA'REAN, NE'CTARINE, or NEC. 
© TA/REOUS, y as nectar, 8 
NECTARINE, a wall fruſt reſembling a 
peac : NT Ons 
NEED, 1 neceſſity, or occafion, 
2 want, poverty, or indigence, 
NEE'DLE, 1 a'ſmall tool to ſew withal, * 
2 an iron, or ſteel wite touched with 1 
loadſtone. 
+ NEFA!NDQUS (of nefandus, L. of ne not, 
and fandum to be ſpoken) impious, baſe, 
horrible, heinous, abominable, not fit to 
be ſpoken, or named, 


| NEFA'RIOUS (of nefarius, L. of nefas, an 


impious thing) abominable, impious, baſe, 

villainous, unworthy to live. 
NEGA'TION (of negatio, No ofer⸗ o 

I a denying. 

2 a negative form of ſpeech, 

NE/GATIVE, adj. a belopging to a negi · 

tian. 


NEGATIVE, ſub. a denying propoſition, 


NEGATIVE pregnant (in Law) is a negative 
implying an affirmative. 

NEGATIVE guantities (in Algebra) are ſuch 

as have before them the negative ſign, an 
which are ſuppoled to be leſs than nothing, 
hs —6, —a, —x, are negative quantities; 

NEGATIVE fe" (in Algebra) is thus mark- 


ed (—) and denotes the quantity to which 


it is prefixed to be leſs than nothing. 
NEG LE'CT (of neglectus, L. of negligo to 


flight, or not regard) careleinels, omiſſion, 


or negligence. | 
To NEGLECT (of negligo, of ne not, and 

* gather) to flight, not take care of, 

or let ſlip. 

NE/GLIGENCE, careleſſneſs, diſregard. 
To NEGO T IATE (of negotior, L. of nego- 
tium, buſineſs) I to manage, or 

2 to ſell, or traffic, 
NEGOTIATION, 1 managing — 

2 trading, or trafficking, ; 

3 the buſineſs tranſacted. 
NEGOTIATOR, I. a tranſactor of affairs, 
NEGOTLAT RIX, L. a female manager, or 

tranſactor. 


| NE/'GRO, 1 a native of the ſouthern parts 


of Anita. 
2 a my or — . NEICE 


+ 


— 


- $5. os Os 


NES 


NEICE (of niece, F.) a brother's, or ſiſter's 


daughter. 
To NEICH, to bray, as horſes do. 
NEIGHBOUR, x one who lives near an- 
other. 
2 a friend, or benefactor. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, x the place near 
that one lives in, 
2 the inhabitants or neighbours, 
nearneſs, or being near. | 
NEIGHBOURING, bordering, or n- 


ing 

NEIGHING bird, a little bird that feeds 
upon flowers, and imitates the neighing of 
an horſe, 

NEUTHER, not one nor the other, 

NE!MESIS, G. the goddeſs of 1 

NE"MINE 3 contradicente, L. (i. e. no 
one contradicting) a term frequently uſed 
in pailiament, when any matter is carried 
with an univerſal aſſent. 

NE'/MORAL (of nemoralis, L. of nemus a 
wood, or grove) of a grove, or wood, 
woody, encompaſſed with woods, or groves. 

NE"MORIV A/GEOUS. (of nemoriuagus, L. 


of nemus a "wood, and vagor to wander) | 


. wandering'in woods, foreſts, or * 

Nr fr (of e pul &. G. of vo late · 
ly, and ꝓvoα t to ſpring) new and lately 
planted or ſet, one newly entered into any 
profeſſion, a navice, one lately converted, 
or turned to the faith, 

TERICAL, or NEOT ERIC (of Vew- 
 Tigixoc, G. of vewTego; younger) new, or 
of late time. 

NeP (of nepera, L. of nepa a ſcorpion) 3 an 
herb commonly called wild penyroyal, or 
cat's mint, reckoned to be good againſt the 
ſtinging of ſcorpions, 


NEPHEW (of neves, F.) the on of a bro- 


ther, or ſiſter, 


NEPHRUTIC (of vepgilnog, G. of vePcos 


the kidneys, or reins) .troubled with a diſ- 
eaſe. in the reins, ; 
NEPHRUTICS (in Pharmacy) medicines 
good againſt diſ-aſes in the reins, 
NEPHRO”TOMY (of vepgeg the kidneys, 


and ren a cutting) cutting, or opening 


the kidneys 

NE'REIDES, L. the nymphs, or faities of 
the ſea, 

NEROLY (of neroli, F.) a ſort of perfume, 

N ERVAL, or NERVOUS, I full of nerves, 
2 ſtrong, robuſt, 
3 weighty, ſolid, 

NERVE (of nerwas, L. of veugoy, G. a ſine w.) 
I a ſinew. 
2 ſtrength, force, vigour. 

NEAVES 1 (in Botany) long tough ſt rings 
which run a-croſs the leaf of a plant. 

NERVINES (in Pharmacy) remedies for 
diſorders of the nerves, 

hos a point of land running into the ſea, 
EST, 1 a place Where birds hatch their 

young, 


| 


NIC 
2 the birds in a neff. 
3 a receptacle, or harbour, as for thieves, 
pairates, &c. 
NES T. cock, ons cht nevet was from home. 
To NES TIE, i to make a neſt. 
2 to ſettle any where, . 
NE/STLING; a young bird unfledg'd 
NESTO'RIANISM, the hereſy 8 Neſtorĩus. 
NESTORIANS, a ſect of heretics, fo 
called from one Neſtorius their principal, 
who held that there 'was two. perſons in 
Chriſt, and that the Holy ſpirit proceeded 
only from the Father. 
NET, a device for catching birds, fiſh, &c, 
NET-man, one who fought with a net againſt 
the myrmillo among the ancient Romans, : 
NET eweight, pure weight, all allowances ber 
ing deducted. | 


NE THER, lower, 


NETH ER Lands, the 16w countries of 1 un- 
ders, Holland, &C, 


To NE'TTLE, 1 to fling with neitles, he 


2 to nip, bite, or Vex. bh 
NETTLE, a fort of ſtinging Pb 17 


NE V ER, 1 at no time. 


2 no, of none. 5 
NEU'TER.,. 1 of neither patty, or ſile. 
2 neither maſculine not feminine. 
NEUTRAL ſalrs (in Chemiſtry) Fuchs as par- 
take both of an acid and alkali. f 
NEUTRALITY, indifferency, or t the woe 
ſiding with either party. | x 
NEW, 1 never uſed, nor worn IEA 5 — 

2 made lately freſh, of little l 5 
3 ſtrange, wonderful, 5 1127 
| FX not common, or ordinary, 8 
To NEW coin, 1 to re- ſtamp, or coin anew, 
2 2 to invent or ' compoſe, as new words, c. 
NET WING, barm, or yeſt. : 
NEWS, tidings, or advice of a thing tel; 

has been done lately. | 
NEWT, a ſmall ſort of lizard. 

NEXT, adj. 1 near, contiguous. ; 

2 following, or coming after, 

NEXT, ady, in the next place. 
NVAS bak, a young hawk taken out of 


the neſt, that has. not yet preyed for herſelf, - 


NIB, 1 the bill, or beak of a bird. 
2 the point of a pen. 
To NIBBLE, 1 to bite a little, and often; 
2 to be nibbling, or carping at a matter: 
NIBBLER, a carper, or critic, 
NICE, 1 dainty, or delicate, 
2 tender, cak. 
3 tickliſh, or touchy, 
4 ſhy, or ſcrupulous, 
exact, curious, 
6 tickliſh, or dangerous. 
7 difficult, hard, erabbed. 
$ hard to be pleaſed, 
NI/CEAN, or NICFINE, of, or belonging 
to Nice, a-city of Bithynia, 
NICENE "creed, a creed made by the coun- 


cil of Nice, A. D. 324. 
O O 2 . NICHE, 


N OB 


NICHF, F. a hollow place in the wall for 
a ſtatue. 

To NICK, 1 to notch, or cut, 
2 todo in the very point of time, 
3 to hit upon ex ctly. 


NICK-name, a comical name given to a per- 


* ſon out of drollery, or 1gnominy. 
NICOLA/TIANS, or NICHOLA'TIANS, 
a ſect of heretics in the apoſtles time, ſo 
called from one Nicholas of Antioch, who 
hel3 a community of wives, | 
NICO TIAN, tobacco, fo called from one 
Nicot, who firſt brought it into France 
from Portugal, | 
NIDE, a term uſed in falconry, for a brood, 
© or covey, | 
NUDGET (of niga:d, F.) an idiot, or ninny. 


To NUDULATE (of nidulor, L. of niduz a | 


neſt) to build, or make a neſt. 
NIDULA'TION, a building, or making a 
A 
NGG ARD, a covetous, ſordid man. 
NIGH, near, or hard by. | 


NIGHT, 1 the ſpace of time during which 


the fun is under the horizon, 
2 the latter part of the day, before one 
oes to bed. | 

NVGHTINGALE, a fine finging bird, fo 
called from her ſinging in the night. 

NIGHT-mare, See Incubus, 

NILL, the ſparkles, or aſhes that come from 
braſs tried in the furnace. 

To NILL, to be unwilling, or loth to do. 

To NIM, to filch, or teal. 

NMB E, qui-k, ready, active. : 
Ni/NCOMPOOPP, or NINCUMPOOP, a 
blockhead, or doſt, | . 
NINE, the number IX, or 9, | 
NINETY, the number XC, or 90; four- 

. ſcore and ten. 

NUNNY (of inne, Sp. an infant) a filly fel- 
low, a fool. 

To NIP, r to pinch, or gnaw, 

2 to ſtarve with cold. 
3 to taunt, or domineer, 

NV?PPERS, ſmall pinchers, or tweezers. 

NIPPLE, the teat of a breaſt. 

NITRE (of nitrum, L. falt-petre) a ſalt ex- 
trated out of the earth, but abundantly 
impregnated with the ſpirit of the air, 

Spirit of NITRE, 1s a very ſharp corrofive 
menſtruum extracted from nitre. 


NITROUS, having the favour of nitre, 


having ſtuff in it whereof nitre is made, 
full of nitre. 

NIVVAL (of nix alis, L. of nix ſnow) per- 
taining to ſnow, White as ſnow. 

NO, an adverb of denying, 

To NOBVPLITATE (of nobilito, L. of nobi- 
lis noble) to make noble. 

NOBULITY, 1 all the nblemen, or gran- 
dees of a kingdom, 
2 the quality of a nobleman, 


| NO'/BLE, adj. 1 raiſed above the 


NOD 
and plebeians, either by birth, or the 
king's grant, 2 
2 great, brave, illuſtrious. | 
3 generous, free, liberal, 
4 ſplendid, or coſtly. 
5 ſtately, or magnificent, | 
NOBLE, ſub. 1 a nobleman, or one of the 
nobility, = 
2 an ancient gold coin worth fix ſhillings 
and eight pence, *' 
NOBLE parts of the body, the liver, heart, 
and brain, | 
NOBLE'SS, the nobility, or noblemen. 


ous: 
2 guilty, culpable, criminal. 
' NO#/CIVE (of nocivus, L. of noceo to hurt) 
hurtful, pernicious, deſtructive. 
NO'CTILU'CA, L. (of nox night, and laces 
to ſhine) ſuch bodies as ſhine in the night, 

NO'CTILUCE (in Chemiſtry) phoſphorus, or 
a ſubſtance prepared, which will ſhine in 

the dark. 3 

NC CTURN (of nefurnus, L, of nofu in 
the night) a noCturnal prayer, or a part 
of the church ſervice for the night. 

NOCTURNAL, adj. nightly, or belonging 

NOCTURNAL arch (in Aſtronomy) is that 
ſpace of the heavens, which the ſun, moon, 
or ſtars run through, parallel to the equa - 

tor, from their ſetting to their riſing. 

NOCTURNAL, ſab. is a mathematical in- 

ſtrument, uſed chiefly by ſeamen, for finding 
the altitude of the pole · ſtar, in reſpect to the 

pole itſelf, in order to find the latitude, 

and nearly the hour of the night, 

NOD (of autus, L. of nue, L. to nod, ot 

| wag the head) a beck, or ſign with one's 
head. : . , 5"f 

To NOD, 1 to make a ſign with one's head, 
2 to ſleep. : a 

NO DATE D hyperbola, a name given by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, to a peculiar kind of hy- 

| perbola, which by turning round decuſlates, 
or crofles itſelf, 

NO/DDLE, the head, 

NO DD, a filly fellow, a ninny. 

NODE (of zedus, L. a knot) 1 a knot, 

2 a hard ſwellin 

NODE (m Dialing) | 
axis, or cock of a dial, by the ſhadow of 
which, either the hour of the day, in dials 
without furniture, or_the parallels of the 
ſun's declination, his place in the ecliptic, 
Ec. are ſhewn, in ſuch dials as have fur- 
niture. = 


the interſection of the orbit of any planet 


{ 


a planet paſſes over the — out of 


- 


NO/CENT (of ocens, L. of noceo to hurt) 
1 hurtful, miſchievous, nexious, . pernici» 


* LY 4 2 point in the 


NODES (in Aſtronomy) are the points of 
with the ecliptic ſo that the point where 


NON 
into northern latitude, is called 
fo or aſcending node. And where 
it deſcends from north to ſouth, is called 
the ſouthern, 1 deſcending node. | 

NO/DOUS (of nodeſus, L. of nodus, 2 knot) 
1 knotty, full of knots, knobs, or bumps. 
2 knotty, difficult, hard to be done, 

NODULE (of nodulus, L. a dim, of nodus a 

knot) 1 a little knot, 
2 (in Pharmacy) a little bag of phyſical in- 
gredients. 

voGCIN, a' ſmall meaſure, containing A 
quarter of a pint, 

N01SE, F. 1 a ſound, * 
2 ſtrife, or ſquabble. | 
J report, or rumour 

NOUSOME, 1 loathſome, * linking. 
2 poiſonous, deadly, infectious. 

NOLI me tangere, L. (i. e. touch me nat) a 
diſeaſe in the noſe, being a piece of grow- 
ing fleſh, that oftentimes ſtifleth one, and 
ſtoppeth one's breath; and the more it 
is touched The worſe it grows. 

NOMENCLATOR, L. a remembrancer 
among the ancient Romans. | 


- 


NO'MENCLA/TURE, a vocabulary, or col- | 


lection of names or words, 
NO"MINAL (of nominalis, L. of nomen a 
name) of, or belonging to a name, 
To NO'MINATE (of nomino, L. of nomen 
a name) I to name, or mention, 
2 to appoint, or elect. as 


NO'MINATIVE caſe (of nominations, L. 


of nomi no to name) the firſt caſe of a noun 
in grammar. 
NOMPAREL, or NOMPARFIL (of: non- 


ated ) one of the ſmalleſt printing let- | 


NON-ABPLITY, 1 impotence, weakneſs, 
want of power 
2 (in Law) it is an exception taken againſt 
the plaintiff, or defendant, 
NONAGE, minority, or- the being under 


XONAGESIMAL Sore {of — | 


L, the ninetieth) the goth degree, or high- 
eſt point in the ecliptic; 

NON. appearance, a default in not appearing 
in a court of Judicature, 

NON compos mentis, L. (i. e. not of ſound 


memory, or underſtanding) a law term 


having theſe ſignifications, 
1 an idiot, or natural. 


2 one who by any accident has loſt his me- 


mory, or underſtanding. 
3 2 lunatic, 


4 2 drunkard, 

NON.CONFO/RMIST (of monconformo, 
. of nen not, and conformo to conform) a 
diſſenter, or one that does not conform to 
the church of England, 

\ONE, ſub. (of nonus, I.. the ninth) one of 
dle eanonical hours in the Roman church. 


* 


NOR 

NONE, adj. not one. 

NON -entity (in Philoſophy) the quality of a 
thing that is not in being. 

NONES 1 of a month, are the next days 
after the kalends (which is the firſt. day). 
In March, May, June, and October, the 
Romans accounted fix days of the nones ; 
but in all the reſt only four. They had 
their names, probably, becauſe there were 
always nine days from the firſt of the nones 
to the ides, i. e. reckoning ineluſively both 
thoſe days. 


 NON-naturais (among Phyſicians) things that 


enter not into the nature of diſeaſes, tho” 
they are the cauſe of them, via. air, meat, 
drink, ſleep and watc 
retention and excretion, and the 
of the mind, O. S. 


NONO ESTA NIE, I. motwithficading. 


NON-performance, not performing. w 
NON-plus, L. (i. e. no mort) an extrenity 
beyond which a man cannot pals, 
To NON -plus, 1 to ſtop one's mouth, fo 
that he has nothing more to ſay. 
2 to puzzle, or perplex. 
NON. 7 dence, an unlawful abſence from the 
place of one's charge, 
NON-re/fance, paſlive obedience,”  -/'\ 


NO/NSENSE, impertinence, ot abſurdity. - 


NONSE!NSICAL, abſurd, filly, incoherent. 
—— inſolvent, or not able oy 


NON. ſuit, 2 renouncing of the fit at lan, 

NON-term, vacation time. 

NOO'DLE, an oaf, a filly fellow, * 

NOOK, a corner. tt 5 

NOON, the middle of the dayhi nf) * I 

1 NOOSE, 1 the 2 of a cad. 

2 a_ſnare;. or trap. 

NO'RBERTINES, a eld — 
1120, by Norbert biſhop of CT 
they are alſo called. wy ws 1 598 


TD +» cu. 


right angles; and tis — — a 
Une, or a plane that anne een _ 
dicularly. 

NORREV, or NO'RROY (of caring F. 

* north king) a W $6 rg nor 
at arms 

NORTH, one of the four corners 4 cha 
world, being that oppoſite to the ſouth. 

NORTHERN ſigns (in Aftranomy) ate thoſe ' 
fix ſigns of the zodiac which conſtitute that 
ſemi-circle of the ecliptic, which inclines 


to the northward from the equator'; aa 


Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 


go. 

NO'RTHING (in Navigation) is the fare 
as difference of latitude, when a ſhip fails 
toward the north, | 

NORTH pole. Ses Poles of the world.” 

NORTH far, or NORTH pol Har, is a 


motion and reſt, 


\ 
5 


N OB 


NIcHE, F. a hollow place in the wall for 
a ſtatue. | 

To NICK, 1 to notch, or cut. 

2 to do in the very point of time, 
3 to hit upon ex; ctly. 

NICK -name, a comical name given to a per- 

ſon out of drollery, or ignominy. 

NICOLA/TIANS, or NICHOLA'TIANS, 

a ſect of heretics in the apoſtles time, fo 

called from one Nicholas of Antioch, who 

held a community of wives. 

NICO TIAN, tobacco, fo called from one 
Nicot, who firſt brought it into France 
from Portugal. 

NIDE, a term uſed in falconry, for a brood, 

or covey. | 

NUDGET (of niga:d, F.) an idiot, or ninny. 


To NUDULATE (of nidulor, L. of nidus a 


neſt) to build, or make a neſt. 
NIDULA'TION, a building, or making a 
" ne, 
NVGGARD, a covetous, ſordid man, 
NIGH, near, or hard by, | 


NIGHT, 1 the ſpace of time during which 


the fun is under the horizon. 
2 the latter part of the day, before one 
goes to bed. > 
NIVGHTINGALE, a fine finging bird, fo 
called from her ſinging in the night, 
NIGHT-mare, See Incubus, 
NILL, the ſparkles, or aſhes that come from 
braſs tried in the furnace. | 
To NILL, to be unwilling, or loth to do. 
To NTM, to filch, or ſteal, | 
N7MB-.F, qui-k, ready, active. 


Ni/NCOMPOOPP, or NINCUMPOOP, a 24 


blockhead, or dolt, 
NINE, the number IX, or . 
NINETV, the number XC, or go ; four- 
. ſcore and ten. 

NUNNY (of inne, Sp. an infant) a filly fel- 
low, a fool. 

To NIP, 1 to pinch, or gnaw, 

2 to ſtarve with cold. 
3 to taunt, or domineer, 

NI/PPERS, ſmall pinchers, or tweezers. 

NVPPLE, the teat of a breaſt, 

NITRE (of nitrum, L. falt-petre) a ſalt ex- 
trated out of the earth, but abundantly 
impregnated with the ſpirit of the air. 

Spirit of NITRE, is a very ſharp corrofive 
menſtruum extracted from nitre, 


NIVTROUS, having the favour of nitre, 


having ſtuff in it whereof nitre is made, 
full of nitre. | 
NIYVAL (of nivalit, L. of nix ſnow) per- 
taining to ſnow, white as ſnow, 
| NO, an advetb of denying, 
To NOBVLITATE (of noöbilito, L. of nobi- 
lis noble) to make noble. 
| NOBILITY, 1 all the nblemen, or gran- 
dees of a kingdom. FIR 
2 the quality of a nobleman, 


NOD 


 NO/BLE, adj. 1 raiſed above the y 
and plebeians, either by birth, or the 
king's grant, . 5 

2 great, brave, illuſtrious. 
3 generous, free, liberal. 
4 ſplendid, or coſtly. 

5 ſtately, or magnificent, 
NOBLE, ſub. x a nobleman, or one of the 
nobility, ; | | 
2 an ancient gold coin worth fax ſhillings 
and eight pence, * 

NOBLE parts of the body, the liver, heart, 

and brain, | 
NOBLE'SS, the nobility, or noblemen. 
NO/CENT (of zocens, L. of noceo to hurt) 
1 hurtful, miſchievous; nexious, pernici 
ous: rd + 

2 guilty, culpable, criminal. K 

NOcIVE (of nociwus, L. of noceo to hurt) 

hurtful, pernicious, deſtructive, _ 

NO'CTILU'CA,' L. (of nox night, and laces 

to ſhine) ſuch bodies as ſhine in the night, 
| NU/CTILUCE (in Chemiſtry) phoſphorus, or 
| a ſubſtance prepared, which will ſhine in 

the dark. a7 4 

NO TURN (of nofurnur, L. of nou in 

the night) a- nocturnal prayer, or a part 
of the church ſervice for the night. 


NOCTURNAL, adj. nightly, or | 
do the night, | 
NOCTURNAL arch (in Aſtronomy) is that 
ſpace of the heavens, which the ſun, moon, 
or ſtars run through, parallel to the equa - 
tor, from their ſetting to their riſing, | 
NOCTURNAL, ſob. is a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, uſed chiefly by ſeamen, for finding 
the altitude of the pole · ſtar, in reſpect to the 
pole itſelf, in order to find the latitude, 
and nearly the hour of the night, 
NOD (of nutus, L. of nue, L. to nod, or 
wag the head) a beck, or ſign with one's 
head. 2 | . 
To NOD, 1 to make a ſign with one's head, 
2 to ſleep. 8 
NO DATED hyperbola, a name given by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, to a peculiar kind of hy- 
perbola, which by turning round decuſſites, 
or crofles itſelf, : 
NO/DDLE, the head. 
NO DD, a filly fellow, a ninny. . 
NODE (of nedus, L. a knot) 1 a knot, 
2 a lad felling. ⁵ « y 
NODE (in Dialing) is a certain point in the 
axis, or cock of a dial, by the ſhadow of 
which, either the hour of the day, in dials 
without furniture, or the parallels of the 
ſan's declination, his place in the ecliptic, 
Sc. ate ſhewn, in ſuch dials as have fur= 
niture. „„ 65 eel of 
' NODES (in Aſtronomy) are the points 
the interſection of the orbit of any planet 
with the ecliptic z ſo that the point where 


a planet paſſes over the ecliptic, out a 


- 


NON 
ern into northern latitude, is called 

2 or aſcending node. And where 

it deſcends from 7 is called 

the ſouthern, or deſe . | 

NOIDOUS (of nodoſus, L. of nodus, a knot) 
1 knotty, full of knots, knobs, or bumps. 
2 knotty, difficult, hard to be done, 

NODULE (of modulus, L. a dim. of nodus a 

knot) 1 a little knot, f 5 
2 (in Pharmacy) a little bag of phyſical in- 
gredients. des 

NOGGIN, à ſmall meaſure, containing a 
quarter of a pint, | 

N0ISE, F. 1 4 ſound. 
2 ſtrife, or ſquabble. | | 
3 report, or rumour. EF 

NOUSOME, 1 loathſome, naſty, ſtinleing. 
2 poiſonous, deadly, infectious. 

NOLI me tangere, L. (i. e. touch me nat) a 
diſcaſe in the noſe, being a piece of grow- 
ing fleſh, that oftentimes ſtifleth one, and 
ſtoppeth one's breath; and the more it 
is touched The worſe it grows. 

NOMENCLA'TOR, L. a remembrancer 
among the ancient Romans. on 


- 


NOMENCLA/TURE, a vocabulary, or col- 


lection of names or words. 

NO"MINAL (of nominalis, L. of nomen a 
name) of, or belonging to a name. | 
To NO'MINATE (of nomino, L. of nomen 
a name) 1 to name, or mention. 

2 to appoint, or ele. n 
NO'MINATIVE cafe (of nominati vus, L. 
of nomi no to name) the firſt caſe of a noun 
in grammar. \ 
NOMPAREL, or NOMPARPIL (of -non- 


pareille,F,) one of the ſmalleſt printing let- 


ters, | 
NON-ABFLITY, 1 impotence, weakneſs, 
want of power. ene 


2 (in Law) it is an exception taken inf : 


the plaintiff, or defendant, 


NONAGE, minority, or the being under 


age. | 

NO\NAGE'SIMAL degree (of nonageſimus, 
L. the ninetieth) the goth degree, or high- 
eſt point in the ecliptics 

NON. appearance, a default in not appearing 
in a court of judicature, 

NON compos mentis, L. (i. e. not of ſound 


memory, or underſtanding) a law term 


having theſe fignifications, 
an idiot, or natural. # 


2 one who by any accident has loſt his me- 


mory, or underſtanding, 

3 2 lunatic, 

4 2 drunkard. | | 
NON-CONFO'RMIST (of monconformo, 

L. of non not, and conformo to conform) a 

Cſſenter, or one that does not conform to 
the church of England, 

ONE, fab. (of onus, I. the ninth) one of 
e canonical hours in the Roman church, 


* 


NOR 
NONE, adj. not one. 


NON-entiry (in Philoſophy) the quality of a 


thing that is not in being. 


NONES 1 of à month, are the next days 
after the kalends (which is the firſt. day). 
In March, May, June, and October, the 
Romans accounted fix days of the nones; 

but in all the reſt only four. They had 
their names, probably, becauſe there were 
always nine days from the firſt of the nones 
to the ides, i. e. reckoning inclufively both 


thoſe days, 


 NON-naturak (among Phyſicians) things that 
enter not into the nature of diſeaſes, tho” 
they are the cauſe of them, viz- air, meat, 

drink, ſleep and watc motion and reſt, 
paſſions 


retention and excretion, and the 
of the mind, O. S. = 


NONOBSTA'NTE, I. notwithſlanding. 


NON-performance, not performing. 


NON-plus, L. (i. e. no more) an extremity 


beyond which a man cannot pa, 


To NON. plus, 1 to ſtop one's mouth, ſo 


that he has nothing more to ſay. 
2 to puzzle, or perple. 


NON. ręſidence, an unknefal abſence from the 


place of one's charge. 


NON-re/ftance, paſlive obedience, 3341 

NO/NSENSE, impertinence, or abſurdity. - 
NONSENSICAL, abſurd, filly, incoherent. 
NONSO'LVENT, inſolvent, or not able to 


pay. ii p 241154 — 
NON-ſuit, a renouncing of the ſuit at laws 


NON -term, vacation time. 


NOODLE, in of, a filly fell. 


NOOK, a corner. „ tussi e 


NOON, the middle of the day nn 7 © 
NOOSE, 1 the running knot of a cord. 07 
| n „ οοπν lt 
NO'RBERTINES, a religious ordet anded 
1120, by, Norbert biſhop of Magdeburgbrz 
they are alſo called Premonſtratenſes. 
NORMAL. (of normalis, L. of n 'a 
ſquare) the ſame with perpendienlat, ar at 
right angles; and tis uſually. ſpoken of a - 
line, or a plane that interſecta another per- 


2 a_ſnare;.'or-trap. 


* pendicularly, - 


NO/RREY, or NORROV (of wort ray; F. 
i, e. north king) a title given to the third 


king: at: arms. ; 


NORTH, one of the four corners of the 
world, being that oppoſite to the ſouth, - 
NORTHERN fgz5 (in Aſtranomy) are tboſe 
ſix ſigns of the zodiac which conſtitute that 
ſemi-circle of the ecliptic, which inclines 
to the northward from the equator'; aa 

Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 


irgo. . p * 
NORTHING (in Navigation) is the ſame 
as difference of latitude, when a ſhip ſails 


toward the north, _ 5 : 
NORTH pole, See Poles of the' world, 


| „. n l 
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NOT 


ſmall far in 
called from its nearneſs to the north-pole. 

NOSE, the external organ of ſmelling. 

NO'SEGAY, a parcel of flowers tied toge- 

ther, 

NOSO"LOGY (of vos 0; a diſeaſe, and Xoyie 
a diſcourſe, G.) a treatiſe on diſeaſes. 

NO'S'TKILS, the breathing holes of the noſe, 

NOT, an adverb of denying 

NOTABLE (of notabili:, L. of noto to mark) || 
1 remarkable, or conſiderable. 

2 great, or extraordinary, 

NOTAR (of notarius, L. of foto to mb 
a ſciivener, or ſcribe, one that draws con- 
tracts, &c. 

NOTARY publick, a ſcrivener, who publickly 
. witneſſes deeds, &c. to make ther authen- 
tic in foreign courts, 

NOTATION (in Arithmetic). See Nume- 
ration, 

NOTATION (in Algebra) i is the method of 
repreſenting quantities by letters of: the al- 
Phabet, and ſetting them down according 
to the conditions of the queſtion ; or it is 
the tranſlating the queſtion , out of any 
language it is nam wy into wn * 
braic language. 

NOTCH, a. dent, or 

NOTE (af nora, L. of ſe to know) Ia; 

mark. 
2 remark, or obſervation,” 
3 merit, credit, or — hit 
4 2 bill under one's hand. * 120 
5 a point, in Grammar. 
6 (in the. plural number) ſhort band, or ab- 
bre viations of a diſcourſe. | - + .-: 
NOTES (in Mufie)are certain marks invented | 


* % 


to diſtinguiſh the degrees of ſound, and 


the proportion of time rn e 87 2 
NORD, 1 marked. — 
a obſerved, or taken notice ct. 
3 famous, diſtinguiſned. 
4 notorious, arrant. 
NO THIN, not any thing. | 
To axe: NOTHING , 1 to do a thing 
with eaſe, 
2 to ſlight, or contemn. 
3 vot to underſtand. 
4 not to ſucceed, 
NOTICE (of netitia, L. of ants noun) 
t knowledge, or remark. 
2 advice, or information; ; 
To NO/TIFY (of notifico, L. of notus ben 
and 2 to make) to fignify, or to make 


NO/TION (of notio, b of ate to: kno) 
1 knowledge, or underſtanding. 
2 thought, ur fancy. 
* reſpect, or regard. 
A ide of a thing. 0 SM 
NC TIO NAL, id-al, or imaginary. 
NOT I/, L. knowledge, the title of fore 
d. of geography : 
NOTO/RIOUS (of notorius, L. of not 
known) 1 —_— evident, clear, 


« g® 
s 
* 


1 


the tail of Urſa minor, fo | 


FIRE Y 
„ 
- 


N U D 
„ egregious, remar 
OTWITHSTANDING. — 7 


NOYF ALE, F. land newl ed 
had not been tilled 5 


of 
NOVA “TIA Ns, 2a ſet of heretics 
third century, fo called — - ha 
their founder, who held that perſons fallen 
into ſin ought to be received into come 
ion without penance, 
OVA'TION (of novatio, L. of nov 
to make new) 1 the entering into a yew 
obligation in law to take off a former, 
2 the transferring of an obligation from one. T 
perſon to another, 
T NOVA TOR, an innovator, or he that N 
maketh a thing ne-. N 
NCOYVEL, fub, (of nouvelle, F, ) an ingeniout 
8 — of x. pleaſant intrigue, Le 
'NO''VEL,, adj. new, not of long Aanding, Ti 
NOVELTY, newneſs, rarity. Nt 
NOVE'MBER, L. one of the twelve month | 


+ NO/VENARY (of novenarius, 1. of vs 4 
vem nine) of, or l 
NOu HT, nothing, or of no value. 
NO WICE (of nowitius, L. of nw ney) 
Ia monk, or nun newly entered, 
2 a new-beginner . 
3 a raw, unexperienced perſon. 
JVI'CIATE, or, No, Wies, the 
time during Which. one is a novice. 
] + NO VITV (of noviras, L. ef novu new} 
| newneſs, deing before not made known, 


PO (af nm, L. à name) the firſt part 

„ denoting the name of à thing. 

e (of _— BE 1 rant 
a or, maintain, sn. ; 

2 to be nouriſhing, or Shells, 

3 to. cheriſh, or foment. 

NOU/RISHMENT, food, or been. 

NOW, at preſent, or at this time. 

NOWL, the top of the head, 

Ene L. of mx hart} 


2 deflruive, 


To NUBBLE. * to Knubble 
NU'BILOUS (of aubilus,” L. of 2 cloud) | 


clondy, 5 , enen. 


velius and others uſed for the bead of 1 
comet, and by others for the central _ 
of any planets, 

NUCLE US (in Architecture) is the 
part of the flooting of the ancients, 2 45 
ſifting of cement, which they put wow. 
a lay, or bed of pebbles, cemented wit! 

' mortar made of lime and ſand-. 

NUDA!TION - (of audatio, 

| bed; 4. making bare, or ae , 3 in 

To NU/DDLE along, to g9 careleſsly, an 


J 


— A + 


to. tune, 


L. (in Aſtronomy) is by He. 


middle 


L. of ade na- 


NUDE 


NUN 


NUDE (of nudus, L. naked) bare, or naked. 
NUDITY, 1 nakedneſs. | . 

2 a picture repreſenting a naked perſon. 
NUL. (ia Architecture) the ſpindle of a 


winding ſtair- caſe. 


GATOR (of nugatorius, L. of nuge 


 trifles, or toys) vain, trifling, filly, ſlight, 
impertinent. | 

NUKE, the hinder part of the head, 

XULL (of vullus, L. void) void, of no force. 


NULLIFIUDIAN (of nullus, L. none, and | 
fides faith) one of no faith, religion, or 


ty. 

% NUJLLIFY (of nullus void, and facio to 
make) to m___ or N 
ULLO, a nonght, or C r. : 

NUMBER (of 6% Tag FI. a collection of 

units, or many units conſidered together. 

2 2 cadence of words, , | 
o NUMBER, to count, or reckon. 

NUMBERS, the fourth book of Moſes, ſo 
called from its giving an account of the 
numbering of the Ifraelites. 

Abſolute NUMBERS (in Algebra) are ſuch as 
have no letter joined with them, as 
4a-l-1 = b ; here 7 is an abſolute number, 


NUMBLES, F. the intrals of a deer, 
NUMERABLE, that may be numbered, 
NUMERAL (of numeralis, L, of numerus 
number) of, or belonging to number, 
To NUMERATE (of numero, L. of numerus 
number) to number, or to count, 
NUMERA'TION (in Arithmetick) is that 
which teaches to read any number, tho* 
never ſo great, and to have a diſtin idea 
of each place or figure of it, 
NUMERA'TOR of a fraction, is that part of 
it which ſhews or numbers how many of 
thoſe parts which any integer is ſuppoſed to 
de divided into, are expreſſed by the fracti- 
on, Thus in 3. 6 is the numerator (which 
flands alw-ys above the line) and ſhews 
you, that if any whole be divided into eight 
parts, you number, enumerate, or take 

6 of them, i. e. three quarters, 
NUMERICAL, 1 belonging to number. 

2 particular, individual. | 
NUMERICAL difference (in Logic) is that 
difference by which one individual thing is 

diſtinguiſhed from another, 

NU'MERO, a term uſed among merchants 
for number. . | 
NUMEROUS (of numeroſus, L. of numerus 
number) 1 manifold, great, abounding 
in number. 

2 tuneful, harmonious, ſounding well. 
NUN, a virgin ſeparated from the world, 
and devoted to the ſervice of Gd. 

NUNCHION, an afternoons repaſt, 
NUNCIATURE, the office of a nuncio; 
— It. the pope's ambaſſador. 

NC ATIVE (of nuncupativus, L. of 

"kncups to recite) verbal, by word of mouth. 

3 7 , » *; R 


OBA 
NU!/NNERY, a cloiſter, or monaſtery of 


nuns, 
| NUUPTIAL 5 nuptialis, L. of nuptus mar- 
riage) bridal, or belonging to matriage. 
NU/PTIALS, marriage, or wedding. 
NURSE, one who takes care of fick perſons, 
children, &c. 
To NU'RSEL, to encourage, or uphold. 
NU'/RSERY, 1 the room where children are 
nurſed, | 
2 a nurſe child, 
3 a ſeminary, 
4 (in Gardening) a plat of ground for the 
raifing of young trees, or plants, 
NURTURE (of nourriture, F.) education, 
or learning. 
NU'/SANCE (of auiſance, F.) annoyance, or 
prejudice, 


| NUT, 1 a: well known fruit. 


2 the worm of a ſcrew. 

3 part of a croſs-bow, 

4 the frier's piece in a leg of mutton. 
NU'T 6rozon, of the colour of ripe nuts. 
NU TME, a ſpice well known. 
NU'TRIMENT (of nutrimentum, L. of autria 

to nouriſh) food, or nouriſhmeat, 

NUTRI'TION, nouriſhing. 

NUTRI'TIOUS, or NU'TRITIVE, apt to 

nouriſh, or that affords nouriſhmeat, 

NUX, , L. I a nut, 

2 a pain in the head, which affects a place 

about the bigneſs of a nut. 

To NU'ZZLE, to hide the head, as a young 

child does in its mother's boſom. 

NYE (of Pheaſants) a flight, or company of 

thoſe birds. 

NYMPH (of nympha, L. of wen, G. 
water) 1 a goddeſs of the waters, foun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, | 

2 any rural goddeſs, 

3 a young bee juſt formed, 
 NY/MPHAL, or NY!MPHOUS, belonging 
to nymphs, 


O. 


AF, a fool, or filly fellow. 
OAK, the name of a well known tree. 
hag of Jeruſalem, the name of a phyſical 
plant. 
OA'KHAM, old ropes untwifted, - 
OAR, or ORE, 1 metal mix'd with the 
earth or ſtone of the mine, 
2 a long lick to row with. 
3 (in the plural number) a boat with two 
watermen to row it, 
OATH, 1 a lawful ſwearing. 

2 a curſe, an unlawful ſwearing. 
OA'TMEAL, meal, or flower made of oats, 
OATS, a ſort of grain, chiefly uſed for horſes. 
OBAMBULA'TION (of ebambulatio, L. - 


; 
| 


r 
w_— 


OB L. 
6h about, and ambulo to walk) a walking 


about, or up and down. 


OBDURATE (of obduratus, L. of obduro to | 


be hardened) 1 hardened, or made hard. 
2 hard, obſtinate, inſenſible. 

To OBDU'RATE (of obduro, L. of ob for, 
and duro to harden) to harden one's ſelf, 
or be hardened and immoveable, by pa- 

- tience, reſolution, impudence, &c. 

OBE/DIENCE (of obedrentia, L. of ob to, 


and audio to hearken) dutifulneſs, or ſub- 


miſſion. 
OBF/DIENT, dutiful, or ſubmiſſive. 
OBEDIE/NTIARY, a name formerly given, 

in England, to an inferior monk in a mo- 


naſtery. : 
OBETSANCE (of obeiſſance, F.) a bow, or 


congee. 
O'BELISK (of obeliſcus, L. of d SEN, G. a 
ſpit, or broach) 1 a great ſquare taper- 
ing ſtone in form of a pyramid, 
2 (among Printers) this mark (F), 
OBESITY (of obefitas, L. of obeſus fat) fat- 
neſs, groſſneſs, corpulency. 


To OBEY! (of obedio, L. of ob to, and audio 


to hearken) 1 to give obedience to. 
2 to follow one's counſel, or advice, 
3 to comply with. 

O'BJECT (of objectum, L. of ob before, and 
jacio to place) any thing that affects the 
outward ſenſes, or the faculties of the ſoul. 

To OBJE'CT (of cljecto, L. of ob before, 

and Jae to- caſt) 1 to oppoſe, or make 
an objection to. 
2 to upbraid, or caſt in one's teeth. 

O'BJECT glaſs, of a teleſcope or microſcope, 
is the glaſs which is placed at that end 
of the tube which is next the object. 


OBJE/CTION, 1 a difficulty raiſed againſt a a 


propoſition, 
2 reproach, or accuſation. 

OBJE'CTION (in Rhetoric) is a figure, 
when the words of an opponent are pro- 
nounced in order to anſwer them. 

OBJE/CTIVE, 1 that may be objected. 

2 pertaining to an object, 

OB N, F. funeral obſequies, or an office for 
one that is dead. 

+ To OBIURATE (of objurgo, L.. of eb 
for, and jurgo to chide) to chide, rebuke, 
blame, or reprove. 8 

C'BLAT, F. a ſoldier, who being diſabled 
in the king's ſervice, had the benefit of 
a monk's place aſſign'd him in an abbey, 

OBLATS of St. Jerome, a congregation of ſe- 
cular priefts in Italy, tounded by St. Charles 
of Borromeo, 

OBLA'TION (of ob/atio, L. an offering) a 
offering. | 

OBLECTA'TION (of oble&atio, L. of ob 
for, and lacto to allure) pleaſure, delight, 
recreation. 

OBLIGATTION (of obligatio, L. of gbligo to 

oblige) 1 2 bond, containing a penalty, 
with a condition annexed, = 


| 


OBS 

2 engagement, duty, or tie, 

3 an engagement ariſing from a benefit 
conferred or received, * | 

ke: OBLVGE (of obligo, L. of oþ to, and 

Ugo to bind) 1 to bind, engage, or com- 
pel. | | 

2 to do one a kindneſs, | 
OBLIGEE/, he to whom the bond is made. 
OBLIGEOR, he that enters into a bond for 

the payment of money. 

OBLIQUE (of obliguus, L. of ob for, and the 

antiq. liguus, i. e. tran ſver ſut a. eroſz 

1 not ſtreight, crooked, awry. 

2 crooked, or fraudulent. | 
OBLIQUE angles. See Angles oblique, 
OBLIQUE aſcenſion (in Aſtronomy] is that 

degree and minute of the equinoctial which 

riſeth with the centre of the ſun or far, 
or with any point of the heavens, in an 
oblique ſphere, 

OBLIQUE caſer (in Grammar) are all the 
caſes except the nominative, | 

OBLIQUE deſcenfion, is that degree and mi- 
nute of the equinoctial which ſets with 
the ſun, ſtar, or any point of the hea» 

vens in an oblique ſphere. 

OBLIQUE force, is that whoſe line of di- 
rection is not at right-angles with the 
body on whom it is impreſt. 

OBLIQUE plains (in Dialing) are ſuch as re- 
cline from the zenith, or incline to the 
horizon, 

OBLIQUE ſailing, is the doctrine of ob- 
lique-angled plain triangles, applied to pro- 
blems of ſailing. 

OBLIQUE ſphere, is when the pole is elevated 
any number of degrees leſs than ninety, 
becauſe then the axis of the world, the 
equator and parallels of declination will cut 
the horizon obliquely. | 

To OBLI'TERATE (of oblitero, L. to blot, 
or raſe out) to blot, or raſe out, of books, 
records or memory. . 

OBLIVION (of oblivio, L. of obliviſcar to 
forget) forgetfulneſs. 

OBLIVIOUS, forgetful. R 

OBLO/CUTOR, a ſlanderer, or backbiter, 

O'BLONG (of oblongus, L. of ab and lengus 
long) a figure more long than broad. 

O'BLOQUY (of obloguium, L. of obloquer, to 
ſpeak againſt) ſlander, or detraction. 

OBNO/XIOUS (of obnoxius, I.. of ob to, 

and nexius hurtful) 1 liable, or ex- 
poſed fo, | 

2 guilty, or criminal, 

To OBNU'BILATE (of obnubo, I. of 6 
for, and nubo to cover) to cloud, darken, 
or render obſcure. 

OBRE!/PTION (of obreftio, L. of ob to- 
wards, and repo to creep) a ſtealing, or 
creeping in. l 

OBREPTUTIOUS, that has cunningly ſtoln 


upon. | 
OBSCENE (of obſcenus, L. beaftly) ror 
| drous; 


OBS 


drous, beaftly, lewd, in perſons, things, [ 


or actions. 

2 bawdy, unclean in words, ; - 
OBSCE/NITY, ribaldry, or filthineſs in 
things, or words. 2 
OBSCU'RE (of obſcurus, L. of obſcure to hide) 

1 dark, without light, 

2 ſhady, dark with ſhades, 

3 hidden, or covered. 

4 ſecret, little known. 

5 hard to be underſtood. 

6 not perſpicuous in expreſſion, or not 
clearly expreſſed, © 

7 Ipeaking things enigmatically, or by way 
of riddle. 

$ ſecret, myſterious. 5 

9 ignoble, of mean parentage, poor, low, 


pitiful. ; 
To OBSCURE (of obſcuro, L. to hide) 1 to 
darken, 
2 to hide, conceal, or keep from diſcovery, 
3 to diſguiſe, perplex, or render hard to 
be underſtood. 
4 to eclipſe, or make leſs famous. 
OBSCURITY, 1 darkneſs, or the being 
without light, 
2 want of perſpicuity, or not clear in ex- 
preſſion. |; 
3 meanneſs of birth or quality, 


| To O'BSECRATE (of obſecro, L. of ob for, 


and ſacer holy) to beg, or conjure by all 
that is ſacred, 

OBSECRA'/TION, ſupplication, or earneſt 
intreaty. 

O'BSEQUIES (of obſeques, F.) ſuneral ſo- 
lemnities. 
OBSE/QUIOUS (of ch eguieſus, L. of ob for, 

and ſequor to re 3 dutiful, or ready 
to obey. 
2 complaiſant, or condeſcending. 
OBSERVABLE, remarkable, or fit to be 
obſerved, 
OBSERVANCE, 71 reſpect, or regard. 
2 performance, or accompliſhment. 
3 (in the plural number) the rules or cu- 
ſtoms of a monaſtry. 
OBSE'RVANT, docile, dutiful, or obſequi- 


ous, 


OBSERVA'NTINES, a branch of the order 


of grey-friars, 
OBSERV A/TION, 1 a note, or remark, 
2 (in Navigation) is the taking the ſun's or 
any ſtar*s meridian height, in order to find 
the latitude, 


| OBSERVA!TOR, 1 an obſeryer, a regiſter, 


or one that taketh an account. 
2 a mciitor in a ſchool, 
OBSERVATORY, a building ereRed, to 


make natural and aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions. 


To OBSERVE (of chſervo, L. of ch for, 


and je1vo to mind) 1 to maik, mind, 
or take notice of, 


* to fivey, or contemplate, 


OBV 
3 to watch, or mind heedfully, 


4 to keep, or perform. 

5 to ming, or take care of, 

6 to look about one's ſelf, to be aware, 
cautious, or circumſpect. 

OBSF'SSED, haunted with an evil ſpirit. 
OBSE'/SSION (of ebſc//ie, L. of ob/ideo to fit 
about) a beſieging, or compaſſing about. 
OBSI/DIONAL crown (of obfidionalis, L. of 

ob ſidium a ſiege) a chaplet, or garland made 
of the graſs that grew in the place be- 
ſieged, and given to him that raifed the 
ſiege. 
O'BSOLETE (of obſoletus, B. of cbſcleo to 
grow out of uſe) antiquated, or grown out 
or ule, 
O'BSTACLE, F. (of obe, L., to ſtand in 
the way) hindrance, or impediment. 
O'/BSTINACY, wilfulneſs, or ſtubbornneſs. 
O'BSTINATE (of ch#inatus, L. of obſiins to 
perſiſt firm in a purpoſe) ſtubborn, wiltul, 
reſolute. | ; 
OBSTRE”PEROUS (of ebſftreperns, L. of 
chſtrepo to make a noiſe againſt) trouble- 
ſome, making a great noiſe. 
To OBSTRU'CT {of obſtruo, L. of o about, 
and ſtrus to build) 1 to ſtop up 
2 to hinder, or retard. 
OBSTRU/CTION, 1 ſtoppage. 
2 hindrance, 
3 (in Phyfic) the ſtopping up the paſſages 
cf a human body. 
OBSTRU'CTIVE, apt to ſtop up, or cavſe 
a ſtoppage. 
+ To OBSTU'PIFY. See to Stupify. 
To OBTAIN (of obrineo, L. of ob tor, and 
teneo io hold faſt) 1 to get, or acCuire, 
2 to effect, or accompliſh. 
3 to get ground, as an opinion, &c. 
+ To OBTEMPERATE (of olrenpero, L. 
to obey) to obey, or be at command. 

+ To OBTE\NEBRATE. See to Darken. 
To OBTEST' (of obrefior, L. of cb for, and 
teſtor to beſeech) to conjure, er beſeech. 
OBTESTA'TION, ſupplication, or earneſt 

intreaty. 
OBTRECTA!TION (of obtreFatio, L. of cb- 
trecto to diſparage) backbiting, or detraction. 
To OBTRU'DE (of chtrudo, L. of ob for, 
and trudo to thruſt) 1 to impole, or give 
to one againſt his will. | 
2 to thruſt, or force one's ſelf in. 
OBTU'SE (of obtuſus, L. blunt) of a blunt 
figure, : 
OBTUSE angle. See Angle, 
OBTUSE angled triargie, is one that has an 
cbtuſe angle. 
OBVE/NTIONS, chorch- revenues. 
To OBVIATE (of abvier, F.) to prevent, 
or binder. 
O'BVIOUS (of cbwizs, L. of c about, and 
via a Way) I common, orcinaiye 
2 eaſy to find, or underſtand. : 
3 plain, viſible. 
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To OBUMBRATE (of obumbro, L. of ob | 


before, and wmbro to caſt a ſhadow) 1 to 
overſhadow, or cover with a ſhade, 
2 to hide, or conceal, 
OCCASION (of cccaffo, L. opportunity) 1 op- 
portunity, or ſeaſon, 
2 cauſe, reaſon, or matter. 
- 3 want, or neceſſity. 


4 (in the plural number) affairs, or concerns. 


©'CCIDENT (of occidens, L. the weſt) the 
weſt, 

OCCIDE'NTAL, weſtern, or belonging to 
the weſt. 

OCUIDENTAL (in Aſtronomy) a planet is 
ſaid to be occidental, when it ſets after 

the ſun, 5 

OCC HDOUOUs (of ecciduu, L. of occido to 
decay) decaying, or declining. 

OCCVSION (of ccc, L. of occido, to fall 
down) a killing, or ſliying. 

OCCULT (of occultus, L. of ccculto to hide) 
ſecret, or hidden, 

OCCULTA'TION (in Aftronomy) is the 
time that a ſtar or planet, 1s hid from our 
ſight, by the interpoſition of ſome other 
heavenly body between us and it. 

O'CCUPANT (of occrpans, L. of occupo to 
hole) a poſſeſſor, or one who takes poſſeſ- 
ſion. 

OCCUPA'TION, 1 a trade, or buſineſs. 

2 employ, or occupation. 

To O'/CCUPY, 1 to fill, or take up a ſpace, 
2. to hold, or improve. | | 
3 to trade, or trafhc, 

"Fo OCCUR (of occurro, L. of ob for, and 
curro to run) to preſent, or offer itſelf. 

OCCURRENCE, 1 a caſual adventure. 

2 event, or news, 

O'CEAN (of wx:av:;, G. of wiews ſwiftly, 
and va to flow) the vaſt collection of 
waters which encompafles or ſurrounds the 
whole earth, | 

This great and univerſal ocean is com- 
monly divided into three parts, as, 

The z{lantic OCEAN, is that which lies be- 
tween part of Europe, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. 

The Indian OCEAN, is that which lies be- 
tween Africa, the Eaſt Indian iſlands, and 
New- Holland. 

The Pacific OCEAN, or Great South-ſea, is 
that which lies between the Philippine 
illands, China, Japan, and New-Hoelland 
on the weſt, and the coaſt of America on 
the ea, | 

QCEANNOUS, belonging to the ocean, 

OCHLOYORACY (of oyXNoncalria, G. of 
SX No a multitude, and ugalo; power) a g0- 
vernment, wherein the common people bear 
rule. 5 | 

CORAMY, a fort of mixed metal. 

C'CVAGON (of 6: 29wy3y, G. of oviw eight, 
and 2:4 an angle) is a geometrical figure 
of eight files and angles. 

DEDAHEYDRON, none of the regular fos 


OEC 
lids, conſiſting of eight equhl and equilate- 
ral triangles. : 

O'CTASTYLE (of oxlacuncg, G. of on 
eight, and gh a pillar) a building having 
eight pillars in front, 

O'CTAVE, F. 1 eight days together after 

ſome ſolemn feſtival in the church of 


Rome. 
2 (in Muſic) is an interval of eight Tounds 
inclufive. f 


OCTA'VO, a book is faid to be in oftayo, 
when a ſheet is folded into eight leaves, 
OCTO'BER, L. (of ecro, L. eight) the name 
of the eighth month of the year reckoning 

from March. 

OCTO/NARY (of offonarins, L. of of 
eight) of, or belonging to eight, 

OCULAR (of ocularius, L. of oculus an eye) 
belonging to the eyes. 

O'/CULATE, quick- ſighted. 

OCULA/TION (in Botany) the taking away 
ſuperfluous buds. 

O“ ULIST, a phyſician for the eyes, 

G"CULUS, L. an eye, 

OCULUS (among Botaniſts) is the bud of a 
tree or plant, juſt putting forth, or the 
knot out of which the bud riſes. | 

O'CULUS Chriſti, L. an herb, generally cal- 
led wild clary, 

ODA'DASSAS, officers among the Turks, 
equal to our ſerjeants or corporals. 

ODAXISMUS, G. the itching of the gums 
when children breed their teeth, 

ODD, 1 not even, 

2 that has not its fellow, 
3 fantaſtical, or inconſtant. 
4 ſtrange, or uncommon, 
5 ill, or bad. 

6 more, or above. 

ODDS, 1 difference, or diſparity. 
2 advantage. 

3 unequal, as to lay odds. 
4 difference, or quarrel. 

ODE, L. (of on, G. of ad to ſing) a ſong, 
or lyric poem. 

O/DIOUS (of odioſus, L. hateful) hateful, 
deteſtable. 

O'DIUM, L. 1 hatred, bad opinion. 

2 that which is the ſubject of hate, or 
averſion. 

ODORI/FEROUS (of odoriferus, L. of odor 
ſmell, and fero to bear) ſweet ſmelling, 
bearing odours or perfumes, 

O'POUR (of «der, L. of the antiq. verb odeo 
1. e. oleo to ſmell) a ſavour, ſcent, or ſmell, 

OECONO®MICAL, or OECONO/MIC, be- 

' longing to oeconomy. 

OECO”NOMIST, one that rules or govern 
a family, 

OECOU"NOMY (of 0105458, G. of in- 
a houſe, and v9u©- a law) 1 the goven- 
ment of a houle, or family, 

2 thrifrineſs, or good huſbandry. p 
3 (in Rhetoric) a certain order in the — 
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poſal of parts, neceſſary for orators and 


ets, 

OECUMENICAL (of CLEperVIKGG » G. of 
2ix:w, to inhabit) general, univerſal, be- 
longing to the whole world. 

OEDE!MA, L. (of 3:3npea, G. of sida to 
ſwell) any tumor or ſwelling 3 but tis more 
ſtrictly applied to a white ſoft tumor, pro- 
ceeding from pituitous matter. 

OENO'POLIST (of o , G. of oer 
wine, and woxew to ſell) a vintner, or one 
that (ſells wine, 

OESIWPHAGUS (of Gipopay©O-, G. of d 
to carry, and pay to eat) the gullet, or 
mouth of the ſtomach, : 

OF, a prepoſition, generally denoting the ge- 
nitive caſe, 

OFF, a prepoſition, which generally denotes 
the ablative caſe, and ſometimes the geni- 
tive. b 

OFFALS, broken pieces, or fragments of 
meat, 

OFFENCE (of offenſa, L. of offends to offend) 
1 a fault, or crime. 

2 an affront, or injury. 
3 diſpleaſure, or diſguſt, 
4 ſcandal, or ſhame, 

To OFFEN D (of offends,” L. of ob for, and 

fendo, i. e. ico to ſtrike) x to commit 
a fault, 

2 to diſpleaſe. 

3 to hurt, or injure, 

4 to ſcandalize, or make aſhamed. 

OFFENSIVE, 1 abuſive, or affrontive. 

2 hurtful, injurious, 

3 fit to attack an enemy. 

To OFFER (of offero, L. of ob to, and fero 

to bring) 1 to profer, or preſent, 
2 to bid money, &c. for. 
3 to propound, or propoſe. 
4 to dedicate, 
5 to attempt to do, 
6 to expoſe, or ſet before. 
7 to undertake, or take upon one. 

O'FFERING, 1 an oblation, or ſacrifice. 

2 any thing preſented, or made an offer of. 

O'FFERTORY (of Fertorium, L. of offero 

to offer) 1 that part of the maſs where 
the offering is, 

2 the place where the offerings are kept. 

OFFICE (of officium, L. of the antiq. verb 

eñcio, i. e. efficto to effect) 1 place, or 
employment. 1 

2 the room where a man does the buſi- 
neſs belonging to his place, 

3 good turn, or ſervice, 

4 divine ſervice, 

5 part, or duty, 

O'FFICER, one that is in an office, 

Cammin OFFICERS, thoſe that are autho- 
ized by the king's commiſſion, 

Field OFF.CERS, ſuch as have command 
over a whole regiment. 


Ceneral OFF ERS, ſuch as have command 


over more than one regiment,s 


8 
Subaltern OFFICERS, lieutenants, enſigne, 
and cornets. 
Sta QFFICERS, ſuch as have neither com. 


miſſions nor warrants, as ſetjeants, corpo- 
rals, &c. 


OFFI'CIAL (of officialis, L. of cficium an | 


employment) 1 the chancellor of an 
epiſcopal court. : 
2 an archdeacon's deputy. 
To OFFI'CIATE, 1 to do the buſineſs of 
one's office. 
2 to perform divine ſervice. 
to perform the buſineſs of another. 
OFFI'CINAL, ot, or pertaining to a ſhop, 
ſold in the ſhops. 
OFFI'CIOUS (of officioſus, L. of efficium a 
kindneſs) 1 obliging, ready to ſerve. 
2 complemental, ready to wait on, or ate 
tend. a 
O FFING, the open ſea, or far from land. 
O'FFSCOU/RING, 1 the dirt or filth that 
comes from ſcouring, or waſhing, 
2 the refuſe of any thing. 


OFF-ſets (in Gardening) young ſhoots, which | 


ſpring and grew from roots that are round 
and tuberous, or bulbous. 

O/FFSPRING, that which is ſprung from, 
or produced by another, as fruit, children, 
&C, 

OFT, O'FTEN, or O'FTENTIMES, fre- 
quently, many times, more than once, or 
twice. 

To OFFU'SCATE (of offuſco, L. of 06 for, 
and fuſco to darken) to make dark, or dim, 

OGEE, or OGVVE (in Architecture) a 
wreath, circlet, or round band on the top 
of large cornices, 

To O'GLE, to look hard at, 

0'GLIO, Sp. à Spaniſh diſh, made up of all 
manner of meat, fowl, &c. 

OIL, 1 the juice of olives, &c. 

2 one of the five chemical principles, 

OVLET-bole, or EVLE'T-bo/e (of oeillet, F.) 
a little hole worked in a garment, 

OVLY, full of oil. 

OUVNTMENT, an external medicine of a ſoft 

_ conſiſtence, 


OVSTER, a ſhell-fiſn, well known. 


4 OVSTER green, the nime of an herb. 


O'KER, a mineral whereof colours are made, 
OLD, 1 ancient, or aged. 

2 worn, caten up with age, 

3 obſolete, or out of uſe. 

4 antique, or of long ſtanding. 
OLEA”GINOUS (of cleagineus, L. of oleum 

oil) oily, or full of oil. : 
OLIGA'RCHICAL, governed by a few men. 
O'LIGARCHY (of G\yagyia, G. of caiyog 

a few, and agyn government) a govein- 

ment in the hands of a few men, 
OPLIVASTER, 1 a wild olive tree. 

2 olve-coloured, : 
O'LIVE, the fruit of the olive-tree, 
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OLP'VITY (of ofivitas, L. of „v an olive- | 
tree) the time of gathering olives. - 

OLY/MPIAD (of oXujeria;, G. of ovpumro; 
an hill between Theſſaly and Macedon) the 
ſpace of four years; and on the fifth the 
Olympic games were celebrated in honour 
of Jupiter Olympius. 

OLY'/MPUS (of oXvgrro;, G. of e the 
whole, and Aa,amw to ſhine) a high hill 
between Theſſaly and Macedon, uſed by 
the poets for heaven. 1 

O'MBER, or O'MBRE, a Spaniſh game at 
cards, 

OMEGA, 1 the name of the laſt letter of 

the Greek alphabet. 
2 the end of any thing. | 
O'MELET (of omelertte, F.) a pancake of 


eggs. 

O'MEN, L. a token of good or bad luck, 
githered from words, fights, or any accident. 

OH, L. the cawl enwraping the 
bowels, 

O'MER, Heb. a meaſure among the Fe- 
_ containing about three pints and a 

alf. 

+ To O"MINATE (of eminer, L. of omen 
a token) to foretell, preſage, or progno- 
ſticste. 

O”MINOUS, portending ill-luck. 

OMPSSION, neglect, or the letting a thing 

2fs. | 

To OMIT (of mti. L. of c and mito 
to let alone) to leave out, paſs by, or ne- 
glect. 

OMNI'7TC, making, or producing all things. 

OMNIPA RENT (of omniparens, L. of on:- 
nis all, and parens a parent) bringing forth 
al] thinzs, 

OMNI*POTENCE, or OMNIPOTENCY, 
almightineſs. 

OMNIT'POTENT (of 'onnipotens, L. of om- 
nis all, and prers mighty) almighty, 

OMNIPRE/SENCE, the being preſent in all 
es. i 

OMNIPRESENT (of omnrs all, and præſens 
preſent) who is prefent every where, 

OMNI'SCIENCE, the knowledge of all 

things. 

OMNVSCIENT (of emnis all, and ſciens 
knowing) knowing all things, | 

ON, T up'N. 

2 towards, 
ONCE, 1 one time, 
2 formerly, 

ONE, adj. 1 that is ſingular in number. 

2 the firſt number in telling. 
3 the ſme. 

O#NER-RY, ſerving for burden, or car- 
riage. 

To O"NERATE (of enero, L. of onus a 
jond cr burden) to burden, or load. 

ONION, a bulbous fort of plant, 

CNSET, attack, or aſſanle. 

Ludi, Du. a forming, or fierce 

Attack upon a place, 


| 


OPH 
O'NWARD, forward. 
ONYX, G. a precious ſtone, 
OO'ZY, ſoft, flimy, muddy. 
OPA'CIOUS, or OPA!QUE (of epacer, L. 
of opaco to darken) dark, ſhady, not tranſ. 
arent, 


OPA/CIOUS bodies (in Philoſophy) are thoſe 


through which the rays of light have no 


admiſſion. 
OPA'CITY, not tranſmitting light. 
OPAL. (of opalus, L. of mee, G. an eye) 
a kind of precious ſtone ſhining like fire. 


OPEN, T not ſhut, 


2 expoſed to public view. 
3 not covered, 
4 evident, manifeſt, 
5 main, or open force. © 
6 declared, or open enemies, 
7 public, or common. 
8 free, generous, ſincere. 
9 mild, temperate, 
Io clear, or ſerene, 
11 not fortified, 3 
To OPEN, 1 the contrary of to ſhut. 
2 to undo, as a bundle, &c, 
3 to diſcloſe, or declare. | 
4 to lay open, or bare at the root. 
5 to explain, or make manifeſt, 
6 to begin, as to open the campaign, 
7 to looſen, or make looſe, 
$ to cut, or make an inciſion, 
9 to break ground, as to open the trenches 
at a ſiege. boil 
10 to expand itſelf, as a flower, &c. 
11 to begin to ſit, as ſome aſſemblies do. 
12 to bark as a dog does, 


OPEN flank (in Fortification) is that part of 


the flank which is covered by the ſhoulder, 
or orillon. 

OPENING of the trenches = Military af- 
fairs) is the firſt breaking of ground of the 
beſiegers, in order to carry on their attacks 
againſt the place. 

OPERA, It. a play with ſongs and muſic, 

To OPERATE (of operor, L. of opus a work) 

1 to work, make, or frame work. 
2 (in Phyſic) to ſtir or purge the humoun 
of the body, a 

OPERATION, performance. : 

OPERATOR, 1 a workman, or mechanic, 

2 a quack, cr mountebank. opp 

OPERATOR for the teeth, one {killed in 
cleanſing and drawing teeth, and of making 
artificial ones, 


OPERO'SE (of operoſus, L. of opus 2 walk) 


1 laborious, buſy at work, 
2 hard, difficult, painful. 

OPHIITES, G. (of eis a ſerpent) a fort of 
heretics in the ſecond century, who ho- 
noured a ſerpent, 

OPHIUCHUS, L. one of the northern con- 
ſtellatione, conſiſting of thirty ſtars. 

OPHTHA'LMIC, belonging to, or propet 
for the eyes. 


OPH- 


les 
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OPHTHA/LMICS, medicines good for diſeaſes 
in the eyes. 

OPHTHA!LMY (of ep9anuin, G. of optan- 
42; an eye) an inflammation in the outmoſt 
ſkin of the eye. ED 

O'PIATE, a medicine made of opium, &c. 
to procure ſleep, f 

OPINA/TOR, a ſuppoſer, not poſitive affirm- 
er of things. 

To OPI/NE (of opinor, L. of ti, G. to 
think) 1 to hold, believe, or aſſent to 
without full evidence. ö 

2 to fancy, imagine, or gueſs. 

3 to give one's opinion. 
OPUNER, he that gives in his opinion. 
OPINIATIVE, or OPVNIATRE, wed- 

ded to his own humour, or opinion. 


OPIUNIATIVENESS, or OPINIATRE- 


TY, obſtinacy, or ſelf-willedneſs. 

OPIUNION (of opinio, L. of opinor to hold) 
1 judgment, ſentiment, or thoughts, 
2 belief, or ſentiment, 

; eſteem, or value, 

OPI"NIONATED, or OPI\NIONATIVE 
wedded to his own opinion, obſtinate, ſelf. 
will'd, 

OPI”NIONISTS, a name given to a ſect in 
the time of Pope Paul, who boaſted of po- 
verty, and held that there could be no vi- 
car of Chriſt upon earth, who did not 
practice that virtue. 

OPIUM, L. (of ov, G. juice) the inſpiſſated 
juice of the Turky poppies. 

0PO"P ANAX, G. a gum that flows from 
a tree called Panax, or Hercules all- heal. 

OPOBALSAMUM, L. the gum diſtilling 
from the balm- tree. 

O'PPIDAN (of eppridanus, L. of eppidum a 
town) a citizen, or townſman, 

To O'PPILATE (of eppilo, L. of ob for, 
and prlo, i. e. denſo to hold cloſe togethet) 
to cauſe a ſtoppage. | 

OPPILA/TION, ſtoppage, or obſtruction. 

To OPPO NE (of oppono, L. of ob before, 
and pono to put) to oppoſe, | 

OPPUINENT, an antagoniſt in a diſputation. 

O PORTUNE (of opportunus, L. of 0 for, 


- 


and portas a haven) ſeaſonable, or conveni- | 


ent, 


OPPORTUNITY (of ofpportunitas, L. of op- 
Fertunus convenient) I occaſion, or con- 
venient time, 

2 leiſure, or ſpare time. 

To OPPO'SE (of oppoſer, F. of oppono, L. 
of ob againſt, and pono to put) 1 to offer 
any thing to the contrary. 

2 co reſiſt, or withſtand, 
OPPO'SER, adverſary, or antagoniſt, 
UYPOSITE (ef eppeſitus, L. placed againſt) 

I contrary to. 

2 over againſt, | 
OPPOSITE cones, are two fimilar cones, as 


F, G, having the ſame common vertes FE: 


and allo the ſame axis, Sce fig 31, 


ORA 


OPPOSITE ſccrions, are the hyperbolas D, E, 


made by cutting the oppoſite cones F, G, 

by the ſame plane. See fig. 31. 
OPPOSVTION, 1 the being contrary to. 

2 obſtacle, or impediment. 
OPPOSITION (in Aſtronomy) is that poſi- 

tion or aſpect of the ſtars or planets, when 

they are fix figns, or 180 degrees diſtant 

from each other, and is mark'd thus 3 
To OPPRE'SS (of oppreſſer, F.) 1 to overlay 

or ſmother. 

2 to overcharge, or lie heavy upon, 
OPPRESSIVE, apt to oppreſs. 
OPPRE/SSOR, one that oppreſſes. 
OPPRO'/BRIT lapis, L. (i. e. the ſtone of re- 

proach) a ſtone erected in the city of Padua 

in Italy, to which if any debtor reſort and 
openly declare his inability to pay his debts, 
he is to be freed from proſecution. 

OPPRO'BRIOUS (of opprobriofus, L. of op- 
probrium a reproach) reproachful, injurious. 

OPPRO'BRIUM, L. 1 a reproach, or taunt, 
2 a diſgrace, or ſcandal. 

To OPPU'GN (of oppugno, L. of 9 againſt, 
and pugno to fight) to oppoſe, or endea- 
vour to overthrow. : 

O'PTABLE 2 optabilis, L. of cpto to deſire, 
or wiſh for) deſireable, eligible. 

O'PTATIVE mood (in Grammar) is that 
mood of a verb which wiſheth or deſireth 
\that a thing may happen. 

„ rg, or OPTIC, belonging to the 
ſight. : 

O'PTIC place of a ftar, or planet, is that 
part or point of its orbit, which is deter- 
mined by our fight when the tar is there; 
and this either true, or apparent. 

True OPTIC place, is when the obſerver's 
eye is ſuppoſed to be in the centre of the 

earth, or planet he inhabits, 

Apparent OPTIC place, is when the eye is at 
the circumference of the earth, or any planet, 

OPTI'CIAN, 1 one ſkill'd in optics. 

2 a maker of optical inſtruments. 

O'PTICS (of on1;xn, G. of omen to ſee) 
taken properly and ſimply, is that ſcience 
which teaches the properties of direct viſion 3 
but in a larger ſenſe, it may comprehend 
the whole doctrine of light and colours, and 
all the phænomena of viſible objects. 

OPTION (of optio, L. of opto to chooſe) 
choice, or the liberty of choofing, or re- 
fuſing a thing. 

O”PULENCY (of opulentia, L. of opulentus 
rich) wealth, riches. 

O'PULENT, rich, wealthy. 

OPU'SCLE, or OPUSCULE (of -puſculum, 
L. a dim, of ops a work) a ſhort work. 

ORACLE, the name of an herb. 

ORACLE (of oraculum, L. of oro to pro- 

nounce) 1 an anſwer, counſel, or ſen- 
tence from the gods. | 

2 the god which delivered oracles. 

3 a propheſy, or predictiap, 

2, 4 the 
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4 the place wheredivine anſwers were given. 
5 a famous true ſaying, or prediction full 
of truth. | 

ORA”CULAR, or ORA!CULOUS, belong- 
ing to an oracle, 

O'RAL, F. belonging to the mouth, or voice. 

ORANGE, a well known fruit. 

OMR ANGER, 1 a ſort of perfume, uſed 

in ſnuff, &c. 
2 a place where orange-trees are kept, 

ORA'TION (of oratio, L. of oro to ſpeak) 

1 a puolic ſpeech, or harangue, 
2 a prayer, 

ORAT OR, an eloquent ſpeaker, or pleader. 

ORATO'RIANS, a religious fraternity or or- 
der, ſo called from the oratory of St. Je- 
rom at Rome, where they uſed to pray. 

O”URATORY, adj. pertaining to an orator, 

ORATORY, ſub. 1 eloquence, or the art 

of making publick ſpeeches, 
2 a private chapel to pray in. 

ORB {of orbis, L. a circle) a circle, or 
hollow ſphere. 

ORBI'CULAR (of orbiculatus, L. of orbis 
an orb) round, circular. 

O'RBIS-magnus, L. (i. e. the great orb) is 
the orbit of the earth in its annual revolu- 
tion round the ſun. 

ORBIT of any planet, is the curve it de- 
ſcribes round the ſun. 

O'RCHARD, a piece of ground incloſed, and 
planted with fruit- trees. 

O'RCHESTRE (of ogyn7ea Gr. of o2yropuns 
to dance) the place in a theatre where the 
chorus uſed to dance among the ancient 
Greeks, and among us the place where the 
muſicians fit. ; | 

O'RDEAL, or ORDAEL, a particular way 
of trial, derived from the heathen Saxons 
by which perſons charged with crimes, to 
which there was no evidence, were to clear 
their innocency either in perſon, or by 
proxy, There were four ſeveral ways of 
trial, vix. 

ORDEAL by combat, wes when the perſon 
accuſed of murder was obliged to fight the 
next relation, &c. of the perſon ſlain, 

ORDEAL by fire, was when the perſon ac- 
cuſed was to clear his innocency by walk- 
ing blindfold, and bare-foot, between nine 
red hot plough-ſhares, laid at equal diſ- 
tances from each other, 

ORDEAL by cold vater, was the being 
bound and thrown into a river or pond, like 
the ancient trial of witches, 

ORDEAL by bor water, was by putting the 
hands or feet into ſcalding water. 

To ORDAIN (of cdi to order) 1 to order 

or command, 
2 to appoint, or aſſign, 
3 to confer the holy orders, | 

O'RDELF, 1 ore or metal lying under 

ground. 
2 the claim made to it, 


ORD 


ORDER (of ordo, L. a law) 1 adi 
things in their place. 2 diſpoſing of 

2 manner, or cuſtom. 
rule, or diſcipline, 

4 duty, or behaviour, 

E command from a ſuperior. 

a company of certain perſons bound to 
god by a vow, or an oath, 

7 law, ordinance, or decree, 

8 rank, or ſeries, 

ORDER of battle, is a diſpoſition of battali- 
ons and ſquadrons of an army, in one or 
more lines, according to the nature of the 
ground, either to engage the enemy, or be 
reviewed by the general, &c. | 

ORDER (in arebitecture) is a particular ar- 
rangement of projectures; or tis a certain 
rule for the proportions of columns, and for 
the figures which ſome of the parts ought 
to have on account of the proportions that 
are given to them, | 

To ORDER, x to command, or appoint, 

2 to diſpoſe, or put in order, 

3 to manage, or govern, 

4 to keep to the behaviour, 

5 to correct, or puniſh, 

O'RDERLY, 1 put, or ſet in order. 

2 obedient, or obſequious. 

3 ſober, keeping good company. 

4 docile, or tractable. 

5 lifted, or enrolled, 

O'RDINAL, belonging to order. 

ORDINAL numbers, are ſuch as expreſs the 
order of things, as firſt, ſecond, third, &c, 

ORDINAL, ſub. 1 a book of directions for 

biſhops to give holy orders. 

2 a book containing the orders and conſti- 
tutions of a religious houſe or college, 

O'RDINANCE (of ordinatio, L. of ordo law) 
a law, or ſtatute. | 

O'RDINARY. adj. (of ordinaire, F.) 1 cul: 

tomary, uſual, trequent, 

2 common, mean, indifferent. 

3 not handſome, or beautiful. 

ORDINARY, fub. 1 a victualling-houſe. 

2 any judge in the civil law, having power 
to take knowledge of a cauſe in his own 
right, : 

3 he that has ordinary juriſdiction in eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes, ; 

O'RDINATES (in Conics) are parallel lines, 
as DE, HI, terminating in a curve, and 
diſected by a diameter, as AC, the half of 
which, as BE, is properly the ſemi-ardi nate, 
but it is uſually called the ordinate. | 

ORDINA/TION (from 10 ordain) the con- 
ferring holy orders. 

O'RDNANCE (in military affairs) all forts of 
guns, mortars, firelocks, carabines, piſtols, 
pikes, ſwords, &c. All forts of arms er 
ſtores, belonging either to offence or defence, 

O'RDON ANCE (in Architecture) the giving 
to all parts of a building the juſt —_ 


O RI 


and dimenſions which they ought to have 
according to the model. 

ORDURE, F. 1 filth, in general. 

2 the dung of man, or beaſt. 

ORE, a tract, or little country. 

ORE, an abreviation of over. ü 

ORFRAIES, or ORFRAYES, (of orfrait, 
F.) a frizled cloth of gold worn heretofore 

in En land. ; 4 N 

ORG Al, the lees of wine dried, and uſed 
by dyers. 

OK OGAN (of organum, L. of teyov, G. a 
work) 1 the nobleſt of muſical inſtru- 
ments. 5 

2 an inſtrument of ſome faculty in an ani- 
mal body. 

3 a man uſed as a tool. | 
ORGANNICAL, or ORGANIC, 1 belong- 
ing to the organs, or having organs. 

2 inftrumental, or ſerving as a means. 

ORGAUNICAL deſcription of curves, is the- 
deſcription of them upon a plain by means 
of inſtruments, 

O'RGANIST, a player on the organ. 

To 'RGANIZE, to form the organs. 

ORGANY, the herb penny royal. 

ORA, G. revels inftituted to the honour 
of Bacchus, 

ORGUES (in Fortification) are many harque- 
buſſes linked together, or divers muſket- 
barrels laid in a row, within one wooden 
ſtock, ſo that they may be diſcharged either 
all at once, or ſeparately, They are made 
uſe of to defend breaches, and other poſts 
that are attacked, , 

This term is alſo applied to certain long 
and thick pieces of timber armed at the ends 
with iron-plates, and ſeparated one from 
another. They are hung with cords over 
the gates of a fortified town or fortreſs, 
and in caſe of a ſurprize, let fall perpendi- 
cularly, by which means the paſſage is 
ſtopped up, and the enemy retarded. 


ORIENT (of orizns, L. of crior to riſe) the 


eaſt. 

3 eaſtern, or belonging to the 
caſt. 

ORIENTAL (in aſtronomy) a planet is ſaid 
to be oriental, when it riſes in the morning 
before the ſun, 


URIFICE (of orificium, L. a mouth) a hole, 


or mouth, 


URIFLAMB, or O'RIFLAMBE (of ori- 


fiamme, F.) the holy ſtandard of France, 


otherwiſe called the ſtandard of St. Dennis, 
org ule of in their wars againſt the infi- 
eis, 

ORUGENISTS, a ſect of hereticks, ſo call- 
ed frum their eſpouſing ſome errors drawn 
from Origen's book concerning principals. 

ORIGIN (of origine, F. of orier, L. to 

lpring) x fountain, or ſource, 
2 motive, handle, or occaſion, 
3 lubje& matter, 


OR T 
ORI'GINAL, adj, 1 belonging to the ori- 
ginal, or firſt draught, 
2 born with one, | 
3 derived from one's country or parents, 
ORIGINAL, ſub. 1 the firſt draught of a 
writing, 
2 model, or firſt pattern, 
3 beginning, or origin, 
4 ſtock, or pedigree. | 
etymology, or the derivation of a word, 
ORI'LLON (in Fortification) is a ſmall round- 
ing of earth lined with a wall, which is 
raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions that 
have caſemates to cover the cannon in the 
retired flank, and to prevent their being 
diſmounted by the enemy. 
ORTON, G. a ſouthern conſtellation conſiſt 
ing of 39 ſtars, 
ORILSON (of oraiſon, F.) a prayer. 
ORK, 1 a ſea-monſter, 
2 a large ſea- veſſel. 


ORLE * (in architecture) the ſame as 


Plintb, which ſee. 
O'RNAMENT (of ornamentum, L. of orng 
to adorn) an embelliſhment or ſet off, 


ORNAMENT (in architecture) is any piece 


of carved work ſerving as a decoration ; but 
the word in Vitruvius and Vignola, is uſed 
to ſignify the entablement, 


ORNITHO'LOGY (of ogifonoyia, G. of 
ogvi; a bird, and aozia a diſcouiſe) a de- 


e of the ſeveral natures and kinds of 

irds. 

N „ Aa fatherleſs and motherleſa 
child. | 


.O'RPHANISM, the ſtate of an orphan, 


O'RPIMENT, F. yellow arſenic, 

O'RPIN, or O'*RPINE, the name of an herb, 

O'RRERY, an aftronomical machine ex- 
plaining the ſolar ſyſtem ; it has its name 
from the title of the earl of Orrery. 

O'RTEIL (in fortification) the ſame with 
Berme, which ſee. 

O'RTHODOX, (of oN e-, G. of og9og 
right, and doga an opinion) ſound, or agree- 
able to truth, 1n oppoſition to hereſy, 

O'RTHODOXY, the true belief, 

ORTHODRO/MIQUES, or ORTHODRO- 
MICS (in navigation) is the art of ſailing in 
the arch of a great circle ; for the arch of 


every great circle, is Orthodromia, or the 


ſhorteſt diſtance between any two points, on 
the ſurface of he globe, 

ORTHOGRA'/PHICAL, belonging to or- 
thography. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL projefion of the 

' ſphere, is the drawing the ſuperficies of the 
iphere on a plain which cutteth it in the 

middle, the eye being placed at an infinite 
diſtance vertically to one of the hemif- 
pheres. 

ORTHO“YGRAPHIST, or ORTHO“GRA- 
FH ER, one skilled in orthography. 

ORTHO"GRAPHY (of oel, * 

i 


ARISE Yr eons 


OTA 


ef op dog right, and y2aqw to write) 1 the | 


art of writing according to grammar. 
2 the true delineation of the fore-right 
plane of any object. Re 

ORTHOGRAPHY, (in Architecture) is 
taken for the model, platform, and deline · 
ation of the front of a houſe, & c. that is to 
be built, and continued according to the 
rules of geometry. 

ORTHOGRAPHY (in Fortification) is the 
profile or repreſentation of a fortreſs made 
after ſuch a manner, that the length, 
breadth, and height of its ſeveral parts may 
be diſcovered. : 

ORTEO'/CRAPHY (in Perſpective) is the 
true delineation of the fore-right fide of 
any object; that is, the fide or plane that 
Hes parallel to a ſtreight line, thar may be 
imagined to paſs through the outward con- 
vex-points of the eyes, continued to a con- 
venient length. | 

ORTHO'PNOIA, G. (of ogfog right, and 

 awviw to breathe) an ill reſpiration, ſo that 

the perſon affected cannot breathe but in 
an erect poſture, 

O'RTOLAN, F. a delicate bird. 

ORTS, ſcraps, fragments, or mammocks, 

OSCILLA/TION (of cſcillatio, L. of 0b to- 
wards, and cillo, i. e. moves to move) is 
the reciprocal aſcent and deſcent of a pen- 
dulum. 

O'SCITANCY, or OSCITA TT ION (of eſci- 
tatio, L. of oſcito to yawn) negligence, 
ſluggiſhneſs. 

O'SIER. See OZIER. 

O'SPREY, a ſort of ravenous bird. 

©'SSIFRAGE (of effifraga, L. of os a bone, 
and frango to break) a kind of eagle, 
that breaketh the bones of his prey, by let- 
ting it fall from on high, Some take it 
to be the ſame with the oſprey. 

O'SSUARY (of ofjuaria, L. of eſſua bones) 
a charnel-houſe, or place where dead 
people's bones are kept. 

OSTENTA'TION (of oftentatio, L. of offends 
to ſhew in a boaſting manner) boaſting, 
ſhew, or vain-glory, 

OSTENTA/TIOUS, ſet out for ſhew. 

OSTENTA'TIVE, apt to boaſt, or make a 
ſhew of, 

OSTEO”LOGY (of opechopia, G. of cpzoy a 
bone, and q a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe of 
the nature of the bones, 

O'STIARY (of eftiarins, L. of eſtium a door) 
a porter, or door-keeper. | 

O'STLER. See Hoſtler. 

OSTRICH, or O'STRIGE, a large African 


fow!. 


O'TACOT'VSTICS (of /rauvrina, G. of r 


e2:3, and dA to hearken) inftruments 
which help, or improve the ſenſe of hear- 
ing. 

OTA. IA, G. a pain in the ear, 


O VE 

O'THERWHILE, now and then, ever and 
anon, 3 

O'THERWISE, adj. another kind of. 

OTHERWISE, adv. had it not been ſo. 

OTTAVO, It. ” Muſic) an eight, or inter. 
val of eight ſounds. 

O'TTER, an amphibious creature, that de- 

OTTOMAN, of, or bel 

„of, or belonging to the T . 

O/VAL (of ovatus, L. of ode an _— 
the ſhape of an egg. 

OVAL (in Architecture) the ſame with 
Echinus, It is placed in the mouldings of 
the cornices for ornament ; and in a pillar 
it is placed next to the abacus. 

OVAL fgure (in Geometry) is a figure bound. 
ed by a curve line returning into itſelf, 
OVA'TION, à leſſer ſort of triumph among 

the ancient Romans. 

OUBUT, a fort of hairy eaterpillar, 

OUCH, 1 a collar of gold formerly worn 

by women, 
2 a boſs, or button of gold, ſet with ſame 
rich ſtone, 

OVEN, an hollow place for baking bread, 
Sie. ihe | | 

OVER, 1 above, or placed upon. 

2 through, or from one end to the other, 
more, or above, | 

To OVER-ACT a thing, to do it with tos 
much affectation. 

To OVER-AWE, to repreſs, or keep under, 

To OVER-BALANCE, to exceed in weight, 

To OVER-BEAR, 1 to overcome, or ſar- 

mount, 
2 to oppreſs, or cruſh. 

To OVER-BID, to bid too much, 

OVER-BIG, tvo large, : 

ON OY into the ſea, or out of the 

ip. 

To OVER-BOIL, to boil too much. 

OVER-BOLD, impudent, or too bold, 


| To OVERBU'RDEN, to overload, or lay 


on too great a burden. ; 
OVER-CAST, 1 dark, or cloudy. 
2 lined with free ſtone, 
To OVERCA'/ST, 1 to cover, or cloud, 
2 to whip, as taylors do. 
3 (in Bowling) to throw beyond the jack, 


 OVERCAU!'TIOUS, too cautious, or cit- 


cumſpet, 
To OVER-CHARGE, 1 to charge too 
much, | 
2 to put in too great a load, or charge. 
to eat too much, | 
To OVERCOME, to vanquiſh, or ſurmount. 
OVER-CONFIDENT, preſumptuous, ot 
too confident. 
OVER-CURIOUSs, 1 too inquiſitive, 
2 over nice. 
To OVER- DO,, x to do too much, 
2 to make one work too hard. 
To OVER. PRT VE, to &:ive too N 


O VE 
OVER-EA'RNEST, too ardent, or too de- 


ſirous. 


OVER-FIERCE, 1 too bold, or fol- hardy. 


2 too eager, or too ardent. 
To OVER-FILL, to make run over. 
To OVERFLO'W, 1 to overwhelm, or co- 
ver over with water. 

2 to break out, or diffuſe itſelf. 
OVER-FOND, too tender, or too fond, 
OVER-FO'RWARD, too eager, or too ar- 

dent, yt | 
OVER-GREAT, too great, or exceſſive. 


' OVERGRO'WN, 1 too great, or too big. 


2 covered with, or full of. 


To OVER-HAUL, 1 to pull a rope the con- 


trary way, in order to ſlacken it. 


2 to rummage, in order to look for a |. 


thing. 

3 to examine, or look over. 

4 to renew, or bring up afreſh. 
To OVER-HEAR, to liſten, hearken, or 

eareſdrop. ; 

To OVER-HEAT, to make very hot, or 
too hot. 

OVER-JO'YED, raviſhed, or in an extaſy. 

To OVERLAY, to lay upon, [or ſuffocate. 

To OVER-LOAD, to over-charge, or lay 
on too great a load. 

OVERLO NG, too long, very long. 

To OVER-LOOK, 1 to ſurvey, or inſpect. 

2 to take care of. 

3 to neglect, or paſs by. 

4 to 2 or forgive. 

5 to ſcorn, or contemn. 

6 to overtop, or be higher. 
OVER-MATCH, unequal match. 
OVER-MEA/SURE, more than meaſure, 
OVER-MUCH, too great, or ſuperfluous, 
OVER-NIGHT, the night before, 
OVER-PA&AID, paid too much. 

To OVER-PASS. See To Surpaſs. 


To OVER-PERSUA/DE, to weary out with 


perſuaſions. 

OVER-PLUS, an addition, or acceſſion, 

To OVER-POISE, to outweigh, or be of 
greater weight, 

To OVER-POWER, to ſurmount, or be 
greater 1n power, 

N to print too many 

oks, 


To OVER-PRIZE, to ſet too great a value 


upon, | 
To OVER-RATE, 1 to over-prize, or ſet 


too great a value upon, 
2 to aſk too much for, 
3 to over-tax, or aſſeſs too high. 
To OVER-REACH, 1 to cozen, or cheat, 
2 to hurt one's ſelf by reaching, 
3 to prevent, or hinder. 
4 to ſtrike the hinder feet againſt the fore 
ones, as ſome horſes do. 
OVER-RVGID, too ſevere, 285 
To OVER-ROAST, to roaſt too much. 


4 


> - 
To OVER-RULE, 1 to domineer, or bear 


ſway. 
2 to prevail, or get the better of. 
3 to reject, or not allow of an argument, 
as the judges do. k 
To OVER-RUN, 1 to out- run, or out- ſtrip. 

2 to cover all over. : 

3 to deftroy, or invade every where. 

4 (in Printing) to diſpoſe the lines of a. 

page, &Cc. in another manner. 
OVER-SCRU'PULOUS, too ſcrupulous, or 

over nice, Wo 
OVER-SEA, beyond the ſea, or on the other 
fide of the ſea, | 
To OVER-SEE, 1 to have the inſpection, 
or conduct of. | 3 

2 to over- look, paſs by, or let ſlip, 
OVERSEEN, 1 miſtaken. 

2 taken care of. 

3 blinded. 

4 overtaken in drink. 
OVERSEE R, an inſpector, or over-looker. 
To OVER-SELL, 1 to ſell too dear, or for 

too much. | 7 
To OVER-SET, to over-turn. 

To OVER-SHA/”DOW, to cover with ſhade. 
To OVER-SHOOT, 1 to ſhoot above the 
mark, 

2 to go too far in a buſineſs, _ 
OVER-SIGHT, 1 inſpection, conduct, or 

overſeeing. | 

2 a miſtake, or inadvertency, 

To OVER-SLEEP, to ſleep too long. 
To OVERSPREAPD, to cover over. 


| OVER-STOfCKED, or OVER-STOCK T., 


having too great a ſtock. | 
To OVERSTRAIN, 1 to ſtrain, or hurt 
one's ſelf. 5 
2 to uſe too much affectation. 
O'VERT (of ouvert, F.) open, manifeſt. 
To OVERTAEKE, 1 to catch, or come up 
with, 
2 to come upon, as the night, c. | 
To OVER-TAX, to over-rate, or aſſeſs too 


high, 
To OVERTHRO'W, rt to pull, or cat. 
down, to overturn, or deſtroy. 
2 to ſubvert, or demoliſh. 
3 to diſappoint, or fruſtrate, 
4 to rout, or defeat. | 
OVERTHWA'RT, 1 oblique, or croſs from 
fide to ſide, | 
2 froward, or fretful, 
3 out of order. 


To OVERTHWART, 1 to croſs, or tra- 


verſe, 
2 to contradict, or gainſay. | 
To OVERTO/P, 1 to be higher, or taller; 
2 to ſurpaſs, or excel. 8 
OVERTURE, F. 1 propoſal, or propoſition. 
2 a flouriſh, or yoluntary upon a muſical 
inſtrument, 
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To OVER-WA/LUE, to over - rate, or ſet too 
great a value upon. | 
To OVER-WEEN, to have too great an 
opinion of one's (elf, 
To OVER-WHELM, to plunge and fink in. 
OUGHT, ſomewhat, or any thing. 
OVI'PAROUS (of owiparus, L. of ovum an 
egg, and pario to caſt ſpawn) that breeds 
by eggs and ſpawn. 
OUNCE (of once, F. of uncia, L.) 1 (in Troy 
weight) the 12th part of a pound. 
2 (in Averdupois weight) the 16th part of 
a pound. 

3 a beaſt in Perſia, miſtakea for the linx. 
OVR, belonging to us. 
OURANO”GRAPHY. (of aveavag heaven, 

and Yeaon deſcription, G.) a deſcription 

of the heavens. | 
OUT, 1 without, or clear from. 
2 through, or for the ſake of, 
3 beyond, or too great, 
4 extinguiſhed, or put out. 
5 empty, or void. 
6 expired, or over. 
7 pol, or out of ſeaſon, 
$ aloud, or not ſoftly. 
9 fulfill ed, or accompliſhed, 
To miſtaken, or in an error. 
11 through, or from one end to the other, 
To OUT, to turn out, or diſplace. 
To OUT-BID, td bid more than another. 
To OUT-BR. VE, to filence, daſh, or af- 
front, 
OUT-CAST, refuſe, or ſcum. 
OUT-CRY, 1 a great cry, or noife, 

2 a port-ſale. 

To OUT-DO, to excel, or ſurpaſs, 
OU/TER, exterior, or outward, 
OU'TFALL, a canal, ditch, or drain to carry 

off waters, ke ä 
Or- GUARD. See Advanced Guard, 
OUT-LANDISH, foreign, of another na- 

tion. N 
OU'T-LAW, a perſon deprived of the bene- 

fir of the law, and out of the king's pro- 

tection. | 
To OUT-LAW, to deprive a perfon of the 
benefit of the law. | 
To OUT-LEARN another, to make a greater 
progreſs in learning than be. 
OUT-LINE, an exterior, or bounding line, 

OT- PART ERS, a kind of thigves in Scot- 
land, who ride abroad, and fetch in ſuch 

things as they can light on. | 
OUTRAGE, F. i injury, or afijont, 

2 violence, or Cruelty. ' : 
OUTRA'GIOUS, 1 abuſive, injurious, 

' 2 cruel, ficrce, violent, : 

3 dangerous, or fearful. 
OUT-RVDERS, bazilifts- errant, employed by 

the ſheriffs, or their deputies. 5 
OUTRVGHT, 1 forthwith, or directly. 

” & peettly, clearly, © 


| 


| 


OZO 

To OUT-SHINE, to ſurpaſs in ſplendor, 

OUT-SIDE, 1 the u bn 
2 appearance. 5 
3 the moſt in buying, ſelling, &c. 

OUT-STA'NDING, a projecture, or lean- 
ing out in building, 

To OUT-.STRIP, 1 to out-run, 

2 to ſurpaſs, or excel, 

OU/TWARD, exterior, or ſuperficial, 

To OUT-WEIGH, to preponderate, or be 
of greater weight. 

To OUF.WIT', to deceive, impoſe upon, 
or over-reach, 

OUT-WORKS (in Fortification) are all ſorts 
of works, which are raiſed without the 
incloſure of a place, and ſerve for its bet- 
ter defence, and to cover it from the ene. 
my, in the plain without; as horn-works, 
ravelines, crown-works, half-moons, coun- 
ter-guards, tenailles, &c. See each in its 
proper place. | 

OUZE, 1 moiſt ground, 

2 miry ſedge. 

OU/ZY, moiſt, wet, plaſhy. 

To OWE, 1 to be in debt. 

2 to be under an obligation, 

OWL, a night- bird, well known. { 

OW'LER, a ſmuggler, or one that exports 
wool contrary to law. 

To OWN, 1 to confeſs, or acknowledge. 
2 to claim or challenge as one right. 

3 to hold, or poſſeſs. | 

OWSF, the bark of a young oak beaten 
ſmall, and uſed by tanners. 

O'WSER, the bark and water ina tanner's 

It, 

OR , a well-known beaſt. 

OX- gang, as much land as one team of oxen 
can till in one day. 

OX-bane, OX - eye, OX- tongue, the names 
of three ſeveral ſorts of herbs. | 

O'XYCRATE (of ofuxgaloy, G. of ofor 
vinegar, and xzgawuu to mingle) a mix- 
ture of vinegar and fair water. 

OXVYGON (of ofvywviy, G. of of u; ſharp, 
and .., an angle) a triangle that bath 
three acute, or ſharp angles. 

OXY”GONAL, acute- angular. 

O'X YMEL (of Huνα,ν]L—, G. of eto vinegar, 
and Art honey) a ſyrup made of honey, 
vinegar, and water, ; 

O'YER and Terminey (i, e. to hear and to 
determine) is a commiſſion granted by the 
king to ſome eminent perſons, for the 
hearing and determining one or more cauſes, 

O'VES (of cer, F. i. 6. hear ye) a word 

© uſed by the criers, as well in courts as elſe- 
where, when they make proclamation of 
any thing. i 

OYL. See Oil. 

OYSTER. See Oifter, 


' OZOE'NA, L. (of og, G. of og to 


ſmell) an ulcer in one or both noſtrils, 
| wherein 


wherein the humour is very acrid or cor - 
roſive, fetid, ſanious, and oftentimes mix- 


ed with a bloody mucus. 
OZIER, F. a ſort of willow tree. 


. 


CE (of pas, F.) 1 a ſtep. 
” . * of two — and a half; 
but a geometrical pace is five foot, 
3 rate in going. 
4 2 herd of aſſes. h : 
PAUCIFICATION (of pacificatio, L. of 


pacifico to make peace) 1 pacifying, or | 


making of peace, 
2 mediation, or treating for peace. 
PACIFICA!'TOR, a mediator, or peace- 


maker, 

To PPANCIFY (of patifico, L. of pax peace, 
and facio to make) 1 to Bet un or de- 
fire peace, 

2 to appeaſe, or quiet. 
PACK, 1 a bale, or bundle, 

2 a cry, or kennel, 

3 a company, or number, 

4 a ſet, ny of cards. 

To PACK, 1 to pack, or bundle up. 
2 to go away, 3 
3 to drive away. 

PA'CKER, one who packs up merchan 
goods. . 

pA CKING wvhites, a ſort of cloth, 

PACKET, See Paguet, 

PACT, or PA/CTION (of pacr̃um, or patio, 
L, of the antiq. verb pace to bargain) a 
contract, bargain, or agreement. 

PACTFPTIOUS, done according to agree- 
ment, 


PAD, 1 a roll, or little cuſhion ſtuff d with | 


flocks, cotton, &c. 

2 a nag that goes eaſy. 

| A feat PAD, a foot highwayman. | 

To PAD, 1 do ſtuff with cotton, wool, &c. 
2 to rob on the highway. 

3 to travel on foot. 

PADDLE, a ſhort but broad oar uſed by the 
Indians. | 

To PA/DDLE, 1 to row with a paddle, 

2 to dabble in the water, or dirt. 

PADDLE-faff, a long ſtaff, with a flat iron 
5 the end of it, uſed by mole-catchers, 
ec, 

PADDOCK, 1 a great toad. 

2 a place in a park pailed in very narrow 
on both fides, for grey- hounds, &c. to 
run matches in. 

PADLOCK, a ſmall lock to hang on the 
out-ſide of a door, &c. 

MEA, L. a hymn ſung to any of the 
gods, but moſt frequently a triumphal ſong 
to Apollo. h 

PAGAN, an heathen, 


| PAL 
| PANGANISM, heatheniſm, or the religion 
of the pagans. | 
PAGE, F. 1 one fide of the leaf of a book, 
2 a young gentleman who attends on great 
perſons, | 
PA'GEANT, 1 a triumphal chaviot, 
2 a great ſhew, 
PÞA/GEANTRY, f great ſhew, or pomp. 
2 pretence, or only outfide ſhew. 
PACO (a contraction of pagan's god) t a 
little image worſhipped by the pagans. 
2 a temple wherein.a pagod is worſhipped, 


$ s. ſterling. 
PAIL (of pail, Sp.) a bucket to hold mille, 
&c, 


PAIN (of peine, F. of pena, L. puniſhment) 
1 puniſhment, or chaſtiſemetit, 

2 torture, or torment, 
3 ake. 80 
5 grief, or uneaſfifeſs, 
labcur, or toil. 
PAINFUL, 1 hard, difficult, 
2 full of pain, 

PAINT, a counterfeit colour. 

To PAINT, 1 to draw pictures. 

2 fo daub over with paint. 

3 to beautify the face. | 

PAINTER, one ſkilled in, or who praQticeg 
the art of painting. 

PAINTER-/trainer, one who paints coats 
of arms, and other things belonging to 
heraldry, ' 

' PAIINTING, the art of repreſenting objects 
in their proper figures and colours. 

PAIR (of paire, F.) a couple. 

To PAIR, 1 to match. 

2 to couple, or join together. 

PALACE (of palatium, L. the mount where 
Evander the Arcadian firſt dwelt, and af- 
terwards Romulus and alſo the Ro- 
man emperors, whence it ſignifieth their 
court) the court, manſion, or reſidence of 
a prince 

PALADIN, F. a knight of the round - 
table. 

PALA/NKA, or PALA/NQUE (of palangue, 
F.) a little fort made with pales. 


on men's ſhoulders, | 
PA!LATABLE, pleaſant, or agreeable to 
the taſte, 25 
PALATE (of palatum, L. of ra, G. te 
taſte) 1 the roof of the mouth, 
2 the teſte. | 
PALA#YTINATE (of palatinatus, L. of pala. 
tum a, palace) the county wherein i the 
ſeat of a count palatine, or chief officer 
in the court of an emperor, or ſovereign 
prince. 
PALE, ſub. (of palus, L. of pago to drive in) 
a ſteke of wood, 


PALE, adj. (of pallidus, L. of wanna, G. 
Qqz2 | to 


3 an Indian piece of gold, worth about 


PALANQUIN, a chair of ſtate, in which 
great perſons in India are carried about up- 
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PALE 


to tremble, or quake for fear) 1 wan, 
or of a white look. 
2 faint, as a pale blue. 

PVLED flozvers (in Botany) ſuch as have 
leaves ſet about a head, or throm. 

PA'LFREY (of palefroi, F.) a horſe of tate 
with trappings. 

PALVLLOGY (of wN ν,, G. of wary 
again, and Aeyw to ſay) a figure in rheto- 
ric, in which the ſame word is repeated. 

PALUNDROME (of aN, G. of 

wav again, and dense to run) I a 
ſentence or verſe, where the ſyllables 
are the ſame backward as forward, 

2 a regurgitation of humours to the more 
noble parts. h 

3 a relapſe into a diſeaſe, 

PA'LINGENE/SIA (of waniſyeioia, G. 
of way again, and yevisoig generation) 
regeneration, or being born again, 

PAULINODY (of wanytia, G. of waniy 
contrary to, and ad to ſound) a recanta- 
tion, or unſaying what one had ſaid, or 
written before. 

To PAULISA/DE (of paliſader, F.) to fence 
with paliſades. 


PALISADES (in Huſbandry) a fort of fence | 


of ſlight pales ſet up to beautify a place 
or wall. 

PALISADES (in Fortification) are ftrong 
wooden ſharp-pointed ſtakes, fix or ſeven 
inches ſquare, and eight foot long, of which 
three are in the ground, ſet up ſometimes 
half a foot one above another, with a 


croſs piece of timber that binds them to- | 


gether, Some of theſe are alſo ſometimes 

armed with two or three iron ſpikes. 
PALISADES turning (in Fortification) are an 

invention of Mr. Coehorne's ; for in order 


to preſerve the paliſades of the parapet | 


from the beſiegers ſhot, he orders them ſo, 
that many of them ſtand in the length of 
a rod, or in about ten foot, and turn up 
and down like a trap; ſo that they are not 
in fight of the enemy, but only juſt when 


they bring on their attack, and yet are |, 


always ready to do the office of paliſades. 

P ISH, ſomewhat pale, or wan. 

PALL (of palla, L. of UM, G. to move, 
or ſtir) 1 a black cloth laid over a coffin. 

2 a narrow ornament of lambs wool, worn 
by archbiſhops at the altar. 

5 a long robe, worn by knights of the gar- 
. 

To PALL, 1 to die, or grow flat, as li- 
quors do. 

2 to blunt, or make dull. 
3 to take off the appetite. 

PALL :/! (of pila a ball, and ma leut a 
mallct, L.) 1 a game where a ball is 
ſtruck with a mallet tlirough, an iron 
arch Nanding at either end of an alley, 
as in St. James's Park. 

2 the plaie where the game is plaid, 
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PAL 


PA'LLET (of pallette, F.) 1 a thin oval 
uſed by painters to hold their colours. 

2 a little low bed. | 

PA'LLETS, or PA/LLATS, two nuts which 

play in the fangs of a crown-wheel of a 

watch, 

PA'LLIARDIZE (of paillardiſe, F.) whore- 


dom, fornication. 


, 


1 to diſguiſe a matter. 
2 to excuſe, as a favlt, 
to patch up, or cure imperfectly. 


helps incurable diſtempers, by applying 
proper remedies 3 or a quieting of pain, 
and defending againſt the worſt ſymptoms 
of a dangerous diſeaſe, when nothing can 
be direQly tevelled at the cauſe, 
PA'LLID (of pallidus, L. of wax, G. to 
tremble, or quake for fear) pale, or wan, 
PA'/LLIER (in Architecture) is a landing place 
upon a ſtair-caſe; or a ſtep broader than 
the others to reſt upon. | 
PALLIFICA/TION (in Architecture) is the 
piling the ground-work, or ſtrengthening it 
with piles, or timber driven into the ground, 
—— they build upon a moiſt or marſhy 
oil. 
PAL M- Sunday, the ſunday next before Eafter, 
ſo called becauſe the people went on that 
day to meet our Saviour with boughs of 


ed Jeruſalem riding on an aſs, 


hand) 1 the inward part of the hand, 
2 an hand's breadth. f 
3 the palm- tree, or date - tree. 


5 a device worn on the hand by ſail-makers, 
&c. to ſew withal. 
To PALM, 1 to handle, or touch. 
2 to juggle in one's hand. 


holy places. 
2 the crown of a deer's head. 
3 a caterpillar, 
4 a ferula, 
5 one who cheats at dice, &c. 

PA'/LMIPEDE 3 fezols (of paimipes, L. of 
palma the palm of the hand, and pes a foot) 
ſuch as have their feet cloſed with a film, 
or web, as ducks, geeſe, &c. 

PA'LMISTER, one ſkilled in the art of pal- 
miſtry. | 

PA/LMISTRY (of palma, L. the palm of 
the band) the art of telling fortunes, by 
inſpecting the lines and marks on the 

of the hand. 8 : 

PALMS (among Botanifts) the white buds of 
ſallows or withies, which come before 
leaf, 

| PA/LPABLE (of palpabilis, L. of palpo ta 

ſtroak or feel) x that may be felt. 


2 manifeſt, clear, plain, evident. 


PAL; 


To PA'LLIATE (of pallier, F. of pallio, I) 


PALLIA'TION (in Phyſic) a —— that 


palm, and olive branches, when he enter- 


PALM (of palma, L. of wakaun, G. the 


3 the broad part of the flook of an anchor, 


PALMER, 1 a pilgrim, or one that viſited 
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PAN 
PALPA!TION, 1 firoaking with one's hand, 
2 ſoothing, flattering. 


To PALPITATE, (of palpito, L. of manu, 


. t) to pant, beat, leap, or throb, 
OR TION of the beart, is an-immo- 
derate and irregular motion of the blood 
therein; which obſtruẽts the proper. Hale, 
and diaſtole. 


PAL SGRAVE, a count, or earl, who has 


the overſight of a palace. | 
PALSY (of maganuoic, G. of maganuw to 
unlooſe) is a. deprivation of the motion, 
or the ſenſe of feeling, in an organical part 
of the body; ſometimes the former without 
the latter; ſometimes the latter without 
the former; and ſometimes both together; 
being always attended with a relaxation, 
flaccidity, and at length an atrophy of the 


t. 
1d PAL TER, 1 to play faſt and looſe, or 


not to deal fair. 

2 to ſquander away one's money or eſtate. 
PA/LTERER, a perſon without ſincerity. 
PA'LTRY, ſorry, pitiful, baſe, mean, bad, 
To PA!MPER, to feed high, indulge, or 

make much of. 

PA'MPHLET, a little ſtitch'd bool. 
PAMPHLETE/ER, a writer of, or dealer 
in pamphlets, 
PAN, a general name for many utenſils. 
PAN, G. the god of ſhepherds, and all o- 
ther country exerciſes, Homer ſays, he 
was called ray, i. e. all, becauſe he 
charmed all the gods with his flute. 
PANA/CEA (of vavaxsia, G. of ray all, 
and ax©- a remedy) an univerſal remedy, 
or a medicine good for all diſeaſes. 
PANA'DO, (of panade, F.) a kind of food 
made of crumbs of bread, currants, milk, 
and ſugar, | 
PANCAKE, a cake fryed in a pan. 


PANNCART, (of pancarte,' F.) a paper of | 


"all the rates of the cuſtoms due to the 
French king. ; 

PANCRA'TIC (of ay all, and xgarvog 
power, G.) all-powerful, all-mighty. 

PANCREAS, L. (of nay all, and gte 
fleſh, G.) that part of the inwards generally 
®lled the ſweet-bread, 

PANCHRE'STA, G. (of may all, and 
Xengey uſeful) medicines that are good a- 
galnſt all diſeaſes, 

PANCHY!MAGOGUES 4 (of may all, 
XV humour, and aywyog a leader) uni- 
verſal purges, | 


| PANNDECT'S (of xardexrne, G. of ray all, 


and J:Yownt to take) 1 books treating of 
all manner of matters and learning. 
2 a wins of the civil law, called alſo di- 
geſts, a 5 
PANDER » Du, a pimp, a procurer, one 
that brings whores and rozues togethe' , 


PANDICULA!TION of puniicu!ati, L. of 


PAN 


pandiculor to ſtreteh, or yawn) a ya wning 


| or ſtretching one's ſelf, 

PANDORA, L. (of may all, and Iwgoy a 
gift) a woman made by Vulcan at the com- 
mand of Jupiter, upon whom every god 
beſtowed a gift, to make her more com- 
pleat ; Jupiter ſent her with a box to Pro- 
metheus, which when he had opened, all 
-evils and miſchiefs flew out and filled the 
world with diſeaſes and calamities. Hence 
Pandora's box is taken for miſery, cala- 
mity, &c. 

PANDORE, or PANDURE (of rade, 
G. of Tay all, and da wood) a ſort of 
muſical inſtrument, 

PANE (of panneau, F.) a ſquare piece of 
wood, glaſs, &c. 

PANEGY'RICAL, belonging to panegyrick, 

PANEGY'RIC (of mwamyvginoy, G.) a 

n, or ſpeech made in praiſe of one. 

"'PANEGY'RIST, a maker of panegyricks. 

PANGS, aſſaults, or violent throws of pain. 

PA'NIC (of way;xe; G. of the god way, 

whom they thought occaſioned it) x a 
fudden fright without cauſe, 
2 a ſort of ſmall grain like millet. 

PANPCULA, L. (in Botany) a ſoft kind of 
woolly beards, on which the ſeeds of ſome 
plants hang down, as in reeds, millet, &c. 

 PA'NNEL (of panneau, F.) 1 a pane, or 
ſquare of wainſcot, &c. | 

2 a "rags carrying burdens on horſe 
back, : 


are returned by the ſheriff, to ſerve on 
the jury, | 

4 (in Falconry) the pipe next the fundament 
of an hawk, 

PANNAGE, 1 the maſt, or acorns of the 

wood, 
2 the money taken for the ſwines feeding 
in the king's foreſt, 

Za tax upon cloth, 3 

PA/NNICLE (of panniculus, L. a dim. of 
pannus cloth) a little rag or clout. 

 PANNIER, F. a dorſer or baſket to carry 
bread, &c. on horſeback, 

PA/NNIER-man, an * officer in the Inns 
of court, who winds the born, or rings the 
bell, &c. 

PAINNSY, the name of a flower, 

To PANT, (of panteler, F.) 1 to fetch one's 

breath ſhort. | 
2 palpitate, or beat quick, 
3 to quake, or tremble, 

PA/NTAIS, or PANT ASS, a hawk's hard 
fetching of wind. 

PA'NTALO'ONS, or PANTALOON, (of 
pantalon, F.) a fort of garment worn an- 
ciently conſiſting of breeches and ftockings 
faſtened together, and both of the ſame 
piece. 

PANTERS 


* 


3 a roll of parchment, or paper wherein 
are written the names of ſuch perſons aa 


. 
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PANTERS (in Hunting) nets, or toils to 
catch deer, | 
PANTHEO/LOGY (of wavfdionopia, of ray 
all, and I:coXoy4e divinity) the whole ſum, 
or body of divinity. 
PANTHEON, G. (of wav all, and Soc a 
god) a Roman temple dedicated to all the 


gods. 
PANTHER, G. a fierce wild beaſt. 
PA'NTLER, or PANT ER, (of panetier, 
F.) an officer who keeps the bread in a 
king's or nobleman's houſe. | 
PANTO'/METRE (of rar , G. of 
raila all, and pueresw to meaſure) a ma- 
thematical inſtrument for me :ſuring all 
ſorts of angles, heights, lengths, &c. 
PA'NTOMIME, (of Tavlos, G. of 
Tevra all, and jutuor a mimick) a buffoon 
that mimicks all . 
PANTOU'FLE, or PAN TO FLE, (of pan- 
toufle, F.) a ſlipper, 
PA'NTRY, (of panererie, F.) a room where 
the bread and cold meat are kept. 
PAP (of papilla, L. a dim. of * 7M a 
ſwelling with many reddiſh pimples) 
1 the nipple or teat of the breaſt, 
2 a fort of ſpoon meat for children, 
PAPA, I. (of wamac, G. a father) 1 a 
name given to all biſhops till the time of 
Gregory the VIIth. when it began to be 
confined to the biſhops of Rome. 
2 a child's name for a father. 
PA'PACY, the dignity of a pope, or the 
time of his government. 
PA'PAL, belonging to the pope. 
PAPA'YVEROUS (of papavereus, L. of pa- 
paver a poppy) of, or belonging to a poppy. 
PAPER (of papier, F. of papyrus, 
great Egyptian ruſh, whereof they made 
great leaves to write on) a ſubſtance made 
of rags, &c. pounded in a mill, uſed to 
write, or print on, &c, 
PAPILIONA/CEOUS. fers (of papilio a 
butterfly, and naſcor to grow) is a name 
given by botaniſts to ſuch a flower, as re- 
preſents ſomething of a butterfly, with its 
wings diſplay'd, In theſe the petala, or 
flower leaves are, always of a diform fi- 


gure ; they are in number four, and joined | 


together at the extremities z the plants that 
bear theſe flowers are of a leguminous kind, 
as peas, vetches, &c. 

PAPILLA, L. the nipple, or teat of the 
breaſt, 

- PAPVLLARY, - belonging to, or like to a 
teat, or nipple. 

PA'PIST (from Pope) one that profeſſes the 
popith religion. 

PAPPUY, L. (in Botany) is that ſoft light 
ſubſtance, or down, which grows out of 
the ſeeds of ſome plants, as thiſtles, dan- 
delyon, &c, ; 

PAR, L. equal, as to be at par, or equal, 


PAR of exchange (among Merchants) is the 


| — 


| 


L.-a} 


PAR 
value which the coin of one country, or 
nation, bears to that of another, 


PA'RABLE 2 raga con, G. of Tarafatic 
to compare) an allegory, fimilitude, or 
compariſon. f 


PARABLE (of parabilir, L. of pars to get, 
or procure) eaſily had, procured, . or en- 


joyed. 

PARABOLA, L. (of wagatonn, G. of 
raga g to compare) is a curve, ns 
EDF, made by cutting a cone by a plane 
DG, parallel to one of its fides, as BC, 
See fig. 35. 

PARABOLA Cartefian, % a curve of the 
ſecond order, made uſe of by Deſcartes, in 
the third book of his geometry, for finding 
the roots of equations of fix dimenſions, by 
its interſections with a circle, . Sir Iſaz 
Newton calls it a trident, | 

PARABO'LICAL,. or PARABOLIC, 

1 belonging to a parable, 
2 belonging to the parabola, | 

PARABO'LIC gyramidoid, is a ſolid figure 
thus named by Dr. Wallis. 

PARABOLIC. ſpace, is the area contained 
between the curve of the parabola EDF, 
and a whole ordinate EF. See fig. 35. 

PARABOLIC ſpiral. See Hericibid Parabola. 

PARABOLIC ſpindle, is a ſolid made by the 
rotation, of a ſemi-parabola about one of iu 
ordinates. 


PARABOLOTVDES, 6 or PARABO'LI- 


n ORM curves, are parabola's of the higher 
ind. Pp 
PARACE'LSIAN, a phyſician who follow 
the method of Paracelſus. 
PARACENTRIC motion or impetus, ib a 
term in the new aftronomy, fignifying ſo 
much as the revolving planet approaches 
nearer to, or recedes farther from the ſun 
or centre of attraction. Thus if a planet 
in A moves to B, then is SB— SA = bz, 
the paracentric motion of the planet. See 


fig. 36. 

PARACENTRIC ollicitation of grawity, . 
levity (which is all ons with the vis centri- 
Pera) is, in Aftromony, expreſſed by the line 
AL, drawn from the point A, parallel to 
the ray SB, (ipfinitely near SA,) until it 
Interſects the tangent BL, See fig. 36. 

PA\RACLETE (of mTagaxail®-, G. of 
ragakaRt to comfort) the comforter, the 

holy ghoſt. 

PARADE, F. 1 outward pomp, or great 

ſhew, OS 
2 the place ina garriſon, &c. where fol- 
diers meet. 5 
3 oſtentation, or vain- glory. 

PAR ADIA'"STOLE, 6 G. (of mags be- 
fore, and dia ct to divide) a differencing, 
or a dilating a matter by interpretation. 

PARADISE (of D772, Heb. of 772 to 

make fruitfol, and DV myrtle) 13 
garden of pleafure. 105 


4 
e 
0 
t 


PA R 
+ the place of bliſs in heaven. 
X fa a dog oy 2 of Taz 
— — vote opinion) a thing that 
ſeems abſurd, and contrary to the common 


DAR ADOXAL, or PARADORXICAL, 
belonging to a paradox, ſurpriſing. 
PARADOXO”LOGY (of ragadofooyia, O. 
of vagobot ov a paradox, and Azyw to fay) a 
king by paradoxes. ; 
ria of pareage, F.) equality of 


blood, or dignity, but more eſpe- | 
alp of land b in the partition of an inhe- 


itance between co-heirs. 

PARA OE, 4 L. (of nagaywyn, 8. of 
raca ye to prolong) a figure when a letter 
or {yllable is added at the end of a word; as 
dicier for dici. 3 a 

PARAGO'GICAL, of, or belonging to a 

arogoge. 

p f. 400 , F. 1 a perfect model. 

2 matchleſs, or without compare. 

To PARAGON, to match, or make equal. 

PARAGRAPH (of Tagaygap®-, G. of 
mapa from, and yeaqpw to write) a pilcrow, 
whatſoever is compriſed in one ſection, the 
ſub- divili m of a ſection. 

PWRALIPO! AE NA, L. (G. of apa, 
to ont, or not ſpeak of) the two books cf 
Chronicles, ſo called, becauſe they give an 
account of ſome things more largely, which 
had been left out, or paſt by in the hiſtory 
of the kings, | 

PARALI'PSIS, G. (of wagantimw to 
omit) a figure in rhetoric, when we pre- 
tend to omit any thing, which yet we 
ſpeak of, 

PARALLA/CTICAL, or PARALLA/CTIC, 
or belonging to a paralax. | i 
PARALLACTICAL angle (in Aſtronomy) is 
the difference of the angles CEA, and 
BTA, under which the true and apparent 
diſtances of the object from the zenith A, 

are ſeen, See fig. 37. 

PA"RALLAX, (of magannafic, G. of 
TagzhnaTlw to vary, or alter) a changing, 

or alteration, 

PARALLAX, or PAR \LLAX of altitude 
in Aſtranomy) is CB: (or the angle TSE 
which may be taken for it) the difference be · 
tween the true plac e B, of the planet 8, and 
the apparent place C, of the ſame; this is 
equal to the difz rence between AB, the 
true diſtance from the zenith A, and the 


apparent diſtance AC, See fig, 37. 


PARALLAX of aſcenſion, or deſcenſion (in 
Aftronomy) is an arch of the equinoCtial, 
whereby the parallax of altitude augments 


the aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the deſcenfion | 


of a planet. 
PARALLAX of declination (in Aſtronomy) 
is an arch of a circle of declination, whereby 
the parallax of altitude augments or dimi- 
niſhes the declination of a planet, 


PAR 


PARALLAX of latitude (in Aftronomy) is 


an arch of a circle of latitude, whereby 
the parallax of altitude augments or dimi- 
niſhes the latitude. 
PARALLAX of longitude (in Aſtronomy) is 
an arch of the ecliptick, whereby the pa- 
rallax of altitude augments or diminiſhes the 
longitude, 


Taga even, and axannwy each other) equal= 
ly diſtant aſunder. a 

n LEL, ſub, compariſon of perſons, or 
t ings, 

PARALLEL lines (in Geometry) are thoſe 
that run always equi diſtant from each o- 
ther; ſo that if they were infinitely pro- 
duced, they would neither go farther from, 
nor come nearer to each other. As the 
lines AB, CD. See fig. 8. Sir Iſaac New=- 
ton in his Printipra, defines parallels to 
be ſuch lines as tend to a point infinitely 
diſtant. | | . 

PARALLEL planes, are thoſe planes which 
have all the perpendiculars drawn between 
them equal to each other ; i. e. when they 
are every where equally diſtant. 

PARALLEL-ruler, is an inſtrument of 
wood, braſs, filver, &c, conſiſting of two 
rules which open and ſhut parallel to each 

other. 

PARALLEL ſailing (in Navigation) is the 
ſailing under a parallel of latitude z or 
ſa:ling parallel to the equator, R 

PARALLEL-rays (in Opticks) are thoſe that 
keep an equal diſtance from the viſible ob- 
ject to the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be in» 
finitely remote from the object. 

PARALLEL ſpbere, is where the poles of the 

Vorld are in the zenith and nadir, and the 
equinoctial in the horizon, which is the 
caſe of ſuch (if ſuch there be) who live 
directly under the north or ſouth pole. 


PARALLELS of altitude, are circles paral- 
thro? 


lels to the horizon, imagined to paſs 
every degree and minute of the meridian, 
between the horizon and the zenith, Theſe 
on the globe are repreſented by the diviſi- 
ons on the quadrant of altitude in its mo- 
tion round the globe, when tis ſcrew'd 
to the zenith of any place, They are re- 
28 in plans, by the lines DG, EK, 
See fig. 6. : 
PARALLELS of latitude on the zerreflial 
globe, are the ſame with parallels of de- 
clination on the celeſtial ; and are circles 
parallel to the equinoctial, imagined ta 
paſs thro" every degree and minute of the 
meridians between the equinoctial and each 
pole of the world; as RC, nm, TO, 
a. See fig. 6. | 
PARALLE/LISM of the earth's axis, is the 
earth's keeping its axis in its annual revo- 
lution round the ſun, in a poſition always 


parallel to its ſelf, which it doth wa 


PARALLEL, adi. (of rag, G. of 


. 
„ * 


PAR 
but not exactly; for tho* the difference be 
inſenſible in one yea, it becomes ſenſible 
enough in many years, | 
PARALLE!/LOGRAM (in Geometry) is a 
right-lined quadrilateral figure, whoſe op- 
poſite fides are parallel, and equal, Thus 
fig. 26, is a patallelogram. | 
PARALLELOGRAM, is alſo an inftrument 
of wood or braſs, compoſed of five rulers, 
with ſockets to flide or ſet to any propor- 
tion, uſed to enlarge or diminiſh any map 
- or draught, either in fortification, building, 
ſurveying, &c. | : 
PARALLELOGRAM proiractor, is a ſemi- 


circle of braſs, with four rulers, in form 


of a parallelogram, made to move to any 
angle, one of which rulers is an index, 
which ſhews on the ſemi · circle the quantity 
of any inward or outward angle. | 


PARALLELOPIPEDOTN (in Geometry) is | 


a ſolid figure contained under fix parallelo- 
grams, the oppoſite ſides of which are equal 
and parallel; or tis a priſm whoſe baſe is 
a parallelogram. 

PARA/LOGISM (of wagenromioe;, G. of 
maęa falſely, and aeyw to plead) a fallaci- 
ous ſyllogiſm, or a pretended method of 
arguing, which is in reality fallacious and 
falſe. 

To PARA LOG IZE, to reaſon fallaciouſly, 
or falſely. 

PARALY'SIS, G. (of waganuw to unlooſc) 
the palſy, a reſolution of the joints, 

A PARALYTIC, one troubled with the 


| ly. 

| PARALY'TICAL, or PARALY'/TIC (of 
waęa Nixe, G. of waganuoic the palſy) 
belonging to, or ſick of the pally. 

PA'RAMENT, or PA/REMENT (among 

* Hunters) the red fleſh between the ſkin and 
body of the deer. | 

PA'RAMENTS, robes of ſtate. 

PARAMET ER, by ſome, as Mydorgius, 
and others, called the /atus rectum of a pa- 
rabola, is a third proportional to the ab- 
ſciſſa and any ordinate. 

But in the ellipſis and hyperbola, it is a 


third proportional to two conjugate dia- 


meters. 

PARAMOUNT (of para to, and montar, to 

mount,Sp.) above all, ſovereign, or abſolute, 

Lord PARAMOUNT, the higheſt lord of a 

fee, of whom the meſn lords hold, 

PARAMOUR, a he or ſhe lover, or ſweet- 

heart. 

PARANY'/MPH (of wacavupupo;, G. of 
waęa to, and wp; a bridegroom) I a 
bride-man, 

2 one who makes a ſpeech in the univerſi- 
ty in praiſe of thoſe who are commencing 
doctors. I 

PA"RAPET, F. (in Fortification) is an ele- 


vation of earth and ſtone upon the rampart, 


behind which the foliers ftand ſecure from | 


I 


PAR 


the enemy's great and ſmall ſhot, 1nd 


where the cannon is planted for the defence 


of _ town, or fortreſs, 
very parapet, having its embraſ; 
merlons, is about ſix foot high * 
of the place, and from four to five in that 
towards the country, So that this diffe- 
rence of height fotms a kind of glacis above 
from whence the muſqueteers mounting the 
banquet of the parapet, may eaſily fire into 
the moats, or at leaft upon the counter. 
ſcarp. It ought to be from eighteen to 
twenty foot thick, if made of earth, and 
from fix to eight if of tone, 
This word parapet is alſo given to any 
line that covers meri from the enemy's 
fire: ſo that there are parapets of barrels, 
of gabions, of bags filled with earth, &e, 
PARAPHPMOSIS, G. is a ſtrong retraQ. 
en of the præpuce behind the glans penis. 
PA'RAPHONA'LIA, or PA'RAPHER. 
NA'LIA (of wagaqigia, G. of wage be- 
yond, and egy a portion, or dowry) all 
things that a woman brings her huſband be. 
fides her dowry, as furniture for her own 
chamber, jewels, c. | 
PALRAPHRASE (of wagapgeri;, G. of 
Wegea alike, and pgagw to expound) an ex- 
poſition of the ſame thing by other words, 
To PARAPHRASE, to make a paraphraſe, 
or comment upon. 


PA'RAPHRAST, or PA'RAPHRA'SER, 


one who paraphraſes, or expreſſes the ſame 
thing by other words, 

PARAPHRA/STICAL, of, or belonging to 
a paraphraſe, 

PARAPHRENTTIS 5, G. (in Phyſic) is 
an inflammation of the pleura about the 
diaphragm, 

PAR APLE'GTA, G. (in Phyfic) is a pally, 
ſeizing all parts of the body below the head. 

PARAQUE'TO, the leſſer ſort of parrots, 

PARARPTHMOS, G. (among Phyſicians) is 
a pulſe not ſuitable to a perſon's age. 

PA'RASANG, a Perſian meaſure of ground, 
of different lengths, | 


P ARASCEU'E +, G. (of wagaoutvau to 


prepare) the veſper or eve before a ſunday, 
or holiday, d 
PARASELENE 5, G. (of waga and et 
the moon) a meteor in a wateriſh cloud ie- 
ſembling the moon, 
PARASIO'PESIS, G. (of wmagarwnaen, 
to hold one's peace) a figure in rhetoric, 
- when we pretend not to ſpeak of a thing, 
and yet ſufficiently hint it to be underſtood, 


or at leaſt increaſe a ſuſpicion, true or falſe. | 


PARASITE (of wagazila;, G. of Tags 
for, and . lo: viaualy) a ſpunger, flatterer, 
or ſmell- feaſt. | : 

PARASITICAL, belonging to the paraſite. 

PARASOL, F. an umbrello. 

PARASIATAE, L. (in Architecture) the 
ſame as Þ:lafters z which ſer, 0 


1 


* oy 


PAR f 
ÞARASYNA/NCHE (of magarualyn, G. 
of 7224, and 7uyayw to fetch) the quinſy, 
or a difficulty of reſpiration and deglutition, 
from an internal or external diſorder in the 
muſcles and glands, about the throat and 


larynx. 

PARASYNA'X IS, G. (of wage and cia ſo 
to gathet together) a conventicle, or un- 
lawful meeting. : F 

PARAITHESIS, G. (of gs and 71D ppl 

to leave off) 1 a figure in rhetoric, 
when ſomething is only lightly touched, 
of which we promiſe to ſpeak more ful- 
ly in a more proper place, . 

2 a figure in grammar, when two or more 
ſubſtantives are put in one caſe. 

4 (in Printing) words contained in brackets, 
marked thus [J. 

PARAVAUVL, the loweſt tenant, or he who 
is a tenant to him who holds his fee of an- 
other. 

+ To PA/RBEAK, to vomit. 

To PA/RBOIL (of parbouillir, F.) to boil by 
halves. 

PARCA, L. the poetical fates or deſtinies, 
daughters of Erebus and Nox; they are 


three in number, viz. Clotho, Lathefis, } 


and Atropos, whereof the firſt holdeth the 
diſtaff, the ſecond draweth the thread of 
human life, the laft cutteth it off. 


PARCEL, 1 part or piece. 


2 ſum, or number. 
4 bundle, or packet, 

PARCEL makers, two officers of the exche- 
quer, who make the parcels of the eſcheat - 
or's accounts, 

To PARCEL, to divide into parcels or por - 
tions, 

PA/RCENERS, coparceners, joint-heirs, or 
tenants, 

PA'RCENERY, whole without dividing z as 
to hold land in parcenery, i. e. jointly with- 
ont dividing it, 

To PARCH, to burn, ſcorch, or dry up. 

PA'RCHMENT (of parchemin, F. of Perga- 
men.z, L. of Pergamus, a city near Troas, 
where it was invented) fins of ſheep, &e. 
cred for writing, | 

PARCINARY, See Parcenery, 

PARDON, F. remiſſion, or forgiveneſs, 

2 (in the plural number) indulgences. 
3 excuſe, | 

To PARDON, to forgive, or excuſe, 

PA RDONAELE, that may be pardoned. 

Pa RDO N ERS, thoſe that ſold about the 
pope's indulgences. a 

To PAR E, 1 to clip, or cut. 

2 to chip off. 

PARE'CB ASIS, G. (of wage from, and 
N,. to depart) a rheto: ical figure, when 
the main ſubje is departed from, an ex- 
carton, or digreſſion. 

PAREGO/RICS + (of Saęnyogiua, G. of 


PAR 
| eragny9e tw to aſſuage) medicines that come 
fort and aſſuage. 
PAREFL, F. equal, alike, > 
PARF'LCON, G. (of wag: to protract 
a grammatical figure, when a redundant 
word, or ſyllable is added to the end of a 
word, as ad-ſdum, ebodum ; for ades, ebo; 
ſometimes a Whole ſeparate word redun- 
dant in a ſentence, as nibil ad pampoi- 
lum quicquam, where quicguam is redun- 
dant, 


Nia, G. of wage near, and H. the ſun) 
ſuch a phenomena as we call a mock- ſun, 
being the repreſentation of the true ſun, by 
way of reflection in the clouds, 
PAREMENT, F. i an altar ornament, 
2 (in Building) an entire courſe of ſtones. 
PARENT (of parens, L. of pario to beget, 
or have a child) 1 a father or mother. 
2 a creator, or preſerver. | 
PARENTAGE, kindred; Rock, family, 
PARE/NTALS, feaſts at the funerals of re- 
lations. | 
PARE'NTHESIS, G. (of maga between, 
and 7;In;u to put) 1 words making a 
diſtinct ſenſe, and inſerted in a period, 
which being left out, the ſenſe remains 
intire z it is generally included between 
tlioſe two marks (). | 
2 the marks that include thoſe words. 


| PARENTICIDE 4 (of parenticida, L. of 


parens a parent, and cds to kill) 1 ons 
that kill; his father or mother. 

2 the crime of muzdering one's parent. 

PARE'RCA (of wagteſor, G. of waz near 

to, and egſoy a work) 1 ornamental ad- 
ditions to a ptintipal work. 

2 little pieces, or paintings on the ſides, 
or in the corners of the chief, or prin- 
cipal piece, 

PA/RGET, the plaiſter of a wall. 

PARHELION, See Parelium, 

PARIAN marb/e, an excellent ſort of white 
marble, dug near the city of Parium, 

PARIA'TION (of pariatio, L. of pario to 

make even} evennefs of accounts, 

PARVLITY, likeneſs, 

PA'RISH (of rag::x©», G. of mdex near to, 
and 0:x©- a hou'e) a precinct or territory, 
which, in eccleſiaſt ical affairs, is under the 

charge of a particular prieſt. 

' PARI'SHIONER, one that belongs to a 

artſh, 

| PARISY LLA/BICAL (of par equal, and {y/- 
laba a ſyllable) having an equal number of 
ſyllables. 

PARITY (of paritas, L. of pat equal) equa- 
liry, evenneſs. 

PARK (of parc, F.) a piece of ground in- 
cloſed and ſtored with wild beaſts of chaſe, 

PARK of artillery, is the place appointed 


for the encampment of the artillery, which 
Re 


PARELIUM, or PARHZ'LIUM (of man- 


P A R 


is generally the rear of both lines of the 


army. , 

PARK of artillry at a ſiege, is a poſt forti- 
fied out of cannon-ſhot of the place be- 
ſieged, where are kept all the arms and 
utenſils neceſſary for a ſiege; great pre- 
caution is to be had about the park of ar- 
tillery for fear of fire; therefore the cen- 
tries have either pikes or ſtaves made on 
purpoſe, for they are not allowed to ſtand 
with fire-locks, 

PARK of prowifiens, is the place where the 
ſutlers pitch their tents, and ſell proviſions 
to the ſoldiers ; which is in the rear of 
each regiment, 

PA'/RLEY (of parler, F. to ſpeak) 1a talk- 

ing, or having conference with. ; 

2 (in Military affairs) is a ſignal made by 
beat of drum for a conference with the 
enemy; when any thing is to be pro- 
poſed, as a ceſſation of arms to bring 
off the dead; or by the beſieged, when 
they have a mind to deliver up the place 
upon articles of capitulation. 

To PARLEY, to talk or converſe with. 

PA\RLIAMENT' (of parlement, F. of parler 
to ſpeak) a ſenate, or chief council. 

PARLIAMENT of England, is the greateſt 
aſſembly, or the ſupieme court of the 
kingdom, conſiſting of the king and the 

three eftates of the realm. 

PARLIAMENTS of France, are ſupreme 


courts of judicature. 


PARLIAMENT (in the Temple and Inns of | 


court) is an aſſembly, wherein they con- 

ſult about the affairs of their reſpective 

houſes, 

PARLIAMENTARY, belonging to, or a- 
greeable with the method of parliament, 
PA/RLOUR (of parloir, F.) 1 a low room 

to receive company in. 

2 the common room of a monaſtry, 
PA'RLOUS, dangerous, or ſubtle. 
PARMA/CITY, or PARMACETI (i. e. 

ſperma ceti, L. the ſeed of the whale) a 

white flaky ſubſtance, made from the oil 

that comes from the head of a particular 
ſort of whale, | 
PA'/RMESAN, excellent cheeſe made in the 
dukedom of Parma in taly. | 
PARNEL, a lewd woman. 
PARO/CHIAL (of parocbialis, L. of paræcbia 
a pariſh) of, or belonging to a pariſh. 
PARODO'NT.S, G. (ef ga hard by, 
and sd a tooth) a ſwelling or inflammation 
in the gums, 
PAROFEMIA + (of waguwia, G. of waza 
by, and pen the way) 1 a proverb, 

2 = Rhetoric) a proverbial manner of 

peaking. 


PARO'LA, It. (in Muſic) the words of a 


ſong, or cantata. 
PARO'LE, F. a word, or promiſe. | 
PAROLE (in Military affairs) is when a ſol- 


PAR 


dier is permitted to go into his own coun- 
try, upon his promiſing to return at the 
time appointed, unleſs exchanged, 

A Leaſe-PAROLE, a leaſe by word of 


mouth. 


PAROLE evidence, verbal evidence, or by 


word of mouth. 

A aol. a nuncupative, or verbal 

will. 

P AROI'VO ON, G. (of ware and; 
alike) 1 a figure in e eee 
ate ſomewhat alike, as non oratorem ſed 
aratorem, 

2 a grammatical figure, when all the words 
of a ſentence begin with the ſame letter, 

PARONOMA'SIA, G. (of waguaty, of 

mag and ovojuntw to name) a f hetorical fi- 
gure, when we play upon the words, as 
nam inceptio eft amentium non amantium, 


PARONY'CHIA, G. (of Tag near to, and { 


ovvZ a nail of the finger) a whitlow, or 
painful tumor appearing at the end of a 
finger. 
P ARO'TIDES 4, G. (of aęs and reg an 
eat) tumors ſwellings behind the ears, 
PA/ROXYSM (of wagefvrjue;, G. of was 
e2Zv;aw to ſowr, or provoke) the acceſs, or 
fit of an ague, or other difeaſe, 
PARRNHE'SIA, L. 1 G. of way 
all, and pr; ſpeaking) free licence, or li- 
berty of ſpeaking. x 
PA'RRICIDE (of parricida, L. of parent a 
patent, and cædo to kill, or of par equal, 
ard cædb to kill) x it is generally con- 
fined to a perſon that murders his father, 
mother, or any of his relations; but it 
ſignifies in general, he that Kills his 
equal, i. e. any man, &c. 5 
2 the crime or offence of a parricide. 
PARROT, a well known bird. 
To PA'RRY (of parer, F.) to put by a 
thruſt in fencing, 
To PARSE (a ſchool term) to expound a leſ- 
ſon according to the rules of grammar, 
PARSIMO/NIOUS (of parſimonicus, L. of 
parſimonia nearneſs) frugal, ſaving, thrifty. 
PA'RSIMONY (of par/tmonia, L. of parco 
to ſpore) ſparingneſs, thriftineſs, frugality, 
good huſbandry, 
PA'RSLEY, a well known berb. 


1] PA/RSNEP, or PA/RSNIP, a well known 


rock. 

Yell:w PARSNIPS, carrots. : 
PA'RSON, a clergyman, or one in holy 
orders. 5 
PA/RSONAGE, 1 a reQorſhip, or ſpiritual 

living, ſet apart for the maintenance 
the miniſter of a pariſh, 
2 the tector's dwelling-houſe. 2 
PART (of pars, L. of VO, Heb. to divide) 
1 a piece of any thing. 
2 a ſhare, or portion. 
3 a member, as of a period. 
country, place, or quarter. 
4 country, place, or q h 5 de, 


fide, 


o PART, 1 to divide into parts, 


PARTICULAR, ſub. 1 a particular cir- 


To baRTYCULARYZE, to mention parti- 


Fa RTING, 1 ſeparation. 


PAR 


5 fide, or party. 8 
6 duty, or proper buſineſs. 3 
7 (in the plural number) natural endow- 


ments. . ME A... p 
$ (in Logic) is that which is Joined to any 


univerſal. 


2 to ſeparate, or put aſunder. 

z to ſeparate, as man and wife do ſome- 
times. 

4 to quit, or go from one. | 

5 to depart, or go away. _ RY, 

PA/!RTAGE, partition, a ſharing, or divid- 

ing. 

To PARTAKE, to participate, or take 

part of, or with, 

PARTER, 1 a refiner of metals, 

2 an arbitrator, or umpire, 
PARTE'RRE, F. a flower- garden. 
PARTIAL, F. (of pars, L. a fide, or party) 
1 biaſſed by party zeal. 
2 unjuſt, or wrongful. | 
PARTIA/LITY, a fiding too much with a 
party, or being more on the one ſide than 
the other. : 

PA'RTIBLE, that may be parted. 

To PARTVCIPATE (of participo, L. of 
pars a part, and capio to take) 1 to par- 
take, or take ſhare of. 

2 to divide, or communicate with, 
PARTICIPA/TION, a participating, or ta- 
king part. 

PARTICIFPIAL, belonging to, or having 

the quality of a participle. 

PA'RTICIPLE (of pars a part, and capio to 

take, L.) one of the eight parts of ſpeech, 
ſo called, becauſe it taketh part of a noun, 
as gender, caſe, and declenſion; and part 
of a verb, as tenſe and ſignification; and 
part of both, as number and figure, |; 

PARTICLE (of particula, L. a dim. of pars 

a part) 1 a little part, or ſmall matter, 
2 (in Grammar) a ſmall undeclined word. 
PARTICLES (in Philoſophy) are the very 
ſmall parts of which any natural body is 
ſuppoſed to be compounded z and theſe are 
often called the conſtituent or component 
particles of any natural body. | 
PARTVCULAR, adj. (of particularis, L. 
of pars a part, and capio to take) 1 pro- 
per, peculiar, 
2 ſingular, extraordinary, uncommon. 


cumftance, 
2 an inventory, or catalogue. 
J 2 private perſon, ; 


PARTICULA/2ITY, a fingularity of hu- 


mour, 


culars, 


PURTILE (of parrilis, L. of partio to di- 
vide) divided, diviſible. | 


0 


| 


FAS 


3 one of the refiners ways of ſeparating 
on and filver, which is done by aqua 
ortls, ; 

PA'RTISAN, or PARTIZ AN (of partiſan, 

F.) 1 a favourite. 

2 a leader of a party in war, 

3 a weapon much like a halbert. 

4 an abettor of a party, 

PARTITION, 1 diviſion, or parting. 

2 a wall, &c. that divides one room into 
two, 

3 a wall between two houſes, gardens, &c. 
PARTNER, 1 one that goes ſhares with 
another, : 

2 a ſpouſe, or partner of one's bed. 

3 one that dances with another, 

PA/RTNERSHIP, the joining with ſome 
other perſon in ſome affair of conſequence, 
trade, &C. 

PA'RTRIDGE, a dainty fowl. 

PARTURIENT (of parturtens, L. of par- 
turio to be in travel) traveling, being in 
labour, or ready to bring forth. 

PA/RTY (of partie, F. of pars, L. a part) 
I a perſon, 

2 one that is at law with another. 

3 a fide in faction or war, 

4 a ſet company, 

5 a body, or detachment. 

PARTY-jury, a jury compoſed of half Eng- 
liſhmen and half Foreigners. 

PA/RVITY, or PA/RVITUDE (of parvitas, 

L. of parvus little) 1 littleneſs, ſmall» 

neſs. 5 

2 non- age, or minority, 

Pu SC HA, L. (of TD, Heb. a tranſit, or 
paſſing over) 1 the paſſover, a feaſt of 
the Jews, kept in commemoration of the 
angel's paſſing over the Iſraelites when 
he ſmote the Egyptians, 

2 the feaſt of Eaſter. 

PA/SCHAL, belonging to the Jewiſh paſſover, 
or Eaſter. | | 

PA/SCHAL rents, are ſynoda] rents, or an- 
nual duties paid by the inferior clergy to 
the biſhop, at their Eaſter yiſitations, 

To PASH, to daſh together. 

PA/SQUIL (of Paſquin, a ſtatue in Rome, 
upon which ſatyrical papers were uſually 
fixed, and fathered on him as the author) a 
ſcurrilous libel, poſted up for public view. 

PASS (of paſſe, F.) 1 condition, or fatis» 
faction. | | 

2 a narrow paſſage, | 

3 a paſſport, or licence to travel, 

4 a thruft in fencing. 

To PASS, 1 to go from one place to ans 
other, by croſſing a middle place, 1 

2 to excel, or go beyond. 

3 to ſend, or employ, 

4 to make an act. 

5 to be approved of, 

6 to go, or be currents 


o departing, or golpg aways 


7 to be done, 
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8 
8 to ſuffice, or ſerve turn. 
Q to go over, or ceaſe. 
PA'SSABLE, 1 that may be paſſed through, 
2 current, or that will go. 
indifferent, tolerable. 
PASSADE, F. 1 money, or alms given to 
pailengers. | 
2 the manage of a horſe backward and for- 
ward, | | 
3 a paſs in fencing, 
PISSAGE „ F. 1 the place through which 
one g2es. 
2 a going from one place to another, 
3 the liberty of paſſing. f 
4 the fare for paſſing. 
5 a place in a book, or diſcourſe, 
6 a pipe, or conduit. ; 
7 an event, or tranſaction. 
$ a game with three dice. 
ASSANT, F. paſſing, or going by. 
A'SSENGER, 1 one who travels by land 
or water, 
2 a kind of ſmall trained hawk. 
1 a licence granted for the ſafe paſ- 
' ſage of a perſon from one place to another. 
PASSE -wolant, F. (of 92157 to paſs, and vo- 
ler to fly) a faggot in à falſe muſter of ſol. 
diers. „„ 
PASSIBILITY, an aptneſs, or capacity to 
ſulter. Fo 85 
PA'SSIBLE (of paſſibilis, L. of patior to ſuf- 
fer) capable of ſuffering. 
PA/!SSION (of paſſio, L. of patior to ſuffer) 
1 tranſport of the mind. 9 85 
2 great deſire, or ſtrong inclination. 
3 love, or aſfection. f 
4 ang er, or choler. 
5 pain, or ſuffering. 


PASSION week, the week before Eaſter, 


kept in commemoration of our Saviour's 
aſton, : 

PA'SSIONATE, 1 choleric, or ſoon angry. 

2 done in a paſſion. ' * 36 

3 amorous, full of love. 

4 that has a ſtrong inclination for. 
PA/SSIVE {of paſſivus, L. of patior to bear) 
apt to bear or ſuffer. © 
PA/SSOVER, ma feſtival among the Jews, 
r kept in commemoration of the angel's 

paſting over the houſes of the Iſraelites, 
when he ſmote the firt-born of the E- 
V 
2 Eaſter, or a feſtival kept in memory of 
our Saviour's reſurrection. 7 
PASTE, 1 dough kneaded for pies, &c. 

2 a compoſition for ſticking things together. 
3 3 compoſition to fatten poultry. 4 
PASTEL, the name of a plant, generally 
W 

P.A'STERN, the hollow of a beaſt's heel. 
PA'STIL (of paſille, F.) 1 a crayon for paint - 
ing. a 

2 a compoſition of perfumes. 


3 


FAT 
3 a ſort of confectionary ware, 
PA/STIME, ſport, or recreation. 
To PA\STINATE (of paſtino, L. of paſestq 
feed) to dig and delve, 
PASTINA'TION, the opening or preparing 
the ground for planting. , 
PASTOR, L. (of pa ſco to ſeed) properly a 
ſhepherd, and figuratively a church mini- 


r. | 
PA/'STORAL, 1 belonging to a ſhepherd, 
2 belonging to a miniſter of the church. 
PASTORAL, ſub. a ſort of poem relating to 
the aftairs of ſhepherds, _ | 
PASTOR ALE, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies an ai r 
compoſed after a very eaſy, ſweet and gentle 
manner, in imitation of thoſe airs which 
ſhepherds axe ſuppoſed to play. 
PA'STRY, 1 work made on paſte, or dough, 
2 the place where ſuch work is made, 
PASTRY-cook, a raiſer of paſie, Ke. 
PA/STURABLE, that ſerves, or is fit for 
paſture, | OT | 
PA'STURAGE, paſture, or paſture ground, 
PA/STURE, 1 ground reſerved for the feed - 
ing of cattle, To 
2 food, or fodder. 
3 the viands of deer, 
4 the feeding place of deer, 
PA/STY, a ęreat pie. : 
PAT, adj. proper, convenient, pertinent. 
PAT, ſub. a little ſtroke. | 
P.TTACHE, F. a ſmall ſhip, 
PATACOO'N, a Spaniſh coin, worth about 
four ſhillipgs and eight pence, 


high, inhabiting Terra Magellanica in A- 
menica. 7 | 
PA'TAV.,”NITY, the affected fhle of the 
city of Padua in Italy, for which Livy is 
cenſured. | | 
PATCH, 71 a piece ſewed upon 2 garment, 
2 alittle circular piece to wear on one's 
face. : i 
3 a ſpot of ground. 
To PATCH, 1 to mend wich patches, or 
pieces. | 
2 to put patches on one's face. 
PATE, the head, 
PATE (in Fortification) is a Kind of plat- 
| form like what they call an horſeſhoe, not 
always regular, but generally oval, encom- 
paſſed only with a parapet, and having no- 
thing to flank it, and is uſually erected in 
marſhy grounds, to cover a gate of a town. 
PATEFA'CTION (of Patefactio, L. of pate 
openly, and facio to make) a laying open, 
or diſ covering. RE. - 
Letters PATENT, open writings ſcaled with 
the broad ſeal of the kingdom. : 
| PATENTEE,, the perſon to whom the king 
has pranted his letters patent, 
PA'TER-guardian, the head of a Franciſcan 


* EN 7 ATER- 


PA'TAGONS, a people faid to be ten foot 


Turildh 
PATRY 


mar, 


PAT 


PATE Rar, L. (i. e. our father) the lors 


prayer, ſo called trom the two firft words 
of 1t in Latin. : 

PATE/RNAL (of paternalit, L. of pater a 
father) fatherly, belonging to afather. 


PATERNITY, fatherhood, or the quality 


of a facher. 
PATH, a track, or way. 


PATH rf the vertex (in Aſtronomy) the circle 


deſcribed by the vertex of any place, in 
the revolution of the earth round its axis. 
PATHE!MA, G. (of was xw to be affected) 

1 ſuffering, or paſſion. 

2 (among Phyficians) all preternatural con- 
tyrbations wherewith the human body 
is moleſted, 

PATHE' TICAL, or PATHE!TIC, adj. 
| (of w One, G. of wadnus paſſion) that 
which ftirs up the affections, or paſſions, 


PATHIC, ſub. a catamite, ſodomite, or 


one who ſuffers himſelf to be abuſed con- 
trary to nature. | 

PATHOLO#GICAL, or PATHOLO#/GIC, 
of, or belonging to pathology, 

PATHOULOGIS'T, one that treats of pa- 
tholoęv. 

PaTHO”"LOGY (of waJonoyie, G. of wa- 
bos paſſion, and Xoſta a diſcouiſe) a diſcourſe 
cn the paſſions, ot that part of phyſic which 
treats of the cauſes and differences of diſ- 
eaſes, | 

PATHO'/POEIA (of waloncua, G, of a- 

6:; paſſion, and mow to make) 1 the 
riſing of a paſſion, 

2 (in Rhetoric) a method whereby the 
mind is moved to anger, hatred, pity, &c, 


PATHOS, G. (of rzoxw to be ated on) the | 


moving the paſlions by a diſcourſe, 
PA\TIBLE (of patibilis, L. of patior to ſuffer) 
lufferable, tolerable, that may be endured, 
PATIVBULARY (of patibulaire, F. of pati- 
lulu, L. a gibbet) belonging to a gallows, 
or gibbet. 
PATIENCE (of patientia, L. of patior to 
offer] a virtue enabling one to undergo 
misfortunes and afflictions calmly. 


PATIENT, adj. that beareth quietly, and | 


without reluctance. 
PATIENT, ſub, t one under the care of a 
phyſician, &c. 
2 (2mong Philoſophers) is oppoſed to agent, 
or that which acts. 5 

PATINE, a fort of plate with which the 
chalice is covered at maſs, 8 

PATISE, a reddiſh colour. 

FL, fitly, ſeaſonably. 

LATRIARCH (of waigagxn, G. of walng 
: father, and agxos Chiet,) a chief father, 
" the head of a tamily, church, or nation. 

PATRIA/RCHAL, be onging to a patriarch, 

PATRIVARCHATE, the ſtate, dignity, or 
Jurildiction of a patriarch, _ | 

PATRUCIAN, or PA'TRIC, a noble Ro- 
man, one deſcended of a Roman ſenator, 


1 


< 


PAU. 


PA/TRICK, the:titular ſaint of Ireland. 


PATRIMO'NIAL, belonging to an eftate of 
inheritance, 
PA/TRIMONY (of patrimonium, L. of pater 


a father) an inheritance from one's father or 


or mother, 

St, Peter's PATRIMONY, an Italian pro» 
vince belonging to the pope. 

PA'TRIOT, (of patriota, L. of pater a fa- 
ther) a father of his country, a public be- 
nefactor. | 

PA/TRIOTISM, the acting like a father to 


his country. 


PATRIPASSIANS, hereticks who held that 


the Father and the Holy Ghoſt ſuffered as 
well as the Son. 

PATROCINA'TION (of patrocinatio, L. of 
patronus a patran) a defending, protecting, 
or maintaining the right of any one. 

PATRO'L (of patrouille, F.) is a night watch, 
conſiſting of five or fix men, commanded by 
a ſerjeant, who are ſent from the guard to 
walk in the ſtreets, and prevent diſorder. 

To PATROL, to go over the quarters of a 
town to obſerve what is doing in the ftreets, 
and to be careful of the tranquillity and 
ſurety of the place, 

PA/TRON (of patronus, L. of pater a father) 
I a protector, or chief friend. 


2 the perſon to whom a book, &c. is dedi- 


cated, 


3 he that has made a bondman free. 


4 the titular ſaint of a kingdom, town, &C. 


5 one who has the right of preſentation to 
a benefice, 


6 (among the Moors) one who has bought 


a Chriſtian ſlave. 

PATRON paramount, the king, who is ſaid 
to be ſo to all the benefices in England. 
PA/TRONAGE, 1 the right of pretentation 

to a benefice. 
2 2 defence, or protection. 
PA TRONAL, belonging to a patron, 
PA/TRONESS, a female patron, 
To PA/TRONIZE, to protect, or defend. 
PATRONYYMICS (of walgwrupuxa, G. of 
wal nę a father, and ovozun a name) ſirnames 
derived from their fathers, or anceſtors. 
PATTACOO N, a Spaniſh coin in Flanders, 
worth about 4s. 8 d. Sterling. 
DAT TE, a little pye. | | 
PATTEN, or PA/TTIN (of patin, F.) a 
ſort of wooden clog, with a ſupporter of iron, 
PA'TTERN (of patron, F.) 1 a model, ex- 
ample, or plan. 
2 a ſample, as a little bit of cloth, &c. 
PA/'VAGE, or PAVIAGE, money paid to- 
wards the paving the ſtreets or high- ways. 


PAVAN, 1 a grave Spaniſh dance. 


2 the ſloweſt fort of inſtrumental muſic. 


PAUCILOQUOUS (of pauciloquus, L. of 


paucus few, and loguor to ſpeak) that ſpeak- 
eth little, or of very few words. 


| PAUCIULOQUY, few words, or little talk. 


PAUCITY 


\ 


| 
| 
1 


5 


To PAUSE, 1 to make a pauſe, or reſt. 


PA (of paye, F.) wages. 


PEACE, 1 reſt, or quietneſs, 


FEA 

PAU'CITY (of paucitat, L. of paucus few) | 
fewneſs, ſmall numbey, brevity. 

PAU'DISHAW (i. e. an expeller of princes, 
or injuries) a title given to the grand ſignior. 

To PAVE (of paver, F.) to lay a way with 
ſtones. | ; 

PA'VEMENT, a way paved with ſtones. 

PAVESA'DO, or PAVOISA'DE, a target 
defence in a galley, to cover the ſlaves 
which row on the benches, 

PAVE'SE, PAVUCE, or PAVISE (of pa- 
wars, F.) a large ſhield which covers the 
whole body. 

PA VIER, a maker, or mender of pavements. 

PAVILA DE, a ſhelter for rowers in a galley. 

PAV./LION (ef pavillon, F.) 1 a tent, or 
tabernacle of ftate, 

2 (in Architecture) the main part of a 
building. | 

3 (of pantex, L. the belly) 1 the 
belly. | 
2 the inteſtines, or guts. 

PAUSE (of panſa, L. of wave, G. to 
leave oft) 1 a ſtop, a reſt, an intermiſ- 
ſion. 

2 (in Muſic) is a ſilence, or artificial inter- 
miſſion of the voice or ſound, propor- 
tioned to a certain meaſure of time, by 
the motion of the hand or foot. 


2 to conſider, or reflect upon. 

PAW, the foot of ſome beafts. 

To PAW, 1 to fawn upon. 
2 to ſnatch with his paws, 

PAWN, a pledge; 

To PAWN, to pledge. | | 

PAWN-brozer, one who lends money upo 
goods, +; 

PAX, L. Peace (among Papiſts) an image 
given to be kiſſed when they go to the mals. 


To PAY, 1 to diſcharge a debt, 
2 to return, or make amends for. | 
3 to beat ſoundly, | 
4 (among Shipwrights) to cover the ſeams 
with hot pitch, &c. | 
PAY/ABLE, to be paid. 


PAYMENT, a ſum of money, &c. paid at 1 


once. 6 | 
PEA, a well known pulſe. 
2 concord, or good intelligence. 
3 the contrary of war, 
4 a treaty of peace. 
$ ſilence, or being ſtill. 
reconciliation, or attonement. 
7 quiet, or content. y 
PEACE of God and the church, vacation 
time. 6 
Cl:rk of the PEACE, is an officer who draws 
up the proceſſes, reads the indictments, 
and inrolls the acts in a ſeſſion of the peace. 


P. E C 


affords to all under his protection. 

PEA/CEABLE, ſtill, quiet, calm, ; 

PE A/CEFULNESS, quietaeſs, inoffenſivenef,, 

PEACH, a Wall- fruit, well known, 

To PEACH, to impeach, or accuſe. 

PEA COCK, a very fine bird, 

| PEAK, the ſharp point of any thing, the 

top of a hill, | 

PEAK ING, of a puling, ſickly conſtitution. 

PEAL, a great noiſe, as of bells, thunder, &c, 

PEAR, a well known fruit. 

PEAR-bit, a ſort of bit for horſes. 

PEAR-main, a ſort of apple, 

PEARCH, or PERCH (of percbe, F. of 
pertica, L. of pertingo, to extend) 1 a 
rod or pole to meaſure land, 

2 the name of a freſh-water fiſh, 

3 a4 ſeat for fowls to reſt upon, 

To PEARCH, to light or fit upon, us a 

bird does, | 

PEARL (of perle, F.) 1 the name of a pre- 
cious tone that is bred in a ſhell-fiſh, &c, 

2 (among Hunters) that part of a deer's 
horn which is above the burr. 
3 (among Oculifts) a web on the eye. 
4 2 Printers) a very ſmall printing 
etter. | 

PEA'SANT (of paiſan, F. of pats the coun- 

try) a country-man, a ruſtick. : 

PEA/SAN'TRY, the country people. 

FRO (the plural of pea) a well' knom 


pulſe. 

PEASE-ced, 1 the huſk, or ſhell of peaſe, 
2 the peaſe in the ſhell, 

PEAT, a fuel dug out of moorifh ground, 

PE/BBLE, or PVBBLE, a round hard ſtone, 


| PECCADPLLO, Sp. a ſmall fault, or ve- 


nial fin. 

PE/CCANT, (of peccans, L. of peccoto offend) 
ſinning, offending, 

PECCANT bumour (among Phyficians) hu- 
mours of the body that contain ſome ma- 
lignity, or elſe abound too much. 

PECK, a dry meaſure containing two gallons. 

ToPECK, to ſtrike with the bill, as birds do, 

PE'CTORAL, adj. (of pectoralis, L. of pectus 
the breaſt) of the breaſt, belonging to the 
breaſt. 5 

PECTORAL, ſub, x a breaſt - plate, or at- 

mour for the breaſt. 
2 a medicine for the breaſt. 

PECUL, a weight at Java, Japan, e. equal 
to 132 Ib. Avoirdupoiſe. | 

To PE/CULATE (of prculer, L. of Pecu ® 
flock of ſheep) to rob or defraud the public, 


| PECULA'TION, the roþbing, or defrauding 


the public. : : 
PECULA'TOR, he that commits peculation, 
or that robs the public. 
PECU'LIAR, adj. (of feculiaris, L. of pc. 
lium a private poſſeſſion) 1 ſingular, ot 


PEACE of the King, that peace and ſecurity | 5 


particular . 20 tis 


both for life and goods, which the king 


e. equal 
4 

1 public. 
frauding 
alation, 


of pect'- 
lar, ot 


2 pl 


PE D 
2 private, or Proper. | 

intimate, or familiar, 

PECULIAR, ſub. a pariſh exempt from other 
ordinaries, and peculiarly belonging to the 
ſee of Canterbury, 

Reval PECULIAR, the king's chapel. 

PECULIARLY, particularly, fingularly. 

Curt of PECU"LIARS, a court that takes 
copnizance of matters relating to pariſhes 
that are exempt from the biſhop's juriſ- 
diction, . f 

PECUNNIARY (of pecuniarius, L. of pecunia 
money) cf, or pertaining to money. 

PECUINIOUS, monied, or full of money. 

PEDAGO'GISM, the office of a pedagogue. 

PE'DAGOGUE (of waidayoſo;, G. of mai; 
a child, and ayw to conduct) a teacher, 
or inſtructor of youth, 

PEDAGOGY, inſtruction, diſcipline. 


PEDAL, adj. (of pedalis, L. of pes a foot) 


of or belonging to a foot. 4 

PEDAL, ſub. a low key of fome organs, to 
de touched with the foot. 

PEDA/NEOUS (of pedaneus, L. of pede on 
foot) going on foot. 

PE"DANT, F. 1 an ordinary ſchool-maſter. 
2 an affected, or conceited ſcholar, 

PEDA/NTIC, after the manner of a pedant. 

PE'DANTISM, or PEADANTRY, the way, 
humour, or practice of a pedant. 

To PE/DANTIZE, to act the pedant. 

To PEDDLE, to ſell things of ſmall value. 


„ PEDEE/, a foot boy, or ordinary drudge. 


PEDERAST (of waldtgacne, G. of ais a 
boy, and egaw to a, a lover of boys, a 
buggerer, a ſodomite. 

PEDERASTY, buggery, ſodomy, or luſting 
after boys. 

PEDERERO, or PETTERERO (of petardo, 
It.) a ſort of ſhip-artillery, 

PE'DESTAL (of pedeſtella, L. of pes a foot, 
and og a column) in Architecture, is a 
ſquare body, with a baſe and cornice, ſerv- 
ing as a foot for the columns to ſtand up- 
on; it is different in the orders, 


The Tuſcan pedeſtal, being the moſt 


ſimple of all, hath.only a plinth for its 
baſe, and an aſtragal crowned for its cornice, 

The Doric pedeſtal (according to Palla- 
dio) borrowing the Attic baſe, ought to 
have for its height 2 diameters and one third 
of the column taken before; but no pe- 
deſtals to this order are ſeen among the an- 
cient buildings, 


The Ionic pedeſtal is about two diame- 


ters and two thirds high. 

The Corinthian pedeſtal hath the fourth 
part of the column for its height, being 
divided into eight parts; whereof one muſt 
be allowed for the Cimaſium, two others 
for the baſe, and the reſt for the dye or 
ſquare, 

The Compoſite pedeſtal ought to have 
the third part of the pillar for its height, 


| 


1 


| 


PEG 

PEDI'CULAR, or PEDI'CULOUS (of pe- 
dicularis, L. of pediculus a louſe) louſy, 
or full of lice, 

PEDICULA'TION, a particular fouloeſs of 
the ſkin, very apt to breed lice, ſaid to 
have been one of the ten plagues of Egypt. 

PE/DICULE (of pedicules, L. a dim. of pes 

a foot) 1 a little foot. 
2 (in Botany) the foot-ftalk of any plant. 


| PE/DIGREE, genealogy, race, ſtock, or de- 


ſcent from anceſtors. 

PEDILUVIUNM, L.. (of pedes feet, and 
lavo to waſh) a bath for the feet. 

PE”/DIMENT (in Architecture) is an orna- 
ment that crowns the ordonnance, finiſhes 
the fronts of buildings, and ſerves as a.deco- 
ration over gates, windows, niches, &c, 
It is generally of a triangular form, but 
ſometimes makes an arch of a circle, 


| PEDLAR, one that ſells ſmall wares about 


the ſtreets, &c. 
PE'/DOBA/PTISM (of a an infant, and 
ga hie u baptiſm) infant-baptiſm, 
PEEK, 1 point, or ſummit. 
2 grudge, or pique. 
PEEL, 1 an inſtrument to ſet bread, &c. in- 
to an oven, | 
2 a thin board for carrying pies, &c. on. 
3 the rind, or coat of fruit. | 
4 (among Printers) an inſtrument of wood 
to hang up the printed ſheets to dry. 
To PEEL, 1 to take off the rind, 
2 to ſcale off. 
To REO 1 to dawn, or break, as the 
ay, 
2 to boats to grow out, as horns, teeth, &c. 
3 to look through a hole, or chink. 
4 to cry, as chicks do, | 
PEER, 1 a nobleman. 
2 a ſolid wall between two doors, or caſe- 
ments. 5 
3 a kind of pilaſter, or buttreſs. 
4 2 or place for ſhips to ride in 
7 | 


ety. | 
5 (in the plural Numbez) equals, or jury- 
men. | 
To PEER pon, to leer or peep at it, 
PEERAGE, 1 the dignity of a peer, 
2 an impoſition for the maintenance of a 
ſea-peer, or mole, . 
PEERDOM, the dignity of a peer annexed 
to a great fee, 
PEF'/RESS, a peer's lady. 
PEERLESS, incomparable, that has no peer, 
or equal. 
PEE'VISH, croſs, fretful, moroſe. | 
PEE/VISHNESS, moroſeneſs, fretfulneſs. 
PEG, a ſmall pointed piece of wood, &c. for 
ſeveral uſes, | 
PEGASUS, G. (i. e. the winged horſe of 
Perſeus) a conſtellation in the northern he- 
miſphere containing 23 ſtars, 


PE. 


— RT 


PEN 


PELAGTA, L. a ſhell-fih, called the purple. 
PELA'GIANS; the followers of Pelagius, or 


Morgan, a Briton, who denied original fin, | 


and held many other erroneous opinions. 
PELF, t riches, or wealth, unjuſtly heaped up. 

2 paltry ſtuff. 

3 (among Falconers) the refuſe and broken 

remains of a fowl, left after the hawk 

18 relieved. 

PELICAN, 1 the name of a bird, 

2 2 blind alembic, a chemical veſſel, 
PELL (of pellis, L. of mains, G. a cover) 

a ſkin of a beaſt, | 
PELL AGE, cuſtom or duty paid for ſkins of 

leather. : 

PELLA MOUNTAIN, the name of an herb. 

PE/LLET, any little ball. 

PELLICLE (of pellicula, L. a dim. of pellis 
a ſkin) a thin ſkin. 

PE'/LLITORY of Spain, the name of an 
herb brought from Spain. 

PELLITORV of the wall, an herb ſo called 
from its growing on walls. 

PELL-MELL, ſub. See Pall-mall, 

PELL-MELL, adv. (of pile-mele, F. of ples 
locks of wool, and miles mingled together) 
confuſedly, without order. 

Clerk of the PELLS, an officer of the exche- 
quer, who enters every bill in a parchment 
roll, called pellis receptorum. 

PELLU'CID (of pellucidus, L. of per through, 
and /uceo to thine) clear, bright, tranſpa- 
t. 8 

PELT, 1 the ſkin of a beaſt without the 

wool. 

2 a ſkin of any thing. 

3 a target of ſkins like a half- moon. 
PELT-m9nger, one who deals in ſkins. 
PEL T. ⁊vocl, wool pulled off the pelt, or 

ſkin of a dead ſheep. 

To PELT, 1 to throw ſtones, ſnow-balls, 

&c. at a perſon, 

2 to annoy, to diſcharge ſmall ſhot. 

3 to fret and fume, | 
PEN (of penna, L. of e αε,ꝭͤto fly) 1 a quill 

cut to write with. 

2 a pen- man, or one that writes well or ill. 

3 a writer, or author, | 

4 a coop for fowls, 

5 an incloſure for ſheep, &c. 

To PEN, 1 to write, or ſet down. 

2 to indite, or couch in writing, 

3 to put pieces of quiils into a harpſichord, 

&c. 

4 to coop, or ſhut up. 

5 to ſtop the ſtream of a river, 

PEN. man, a cuticus writer, 

PEN-ftock, a flood-gate, or device to ſtop the 
current of a river, &c. 

PENAL (of pano/is, L. of para pain, or 
pumiſhmeut) belonging to, or appointed for 
pain and punichinent. 

PE/NALTY, a fine impcſed by way of pu- 
niſhment. 


P. EN 
PEU/NANCE, mortification, or a 5 iſhment 
. enjoined to expiate ſome keime. FIN 
PE/NCIL (of penicillus, L. a dim. of ges 
a tail) a ſmall inft ally 
tail rument uſed in drawing 
painting, &c. | 4 
PENCIL ef rays (in Optics) is a double cone 
of rays joined together at the baſe, one of 
which has its vettes in ſome other point of 
the object, and the glaſs GLS for its baſe 
and the othet hath. its baſe on the ame 
glaſs, but its vertex in the point of conver. 
gence, as at C, Thus BGSC is a pencil 
of rays, and the line BLC, is called the 
axis of that pencil. See fig. 38. 
PE'NDANT, F. (of pendeo, L. to hang) 
I _—_— — | 8 | 
2 a ſtreamer, of long colours 
maſt head of a this. 3 
PE/NDANTS (in Botany) are a kind of (eq 
fuch as are in the middle of tulips li, 
C, 
PENDANT feathers (in Falconty) are thoſe 
which grow upon a hawk's thigh. 
PE/NDENT (of pendens, L. of pendeo to hang 
on) hanging down. 
PENNDULOUS (of pendulus, L. of pende to 
hang on) hanging down} dangling, 
PE'NDULUTMA, L. 1 is a weight hanging at 
the end of a ſtring, chain, or wire, by 
whoſe vibrations or ſwings to and fro, 
the parts or differences of time are mei- 
ſured, 
2 a clock, watch, or movement, whoſe 
motions are regulated by ſuch a device, 
PE'NDULUMS royal, are thoſe clocks whoſe 
pendulums ſwing ſeconds, and poes eight 
days, a month, &c, ſhewing the hours, 
minutes, and ſeconds, | 
PENETRABUILITY, aptneſs to be pierced, 
PE/NETRABLE (of penetrabilis, L. of pe- 
netro to penetrate) that may be penetrated, 
PEVNETRANT (of penetrans, L. of fere- 
tro to penetrate) piercing, penetrating, 
To PEUNETRATE (of penetro, L. of peri- 
tus inward) 1 to pierce, or go turoughh 
2 to go deep into, 
3 to ſcan, or look narrowly into. 
4 to invade, or make one's way into. 
PE'NETRA'TION, 1 piercing through. 
2 ſagacity, or quickneſs of wit. 
PENETRATION of bodies (in Philoſophy) 
is when two bodies are in the ſame place, 
ſo that the parts of the one do every bete 
| - penetrate into, and adequately fill up the 
dimenſions or places of the parts of the cther. 
PE/NETR A/TIVE, which eafily penetrates, 
or is of a piercing quality. | 
PENGUIN, an outlandiſh bird. : 
| PENICPTLLUS, L. (a dim, of penis a tail) a 
tent for wounds, 
PE NILE, paimful, toilſome. : 
PENUNSULA, L. (f pene almoſt, and i- 
ſula an iſland) is a portion of land which 18 
almoſt ſurrounded with water, and 1 Fe 


PEN 


to the continent only by an iſthmus, or 
narrow neck of land. 

PENI/NSULATED, almoſt moated round. 
PENISTONS, a ſort of coarſe woollen cloth, 


PEYNITENCE (of prentrentia, L. of pœniteo 


to repent) repentance, an after forrow, 
PE/NITENT, adj. forrowful for what he 

has done, ö 
PENIT ENT, ſub, fee who repents, or is 

ſorry for what he Has done. 
PENITE/NTIAL, adj. belonging to repen- 


tance. 

PENITENTIAL, ſub. the book that directs 
prieſts in enjointng penance. 

PENITE/NTIARY, 1 the prieſt, &c. that 
enjoins the offender his penance, 

2 a place in Rome to hear confeſſion, and 
abfolve ſome particular fins in. 

PENNANT, is a ſhort rope made faſt at one 
end to the head of the maſt, or to the yard- 
arm, with a block at the other end, and 
a ſhiver to reeve ſome running rope into. 

PENNATA folia, L. or PENNA'TED, 
or winged leaves (among Botaniſts) are ſuch 
leaves as grow directly one againſt another, 
on the ſame rib, or ftalk, x 

PENNER, 1 a caſe to put pens in, 

2 a kind of pen to keep fiſh alive in, 

PENNON, F. a flag or banner, ending in a 
int. 

PENNY, the twelfth patt of a ſhilling, 

PENNY poſt, a poſt. office for conveying let- 
ters within the bills of mortality. 

PENNY rocigbt, an Engliſh Troy weight, 
containing twenty four grains. | 

PE!NSILE (cf pen/ilrs, L. of pendeo to hang) 
hanging ſuſpended, 

PENSION (of penſio, L. of pendo to weigh, 
or eſteem) 1 a yearly falary, or allow- 
ance, 

2 boarding. : : 

The PENSION of Gray's- Inn, is the ſame 
which is called Chuncr{ in Lincoln's-Inn, 
and Parliament in the two Temples, and is 
an aſſembly of the members of that ſociety, 
who meet to conſult about the affairs of the 
houſe. . 

PENSIONARY (in Holtand) is the chief 
miniſter in the government of each city. 

PENSION ER, 1 one who receives a penſion. 
2 ene who is maintained in an hoſpital or 

college at the king's expente. 
3 (in the univerſity of Cambridge) a ſcho- 
lar who pays for his commons. 

The king's PENSIONERS, or Gentlemen 
PENSIONERS, the nobleſt fort of guard 
to the king's perſon. 

To PENSITATE (of fenſito, L. of Pen ſo 
to weigh) to weigh, examine, or porider 
often and long upon. 

PENSIVE (cf pen/if, F. of penſo, L. to 

confider) 1 thoughtful, or ſtudious, 
2 {ad, or melanchelly. 


FEDQ9 


PE'NSIVELY, thoughtfully, forrowfully, 

PE/NSIVENESS, 1 thoughtfulneſs. 
2' ſorrowfulneſs. | 

PE/NTAGON (of 475il«ſawyg, G. of wwe 
five, and yaya an angle, or corner) a geo- 
metrical figure, having five fides and five 
angles; if all the ſides be equal, and alſd 
the angles, tis called a regulat pentagon. 


belonging to a pentagon, or having five 
ſides and five angles. ' : 

PENFA”METER (of waagen, G. of 
wee five, and g. a meaſure) a fort of 
verſe conſiſting of five feet. 

PENTANGLE (of 9741s G. five, and angus 
lus, L. an angle) a geometrical figure 
having five angles. ; 

PENTAPE”TCALOUS plants (of creils five, 
and wean a leaf) ſuch as have a flower 
conſiſting of five leaves. 

PENTA"PTOTON, G. (of weile five, and 
71wj4a a caſe) a noun declined with five 
caſes, 

PE'NTATEUCH (of weile five, and Tevy0g 
a volume) a volume conſiſting of ſive books, 
as the five books of Moſes. | 

PENTECO'NTARCH (of wwlnzolagyn;, 
G. of mef1nxo/la fifty, and agxo; a ruler) 
a captain over fifty men, 

PE'NTECOST (of weylnzogn, G. i. e. fifty 
days after Eaſtei) the feaſt of Whitſuntide, 

PENTECO'STALS, pious'oblations made for- 
merly at the feaſt of Pentecoſt. | 

PE/NTEPHA'RMACON (of els five, an 
premarcy an ingredient) a medicine con- 
fiſting of five ingredients, i 

PENTHEMPFMERIS, G. (of weils five, 
nuwv; half, and wg diviſion) part of a 
verſe conſiſting of two feet and a half, ei- 
ther long by nature, or made ſo. 

PENTHOUSE, 1 the eves by which the 
water ſlideth from the wall. | 

2 any piece of building added to the maig 
houſe. 
3 a mantlet ufed in ſieges. ; 

PENULTIMA, I. (of pense next to, and 

ultima the laſt) the Iaft ſyllable of a word 
fave one. | 3 5 b 

PENUMBRA (of pene almoſt, and unbra 
a ſhadow, L.) in Aſtronomy, is a faint 
kind of ſhadow, or the utmoſt edge of the 
perfect ſhadow, which happens at the eclipſe 
of the moon; ſo that it is very difficult 
to determine where the ſhadow begins, and 

where the light ends. | 

PENURIOUS, 1 niggardly, miſerly, 

2 tndigent, very poor. 

PE”NURY (of penuria, L. of , . 
poor) want, extreme poverty. 

PE/ONY, the name of an herb. 

PEOPLE (of peuple, F. of populus, L. a na- 
tion) x a nation under ons government, 
corprizing all ranks, 

31 x the 
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PENTA”GONAL, or PENTA”GONOUS, 


1 . a 


4 
. 
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2 the common ſort, the multitude, 


3 the whole of the ſubjects to a prince or 


ſtate. 
4 the laity, in oppoſition to the clergy. ' 
5 acrowd, or number of men met together, 
6 men in general. | ; 

To PEOPLE, to ſtock with people, or in- 
habitants. 

PEYPPER, an Indian ſpice, 

PEPPER %ort, the name of an herb. 

Wall PEPPER, the name of a plant. 

To PEPPER, 1 to ſcafon with pepper. 

2 to gall, or vex. ' 
3 to clap, or give the venereal diſeaſe, 

PE'PSIS, G. (of ren to digeſt) concoction, 
digeſtion, or 1ipening. | 

PEPTIC, that ſerves to digeſt. 

PEPU!/ZLANS, a branch of the Montaniſts, 
a ſect of heretics, who ſprung up in the ſe- 
cond century, | 

PERA/CTOR, or PER A'CTER, an inſtru- 
ment uſed in ſurveying, 

PER, L. by. 

PERACU'TE (ef peracutus, L. of per and 

acutus pointed) 1 very ſharp, or keen. 
2 artful, ingenious, witty. 
3 nice, fine, ſubtile. 

To PERA/GRATE (of peragro, I.. of per 
through, and ager a field) 1 to ramble, 
or wander through fields, woods and de- 
farts, 

2 to travel, or ramble, 

PERAGRA'TION, a travelling or rambling 
about, 

+ PERAGRATION morth (in Aſtronomy) 
the ſpace of time between the moon's 
leaving any point of the ecliptic, and her 
return to it again. 

To PERA'MBULATE (of perambulo, L. of 
per through, and ambulo to walk) to walk 
through, or about. 

PERAMBULA/TION, a walking about. 

PERAMBULA'TION of the foreſt, is the 
walking of juſtices, or other officers about 
the foreſt, in order to ſurvey and ſet down 
the bounds of it. 


PER AMBULA/TOR, the ſame as ſurwey- . 


ing æubeel, uſed by ſurveyors, to meaſure 
roads, river, and all level lands with great 
expedition, | 

PERCAPTU'RE, a wear, or place in a ri- 

ver made up with banks, dams, &c. for 
preſerving and catching of fiſh. 

PERCEI'VABLE, or PERCEPTABLE, 

that may be perceived. 

To PERCEIVE (of percipio, L. of per and 
capio to apprehend) 1 to begin to fee, 
or diſcover, £5 

2 to underſtand, or apprehend, 

PERCEPTION, the perceiving, or having 

2 clear apprehenſion of, 

+ PERCEPTHUVITY, the power of perceiv- 

ing. 


PERCII, See Pearch, 


up 2th Et. Sn os 2 
py 0 


PER 


4 PERCHAYNCE, peradventure, or perhaps. 


PERCHERS, 1 Paris candles 
uſed in England, 

2 a larger ſort of wax candles, which 3 
__ _ uſually ſet upon the altar. x 220 wiy 
To PERCOLATE (of percolo, L, of fer 

through, and cols to ſtrain) to ftrain thro 
PERCOLA'TION, ſtraining through, 
PERCONTA'TION (of percontatio, I. of 

percontor to enquire) à ſirict enquiry, 
PER DELI9QUIUM, L. i. e. by melting, 

a term uſed by chemiſts for diſſolving in 

the air, ; N 
PER DESCE'NSUM, L. i. e. by deſcent. 
PE'RDIFOLS (of perde to looſe, and fai 

leaves, L.) ſuch trees or plants as ſhed 

their leaves in winter. 
PERDVUTION (of perditio, L. of perdb to 
deſtroy) ruin, or deſtruction. 


» anciently 


PERDVU'E (of perdu, F. loſt) x loſt, or for. 


lorn. 
2 a ſoldier placed in a dangerous poſt. 
To lye PERDUE, to lie flat on one's belly. 
PERDUES, the forlorn hope of an army, 


| PERDU/RABLE, permanent, or laſting, 


PERDURA'TION, a laſting very long, 

PEREGRINA'/TION (of peregrinatio, L. of 
Peregrinus outlandiſh) a travelling into fo- 
reign countries, 

PEREGRINE, foreign, outlandiſh. 


| PEREGRINE hawk (among Falconer) 4 


hawk of the falcon kind. 

PERENNIAL (of perennis, L. of per through, 
and annus the year) 1 laſting all the 
year. 

2 everlaſting, perpetual, 

PERENNIAL fevers, ſuch as have no inter- 
miſſion, 

PE*REMPTORY (of peremptorius, L. of po. 

imo to take away) 1 final, or determinate, 

2 magiſterial, or pragmatical, 

3 poſitive, abſolute, 
PERE/MPTORILY, abſolutely, poſitively, 
PERFECT (of perfectus, L. of per and facts 

to perform) 1 finiſhed, ended, com- 
pleated. 

2 intire, complete. 

3 exact, accurately ſkilled in. 

4 excellent, rare. 

5 arrant, notorious, 

PERFECT numbers, are ſuch whoſe aliquot 
or even ports joined together, exactly make 
that whole number, | 

PERFECT flowers (among Floriſts) are ſuch 
as have the finely coloured leaves called 


# petala, with the flamina, apices and flylzs, 


To FERFECT, to finiſh, or make perfect. 

PERFE'CTION, 1 fulneſs, completeneſs. 
2 excellence, great accompliſhments. 

PE/RFECTNESS, the being perfect, or 
complete. 

PERFI'DIOUS (of perfidus, L. of per and 


faus faichtul) falle, treacherous, * 


hg wy 9 
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PER- 


rERFIDY, or PERFI/DIOUSNESS, trea-- 


chery, falſeneſs, breach of faith, or truſt. 
PE/RFLABLE (of perflabilis, L. of per thro', 
and fo to blow) that may be blown thro”, 
PERFLATILE, that bloweth ſtrongly. 
To PERFORATE (of perforo, L. of per 
thro', and foro to pierce) to pierce, or bore 


thro'. 

PERFORA/TED (among Botaniſts) is when 
the leaves of any plant ſcem full of little 
holes, 

PERFORA/TION, 1 a boring thro”, 
2 a hole, or paſlage. 

To PERFO/RM, 1 to accompliſh, execute, 

or effect. | | 
2 to keep, or be as good as. 
PERFORMANCE, 1 performing, or accom- 
pliſhing. 
2 the work done. ; 


| To PERFRUCATE (of perfrico, L. of per 


and frico to rub) to rub, or chafe all over. 

PERFRICA/TION, a rubbing, or chafing 
throughly. 

PERFU ME (of parfume, F.) any thing that 

ſends forth a ſweet ſcent. 
2 the ſcent itſelf. . 

T» PERFU'ME, to give a ſweet ſcent to. 

PERFUIMER, one who makes and ſells 
perfumes. 

PERFU!NCTORY (of perſunctorius, L. of 
fer and fungor to diſcharge) done careleſly, 
or ſlightly, 

PERHA'PS, it may be ſo. * 


PERIA/NTHIA (of wwe: about, and av a | 


flower, G.) ſo Botaniſts call thoſe little 
green leaves that encompaſs the bottom of 
a flower, 

PERICA/RDIAN, or PERICA'/RDIAC, be- 
longing to the Pericardium. 

PERiCA'RDIUM, L. (of weginagdiov, G. of 
weg about, and xaędia the heart) a mem- 
brane that ſurrounds the heart, 

PERICA'RPIUM, L. (of iL gen, G. of 
ig about, and xagro; the wriſt) a medi- 
cine applied to the wriſt, to cure an ague, 
& 


e. 
PERICLITA'TION (of periclitatio, L. of 


fericulum danger) danger, peril, hazard. 

PE RICRA NUM, L. (of wegtxgarior, G. 
of 7:2: about, and xgaytoy the ſkull) a 
membrane that infolds the ſkull. 


PERIGAE'ON,PERIGAE'UM, L. or PE- 


RIGEE!, F. (of wigsyaor, G. of cg and 
n the earth) is that point in the heavens, 
wherein a planet is ſaid to be in its neareſt 
diſtance poſſible to the earth, 
PERIIE'LION, L. (of weg and ide the 
fun, G.) is that point of a planet's orbit 
wherein it is neareſt to the ſun. 
PERIL (of periculum, L. of pereo to periſh) 
5 or hazard. | 
OUS, dangerous, full of peril. . 
PERIV/METER (of rege, G. of mes 


— 


PER 


about, and He a meaſure) 1 the 
bounds of any figure. 
2 a verſe which has a ſyllable above the 
/ juſt meaſure. 


to comprehend) an argument contazning the 
whole ſum of the matter, or diſcourſe. 
PERIOD (of wegieÞo;, G. of meg and 939; 
a way) 1 a perfect ſentence, 

2 a full ſtop at the end of any ſentence, 

3 (in Arithmetic) a diſtance made by a 
comma or point, after every fixth place 
or figure, 

4 (in Aftronomy) the intire revolution of a 
planet, 


tain number of years. 
6 (in Phyſic) the ſpace between the coming 
of fits, in intermitting diſorders. 

PERIO/DICAL, 1 belonging, to, or that 

hath its period. ; 

2 that which performs its motion, or courſe 
regularly, fo as to perform it in the ſame 
ſpace of time. 

PERIO'DUS ſanguinis, L. (o mong Phyſicians) 
a continual circulation of the blood thro* all 
the parts of the body. | 

PERIOE'CT (of wegionor, G. of wee about, 
and azzo0g a habitation) are thoſe inhabi- 
tants of the 'earth who live under the ſame 
parallels, but under oppoſite ſemicircles of 
the meridian 3 whence they have the ſame 
ſeaſons of the year, viz. ſpring, ſummer, 
autumn, and winter, at the ſame time, as 
alſo the ſame length of days and nights 
for 'tis the ſame climate, and at an equal di- 
ſtance from the equator : but the changes 
of noon and midnight are alternate one to 
another, | 

PERIPATE!/TIC, qq, or belonging to the Pe- 
ripatetics. 

PERIPATE TIC philoſophy, that philoſo- 
phy which is grounded upon the principles 
of Ariſtotle and his followers, 

PERIPATE'TICS (of weermalnliyo:, G. of 
Tee about, and rale to walk) a name 
given to the diſciples of Ariſtotle, becauſe 
they uſed to diſpute walking, 8 

PERUVPHERY (of Teg«p:g:a, G. of mie 
about, and $$gw to bear) the circumference 
of a circle, or any other regular curvilineal 
figure. | 

PERIPHRASIS, G. (of mg; about, and 
pe g to ſpeak) circumlocution, a figure 

in rhetoric, when that which might have 
been ſaid in one or two words, is, for greater 
ornament, expreſſed by many. 

| To PERV/PHRASUZE, to uſe circumlocu- 
tions. ; 4 

PERIPHRA'STICAL, belonging to a peri- 
phraſis. 

 PERIPLO'CA, L. the herb called dog's 

bane, 

8 2 PERI - 


PE RTHOCHA, L. (of wegwoyn, G. of megiyw d 


5 (in Chronology) is a revolution of a cer- 


N eating k 


e 


3 
3 
1 
25 


PER 


PERVPNEUMONICAL, belonging to, or 
troubled with a peripneumon 7. 

PERIU"PNEUMONY (of -megimvevjaovic, G. 
of Tg: and mvtvuay the lungs) an Ham- 
mation of the lungs. 

PERI'PTERS (of Tee about, and ego a 
wing) a term in architecture, ſignifying a 
place encompaſſed about with columns with- 
out, and a kind of wings about it. 

PERI NEM, G. (in Phyſic) a collection 

of matter about any part, as round a tooth 
. f 

PERIRRHOE'A (of g- Bο,,,ũů⅛M. of mee: 
about, and pew to flow) a reflux of humours 
from the habit of the body into any one of 
the large emunctories for its excretion. 

PE RTSC EL, L. (of egi about, and n, 

G. the Ig) a garter; hence a knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter is called 

epues periſcelidis, ö 

PERVSCII, or PERV'SCIANS (of EE , 

« G. of meg about, and 7xia a ſhadow) the 
inhabitants of the two fiozen zones, or thoſe 
that live within the compaſs of the Artic 
and Antarctic circles; for as the ſun go 's 
round about them ſeveral days without ever 


ſeiting at midſummer, ſo do their ſhadows 


whence the name. . 

To PERISH, L. (of pereo, of per through, and 
eo to fly) 1 to vaniſh, or diſappear wholly, 

2 to be killed, ſlain, or cut ot, 0 

3 to be annihilated. 

4 to go to ruin, or decay. 

5 to die. i 
PE/RISHABLE, liable to periſh. 
PERISSO/LOGY (ef 7:g:070X0y4%, G. of 

F247 cg abounding, and Xoſog a diſcouiſe) 

a diicourſe abounding with words. 
PERISTA/LTIC meoticn of the guts \(of 
- GTegifFahTixo;, of. aicigehnw to wabble 

about) a ſort of worm-like crawling or 

quibbling motion of them, which 15 made 
by contraction of the ſpiral fibres, whereby 
the excrements are preſſed downward and 
voided. . 5 8 ] 
PERISTYLE (of wegirunov, G. of mea 
about, and guNcg a pillar) a place encom- 
palled with pillars ſtanding round about on 
the inſide. e . ; 
PERISY”STOLE s, G. (of xe and Rn 
a contract ion of the heart) the time of reſt 
between the contraction and dilatation of 
the heart; or a pauſe or intermiſſion be- 
tween the Syffole and Diaſlole. 
PERIT, a ſmall weight leſs than a grain. 
PERITON AE'UM (of cgi, G. of mee: 
about, and Tz&vw to extend) a membrane 
that clothes or covers the whole entrails. 
PERITRO/THIUCM., See Axis in Peritro- 
cb. . FE 
PERITTOMA, G. (of tee: ſuperfluous) 
1 an excrement in the body after digeſtion, 
2 the relicks of a diſeaſe. 


PER JURA'TION, the being ſorſworn. 


PER 


| To PE'RJURE one's ſelf, to forſwear one's 


ſelf, or take a falſe oath, | 
PE'R JURY (of perjurium, L. of per and jure 
to ſwear) 1 the breach of one's oath, 
not performing what he hath ſworn. 
2 _ being forfworn, by taking a falſe 
, oath, | ; 
PERIWIG (of perrugue, F.) a cap of human 
hair worn by men, ( 
1 a ſhell-fiſh, called a ſea. 
nail. | | 


PERIZO'MA, G. (of wigs about, and tu. 


are butſten, N ä 

To PERK up, to recover, or pick up again. 

+ PERLIBRA'TION (of perubratio, L. ef 
per and bro to weigh) a weighing exactly. 

+ PERL ICA TI ON (of perligatio, I. of p 
and ligo to bind) a very hard binding. 

PERMANENT (of permanent, L. of per 
and manco to abide) durable, laſting. 

PERMA!NSION, - 1 a conſtant abiding cr 

continving. ö 5 
2 a perſeverance, or perſiſting in, 

To PERMEATE (of permeo, L. of fer 
through, and mes to paſs) to penetrate into, 
or through the pores of any body, _ 

PERMEA'TION, a piercing into, or thro'. 

PER minima, L, (a phyſical term) ſignifying 

the perfect mixture of the ſmalleſt particles 
of ſeveral bodies or ingredients, | 

PERMISSION (of permiffio, L. of permits 
to ſuffer, or Rn, or allowance, 

To PERMI T (of permitto, L. of per and 

mitto to ſend) 1 to give leave, or ſuffer, 
a , ͥ cf 54s 

A PERMIT, a note given by the officers of 
. exciſe, for conveying ſpirits, \-tea, | cofite, 

&c. from one place to another. 
PERMUTA'TION (of permutatio, L. of jr 
„and mute to change) 1 a. changing, ot 
altering. A 

2 an exchanging, or bartering. 

PERMUTA'TION . of quantities (in Mathe- 

matics.) See Fariation and Combination. 

To PERMU'TE, to exchange. f 

PE'RNANCY, taking or receiving tithes in 
pernancy, is taking ſuch as are or may be 
paid in king 

PERNI”CIOUS (of pernicioſus, L. of per and 
eco to deſtroy) deſtructive, dangerous, ve- 
ry hurtful, of fatal conſequence. - 

PE'RNIO, L a kibe, or chilblain. 

PERNOCTA'TION (of pernefatio, L. ef 

per. through, and xox the night) a ſtaymg 
out all night, 5 


through, and oratio a ſpeech) a concluſion 
of an oration, or ſpeech. - 


pendo to weigh) to weigh exactly. 
2 to examine, cr try exectlx. 
PERPE/NDER, or PERPEND fone (among 


| Builders) is a ſtone N atted to 5 


* 


vH to gird) a fort of gindle for people that 


PERORA/TION (of peroratio, L. of per 


To :PERPE/ND (of perpendo, L. of Fer and 


PER 


thickneſs of the wall, ſo as to ſhew its 
ſmoothed ends on, both ſides. 
PERPENDI'CULA (of perpendicularis, L. 
of perpendiculum a plumb- line) that is di- 
rely downright. ' : 
PERPENDICULAR (in Geometry) is when 
a right line ſtandeth ſo upon another, that 
the angles on either fide are equal; then 
this right line which ſo ſtandeth, is per- 
pendicular to that upon which it ſtandeth, 
A night line is ſaid to be 85 
PERPENDICULAR to a plane, when tis 
erpendicular to more than two lines drawn 
in that plane, One plane is perpendicular 
to another, when a line in one plane 1s 
perpendicular to the other plane. | 
+ PERPENSA'TION (of ee L. of 
per and pendo to weigh) a ſtrict weighing, 
or poizing. 
2 2 due examining of matters. 
PERPE/SSION (of perpeſſio, L. of per and 
patior to ſuſfer) an enduring, abiding, or 
ſuffering. . MET | 
To PERPETRATE (of perpetro, L. of per 
and patro to perform) 1 to effect, per- 
form, or go through with, © * 
2 to commit a crime, wt 
PERPE I'UAL (of perpetualis, L. of perpes 
continual) 1 continual, uninterrupted, 
without ceaſing, 
2 conſtant, permanent. 
3 univerſal, always holding good, 
4 eternal, endleſs, immortal. 
To PEPETUATE, to eternize, or make 
perpetual, 
PERPETU'ITY, everlaſtingneſs, 
To PERPLE/X (of perplexor, L. of per and 


plecto to twine) 1 to confound, puzzle, 


or entangle. : | 
2 to diſquiet, or trouble. 
PERPLE/XABLE, full of perplexity. 
PERPLE/XITY, 1 doubtfulneſs, irreſolu- 
tion, | 
2 confuſion, or diſorder. 
3 trouble, anguiſh of mind, : 
+ PERPOTA!TION (of perpotatio, L. of 
per and poro to drink hard) a debauching 
one's ſelf by continual drinking. 


PERQUISITE, adj. gainedby one's induſtry. 


PERQUISITES, all manner of profits ariſing 


from an office or place, beſide the revenue 
or ſalary. ' 


PERQUISI'TION (of perguifitio, L. of per 
and gueero to enquire) diligent enquiry, 

nns, a ſort of great guns to ſhoot 
itones, ; N 

PERRUKE. See Periwvig, 

PERRY, a drink made of pears, 

7 pi 5 L. by himſelt, or itſelf; as electric 
er [e, 3 

PER ſe (among Chemiſts) is when any thing 
1s diſtilled alone, without any mixture. 

PER ſe (in Logic) a thing is ſaid to be ſo 
eonſidered, when it is taken in the abſtract. 


FER. 
To PE/RSECUTE (of per and ſequor, L. to 


hunt) 1 to trouble, or torment, 

2 to importune, | 
PERSECU'/TION, giving good men trouble 

upon account of their religion, 
PE'RSECUTOR, an oppreſſor. 
PERSEVERANCE (of perſeverantia, L. of 

Per ſewers to perſevere) conſtancy, ſteadineſs, 

firmneſs, reſolution, 


PERSEVERANT, conſtant, fiedfaſt, firm. 


To PERSEVE'RE (of perſevere, L. of per 
and ſeverus, i. e. conſtans conſtant) to per- 
ſiſt, to hold on, or continue conſtant. 

PE/RSEUS 2, a northern conſtellation, con- 
ſiſting of 38 ſtars. 


PE RSIANs, the inhabitants, or natives of 


Perſia. 
PERSIAN ⁊obeel, an engine contrived for the 
overflowing of land, which lies on the bor- 


ders, or banks of rivers, 1 


PE/RSIC order (in Architecture) is when pil- 
lars, which ſupport the entablature, are 
made in the ſhape of men and women, 

It had its riſe from the Lacedemonians, 
who having defeated the Perſians, as a mark 
of their victory erected trophies of the 
arms of their enemies, and then repre- 
ſented the Perſians under the figures of 
ſaves, ſupporting their porches, arches, 


or houſes. 


To PERSIST (of perfiſto, L. of per and ſiſto 


to ſtand) 1 to abide, or hold on, 

2 to continue in an opinion, 
PERSI'STANCE, perſiſting, or continuing: 
PERSON (of perſona, L.) 1 a perſonage, a 

man or woman. 

2 the outward form or ſhape of one's body. 
PE/RSONABLE, 1 of a good preſence, or 

mien, 

2 capable of maintaining a plea in court. 
PERSONAL, belonging to a perſon, 
PERSONAL ate, any corporeal and move- 

able thing belonging to any man, being 

alive or dead. 
PERSONAL tithes, ſuch as are paid out of 
ſuch profits as ariſe by labour of a man's 


perſon, 

PERSONAL werb (in Grammar) a verb con- 
jugated with all the three perſons, and in 
both numbers, | 

PERSONA/LITY, or PERSONALTY, 
1 perſonal reflection. 

2 (in Law) an action brought againſt the 
right perſon, 


3 (in Divinity) that which conſtitutes the 


perfons in the Godhead, ; 

4 the property of being a diftin& perſon. 

To PE'RSONATE, to act, or repreſent the 
part of another perſon. 

PERSONA TE, a ſort of benefit, or title to 
a collegiate church. 

PERSONA'TI (among Botaniſts) are ſuch 
flowers as repreſent the gaping mouths of 
ſome living creatures, | 


PER 


f 
. 
| 


P E R 
PERSPEICTIVE, F. (of per and ſpecio, L. 
to ſee) is an art that gives us rules for the 
repreſenting objects on a plane, after the 
ſame manner as they would appear to our 
ſight, if ſeen through that plane, which 
is ſuppoſed as tranſparent as glaſs. 
PERSPECTIVE aerial, is a proportional di- 
minution of the lineaments and colours of 
a picture when the objects are ſuppoſed to 
be above the ground line, or aloft in the air. 
PERSPECTIVE lineal, is the diminution of 
thoſe lines in the plane of a picture, which 
are the repreſentation of other lines very 


remote. 
PERSPECTIVE practical, is the method of 


delineating that which is apparent to our | 


eyes, or that which our underſtanding con- 
ceives in the ſame forms that we ſee ob- 
jects. 

PERSPECTIVE ſpeculative, is the know- 

" ledge of the reaſons of the different ap- 
pearances of objects, according to the ſe- 
veral poſitions of the eye that beholds them. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS (of perſpicax, L. of per 
and ſpecio to ſee) quick-ſighted, quick- 
witted, quick of judgment and underſtand. 


ing. 

PERSPICA/CITY, quickneſs of apprehen- 
fion, | 

PERSPICU'ITY (of perſpicuitas, L. of per 
and ſpecio to ſee) clearneſs, or plainneſs. 

PERSPI/CUOUS, 1 clear, tranſparent. 

2 evident, plain, maniteſt, 
PERSPVRABLE, capable of perſpiration, 
PERSPIRA'TION, 1 a brea:hing, or ſteam- 

ing through. 

2 (among Phyſicians) a breathing, or ſweat- 

ing out of humours through the pores 
of the fkin, 


To PERSPVRE (of bn L. of per thro?, | 


and ſpiro to breathe) to tranſpire, or breathe 
through. 

+ To PERSTRINGE (of perſtringo, L. of 
fer and flringo to touch lightly) to touch 
lightly, or glance at. 

To PERSUA DE (of perſuadeo, L. of per 
and ſuadeo to adviſe) 1 to adviſe, or put 
one upon. 

2 to make one believe, or convince one, 

PERSUA'SION, 1 ſollicitation, or inſtiga- 
tion. 

2 belief, or opinion. 
3 religion. 

PERSUA'SIVE, or PERSUA/SORY, apt 
to perſuade. 

PERT, 1 briſk, or lively. 

2 ſaucy, impertinent. | 
3 talkative, prating, babbling, 
4 ſmart, ſubtile, 

To PERTA'IN (of pertinco, L. of per and 
teneo to hold faſt) to appertain, or belong to. 

PERTINA'CIOUS (of pertinax, L. of per 
and tenaæ ſtiſf, felt-willed) obſtinate, ſtub- 
born, wilful. 


ES 


PERTINA CIT, or PERTINA CY ob- 
ſtinacy, ſtubbornneſs. 

PERTINENCE, fitneſs, or ſuitableneſs. 

Fünen fit, pat, ſuitable to the pur- 
pole. - 

+ PERTI'NGENCY, a reaching to, 

+ PERTVYNGENT (of pertingens, L. of 
Pertineb to reach to) reaching to, or touch - 


ing. 
PE'RTNESS, 1 livelineſs, briſcneſs. 
2 talkativeneſs, chattering. 
3 ſaucineſs, audacity. 
4 ſmartneſs, ſubtilty. 
To PERTU'RB, or to PERTURBATT 
(of perturbo, L. of per and turbo to diſturb) 
to diſturb, to trouble, to diſorder, to 
diſtract, | 
PERTURBA'TION, 1 great trouble, or 
diſturbance, 
2 indiſpoſition, or diſorder of body, 
3 any troubleſome paſſion, or motion of 
the mind, 
PERTURBA/TOR, a diſturber. 
PERTURBA “TRIX, a female diſturber. 
PERU“, a province in America. 
To PERVA'DE (of per vado, L. of per thro', 
and vado to —_ go over, or through, 
PERVERSE Yy perverſus, L. of per and 
verto to turn) froward, croſs, prepoſterous, 
croſs-grained. 
PERVERSIT V, or PERVE'RSNESS, fro- 
wardneſs, croſſneſs, ill- nature. 
To PERVERT (of perverto, L. of per and 
verto to turn) 1 to turn upſide down. 
2 to trouble, or overthrow. 
3 to ruin, or undo. 
PERVESTIGA'TION (of perweſtrgatir, I. 
of per and weſtigo to trace) a diligent ſearch, 
or enquiry, 
PER VICA/CIOUS, See Pertinacions, 
PE/RVIOUS (of pervius, L. of per through, 
and via a way) paſſable, eaſy to be palled 
through. 
PERVIOUSNESS, the being paſſable, 
PERU/SAL, a reading over. 

To PERU'SE, to look, or read over. 
PERU'/VIAN bark, the bark of a tree, grow- 
ing in Peru in America. = 
PESSA'GE, a cuſtom paid for weighing 

Wares. 
PE/SSARY (of peſaire, F.) a ſuppoſitory for 
a woman's privy Parts, 
PEST (of peftis, L. a plague) 1 a plague, 
or peſtilence. 
2 bane, or ruin, 
3 miſchief, or calamity. 
PEST houſe, an hoſpital for thoſe that are 
fick of the plague, | 
To PE/STER, 1 to plague, or trouble. 
2 to infeſt, or frequent. 
PE'STERABLE «vares, ſuch as are ver) 
cumberſome, and take up much room in 
a ſhip's hold, &c. | 


PESTI'FERQUS (of pefifer, L. 4715 the 


la guey 


he 


PE T 
e, and fero to bring) 1 that which 
wot or cauſes the plague in man or 
beaſt. 1 Ry "= 
deadly, mortal, pernicious, 
l 3 contagious, unwholeſome. 
pESTILENCE (of pefilentia, L. of feſtis 


the plague) 1 the plague, or peſt. 
2 the murrain, or other contagion in cattle, 


PESTILENT, or PESTILENTIAL, 1 con- 


tagious, infectious, unwholeſome. 
2 pertaining to, or partaking of the nature 
of the plague. i 
PESTILENTIAL fevers (among Phyficians) 
are ſuch which do not only afflit the pa- 
tient with a vehement heat, but alſo with 
a malignant and venomous quality. 
PE'STLE (of piſiillum, L. of pinſo to pound) 
an inſtrument to pound, or ſtamp with in 
3 mortar, : 
PET, diſguſt, diſtaſte, or diſpleaſure, 
PE'TAL -, L. (of ia, G. a leaf, of 
Sila to extend or ſtreteh out) a word 
generally applied to the beautiful ornamen- 
tal leaves of flowers; and according to the 
number of theſe, the flowers are called 
monopetalous, tetrapetalous, pentapeta- 
lous, &c. 

4 PETARD, F. (in Fortification) is an en- 
gine of metal in form of a high crowned 
hat, with narrow brims, which being filled 
with very fine powder, well primed, and 
then fixed with a madrier or plank, bound 
fit down with ropes running through 
handles, which are round the rim of the 
mouth of it, ſerves to break down gates, 
barriers, draw-bridges, &c. 

PETARDEE'R, one who manages, or applies 
a petard, 

PETER. pence, a tribute paid formerly to the 
pope, which was a penny for every houſe, 

PETERA/ROE +, a ſmall iron cannon, 

PEUTIT, F. petty, little. | 

PETIT treaſon (in Law) is when a ſervant 
kills his maſter, a wife her huſband, a ſe- 


cular or religious man his prelate or ſupe- | 


rior, to whom he owes faith and obedience. 

PETIT!O principii, L. i. e. petitioning 
or begging the queſtion (in Logic) is a pre- 
carious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, which 
is uncertain, and it behoves him to prove. 

PETV/TION (of petitio, L. of pero to requeſt) 
1 a requeit to a ſuperier, 

2 demand, or deſire. . 
3 the action of the plaintiff, x 

To PETITION, to preſent, or put up a 
petition, 

PETVTIONEE,, he or ſhe that preſents, or 
puts up a petition, 

PETRARY (of 74gagin, G. of olga a 
rock, or great ſtone) an engine uſed for- 
metiy to caſt ſtones, 

PETRE'SCENT (of ga, G. a fone, and 
„ee, L. to grow) a growing into, or be- 

coming a ſtone. : | 


PHA 


PETRPFICATION, a changing any body 
into a ſtony ſubſtance, when it had no 
ſuch nature before, 

To PE"TRIFY (of petrifico, L. of celga, 
G. a ſtone, and facto, L. to make) to turn 
or grow into a ſtone. 
PETROBRU!SIANS, the followers of Peter 
Bruys, a prieſt, who departed from the 
church of Rome in the year 1126. They 
were againſt infant baptiſm, re-baptized 
ſuch as had been baptized in their ;nfan 5 
and are charged with ſundry errors by the 
Romiſh writers. 

PETROLEUM, L. (of wilee\ay, G. of 
wilęa, a rock, and #Aatoy oil) an oil, or 
liquor that flows from a rock, commonly 
called oil of Petre, 


gun. 
PE TTICOAT, or PE TICOAT, a garment 
worn by women, well known, 
PE'TTIFO/'GGER, a filly lawyer, or at- 
torney, a trouble-town, without kw or 
conſcience, 
PE”TTIFOGGING, the practice of a petti- 
fogger. 
PE/TTISH, peeviſh, froward, apt to take 
pet, or be angry. p 
PE/TTITOE, pigs feet, liver, &c. 
PE!TTO, It. the breaft, as to keep a thing 
in petto, to keep it concealed in one's 
breaſt, 
PETTY (of petit, F.) little, ſmall, incon- 
ſiderable. 
PETTY-bag, a certain office in chancery, 
Clerks of the PETTY -bag, three officers who 
record the return of all inquifitions out of 
every ſhire ; make all patents of cuſtomers, 
gaugers, comptrollers, &c; each recard be- 
ing put into a little bag, 
PETTY larceny, ſmall theft, when the thing 
ſtolen does not exceed the value of 12 d. 
PETTY-pattees (of petit patez, F.) a ſort of 
ſmall pies made of march-pane, and filled 
with ſweet-meats, 

PETTY finglers (among Falconers) the toes 
of a hawk, | 

PETTY tally, a competent allowance of 
victuals, according to the number of the 
ſhip's company. 

PE TULANC (of petulantia, L. of peto to 
aſſail) malapertneſs, ſaucineſs, abuſiveneſs. 

PE TULANT, 1 rude, ſaucy, malapert. 
2 luſtful, wanton, obſcene. 

PEYVETS, the ends of a ſpindle in any wheel 

of a clock, or watch. 

PE W, a partitioned ſeat in a church. 

PE WET, a ſea- bird. 

PEWTER, 1 a white mixed metal well 

known, 

2 diſhes, plates, &c. of pewter* 

PEW'TERER, a maker, or dealer in pewter. 


PHAENO"MENA, G. (of $awa to appear) 
| * 


PETRON EIL. (of perrinal, F.) a horſeman's 
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appearances of meteors, or any other ſigm, 
in the air or heavens. 

PHAENO”MENON (in Natural Philoſophy) 
fignifies any appearance, effect, or opera- 
tion of a natural body, which offers itſelf 
to the conſideration and ſolution of an en- 
quirer into nature. 

PHAGEDAE'NA, L. (of $ay:taiva, G. of 

| ati to devour) a cancer, or eating ſore. 

PHAGEDAE/NICS, medicines that eat down 
the ſuperfluous fleſh of cancers, &c. 

PHAGEDAE'NIC water (in Chemiſtry) a 
mixture of mercury ſublimate and lime- 
water. 

PHALANGA/RIANS, the ſoldiers of a pha- 


lanx. 

PHALA'/NGEARY, belonging to the pha- 
lanx. : 

PHALANY, G. (of Pp, Chald. to contend) 
a body of foot among the Macedonians, be- 
ing a ſquare army, conſiſting of $000 
fogtmen ſet in cloſe array. 

PHANA'TIC (of paww, G. to appear) one 
that pretends to revelations and new lights, 

one that has vain dreams or viſions ; 
ndw a diſſenter from the eftabliſhed church 
is by. ſome ſo called. 

PHANA'TICAL, of, or belonging to a pha- 
natic. 

PHANTASM (of pa,, G. of Sai 
to appear) an apparition, a viſion, a ſpirit, 
an idle conceit. 5 

PHA'NNTASMATO#GRAPHY (of q$ay- 
rac (4a an appearance, and yeapn a deſcrip- 
tion) a treatiſe, or diſcourſe of celeſtial ap- 
pearances. 

PHANTA/STICAL, full of fancies, or 
whims. 

PHA/NTASY. See Fancy, 

PHANTOM. See CE 
PHARE (of $ae©-, G. of w; a light, and 
dęay to e echt, oute near the ſea, 
— ain 1 belonging to the phari- 

ees. 
2 hypocritical, or like the phariſees. 

PHARISA/ISM, 1 the religion of the pha- 

riſees. | | 
2 hypocriſy, | 

PHA/RISEES (of $agizaiog, G. of W12, 
Heb, to explain, or expound) a ſect of the 
Jews, who ſeparated themſelves from the 
reſt of the people, and applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy of the law, pretending to more 
holineſs than others, 

PHARMACEU!TIC, belonging to medicines, 

PHARMACEUTICE Ss, G. (of $aguancy 
a medicine, and T:xm art) the knowledge 
of medicines, or art of compounding them. 

PHA/RMACOCHY/MIA (of $agwaxocy a 
medicine, and yew to prepare) that part 
of chemiſtry which treats of the prepara- 

. tion of medicines, 
PHARMACO'LOGY (of qpaguazcy, G. a 
medicine, and Moyo; a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe 
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PHI 
or treatiſe on the art of ing med; 
cines. ACH { N eg . 

PHARMACOPO'ETA, O. (of 4, 
medicine, and wow to ma 5 mark 
tory, or collection of medicines, 

PHA'RAMACOPO'EIUS, a medicine maker 
an apothecary. : 

PHARMACO#POLIST (of pagunronruty. 
G. of paguancy, a medicine, and Tos 
to ſell) an apothecary, a feller of medi. 
eines. 

PHA'RMACY (of $aguaxa, O. of bag 
{44u0y a medicine) the apothecary's * 

PHA/RSANG, a Perſian meaſore of divers 
lengths, as of thirty, forty, or fixty fur. 

ngs. | 

PHA'SES (of partie, G. of $nu to ſhen) 
appearances, or the manner in which thingy 
appear to us, 

PHASES (in Aftronomy) fignifies the ſeveral 
poſitions in which the planets (eſpecialy 
the moon) appear to our ſight, as obſcure, 
horned, half- illuminated, or full of light, 
which, by the help of a teleſcope, thay 
likewiſe be obſerved in Venus and Mars. 

PH 4\SMA, (G. of pam to appear) an 2p. 
parition, a ſight, or viſion. 

PHEA “SANT, a dainty fowl, well known 9 
to ſportſmen, . 


: 


| 2 young pheaſant, 
PHIAL (of $1aan, G. a glaſs veſſel todrink 


wy ſmall glaſs bottle, corruptly called 

vial. | 

PHILADE'/LPHIANS * $1209 a lover, and 
a de Ng a brother) a ſect called the family 
of love. 

ann one that loves his bre. 
thren. 8 

PHILAGA'THUS (of $1\ayzÞv;, G. cf - 
N a lover, and ayado; good) a lover of 
goodneſs,” 

PHi/LA'NTHROPOS, G. (of $i%e; 2 lover, 
and avJgwro; a man) a lover of mankind, 
humanity, 

PHILA'RG YRUS (of $agyver;, C. of 
1X0 a lover, and agyveog money) a lover 
of money, a miſer. 

PHIL 4U'TIA, G. (of pie and ave; bim. 
ſelf) ſelf-love, or the love of one's ſelf, 
PHILELEUTHE ROS, G. (of pa; a lover, 
and 3aeubega liberty) a lover of liberty. 
PHILLATROS, 3G. (of $i; and agi 8 

phyfician) a ſtudent in phyfic, 

PHILVPPICS, invectives, ſo called from De- 
moſthenes's biting orations againſt Philip 
king of Macedon, 

PHILOHISTO#ARICUS (of eee, G. 
of p:Xo0g a lover, and ige biſtory) a lo- 

ver of hiſtory. ; 

PHILO'LOGER (of $1XoXo/ſo;, G. of Ph, 

and Ne, a diſcourſe) 1 a human", 

one given to the ſtudy of learning 
eloquence, | 


2 a lover of diſcourſe, 
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lologv. 
PHILOULOGY (of $:X0%oyia, G, of ꝓi Nos 
and Noi a diſcourſe) 1 the ſtudy of 
humanity, or love of learning, 
2 loquacity, or the love of diſcourſe, 
PHILOMATH (of $1n0mallngs G. of SN 
a lover, and aL¹is learning) 1 a lover 
of learning in general. 
2 a lover of the mathematics. 
PHILO MTH, 1 the love of learning in 
general. | 
2 the love of the mathematics. 
PUILO/NIUM, L. (of oe, G. its author) an 


anodyne electuary. 


PHILO”SOPHER, one (killed in philoſophiy, 
or 2 lover of learning and wiſdom, 
PHILOSOUPHiCAL, of, or belonging to 
phil-ſophy. - 

To PHILO/SOPHIZE, to diſpute, reaſon, 
examine, &c. like a philoſopher, | 
PHILO/SOPHY (of $i%ocopiz, G. of i- 
Xo; a lover or friend, and cp wil- 
dom or knowledge) 1 the ſtudy of wiſ- 
dom or knowledge in things rational, 

natural and moral, | 

2 firmneſs, ot conſtancy of mind. 
Natura! PHILOSOPHY, is the ſcience of 
tural bodies, and their various affections, 
motions and operations. This is either 
General, which. relates to the proper- 
ties and affections of body in general. Or, 
Particalar, which conſiders matter as 
formed or diſtinguiſhed into ſuch and ſuch 
ſpecies, or determinate combinations, 


Na PHILOSOPHY. See Etbics. . 


6:20; and pogyy natural affection) natural 

aliection, the love of parents towards chil- 

ren. 

PHILOTE'/CHNUS (of Sve, G. of 

p. Ng 2 lover, and EX yn art) a lover and 

encourager of arts, 

PHILO'TIMY (of '$1ndiyua; G. of Sieg 
and Tig&n honour) love of honour, 

PHILOXE/NY (cf $:nofemva, G. of $10; 

and Fevia hoſpitality) hoſpitality, kindneſs 

to ſtrangers, 

PHILTER, or PHVLTRUM (of green, 

G. of gane to love) a medicine or charm 

do procure love. 25 

PALEBOUTOMIST, a blood- letter, a ſor- 
geon. 

PHLEBOUTOMY (of $):Copuun, G. of 

FAY a vein, and TS/Avw tO cat) the art of 

„ \ttng blood, or of opening a vein. | 
PRLEGM (of $X:ſuuz, G. or $2.5 ſw to burn) 

1 one o ihe humours of the body, 

2 (among Chemiſts) a wateriſh diſtill'd li- 

qua, oppotite to a ſpirituous one. 

3 \:mong Phyſicians) a ſimy excrement of 
the od, often cauſes by too much nx 

tees wir, 


PHILOLOUGICAL, of, or belonging to phi- | 


PHILCSOPHA/STER, 2 paltry philofopher. | 


PHILOSTO/'RGY (of qaapogyin, G. of 


PHR 
4 an inflammation. EIS 
PHLE/GMAGO/GUES (of &x:ſyd phlegm, 
and aywſc; a leader) medicines to purges 
or draw away phlegm. 
PHLEGMA'TIC, full of, or troubled with 
phlegm, | 


PHL #1. MONE; G. (of $Xeſc to burn) an 


inflammation, attended with a confider:Sle 
ſwellipg in the part, cauted by the arterial 
blocd flagnating in the leſſer canals, being 
at the fame time continually preſs'd againſt 
by other blood; in its circular motion. 

PHOF/BUS (of $3:5:; the ſun) fol, or the 
tun. 


PHOFINTY, I., (of Su, G. of Sobetg blood) 


a bird breeding in Arabia, of the bigntfs of 
an eagle, whereof there is never but one. 
She liveth coo years, according to moſt 
writers; ſome ſay 340, others 1460, and 
when ſhe is come to her end, ſhe maketh 
her neſt of hot ſpices, which being ſet on 
fire by the heat of the ſun, ſhe burneth, 
and out of her aſhes there ariſeth a worm 
which afterward groweth to be a phænix. 
Tertullizn, St. Ambroſe, Zeno, Veionen- 
ſis, and others, bring this biid as a rational 
argument of a reſurrection; and it might 
be ſo to them, being heathens to whom 
they writ, as being atteſted and deſcribed 
by their beſt authors; but others of the 
fathers doubt the truth of this relation, yea 


ſeveral poſitively deny it; and it is now 


well known to be a fiction. 


PHOENIX inſurance office, an office in Lon- 


don for inſuring houſes, &c. from actident$ 
by fire, ſo called from its having a phenix 
for its emblem or device, 

PHOSPHORUS (of $7929; G. of $24 
light, and Sr to bring) 1 Venus, or 
the morning ſtar. | 

2 a chemical preparation, which being ex- 
poſed to the air ſhines in the dark, and 
actually takes fire of itſelf, 5 
PHOTINIANS, a ſect of heretics, fo called 
from Photinas biſhop of Sirmium, who re- 
newed the errors of Sabellius, Cerinthus, 
and Ebion, and added, that Jeſus Chriſt 
was not only meer man, but began to be 
Chriſt, when the Holy Ghoſt deſcended up- 
on him in Jordan. f 
PHRASE (ef oasis, G. of Cage to ſpeak) 


expreſſion, or proper form of ſpeech, 


 PHRASEGLOGY (of $2001; a phraſe, and 


Aoſta a diſcourſe) 1 a:&ich or fyle. 
2 a collection of phraſes, or elegant ex- 
prefſions, 
PHRENSY, See Frenſy. : 
PHRENTIO, belonging to, or troubled with 
the phtenſy. 
PHRC'CIAN, a ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude in the conſtellation of Canis minor. 
PHRY/CIAN oed, 1 a warlike kind of 
muſic, ſuch as the Phrygians made uſe of, 
2 a ſ{prightly meaſure n cancing. 
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PHTHVSIC (of die, G. of pd to con- 
ſume, or waſte away) a conſumption of 
the lungs, | | 

PHTHISIiCAL, troubled with the phthiſic. 


PHYLA/CTERIES (of ou, G. i. e. 


things to be obſerved) ſcrolls of parchment 
wherzecn were written ſome paſſage of ſcrip- 
ture, worn by the phariſees on their fore- 
heads, arms, and the borders of their 
Larments, 
PHYLLVREA, a plant, an evergreen. 
PHY'SICAL, 1 belonging to natural philo- 
ſophy. 
2 belonging to the art of medicine. 
PHYSICIAN, a doctor of phyſic. 
PHY SIC, 1 the ſcience of medicine, or art 
of curing diſeaſes. 
2 remedy in general. 
a purge, 

PHY'SICS (of $vrizn, G. of pv7i; nature) 
the ſcience of nature, or of all material be- 
ings, or whatſoever concerns the ſyſtem of 
this viſible world, 

PHYSIO”U"GNOMER, or PHYSIO”'GNO- 
MIST, one ſkill'd in phyſiognomy. 

 PHYSIO'GNOMY (of Sg), G. of 
$v71; nature, and yvwn opinion) 1 the 
ſcience of diſcovering mens natures by 
their looks, 

2 the looks, or countenance, 


PHYSIO”LOGER, one who is verſed in| 


phyſiology. | 
PHYSIO”LOGY (of $v7i9Noſia, G. of pu- 
ic nature, and Aoy4e a diſcourſe) 1 phy- 
fics, or natural philoſophy, the ſcience 
of all natural bodies, and of their pro- 
per natures, various affections, motions, 
and operations, 
2 that part of phyſic which treats of the 
compoſition and ſtructure of man's body. 

PHYTI”'VOROUS (of p, G. a plant, and 
woro, L. to devour) that eats or devours 

lants. 

PHY'T O”ULOGY* (of q4y/:Xo[ia, G. of quin 
a plant, and Xoy4e a diſcourſe) a treatiſe or 
diſcourſe on plants, 

PHYZZ., the face, or countenance. 

PIA”CULAR (of piacularis, L. of piachlum 
a ſacrifice) expiatory, having power to atone, 

PLA. MAIER, L. (among Anatomiſts) the 
inmoſt ſkin incloſing the brain. 

PIANISS!MO, It. (in Mufic) ſignifies ex- 
treme ſoft, or flow. _ | 

PIA/NNET, the little wood-pecker, a bird, 

PAN, It. (in Muſic) fignifies ſoft, or low, 

PIA/STER, a foreign coin about the value 
of a crown. 

PIA'ZZ A, It. a broad open place, as a 

market · place. | 
2 the walks about a place ſet with pillars, 
y. C., L. 1 a longing, as of a woman with 
child. 
2 a printing letter, of which there are three 
lol ds, viz. Imall, great, and double, 


| 
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To PICK, 1 to cleanſe, or ſe 
filth, &c. : 8 * * 
2 to gather, or pull. 
3 to chooſe, or take one's choice. 
4 to ſteal, or filch, - 
5 to trim, or adorn, 
6 to gather up. 
A PICK, 1 a tool uſed by divers artificers, 


2 (among Printers) a blot occaſioned by 


dirt on the letters. 
PICK-axe, an inſtrument uſed in digging, 
. I an iron to pick or open locks 
wit * 
2 a petſon that uſes a pick - lock. 

PICK-purſe, a kind of herb. y 

PICK. thank, a tale-bearer, or one that tell; 
ſtories to curry favour, 

PVCKAGE, money paid in fairs for break- 
ing of the ground to ſet up booths or falls, 

PICKAROON, 1 a pirate ſhip, | 
2 a pirate, or ſea- robber. 

PVKEREL, a young pike fiſh, 

PICKE'T (of piguet, F.) a game at cards, 

PICKET 8 Fortification) is ſometimes uſed 
for a ſtake, ſharp at one end, to mak 
out the ground and angles of a fortification, 
when the engineer is laying down the plane 
of it ; there are alſo larger pickets, which 
are drove into the earth, to hold together 
faſcines or faggots, in any work caſt up in 
haſte, And pickets are alſo fakes drove 
into the ground near the tents of the horſe 
in a camp, to tie their horſes to. And 
pickets are alſo drove into the ground be- 
fore the tents of the foot, to reſt their 
muſkets or pikes round about them in a 
ring. LN 

To ſtand upon the PICKET),. is a puniſhment 
inflicted on a horſeman who hath commit- 
ted ſome conſiderable offence, which is to 
have one hand drawn up as high as it can 
be ſtretched, and then he is to ſtand on 
the point of a picket or ſtake, only with 
the toe of his oppoſite foot; fo that he can 
neither ſtand nor hang well, nor eaſe him- 
ſelf by changing feet. 

PVCKLE, PICTEL, or PICLE (of pic- 
colo, It.) a ſmall cloſe, or little parcel of 
land incloſed with a hedge. 

PICKLE, a ſeaſoning made of brine, vine- 
gar, ſpices, &c. 

To PICKLE, to preſerve in pickle. 

che ms , plants, fruit, &c, pickled for 
auce. 

PI'CTURE (of pifura, L. of pinge to paint) 
the image, or Tepreſentation of a thing 
made in painting or carving. 

To PICTURE, to deſcribe, or repreſent. 

To PVDDLE, 1 to eat here and there a bit. 
2 to ſtand trifling. 

PIF, a dich of meat, fruit, &c. baked in paſte, 
2 a mag- pie, a bird, 

PIE-&a/d, black and white like a mag- pie. 

ald ate » 
2 bald, as patches PIECE, 


PI L 
CE, 1 part of the whole. 

15 2 All dr or twenty ſhillings, 

2 certain number of ells, or yards of 
cloth or ſtuff. 

4 money coined, a 

5 a picture, or repreſentation, 

6 a work, or performance, 

7 part, or duty, 

$ a patch on a garment, &c, _ 
an inſtrument, as a fowling- piece, &c. 

PIECE of eight, a Spaniſh coin 3 that of 
Mexico and Seville is worth about 4 8. 6 d. 
farthing, that of Peru 4 s. 3 d. farthing. 

PIECE of ordnance, includes all forts of great 
guns and mortars made uſe of in an army. 

To PIECE, 1 to patch, or mend with pieces, 
2 to patch up a matter, 

To fall to PIE/CES, 1 to crumble to pieces, 

2 to be demoliſhed, 

3 to fall out, 
4 to be in labour, 

PIED, ſpotted, or ſpeckled, 

PIED-DROIT, F. (in Architecture) is a 
ſquare pillar differing from a pilaſter in this 
reſpect, that it hath no baſe or capital: 
it is taken alſo for a part of the jambs of 
a door or window. | 8 

PIEDOUCCHE, F. (in Architecture) is a 
little ſquare baſe ſmoothed, and wrought 
with mouldings, which ſerves to ſupport a 
buſt or ſtatue drawn half-way, or any 
ſmall figure in relief. 

PIE'NO, It. (in Muſic) fignifies full. 

To PIEP, to cry like a chick. 

PIE -pozuder court, a court held in fairs to re- 
dreſs all grievances and diſorders, 

To PIERCE (of percer, F.) 1 to bore through. 
2 to penetrate, 

3 to grieve, or trouble. 
PIERCER, 1 an inſtrument to broach a 
veſſel, s 
2 he that pierces through. 
PVETY (of pietas, L. of pius godly) 1 god- 
lineſs, devotion, religion. 
2 love for one's country, parents or rela- 
tions. 
3 juſtice, righteouſneſs. | 

PIFFARO, It, an inftrument ſomewhat like 
a haut- boy, 

PI'FFERO, It. a flageolet, or ſmall flute. 

PIG, a young ſwine. 

PI'GEON, F. a dove, a bird. 

PIGEONS fect, the name of an herb. 
PIGER Henricus, L. (i. e. flothful Henry) 
; chemical veſſel that diſtils very ſlowly, 
PI'SGIN, a wooden veſſel, with a handle 

for holding liquids, 

PUGMENT (of pigmentum, L, of pings to 


paint) paint wherewith women colour their 


faces, 


PIKE, 1 a long weapon for a foot ſoldier, 
armed at the end with a little ſpear, 
2 a river fiſh. 


P.LA'STER (in Architecture) is a kind of 


PIM 

ſquare column, ſometimes ſtanding free, 
and detached from the wall, but more 
uſually contiguous to it, or let within it, 
ſo that it does not ſhew above one fourth or 
fifth part of its thickneſs, The pilaſter is 
different in ſeveral orders, and borrows oc- 
caſionally the name of each, having the 
fame ornaments and the ſame proportions 
with the columns. 

PILCH, 1 a covering for a ſaddle. 
2 a piece of flannel to wrap a young 

child in, 

3 a fur-gown. 

PVLCHARD, a ſea- fiſn like a herring, 

PVLCROW, a paragraph. 

PILE, F. 1 a heap of any thing laid one 

above another, | 

2 a great ſtake rammed into the ground. 
3-a maſs, or ſtack of building. 


_ PILES, a diſeaſe in the fundament, the hæ- 


morrhoides. 

PILE-wort, an herb. 

To PVLFER, to ſteal ſmall things. 

hoo ns 6 „ a devout traveller to ſome holy 
place. 

PVLGRIMAGE, a journey for that purpoſe, 

PILL (of pilula; L. a dim. of pila a ball) a 
phyſical pellet. | p 

To PILL, 1 to rob, or plunder, | 
2 to fleece, or uſe extortion. 

PILL-garlick, 1 one whoſe hair is fallen off 

by a diſeaſe, 
2 a perſon lighted and had in little or no 
eſteem, 

To PILLAGE, to plunder, rifle, or rob. 

PILLAGE, plunder, 

PI'LLAR (in Architecture) is a kind of round 
column diſengaged from any wall, aud made 
without any proportion, being always too 
maſſy or too ſlender ; ſuch are the pillars 
that ſupport the vaults of Gothic work, 

PI'LLION, a fort of ſoft ſaddle for a woman 
to ride on, ; 

PVLLORY (of pilori, F.) a wooden frame 
or engine, on which cheats, and other of- 
fenders ſtand, to be examples of public 
ſhame. 

PVLLOW, a fort of cuſhion to lay one's 
head on. : 

PILO'SITY (of p:lofitas, L. of pilus a hair) 
hairineſs, roughneſs. k 

PILOT, 1 one that conducts ſhips into hare 

bours, or places of ſafety. 
2 a ſteetſman, or one that ſtands at the 
helm and fieers the ſhip. 

The PILOT bird, a bird about the Caribbee 
iſlands in America, that gives notice to ſhips 
that paſs that way. 

PI'LOTAGE, money paid to a pilot for con- 
ducting a ſhip. | 

PIMP, a procurer of, or attendant upon 
whores. 

To PIMP, to play the pimp. 


 PYMPERNEL, the name of an herb. 


Tt 2 PUMPLE, 


PIN 


PIMPLE, a little wheal. ; 
PIN, f a little piece of braſs wire, pointed 
at one end and headed at the other. 

2 an oblong piece of wood, nine of which 
make up a ſort of play generally called 
nine pins. 

3 a peg to hang any thing og. 

4 a cock, or ityle, as of a dial, 

To PIN, 1 to faſten with a pin. 

2 to faſten on. 

PIN and web, a horny induration of the 
merabranes of the eye, not much uulike 

a cataract. 


PIN «vbce! (of a clock) the ſame with the 


frilking wheel. 
PINCERKS, an iron inſtrument for various 
uſcs. 
To PINCH (of pincer, F.) 1 to nip with the 
fingers. 
2 to wring, as ſhoes do. 
3 to reduce to neceſſity. 
4 to uſe hardly. 
5 to nip, or taunt, 
6 to grieve, or vex, 
7 to ſuffer, or be at a pinch, 
PINCH, 1 a nip with the fingers. 
2 a ſtrait, or great neceliity. 
3 as much as can be taken up between the 
fingers. 1 


PINDA'RIC, a fort of poetry in imitation of | 
Pindar, whoſe ſtrains are prodigious lofty, | 


and almoſt inimitable, 

PINE, the pine tree. | 

To PINE, to langaiſh, to conſume and waſte 

away with grief. | 

PI'NFO LD, a place to pen up cattle in. 

PUNGLE, a ſmall claſe. Pe 

PINGUFDINOUS (of pinguedo, L. of pin- 

Fuis fat) fat, groſs, unwieldy, 

+ PUNGUITY, fatneſs. 

PINION, 1 the wing of a fowl. 

2 (in a watch) that leſter wheel which 
plays 1n the teeth of another, 

PINION f report, is that pinion of a watch 

which is equally fixed on the arbor of the 
great wheel, 

To PINION one, to bind his hands and arms 

faſt, | | 
PINK, 1 a ſort of ſhip, 
2 the name of a flower. 
3 a fort of ſich. | 

To PINK, 1 to cut cloth. 
2 to wink with the eye. 
3 to make a hole through. 

Toe PINN, a noxtous humour in a hawk's 

foot. 

PI/NNACE,. 1 a ſmall ſea veſſel. 

2 a ſmall boat. 

PI'NNACLE (of piuacle, F.) 1 the battle- 
ment, or higheſ point of a building, or 
ſpire, 

2 the apex, or height, 


PI'NNATA folia, L. winged leaves (among | 


PIR 
Botanifts) are ſuch leaves of plants as arg 


their parts reſembling feathers. 
FINN (in Falconry) à diſeaſe in a hawk's 

Ot. 

PINNER, 1 a maker of pins. 

2 a pounder cf cattle, 

3 a ſort of dreſs for a woman's head, 
PFNSON, a pump, or ſhoe without a heel, 
PINT, an Evgliſh meaſure for liquors, two 

of which make a quart, 

PI'NTEL, or PUNTLE, 1 a man's yard, 

2 (in Gunnery) an iron pin, which keeps 

the cannon from recoiling. | 
PPNULES, the fights of an aſtrolabe, or any 

in thematical inſtrument. g 
PIONEER (of Pionier, F.) a digger in an at. 

my, or a Jabourer to level ways, caſt up 

trenches, undermine forts, &c. 
PI'ONY, or EON, a plant that bears a 

large red flower, 

POS (of ius, L. godly) 1 religious, god- 
ly, devout, 

2 dutifol, as to parents or ſuperiors, 

3 bearing tender afteQion to one's country, 
or relations. 

PIP, 1 a white ſpot or ſcale under the tip 
of the tongue in poultry, | 

2 the green ſickneſs. 

3 a ſeot upon cards. 

To PIP, to take away the pip. 
PIPE, 1 an inſtrument to ſmoak tobacco in, 

2 a conduit, or channel. 

3 voice, 

4 a butt, or half a tun. 

5 a flute, a muſical inſtrument. 

6 the great roll in the excheguer. 
Clerk of the PIPE, an officer of the exche- 

quer, who charges down in a great roll, 

made up like a pipe, all accounts and 
| Cebts due to the king, drawn out of ihe fe- 
membrancer's oilice. 
| PIPE office, a court in the treaſury, where 
the clerk of the pipe fits as preſident, 
| PIPE 2xee, a tree bearing two ſorts of flowers, 
the white and the red. 
To PIPE, 1 to play on a pipe. 

2 to ſmoke tobacco. 

3 to be piping, as ſickly people be. 
PIV/PER, 1 a player cn a pipe. 

2 a ſmoaker of tobacco, 

PI'PFREDGE tree, the barberry buſh. | 
PYPERINE, things partaking of the chief 

qualities of pepper, whether ſimples «x 

compounds, 

PIPPIN, an excellent fort of apple. 
PIQUE n, eiſtaſte, ſpleen, grudge. 
P/9UEZT *, F. ſharp, pipping, biting- 
PIQUE!T', or PICKET, a game at cords. 
PIRACY, the trade, or practice of a pitate, 
PIRAT E (of pirata, L. of weigalne, G. of 

Wefgag to ſeize) 1 a ſea robber. 

2 a plogtary of bcoks. 
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To PIRATE, 1 to rob on the ſea. 


PIT 


—_— 


2 to play the plagiary. : 
PIRAUTICAL, belonging to a pirate. 
P[SCANY, a privilege of fiſhing, 
PISCARY, 1 a fiſh-market, 3 

» a place for keeping fiſh. 

PI5CARY, a liberty of fiſhing, 

PISCES, L. the fiſhes, one of the twelve 
gens of the zodiac, ſo called from its ſup- 
oſed likeneſs to two fiſhes, : 

PISCIYVOROUS (of piſcivorus, L. of puſcts 
ab, and doro to devour) that feeds upon, 
or devours fiſh. 

P!13CULEN'T, full of fiſhes, 

P/SMIKE, an ant, or inſect, 

P1$S, urine. | ; 

Ta PISS, to make water, or evacuate urine, 

P/SS4SPHALTUS, L. (of wieoarpartoC, 
G. of 973754 pitch, and arparto; bitu- 
men) pitch and bitumen mingled naturally, 

b AC HO nut, a ſmall nut growing in 
Syria and Egypt of a ſpicy ſmell, 

P:STULLU\, L. I a peſtle. 

2 (in Botany) a part of ſome plants, which 

reſembles a peſtle in ſhape, 

PISTOL (of piſtolet, F.) a ſmall fort of fire- 
arms. 

PISTO'LE, a Spaniſh piece of gold worth 
ſevent:en ſhillings and ſixpence. 

PIT, 1 a hole in the ground. 

2 the ſeats near the ſtage in a play-houſe. 
vIT-fa!/, a gin to catch birds. 

PITCH (of pix, L.) 1 an oily bituminous 
ſublance well known, drawn chiefly 
from pine and fir trees. 

2 ſtature, or ſize, 

z meaſure, limits, bounds, / 
To PITCH, 1 to daub over with pitch, 

2 to throw, or fling, 

3 to put down, 

4 to fix, or ſettle, 

5 to pave with ſtones. 

6 to (all upon, as to pitch upon one's head, 

7 toahght, as a bird. 

$ to appoint, or aſſign. 

Pen (in Architecture) is the angle which 
a geble-end, and conſequently the whole 
root of a building is ſet to. 

PITCHER, an earthen water- pot. 
UTCHFORK, an inſtrument uſed by huſ- 
bantrnen, | 

PITCHING pence, a duty paid in fairs and 
markets for the ſelling of commoqities. 

PITEOUS, 1 full of pity. 
2 wretched, or miſerable. 

FITi, 1 the inward part or marrow of a 
tree, &C, 

2 the light Nuff that is within a quill, 

PI'THY, 1 full of pith, or marrow. 

2 lubſtantial, full of good matter. 
PITIFUL., 1 that deſerves to be pitied, 

2 lorry or wretched. 
pls com paſſionate, or full of pity, 


— 


TILESS, unmerciful, void of pity. 


5 
PUT TANCE (of pitance, F.) the ſmall par- 
tion of victuals given to monks in colleges, 
PVT'TANCER, the monk appointed to pro- 
vide or diſtribute victuals in a monaſtery, 
PITU/LTOUS 4 (of pituitcſus, L. of pituitæ 
phlegm) phlegmatic, wateriſh, or full of 
phlegm, | 
PI"TY (of pitie, F.) x compaſſion, come 
miſeration. 
2 ſad thing, or misfortune. 
To PI'TY, to take pity, or compaſſion on. 
PIU), It. (in Muſic) ſignifies a little more, 
and increaſes the ſtrength of the ſignifica- 
tion of the word it is joined with, as, 
PIU allegro, It. 1. e. play a little more gay 
and briik than allepro by itſelf requires. 
PIU pieno, It. ſignifies more ſoft and flow 
than piano, when ſet by itſelf, 


PIU preſto, It. i, e. play quicker than prefio 


itſelf requires, 

PVA, It. an haut - boy. 

PI, F. is a piece of iron like a top, 
ſet into the ſole or ring at the bottom of 2 
gate, ſo as to bear it up and give it mo- 
tion, 


PVZZLE, the griſly part of the penis of a 
beaſt 


Cloven PIZZLE, a diſeaſe in ſheep, 
PLACABVFLITY, placable temper, or ea- 
ſineſs of being pacified. 
PLA CAELE (of placabilit, L. of Placeo to 
pleaſe) eaſily appealed, or ſoon pacified, 
PLA!CAERT, or PLACAET (of placaert, 
Du.) a proclamation or ordinance iſſued by 
the ſtates of Holland. 
PLA CAK D, F. 1 a table wherein orders, 
&c. are written and hung up. 
2 a perticular licence whereby a man 19 
permitted to maintain unlawful games. 
3 the torepart of a woman's petticoat. 
PLACE, F. 1 a room or ſpace wherein a 
thing or perſon is or may be. 
2 a paſſage, as a place of ſcripture, 
3 a town, or hold, 
4 employment, office, or poſt. 
5 rank, or quality. | 
6 part, or duty, 


PLACE (in Philoſophy) is either abſolute, 


or relative. 

Abſolute PLACE, is that part of ſpace which 
any body takes up and fills, 

Relative PLACE, is the apparent, ſeconda- 
ry, or ſenſible poſition of any body, ac- 

| cording to the determination of our ſenſes, 
with reſpect to other contiguous or adjoin- 
ing bodies. = : 

PLACE of arms, when taken in general, is 
a ſtrong city, which is pitched upon for 
the magazine of any army; but (in For- 
tification) it generally ſignifies the body of 
a fortreſs, 

PLACE of arms in a gariſon, is a large open 
ſpot of ground in the middle of the city, 
where the great ſlree ts meet, or elſe between 


oe 
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PLA 


the ramparts and the houſes, for the gari- 
fon to rendezvous in, upon any ſudden 
alarm, or other occaſion. 

PLACE of arms of a trench, or of an attack, 
is a poſt near it, ſheltered by a parapet, or 
epaulment, for horſe or foot to be at their 
arms, to make good the trenches againſt 
the ſallies of the enemy. 

PLACE geometric, is a certain extent where- 
in each point may indifterently ſerve for the 
ſolution of an indetermined problem, when 
it is to be reſolved geometrically, | 

PLACE ſimple (in Geometry) is when th 
point that ſatisfies the problem is found in 
a line, whether right or curve, and that 
by the reaſon of the want of one condition 
only, to render the problem determinate 
altogether, 

PLACE ſolid (in Geometry) is when three 
conditions are wanting to the determina- 
tion of the point ſought, and ſo it will be 
found in a ſolid; and this may be included 


under either a plane, curve, or mixt ſuper- 


ficies, and thoſe either determinate, or in- 
definitely extended. 

PLACE ſuperficial (in Geometry) is when 
there being two conditions wanting to de- 
termine any point that ſatisfies any pro- 
blem, that point may be taken through- 
out the extenſion of ſome ſuperficies, whe- 
ther plane or curve. 

PLACE of be ſun, ſtar, or planet (in Aſt ro- 
nomy) is the ſign, degree, and minute of 
the zodiac, which the object is in; or it 
is that degree of the ecliptic, reckoned 
from the beginning of Aries, which is cut 
by the object's circle of longitude 3 and 


therefore it is often called, the longitude of | 


the ſun, ſtar, or planet. | 
PLACE apparent. See Apparent place. 
PLACE (in Fortification) 1s generally taken 
for the fortreſs, or ſtrong hold, and is ei- 
ther regular, or irregular, 
Regular PLACE, is that whoſe fides and 
angles are equal, | 
Trregular PLACE, 1s that whoſe angles an 
ſides are unequal, 
To PLACE, 1 to put, or lay. 
2 to procure an employment. 
PLACID (of placidus, L. of places to pleaſe) 
1 quiet, ſoft, eaſy, 
2 meek, mild, 
3 benign, kind, gracious. 
4 patient, conſtant, unmoved. 
PL A'CIT A, L. pleas, or pleading; 
PLACITATOR, L. a pleader. 
PLACITUM, L. 1 a ſentence, an opinion, 
an ordinance, a decree, | 
2 an aphoriſm, a maxim. 
PLA'CKET), the open part of a woman's pet- 
ticoat, , 
PLAD, 1 a fort of mantle worn by the Scotc 
Highlanders. 
2 the ſtuff of which their manile is made. 


A 
PLACIA RIAN, of, or belonging to x pla- 


giary. 
PLA/GIARISM, the practice of a plagiary, 
PLA/GIARY (of plagiarius, L. of Plains 


theft) 1 one that ſtealeth other mens 7 


children, or ſervants, 

2 a hook-thief, or one that ſtealeth or 
filcheth from other mens writings, ang 
pretendeth himſelf to be the author, 

PLAGUE, 1 a peſtilential diſeaſe. 
2 peſt, or bane. A f 

3 a troubleſome perſon. 

4 puniſhment, or judement. 

To PLAGUE, to vex, teaze, or torment, 
PLAIN, adj, (of planus, L. of a, G 
ſmooth) x even, ſmooth, flat, 

2 open, not obſtructed. 

3 ſimple, without ornament, 

4 clear, evident, manifeſt, 

5 that is not formal, 

6 downright, fincere, candid. 

7 fair, honeſt, juft, 

PLAIN, adv, diſtinctly, intelligibly, 
PLAIN, ſub. 1 a level extent, or country, 
2 a tool that carpenters and joiners uſe, 

3 a level ſurface, 


| PLAIN chart (in Navigation) is that whoſe 


degrees of longitude and latitude are of the 
ſame length, | 

PLAIN ſa:ling, the method of keeping 
ſhip's reckoning on a plain chart, or that 
on which the degrees of latitude and lon- 
gitude are equal, 

PLAIN ſcale, is a thin ruler of wood, or 
braſs, whereon are graduated the lines cf 
chords, fines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, 
rhumbs, &c. and is of ready uſe in mot 
parts of the mathematics, particularly in 
Navigation. See the nature of its pio- 
jection under the word Scale. 

PLAIN table, an inftrument uſed in ſurvey- 
ing of land, 

PLAINT, 1 complaint, or lamentation, 

2 the exhibiting of any action, perſonal or 
real in writing. 


(PLAINTIFF, the complainant, or perſen 


who has entered a complaint or action a- 
gainſt another, 
PLAI'STER, 1 mortar to daub with, 
2 a piece of leather, or linen ſpread over 
with medicine, 
3 the medicine before it is fpread. 
PLAIT', 1 a fold in a garment, &c. 
2 a trels of hair. : 
PLAN, F. rt a draught, or delineation. 
2 ſcheme, or draught of a project. 
PLANCERE (in Architecture) is the under 
part of the roof of a corona ; which is the 
ſuperior part of the cornice, between t 
cimaſiums. 
PLA/NCHER (of planche, F.) a plank, or 
board, 


PLANNCHING, the laying the floor of 3 
building, | 
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pl. NE (of plana, It.) a joiner's tool, 

fla 9 : dial, is the ſurface on which 
zny dial is ſuppoſed to be deſcribed, 

PLANE geometrical (in Perſpective) is a plane 
ſurface, parallel to the horizon, placed 
lower than the eye; wherein the viſible 
objects are imagined without any altera- 
tion, except that they are ſometimes re- 
duced from a greater to a leſſer ſize, 

PLANE horizontal (in Perſpective) is a plane 
which is parallel to the horizon, and which 
paſſes through the eye, or hath the eye 
ſuppoſed to be placed in it. 

PLANE of gravitation, or gravity in any 
heavy body, is a plane ſuppoſed to paſs 
through its centre of gravity, | 

PLANE (in Fortification) is the repreſenta - 
tion of a work in its breadth and heighth. 

PLANE of horopter (in Optics) is that which 
paſſeth through the horopter, and is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the two optical 
axes, 

PLANE number, is that which may be pro- 
duced by the multiplication of two num- 
bers one by another; thus 6 is a plane 
number, becauſe it is produced of the mul- 
tiplication of 3 by 2 z for twice 3 is 6, 

PLANE problem 5 Mathematics) is ſuch an 


' one as can be ſolved geometrically by the 


interſection either of a right line and a 
circle, or of the circumferences of two 
circles, 

PLANE of reflexion (in Catoptrics) is that 
which paſſes through the point of reflexion, 
and is always perpendicular to the plane of 
the glaſs, or reflecting body. 

PLANE of refraction, is a ſurface drawn 
through the incident and refracted ray. 
PLANE ſurface, is that which lies evenly 
between its bounding lines; and as a right 
line is the neareſt diſtance from one point 
to another, ſo a plane ſurface, is the ſhorteſt 

extenſion from one line to another. 

PLANE vertical (in Optics and Perſpective) 
5 a plane ſurface which paſſeth along the 
principal ray, and conſequently through the 
eye, and is perpendicular to the geometri- 
cal plane, 

PLAYNET (of having, G. of mnavaw to 
wander) an erratic, or wandering ſtar. We 
now. number the earth among the primary 
planets, becauſe we know it moves round 
the ſun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury do; and that in a path or or- 
bit between Mars and Venus. 

PLANETARY, belonging to the planets, 

PLANIFO/LIOUS flowers (in Botany) are 


| 


ſuch as are made up of plain leaves ſet to- 


g*ther ronnd the centre in circular rows. 

i PLANPLOQUY (of planiloguium, L. of 
res plain, and /oguor to ſpeak) a ſpeaking 
PLUINILY, ; 

PLANUMETRY (of planus, L, plain, and 
Kg,, G. to meaſure) the art of mes- 
iur:ng all forts of plain ſurfaces, 


| 


PLA 


To PLA/NISH, to make plain, as filver- 

ſmiths, pewterers, &c. do. 

PLA/NISPHERE (of planiſpherium, L. of 
planus plain, and ſebæra a ſphere, or 
globe) the circles of the ſphere deſcribed 
in plano, or on a plane; or it is a plane 
or flat projection of the ſphere. And thus 
the maps either of heaven or earth are cal- 
led planiſpheres, as allo other aſtrolabical 
inſtruments. 

+ PLANITY (of planitas, L. of planus 
plain) plainneſs, elearneſs. 

PLANE, a board, | 

PLANT (of planta, L. an herb) x an herb. 
2 a young tree to ſet, 

-3 the ſole of the foot, 
To PLANT, 1 to ſet trees, herbs, &c, 
2 to people a country, . 
3 to fix cannon, &c. 
4 to introduce, or make known, as to 
plant the goſpel. a 
5 to fix or ſettle, 

Imperfe# PLANTS (in Botany) are ſuch as 
either really want both flower and ſeed, or 
elſe ſeem to do ſo, 3 x 

PLA/NTAIN, the name of an herb, 

PLA\NTAR (of plantaris, L. of planta, the 
ſole of the foot) belonging to the ſole of 
the foot. 

PLANTA'TION (of plantatio, L. of plants 
to plant) 1 a place planted with trees, 
herbs, &c. 

2 acolony, or ſettlement of people in a fo- 
reign country, 

PLANTA ſeminalis, L. (among Botaniſts) 
the little plant which lies in miniature in 
every ſeed. 

PLANT ER, 1 one who plants, or ſets. 

2 one who has a plantation. 

PLANTI “GERO US (of plantiger, L. of 
planta a plant, and gero to bear) bearing, 
or producing plants. 

PLASH, a puddle, or place full of ſtanding 
water, 

To PLASH, 1 to daſh with water, Ke. 

2 (among Gardeners) to bend, or ſpread 
the boughs of trees. 

PLA'STER, 1 parget, or mortar for plaſter» 
ing. 

2 an outward remedy for ſores, 

PLASTICE 3, L. (of whasrw, G. to fa- 
ſhion cr mould) the att of making figures 
in clay or earth, 

PLAUSTIC, ſkilful in making ſtatues of earth. 

PLAVSTIC w:rrive (among Philoſophers) that 
focnity which can form or faſhion any thing; 

a term tnvented to expreſs the faculty of 

generation, & vegrtation. 

PLASTGU/GRAPHY (of Na gοανανενEua, G. 
of 270; fiction, and Yeapu IO write) 4 
fiQitions, or faile writing. 

PLAT -band (in Architecture) is 3 fquare 
moulding, beving leſs prijefture than 
height ; ſuch are the faces of an archi. 


Have, 


7 
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PLA 
trave, and the plat band of the modillions 
of a cornice, | 

PLATE, 1 gold, or filver diſhes, 

2 a prize, 

3 a flat piece of metal, china, &c, to 
eat on. 

4 (in the plural number) kickſhaws, or 
ragoos ſerved at table between the courſes 
and before the fruit. 

To PLATE, 1 to cover with a thin plate 
of gold, or filver, 

2 to reduce any kind of metal into plates, 
or thin pieces. 

PLATTEN, or PLATINE (of platine, F.) the 
plate of a printer*s preſs, | 
PLATFORM (in Architecture) is a row of 

beams that ſupport the timber-work of a 
roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where 
the entablature ought to be raiſed, Alſo a 
kind of terraſs-walk on the top of a build- 
ing, from whence we may take a fair pro- 
ſpe& of the adjacent gardens or fields: ſo 
an edifice is ſaid to be covered with a plat- 
form, when it hath no arched roof. 


PLA'TFORM (in Fortification) is a place | 


prepared on the ramparts for the raiſing a 
battery of cannon ; or it is the whole piece 
of fortification raiſed in a re- entering angle. 

PLA TONIC, belonging to Plato, or his 
tenets. 

PLATONIC bodies (in Geometry) are ſolids 
whoſe ſurface is compoſed of regular and 
equal figures, and whoſe Wlid angles are all 
equal. Such as the tetrahedron, hexahe- 
dron, octahedron, dodecahedron, and ico- 
ſahedron, There can be no more regular 
bodies beſides theſe, 

PLATONIC ve, is a love abſtracted from 

all corporeal groſs impreſſions and ſenſual 
appetites, and conſiſts not in any carnal 
fruition, but in contemplation. and ideas 

of the mind, ſo called from Plato that di- 

vine philoſopher, = 

PLATONIC year, is every 36, oooth year, 


at which time ſome philoſophers imagined: 


that all perſons and things would return to 
the ſame ſtate as they now are, In this 
ſpace, nearly, the poles of the world revolve 
about the poles of the ecliptic, See Philo- 
ſop. Brian, f 

PLA'TOON, or PELOTON (of pelotan, F.) 
a ſmall ſquare body of muſqueteers, ſuch as 
is uſed to be drawn out of a battallion of 
foot, when they form the hollow ſquare to 
ſtrengthen the angles. 

PLA/TTER, a broad diſh, 

PI. INR ILA, G. (of m>1vgs broad, and 
don the ball, or apple of the eye) a diſeaſe 
in the eye when it cannot ſhut, 

A PLAUDITE, L. (i. e. clap your hands) 
a clapping of hands in token of applauſe, 
or approbation of any action, &c. 


PLAU'SIBLE (of plauſibilis, L. of plauds to 
1 | | 


/ 


PLE 


' --... applaud) 1 that which is 
and received with favour. 

2 ſpecious, colouroble, ſeemingly fair 
PLAY, 1 game, or divertifement, 

2 a ſhew, or ſpectacle. 

3 a comedy, or tragedy, 

4 ſport, mad trick. 
PLEA, 1 that which either 
for himſelf in court. 

2 excuſe, or pretence, 

To PLEAD, 1 to defend, or excuſe, 

2 to acknowledge, or diſown. 

3 to alledge, or pretend. 
PLEA'SANT (of plarſant, F.) 1 delightful, 

charming, 

2 facetious, agreeable. 

3 impertinent, ridiculous. 
PLEA'SAN'TNESS, or PLEA/SANTRY 

I amiableneſs, delightfulneſs. : 

2 jeſt, raillery, humour, 

To PLEASE (of plaire, F.) 1 to content, c: 
ſatisfy. | 

2 to pleaſure, or oblige. 

3 to humour, or be complaiſant to, 

4 to be pleaſed, to be willing. 
PLEA/SUR ABLE, pleaſant, agreeable, 
PLEASURE (of plaiſir, F.) 1 content, Joy, 

delight, | 

2 diverſion, recreation, | 

3 gcod turn, or office, kindneſs, ſervice, 

4 will, defire, ; 

5 commands, 

To PLEASURE, t to content, or fatisfy, 

2 to humour, or delight, 

3 to oblige, or lay an obligation on, 
PLEBEVAN (of plebeius, L. of plebs the mul- 

titude, or common people) one of the yul- 

gar fort. 

 PLEZEFTY, meanneſs of quality, 

PLEDGE, 1 pawn, or ſurety. 

2 bei], or ſurety, 

3 a hoſtage in war. 

4 a proof, or teſtimony. 

To PLEDGE, 1 to pawn, or engage. 

2 to be ſurety to one for the reit of the 
company, that he ſhall receive no born 
while he is drinking; a cuſtem ccca- 
ſioned by the practice of the Danes here- 
tofore in this kingdom, who frequent 
uſed to {tab or cut the throats of the na- 
tives while they were drinking, 

PLEDGET, or PLE'GET (among Surgeons, 

a flat tent made to lay upon a wound, 3 

after letting blood, &c. 8 
PLETADES 3, G. (of N to fail) the 

ſeven Nats in the neck of the bull. 

PLENARTY, a term uſcd when a benifce 

is full. . 
PLE!NARY (of plenier, F. of plenus, L. fol) 

full, intire. 

PLENVPOTENCY (of put, L. full, and 

poetentia power) full power. PLE. 


well accepted, 


party alledges 


FLO 
PLENIPOTE/NTIAL, belonging to a pleni- 


potentiary. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, one that has full 
power from a prince or ſtate, to treat and 
conclude upon all things contained in his 
commiſſion, _ ö 

pLENIS TS (of plenum, L. full ſpace) a ſect 
of philoſophers who admit of no vacuum, 
as the Carteſians, &c. 

PLENITUDE, 1 fullneſs. 

2 (among Phyſicians) the ſame with Ple- 
tho 


ry. 

PLE'/NTEOUS, or PLE/NTIFUL, abun- 
dant, having ſufficient of, 

PLE/NTY (of plenitas, L. of plenus full) a- 
bundance, great ſtore. | 

PLE/ONASM (of NE ,; G. of Re- 

eva2:y to overflow) 1 a figure in Gram- 
mar, when a letter or ſyllable is added, 
either to the beginning, middle, or end 
of a word. 

2 a figure in rhetoric, when ſome ſuper- 
fluous words are added, to expreſs the 
earneſtneſs of the ſpeaker, and a greater 
certainty of the matter. 

PLERO'TICKS (of wangwliza, G. of win- 
gow to fill up) medicines which breed fleſh, 
and fill up wounds. | 

PLE/THORA, or PLE/THORY (of An- 
daga, G. of And to be full) is when the 
veſſels are fuller of humours than is agree - 
able to a natural ſtate of health, and ariſeth 
either from a diminution of ſome natural 
evacuations, or from debauch and feeding 
higher, or more in quantity than the or- 
dinary powers of the viſcera can digeſt. 

PLETHOYRIC, troubled with a plethory. 

PLEU'RA, G. a double membrane, which 
covers all the inward cavity of the thorax, 


- PLEURISY, an inflammation of the pleura, 


accompanied with a continued fever, ſtitches 
in the fide, and difficulty of breathing. 
PLEURORTHOPNOFE'A (of watvugil; the 
pleuriſy » 090; ſtreight, and on, G. breath) 
a diſeaſe of the fide, when the patient can- 
not breathe unleſs he ſit up. 
PLVABLE „ or PLVANT, flexible, yielding, 
both in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 
PLICA, a diſeaſe among the Polanders, 
which cauſes thejr hair to cling together 
—_ a cow's tail, 
ATURE (of plicatura, L, of plico to 
fold) a folding * 5 
PLIGHT, ſtate of the body. | 
3 to engage, or promiſe ſo- 
PLINTH (in Architecture) is a ſquare piece 
or table, under the mouldings of the baſes 
& columns and pedeſtals. : 
PLITE, an ancient ſort of meaſure, ſuch as 
our yard, or ell, y 
CE 2, G. a figute in rhetoric, in which 
a. yord ia by way of emphaſis ſo ſeparated, 


PLU 

that it expreſſes not only the thing ſigni» 

fied, but alſo the quality of it. 

To PLOD, 1 to labour earneſtly in a buũneſs. 
2 to have one's head full of. 

+ PLORABUND (of plorabundus, L. of plo- 
ro to lament, and abundantia abundance} 
making great lamentation. 

PLOT, 1 a ſecret and ill deſign. 

2 a conſpiracy, 

3 an intrigue, 

4 a piece, or ſpot, 

5 a ſea- chart. 

To PLOT, 1 to conſpire, or machinate. 

2 to adviſe, or conſult. 

3 to draw a plan, 

PLO'T'TER, a conſpirator. 

PLOTTON, See Platoon. : 

PLO'VER (of pluvier, F.) a ſort of fowl, 

PLOUGH, or PLOW, 1 an inftrument ta 

rill the ground. 

2. a mathematical inftrument made of box 
or pear-tree, uſed by ſeamen to take 
the height of the ſun or ſtars, in order 
to find the latitude. 

3 (among Book. binders) a tool to cut the 
leaves of the book ſmooth. 

4 a tool uſed by carpenters, &c. 

5 (in Law) a hide of land, _ 

PLOUGH als, a penny which every ploughs . 
man anciently paid to the church. 

PLOUGH-/and, a certain quantity of land, 
near an hundred acres. | 

PLOUGH monday, the next Monday efler 

| twelfth-day, when our northera plough- 
men draw a plough from door to door, and 
beg money to drink. 

To PLUCK, to pull with a twitch, 

PLUCK, the intrails of a calf, or theep. 

Fire-PLUCK, a pump made in ſeveral parts 
of London and Weſtminſter, to ſupply en- 
gines with water, in caſe of fire. 

PLUG, a great wooden peg. 

PLUMAGE, F. (of pluma, L. a feather) 
1 the feathers of a bird. 

2 a bunch of feathers, 

3 (among Falconers) the feathers under a 

wk's wing. 

PLUMB, or PLUM, 1 a fruit well known. 
2 a word uſed by the Londoners for a hun- 

dred thouſand pounds. 

PLUMB-line, or PLUMB-rule, an inſtru- 
ment uſed by carpenters, &c. to find whe - 
ther a pillar, wall, &c. ſtands uptight. 

PLUMBAGINE, F. 1 lead naturally 

mingled with ſilver. 

2 lead turned almoſt into aſhes by the ve- 
hemence of the fire. 

PLU/MBEOUs, or PLU!MBEAN (of plum- 

beus, L. of plumbum lead) 1 leaden, or 
of lead. F 

2 of the colour of lead, 

PLUME ,(of gluma, L.. a feather) 1 8 tuft 

of feathers for ornament. 

Us | 2 (in 
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2 (in Botany) is that part of the ſeed of a | 


plant divided at its looſe end into ſeve- 
ral pieces like a bunch of feathers, which 
in its growth becomes the trunk. 
3 (in Corn) is that part which ſhoots out 
towards the ſmaller end of the ſeed. 
4 (among Falconers) the general colour, or 
mixture of the feathers of a hawk. 
PLUME allum, a mineral, a kind of talk, 
PLUME-ſftr:her, a paraſite, 
To PLUME, 1 to pluck, or pick the fea- 
thers off. 5 | 
2 to ſtrip one of his money, cloaths, &c, 
PLUMI/GEROUS (of plumiger, I.. of plu- 
ma a feather, and gero to bear) bearing 
feathers. 
PLU!MING (among Falconers) is when a 
hawk ſeizes on a fowl and plucks the fea- 
tthers from its body, 
PLU/!MMER, a dealer, or worker in lead. 
PLUMMET, 1a plumb-line uſed by ma- 
ſons, carpenters, &c. | 
2 a large piece of lead to ſound the depth 
of the ſea, 
PLUMOPSITY (of plumaſitas, L. of pluma 
a feather) full of feathers, 
PLUM, fat, full of fleſh. 
To PLUM p, 1 to ſwell, or increaſe. 
2 to make a noiſe on falling into the water. 
PL UNDER, bcoty got by plundering. 


To PLUNDER, to rob, ſpoil, or take away 


by violence, 
To PLUNGE, to dip over head and ears, 
PLUNGE, trouble, or perplexity. 
PLU'!NGEON, a diver, a water fowl. 
PLU!NKE'T colour, a fort of blue colour. 
PLURAL (of pluralis, L. of plura many) 
that containeth many. | 
PLURALIST, aclergyman who hath ſeveral 
benefices, 
PLURA”LITY (of pluralites, L. of plura 
many) 1 more than one, multiplicity, 
2 greater number, majority, 
PLUSH, 1 a fort of ſtuff. 

2 (among Botaniſts) the middle of roſes, 
anemonies, &c. which ſome call thrum, 
or thrummy head. ; 

PLU/VIAL (of pluwialis, L. of plus to rain) 

1 rainy, or ſhowery. 

2 bringing, or cauſing rains 

PLU!/VIOUS, bringing, or cauſing rain, 

ſhowery, 
To PLY (of lier, F.) 1 to apply one's ſelf 
to a thing. ; 

2 to bend, or give way, 

3 to be intent upon. 

4 to attend at a certain place in order to 
get a fare, 

5 to turn to windward, as a ſhip. 

PNEUMAUY TICAL, or PNEUMAUTIC (of 
medi uc;, G. of Wytuua the wind) that 
acts by the force of the wind, or air. 

PNEUMA”TICS, is the doctrine of the gra- 


POE 


vitation and preſſure of elaſtic, or 
fible fluids, £ air, en 

PNEUMATO”'LOGY (of revue a fpirit 
and A a diſcourſe) an account of ſpirits g 
alſo a treatiſe of the air. z 

PNEUMATO”MPHALDUS (of D- 
pe, G. of mytvues wind, and o- 
Xog the na vel) a ſwelling in the navel, vc. 
caſioned by wind, | 

PNEUMATO'SIS, G. the generation of the 
animal ſpirits, which is performed in the 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 

To POACH (of pocher, F.) x to boil egg 

without their ſhells. | 

2 to catch illegally any game, 

PO/CARD, a water fowl. 

POCK, a pimple, or puſtle of the ſmall pox, 

POCKET, 1 a little bag worn in a garment, 
2 half a ſack of wool. 

POCKET bays (among Fowlers) ſhort nets for 
taking pheaſants alive, 

PO'CKIFY*'D, or PO'CKY, that has got 
the French pox. : 

POCKS, a diſtemper among ſheep, 


Poco, Tt. (in Muſic) fignifies a little leb, 


and is juſt the contrary to piu, and there. 
fore leſſens the ſtrength of the ſignification 
of the words joined with it. 

PO'CO allegro, It. (in Muſic) fignifies that it 
muſt not be play'd quite fo faſt as when alle. 
gro ſtands alone, 

POCO piu allegro, It, (in Muſic) ſignifies a 
little more briſk, 

POCO largo, It. ſignifies not quite fo ſlow ay 
largo, when it ſtands alone. 


POCO preſto, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies not quite 


ſo quick as preſto itſelf requires, 
POD, the huſk of any pulſe, ' | 
PODA'GRA, G. (of woug a foot, and alta 
capture) the gout in the feet. 
PODA/GRICAL, gouty- footed. 
PO'DDERS, peaſe-cod gatherers. 
PODE'STA, or PODE'/STATA, It. a kind 
of magiſtrate in Venice, Genoa, &c. 
POEM (of poema, L. of wWonna, G. of 
woe to make) a piece of poetry, a com- 
poſition in verſe, 
PO'ESY (of rao, G. of wolte to make) 
x the art of making verſes. 
2 a poem, or piece of poetry. 
POETA'/STER, a paltry poet. 
POET, one who writes, or makes verſes, 
PO'/ETESS, a femal poet. =; 
POE'TICAL, or POE TIC, of, or belonging 
to poetry. 1 
POETICAL ing and jetting of the fart. 
This is peculiar to the ancient poetica 
writers; for they refer the riſing and ſetting 
of the flars always to that of the ſun ; and 


accordingly make three ſorts of poetical 


riſings and ſettings, Coſmical, Acronical (of 
as ſome write it Acronyal) and Haliacal. 


See theſe words. 


n 


P O1 
+ To POETRPIZE, to play the poet, to 
make verſes. | 
POETRY, the ſame as Poeſy; which ſee. 
POGE, a cold in a horſe's head. | 
POIIGNANCY 3, or POVNANCY, ſharp- 
neſs, or ſting. : 
POUGNANT 2, or POVNANT (of porg- 
nant, F.) ſharp, tart, biting, ſatyrical. 
POINT (of pointe, F.) 1 the ſharp top of 
any thing, ; 
2 a cape, or promontory, 
3 head, or chief matter, 
| 4 a ſort of Jace, to tye with, 
5 iſſue, or paſs, | 
6 a period, or full top, 
7 defign, or purpoſe, 
$ a ſort of needle work, 
9 the gnomon, or ſtyle of a dial. | 
10 (among Navigators) eleven degrees, fif- 
teen minutes, or one 32d part of the 
mariner's compaſs, 


31 (in Geometry) is that which is ſuppoſed 


to have neither breadth, length, or thick- | 


neſs. | ? 85 
POINT-blank, a term in gunnery, ſignifying 
that a ſhot or bullet goes directly forward 
to the mark, and does not move in a curve, 
as bombs and highly elevated random, ſhots 
do. | 
POINT of concourſe (in Optics) is that point 


where the viſual rays, being reciprocally in- 


clined, and ſufficiently prolonged, meet to- 
gether in the middle, and croſs the axis. 
This point is moſt uſually called the Focus, 
and ſometimes, the point of Convergence. 


\ POINT of concurrence (in PerſpeRtive), See 


Principal point, | 
POINT of Divergence, See Virtual point. 
POINT of diftance (in Perſpective) is a point 
in the horizontal line, ſo far diftant from 
| the principal point as the eye is diſtant or 


POL 


2 to put in an equilibrium, 


POISON, F. venom, or whatever is able to 


hinder the natural courſe of the ſpirits. , 


To POISON, 1 to give peiſon, in order to 


2 to put poiſon into any thing, 
3 to infect with an ill ſmell. 
4 to corrupt, or vitiate. 


5 to miſrepreſent by malicious reports, 


POISONOUS, 1 belonging to, or full ol 


poiſon, : 
2 dangerous, pernicious, ? 


POVTRAL, 1 a breaſt-plate, 


2 a horſe's breaſt-leather, 


POKE, a bag, | 
To POKE, to grubble, or feel with the 


finger, or any tool. 


POKES, gowns with long ſleeves. 
POLAR (of polaris, L. of polus the pole) of, 


POLAR circ 


or re to the pole. ; 

es (in Aſtronomy) are two leſſer 
circles of the ſphere parallel to the equi- 
noctial, one 23 degrees and a half from the 
north- pole, the other the ſame diſtance 
from the ſouth. Thus rs, fd, are the po- 
lar circles, See fig. 6. 


POLAR dials, are thoſe whoſe planes are 


parallel to ſome great circle that paſſes 
through the poles, or parallel to ſome one 
of the hour circles ; ſo that the pole is nei- 
ther elevated above nor depreſſed below the 
plane; therefore the dial can have no cen- 
tre, and conſequently its ſtile, ſubſtile, and 
hour lines are parallel. This therefore will 
be a horizontal dial to thoſe that live under 
the equinoctial. F107] 


POLAR projection, is a repreſentation of the : 


earth, or of the heavens projected on the 
plane of one of the polar circles, 


POLAURITY, is the property of the magnet, 


or of a piece of oblong iron, touched by a 


magnet, to point towards the poles of the 
world, 


remote from the ſame. 


POINT of fight. See Principal point. 


POINT of Incidence (in Optics) is that point 
on the ſurface of a glaſs, or other body, 
on which any ray of. light falls; or, as 
lome expreſs themſelves, it is that point of 
the glaſs, which a ray parts from, after its 
reftaction, and when it is returning into the 
rare medium again. 


POINT of inflexion of a curve, See Tnflexion, | 


POINT, ſenſible, is the leaſt particle of mat- 
ter or ſpace that can poſſibly be diſcerned, 
To POINT, x to make ſharp at the end, 
2 to make with points and ſtops. 
3 to level, or drive at. | 
4 to level at, as a cannon at a mark, 
5 to ſtand and look at, as a pointer does at 
: wells 
to hold out the finger at. 
POINTE, It, (in Muſic) fignifies to ſeparate 
or divide each note one from another, in a 
very plain and diſtinct manner. 


To POISE, x to weigh with the hand, 


POLE (of polus, L. of e., G. of mokim 


to turn) 1 a long ſtick, 
2 a perch, or rod, 


POLES of the world, are two points in the 


axis of the equator, each go degrees diſtant 
from its plane; one pointing north, which 
is therefore called the North, or arctie 
pole; the other ſouthward, which is thete- 
fore called the South, or antarctic pole. 
Thus P is the north pole, and S the ſouth. 
See fig. 6. | 


POLE (in Mathematics) is a point go degrees 


diſtant from the plane of any circle, and in 
a line erected perpendicular in its centre 3 
which line is called the axis. And from 
this polar point may circles be deſcribed on + 
the globe or ſphere, as they are on a plane 
from their centre. "| 


POLE-f/ar, is a tar in the tail of the liz 


bear, and is very near, tho' not exactly, the 


north pole of the world, 


Uu 2 POLE 


POL 


POLE ef glaſs (in Optics) is the thickeſt part 
of a convex, but the thinneſt of a concave 
glaſs ; and if the glaſs be truly ground, it 
will be exactly in the middle of its ſurface. 
This is ſometimes called te wertex of the 
glas. 

POLES of the ecliptic (in Aſtronomy) are points 

in the ſolſtitial colure 23 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes diſtant from the poles of the world; 
and through theſe all circles of longitude in 
the heavens do paſs, as the hour circles do 
through the poles of the equator, 

POLES of a dial, are the zenith and nadir of 
that place in which the dial would be a ho- 
rizontal one. 

POLE- axe, a battle- axe. 

POLE-cat, a wild cat, that ſtinks abomi- 
nablv. 

POL DAVIS, a kind of coarſe canvas uſed 
in packing up wares. 
POLE'MICAL, or POLE “Mic, belonging 

to controverſy, or diſpute. 

POLE”MICS (of N, G. of wokepaos 
war) diſputations, treatiſes, or diſcourſes 
about controverſial points. 

PO'LICY (of pollta, L. of worden, G. ei- 
vi! government, of 5X; a city) 1 the 
government of church or ſtate. 

2 craft, ſobtilty, or cunning minagement, 

POLICY of inſurance, an inftrument or writ - 
ing given by inſurers to make good the 

thing inſured, 

To POPLIS'T1 (of polio, L. to mike ſmooth) 

1 to make (ſmooth. 
2 to burniſh, or make bright. 
to civilize, or refine one's manners. 
POLLY FE (of pelirus, L. of polio to poliſh) 
1 frim, neat, ſpruce. 
2 £entee], accompliſhed. | 
POLITI, 1 of or belonging to politics. 
2 cnnnine, crafty, ſubrile. 

POLT' ViCAIL, belonging to policy, 

POLUTPCIAN, a ſtateſmen, one ſkilled in 

olities. 

POLITICS of ue, G. of wonteun 
tine) x the art of governing, 

2 policy, or adfrels, 
3 daoles that treat on the art of govern- 
ment. 

POUUTTURE. of petit, L. of polio to po- 
hib) 1 polrihing, er trimmtyg, 

2 neatneſs, palitenets. 

PCTV, tre art o government, 

FOLU. 1 tne. heed, 3 

2 the votes of electors for parliament 
men. 

To POI. I., 1 to ſuzve the head. 

2 to give one's vote for a member of par- 
lia ment. 

PO'LLARD, Tt a chovin, or chub-fiſh, 

2 bran with ſome meal in it. 
3 a ſpurious coin, Jong ſince prohibited, 
4 2 ee that has been uſually top'd, 


POL 


5 {among Hunters) a ſtag, or male deer 
that has caſt his head, 
To POLLU'TE (of polluo, L. of per and lu, 


or mar. 
2 to infe&, poiſon, or envenom. 
to violate, or break. 
POLLU'TION, uncleanneſs, 
POLLUTION no#urnal, an involuntary void. 
ing the ſemen in the night, during ſleep, 


tude in the fign Gemini, 
fellow. | | 
POLTRONNERY, cowardice. 


contrived to multiply ſounds, 


' POLY A'NTHOS (of wehre many, and n- 
0s; a flower) any plant bearing many flowers, * 
POLYCHRE'STON, G. (of me and yer- 


50; profitable) a ſovereign medicine for ma- 
ny diſeaſes. 
POLYC![/RO'NIOS, G. (of we and ge- 


for a long time. 

POLYEDRON (of wexvsdęa, G. of wk; 
many, and ba a baſe) a ſolid body conſiſt. 
ing of many ſides. 

POLNYVYGAMIST, one that hath more wires 
or huſbands than one at once. 

POLVYVYGAMIS TS, a ſect of heretics in the 

ſixteenth century, who held that it was 
lawful for a man to have as many wires a8 
he pleaſed, 

POLY”GAMY (of wokvyayun, G. of wo- 
Ave, and yajo; marriage) the having more 
wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time, 

POULYARCHY (of wonuagxia, G. of as 
Aug many, and agyn government) a govem- 
ment in the hands of many. 

PO”'LYGLOT (of wro\ug and Ana the 
tongue) that is in many languages, 

POLYGON (of wonuſwy;n;, G. of wiki 
many, and , an angle) ſignifies in ge- 
neral any figure that has many fides and 
angles, tho" no figure is called by that 
name, unleſs it have more than four d 
five angles, | 

Regular POLYGON, is that whoſe ſides and 
angles are all equal. 

Irregular POLYGON, is that whoſe ſides anl 


angles are unequal, 


1 POLYGON exterior (in Fortification) is the 


diſtance of one point of a baſtion from the 
point of another, reckoned all round the 
work. . 3 
POLYGON interior (in Fortification) is the 
diftance between the centres of any two ba- 
tions, reckoned all round as before. 
POLY'”GONAL numbers, are ſuch as are the 
ſums or aggregates of ſeries of numbers in 


arithmetical progreſſion, beginning vith 
Prog » ve HOON 


i. e. lav to waſh) x to defile, corrupt, 5 


PO/LLUX, a fix*d ſtar of the ſecond mag. 
PO'LTRON, F. a coward, or hen-hearted E 


POLYACOU'STICS (of cee many, and © 
ann, Of an, to hear) inſtrumens 


vo; time) a diſeaſe that afflits the patient | 


P 


POL 


unity 3 and fo placed that they repreſent 
the form of a polygon. 

P0'LY GRAM (of wonuygapupes, G. of wo- 
uu: many, and yeeujun a line) a geometrical 
figure, conſiſting of many lines. 

POLYHY!/MNIA (of oN, p, G. of cou 
and ue a hymn) one of the nine muſes, 
the preſident of hymns and ſongs play d on 
the lute, & c. 

POLY!MLOGY (of woxuneſia, G. of wonug 
and noſog a word) much talking. 

PLY/LOQUENT, talkative, full of talk. 

PLYNO/MIAL (of eroXvoryucc, G. of wo- 
zue many, and ovojua a name) having many 
names. 

POLYNOMIAL roots (in Algebra) are ſuch 
23 are compoſed of many names, parts, or 
members; as -H -c -A. 

POLYPE”TALOUS (of mou many, and 
mt/anoy a leaf) having many leaves. 

POLYPEY/TALOUS flowers (among Floriſts) 
are ſuch as conſiſt of more than fix diſtinEt 
flower leaves, 

POLYPHA/RMACAL (of wonupaguncg, 
C. of wokve and paguaxoy a medicine) 
abounding with medicines. 

POLYPHONES (of woxue and pay a voice) 
inſtruments to multiply ſounds. 

POUULYPODY (of wN %ονmé, G, of o 
many, and wg a foot) an herb that grows 
in an odd manner out of walls, trees, &c. 

POLY'-PTOTON, G. (of wokug and winlw 

to terminate) 1 that hath many caſes, 
or terminations, | 

2 a figure in rhetoric, in which ſeveral 
caſes of the ſame noun, or tenſes of the 
ſame verb, are uſed in the conjoined 
clauſes, 

PULYPUS,L. 1 a noli me tangere in the noſe, 
2 any ſort of animal or fiſh that has many 


feet, as a pourcontrel, &c. & 


a new-diſcovered animalcule, 

PO'LYPYRE!/NOUS (of arokug, and wuen- 
ne, of arvgog bread- corn) that hath plenty 

of corn. 

PULYPYRE/NOUS fruits (among Botaniſts) 
ſuch fruit either of trees or herbs as contain 
two or more kernels or ſeeds within them. 

POULYSCOPES (of wou many, and oxw- 
Te to view) multiplying glaſſes, or ſuch as 
repreſent to the eye one object as many. 

POLYSPA'STIUM (in Mechanics), See Pul- 


TÞ 

[OLYSYLLAYBICAL, belonging to a poly- 
yilable, | 

POLYSYLLABICAL echoes, are ſuch as re- 
peat many ſyllables, or words diſtinctly. 

PO'LYSY!/LLABLE (of H many, and 


ca ſyllable) a word that hath many 
ſyllables. | 


POLYSY-NDETON, G. (of ov; many, 
and guy, conjunttions) a figure in 


ſpeech that abounds with copulative con- 


JunQtions, 


PON 


PO'MACE (of pomaceum, L. of pomum an 
apple) the preſſings after making cyder, 
POM UM, L. a ſweet kind of ointment, 

formerly made of apples; whence its name, 

POMCUTRON, a kind of fruit ſomewhat 
like a lemon, 

To POME (of pommer, F. of pemum, L. an 
apple) to grow into a head. 

POME-paradiſe, the fruit generally called a 

Job- apple. 

POMEGRANATE, a round fruit, full of 
grains and kernels. 

POMI'FEROUS (of Ppomifer, L. of pomum an 
apple, and fero, L, to bear) bearing apples. 

POMUFEROUS plants (in Botany) ſuch as 
bear the largeſt fruit, covered with a thick 
rind, or bark, 

POMIFEROUS trees (among Botaniſts) are 
ſuch as have flowers on the top of their 
fruits, and their fruit ſhaped like an apple. 

PO'MMEL (of pommeau, F.) 1 a round ball 
on the top of a building. | 

2 the nob on a ſaddle, or the hilt of a 
ſword, &c, , 

To POMMEL, to bang, to maul, to beat 
ſoundly, 

POMP (of nr, G. oftentation) 1 ſtate, 

grandeur, 
2 pageantry, or triumphal proceſſion, 
3 the vanity of worldly things. 

PO'MPETS, printers ink-balls, wherewith 
they put the ink on the letter, 

POMPHOLYX, G. the ſoil that cometh off 
braſs, which is ſo light that it flieth up, 
and ſticketh to the roof and ſides of the 
work - houſe. 

FO/MPION, or PU'MPKIN, a large ſort of 
fruit of the nature of melons. 

PO'MPOUS (from pomp) ſtately, glorious, 
grand, 

POND, a pool of ftanding water. 

To PO/NDER (of pondero, L. of pondus a 
weight) to weigh, or conſider. 

PONDEROYSITY, great weight. 

PO'NDEROUS, 1 weighty, maſſy, ſub- 
ſtantial, | 

2 weighty, pithy. 

PO'NIARD (of poignard, F.) a dagger. 

PONTA'C, F. a ſort of wine. 

PONTAGE (of pontagium, L. of pont 2 
bridge) x a contribution for the repairing 
of bridges. 

2 a bridge - toll. | 

PO N TIF, or PO'NTIFEX (of pontifex, 

IL. a prelate) a prelate, or biſhop. 

PONTI'FICAL, belonging to a pontifex, or 
prelate, 

PONTVFICA'LIBUS, 1 pontifical ornaments, 
or that wherein a prelate performs divine 
ſervice. 

2 beſt apparel. 

PONTVVFICATE, the popedom, or the do- 
minions of the biſhop of Rome, 

PO'NTON, F. a bridge of boats, 

PO!NY, 


POR 


PONY, a little Scotch horſe. | 

POOL, a pond, or place of ſtanding water, 

POOP, the ſtern of a ſhip. | 

To POOP, to fart, or break wind down- 
ward, 

POOR, 1 needy, indigent, 

2 mean, pitiful, 
3 lean, meager. 
4 a word of pity, or kindneſs. 

POPE (of papa, L. father) a name anciently 
given to all biſhops ; but about the eleventh 
century, Gregory VII. ordered it to be pe- 
culiarly applied to the biſhop of Rome. 


PO/pEDOM, the dignity, or juriſdiction of 


the pope. | 

PO/PERY, the Romith religion. 

PO/PINGEY, or PO/PINJAY, a ſort of 
parrot of a greeniſh colour. 

PO/PLAR, the name of a tree, 

PO'PPY, the name of a plant, and its 
flower, 

PO”'PULACE, or POU'PULACY (of popu- 
lus the multitude) the multitude, the vul- 

or common ſort of people. 


gar | 
PO'PULAR, 1 of, or belonging to the com- 


mon people. 
2 epidemical, or general, : 
3 that courts the favour of the common 


people. | 
4 beloved by the people, 
POPULA/RITY, 1 the endeavouring to 


pleaſe the people. 
2 the populace, the mobile. 

+ To PO'PULATE (of populo, L. of populus 
the people) 1 to depopulate, to ſpoil, 
or lay waſte, 

2 to people, or ſtock a country, 

+ POPULA/TION, devaſtation, or laying 
waſte, 

PO'/PULOUS, full of people. 

PO'RCELAIN, or PO'RCELANE (of por- 
celaine, F.) 1 thechalky earth of which 
china ware 1s made, 

2 the ware itſelf, 

PORCH (of percbe, F. of porticus, L. of 

porta a door) a portico, or plazza, 

PO RCUPINE, a kind of creature armed with 


ſharp darts and prickles, reſembling writing 


pens. 

To PORE, to look cloſe. 

PORE (of woegeg, G. of eie to go through) 
a little hole in the ſkin through which 
ſweat and vapours paſs inſenſibly out of the 
body. 

PORES (in Philoſophy) are ſmall interſtices, 
i1paces, or vacuities between the particles of 
matter that conſtitute every body, or be- 
tween certain aggregates or combinations 
of them. 

PO/RIME 2 (of nr0g:42a, G. of rei to go 
through) is a theorem, or propoſition ſo eaſy 
to be demonitrated, that it is almoſt ſelf- 
evident; as that a chord is all of it with- 
in a ci cle, &c, 


POR 
+ PORISMA, O. (of ervgiC to get before 


hand) is a term uſed by geometrical wri 
to ſignify a kind of theorem, l the en 
of a corollary, which is dependant upon 
or deduced from ſome other theorem ny 
ready demonſtrated, 240 
+ PORVSTIC method (in Mathematics) is that 
which determines when, by what way, 
and how many different ways a 
may be reſolved. 4 oy 
POROSITY, a being full of pores; 
3 full of pores. ; 
RPHYRY (of woepueilng, O. of 
vga purple) a kind NE hd mixeble of 4 
purple colour, ſpotted with white, 
PO'RPOISE, a ſea-hog. 15 | 
. a kitchen utenſil for liquid 
things. 
PO'RRIDGE, ſoop, or pottage. 
PORT (of portus, L. of porta a gate) 1 a 
haven. where ſhips may ride in ſafety, 
2 a gate of a city. 
3 a hole for a great gun to ſhoot through, 
4 the larboard, or left fide of a' ſhip, 
5 red wine from Oporto, 
6 the court of the grand ſeignior, 
7 mien, or air. 
PORTABLE (of portabilis, L. of porto to 
carry) that may be carried. 
PORTAGE, or PO'RTERAGE, money 
paid for a porter's carrying goods, &c. 
PORTAL. (of portella, L. a dim. of porta a 


— 


two of a different bigneſs. 
2 a kind of arch of joiners work before a 
door. 


PORTCULLICE 3, 1 (in Fortification) ſg- 
or joined a-croſs one another, like an 


at the end of each bar with iron; theſe 
formerly uſed to hang over the gate-ways 


in caſe of a ſurprize, when the enemy 
ſhould come ſo ſoon, as that there was 
no time to ſhut up the gates: but now- 
a-days the orgues are more generally uſed, 
as being found much better. See Cue! 
2 one of the four marſhals, or purſuivants 
at arms. £8 
To PORTEND (of portends, L. of port 
to forebode, to ominate. 
PORTE NT, omen, or prodigy. 


ſome future event. 
PORT ER (of portator, L. of porta a doo 
1 a door- keeper. 
2 one who carries burdens. ere 
PORTER of the verge, one who carries 2 
white rod before the judges. 
PORT. Are, a compoſition of meal-powder, 


| 


gate) 1 a leſſer gate, where there are | 3 
nifies ſeveral great pieces of wood lad | : 


hariſon, and at the bottom it is pointed Wl 


of fortified places to be ready to let donn 


long before, and tendo to ſpread) to foretel, 


PORTE/NTOUS, ominous, or betokening WW 


ſulphur, and ſalt-petre, drove into 3 * 


POS 


of paper, to ſerve inſtead of a match to 


fire guns. ; | 
MORTGCLAIVE (of porteur a carrier, and 


laive a ſword, F.] one who carries the 

{word before a prince or magiſtrate. 
ORTGREVE, or PORTREVE, the 

chief magiſtrate in certain towns on the ſea- 


7100 It (of porta L. a gate) in Ar 
+ I 24, „„ WP 
grind, - a kind of gallery raifed upon 
arches, where people walk under ſhelter, 
It has ſometimes a ſoffit or cieling, but is 
more commonly vaulted, | 
WRTION (of Portio, L. of pars a part) 
1 a part, or ſhare, ? 
2 2 dowry, or what a woman gives her 
huſband in marriage. be | 
WRTLINESS, a grand, or majeſtic gate. 
WRTLY, ftately, majeſtic. 
MRTMA/NFLE, or PORTMANTEAU 
(of portmanteau, F.) a cloak-bag, to carry 
receſſaries in a journey. L : 
WRTMOTE, a court held in ſea-port 


towns, 
MRTRATTURE (of portrait, F.) a pifture, 
r repreſentation of a perſon or thing, 
MPORTRAY, 1 to draw, or paint. 
2 to ſet out in a lively manner, 


WRTSALE, 1 an outcry, or publaz ſale to | 


them that bid moſt, : 
2 a ale of fiſh as ſoon as it is brought in- 
to the harbour, 
WAUNE, It. an inſtrument of muſic, 
nate uſe of as a baſs to a trumpet, 
IE, a rheum in the head. 
1»POSE, to puzzle, or non- plus. 


TION (of poſitro, L. of ono to place) 


1 a diſpoſition, or ſituation. 
2 au affirmation, or ſtate of a queſtion, 
; lying, or diſpoſition, 
TION, otherwiſe called the rule of falſe, 
$a rule in arithmetic, wherein any num- 
ber is taken at pleaſure to work the que- 
tion by, inſtead of the number ſought 3 
ad ſo by the error, or errors found, we 
iu the number required. 
wo kinds, viz. ſingle, or double. 
% POSITION, is when there happens in 
de propoſition ſome partition of numbers 
uo parts proportional, and then at one ope- 
ation the queſtion may be reſolved, 
kl: POSITION, is when there can be 
bo partition in the n 
portion; therefore you muſt make a ſup- 
kbtion twice, proceeding therein according 
b the tenor of the queſtion, 
ITION (in Logic) is the ground-work 
non which an argument is founded, 


TION (in Philoſophy) is the property | 


if place, expreſſing the manner of any na- 
ul body's being in a particular place. 


5 WITIONAL, of, or belonging to poſi- 


don. 


ur (of Fefe, L. abſolute) 


The rule is of 


to make a 


POS 


1 abſolute, or certain, 

2 real, neither relative nor arbitrary, 

3 headſtrong, or opiniative. 
POSITIVE degree (in Grammar) the firſt de- 
gree of compariſon z which ſignifies the 

thing ſimply and abſolutely, without com- 

paring it with others. 

POSITIVE divinity, that which is according 
to the poſitions and tenets of- the fathers of 
the church, | ; 

POSITIVE guantities (in Algebra) are ſuch 
as are of a real and affirmative nature, and 
either have, or are ſuppoſed to have the af- 
firmative or poſitive ſign + before them, 
and is always uſed in oppoſition to the ne- 
gative quantities, which are defective, and 

have the ſign — before them. 

+ PO'SITURE, diſpoſition, or ſituation. 

PO SNET, a ſkillet, a kitchen utenſil. 

PO'SSE comitatus, L. (i. e. the power of the 
country) all the men that can bear arms in 
a country. | 

To POSSE'SS (of poſſideo, L. of pos, i. e. 

potis able, and ſedeo, q. d. habeo to hold) 
1 to own, or have in one's own uſe and 
poſſeſſion, 
2 to enjoy, or be maſter of, 
3 ” tranſport, or animate, as a paſſion 
oes. P 
4 to prepoſſeſs. 
5 to _— make one's ſelf maſter of. 
5 to occupy, or take up, 
7 to torment, or vex. 

 POSSE'/SSION, 1 actual enjoyment. 

2 an eſtate, in goods or lands, 

POSSE'SSIVE, belonging to, or implying 
poſſeſſion. 

POSSE/SSIVES (in Grammar) are ſuch ad- 

jectives as ſignify the poſſeſſion of, or pro- 
perty in ſome thing, 

POYSSET, milk turned with ale. | 

 POSSIBPLITY, a likelihood, a being pofe 
ſible, 

POY/SSIBLE (of pofſibilrs, L. of paſſum, to be 
able to effect) that may be, or that is like 
ly to come to pals. 

POST (of poſte, F.) 1 a ſtation, or place 

ſoldiers are to defend, 
2 the place where a man's work is. 
3 employment, or place, 
4 an expeditious way of travelling. 

| the meſſenger that carries letters. 

6 a piece of timber put into the ground, 

| Avanc d POST (in Military affairs) is a ſpot 
of ground, ſeized by a party to ſecure their 
front, and to cover the poſts that are be- 
hind them. 

To POST, 1 to place. | 
2 to enter an account from one book to 

another, 

POST, a Latin prepoſition, ſignifying after. 

PO/'STAGE, money paid for the carriage of 


letters and packeis by the poſt, 
| P by the po POST- 


— 


POS 


POST communion, the office ſaid after the 
communion at divine ſervice. 


To POST date, to after-date, or put a new | 


or falſe date. B37 

POST-diluvians (of poſt after, and diluvium 
the flood) thoſe generations of people fince 
the flood, : 

POST. office, an office for conveying letters, 
Ec. to any place, 

POSTE'RIOR (of poſterior, L. that cometh 

after) 1 that cometh or followeth after. 
2 after, later, worſe. 

POSTERIO”RIT'Y, a being or coming after, 

One's POSTE/RIORS, or POSTE'/RIOURS, 
the breech, or back - ſide. 

POSTE'RITY (of poſteritas, L. of paſterus 
that followeth after) 1 offspring, race, 
or they that ſhall come after. | 

2 future time, 

PO'STERN, F. a back-door, 

POSTERN (in Fortification) is a falſe door 
uſually made in the angle of the flank, and 
of the courtin, or near the orillons, for 
private ſallies. | 

PO'STHUME, ſub, a poſthumous child, or 
one born after its father's death. 

PO'STHUMOUS (of poſthumus, L. of poß 
after, and bumatus buried, or interred) 

1 born after the father's death, 
2 publiſhed after the author's death, 

+ PO'STIC (of peſticus, L. of poſt behind) 
that is behind, or on the backſide, | 
PO'STIL (of apaſfille, F.) a ſhort note, or ex- 

ſition. 

POSTVELER, he that writes poſtils. 

POSTIVLLION (of pofillon, F.) 1 he that 
rides upon one of the foremoſt of the 
coach- horſes. 

2 a poſt's guide, or fore- runner. 

POSTMERT'DIAN (of paimeridianus, L. of 
Peſt after, and meridies mid-day) paſt the 
meridian, or mid-day, in the afternoon. 

To PO'STPONE (of ee, L. of peſt be- 
hind, and pono to ſet) 1 to ſet behind, 
or make leſs account of. 

2 to leave, or neglect. 
3 to defer, or put off, till another time. 

POST SCRIPT (of poft after, and ſcribo to 
write) an addition, or ſomething added at 
the end of a letter, or other writing. 


PO'STULA'TE (of paſtulatum, L. of peſtulo 


to deſire) 1 a petition. 
2 à demand. 

PO'STULATES (in Mathematics) are ſuch 
ealy and ſelf-evident ſuppoſitions, as need 
no explanation, or illuſtration to render 
them intelligible z as that a right line may 
be drawn from one point to another, &c. 

POSTULA'TION, 1 a petition, or requeſt, 
2 a demand, 


PO'STURE, F. 1 the poſition of the body, 


2 ſtate, or condition. 
3 order, or diſpoſition. 


k 


PO'SY, or PO'SEY, 1 a device, or motto, 
2 


POU 


2 a noſegay, EA 

POT, 1 a veſſel to put li 

ler put liquor or other 
2 a certain meaſure, | 
6 Gr. — of head - piece. | 
-aſpes, a fixed ſalt, made chiefly 
. . * 
ABLE (of potabilis, L. of poto to drink) 
drinkable, that may be _ 

PO'TAGE, broth, or ſoop. 

PO'TANCE, or PO/TENCE, that ſtud in a 
watch, wherein the lower pevet of the 
verge plays, and one of the crown-wheels 
runs, | 


POTATO, an eatable root well known, : 


PO/TENCY, power, might. 

PO'TENT (of potens, L. of paſſum to be able) 
1 — do much. | 
2 puiſſant, mighty, powerful, 

PO'TENTATE (of potentat, F. of potenta- 
tus, L. dominion) a ſovereign prince, 

POTENTIAL. (of porentialis, L. of potis 
poſſible) a word uſed in oppoſition to actual. 

POTENTIAL cautery (in Surgery) is a com- 
poſition of ſoap lees, quick lime, &c. and 
ſo called becauſe it is not actual fire, 

POTENTIAL coldneſs (among Phyſicians) is 
a term applied to ſuch drugs, or medicines, 
as are not actually cold to the touch, but if 
taken inwardly, are capable of producing it. 

POTENTIAL mood (in Grammar) is that 
which fignifies a poſſibility, and is denoted 
by may, can, &c. | 

POYTION (of potio, L. of foto to drink) a 
phyſical mixture to drink, 

PO/TSHERD, a piece of a broken earthen 
veſſel, 

PO'TTAGE, See Potage. 

POTTER, a maker, or ſeller of earthen 


ware, 


PO'TTLE, a liquid meaſure containing tus 


quarts. 

POUCH, a bag, or ſerip. 

POUD, a boil, or ſwelling. 

POU/DER. See P owwder « 

POVERTY, indigence, or the being poor. 

POU'/LTERER, one that ſells poultry. 

POU'LTICE, or POU'LTIS, a cataplaſm, 
or external medicine of ſuch a conſiſtence 
as will eaſily ſpread upon a cloth, fo as not 
to run through, nor be very ſoon dry. 

POU/LTRY, a general name for all ſorts of 
fowls, eſpecially tame ones, 

POUNCE, 1 gum fandrach powder, uſed to 

make paper bear ink. 

2 (in Falconry) the talons, or claw of 2 
bird of prey. | : 
POUND, 1 an incloſure to keep in cattle 

diſtrained, or put in for any treſpaſs done 

by them. v5 
2 a weight uſed in England, being of two 
kinds, one equal to 16 ounces Awoirdu- 
pois weight, the other equal to 12 ounces 
Troy. , HP 3 2 
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3 a certain ſum uſed in accounting, being 
in England equal to 20 8. 
POUND Scotch, equal to 20 d. 
To POUND, 1 to beat in a mortar, 
2 to put into a pound, or incloſure. 
poUNDAGE, 1 one ſhilling in the pound, 
paid to the king for all merchandiſe im- 
ported, or exported, | 
2 the fee paid to the keeper of a pound for 
cattle, | 
4 the allowance given by the French king 
to the farmers of his revenues. 
To POUR, 1 to empty out of a veſſel. 
2 to rain very hard. | | 
3 to ſend a great number. 
pGURcONTREL. See Polypre, 
POURFI'L, as a face drawn in pourkil, i. e. 
a ſide-face. 
POURPA/RTY, a law word for diviſion, 
To POURTRA'Y, See To Portray, 
To POUT, to look ſurly, or gruff, 
POWDER 2 poudre, F.) any thing ground, 
or beaten ſmall, | 


POW'DER cheſts, boards joined together in 


form of a triangle, filled with gun-powder, 
pebble · ſtones, &c. they are ſet upon a ſhip's 
deck, and when the enemy hath boarded 
her, they are ſet on fire to clear the decks, 
POW'DER -ro0m, a room on board a ſhip 
where the powder is kept. 
POWER, 1 ability, or force. 
2 authortty. 
3 influence, | 
4 puiſſance, ſovereign, ſtate, or prince. 
5 a great deal, or grand quantity. 
6 leave, or permiſſion, 
7 (in the plural number) the natural facul- 
ties 


POWER of the country, See Poſſe comitatus, 

POWERS (in Algebra) are the reſults or 
products of a certain number of multiplica- 
tions, where the multiplier is the ſame 
number or quantity continually. 

POWERS (in Mechanics) are any thing ap- 
plied to any engine, therewith to move any 
weight, &c, they are fix in number, vis. 
the balance, lever, wheel, wedge, ſcrew 
and pulley, 3 

POWERS (in Pharmacy) are the reſult of a 
combination or union of the eſſential oil of 
any vegetable with ſpirit, by the interme- 
diation of Sal armoniac. 

POWERS (in Divinity) are the ſixth order, 
in the hierarchy of angels. 

POWT, 1 a fea-lamprey, 

2 a ſort of. bird. 

Pheaſant POWT, a young pheaſant. 

To POWT, 1 to look gruff, and ſurly. 
2 to thruſt out the lips. 

POX, the venereal diſeaſe, 5 

POY, a pole uſed by tope - dancers to poize 
themſelves with. | 

PO'ZZOLANA (of pozzolanc, F.) ſend found 
near Naples, of 


. 


* 
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PRA/OTIC, fab. the pratical part of any 


art or ſcience, 

PRA'CTICABLE, that may be done. 

PRA CTI CAL, or PRA C TIC, belonging ts 

tactice, the contrary of ſpeculative. 

PRA'/CTICE (of practica, L. exerciſe) 

1 aQual exerciſe. 

2 cuſtom, or uſage. 

3 way, or manner. 

4 the having clients, or patients, 
5 intrigue, or underhand dealing. 

PRACTICE (in Arithmetic). is a rule which 
expeditiouſly and commodiouſly anſwers que- 
ſions in the rule of three, when the fi: 
term is unity, or 1; and *tis ſo called from 
its readineſs in the practice of trade and 
merchandize. 

To PRA'CTISE, 1 to put into practice. 

2 to profeſs, or exerciſe a profeſſion. 

To PRACTISE »þ:n one, to tamper with 
him, to endeavour to draw him into one's 
intereſt, Ke. Gn 

PRAECOGNITA, L. (of pre before, and 
cegnitus known) things known before. 

PRAE'DATORY (of prædatorius, L. of pre- 
dator a robber) belonging to robbing, or pil- 

laging. 

PR AE/PUCE 2 (of præputium, L. the fore- 
ſkin) 1 the fore-ſkin that covers the 
head of the pens. | 

2 the fore-part of the clitorit in women. 

PRATER naturam, L. againſt nature. 

PRATOR, L. a kind of magiſtrate among 
the ancient Romans, 

PRA TO'RIAN, belonging to a prætor. 

PR/AZTO'RIUM, L. 1 the palace or court 
where cauſes were heard, and judgment 
given by the prætor. 

2 the general's tent, 
3 the king 's pavilion. 
PN TOR SHIP, the office, or dignity of a 


pretor. 

PRAGMA/TIC, or PRACMAPFTICAL 

(of , G. of mgarlw to drive) 
1 over buſy in other men's affairs, ſaucy, 
arrogant. 

2 practical, mechanical. 

PRAISE, commendation, or honour. 

To PRAISE, x to commend, ot cry up. 
2 to prize, or eſleem. 
3 to give thanks. 

PRATSER. See Appraiſer. 

To PRANCE, to throw up the fore-legs, as 
horſes do, a 

PRANK, a mad, or unlucky trick, 

To PRANK, 1 do trick, trim, or ſet of. 
2 to curb in the heed, 

To PRATE, to twittle-twattle, or talk too 
much, 

PRATIQUE, or PRA/CTIC, a licence to 
traffic granted to the maſter of a ſhip in the 
ports of Italy, upon a bill of health. 

To PRA\TTLE, to prate, or twittle-twattie, 

PRAYVITY (of previtas, C. of pravus crooks 
Xx | | | ed) 
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PRE 
ed) lewdneſs, naughtineſs, corruption of 
manners, , 


To PRAUNCE, See To Prance. 
PRAUN, or PRAWN, a little ſort of ſea- 
fiſh 


To PRAY, 1 to deſire, or beg of. 
2 to invoke, or call upon, 
PRA/YER, 1 deſire, or requeſt, 
2 a ſupplication to God. 
Common PRAYER, the public divine ſervice, 
To PREACH (of precher, F.) 1 to publiſh, 
or proclaim. 
2 to make a ſermon, 
+ to read a i cture to one. 
PREA/CHER, one who preaches. 
PRE-ADAMITES, 1 thoſe who are ſuppo- 
ſed by ſome to have lived before Adam, 
2 thoſe that are of that opinion. 
PREA'/MBLE (of preambule, F. of pre be- 
fore, and ambulo to go, L.) 1 a preface, 
or introduction to any diſcourſe, 
2 a tedious diſcourſe, 


PREBEND (of præbeo, L. to allow) a ſmall | 


living in a cathedral church. 
Sinple PREBENDS, are thoſe without a ju- 
riſdiction. 
PREBENDS with dignity, are ſuch as have 
juriſdiction joined with them. 
PRE BENDARV, he that enjoys a prebend. 
PRECA/RIOUS (of precarius, L. of precor to 
beg) 1 granted to one upon intreaty, to 
uſe ſo long as pleaſeth the party, and 
no longer. . 
2 at another's will and pleaſure. 
3 that may, or may not ſucceed, 
PRECAU'TION (of præcautio, L. of præ 
before; and cautio a caution) a caution uſed 
or given before hand, | 
To PRECAUTION, to forewarn, or give 
caution, | 
To PRECE'DF. (of praceds, L. of pre be- 
fore, and cedo to go) 1 to go firſt, or 
before. 
2 to excel, or ſurpaſs. 
PRECF/DENCE, or PRECE/DENCY, the 
talking place before another. 
PRECEDENT, 1 an example. 
2 on original writing to draw another by. 
P\TCEDENT beet, a book containing pre- 
cedents, or draughts for attorneys, &c. 
PRECELLENCE, or PRECE'LLENCY (of 


pre? above, and cells to excel, L.) excellency | 


above anther thing. 
PRECENTOR (of præcentor, L. of pre be- 


tore, and caro to ſing) the chanter, or he 


that begins the tune in a cathedral church. 
PRE'CEPT {of preceptum, L. of præciſio to 
5 teach or command) 1 a leſſon, or in- 
fruction. 
2 a rule. 
3 a commandment, or law. 
4 an order of a judge, or a ſummons to ap- 


pear, 
PRECE'PTIVE, of, or belonging to a precept. 


PRE 


| PRECE/PTOR (of precepter, L., of rs and 


capio to take) a tutor; teacher, or maſter 


ſeſſed by the templars. 
PRECESSION (of præcgſſo, L. of pre before, 


fore. 

PRECESSION of the equinaxes (in Aſtrono- 
my and Chronology) is the differences of 
time by which thy, ene in each year 
precede the time "of their happening in the 
laſt ; for becauſe of the retrogreſſion of the 
equinoCtial points in the heavens, the ſun 
will meet, andenter them every year ſooner 
than he did the laſt, This regreflive mo- 
tion of the points, is but about 50 ſeconds 
per annum, which is not quite 4 ſeconds in 
time, and therefore not ſenſible but in the 
courſe of many years, | 

PRECINCT (of præcinctus, L. of pre and 

cingo to ſurround) 1 a parcel of land ſur- 
rounded by ſome hedge, river, &c. 
2 bounds, or extent of juriſdiction. 
PRE/C!OUS (of prone, L. of pretium the 
price given for a thing) i coſtly, of great 
price and value, dear, ſumptuous, 
2 rare, excellent, 
PREY/CIPICE (of precipitium, L. of præcipito 
to tumble down headlong) 1 a ſteep place, 
a downright pitch or fall, | 
2 danger, or difficulty, 
3 misfortune, or diſgrace, 
| PRECVPITANT, 1 violent, haſty, rapid, 
hurrying. | 
2 dangerous. 

PRECIPITANT (with Chemiſts) is a term 
applied to any liquor, which being poured 
upon a diſſolution, precipitates the matter 

that is difſolved, 

PRECT”PITATE (of præcipitatus, L. of præ- 
crpitium a precipice) raſh, over-haſty, un- 
adviſed. 


applied to any ſubſtance that is precipitated 

out of any diſſolution. 

To PRECIPITATE, 1 to caft headlong. 

2 to hurry too much, 

3 (in Chemiſtry) to cauſe the matter that is 
diſſolved in any menſtruum to fall to the 
bottom. | 

PRECIPIT.Y\TION, 1 hurry, raſtneſs, too 

great haſte, 

2 (in Chemiſtry) is the falling to the bot- 
tom of any body that was ſuſpended in 

ſome menſtruum. 

PRA'CIPITIUM (of præcipitium, L. 3 
precipice) a puniſhment inflicted on erimi- 
nals, by caſting them from ſome precipice, 
or high place. 

PRECUPITOUS, raſh, over-hafty, 

PRE/CIPUT (in Juriſprudence) is an advan- 

tage pertaining to any one in a thing that 


is to be divided. 
. PRE- 


PRECE/PTORIES, benefices anciently poſ.. 


and cedo to go) an advancing or going be- 


PRECIPITATE (with Chemiſts) is a tem 


PRE 


' PRECI'SE (of prects, F.) 1 exact, or deter- 


mined. 


2 ſcrupulous, or ſuperſtitious. 


3 finical, or affected. 
PRECI'SENESS, 1 exactneſs. 
2 2 ſtiffneſs, formalneſs. 
3 finicalneſs, affectedneſs. 


PRECI'SIAN, one that is over 


oint of religion. 


Q 
ſcrupulous in 


To PRECLU!DE (of præcludo, L. of pre 
and cludo to ſhut) to ſhut, or ram up, that 


one cannot enter or paſs, 


To PRECO"GITATE (of præcegito, L. of 
| fre before, and cegito to think) to preme- 


ditate, or think before hand, 


PRECOGNVTION, fore-knowledge. 
To PRECONCEVVE (of pre before, and 
concipio to conceive) to take up an opinion 


or conception before hand. 


- PRECONCE/PTION, a notion, &c. taken 


up before hand. 


PRECONISA/TION (in the confiſtory of 
Rome) is a declaration or propofition made 

by the cardinal-patron of a perſon nomi- 
nated by ſome prince to a prelateſhip. 

To PRECONVSE, to make a report in the 
pope*s conſiſtory, that the party preſented 

to a benefice is qualified for the ſame. 

To PRECONSI'GN (of pre before, and con- 


ſgno, L. to confign or make over) to make 


over before hand, 


PRECONTRA/CT (of pre before, and con- 
tractus, L. a bargain or contract) a former 
bargain, or one made before hand. 


meſſenger ſent before hand. 
pillaging or plundering. 


PREDECE/SSORS, anceſtors, 
or thoſe that went before. 


To PREDE'STINATE (o 


come after. 


appointing, 


all oppoſition, 


before hand, 


PRECU'/RSOR (of precurſor, L. of pre be- 


fore, and curro to run) a fore-runner, or 


PREDATOR (of prædatorius, L. of præ- 
dator a robber) of, or belonging to robbing, 


PREDECE/SSOR (of predeceſſeur, F.) one 
that was in a place or office before one. 
fore-fathers, 


PREDESTINA/RIAN, one that believes or 
maintains the doctrine of predeſtination. 

F prædeſtino, L. 

of pre before, and dgſtino to order, or ap- 

point) to decree or ordain before what ſhall 


PREDESTINA/TION, a fore-ordaining or 


PREDESTINATION (in Divinity) a judg- 
ment or decree of God, whereby he has 
reſolved from all eternity, to ſave a certain 
number of perſons, hence called ele&, 

PREDESTINA'TION, is ſometimes uſed to 
lignify a concatenation of ſecond cauſes ap- 
pointed by providence, by means whereof 
things are brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſi- 
ty, contraty to all appearance, and maugre 


PREDETERMINA/TION, I a determining 


PRE 
| 2 (with Schoolmen) that concurrence of 


mines them in all their actions both good 
and bad. 

To PREDETERMINE (of pre before, and 
determino to determine) to determine, or ap- 
point before hand. 

PRE DIAL rythes, are ſuch as are paid from 
things growing from the ground only. 

PRE DICABLE (of pre and dico, L. to ſpeak) 
1 that may be told or ſpoken of abroad. 
2 (in Logic) a general quality, or epithet 

that may be applied to different ſuhjects. 

PREDICABLES (in Logic) are termed uni- 
verſals, and are five in number, viz. genus, 
ſpectes, proprium, differertia, and acciders, 

PREDVCAMENT, a rank, claſſis, or or- 
der of beings, or ſubſtances, ranged accord- 
ing to their natures. 

PREDI'CAMENTS (with Logicians) are ten 
in number, viz. ſubſtance, accident, quan- 
tity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, the 

ſituation of bodies as to place, their dara- 
tion as to time, and their 4abir or external 
appearance, 

PREDI'CAMENT, paſs, condition, ſtate, 

PREDICAME/NNTAL, of, or belonging to a 

_ predicament, 

PRE/DICANT (of predicans, L. of pre be- 
fore, and dico to ſpeak) preaching, 

PREDICANT frtars, are ſuch as are allow- 

ed to preach, | 

To PREDICATE (of prædico, L. of pre 
before, and dico to ſpeak) to publiſh, cry, 

or preach up. | 

PREDICATE, the latter part of a logical 

propoſition, or that which is affirmed of 

the ſubje&, as. when we ſay Solomon was a 

wiſeman, the word 2viſeman is called the 

predicate, becauſe it is affirmed of the ſub- 
je, Solomon. | 

To PREDICT (of prædico, L. of pre be- 

fore, and dico to ſpeak) to propheſy, or 

foretel things to come. 

PREDVCTION, a propheſy, wr foretelling 

of a thing. 

To PREDISPO SE (of pre before, and diſpono 

to diſpoſe) to diſpoſe before hand. _ 

PREDOU"MINANCY, or PREDOYMI- 

NANTNESS, a being predominant, an 

over-ruling quality, having ſome ſuperio- 

rity over ſome other, 

PREDO"MIN ANT, F. over-powering or 

chief. 

To PREDO'MINATE (of prædami nor, L. of 

| free and dominor to bear rule) to over-power, 
or bear rule, | 

PRE DV, a ſea-word for ready. 

PRE-ELF/CTED (of pre before, and electus, 

L. choſen) choſen, or elected before. 

PRE-ELECTION, an election made before 


; 


hand. | 
PRE-F/ILTINENCE, or PREB /MINENCE 


(of praeminentia, L. of pre and eminentia 
X * 2 eminent) 


God which makes men act, and deter- 


PRE 


eminent) an advantagious quality, or degree 
above others, 

PRE-EMINENT, above the reſt. 

PRE-E/MPTION (of preemptio, L. of pre 
before, and emo to buy) a buying before 
others, 

PATE'NING (among Naturaliſts) the action 
of birds, in eleaning, compoſing and trim- 
ming their feathers, to enable them to glide 
more eaſily through the air. 
2E-ENGA/GED, engaged before hand. 

PRE-ENGA/GEMENT), au engagement, or 
promiſe made before hand. 

To PRE. EXIST (of pre before, and exiſto 
to exiſt) to exiſt, or have a being before. 
RE-EXVSTENCE, the fate of a thing 
actually in being before another, 


PRE-EXVSTENT, exiſting, or being before 


another, | 
PREFACE (of prefatio, L. of pre before, 
and fari to ſpeak) 1 the beginning or 
entrance into a diſcourſe, 
2 a ſpeech preparatory to a book. 
To PREUFACE, to make a prefatory intro- 
dation to a diſcourſe. 
PRE"FATORY, pertaining to a preface. 
PRET ECT, a Roman magiſtrate. 
PRE/FECTURE, the government or chief 
rule of a city or province, 
To PREFER (of prefero, L. of pre and fero 
to carry) 1 to eſteem above, or ſet 
more by. | 
2 to 2diance, or promote, 
3 to bring in, ſpeaking of a bill or indit- 
ment at law, 
PREFERABLE, that is to be preferred, or 
made choice of before another. 
PRE'TERENCE, 1 the value, or eſteem of 
one thing above. another, 
2 the choice, 
PREFE/RMENT, 1 advancement, or pro- 
motion. 
2 place, or employ, 
denefi e, or church living. 
To PREFUGURATE, or to PREFIU'GURE 
(of pra fizurs, L. of pre, and figuro to fa- 
thin) to repreſent by a type or figure. 


To PREFIX (of prefige, L. of pre before, | 


and Ago to fix) 1 to ſix, or put before. 
2 to nominate, or appoint, 
FRE'GNANCY, or PRE/GNAN'TNESS, 
1 2 being great with child. 
2. ſhorpneſs, or ſubtilty. 

PREGNANT (of pregnant, L. of fre 
and the antiq. verb geno, i, e. gigno to 
b-get) x with child, | 

2 ſharp, ſubtile. 

3 ſtrong, fercible. 

4 inrallibie, 

5 (with Botanifts) full, as a bud, ſeed, or 
kernel thit is ready to ſprout. 

PREGUSTA' TION (uf preguſtatio, L. of 


pre befoie, and gu/to to taile) taſting be- | 


fore hand, 


PRE 


To PREJU'DGE (of prejudice, L. of fre 
before, and judico to judge) 1 to judge 
before. 

2 to gueſs, or divine, i 
PRE IU DICAT E (of præjudicatus, L. of pre. 

Jredico to judge before hand) x prejudged, 
or judged before. ' 

2 proceeding from prejudice, 
PRE/JUDICE (of præjudicium, L. of pre be · 
| ore, and judico to judge) 1 a raſh judge 

ment before the matter is duly conſidered, 
or heard, 

2 prepoſſeſſion, a falſe notion of opinion of 
any thing conceived without a previous 
due examination thereof, 

3 injury, hurt, damage. 

To PRE/JUDICE, 1 to injure, or hurt, 

2 to prepoſſeſs, or bias a perſon in his opi- 
nion of another, 

PREJUDVCIAL, injurious, hurtful. 

EP 'LACY, the dignity or office of a pre- 
ate, 

PRE'LATE (of prelatus, L. of præferor to 
be preferred) one that has a great dignity in 
the church. 

PRELATE of the garter, the firſt officer of 
that noble order, and as ancient as the or- 
der itſelf. | 

TRI Is of, or belonging to pre- 

ates. 

PRE/LATURE, or PRE'/LATESHIP, the 
ſtate, office, or dignity of a prelate. 

PRELECTION (of prælectis, L. of pre be. 
fore, and lego to read) a leſſon or lecture, 
a reading to others. | 

PRELIBA'/TION (of prelibatro, L. of pre 
before, and libo to taſte) a fore-taſte, 

PRELI"MINARIES, F. (of pre before, 
and /imen a threſhold, L.) 1 thoſe things 
that go before the main matter, 

2 the fiſt Reps in a negociation, or other 
important buſineſs, 

A PRELY/'MINARY, ſomething to be exa- 
mined, diſpatched or determined, before an 
affair can be decided, or treated of tho- 
roughly and to purpoſe. 

PRELUDE (of præludium, L. of pre before, 

and ids to play) 1 the preparatory notes 
of muſicians before they begin to play, 
a voluntary, a flouriſh, 

2 an entrance into a buſineſs. 

To PRELUDE, to flouriſh before, to make 
a prelude, to play an irregular air off hand, 
to try if the inſtrument be in tune, and to 
lead into the piece to be played. 

PRELU'D1O, It. (in Muſic) a prelude, much 
the ſame as an overture. - 

+ PRELU/DIOUS, preparatory. 

PRE/'MATU'RE (of proematurus, L. of pre 
before, and maturus ripe) 1 ripe before 
others, or before its uſual time, or ſea- 
ſon, | 

2 over-haſty, untimely, or too ny RE 


PRE 


EPMATU'RENESS, or PREMATU/RI- 
m—_ early ripeneſs, 2 ripeneſs before the 


time. 

To PREME!”DITATE (of præmeditor, L. 
of pre before, and meditor to meditate, 
or think upon) to muſe and think of a thing 
before hand. 

PREMEDIT A/TION, the action of preme- 
ditating. 5 

To PREMISE, o ſpeak or treat of before 
by way of introduction. . 

PREMISES (of promiſes, F.) 1 things ſpo- 

ken of before. 

2 lands, houſes, or things belonging thereto, 

3 (in Logic) the twp firſt propoſitions of a 
ſyllogiſm. 2 * 

PREMIUM (of præmium, L. a reward) 

1 a reward, or recomprne 

2 (in cm—— that ſum of money given 
to an inſurer, for the inſuring the ſafe re- 
turn of a ſhip, or merdhandize. 

To PREMOUNISH (of præmoneo, L. of pre 
defore, and moneo to a iſh) to forewarn, 
or to give warning afore hand, 

PREMONITION, a giving warning afore 


hand, | 
To PREMO'NSTRATE (of præmonſtro, L. 
of pr before, and monſtro to ſhew) to fore- 


ſhew, 

PREMO'NSTRA TE/NSES, an order of re- 
gular canons obſerving the rules of St. 
Auſti | 


PREMOYTION (a ſchool tem) the action of 
co-operating with the creature, and deter- 
mining him to act. 

Plyfcal PREMOTION (with Schoolmen) is 
a complement of the active power whereby 
it paſſes from the fir® to the ſecond act, 
1, e, from a compleat, and next power to 
the action. 

2 IRE, 1 impriſonment and loſs of 

$000. ; | 
2 trouble, or inconvenience. | 

To run one's ſelf into a PREMUNIRE, to tak 
a ready courſe to involve one's ſelf in trouble 
and perplexity. 

PREMUNUTION (of præmunitio, L. of pre 
defore, and munio to fortify) a fortifying be- 

fore hand, 

To PRENO'MINATE (of pranomino, L. 
of pre before, and nomino to name) to 
name before hand. 

PRENOMINA/TION, a nominating, or 
naming before, | 
PRENOYTION (of prænotio, L. of pre be- 
fore, and oſco to know) a foreknowledge, 
or preconception. 

PREO'CCUPANCY, prior poſſeſſion. 

PREO'CCUPATED, poſſeſſed before another. 

PREO/CCUPA/TION (of præoccupatio, L. 

of pre before, and occupo to hold) 1 a 
poſſeſſing, or enjoying before, 
2 prepoſſeſſion, or prejudice, 


PRE 

| +'To PREO'MINATE (of pre and aur, L. 

to preſage) to prognoſticate, or preſage. 

To PREORDAIN (of præordino, L. of pre 
before, and ordino to ordain) to ordain be- 
fore hand. | 

PREO/RDINATE, ordained before. 

PREORDINA'TION, an ordaining before. 

PREPARATION (of preparatio, L. of præ. 

paro to prepare) I a preparing, or ma- 
king ready before hand. 

2 proviſion made for ſome ente rprize, or 
deſign. 

3 (in Pharmacy) the way or method of 
compounding, or ordering medicines for 
ſeveral uſes, 

PREPA/RATIVE, ſerving to prepare. 

PREPA\RATORY, by way of preparation; 

To PREPARE (of præparo, L. of pre be- 

fore, and paro to make ready) 1 to get 
or make ready, to provide. 

2 to fit, or fit up. | 

3 to diſpoſe a perſon to do a thing. 

 PREPE'NSED (of præpenſus, L. of pre be- 
fore, and penſo to weigh) forethought, or 
premeditated, | 

PREPONDERANCE, 1 an outweighing. 

2 a pondering, or conſidering before hand, 

To PREPO'NDERATE (of præpondero, L. 

of pre and pondero to weigh) 1 to out- 
weigh, or to weigh down. 

2 to be of greater worth, or value. 

3 to weigh in mind, to deliberate, or 
conſider, 

PRE POSITION (of prepofitio, L. of pre 
before, and porn to put) one of the eight 
parts of ſpeech, ſo called becauſe ſet before 
a noun, &c, 

PREPO'SITOR (of præpoſitor, L. ſet over) 
a ſcholar appointed by the maſter to over- 
look the reſt, 

To PREPOSSE'SS (of pre before, and poſ- 
fideo to poſſeſs) to prevent, bias, or fill one's 
mind with prejudice. 

PREPOSSE'/SSION, prejudice, or being 
biaſſed. 


præ before, and poſterus the laſt) 1 topſy- 
turvy, confuſed, beginning at the wron 
end, over-thwart. 
2 croſs - grained, peeviſh, fretful. 
3 quite contrary. 
4 preternatural. 
5 unſeafonable, that cometh not in its due 
ſeaſon, | 
PRE/PUCE (of præputium, L, the foreſkin) 
the fore-ſkin of the penis. 
PRERO”GATIVE (of prerogativa, L. of 
præ before, and rego to demand) 1 a pre- 
eminence above others, a ſpecial privi- 
lege. 
2 a precedence in giving votes, 
3 privilege, gift, or advantage. 


| Kirg's PREROGATIVE, that power 24 


privilege 


PREPO'”STEROUS (of prepefterus, L. of 


LY 
F 
- 


P: R-'E, 
privilege that the king hath over, not on- 
y other perſons, but over the ordinary 
courſe of the common law. : 

Archbiſpop's PREROGATIVE, a ſpecial 
pre-eminence which the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York have in certain caſes 
above ordinary biſhops. . 

PREROGATIVE court, a court belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, wherein 
wills are proved, &c. 

PRE'SA, It. (in Muſic) a character called a 
repeat. | 

To FRESA'GE (of preſagium, L. of pre and 
ſagio, to know preciſely) 1 to fignify 
before hand. ; 

2 to gueſs, or foretel, _ 

PRESAGE, a fign, or omen. 

PRE/SBYTER (of eco ellięoc, G. of te- 
eng an old man) 1 an elder, an ancient 
or honourable perſon. 

2 a prieft, or elder of the church, 
PRESBYTE/RIAN, of, or belonging to the 
preſbyterians, or their principles. | 
PRESBYTF/RIANISM, the principles, &c. 

of the preſbyterians. 

PRESBYTERIANS, a party of nonconfor- 
miſts, ſo called from their admitting of 

lay-elders into their church government. 

PRESBY'TERY, 1 elderſhip, prieſthood, 
2 church government by elders. 

3 an aſſembly of the order of preſbyterians 
with lay elders for the exerciſe of church 
diſcipline. 

PRESBY'TTA, G. dimneſs of ſight in things 
nigh at hand. | 

PRE SCIENCE (of præſcientia, L. of pre be- 
fore, and ſcio to know) fore- knowledge, 
that knowledge that God has, or is ſup- 

ſed to have, of things to come. 

To PRESCRUBE (of præſcribo, L. of pre 
before, and ſcribo to write) to order, or ap- 
point, 

PRE/SCRIPT (of præſcriptum, L. of pre, 
and ſcribo to write) an order. 

PRESCRI/PTION, I ordering, or appointing. 
2 limiting, or determining. 

3 {among Phyſicians) the act or art of aſ- 
ſigning a proper and adequate remedy to 
a diſeaſe, 

PRESENCE (of ræſentia, L. of pre before, 

and ſum to be) rt a being preſent in a 
lace, 
2 in fight, or at hand, 

3 mien, air, looks. | 

PRESENCE of mird, readineſs of wit, 

PRESENT, adj. (of præſens, L. of pre be- 
fore, and ſum to be) 1 not abſent, 

2 in the time wherein we live, 
3 that performs its office preſently. 

PRESENT terje of a verb (in Grammar) is 
that which ſpeaks of the time that now 
is, as / evyite, 

PRESENT ſub. a free gift, 

To PRES-NT, 1 to offer, or give a gift, 
2 to level at, 


q 


PRE 


3 to name to a benefice, 
4 to act, or repreſent, 
5 to bring an information againſt one. 
PRESEN TA NEO Us (of preſentaneur, I., 
of preſens preſent) preſent, effectull. 


| PRESENTA'TION the act of preſenting, 


2 (in Canon Law) the act of a patron no- 
minating and offering his clerk to the bi. 
ſhop or collator, to be inſtituted in a be- 

.  nefice, | 

PRESENTEE, the clerk that is preſented 

by the patron. | 

PRE'/SENTLY, juſt now, in a moment, 

PRESE'NTMENT, 1 a mere denunciation 

of the jurors, or ſome other officer con- 
cerning an offence, ; 

2 the acting, or repreſenting. 


\ 


PRESERVA!TION (of preſervatio, L. of 


praſervio to help) a keeping, or preſerving, 


PRESE/RVATIVE, 1 ofa preſerving qua- 


ty. 
2 . 0m uſe of to prevent a diſ- 


E. 
To PRESERVE, 1 to keep, to guard, or 
defend from miſchief, 2 f 


2 to order fruits, &Cc. as confectioners do. 


PRESERVER, 1 a guardian, or keeper. 
2 (in the plural number) a ſort of ſpeQtacles, 
To PRESVUDE (of præfides, L. of pre a- 
bove, and ſedeo to be placed) 1 to be the 
chief ruler. 
2 to overſee, or have the care or manage- 
ment of, ; | 
PRESIDENCY, the place of a preſident. 
PRE/SIDENT (of præſes, or præſident, I.. 
of præ ſideo to preſide) x a governor, or 
__ overſeer, 
2 (in Law) the king's lieutenant of a pro- 
vince, #+ 
3 an example, or pattern, See Precedent, 
Lord PRE!/SIDENT (of the King's Council) 
a great officer of the crown, whoſe office is 
to attend on the king, to propoſe bulinels 
at the council board, and to report the ſe - 
veral tranſactions managed there. 85 
PRESVDIAL, F. a ſpecial court of judica- 
ture in France, ö 1920 
To PRESS (of preſſer, F.) 1 to thruſt, or 
9 —. — 
2 to crowd, or throng. 
3 to haſten. 
4 to urge, or be earneſt with. 
to force ſeamen on board the navy. 
A PRESS (of preſſe, F.) 1 a machine, or 
inſtrument for preſſing. 544 8 
2 a crowd, or throng. c 
To PRESS upon the bead (with Horſemen) a 
horſe is ſaid ſo to do, when either thro 
the ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardovr 
to run too much a-head, he ſtretches bis 
head againſt the horſeman's hand, refuſes 
the aid of the hand, and withſtands the 
effects of the bridle. 


To PRESS a horſe forward, is to aſſiſt = | : Z, 


2 arrc 
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or heir 
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2 


PRE 
wich the calves of the legs, or to ſpur him [ 
to make him go on. 


PRE/SSURE (of preſſura, L. br ck preſs, 
on 


or fink down) 1 grief, 
lamity. 
2 oppreſſion. 1 F 
3 (with the Carteſians) a\ kind of motion 
imagined to be impreſſed and propagated 
through a fluid medium, 


3 Or Ca» 


PREST, F. a duty in money to be paid by | 


the ſheriff, upon his account in the exche- 
quer, or for money left in his hands. 
PREST -money, an earneſt money given com- 
monly to a ſoldier when he is liſted, 
PREST A!'TION - money, a ſum paid annual- 
ly by arch- deacons and other dignitaries to 
their biſhop, | 
PRE!STER, G. (of nb to burn) a meteor, 
conſiſting of an exhalation thrown from the 
clouds downwards, with ſuch violence as 
that it is ſet on fire by the colliſion. 
PRESTE'SA (in Riding Academies) fignifies 
readineſs, and imports the diligence of a 
horſe in working in the manage. 
PRE'STIGES, F. (of præſtigiæ, L. deluſions) 
deluſions, impoſtures, fallacies, deceits. 
PRESTIGIA'TION, a juggling, or deceiv- 


ing. | 

PRESTIGIOUS, deceitful, after a juggling 
manner. 

PRE'SSTIMONY (in the Canon Law) a fund 
or revenue ſettled by a founder for the ſub- 
ſitence of a prieſt, without being erected 

into any title of benefice, e „ prebend, 
or priory, nor ſubject to any but the patron 
and thoſe he appoints, | 

PRESTI"SSIMO, It. (in Mufic) ſignifies ex- 
treme faſt or quick, 

PRE'STO, It, (in Muſic) ſignifies faſt or 
quick, | 

PRESTO (with Jugglers) a word uſed in their 
pretended conjurations, and fignifies quickly. 

To PRESUME (of præſumo, L. of pre be- 

fore, and ſumo to take) 1 to think, or 
imagine. | 

2 to hope, to truſt, _ 

3 to have too good an opinion of, 

4 to take too much upon one, to be proud, 
inſolent, bold, ſaucy. 

PRESUMPTION, 1 conjecture, gueſs, o- 

pinion. 
2 arrogance, or pride. | 

Violent PRESUMPTION (in Law) is often 
admitted as a full proof, as when a perſon 

is found dead in a houſe, a perſon is 
ſeen to come out with a bloody ſword, and 
-n 8 perſon was at that time in the 

ouſe, 


Prbable PRESUMPTION (in Law) is that 


which has but a ſmall effect. 
PMESU'MPTIVE, ſuppoſed, or preſumed. 
PRESUMPTIVE heir, is the next relation, 
cr heir at law to a perſon who is to inherit, 
PRESU'MPTUOUS, 1 proud, haughty. 
2 | 


* 


| wailing. 


PRE 
2 adventurous, daring, 


vain, empty. 


3 ty 
To PRE'SUPPOWSE (of preſappeſer, F. of 


pre before, and ſuppono, L. to put) to ſup- 

poſe before hand. 

as 4 a en a ſuppoſing before 

and. 

PRETENCE, 1 opinion, or conceit. 

2 pretext, colour, appearance. : 

To PRETE/ND (of prætendo, L. of præ be- 

fore, and endo to ſpread) 1 to uſe a 
pretence, or make as if, 

2 to imagine, or believe. 

3 to aſſert, affirm, or maintain, 

PRETENDER, 1 a diſſembler, or one that 

arrogates to himſelf what does not belong 
to him. 

2 a competitor, or candidate, 

PRETENSION, 1 claim, or laying claim to. 
2 defign, or purpoſe. | 
3 hope, or expectation. 

PRE/TER, or PRE/TERIT (of præteritus, 
L. paſt) an inflexion of verbs expreſſing the 
time paſt, 

PRETERIMPE'/RFECT tenſe (in Grammar) 
ſignifies the thing not perfectly paſt, as, 1 
did hear, 

PRETERTTION (of preteritio, L. of præ- 

tereo to paſs over) 1 a paſſing by, or 
over. 

2 (in Rhetoric) a figure when the orator 
ſeems to paſs by, or unwilling to declare, 
that which he nevertheleſs infiſts upon 
at the ſame time, 

PRETERMISSION (of pratermiſſio, L. of 


Prætermitto to omit) an omitting, leaving 


out, or letting a thing paſs. 


To PRETERMIT, (of prætermitto, L. of 


pre ond mitto to let alone) to omit, paſs by, 
or neglect, 

PRETERNAY/TURAL (of præter beſide, 
and natura nature) beſide, or out of the 
courſe of nature, extraordinary. | 

PRETERPERFECT terſe (in Grammar) a 
tenſe that ſignifies the time more than per- 
tary paſt, with this ſign bad, as 1 bad 
read, | 

PRETE/XT (of pretextus, L. a pretence) a 
pretence, a colour, a cloke. 

PRE'T'TY, adj. 1 handſome, beautiful. 

2 pleaſant, or agreable. 
3 merry, agreeable. 
4 it is often ſpoken by way of contempt or 
86 
PRETTY, adv. 1 fo fo, indifferent. 
2 tolerable, paſſable. ; 

To PREVAIL (of pravaleo, L. of pre and 
valeo to be of force) to have the advantage 
over, to be of greater forte. 

PREUVALENCE, or PRE'VALENCY (of 
prevalentia, L. of prævaleo to prevail) a 
being prevalent, or of a prevailing nature. 

PRE AlENT, effectual, powerful, pre- 


To 


PREY (of preye, F.) x whatever is taken 


PRI 


To PREVARICATE (of prevaricer, I., to | 


ſham) 1 to play faſt and looſe, to make 
a thew to do a thing and to do clean 
contrary. 

2 (in Law) to plead by colluſion, to betray 
one's cauſe to the adverſary. 

PREVARICATION, 1 colluſion, foul play 

in pleading. : 

2 a ſecret abuſe committed in the exerciſe 
of a public office, : 

PREVARICA/TOR, 1 a betrayer of his 
client's cauſe, a ſham, a falſe dealer, a 
ſnuffler, a waiter for booty. 

2 (at the univerſity of Cambridge) the ſame 
as Terre filius in Oxford; he that 
makes an ingenious ſatyrical commence- 
ment ſpeech, reflecting on the miſde- 

'  meanors of the principal members. 

+ PREVENIENT (of præveniens, L. of 

prævenio to prevent) that prevents. 

To PREVE'NT (of prævenio, L. of pre 
before, and venio to come) x to come 
before, ; 

2 to anticipate, or obviate. 

3 to hinder, or keep off. 

4 to get the ſtart of, 

PREVENTION, 1 a hinderance. 

2 a ſtepping in before; 

PREVE/NTIONAL full-moon (in Aſtrono - 

my) the full- moon that comes before any 

great moveable feaſt, vr planetary aſpect. 

PREVENTIVE, * to prevent. 

PRE/VIOUS (of prævins, L. that goeth be- 

fore) done, that goeth before, that leadeth 

the way. 


as 


away by wild beaſts, 
2 ſpoil, plunder, 8 

PREY'ING upon, 1 ſeizing upon by violence. 
2 eating, or devouring. 

PRIAPETA, L. (in Poetry) obſcene epigrams, 
&c. compoſed on the God Priapus. 

PRIAPTSMUS, L. (fo called from Priapus 
the laſcivious god of gardens) an involuntary 
erection of the penis, or without any pro- 
vocation of luſt. 

PRICE (of prix, F.) the eſtimation, value, 
or rate a thing is eſteemed at. 

PRICE courant, a weekly account publiſhed 
in London for the uſe of merchants, of the 
current value, or prices of many commo- 
dities. 

To PRICK, 1 to make a hole with the point 

of any thing. 

2 to ſet down a tune, or ſong. 

3 to nominate, as the king pricks ſheriffs, 
&c. 

4 (in Hunting) to trace the ſteps of a deer, 

To PRICK the chart, &c. (in Navigation) 
is to make a point therein, near the place 
the ſhip is to be at any time, in order to 
frd the courſe they ought to ftcer, 

PRICK, 1 the yard of a man or beaſt, 


* 


2 a goad, 


PRI 


J pricking, or flicking, 

4 a point. . 

5 a mark, or butt to ſhoot at. 

6 a remorſe, as a prick of conſcience, 


7 a wound made with a ſharp pointed wea. 


2 (in Hunting) a male-deer, a year old 
complete. 
PRICKETH (in Hunting) is ſaid of a hare, 
when ſhe beats in the plain high way, or 
hard heath-way, where the footing may 


be perceived, 


CIOs a ſharp pointed thing, as a thorn, 
C 


PRIDE, 1 havghtinefs, preſumpti ity, 

2 the luſt of beaſts. "wk 

PRIDE-gavel, a rent paid to the lord of the 
manner of Rodely in Glouceſterſhire, for 
the liberty of fiſhing for lampreys in the 
river Severn. 

PRIEST, a clergyman, one who performs fa- 
cred offices, | 

PRIE'STESS, a woman prieſt. | 

n the office or dignity of 
prie its. F 

PRIG, a whiffling fellow, 

To PRIG, to filch, or ſteal. 

To PRIM, to have affected ways, | 

PREMACY, the office or dignity of a primate, 
or chief ruler, 

PRIME VAL, or + PRIM/AF/VOUS (of 
primæ uus, L. of primus firſt) that is of 
firſt or more ancient time. 

PRI/'MAGE, a duty due to the Mariners for 
the loading of the ſhip. 

PRIMA. naturalia, L. (in Phyſics) the firſt 
particles, or atoms whereof natural bodies 
are primarily compoſed, 

PRIMARIUM latus, L. (in Conic Seftions) 
is a right line drawn through the vertex or 
top of the ſection, and parallel to the baſe 
of the cone, | 

PRI/MARY (of primarius, L. of prinus fult) 
1 firſt in order, E 
2 chief, or principal, 

PRI'MARY planets (in Aſtronomy) are thoſe 

| fix that revolve about the ſun as a centre, 
viz, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Man, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, ; 

PRI/ MATE, a chief archbiſhop, or one in- 
veſted with power over other archbiſhops, 
or biſhops, 


PRUYMATESHIP, the office, or dighity of 


a primate. g 
PRIME, adj. (of primus, L. beſt) 1 chief, 
great, ſovereign, 
2 excellent, or exquiſite, 
arch, or crafty, 225 
PRIME, ſub. 1 the flower, or cho 175 the 


PRI 


n the time when a thing is in its greateſt 

beauty. Na 
the firſt of the canonical hours. 

4 (in Geometry) the 6oth part of a degree. 

5 the golden number, ſo called becauſe in 
the kalendar of Julius Ceſar it was 
marked with letters of gold, and is a 
eycle or revolution of nineteen years, 
invented by Meton the Athenian ; in 
which time it was ſuppoſed that the lu- 
nations, and aſpects between the ſug and 
moon returned to the ſame place, The 
chief uſes of it are to find the age and 
changes of the moon. 

PRIME figures (with Geometricians) are ſuch 
as cannot be divided into any other figures 
more ſimple than themſelves ; as the tri- 
angle into planes, the pyramids into ſo- 
lids ; for all planes are made of the firſt, 
and all bodies or ſolids are compounded of 
the latter. 

PRIME of the moon (in Aſtronomy) is the 
new moon at her firſt appearance for about 
three days after the change. 

PRIME numbers (in Arithmetic) are ſuch as 
are made by addition, or the collection of 
units, and not by multiplication, and ſo an 
unit only can meaſure it, as 2, 3, 4, 5, 


c. This ſome call the ſimple numbers, 


others uncompounded ones. 

PRIME verticals (in Dialing) are direct, erect, 
north or ſouth dials, whoſe planes lie paral- 
lel to the prime vertical. 

To PRIME, 1 to put powder in the pan or 
touch hole of a gun. 

2 (in Painting) to lay on the firſt colour. 

PRIMER, 1 a prayer- book that children 

are taught to read and pray by. 
2 a popiſn prayer-book. 


PRIMER ſerjeant, the king's firſt ſerjeant at 


law, 

PRUMER ſeiſin, a law word, ſignifying the 
firſt poſſeſſion. 

PRIME'RO, It. a game at cards. 

PRIME/VOUS (of primevus, L. of primus 
firſt) of the firſt age. 

PR:MICE'RIUS, E. (in Antievity) the firſt 
or chief perſon in any office or dignity. 

PRUMING. born (in Gunnery) a horn made 
uſe of in priming of a great gun, 

PRIMITIZA, L. the firſt fruits of the year 
that were offered to the Gods. 

2 (in Law) the profits of every church living 
the firſt year after it becomes void, ap- 
pertaining to the king. 

PRUMITIVE (of primitivns, L.. of primitus 
firſt of all) 1 of or pertaining to the firſt 
2Ye, ancient, 

2 firſt, not derived from others. 

Pp RIMOGE/NITURE (of primegenitus, L. of 
Primo firſt, and genitura generation) birth- 
right, or the title of an elder brother in 
right of hie birth. 


| 


| 


ME 
PRIMO/RDIAL (of primordialis, L., of pri 


mas firſt) primitive, original. 
PRI'MROSE (ot p#ima the firſt, and roſa a 
roſe, L.) a flower that blows early in the 


ſpring. _ 

| hw ap veris, L. (in Botany) the prims 
roſe, | 

PRDIMUM mecbile, L. (i, e. the firſt mover) 
a term made uſe of in the Ptolemaic Aſtro- 
nomy, ſignifying the higheſt ſphere of the 
heavens, Whoſe centte is our earth, and 
in compariſon of which it is but a poĩut; 


this is ſuppoſed to contain all the other 


ſpberes within it, and to give motion to 

them, turnlug itſelf and them quite round 

in 24 hours. 

PRINCE (ef princeps, L. chief, principal} 
1 one that governs a ſtate in chief, or is 

deſcended from ſuch a one. 

2 the brit, chief, or moſt excellent, 
PRINCE's feather, the name of a flower, 
8 1 a prince's conſort, lady, ot 

wife. 

2 a king's daughter. 

PRINCIPAL, adj. (of principalis, L. of prin- 
ceps chief) chief, main, or moſt conſiderable 
part of a thing, 

PRINCIPAL, ſub. 1 the firſt fund or ſum 
put into the common ftcclksy or cut to 
intereſt, a 

2 the head, or chief perſon. 


PRUNCIPAL- point (in Perſpective) is that 


rw where the principal ray falls upon the 

table. | 

PR:*\NCIPAL ray (in Perſpective) is that 
which paſſes perpendicularly from the ſpec- 
tator's eye to the perſpective plane. 

PRUNCIPAL poſts (in Carpentry) the corner 

poſts, Which are tenoned into the ground 


plates below, and into the beams of the. 


roof, FOE 

PRINCIPAU/LITY (of principalitas, L. of 
princeps a prince) the dignity or dominion 
of a prince, 


PRINCIPA”LITIES (in Theology) one of 


the ſeven orders of angels. 
PRINCI'PLA, L. principles, or elements. 
PRINCIPLE (of principium, L. of princeps 
firſt) 1 the firſt cauſe, origin, or ſource, 
2 an inducement, or motive. 
3 a maxim, rule, or axiom. ; 
4 a good practical rule of action. 
5 (in the plural number) the grounds, c2 
fundamentals of any art or ſcience. 
Firſi PRYUNCIPLE, a thing that is ſelf- ei- 
dent, or as it were naturally known; as, 
the whale is greater than a part, &c. 
PRINCIPLES (in Chemiftry) are five, viz, 
film or wwater, mercury or ſpirit, ſalpbun 
or ci, ſalt, and earth, 
Active PRINCIPLES (in Chemiſtry) are ſpi- 
rit, oil, and ſolt. : 
Ariftotelian, or Peripatetic PRINCIPLES, = 
Y 


y 


* 
1 
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1 


the four elements, viz, water, air, earth, and 

fire; a diſtribution groſs and unphiloſophical, 
Epicurean PRINCIPLES, are magnitude, fi- 

gure and eveight, 80 
PRI/NCOCK, à youngſter too ſoon ripe- 

headed, a pert and forward fellow, 
PRINT, a mark, or ſign. 

2 a cut, or figure. 

3 a letter, or character. N 

4 (in the plural number) news papers. 
To PRINT, to practiſe the art of printing. 
PRI“ OR, ſub. (of prieur, F.) the head of a 

priory. 
PRIOR, L. adj. antecedent, or before. 
PRI ORESS, a nun next in order to an ab- 

. 
PRI OY ZIT V (of prioritas, L. of prior the 

former) 1 a being firſt in time, rank, 

onder, or dignity. 

2 advantage of place, 

3 (in Law) is an antiquity of tenure, com- 
- pared with another leſs ancient. 
PRVORY, a religious community under the 

direction of a prior, or prioreſs. 
PRI'SAGE, the ſhare that belongs to the 

king out of prizes taken at ſea, 
PRISAGE of ines. See Butlerage. 
PRISCUVLLIANISTS, ancient heretics, fol- 


33S. 

PRISE. See Prize. 

PRISM (of wewrpua, G. of mew to ſaw off) 
ſomething ſawn or cut off, a figure in geo- 
metry. 

PRISM (in Optics) is a glaſs bounded by two 
equal and parallel triangular ends, and three 
plane and well poliſhed ſides, which meet 
in three parallel lines, running from the 
three angles of one end to thoſe of the 
other, it is uſed to make experiments on 
light and colours, 

Triangular PRISM, a priſm whoſe two op- 
poſite baſes are triangles alike, parallel and 
equal, 

PRISMAU/TICAL, of, or belonging to priſms, 

FRIVSMOID 3 (cf ie a priſm, and g- 
dog form) a ſolid geometrical figure bounded 


by ſeveral planes, the baſes of which are 


right-angled parallelograms, parallel and 
alike ſituated, | 
PRISON, F. ajail, or goal. 
PRISONER, 1 one in, cuſtody, 
2 a malefactor going to be executed, 
PRI'STINE (of priftinus, L. of privs before) 
tormer, ancient. 
PRUTTLE-PRA!TTLE, prating, or inſig- 
nificant talk. | 
PRYVACY, 1 familiarity. 
2 retirement, or ſolitude, 
3 ſecrecy. 
PR VA. DO, Sp. a private friend, a favou- 
rite, 
PRUVATE, (of privatus, L. of privas pe- 
cultar to himſelf) 1 ſecret, y tetired. 


lowers of Priſcilian a Spaniard, in the year 


__ 


| 
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2 alone, or by themſelves. 
3 not public, = 
PRIVATEE R, a ſhip fitted out by private 
perſons, with a licence from a prince or 
ſtate, to make prize of the enemy's ſhips 
and goods. 
PRIVATEF/RING, failing in a privateer, 
with a deſign to make prize of the ene- 
my's ſhips and goods. 


| PRIVA!TION (of privatio, L. of privo to 


take away or deprive) 1 a depriving, 
| bereaving, or taking away. 

2 lack, want, or being without. 

3 (in the Canon Law) is when any biſhop, 
or other clergyman, is by death, or any 
other act, deprived of his biſhopric, 
church or benefice, | 

4 (in Metaphyſics) is the want or abſence 
of ſome natural perfection, from a ſub- 

ject capable to receive it, in which ſub- 
ject it either was before, or at leaſt ought 
to have been, 

Partial PRIVA'TION (in Metaphyſics) is 
only in ſome particular reſpe&, and relates 
principally to its perfect actions. 


PRYVATIVE (of privativus, L. of privo to 


take away) that takes away or depri ves. 

PRIVA'TUS, L. a friend, or favourite, 

PRIVET, the name of a ſhrub, 

PRI'VILEGE, or PRIVILEDGE (of pri- 
wilegium, L. a prerogative above others) a 
pre-eminence or prerogative above others, 
a ſpecial right, or grant, 

PRIVILEGED perſon, one who has the be- 
nefit of, or enjoys a privilege. 

PRIVITIES, the privy, or ſecret parts of a 
human body, 

PRI'VITY, private knowledge of. 

PRIVY, adj. 1 ſecret, or hidden, 

2 particular, 

PRIVY, ſub, a houſe of office. 

PRIVY (in Law) one who is a partaker of, 
45 that has an intereſt in any action, or 
thing. e 

PRIVY ſeal, a ſeal that the king ſets firſt 
to ſuch grants as are to paſs the great ſeal 
of England, and is ſometimes uſed in mat- 
ters of leſs conſequence, 

Lord PRIVY ſeal, is the fifth great officer 
of the crown, through whoſe hands pals 

| charters and grants of the king, all par- 
dons, &c. that paſs the great ſeal. 

PRIZE (of priſe, F.) x that which is taken, 

any kind of booty. 
2 a benefit ticket in a lottery, 
3 a reward propoſed to him that ſhall do 
any thing bet, 
4 a trial of {kill at ſword-playing. 

To PRIZE, to praiſe, value, or eſteem. | 

PRO, L. a prepoſition ſignifying for, or in 
reſpe& of a thing, &c. 

PROBA/BILISTS, a ſect among the Ro- 
man catholics, who adhere to the doctrine 
of probable opini 

probable opinion. PRO- 


PR O 
PROBABUVLITY (of probabilitas, of proba- | 
bilis, probable, or likely) likelihood, or 

that has the appearance of truth. 

PROBABLE, likely, or like to be true. 

PROBABLE opinion, is that which is found. 
ed on an apparently good foundation, hav- 
ing authority enough to perſuade a wiſe 
diſintereſted perſon. 

PRO BAT E (of probatum, L. tried) the proof 
of wills and teſtaments in the ſpiritual court. 

PpROBA T ION (of probatio, L. of probo to 

prove) x proof, trial, or eſſay. 

2 (in the Univerſity) a trial of one who 
is to take his degrees. | 

3 a trial of one before he be admitted to 
profeſs a religious liſe. 

PROBA/TIONER, 1 one that undergoes a 

probation. 

2 (among Preſbyterians) one whois licenſed 
by the preſbytery to preach, which is 
uſually done a year before ordination, 

PROBA'1TUM en, L. (i. e. it is approved) 
a term frequently ſubjoined to a receipt for 
the cure of ſome diſeaſe. 

PROBE (of probo, L. to prove) a ſurgeon's in- 
ſtrument uſed to ſearch wounds, &c. | 

PRO'BLEM (of mgoCAnua, G. of wes be- 
fore, and g ν to put, or place) a pro- 
poſition expreſſing ſome natural e in 
order to a diſcovery of its apparent cauſe, 

PROBLEM (in Algebra) is a propoſition or 
queſtion requiring ſome unknown truth to 
be inveſtigated and diſcovered, and the truth 
of the diſcovery demonſtrated. 

PROBLEM (in Geometry) is that which 
propoſes ſomething to be done, and relates 
more immediately to practical than ſpecu- 
lative geometry; that is, it is generally 
of ſuch a nature as to be performed by 
ſome known or common received rules, 
without any regard had to their inventions, 
or demonſtrations. ö 

PROBLEM (in Logic) is a doubtful queſtion, 
or a propolition, that neither appears true 
nor falſe, but which is probable on both 
ſides, and may be aſſerted in the afficma- 
tive or negative with equal evidence. 

Local PROBLEM (in Mathematics) is ſuch 
a one as is capable of an infinite number of 
anſwers, ſo that the point which is to re- 
ſolve the problem may be indifferently ta- 
ken within a certain extent, i. e. any where 
in ſuch a line, or within ſuch a plane, fi- 
gure, &c, which is termed a geometrical 
locus, or place, It is ſometimes called an 
indeterminate problem. 

% PROBLEM (in Mathematics) is one 

that can't be geometrically ſolved but by 

the interſection of a circle and a conic ſec- 
tion, or by the interſection of two other 
conic ſections beſide the circle, 

Deſac PROBLEM, the doubling of the cube; 
fo called on this account, that when the 


people of Delos coniulted the oracle for a 
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remedy againſt the plague, the anſwer was, 
that it ſhould ceaſe, when the altar of 
Apollo, which was in the form of a cube, 
ſhould be doubled. 
PROBLEMA/TICAL, 1 of, or belonging 
to a problem, 
2 (in Logic) that which may be argued 
pro and con, | 
PROBLEMATICAL reſolution (with Alge- 
braiſts) a method of reſolving difficult que- 
ſtions by certain rules, called the canons. 
PROBO!SCITS,L. (of meo$27 u:;,G. of woo for, 
and fooxw to feed) an elephant's trunk. 
+ PROBRO'SITY (of probreſitas, L. of pro- 
brojus ſhamefu]) infamy, villany, ſcandal, 
railing language. 


PROCA/CIOUS (of procax, L. ſaucy) ſaucy, 


malapert, inſolent. 

PROCA”/CITY, ſaucineſs, inſolence, mala- 
pertneſs, 

PROCATA/RCTIC (of weorxalagulizoc, O. 
of rgoxalagxoja to go before) that which 
foregoes or gives beginning to another; or 
that which is externally impulſive to action. 


PROCAT ARCTIC cauſe (with Phyſicians) 


the firſt cauſe of a diſeaſe, which co - ope- 

rates with thoſe that follow. 

To PROCEED (of pr:c-40, L. of pro. and 
cedo to go) 1 to go forward, > 

2 to come, to riſe, to- have its riſe from, 

3 to act, or deal. | 

4 to make a progreſs in learning. 

5 to go out, as to proceed doctor, | 
PROCEED, that which ariſeth from a thing. 
PROCEE/DING, 1 having its ſpring or rite 

from. 3 | 

2 going forward, &c 
3 action, or dealing. 

PROCE'/DURE, a ccurſe of pleadings, a go- 
ing on. 

PROCESS (of proceſſus, L. of procedo to pro- 
ceed) x the manner of proceeding in a 
cauſe, or the beginning or principal part 
thereof, | 

2 a ſeries, or order of things, 

3 (in Chemiſtry) the whole courſe of any 
experiment or operation. | 

4 that by which a man is ſirſt called into 
court, | 

PROCE'SSION, 1 a ſolemn march, 

2 (in Theology) a term uſed to ſignify the 
manner wherein the Holy Spirit is con- 
ceived to iſſue from the Father and the 
Son, in the myſtery of the 'Trinity, 

PROCE!/SSIONAL, of, or belonging to a 
proceſſion. 

PROCHRONISM (of we2ygorirper;, O. of 
wes and xęovog time) an error in chrono- 
ogy. | 

To PROCLAVM (of proclamo, L. of pro bee 
fore, and clamo to cry aloud) 1 tv pubs 
liſh with a loud voice. 

2 to JeAare ſolemnly, 
PROCLAMA/TICN, 1 a public notice given. 
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2 6 publiſhing with ſound of trumpet, or 
beat of drum. 


3 a declaration or order iſſued out by the | 


king to give notice to his ſubjects of 
ſuch matters as he thinks proper, 
PROCLI!VIOUS (of proclivis, L. of proclino 
to ſtoop, or bend forward) inclining down- 
wards, 
PROCLI'VITY, a propenſity, or inclination 
of a thing to bend downwards, 
PROCO!NSUL, a magiſtrate among the an- 
cient Romans, who governed a province 
with a conſular power ; he was to conti- 
nue in his government for one year. 


ROCONSULSHIP, che office, or dignity 


of a proconſul. | 
To PROCRA'STINATE (of procraftino, L. 
of pro and cras to-morrow) to put off from 
day to day. 
PROCRASTINA'TION, a delaying, defer- 
ring, or putting off from day to day, 
To PRO!CREATE (of procreos, L of pro and 
creo to bepet) to beget children. 
PROCREA'!/TION, a begetting children. 
PROC TOR, 1 h: that undertakes to ma- 
n'ge another man's cauſe, in any court 
of the civil law, or eccleſiaſtical, for his 
fee. 

a (in the weſt of England) a collector of 
the fruits of a benefice for an. ther. 
PRO/CTORS (in the Univerſity) two perſe n- 

choſen out of the ſtudents n ſee good orders 

and exerciſes duly performed, 
PROCTORS {of the Clergy) deputies cho- 
ſen by the clergy cf every dioceſe, two for 
eich, to appear for the cathedral and co 
legiate churches, one for each to ſit in the 
lower houſe of convocation. 
PRO CTORS HIP, the office, or quality of 
a pro For. 
PROCU! BE RN&, L. (in Butany) trailing on 
the ground. 
PROCU'/MBENT (of procumbens, L. of pro- 
cumb? to lie down flat) 1 lying along. 

2 (in Botany) ſuch leaves of plants as lie 
flat and trai;ing on the ground. 

PROCU/RABLE, that may be procured. 
PROCU'/RACY, 1 the deed whereby a per- 
ſon is made a ptocurator, 

2 the office of a procurator, 

PROCURA/TION morey, what is given to 
money ſeriveners, by ſach as take up ſums 
at intereſt, 

PROCURA/TION, 1 an act whereby a per- 

ſon is impowered to act for another, 

2 a compoſition paid by the porſon of a pa- 
riſh to an cc-lefiaflical judge, in commu- 
tation for the entertainment he was other- 
wiſe-to have provided for him at his vi- 
ſitation. 

PROCUR ATOR, L. » a prector, or proxy, 

that ſeeth to another man's affairs. 

2 a governor oi a coyntry unde#a prince. 


| 


| 
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PROCURA'TOR of St. Mark, a Venetian 
magiſtrate, being next in dignity to the 
doge, or duke ot the republic. 


To PROCURE (of procure, L. of pro for, 


and curo to provide) 1 to get for another, 
2 to help to. | 
3 to be a pimp, or bawd, 
PROCURER, 1 a getter, &c. 
2 a pimp, or bawd, | i 
PRO CW N, G. (in AFronomy) 1 a fixed 
ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, going be- 
fore the dog - ſtar. 


2 à conſtellation placed before the great 


dog, whence it takes its name. 
PRODICTATOR, L. one who ſupplied the 
dictator's place(among the ancient Romans) 
upon extraordinary occaſions. 
PRO/DIGAL {of prodigalis, L. of prodigg 
to ſquander away) 1 profuſe, laviſh, tj- 
Otous. 
2 vain, fooliſh. 
PRODIGA'LITY, or PRO DIGALNEss, 
I laviſhneſs, profuſeneſs. : 
2 fooliſhneſs, vain-gloriouſneſs, 
PRODUVGIOUS (of prodigioſus, L. of prodi- 
gium a prodigy) 1 monſtrous, marvel- 
lous, wonderful. 
2 extraordinary, 
3 exceſſive, very great. 
4 contrary to the common courſe of nature. 
PROV/DIGY, a thing monſtrous and unnatu- 


ral. 

PROD IMT. ON (of proditio, L. of proditor a 
traitor) treachery, treaſon. 

PRO'DITOR, L. a traitor, a betrayer. 

T COL RN TIED treacherous, traitor- 

e., 

PRO'DROMUS, L. (of weodgour;, G. of 
es before, and Tgzxw to run) a harbinger, 
or tore- runner. 

PRODROMUS morbus, L. (among Phyſici- 
ans) a diſeaſe which fore- runs a greater. 
To PRODU'CE (of preduco, L. to bring out) 
1 fo bring forth. : i 

2 to propoſe, or offer. 

3 to cauſe, or occaſion. 

4 to ſhew, or expole to view. 
PRODUCE, fruit, or production. 
PRODUCT, 1 effect, fruit, or production. 

2 wit, learning, &c. 

3 (in Arithmetic) the quantity ariſing from 
the multiplication of two or more num- 
bers into each other. 

4 (with Geometricians) is the factum, &c, 


when two lines are multiplied into esch 


other, the product being always a rect - 
angle, 
PRODU'CTILE, drawp out at length. 
PRODU'CTION, 1 a bringing forth, 
2 fruit, or product. | 
3 works, or effects. : 
4 a lengthening, or extending, 
ODU'CTIVE, apt to produce. 
PRODU'CTIVE, apt to pre PROEM 


PRO 
PRO/EM 2 (of eogooiuiov, G. of er20 be- 


fore, and 041 path or ſpeech) a, preface 


or preamble. ; 
PROE!/MPTOSIS, G. (in Aſtronomy) that 

which makes the new moon appear a day 

later, by means of the lunar equation, than 
it would do without that equation. 

PROEPIZEU'XIS, G. a grammatical fi- 
gure, when a verb 1s placed between two 
nouns which ought to be placed at the end. 

PROFANA'/TION, the act of profaning, or 
polluting holy things, or making them 
common, 

To PROFANE (of profane, L. of profanum 
ungodly, . to abuſe, or pollute 
holy things. 

2 to make an ill uſe of. 

PROFANE, 1 impious, wicked, 

2 not ſacred, ſecular, 

PROFA/NENESS, impiety, an abufing of 
holy things, a diſreſpect paid to the name 
of God, and to things and perſons conſe- 
crated to him. 

To PROFE'SS (of prefeſer, F.) x to practiſe, 

or exerciſe openly. 

2 to hold, or believe. 

3 to ſwear, or proteſt, | 

PROFESSION, 1 trade, or calling. 

2 public confeſſion. 

3 ptoteſtation, or aſſurance, _ 

4 an entrance into a religious order. 
PROFESSOR, 1 one who makes any reli- 

gion or perſuaſion. 

2 2 publick reader in an univerſity. 
PROFE/SSORSHIP, the office of profeſſor, 
PRO/FFER, offer, or tender. 

To PROFFER, to make an offer to give. 

PROFI'CIENCE, or FROFI'CIENCY, the 
Rate or quality of a proficient, 

PROFI!/CIENT (of proficiens, L. of proficio 
to profit) forward in learning. 

PROFILE, F. fideways, or fide-view, as a 
picture in profile, i. e. the face ſet fide- 
ways, as ON coins. 

PROFILE (in Architecture) is the draught of 
a piece of building, wherein the breadth, 
depth and height of the whole is expreſſed, 

but not the length, and ſuch as they would 

Ne if the building were cut down per- 

pendicularly from the roof to the founda- 

tion; much the ſame as a proſpect view d 
ſide ways. | 

PROFILE, is ſometimes uſed for a defign or 


deſcription, in oppoſition to a plan, or ich- 


nograpby. N 
To PROFIT (of profiter, F.) 1 to be a pro- 
ficient in. | 
2 to draw an advantage from. 
3 to be uſeful, or of ſeryice. 
PROFIT, gain, intereſt, advantage. 
PROVFITABLE, uſeful, advantageous. 
PROUWFLIGATE (of profligatus, L. of pro- 
figator a ſpendthrift) wicked, villainous, 
debauc hed. 
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PROFLUENT (of profiuens, L.. of pro and 
o to flow) NI 8 


' PROFOU'ND {of profundus, I. of prefun- 


dum, a gulf, a bottomleſs pit) 1 deep. 

2 great, eminent. 

3 low, as a profound reverence, 
PROFUNDITY, depth. _ 
PROFU'SE (of profuſus, L. of profunde to. 

laviſh, to ſquander away) laviſh, waſtful 

extravagant, 
PROFU'SION, 1 a pouring out. 

2 prodigality, or waftefulneſs, | 
To PROG, to uſe ali endeavours to get. 
PROG, ſomething gotten, | 
PROGA'STER (of go before, and yarn 

the belly) one that has a prominent belly. 
PROGE'NITORS (of propenitores, L. of 

before, and gigno to beget) fore-tathers. 
PROGENY, offspring, iſſue, race. 


| PROGNO'SIS, G. 1 fore · knowledge, or a 


knowing before. 
2 (in Phyſic) the ſame as prognoſtic ſign. 
To PROGNO/STICATE (of pregnaſtico, L. 
of go before, and y;vwrxw, G. to know) 
to conjecture, gueſs, or preſage. 
_ NOSTICA'TION, predicting, or fore- 
telling, 
PROGNOSTICA'TOR, a predictor, or 
_ foreteller of future events. 
PROGNOF/STIC, a ſign or token, indicating 
ſomething about to happen. 
PROGNOYSTICS (among Phyſicians) are 
the ſigns whereby they make a conjectural 
judgment of the event of a diſeaſe, 
PROGRAMMA, G. (of wee before, and 


yeapw to write) 1 a proclamation, or 


edict ſet up in a public place, 

2 a letter ſet up with the king's ſeal. 

3 (in the Univerſities) an advertiſement 
poſted up, &c. by way of invitation to 
an orati6n or college ceremony, contain- 
ing the argument, or heads thereof, 

PRO'GRESS (of progreſſus, L. of pro and 

gradior to go) 1 a going forward. 

2 an advance, a proficiency, an improve- 
ment. : 

3 a journey, or voyage. 

PROGRE/SSION, a going forward, in the 
ſame manner, or order, 

PROGRESSION aritbmetical, is, when the 
numbers, or quantities do either increaſe or 
decreaſe by an equal interval, or common 
difference; as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. or 
2, 4, 6, 8, &c. or a, 24, 34, 4a, &c. 

PROGRESSION geometrical, is, when a 
ſeries of numbers or quantities, do either 
increaſe by one common multiplicator, or 


decreaſe by one common diviſor ; as 2, 4, 


8, 16, 32, Ke. or a, aa, aaa, a+, a5, 
46, Ec. 
The month of PROGRESSION, the luna 
month, which continues 29 days and a half, 
PROGRE'/SSIONAL, or PROGRE/SSIVE, 


1 that Proceeds, or goes on. 
| 2 per- 


4 
? 
3 


PRO , 


2 pertaining to progreſſion. ' 

To PROHI'BIT (of probibeo, L. of pro and 
babeo to hold) to forbid, hinder, debar, or 
keep from. 

PROHIBITED, geod (in Commerce) ſuch 
commoditics as ate not allowed to be im- 

rted or exported, 

PROHIBITION, a forbidding, hindering, 

PROHI'BITORY, 1 of, or belonging to a 

prohibition. | 
2 that hinders, or forbids. | 
To PROJE'CT (of projeffo, L. of pro and 
jacto to throw) 1 to caſt, or throw, 
2 to deſign, or contrive. 

PRO'JECT, deſign, or contrivance. 

PROJECTILE, any thing thrown, or caſt 
with a force. 

PROJECTILE (in Mechanics) is a heavy 

body, which being put into motion is diſ- 

miſſed from the agent, and left to purſue 
its courſe, as a ſtone thrown out of one's 


hand by a ling, a bullet from a gun, 


: 


&c. 

PROTECTION, 1 (in Mechanics) the action 

of putting a projectile in motion. 

2 (in Peiſpective) the appearance or repre- 
ſentation of an object on à perſpective 
plane. ; | 

3 (in Chemiſtry) is when any matter to be 
calcined or fulminated, is put into a cru- 

| cible, ſpoonful by ſpoonful, 

PROJE/CTION monſtrous, of an image (in 

Perſpective) is the deformation of an image 
upon a plane, or the ſuperficies of ſome 
body, which ſeen at a certain diſtance will 
appear in its due form. 

PROJECTION of the ſphere in plano (in Ma- 
thematics) is a repreſentation of the ſeveral 
circles deſcribed thereon, and of the points 
or places ſituated on its ſurface, &c. as 
they 2ppear to the eye when at a certain 
diſtance, upon a tranſparent plane, fituated 
between the eye and the ſphere, 

Grnomonic PROTECTION, is where the plane 
of projection is parallel to the circles of 
the ſphere, or any parts of them repre- 
ſented upon the plone of ſome circle, and 
the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the centre of 
the earth. 

Orthographic PROJECTION, is that where 

the eye is ſuppoſed to be at an infinite 
diſtance from the circle of projection, fo 
that all the viſual rays are parallel among 
themſelves, and perpendicular to the ſaid 
circle, 

Stereographic PROJECTION, is when the 
circles of the ſphere are drawn upon the 
plane of any circle, in the ſame manner as 
they would appear to the eye when placed 
in one of its poles. | 

PROTECTIVE dialing, is a method of pro- 
jecting the true hour- lines, furniture, &c. 
on any kind of ſurface whatſoever, with- 
out eny regard to the ſituation oi thoſe 


| 


PRO 


ſurfaces, as to declination, inclination, or 
reclination. 

PRO NEC TOR, one who contrives, or pro- 
jects any deſign. 

PROJE/CTURE, the jutting, or leaning out 

in a building, the coping, or water - table 

of a wall. 

PRO JE CTURING table (in Architecture) is 
that which juts out beyond the naked face 
of a wall or pedeſtal, or any part to which 
it ſerves as an ornament. | 

To PROIN (in Falconry) a hawk is faid to 

proin, when ſhe trims, or puts her wings 
in order. 

PROLA'TE ſpbœroid (in Geometry) is a ſolid 
produced by the revolution of a ſemi-ellip- 
fis about its tranſverſe diameter. 


hold out) a term in Mofic, ſignifying the 
act of ſhaking, or making ſeveral inflecti- 
ons of the voice on the ſame ſyllable. 

PROLEGOUMENA, G. (of weo before, and 
aeſw to ſpeak) preparatory diſcourſes, as 
prefaces or preambles, containing matters 
which it is fit the reader ſhould be informed 
of, in order to his better underſtanding the 
ſubject and deſign of the book. 

PROLE'PSIS, G. (of wechauCaru, G. of 
7770 before, and AapuCavw to conceive) an- 
ticipation, or the conceiving things in the 
mind before hand. 

PROLEPSIS (in Grammar) a figure of con- 
ſtruction, in which the whole does duly 
agree with the verb, or adjective, and then 
the parts of the whole are reduced to the 
ſame verb or adjective, with which they 

do not agree, 

PROLEPSIS (in Rhetoric) is a figure where- 
by we prevent what our antagoniſt would 
object, or alledge, 92 

PROLE/PTIC, or PROLE/PTICAL, of, 
or belonging to a prolepſis. 

PROLE/PTICAL diſeaſe, is that which an- 
ticipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns ſooner 
each day, as in ſome agues, 

PRO'LES, L. the iſſue of a perſon's body; 
but in law it is generally taken for the iſſue 
of an unlawful bed. 

PROLIFIC, or PROLVFICAL, apt for 
generation, 

PROLIX (of prolixus, L. of pro and laxis 


PROLIUXITY, or PROLVXNESS, tedi- 
ouſneſs in diſcourſe. ; 
PROLCCU'TOR, a ſpeaker, or chairman 


in a convocation. 


ty of a prolocutor. 
PROLOGUE, F. (of DD, G. of eo 
before, and Xoſog a ſpeech) a ſpeech before 
a play. | 
To PROLONG (ef prolongs, L. to delay) 
1 to ſpin out. 


\ 


2 co lengthen. 


PRO- 


PROLA/TION (of prolatio, L. of profere to. 


wide, large) large, tedious, or long in ſpeech, | 


PROLOCU!/TORSHIP, the office, or digni- 


PRO 


PROLONGA'TION, a lengthening out, 
PROLU'SION (of proluſio, L. of pro before, 
and Judo to play) an eſſay, or flouriſh, a 
roof, or trial. £4 
PROMENADE, F. a walk in the fields to 
take the air. | 
PRO'MINENT (of prominens, L. of promi- 
neo to jut or ftand out) 1 that juts, or 
ſtands out. =, 
2 great, or very large. . 
PROMI'SCUOUS (of promiſcuus, L. of fro 
and miſceo to mingle) 1 confuſed, or 
mingled together. | 
2 common, general, | 
PROMISE (of promifſum, L. a vow, of pro 
before, and mi ſſum ſent) an aſſurance given 
by word of mouth to do any thing, 
To PROMISE, to give, or paſs one's word 
for the performance of any thing. 
PRO'MISSARY, one to whom a promiſe is 


made, 

PRO”MISSORY, of, or belonging to a pro- 
mile, 
PROMISSORY note, a note promiſing to pay 

a ſum of money at a certain time. 
PROMONTO R (of promontorium, L. of 

fremines to jut, or ſtand. out) a cape, or 

head-land that runs out far into the ſea. 
To PROMO TE (of promoveo, L. of pro for, 
and moveo to effect, or influence) I to 
prefer, or advance to any place or dig- 
nity, | 

2 to advance, to extend, or carry further, 

3 to continue, or carry on. 

4 to promote, or encourage. 
PROMO/TION, advancement, or preferment. 
PROMPT (of promptus, L. of promo to bring 

forth) 1 quick, ready. 

2 bent, propenſe, and inclined to. 

To PROMPT, 1 to ſuggeſt, tell, or whiſ- 
per. | 

2 to put one upon. 


PRO MPT ER, one that prompts another. 
PRO'MPTUAR.Y (of promptuarium, L. a 


ſtore- houſe) a ſtore-houſe, a buttery, or 
pantry. 

To PROMULGATE. See To Promulge. 

PROMULGA/TION, a publication, 

To PROMU'LGE (of promulgo, L. of pro 
and mulgo to publiſh) to publiſh, proclaim, 
divulge, or noiſe abroad, 

PRO NAS 3, G. (of ge before, and vaeg 
a temple, or church) the porch of a church, 
or of a palace, or great hall. 

PRONE (of pronus, L. bending forward) 
I bending forward, ſtooping downward, 
2 inclined to a thing. 

PRONG, a pitch-fork, an inſtrument uſed 
by hulbandmen. | 

PRONOU/MINAL, of, or belonging to a pro- 
noun, 

PRO/NOUN (of pronomen, L. of pro for, and 
nomen a name) a part of ſpeech put for a 
noun in ſhewing, or tehearſing. 

I 


PRO 


Perſonal PRONOUNS (in Grammar) are ſuch 
as are uſed inſtead of the names of parti- 
cular perſons, as J, thou, be, &c. 

Relative PRONOUNS (in. Grammar) are 
theſe that are placed after nouns, with 
which they have ſuch affinity, that with- 
out them they ſignify nothing, as which, 
zwbo, that, &c. / | 

Peſſeſrve PRONOUNS (in Grammar) are 
ſuch as expreſs what each poſſeſſes, as mize, 
thine, &c, 

Demonſtrative PRONOUNS (in Grammar) 
are ſuch as point out the ſubject ſpoken ot, 
as this, theſe, &c. 

To PRONOU'NCE (of pronuncio, L. of pro 
before, and nuncio to tell) 1 to utter, 
or ſpeak. 

2 to rehearſe, or recite. 
3 to judge, to decide, to order, or declare, 


nimbly, without loſing time. 
PRONUNCIA'TION, I utterance of ſpeech. 

2 the manner of pronouncing letters, ſyl- 
lables, and words, 

3 (in Grammar) the manner of articulat- 
ing or ſounding the words of a language, 
repreſented to the eye by writing and 
orthography. 

4 (with Painters) the expreſſing of all kinds 
of bodies, with that degree of force ne- 
ceſſary to make them more or leſs con- 
ſpicuous, 

5 (with Rhetoricians) the varying, or re- 
gulating the voice and geſture agreeably 
to the words and matter, to affect and 
perſuade the hearers, 

PROOF, ſub. 1 trial, or experiment. 
2 a printed ſheet ſent to the author, or 
corrector of the preſs, in order to be 
corrected, 

3 reaſon, er argument of a truth, 

4 mark, or teſtimony, 

5 (in Arithmetic) an operation, whereby 
the truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is 
examined and aſcertained, 


to reſiſt the force of. 

PROP (of proppe, Du.) a ſlay, or ſupport. 

To PROP, to itay, or bear up, both ina 

proper and figurative ſenſe, 

To PROWPAGATE (of propago, L. of pro, 
and the antiq. verb pago, i. e. pango to 
plant) 1 this verb originally ſignified, to 
cut down an old vine, that out of it ma- 
ny young may de planted. 

2 to ſpread, or increaſe, 

PROPAGCA'TION, 1 the act of propagating 
or multiply ing the kind. 

2 an mcre{ing, or ſpreading abroad. 

PROPAGA/TOR, 1 a multiplier, or in- 
creaſer. 

2 a ſpreader abroad. | 
To PROPEND (of propendro, I.. of pro and 


pena? to incline) to inciinic te a thing. 
PRs 


PRONTO, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies quick, or 


PROOF, adj. that is hard, or ſtrong enough 


' 
2 


PRO 
PROPE/NSE, prone, or inclinable to a thing. 
PROPENSION, or PROPENSITY, prone- 
neſs, bent of mind, or inclination to. 
PRO”PER (of proprius, L. peculiar) x pecu- 
Jar, particular, ſpecial. 

2 fit, commodious, convenient, 

3 competent, able. 

4 tall in ſtature. : 

5 (in Phyſics) ſomething naturally and eſ- 
ſentially belonging to any being. 

6 (in reſpect to Words) is underſtood of 
their immediate and particular ſignifica- 
tion, or that which is directly and pe- 
culiarly attached to them. 


7 (in the Civil Law) it is uſed in oppoſition 


to acquired; for an inheritance derived 
by direct, or collateral ſucceſſion. 

PROPER fraction (in Arithmetic) is that 

whoſe numerator is leſs than its denomina- 
tor, as 1, +, =, &c. 
PROPER navigation, is the art of conduct- 

ing a ſhip through the wide and pathleſs 

ocean, where nothing is to be ſeen for a 
conſiderable time but ſky and water. 

PRO“ PERTV, 1 natural quality, or diſpo- 
ſition. | 

2 rightful poſſeſſion of a thing. 
3 blind, bubble, or cully, 
4 tool, or inſtrument, 

PROPHA'NE. See Prefare, 

PROPHASIS, G. (of wee before, and paw 
o ſpeak) 1 an excuſe, a pretence or co- 
our. | 

2 (in Phyfic) a fore- knowledge of diſeaſes, 

PRO”PHECY (of ,, G. of wgo be- 
fore, and aw to tell) a prediction, or fore- 
telling things to come. 

PRO Y pH ET, a foreteller of future events. 

PROPHET ESS, a female prophet, or a wo- 

man that foretels things to come. 

PROPHEYTIC, or PROPHEVYTICAL, of, 

or belonging to a prophet. 

PROPAYLACTICE 5, G. (of weo before, 

and pvaarrw to keep) that part of phyſic 
hen preventeth, and preſerveth from diſ- 

e. 1s. 

. PROPVUNQUITY (of propinguitas, L. of pro- 
pinguo to appro:ch, or draw nigh) 1 near 
neſs, or neighbourhood, 

2 kindred by blood, or alliance, 

To PROPUWTIATE (of propitio, L. of pro- 
pitius kind, favourable) 1 to expiate, or 
atone for. 

2 to make propitious, or favourable to. 

PROPITIA'TION, an expiation, or atone- 

ment, a ſacrifice offered to Gud to appeaſe 
his Wrath. . 

PROPI'TIATORY, adj. having force to 

exptite, or atone for. 

PROPITIATORY, ſub. the mercy ſeat, 

PROP./TIOUS (of repitius, L. of prope near 

at hind) kind, favourable, mercitul, gentle, 
tender. 


PROPO'/RTION (of profertio, L. of pro and 


* PRO 
Portio a part, or portion) 1 anſwerable⸗ 
neſs, or agreement. 
2 rule, or meaſure. 
3 ys or portion, 
4 the relation which parts haye amone 
themſelves, or to the whole, DS 


ae. of two numbers when compared to- 

ether. 

6 (in Architecture) is the relation which all 
the work has to its parts, and that eve. 
ry one has ſeverally to the whole build. 


geometrical. 

PROPORTION barmonical, or muſical, is, 
when of three quantities, or numbers, the 
firſt has the ſame ratio to the third, as 
the difference between the firſt and cond, 
hath to the difference between the ſecond 
and third, | 

PROPORTION (in Painting, &c.) is the 
juſt magnitude of the ſeveral members of a 
figure, a group, &c. with regard to each 
other, to the figure, the group, and the 
whole piece. . 

To ä to make proportion. 
able. 

PROPO'RTIONAL, agreeable to the rules 
of proportion. 

PROPORTION AYLITY, 1 likeneſs of pro- 

portion, | 
2 (in Mathematics) the proportion that is 
| between the exponents of four ratios. 

PROPO'RTIONALS, If when four num- 
bers are conſidered, it appears that the firſt 
has the ſame relation to the ſecond, as the 
third has to the fourth, thoſe four num- 
bers are called proportionals. 

Continued PROPOR TIONALS, are ſuch, 
that the third has the ſame ratio to the ſe- 
cond, as the ſecond has to the firſt, and the 
fourth the ſame ratio to the third, as the 
third has to the ſecond, as 3, 6, 12, 24. 

Mean PROPORTIONALS are, when in 

three quantities, there is the ſame propor- 


cond to the third; a82:4::4:8, i. e. 
as 2 is to 4, ſo is 4 to 8; here 4 is a mean 
proportional between 2 and 8. 

PROPO'SAL, an offer, or propoſition. 

To PROPOSE (of propoſer, F. of propons, 
L. of pro and pono to put or place) 1 to 
offer, or make a propoſal. 

2 to deſign to do a thing. 

PROPO'/SER, one who offers, or makes 4 

motion. 

PROPOSI'TION, 1 an offer, or propoſal. 

2 a ſentence upon any ſubject. ; 
3 (in Poetry) is the firſt part of an epie 
poem, in which the author propoſes, or 
lays down briefly, and in general, what 
he has wo ſay in the courſe of his _— 


5 (in Arithmetic) is the habitude or rek... 


ing. 
PROPORTION geometrical, See Progreſſion 
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PRO 
To PROPO/UND (of prepono, L. of pro and | 


fono to propoſe) to offer, or propoſe, 
PROPOU'NDER, one that propoſes a mat- 


cer. a 
pROPOUNDERS (in Law) monopolizers 
and engroſſers of commodities. 
PROPRVYETARY (of proprietarius, L. of 
proprietas property) an owner, or he to 
whom the property of a thing doth be- 


long. 

PROPRIETOR, the proper owner. 

PROPRVETY (of proprietas, L. of proprius 
proper) 1 the right of a thing. 

2 proper ſenſe. _ a 

3 (with Logicians) is the fourth of the uni- 
verſal ideas, and is when the object is 
an attribute, which, in effect, belongs to 
the eſſence of a thing; but is not firſt 
conſidered in that eſſence, but as depen- 
dent on that firſt idea, as diviſible, im- 
mortal, &c, 

4 (with Grammarians) is where the direct 
and immediate fignification of a word 
agrees to the thing it is applied to, 

PROPTOSIS, G. (of ge out, and winlw to 
fall) the falling down of ſome part of the 
body, as of the caul, &c. 

PROPTLAEUM, L. (of wgomuraty, G. 
of go before, and ] a gate or door) 
a porch of a temple, or great hall. 

PROROGA/TION, the act of prolonging, 
adjourning, or putting off till another time. 

To PRORO/GUE (of 9 * L. to defer, 
or put off) to put off for ſome time. 

PRO/SA, a goddeſs of the pagans, who, as 
they believed, cauſed the infant to come in 
the right manner into the world, 

PROSAIHC 3, of, or pertaining to proſe. 

To PROSCRVBE (of proſeribo, L. of pro 
and ſcribo to write) to outlaw one, to ba- 
niſh him, and ſeize his eſtate. | 

PRO/SCRIPT, an outlaw, or baniſhed man. 

PROSCRI'PTION, 1 exilement, or making 
one an outlaw, 

2 apublic ſale of a debtor's goods among 
the ancient Romans, 

PROSE (of proſa, L.) x the uſual way of 
ſpeaking, or writing, in oppolition to 
verſe, 

2 part of the Romiſh maſs, 

To PRO'SECUTE (of proſegzor, L. of pro 
and ſequor to follow) 1 to carry on, or 
continue, 

2 to ſue one at law. 

e 1 a proſecuting, or pur- 
ving. 

2 a continuance, or carrying on, | 

PRO'SECUTOR, one that ſues at law in 
another's name. 

PROVSELYTE (of en , G. of weeg 
to, and exxvJw to come) a ſtranger con- 
verted to our religion. 

PROSO'DIAN, one ſkilled in proſody. 


PRO!SODY (of weerakin, G, of mgradw 


a a — 
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PRO 


to ſing to) the art of accenting or pronoun- 
cing ſyllables truly, whether long or ſhort. 
PROSOPOPOEA, G. (of weetwnoy a per- 


ſon, and Totw to make) a figure in rheto- 


ric, a feigning of a perſon, or thing to 


pea . 
PRO/SPECT (of proſpectus, L. of proſprito 
to view) f a view, or fight afar ot, 
2 aim, or deſięn. 
PROSPF/CTIVE, pertaining to viewing, &c. 


PROSPECTIVE glaß, a glaſs for the view- 


ing things at a conſiderable diſtance, 
To- PRO/SPER (of preſpero, L. to ſucceed) 
1 to give ſucceſs, 
2 to be happy, or have a fair gale of for- 
tune 


3 to ſucceed, or be ſucceſsful, 
PROSPE”RITY, happineſs, or good fortune. 
PRO/SPEROUS, 1 favourable, that gives 

ſucceſs, . 

2 happy, or fortunate, 

PRO'SPHYSIS, G. (of eęoe to, and uw to 
grow) the coalition, or growing together of 
two parts, as when two fingers grow to- 

ether. 

PRO'STHAPHAERE'SIS, G. (in Aſtrono- 
my) is the ſame with the equation of the 
orbit, or ſimply the equation; and is the 
difference between the true and mean mo- 
tion of a planet. 

PROSTHE'SIS, G. (of go before, and r- 
On to put) a grammatical figure, when a 
letter, or ſyllable, is added to the begin- 
ning of a word. 


PROSTERNA'TION (of profternatio, L. of 


Proſterno to lay flat) a lying flat, or bowing 


low. 


PRO/STITUTE, ſub. (of preſtituta, L. of 


proſtituo, to ſet open to every one that 
cometh) a common harlot. 


PRO/STITUTE, adj. baſe, lewd, infamous. 


To PROSTITUTE, 1 to expoſe, or ſet 
open to every one that comes. 
2 to yield up the body and honour to mer» 
_ intereſt, to luſt, or ſenſual plea - 
ure, 
PROSTITU!TION, 1 a harlot's letting out 
her body to hire. | 
2 a ſtooping to any mean or baſe action, 
or office, 
PROSTO'MIA, G. (of wee before, and ge- 
ua the mouth) the red tinctured part of 
the lips. | 
PRO/STRATE (of proftratus, L. of pro be- 
fore, and ſterno to lay down) laid flat along. 
To PRO'STRATE, to throw, or caſt one's 
ſelf at the feet of another. | 
PROSTRA/TION, the falling down at the 
feet of another, the lying flat along. 


PRO'STYLE (of gc, G. of ge be- 


fore, and c a pillar) an houſe, or build- 
ing, with pillars in the front. 
PROSY'LLOGISM (of go before, and u- 
No ſic e a ſyllogiſm) an argument or rea» 
Z 2 | - fon 
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PRO 


ſon produced to ſtrengthen one of the pre- 


miles of a ſyllogiſm. 


PROTAS S, G. (of eo before, and Teo |. 


to ſpread) 1 a propoſition, or maxim. 
2 the firſt part of a play. | 
PROTA/YTIC, a perſon who is brought in 
the beginning, or protaſis of a play, to lay 
open the argument, and appeareth no more, 
To PROTECT (of protego, L. of pro from, 
and tego to cover) 1 to defend, cover, 
or ſkreen from. 

2 to countenance, or uphold, 

PROTECTION, 1 defence, guard, or ſhel- 
ter. 

2 (in Law) is that benefit which the ſub- 
ject has from the king's laws. 

3 an exemption or immunition, given by 
the king to a perſon, to ſecure him from 
law-ſuits, and other vexations. 

4 a writing to ſecure one from being im- 
preſſed, &c, 

PROTF/CTOR, 1 a defender. 

2 the chief adminiſtrator of the kingdom, 
PROTECTRIX, a female defender, | 
To PROTEND (of protendo, L. of pro and 


tendo to ſtretch out) to ſtretch forth, 


or out, 
2 to extend, or ſpread abroad, 

PROTE'RVITY (of pretervitas, L. of pro 

and toruus crabbed) 1 croſſneſs, froward- 
neſs, peevithnels, 
2 infolence, rudeneſs, impudence. 

To PROTE'ST (of proteſter, L. of pro and 
teſtor to atteſt, or affirm) to vow, aſſure, 
or (wear. 

To PROTEST again a thing, to oppoſe it, 


or declare againſt it, 


PROTEST, 1 a ſolemn declaration againſt a. 


proceeding, a judgment, &c, 

2 (in Commerce) a declaration againſt the 
party charged with the payment of a bill 
of exchange, for refuſing to pay the ſaid 
bill, 


PRO!NTESTANT, one of the reformed re- 


ligion, according to Luther, Calvin, or the 
church of England. $4 
PROTESTA'TION, 1 a ſolemn vow, or 
aſſurance. : 
2 a proteſting againſt any proceedings. 
PRO'TEUS, G. (of eo before, becauſe. he 
was feigned to be the firſt and moſt ancient 


of the gods) the ſon of Neptune and Phe- . 


nice, or Oceanus and, Tethys, one of the 
gods of the ſea, foretelling future events. 
He could transform himſelf into any ſhape, 
According to Homer he was an Egyptian. 
Diodorus Siculus faith he was king of Egypt, 
and that, after the manner of their kings, 
he ſometimes uſed a lion, ſometimes a 
bull for his creſt. Plato and Lucian agree 
that he was an Egyptian, but the former 
maketh him a ſophiſt, the latter a ſtage- 
player, each of them endeavouring to aſ- 


fgn the moral of his fabulous mutability, 


PRO 


| Viręil diſſenteth from them all with regard 


to his country, which he ſaith was Pallene, 
a Peninſula of Macedon, and that his cha- 
| riot was drawn by ſea - horſes. 


| PROTHO”"NOTARY, or PROTONO TA. 


RY (of protonotarius, L. of wewl®- firſt, 
or chief, and notarius a notary) a chief of- 
ficer in the Common-pleas, and King's. 
bench. 

PROTHY'RUM, L. (of wgobugoy, G. of wee 
before, and Nuga a door) a porch-at the 
outward door of a houſe, a pale, or rail to 
keep off horſes or carts from the door, 

PRO'TOCOL (of , G. of m- 
To; firſt, and x00y a member of a ſentence) 
a rough draught, or that which is fir 
briefly noted, to be afterwards amended and 
further enlarged. 

PROTO'LOGY (of ,k G. of mew- 
Tog firſt, and Aoſog a ſpeech) a preface, 
proem, or preamble, 5 

PROTOMA'RTYR, G. (of wewlos firſt, and 
Kaglug a witneſs) the firſt witneſs or mar- 
tyr, ſuch as was Abel in the Old teſta- 
ment, and St, Stephen in the New, 

PROT OPA'THY (of weawlowatia, G. of 
weologfirſt, and wat; a diſeaſe) a prima- 
ry, or original diſeaſe, not cauſed by an- 
other. a 

PRO'TOPLAST (of e , G. of 

argaſlog firſt, and whale to form) 1 the 
man firſt formed. 
2 the firſt former of all things. 


wealo; firſt, and Turo; a type) 1 the o- 

riginal type, pattern, or model of a thing. 

2 (in Grammar) a primitive, or original 
word. a 

To PRO TRA CT (of pretraho, L. of pro 

from, and trabo to draw) to prolong, or de- 


lay. 

PROTRACTER, or PROTRA'CTOR, 
1 an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons to extract 
any diſagreeable body out of a wound, 

or vlcer, 

2 an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors, &c. 
for protraſting or laying down any plot 
upon paper. 

PROTRA/CTING (in Surveying) is the plot- 
ting or laying down the dimenſions taken 
in the field, by help of a protractor. 

PROTRACTING pin, a fine needle fitted in- 
to a handle, to prick off degrees and mi- 
nutes from the limb of the protractor. 


hort) an exhortation. 
To PROTRU'DE (of protrude, L. of pro 


puſh forward, 
PROTU'/BERANT (of protuberans, L, of 
protubero to bud out) bunching, or ſtand- 
ing out. 


PROUD, 1 haughty, preſumptuous. 


2 grand, ſtately, ; (ſpoken 


PRO/TQTYPE s, or PROTOTY!/PON (of | 


PROTRE'PTICON, G. (of wel;cnm to ex · 


from, and trudo to thruſt) to chruſt, r 
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PRO 


3 (ſpoken of a bitch) defirous of copulation. 


To PROVE (of preuver, F.) 1 to make 


* 


out, or make good. | 
2 to try, or make an experiment. 
3 to become, or be, to come td paſs, : 
PROVE!/DITOR, a Venetian overſeer. 


PRO”VENDER, forage, or food for cattle. .| 


PROVERB (of proverbium, L. of pro and 
verbum a ſaying) an adage, or old ſaying. 
To PROVIDE (of provideo, L. of pro be- 

fore, and video to ſee) 1 to ſtore, or 
furniſh with, 

2 to get, or procure, 

3 to take care, 

4 to fore-arm one's ſelf. 

PROV./DED, adv. on condition. 

PROYVIDENCE (of providentia, L. of pro 
before, and video to ſee) 1 the ſupreme 
intelligence whereby God governs the 

world. | 
2 warineſs, or fore-fight. 
Huſbandry, or &conomy. 
PROVIDENT, 1 wary, cautious, 
2 thrifty, ſaving, 

PROVINCE (of provincia, L. of pro and 
vinco to overcome) 1 an outcountry go- 
verned by a deputy, or lieutenant. 

2 a county, ſhire, or part of a kingdom. 
3 the circuit of an aichbiſhop's juriſdic- 
tion, 
4 buſineſs, or affair. 
5 ſphere, or knowledge, 
PROVINCIAL, adj. of, or belonging to a 
province, a 

PROVINCIAL ſynod, the aſſembly of the 

clergy of a particular province. 

PROVINCIAL, ſub. a ſuperior of all the 

religious houſes in his province. | 


＋ To PROVINE (of provigner, F.) to pro- 
pagate the vine, or lay the ſtock or branch 


of 1t in the ground to take root, 
PROVISION (of provifio, L. of provideo 
to provide) x neceſſaries for life. 
2 a taking care of, or providing for. 
3 the pope's providing a ſpi: cual living for 
a bithop, before the death of the incum- 
bent, ; | 
4 the title, or inſtrument whereby the in- 
cumbent holds, or is provided of a bene- 
| ice, biſhoprick, &c. 
5 (in Commerce) the wages due to a factor. 
PROYTSO, It. a clauſe, or condition in a 
contract, 
PROVI'SOR, 1 a perſon who has the care 
of providing things neceſſaiy. | 
2 (in the Univerſity) a title of dignity, a 
patron, or chief governor, | 
PROVOC ACTION (of provecatio, L. of pro- 
doco to provoke) a provoking, incenſing, 
or ſtirring, up. 
en adj. apt to provoke, or 
ir up. | | 
*ROVOCATIVE, ſub, a medicine that pro- 
vokes to venery. 


P R U 


| To PROVOKE (of provoco, L.. of pro end 


wore to challenge) 1 to challenge, or 
defy. 

2 to move, or flir up. 

3 to anger, or urge. 

4 to prompt, or ſet one upon. 
to cauſe, or diſpoſe to, 

PROV/VOST, 1 a chief m-giftrate of a city. 
2 the preſident of a college, or collegiate 

church. 

PROVOST marſhal (of an Army) is an offi- 
cer whoſe buſineſs it is to ap: rehend de- 
ſerters and other criminals, and to ſet rates 
on proviſions 1n the army. 

PROVOST marſhal (in the royal Navy) is an 
officer who takes care of the priſoners that 
are taken, : 

PROVOST of merchants (in Paris) the lord 


mayor of that city, 


PROVOST (ef the Mint) an officer who is 


appointed to overſee all the moneyers. 

PROVO'STAL, of, or belonging to a pro- 
vo't, 

PROYVOSTSHIP, or PRO"VOSTRY, the 
office, or dignity of a provoſt, 

PROW, the tore-part of a ſhip. 

PROWESS, 1 valour, ſtoutneſs, courage. 
2 an exploit, or valiant act. 

To PROWL, 1 to go about pilfering, or 

ſtealing, 
2 to gape after gain. 

PRO'XIES, annual payments made by the 
parochial clergy to the biſhop, &c. at vi- 
ſitations. 

PROXIMITY (of proximitas, L. of prexi- 
mus a kinſman, a neighbom) neatneſe, 
nighneſs in kindred, or neighbourhood, 

PRO'XY, 1 he that does the part of another 

in his abſence, | 
2 the commiſſion of a client to his proctor 
in the civil law to manage his cauſe, 

PRUDE, F. a preciſe, or aftected woman. 

PRU/DENCE (of prudentia, L. of pruder:s 


wiſe, prudent) wiſdom, or difcre:ion, the 


firſt of the cardinal virtues, which teaches 
us to govern our lives according to the zules 
of right reaſon. 

PRU!DENT, wile, diſcreet, adviſed, 

PRUDENTIAL, of, or belonging to pru- 
dence, diſcreet, wiſe. 

PRUNE, F. the name of a plumb. 

To PRUNE (in Gardening) to cut off the ſu- 
perfluous twigs, or branches. 

PRUNE!LLOS {fo called of Brignols, the 


place where they grow) I a ſort of plumbs, 


2 a ſort of filk. 

PRUNI'FEROUS trees (of prunifer, L. of 
prunum a plumb, and fer? to beer) ſuch as 
bear plumbs, or whoſe fruit have a tone in 
the middle. 

PRURIEN'T (of Frariens, L. of prorio to 
itch) itching, pricking, 

PRIUR/ NLS, L. the itch, or an; drynelg 
and roughn-is of the fin, occationed by 
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ſharp humours which ſtagnate in, and cor- 
rode the miliary glands. 

PRUTA NIC tables (in A ſtronomy) are tables 
calculated by Rheinoldus for finding the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. \ 

To PRY, to ſearch, or enquire into. 

PRYTANES 3, G. a common hall in a 
city of Greece, where thoſe who had well 


deſerved of their country were maintained 


at the public expence. | 

PSALM (of Ja NMH g, G. a hymn) a hymn, 
or divine f5ng, 

PSA'LMIST, a writer of pſalms. | 

P34 /LMODY, a ſinging of pſalms, or ſing- 
ing and playing together on an inſtrument. 

PSA/ETERY, a kind of muſical inſtrument. 

PSA MHS AUS, L. (of Lauwirjcg, G. of 
Jae land) a bath of dry ſand, to ap- 
ply to the cet of dropſical perſons. 

PSAMMOS, G. ſand, or gravel ; that which 
breeds in human bodies, 


PSATY'/RIANS, a fect of the Arians, who | 


held the Son was not like the Father in 
will, that he was taken from, and made 
of nothing, and that in Gos, generation 
was not to be diſtinguiſhed from creation. 


'PSE'PHOMANCY (of Y Dανν,,u⁴ , G. of 


of {n$:; a ſtone, and Aa divination) a 
divination by pevblc-ones, 

PSEU'DO (of Jeudeg, G. falſe, counterfeit) a 
word uſed in compound wores derived from 
the Greek. 

PSEUDO/GRAPHY (of {eud:ſcapia, G. 

of Neves falſe, and yeapu to write) a coun- 
terfeit, or falſe writing. 

PSEUDO"LOGY (of N , G. of Neu- 
To; falſe, and aoz0; a ſpeech) lying, or falſe 
ſpeak ing. : * 

PSEUDOMARTYR, G. (of {eudo; falſe, 
and Kaglog a witneſs) a falle witnels, a 
countertett martyr. 

PSEUPO-MEDICUS (of Jevdog, G. falſe, 
and medicus, L. a phyſician) a falſe phyſi- 


cian, or pretender to phyſic. 


 PSEUDO'/MENOS, G. a ſophiſtical argu- 


ment, a captious concluiun, a fallacy in 
reaſoning, 

PSEUDO"NYMOUS {of eU, G. of 
Jer dog falſe, and wyozge a name) authors 
who publiſh books uuder falſe and counter- 
feit names. 

PSEUDOPHILO”3OPHY (of Jer - 
gi, C. of v3; ralie, and gitoragia 
philoſophy) falſe philoſophy. 

PSEU"DOPROP/PHET (of L:u33d72>pn0n;, G. 
Leudo; falie, and Feeprla; a prophet) s 
talſe prophet. 

PSEU'DO-STELLA (of Ive, G. falſe, and 
Atclla, L. a ſtar) any kind of meteor or phœ- 
nomenon, newly appearitzg in the heavens 
and reſembling a ſtar. 

PSEU/ GOTH Y/RUM or pet ger, C3. of 
Lodz falls, and Svc 4 Ct} a Ueck-· dcor, 
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PSI'LOTHRIX (of 440; naked, and Sp} 


hair) a medicine proper to make the hair 
fall off, 


PSORIASIS, G. (of Jaęa a ſeab) a dry ich- 


. ing ſcab, frequently accompanied with an 
exulceration. 


PSO'RICA, G. medicines againſt ſcabbineſs, 


PSO'ROPHTHALMIA, G. (of ea a ſcab, 
and opda> uz a diſeaſe in the eye) a ſcab 
and inflammation of the eye with itching, 

PSY CHAGO'GICA (of 4vyn. the ſoul, and 
eywſog a leader) medicines that ſuddenly 
raiſe the ſpirits in fainting, 

+ PSYCHOU'LOGIST (of '{uyoNoyince, G. 
of Jux the ſoul, and x to lay) one 
who treats concerning the ſoul. ; 

F PSYCHOLOGY (of J, G. of 
 uyn the ſoul, and Xoyo; a diſcourſe) a diſ- 
courſe of the ſoul. 

PSY!THOMACHY (of JLyyeuaxia, G. of 


xn the ſoul, and pwaxopa to fight) a 


war, or fight between the ſoul and body. 


PSY!/CHOMANCY (of Þvxopaiz, G. of 


uyn the ſoul, and partie divination) a 
divination by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of 
deceaſed perſons. 
PSYCHROLU'SIA, G. (of uxeo; cold, and 
ue ig a Waſhing) cold baths. | 
PSYCHRO'METER (of 4uxego; cold, and 
As to meaſure) an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the degrees of moiſture or humidity 
of the air. 5 
FPSTCHROPHOREIA, G. (of Juxęos cold, 
and oo; fear) an averſion to, or fear of 
cold things. 
PSYD® A(CION, G. (of Jam to burn) 1 a 
pimple, or ſmall ulcer in the ſkin of the 
head, 
2 a ſwelling in the ſkin like a bliſter with 
moiſt matter in it. | 
PTERO'MAT 4, G, two high walls on each 
ſide of a church, or other great building, 
PTE'RON, G, 1 the wing of a bird, * 
2 the wing ef a building. 
PTERO"PHORT (of wlegoy a wing, and 9+- 


ew to bear) couriers among the ancient 


Romans, who brought tidings of any de» 
claration of war, or of any miſhap that be- 
fel the army; they had their name from 
their bearing wings on the points of their 
ikes, ; 

PTERY'GIUM, L. (of wieguſiov, G. a dimin, 

of lego a wing) a little wing. 

PTISAN (of loam, G. of lage to 
pound, or ſtamp off the huſk of corn, 
Kc.) 1 barley-broth, or barley unhuſbed 
and ſodden in water. a 

2 (in 3 a kind of cooling phyſic 
drink. 


2TOLEMA/IC 4 gem (of the world) is 


that ſyſtem which was maintained by Pto- - 


!:my the famous Alexandrian aſtronomer. 
Inis hypotheſis ſuppoſes the earth to be at 


reft and in che centre, and the OR 
| to 
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= revolve round it from eaſt to weſt, car- 


rying with them the ſun, planets and fixed 
ſtars, each in their reſpective ſpheres. Next 
above the Earth is the Moon, then the 
planet Mercury, next Venus, then the 
Sun; next above him Mars, and then Ju- 
piter, and next Saturn; over which are 
placed the two Cryſtalline ſpheres, and 
laſtly the primum mobile, ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt heaven, and that which gives motion 
to all the ſpheres. See fig. 39. 

But this ſyRem is now quite exploded, 
there being not even demonſtration want- 
ing to confute it. | 

PTOLEMA/ITES 4, a ſect of the Gnoſtics, 
ſo called from one Ptolemy their leader, 
who held that the Moſaical law came part- 
ly from God, partly from Moſes, and part- 
ly from the traditions of the doctors. 
PYALISMDS, L. (of alvaniguc;, G. of 
w to ſpit) a ſpitting or charging the 
(afiva through the glands of the thioat. 

PTY/SMAGOGUE (of wvlvoraſuſe, G. of 
@|vanoy ſpittle, and ayoſoga leader) a me- 
dicine that diſcharges ſpittle. 

PUBERTY (of pubertas, L. of pubeo to be 
in the flower of age) ripe age, fourteen in 
men, and twelve in women. 

PU'BES, L. the privy parts of a human bo- 
dy, either male or female. 

PUBLICAN (of publicanus, L. of publico 
to publiſh) 1 a farmer of public revenues, 
or cuſtoms, 

2 a toll-gatherer, TY 
3 wag of a victualling - houſe, or ale- 
ouſe. 

PUBLICA'TION, a making public. 

TR adj. 1 manifeſt, known by every 

dy. 
2 common, belonging to every body. 

PUBLIC, ſub. every body in general. 

To PU'BLISH (of publico, L. i. e. publicum 
facio to make public) to make public, 

PUBLISHER, one that publiſheth. 

i PU'CELAGE (of pucelage, F.) a maiden- 
head, or virginity. 

To PUCKER, 1 to draw up together. 

2 not to fit cloſe to the body, ſpeaking 
of a ſuit of cloaths. 

PUCKFIST, or PUCKBALL, a puff. ball, 
or kind of muſhroom full of duſt. ' 

PUDDER, noiſe, or buſtle, 

hy gy (of boudin, F.) 1 a well known 


2 a fire-worke, | 
3 2 roll worn by children when they hrſt 
go alone. 

UDDING graſs, the herb penny- royal. 
PUDDLE, a place of ſtanding water. 
"UDDOCK, a ſmall incloſure. | 
ENA, L. (of pudeo to be aſhamed) 

the privy parts of either man or woman. 
WTDyCITY (of pudicitas, L. of pude to be 


PUL 


| PUDS, the nere bene. of» ict of th 
„the large ſleeves of a prieſt of 
church of England's gown, E op 

PU'/ERILE 3 (of puerilis, L. of puer a child) 
1 of, or belonging to a child. 

2 2 childiſh, filly, weak. 

PU'ET, a bird. | 

To PUFF, 1 to blow or pant, by reaſon of 

ſhortneſs of breath. | 

2 to ſwell, or briſtle, 

PUFF, 1 a blaſt of wind. 

2 a ſort of plait, 

3 an utenſil uſed in powdering the hair. 

4 (in a Gaming-houlſe) a perſon hired to 

play to decoy others. 

PU'/FFEN, the name of a bird. 

PUG, a monkey. 

2 a youth full of tricks, 

PU'/GGERED, as the red puggered attire of 
a turkey, i. e. the wattles. 

PUGIL, L. (in Pharmacy) a handful. 

PUISNE (of puind, F.) a law term for young- 
er; a name given in the houſe of lords 
to the youngeſt baron, and in Weſtminſter- 
hall to the youngeſt judge. 

PUTISS ANCE, F. power, force, might. 

PUTPSS ANT, F. powerful, or mighty. 

| To PUKE, to have a mind to ſpew. 

PU'/LCHRITUDE (of pulchritudo, L. of pul- 
cher fair) fairneſs, beauty. 

| PULE'GIUM, L. (in Botany) the herb pen- 
ny- royal. f 

PULICA'RIA, L. (of pulex a flea) the herb 
flea - wort. 

PUL /CA'RIS febris, L. (with Phyſicians) a 
malighant fever, ſo called becauſe it maketh 
the ſkin appear as if it were flea bitten. 

PU'LIOL, the ſame as penny- royal. 

To PULL, to draw, or haul, 

PU'LLAIN, or PU/LLEN, poultry. 

PU'LLET (of poulette, F.) a young hen. 

PU/LLEY, one of the mechanical powers, 
being a wheel, or block channelled round, 
which by means of a rope running in it, 
heaves up great weights. 

PU/LLEY piece, 1 armour for the knee, 

2, a boot which covers the knee. : 
To PU'LLULATE (of pullulo, L. to ſpring, 

x to ſpring, or ſprout up. . 

2 to grow, or increaſe, 
PULMONARIA, L. (of pulmo the lunge) 

1 (in Botany) the herb lung- wort. 

2 (in Phyſic) an inflammation of the lungs. 
PULMONA'RIUS, L. dileaſed in the lungs. 
| PULMONARY, of, or belonging to the 

lungs. 

PULP (of pulpa, L. the fleſhy part) the fleſhy, 
or ſoft part of a thing. | 

PU/LPIT (of pulpitum, L of publicum pub- 
lic) a place erected for ſpeaking in public. 

PULSA!TION (of pulſatio, L. of pulſo to 
beat, or ſtrike) 1 a beating, ſtriking, 

or thumping. | 


i 


«uamed) modeſt v, chaſtity, 


| 2. the beating of the arteries, 
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PUN 
PULSE, 1 the throbbing or beating of the 


: arteries, a N 
2 beans, peaſe, &c. 
PULSION, 1 a driving, or thruſting for- 
ward. 
2 (in Phyſics) the ſtroke by which any 
* medium is affected by the motion of 
light, ſound, &c. through it. 


To PULVERIZATE, or to PULVERTIZE | 


(of pulverixo, L. of pulvis a powder) to 
reduce to powder. 


 PULVERIZA'/TION, a reducing to powder. 


LL NTA, L. (of pulvinus a pillow) a 
term in Architecture, ſignifying a frize, 
which ſwells or bulges out in the form of 
a pillow. 

PU'LVIS fulminans, L. i. e. the thundering 
powder (with Chemiſts) a mixture of three 
parts of ſalt petre, two of tartar, and one 
of brimſtone, all finely powdered. 

PU/MICATED (of pumicatus, L. of pumex 
a pumice· ſtone) made ſmooth with a pu- 
mice ſtone, poliſhed, 

PU'MICE fone, a ſpungy light ſtone, caſt 
out of mount /Etna, and other burning 
mountains, uſed in graving and poliſhing, 

PUMP, 1 a machine, or engine, to draw up 

water, &c. 
2 a ſort of light ſhoe, : 

Air PUMP. See Machina Boyliana, 

To PUN, 1 to pound or beat. | 
2 to quibble, or play with words. 

PUN, a quibble, or playing with words, 

PUNCH, 1 an inſtrument to make holes 

with. | 
2 a liquor made with brandy, water, ſu- 
gar, and the juice of lemons. 
3 a ſhort thick felllow. 
4 a ſtage puppet. | a 

To PUNCH, 1 to make holes with a punch. 
2 to thruſt one with the fiſt, elbow, &c. 

PUNCH bor/e (with Hoiſemen) is a well-ſet, 
well-knit horſe, having a ſhort back, thick 
ſhoulders, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with fleſh. 

PU/'NCHION, 1 a ſort of chizel. 

2 a wine veſſel containing 80 gallons, 

3 a little block or piece of ſteel, on one 

end of which is ſome figure, letter, or 
character, engraven either in creux or 
relievo, impreſſions of which are taken 
on metal, or ſome other matter by ſtrik- 
ing it with a hammer on the end not en- 
graved. f 

4 (in Architecture) is a ſhort piete of tim- 
ber placed to ſupport ſome conſiderable 
weight. ER 

PUNNCTATED byperbola (of punctus, L. a 
point) an-hyperbola, in the higher geome- 
try, 'whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, 
i. e. a point. ; 

PUNCTATUS, L. (in Botany) marked with 

. ſmall ſpots. 
PUNCITI'LIO (of pu. Hilium, L. a dim, of 


| 


PUP 


functum a point) a little point, a trifle, g 
nicety. ' 

PUNCTI'LIOUS, 1 captious, exceptious. 
2 of ſmall conſequence. 

PU/NCTION, or PUNCTURE (in Surgery) 
an aperture made in the lower belly in drop. 
fical perſons to diſcharge the water, 

PUNNCTUAL, exact, regular. 

PUNCTUA/TION (in Grammar) the art of 
pointing, . 

PU formatum, or PUNCTUM ge. 
neratum, L. (in Conics) is a point deter- 
mined by the interſection of a right line 
drawn through the vertex of a cone, 10 3 

point in the plane of the baſe, with the 
plane that conſtitutes the conic ſection. 

PUNCTUM lineans, L. (in Geometry) that 
point of the generating circle of a cycloid, 
or epicycloid, which, in the geneſis pro- 
duces any part of the cycloidal line. 

PUNCTUM ſaliens, L. (with Naturaliſt) 
the firſt mark of conception of an embryo, 
which is in the place where the arch is 
formed, or that ſpeck or cloud in a brood 
egg which appears to leap before the chicken 
begins to be hatched. | 

PU/NCTURE, any wound made with a 
pointed inſtrument, a prick. 

PU/NDBRETCH, an unlawful taking of 
cattle out of a pound, 


' PU'NDLE, an ill-ſhaped, or ill-dreſſed crea 


ture. 8 

PU/NGENCY, ſharpneſs. 

PUNGENT (of pungens, L. of pungo tq 

prick) poignant, ſharp, pricking. 

PUNNGER, a ſea crab-fiſh. 

PUNIC (of punicus, L. of pant the Cartha- 
ginians, who were accounted a faithlels, 
deceitful people) x of, or belonging to 
Afrie, or Carthage. 

2 faithleſs, treacherous, inſidious. 


PUNICE'US 4, L. (in Botany) of a red, 


ſcarlet colour. : 
To PUYNISH (of punio, L. of pena puniſh- 


ment) to chaſtiſe, or inflict a puniſhment, 


PU'NISHABLE, that may be, ought to be, 


or is fit to be puniſhed. 
PUYNISHMENT, correction, or chaſliſe- 
ment. 
PUNIV/TION, puniſhment, or chaſtiſement, 
PUNK, an ugly ſorry whore. 
PU!NTO, It. a point. 
PU'NY, ſub. (of puine, F.) a younger bro- 
ther, 
PUNY, adj. 1 little, ſmall, weakly, peak» 
ing. 
2 younger, junior. 
PU/PIL (of pupilla, L. of pupus a young 
child) 1 one under age, and tuition. 
2 a diſciple, or ſcholar of a maſter. 
z the ball, apple, or ſight of the eye. 


PU'PILAGE, 1 the ſtate or condition of 
2 guardianſhip, pur- 4 
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child. 3 
PUPPY, 1 2 bitch's whelp, 
2 an abuſive word, 

PU'RBLIND, ſhort, or near - ſighted. 
PURCHASE, 1 bargain, or acquiſition, 
2 a thing bought, or to be bought. 

3 booty, or gain, 
To PURCHASE, 2. 
PURE (of purus, L. el 
uncompounded, * 
2 unſpotted, unſtained, 
z chaſte, virtuous. : 
4 clear, abſolute, without any condition. 
5 clear, ſubtile, thin, 
6 exact, curious, 
7 meer, downright, 
$ very good, agreeable, or excellent, 
9 happy. comfortable. | 
10 ſacred, holy, religious. 
11 ſometimes *tis uſed by way of irony, 
PURE hyper bela (in Mathematics) one that is 
without any oval, node, or conjugate point. 
PURE mathematics, are arithmetic and geo- 
metry, which only treat of number and 
magnitude, confidered abſtractly from any 
kind of matter. 
PURFILE (of pourfilee, F.) 1 bodkin work, 
made of tinſel, or gold thread, 
2 an ornament about the edges of muſical 
inſtruments, _ 
PURGA!TION, 1 a ſcouring, or cleanſing. 
2 the clearing one's ſelf of a crime. 
PURGATIVE, of a purging quality. 
PURGATORY, the place which the pa- 
piſts fancy to be between death and heaven, 
where the ſouls are purged by fire. 
To PURGE (of purge, L. to cleanſe) x to 
cleanſe, or make clean. 
2 to clear, put away, or rid. 
; to cleanſe the body by phyſic. 
4 to excuſe, or clear one of an accuſation, 
5 to explate, or attone, 
PURGE, a cleanſing, or ſcouring medicine; 
PURIFICATION. (of purificatio, L. of pu- 


% 


purifying, or cleanſing. : 
2 (in Chemiſtry) is the ſeparating any me- 
tal, mineral, &c. from diols, or any 
other foreign matter, . 
PURIFICATION of the Virgin Mary, a fe- 


ſtival obſerved by the church, otherwiſe 
called Candlemas-day. 

PURIFICA!/TORY, adj. of a cleanſing na- 
twie, or quality. | 

PURIFICATORY, fab. the little linnen 
cloth with which a Romiſh prieſt wipes 

che chalice, 

To PU'RIFY (of purifico, L. of purus pure, 
and facio to make) to cleanſe, or make 
pure, 

PURIM (of *, Heb. lots) a feaſt among 
Le Jews, appointed by Mordecai in com- 


pU/PPET, an image made in the form of a | 


ug fire) 1 unmixt, 


rifico to purify, or cleanſe) 1 the act of | 


E ² nos py wn n#: 5,» 1 


PUR 
held on the 14th of March. 


ſpeaks a language well. 
PU'RITAN, 1 one who pretends to a-purity 
of doctrine and worſhip beyond all other 
proteſtants, and therefore declines a eom- 
munion with the church of England. 
2 a hypocrite, ; 
PU/RTTANISM, the principles, or doctrine 
of the puritans, > ary 
PURITY ( rom pure) pureneſs. 
PURL, 3 a fort of edging about lace, 
2 a bitter ale, made of wormwood, 
To PURL, to run with a murmurivg noiſe, 
| as a ſtream, &c. | | 
PURLIE'U (of pur-lieu, F.) grounds ſevered 
from the ancient foreſt, in which the owner 
may hunt and kill deer, 41274 
PURLINS (in Architecture) thoſe pieces of 
timber that lie a- croſs the rafters on the 
inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle of their length. IN 
PU/RLOCK, or PU!RLOG(with Carpenters) 
a piece of wood to put in a ſcaffolding hole. 
To PURLOIN (of pourloigner, F.) to pilfer, 
filch, or ſteal. 4 
PURPLE (of purpura, L. a ſhell- fiſn called 
the purple, whereof is made the purple 
colour) 1 the purple-fiſh, otherwiſe cal- 
led Venus-ſhell | 5 
2 the dye anciently taken out of that fiſh, 
3 a red colour bordering on a violet. 
4 ſtuff dyed in purple. | 
5 the dignity of kings, cardinals, &c. 
pomp, or magnificence. 
7 (in the plural number) the ſpotted fever. 
PU'RPORT, 1 ſenſe, or meaning, : 
2 tenor of a writing. PETE 
PU'RPOSE, 1 defign, reſolution, project. 
2 ſubie&t matter of diſcourſe, | 
To PU/RPOSE, to deſign, or intend, | 
gh an „ A little cloſe, or incloſure of 
and. 
PURSE, 1 a little bag, to put money in 
2 money, or eſtate. | 
3 a gratification of 500 crowns given by the 
grand ſignior. 
PU'/RSENET, a net uſed by huntſmen for 
taking hares and rabbits, 
PURSER, an officer on board a man of war, 
who his the charge of the proviſions, &c. 
PU'RSEVAN'T (of fourſuivant, F.) an offi- 
cer, a fort of ſerjeant at arms who attends 
upon the king in the army, &c. 
PU/RSINESS, ſhortneſs of breath. 


PURSLAIN, or PURSLANE, an early ſal- 


lad herb. 
PURSU/ANCE, in conſequence, or accord- 
ing to. | 
PURSU/ANT, in obedience to, | 
To PURSUZE, 1 to follow, or run after, 

2 to carry on, or continue. 
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memoration of Haman's conſpiracy z it was 


PU'RIST (frem pure) one that writes, or 


PYB 
PURSUIT, 1 following, or running after, 
2 trouble, or diligence to get any thing. 
ſollicitation. | : 
To PURVEY (of pourvoir, F.) to provide. 
PURVEY/ANCE, the providing corn, fuel, 
viſuals, &c. for the ſcing's houſe. ; 
PURVE!/YOR, one who provides neceſſaties 
for the king's houſe, &c. 
PURVIEU!', or PURVIE W“, the body of 
an act of parliament, beginning with the 
words, Be it enacted. 8 
PU'RULENT (of purulentus, L. of pus mat- 
ter) full of matter and corruption, mattery. 
PUS, L. putrified matter, corruption, 
PUSH, 1 a ſhove, or thruſt, 
2 effort to do a thing, 
Z 2 bliſter, or puſtle. 8 
To PUSH, 1 to ſhove, or thruſt. 
2 to purſue with vigour. 2 
PUSILLANIMITY (of puſillanimitas, L. of 
puſio a little child) faint-heartedneſs, cow- 
ardlineſs. ' | 
PUSILLANIMO Us, faint-hearted, mean- 
ſpirited, cowardly, | 


PU/STLE (of puftula, L. of pus matter) 12 


puſh, a bliſter, little wheal, bladder, or 
blain. 
2 a ſmall pock. 
PUT, 1 a game at cards. 
2 a fool, or idiot, 
To PUT, 1 to lay, ſet, or place. 
2 to propoſe, or offer. | 

To PUT a horſe (with Horſemen) ſigniſies to 
break or manage him. 

PU/TAGE, fornication on the woman's fide, 

PU/TATIVE (of putativus, L. of puto to 
think, or ſuppoſe) pretended, or ſuppoſed, 

PUTCHAMINES, a fort of damſons grow- 
ing in Virginia, &C. | 

PU'TID (of putidus, L. of puteo to ſtink) 
x ſtinking, rotten, unſound, | 
2 affected, unpleaſant. 

PUTREF ACTION, rottenneſs, or corrup- 
tion. 

To PU'TREFY (of putreo, I.. to rot) to cor- 
rupt, or rot. 

PU”TRID, rotten, corrupt. 

PU'TRID fever, a kind of fever, where the 
humours of the body, for want of a proper 
circulatory Motion, fall into an inteſtine 
one and putrefy. | 

PUT TOC K, a bird, otherwiſe called a buz- 
zard, 3 

PU'TTY, 1 a powder uſed in poliſhing me- 

tals, marble, glaſs, &c. made of calcin'd 

tin, | 

2 a ſort of paſte uſed by painters, glaziers, 
fee. 

To PUZZLE, to non- plus, or embaraſs. 

PUZZLE, 1 a difficulty, or embaraſſment. 
2 a dirty ut. 


PY-BALD horſe, one that has white ſpots. 


upon a coat of another colour, 
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PYR 

PY/CAR, or PV AR, a ki i 
called of old. ee 

PYCNO'STYLE (of u Reg, G. of 
xa, thick, cloſe together, and e pl 
lar) a ſort of building, wherein ſeveral pil- 
lars ſtand very near each other, one diame- 
ter and a half of the column being only al. 
lowed for the irſtefcolumnation, 

PVE, 1 a bird. | 
2 adiſh of baked meat, fivit, &c, 

PYE'LOS, G, a bathing tub, or hollow 

veſſel to waſh in, 

PY'GMY (of wuſjeato;, G. of muſun the 

length of the arm from the elbow to the 


perſon of low ſtature. 

 PYLO'RUS, L. (of ervxovevg, G. of wu a 
gate, and ego; a keeper) a porter, or the 
keeper of a gate. | 

PHON, G. putrified blood changed into 
white matter, 

PYO'SIS, G. (of rvov matter) a collection of 
matter in any part. 

PYRAMID (of wugahte, G. of my fire, 
and au to light up) an obeliſk ; it his its 
name from its ending in a point like the 
flame of fire, = 

PYRAMID (in Geometry) is a ſolid ſanding 
on a ſquare baſe, and terminating at the 
top in a point ; or it is a body whoſe baſe is 


angles, their ſeveral tops meeting together 
in a point. BE 

Optic PYRAMID, the figure which the rays 
drawn out in length from any obje, 


they end in a point) make to the eye. 
PYRAMID (in Architecture) a ſolid maſly 
edifice, which from a ſquare, triangular, 
or other baſe, riſes, diminiſhing to a ver- 
tex, or point, : 
PYRA'MIDAL, or PYRAMIDICAL, of, 
belonging to, or like to a pyramid. 
PYRAMIDAL numbers (in Arithmetic) are 
the ſums of polygonal numbers, collected 
after the ſame manner as the. polygon num- 
bers themſelves are extracted from arith- 
metical progreſſions. 
PYRAMIDO'GRAPHY (of wugajui; 2 py- 
ramid, and yeapw to deſcribe) a deſcrip- 
tion of pyramids, : 
PYRAMIDOUD (of rvgayjuis 2 pyramid, 
and ei; form) is a ſolid, form'd by the 
revolution of a pate bola round its baſe, or 
greateſt ordinate, It is often called a fa- 
rabolic ſpindle, | 
PYRE'TICS (of ervgtlog, G. a fever) medi- 
cines that cure fevers. 
PYRETO'LOGY (of wpvgtlog a fever, and 
yea ꝙœ to deſcribe) a treatiſe, or deſcription 
of fevers. . 
PYRI'ASIS, G. (of aug fire) a precious _ 


| * 


| hand, when the fiſt is cloſed) a dwarf, or 


a a polygon, and whoſe fides are plain tri- 


through any tranſparent medium (where 
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PYX 
of a black colour, which being rubbed, 
burns the fingers, 

PYRO'BOLOT, G. (of cu fire, and ga 
to throw) a ſort of fire- balls uſed by the 
ancients. 

PYROE'NUS, L. (of ug fire, and 02g, G. 
wine) ſpirit of wine rectified. | 

PYRO'ET of one tread (in Horſemanſhip) are 


narrow and intire turns made by a horſe up- 


on one tread, and almoſt at one time, ſo 
that his head is placed where his tail 
was, without putting out his haunches. 
PYROET of u pifts (in Horſemanſhip) are 
turns of two treads, upon a ſmall compaſs 
of ground, almoſt bf the length of the 
horſe, . 
PYROLA, L. the herb winter-green. 
PROMANCY (of wugopuarliia, G. of wue 
8 fre, and pcavleia divination) a divination 
| by the fire of the ſacrifice, 
PYACTICS (of ave fire) burning medicines, 
PYRRHO, a Greek philoſopher, the firſt 


there was no certainty in any thing. 


) ?Y'RRHONISM, the doctrine or opinion of 
; the Pyrrhonians. 

IYTHAGORE/AN ſyſtem, ſo called becauſe 
4 maintained by Pythagoras. In this ſyſtem 
e the ſun is ſuppoſed to be at reſt in the centre 
is of the planetary ſyſtem, and the earth to be 
1 carried round him annually, in a tract or 
er path between Venus and Mars; as this is 

the oldeſt ſyſtem of any, ſo it is embraced 
y3 by the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers, and has 
- the concurrent teſtimony of the beſt ob- 
- ſervations to ſupport it. It is the ſame as 
th2 Copernican, See fig. 40. 
fy MTHAGORE/AN theorem, the 47th pro- 
ar, palition of the firſt book of Fnchid, fo 
- caled becauſe diſcovered by Pythagoras. 
IHACOKEANISM, the doctrine or 
of, ptiociples of the Pythagoreans. 
TTHAGO'RIC tetractys, a point, a line, 
are i ſurface, and a ſolid, 
Qed Fila, the prieſteſs who delivered the 
um- cracles of Apollo at Delphos. 
ich- THAN games, certain games celebrated 
n Cieece in honour of Apollo killing the 
1 lerpent Python. | 
crip- "THON, G. (of ervfw to putrify, becauſe 

: gendered of the putrefaction of the earth) 
28 . 'erpent of a prodigious ſize, flain by 
j vollo, 

e, of IULCUS (of uν⏑,EObg, G. of wvoy corrup- 
a pa- wn, and ?\xw-to draw) an inſtrument u ſed 

j furg-0ns for the evacuating of corrupt 

medi- utter from the cavity of the breaſt, or 
100 linous ulcer. 

„ and TK (cf ogg, G. of of. a box) the | 

apt Hl © «helein the Roman catholics keep 


Vile Rt, 


founder of the ſceptics, who taught that 


QUA 


2 a kind of fiſh, called by ſome a 
water weaſel, 
ACK, a mountebank, or pretender 
to phyſic. | 
To QUACK, 1 to practiſe the buſineſs of a 
quack, | 
2 to croak, as ravens do. 


QUA/CKING of title (with Bookſellers) the 
printing of new and different titles to books 
that did not ſell well, and publiſhing them 
again as new ones, 

QUA/CKSALVER, a mountebank, a quack, 
a bold and ignorant pretender to phyſic. 

QUADRA, L. a ſquare, a ſquare frame or 
border in building, encompaſſing a 645 
relieve, or other work. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA Sunday, the firſt Sun- 
day in Lent, ſo called from our Saviour's 
forty days faſt. 

QUADRAGE'SIMAL, of, or belonging to 
Lent, . 
QUADRA/NGLE (of guatuor four, and an- 
gulus an angle) a figure conſiſting of four 
angles, and as many fides as a ſquare, a 

parallelogram, &c, 


in form of a quadrangle, _ ; 

QUA'DRANT (of guadrans, L, a quartet) a 
quarter, or fourth part. 

QUA/DRANT (in Mathematics) 1 the quar- 

ter of a circle. | 

2 a mathematical inſtrument of great uſe 
in aſtronomy, navigation, &c. being tri- 
angular, and contains juſt go degrees, or 
the quarter of a circle. 

QUA/DRANT * of altitude (of an artificial 
globe) a thin braſs-plate divided into go de- 
grees, and is fitted to the meridian, 

QUADRA/NTAL;, of, or belonging to a qua- 
drant. 

QUADRANTAL triangle (with Geometri- 

cians) a ſpherical triangle, having a qua- 

drant for one of its ſides, and one right angie, 

QUA/DRATE (of qguadratur, L. of guadra 

a ſquare) a ſquare, a four-cornered figure. 

To QUA/DRATE (of guadro, L. to agree) 

to agree, to anſwer, to ſuit, to be meet, 

or hit. 

To QUA/'DRATE à piece (in Gunnery) is to 

place it duly and well- poiſed in the car- 

riage, that the wheels be of an equal height. 

QUA'DRATE line of fadexws (on a quadrant) 

15 a line of natural tangents on the limo, 

for the more ready meaſuring heizhts, &c. 


a ADRA'TIC equation (in Algebra) is when 
a a the 


A 


3 to make a noiſe like a duck, = 4 


QUADRA/NGULAR, of, belonging to, or 
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PURSUIT, 1 following, or running after. 

2 trouble, or diligence to get any thing. 
ſollicitation. : 

To PURVEY (of pourvoir, F.) to provide. 

PURVEY'ANCE, the providing corn, fuel, 

Vvictuals, &c. for the king's houſe. 


\ PURVE/YOR, one who provides neceſſaries 


for the king's houſe, &c. | 
PURVIEU', or PURVIEW"', the body of 

an act of parliament, beginning with the 
words, Be it enacted. . 
PU'RULENT (of purulentus, L. of pus mat- 

ter) full of matter and corruption, mattery. 
PUS, L. putrified matter, corruption, 
PUSH, 1 a ſhove, or thruſt. 

2 effort to do a thing. 

3 bliſter, or puſtle. 


To PUSH, 1 to ſhove, or thruſt. 


2 to purſue with vigour. 5 

PUSILLANIMITY (of puſillanimitas, L. of 

pufio a little child) faint-heartedneſs, cow- 
ardlineſs, > 

PUSILLA”/NIMOUS, faint-hearted, mean- 

ſpirited, cowardly. _ 

PU/STLE (of puſtula, L. of pus matter) 1 2 
puſh, a bliſter, little wheal, bladder, or 
blain. 

2 a ſmall pock. 
PUT, 1 a game at cards. 
2 a fool, or idiot, 


To PUT, 1 to lay, ſet, or place. 


2 to propoſe, or offer. 


To PUT a horſe (with Horſemen) ſigniſies to 


break or manage him. 

PU'TAGE, fornication on the woman's fide, 

PU!/TATIVE (of putativus, L. of puto to 
think, or ſuppoſe) pretended, or ſuppoſed, 

PUTCHAMT NES, a fort of damſons grow- 
ing in Virginia, &Cc. | 

PU!TID (of putidus, L. of puteo to ſtink) 
x ſtinking, rotten, unſound, 

2 affected, unpleaſant. 

PUTREF ACTION, rottenneſs, or corrup- 
tion. 

To PU'TREFY (of putreo, I., to rot) to core 
rupt, or rot. 

PU”TRID, rotten, corrupt. 

PU'TRID fewer, a kind of fever, where the 
humours of the body, for want of a proper 
circulatory Motion, fall into an inteſtine 
one and putrefy. 

PUT TOC, a bird, otherwiſe called a buz- 
ard. 

PUT TV, 1 a powder uſed in poliſhing me- 


tals, marble, glaſs, &c. made of calcin'd 


tin, 
2 a ſort of paſte uſed by painters, glaziers, 
&c, 
To PU'ZZLE, to non-plus, or embaraſs. 
PU'/ZZLE, 1 a difficulty, or embaraſſment. 
2 a dirty ut. 
PY-BALD horſe, one that has white ſpots 
upon a coat of another colour, 
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PY'CAR, or PVK AR, a kind of ſhip, fo 


called of old. 

PYCNO'STYLE (of S D, G. of 
xa, thick, cloſe together, and de n pl. 
lar) a ſort of building, wherein ſeveral pil- 
lars ſtand very near each other, one diame- 
ter and a half of the column being only al. 
lowed for the inſtefcolumnation. 

PYE, 1 a bird. | 
2 a diſh of baked meat, fiuit, &c, 

PYE'LOS, G. a bathing tub, or hollow 
veſſel to waſh in, 

PY'/GMY (of wuſjzaio;, G. of wuſan the 
length of the arm from the elbow to the 
hand, when the fiſt is cloſed) a dwarf, or 
perſon of low ſtature. 

PYLO'RUS, L. (of wunovgug, G. of mul a 
gate, and ego; a keeper) a porter, or the 
keeper of a gate. | 

PYON, G. putrified blood changed into 
white matter, 

PYO'SIS, G. (of cue matter) a collection of 
matter in any part. 

PYRAMID (of wugajurs, G. of my fire, 


and au to light up) an obeliſk ; it his its 


name from its ending in a point like the 
flame of fire, | 

PYRAMID (in Geometry) is a ſolid ſanding 
on a ſquare baſe, and terminating at the 
top in a point ; or it is a body whoſe baſe is 
a polygon, and whoſe fides are plain tri- 
angles, their ſeveral tops meeting together 
in a point, 

Optic PYRAMID, the figure which the rays 
drawn out in length from any object, 


through any tranſparent medium (where | 


they end in a point) make to the eye. 
PYRAMID (in Architecture) a ſolid maſly 
edifice, which from a ſquare, triangular, 
or other baſe, riſes, diminiſhing to a ver- 
tex, or point, g 
PYRAMID AL, or PYRAMIDICAL, of, 
belonging to, or like to a pyramid. 
PYRAMIDAL numbers (in Arithmetic) are 
the ſums of polygonal numbers, collected 
after the fame manner as the. polygon num- 
bers themſelves are extracted from arith- 
metical progreſſions. | | 
PYRAMIDO'GRAPHY (of wugapuig A py- 
ramid, and ygapw to deſcribe) a deſcrip- 
tion of pyramids, : 
PYRAMIDOPD (of wruvgazuis a pyramid, 
and «Fog form) is a ſolid, form'd by the 
revolution of a par?bola round its baſe, or 
greateſt ordinate, It is often called a pa- 
rabolic ſpindle, 
PYRE'TICS (of erugtlog, G. a fever) medi- 
cines that cure fevers. 
PYRETO'/LOGY (of wugtlog 2 fever, and 
yea to deſcribe) a treatiſe, or deſcription 
of fevers. 


PYRI ASIS, G. (of ci fire) a precious * 
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PI X 
of a black colour, which being rubbed, 
durns the fingers. 

PYRO'BOLOT, G. (of ug fire, and ga 
to throw) a ſort of fire - balls uſed by the 
ancients. 

PYROE'NUS, L. (of uy fire, and o2g, G. 
wine) ſpirit of wine rectified. 

PYRO'ET of one tread (in Horſemanſhip) are 

2 narrow and intire turns made by a horſe up- 
on one tread, and almoſt at one time, ſo 
that his head is placed where his tail 
was, without putting out his haunches. 

3 PYROET of tro pifts (in Horſemanſhip) are 
turns of two treads, upon a ſmall compaſs 
of ground, almoſt bf the length of the 
horſe, 

PYROLA, L. the herb winter-green, 

PYROMANCY (of arugopuarliia, G. of wue 
fire, and pwaylsza divination) a divination 


0 by the fire of the ſacrifice. 
PYROTICS (of u fire) burning medicines, 
f PYRRHO, a Greek philoſopher, the firſt 
founder of the ſceptics, who taught that 
JD there was no certainty in any thing. 
s ?Y'RRHONISM, the doctrine or opinion of 
e the Pyrrhonians. 
Fr THACGOREAN ſyſtem, fo called becauſe 
8 maintained by Pythagoras. In this ſyſtem 
he the ſun is ſuppoſed to be at reſt in the centre 
is of the planetary ſyſtem, and the earth to be 
fi- carried round him annually, in a tract or 
et path between Venus and Mars; as this is 
the oldeſt ſyſtem of any, ſo it is embraced 
as by the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers, and has 
Q, the concurrent teſtimony of the beſt ob- 
ere ſervations to ſupport it. It is the ſame as 
me Coperaican, See fig. 40. | 
afly INTHAGORE/AN theorem, the 47th pro- 
lar, palition of the firſt book of Fnelid, fo 
er- called becauſe diſcovered by Pythagoras. 
macokEANISM, the doctrine or 
of, principles of the Pythagoreans. 
TTHAGO/RIC tetractys, a point, a line, 
are i ſurface, and a ſolid. 
ted WTHIA, the prieſteſs who delivered the 
um- macles of Apollo at Delphos. 
rith- HAN games, certain games celebrated 
| n Greece in honour of Apollo killing the 
a py- lerp?nt Python. 
ſcrip- ITHON, G. (of ud to putrify, becauſe 
: ugendered of the putrefaction of the earth) 
amid, , —_ of a prodigious fize, flain by 
y Apollo. 
ſe, ot fol cus (of ,, O. of arvor corrup- 
a pa- wn, and ?axcw-to draw) an inſtrument u ſed 
WL © 1g-0ns tor the evacuating of corrupt 
medi- utter from the cavity of the breaſt, or 
a? nous ulcer, 
„ and IX (cf Tv5ic, G. of mofa box) the 
mipuon e beten the Roman catholics keep 
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(Obie: a kind of fiſh, called by ſome 2 

water weaſel, 

QUACE, a mountebank, or pretender 

to phyſic. 

To QUACK, 1 tv practiſe the buſineſs of a 

quack, | 

2 to croak, as ravens do. 

3 to make a noiſe like a duck, 

QUA/CKING of titles (with Bookſellers) the 
printing of new and different titles to books 
that did not ſell well, and publiſhing them 
again as new ones, 

QUA/CKSALVER, a mountebank, a quack, 
a bold and ignorant pretender to phyſic. 
ADRA, L. a ſquare, a ſquare frame or 
border in building, encompaſſing a baſs 

relieve, or other work. 

QUADRAGE'SIMA Sunday, the firſt Sun- 
day in Lent, ſo called from our Saviour's 
forty days faſt. | 

QUADRAGE'SIMAL, of, or belonging to 
Lent, 

QUADRA/NGLE (of guatuor four, and an- 
gulus an angle) a figure conſiſting of four 
angles, and as many fides as a ſquare, a 
parallelogram, &c, 

QUADRA/NGULAR, of, belonging to, or 
in form of a quadrangle. + 

QUA'DRANT (of guadrans, L. a quartet) a 
quarter, or fourth part, 

QUA/DRANT (in Mathematics) 1 the quar- 

ter of a circle. SE, 

2 a mathematical inſtrument of great uſe 
in aſtronomy, navigation, &c. being tri- 
angular, and contains juſt go degrees, or 

the quarter of a circle. 

QUA/DRANT ' of altitude (of an artificial 


grees, and is fitted to the meridian, 
QUADRA\NTAL;, of, or belonging to a qua- 

drant. | 
QUADRA/NTAL triangle (with Geometri- 
cians) a ſpherical triangle, having a qua- 
drant for one of its ſides, and one right angie, 
QUA/DRATE (of guadraturm, L. of guadra 
a ſquare) a ſquare, a four-cornered figure. 
To QUA'DRATE (of guadro, L. to agree) 
to agree, to anſwer, to ſuit, to be mec t, 
or fit. ' 
To QUA/DRATE a piece (in Gunnery) is to 
place it duly and weli-poiſed in the car- 
riage, that the wheels be of an equal height. 
QUA'DRATE line of ſadexws (on a quadrant) 
is a line of natural tangents on the limo, 
for the more ready meaſuring heizhts, &c. 


ADRA TIC equation (in Algebra) is when 
Aaa the 
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the quantity ſought is brought to an equali- 
ty with thoſe that are known, and 1s, at 
one ſide of the equation, in no more than 
two different powers, whoſe indices are 
double one to another. 

QUA'DRATO guadratum (in Mathematics) is 
the fourth power of numbers, or the product 
of the cube multiplied by the root. 

QUADRA'TRIX, a ſquare, or ſquared fi- 
gure, 

QUA/DRATS (in Printing) ſquare pieces of 
metal to fill vp the void ſpaces between 
words, and at the end of ſhort lines, | 

QUA'DRATURE (of guadratura, L. of qua- 
dra a ſquare) the making a thing ſquare, 
or the finding a ſquare equal in area to any 
given figure, 


 QUA/DRATURE of 2he circle, the finding 


ſome other right-lined figure equal in area 


to a given circle; or the finding a right 


line equal to the circumference of a circle ; 
this is a problem that has employed the 
mathematicians of all ages, but in vain. 
It depends upon the ratio of the diameter 
to the periphery, which has not yet been 
e actly determined, : 

QUA'DRATURE of curves (in the higher 
Geometry) is the meaſuring their areas, or 
the finding a rectilinear ſpace, equal to a 
. curvilinear one. 

QUA'DR ATURE of the parabola, is the ſame 
as parabolic ſpace, 

QUA/DRATURES of the moon (in Aſtrono- 
my) are the medial points of her orbit, ly- 
ing between the points of conjunction and 
oppoſition. 

QUA/DRELS (in Architecture) a kind of arti- 
ficial ſtones perfectly ſquare, made of a 
chalky, white and pliable earth, &c. dried 
in the ſhade for two years. _ 

QUADRE'NNIAL (of guadriennis, L. of 
guter four, and annus a year) of the ſpace 
of four years. 

QUADRICAPSULARIS, L. (of guatuor 
four, and capſula a little cheſt) divided into 
Hor parts, as the thorny apple. 

QUADRILA/TERAL, having four ſides. 


QUADRILA/TERAL figures (in Geometry) 


are thoſe whole ſides are four right-lines, ma- 
king four angles, as the ſquare, rhombus,&c, 
QUA'/DRIN, a tmall piece of money, in va- 
lue about a farthing. 
QUADRINO'MIAL {of guatuer four, and 
nomen a name) conſiſting of four names cr 
denominat ions. 
QUADRINO/MIAL vers (in Algebra) are 
juch as conſiſt of four parts or names. 
QUADRIPA/RTITE (of ↄuatuer four, and 
r 2 part) divided into four parts, 
QUADRIPAR TVTION, a 6ivifien by four, 
or the taking the fourth part of any num- 
ber or quantity. 


u 


QU.ADPRIREME (of at, L. of qua- 


QUA 
tuor four, and remigo to row 
veſſel that hath four oars on ) — 2 
QUADRISY'/LLABLE (of er L. 


of guatuor four, and ba a 

word conſiſt ing of four — pry 2 
QUADRIVIAL (of guadriwvialis, L. of 9a. 

tuor four, and via a way) having four ways 

or turnings. a a 


QUADRU'PEDAL, or QUADRU!PE ; 
(of guadrupedus, L. of guatuor four, — ; a 
2 foot) four-footed, or having four feet, | t 
QUADRU!PEDAL, or QUADRUPE!DIAN 0 
ſigns (in Aſtronomy) ſuch as are painted, Pri 
or repreſented on the globe by the eure a1 


of four-footed beaſts, 


QUA/DRUPEDE, ſub. a four-footed beaſt. ſi 
QUADRUPLE (of guadraplex, L. of quatur pe 
four, and duplex double) four-fold, or four Cen 
times as much. | | re 
QUADRU?'PLICATE, a thing doubled, or 23 
repeated four times. | T: 
QUADRUPLICA'TION, the doubling, or ty 
repeating a thing four times, or to a four- Tr 
fold ſum. Spirit 
RUAE'STOR, L. a mogiſtrate, or treaſurer the 
among the ancient Romans. It is 
QUAE'STORSHIP, the office, or dignity of as þ 
a Roman quzſtor, | ing, 
QUAE'STUS, L. gain, profit, or advantape, Ati 
QUAFF, a Scotch word ſignifying a fort of whe 
drinking cup. 8 | othe 
To QUAFF, to drink hard. unto 
To QUAGG, to provoke to leachery by rubs; vate 
bing or tickling. Real ( 
QUA'GMIRE, a bogęy place. the 
QUAIL, the name of a bird. to th 
QUAINT, 1 polite, fine, pretty. ignite 
2 odd, ſtrange, fantaſtical. Pafive 
To QUAKE, 1 to tremble, ſhiver, or ſhake dies a 
2 to cry as ducks and drakes go, | Others 
QUA/KERISM, the principles, or tenets of Intention 
the quakers, from 
QUA'KERS, a modern ſect, who firſt got 3 lig 
their name from their quaking, or trem Cal 
bling fits, 2 a {c 
QUALIFICATION, 1 condition of a thing ax 
2 quality, or endowment. | WAN" 
To QUALIFY (of qualifier, F.) 1 to mak how rr 
fit, or proper, of eſtit 

2 to temper, or moderate, being « 

3 to appeale, or ſoften. lame 
4 to denominate the quality. | or lets, 
QUA/LITY (of gualitas, L. of guais of wha (U4'N 1 
kind) 1 nature, or condition of a thing lure of 

2 inclination, or habit, | mines t 

3 noble birth. WaNT 
4 title of honour. = of the 

5 (in Logic) is the third of the categories. fd. Q 

6 (in Metaphyſics) is an accident which 1 that are 
fluences its ſubjects after the manner q ways the 

an effential form. 4 or onder 

7 (in Phyſics) the affection of a t . d 
whence it is denominated ſuch; 7 loch 28 


QUA 


in this or that manner, and gives it this 
Ig, L. or that denomination. Fig. 
able) . Out QUAILITIES (in Phyfics) certain latent 
powers ariſing from the ſpecific forms of 
things; a name the ancients gave to thoſe 
phenomena, of which, according to their 
| rinciples, no account could be given, 
EDOUS gebe QUALITIES (in Phyſics) are ſuch as 
and pes | ariſe from certain modifications of mat- 
| ter, and are the more immediate objects of 


feet, 
Dla our ſenſes, 


2:2 found in all bodies, or which agree to 
| al matter, conſidered as ſuch, as Exten- 
I beaft, fon, Figure, Motion, Reſt, Solidity, Im- 
f guatuor penetrability, and Number. c 
dandary Serfible QUALITIES, are ſuch as 
t reſult from a compoſition of the Elements; 
bled, or 3 Light, Heat, Cold, Colour, Sound, 
"Y Tifte, Smell, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Fluidi- 


Tranſparency, and Opacouſneſs. 
$irizal QUALITIES, ate the qualities of 
treaſurer the ſoul, or the affections of the mind, as 
it is in this or that habitude or dtp. fition z 


digi 28 Knowledge, Opinion, Certainty, Doubt- 
| ing, and all moral virtues and vices. 

Jvantage, Ave QUALITIES, are ſuch as by virtue 

a ſort of whereof operations are actually produced on 


other bodies, duly diſpoſed in reſpect there- 
unto ; as the heat of fire, the moiſture of 
water, | 

Ra! QUALITIES, are thoſe that remain in 
the ſubject, and only act on bodies adjacent 
to them; as fire, in a piece of iron not 
lpnited, &c. 


or ſhake dies are diſpoſed to receive the action of 

| others; as in ammability in oi! &c. 

- tenets of Intentional QUA ITIES, are fuch ſſue 

from the ſubject, and operate at a diſtance, 

o firſt got 3 light from the ſun, &c. 

or trem QALM, 1 a fainting fit, 

2 a {cruple of conſcience, 

of a thing WANDARY, a ſtudy, or doubt what to do. 

| QANTITY (of guantitas, L. of guantus 

1 to mak how much) whatever is capable of any ſort 

3 of eſtimation, or menſuration, and which, 
being compared with another thing of the 
lam? nature, may be ſaid to be greater 
or lets, equal or unequal. 

WMANTITY (with Grammarians) the mea- 
lure of ſyllables, or that which deter- 
mines them to be long or ſhort, 

QAYNTITY (among Logicians) the ſecond 
of the categories, 


lis of wha 
of a thing 


categories] Fit ve QUANTITY (in Algebra) are thoſe 
t which that are greater than nothing, and have al- 


> manner q ways the poſitive fign either prefixed to them 


or underſtood 3 as 2 „ 4-0, OT ＋ E. 


f a *. Native QUANTITIES (in Algebra) are 
h; * luch 35 are leſs than nothing, and have al- | 


P.five QUALITIES, are thoſe whereby bo- 


which cauſes 2 thing to affect our fenſes | 


tr, Firmneſs, Roughneſs, Smoothneſs, | 


QUA 


ways the negative ſign prefixed to them, as 
—a, —b, —c, &c. 

C:mpound QUANNTITIES (in Algebra) are 
ſuch as are joined together by the figns —— 


or —, and are expreſſed by more letters 
than one, as, a - c., or a 6 , &C. 
QUARAN'TA/IN (of guarantaine, F.) 1 for- 
ty days, during which time perſons 
ceming, or ſuſpected to come from an 
infected place, muſt wait for admittance. 
2 (in Law) a benefit allowed to the widow 
of a landed man, to remain forty days 
after his deceaſe, in the chief metluage, 
or manſicn- houſe, 
3 (with Churchmen) the ſeaſon of Lent, 
which is forty days before Eaſter, 
QUA'RDECUE, the fourth part or a French 
crown, 
QUA'RREL (of guereliz, F.) 1 ſtrife, diſpute, 
difference, : | | 
2 a pane of glaſs, 
To QUARREL, 1 to diſpute, or fall out. 
2 to find fault. | 
QUA/RRELSOVMT, apt to quarrel. 
QUA/RRIL, a Spaniſh coin, in value about 
three balf.penc2 Engliſh. 
QUARRY, 1a place from whence ſtones are 
digged, 
2 the dead fowl taken by birds of prey. 
3 the hounds, or bawks reward, after the 
taking of deer, fowl, &c. 
QUART, 1 a meaſure being the fourth part 
of a gallon, 
2 a ſequence of cards at piquet. 
QUA/RTAN (of guartus, L. of quatuer four) 
that comes every fourth day. | 
QUARTER, 1 the fourth part of any thing. 
2 eight buſhels of wheat, &c. 
3 a piece of timber four ſquare, and four 
inches thick, 
4 the compounding for, or ſparing one's 
life in a fight. 
QUA/RTER (in a Camp) 1 the ground on 
which a body of troops are encamped. 
2 the troops themſelves. 
QUARTER of an afembly (in military Af- 
tairs) 1s the place where troops meet to 
march in a body, and is the fume as Ren- 
dezvcus, | 
QUARTER intrenched, is a place fortified 
with a ditch and parapet, to ſecure a body 
of troops. | 
QUA/RTER days, thoſe days which begin 
the four quarters of the year, as the 25th 
of March, called Lady-day, the 24th of 
June called Midſummer-day, the 29th of 
September called Michaelmas-dev, and the 
25th of December called Chiiſtmas-day, 
QUA/RTER maſter, an officer whoſe buſineſs 
it is to look out quarters for part of, or the 
whole army. 
QUARTER maſter general, an officer who 
provides quarters for the whole army. 
Aa a 2 QUAR« 
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QUARTER maſter (at Sea) an officer whoſe 
buſineſs it is to take care of the ſtowing and 
trimming of the ſhip's hold, &c. 

ART ER wbeeling (in military affairs) is 
the turning the body round where the flank 
Was. 

QUA/RTER round (in Architecture) a mem- 
ber or ornament in the cornices of the Ionic, 
Corinthian and Compoſite orders. 

QUARTER ions, a court held every quar- 
ter of the year, by the juſtices of the peace 
of every county, to determine civil and 
criminal cauſes, 

QUAYRTERAGE, money paid quarte: ly. 

QUYRTER-caft (with Horſemen) a horſe 
is fajd to caſt his quarter, when, for any 
diſorder in the coſſin, there is a neceſſity to 
cut one of the quarters of the hoof. 

QUARTERIZA'TION, part of the puniſh- 
ment of a traitor, by dividing his body into 
tour parts beſides the head, which quarters 
are frequently ſet up on poles over the 
gates of the city. 

QUA/RTERS, 1 the place where one lives, 
2 part of a camp. 

To beat up an enemy's QUARTERS, to drive 
them trom their ground or entrenchment. 
QUA\/XTERS of tbe lea vens, the four prin- 
cip:!, or cardinal points, viz. Eaſt, Weſt, 

North, and Scuth. | 

QUA'R TERS of the n::0n (in Aſtronomy) the 
moon is ſaid to be in the firſt quarter, when 
ſhe is a quarter of the zediac, or three ſigns 
diſtant from the ſun, turning to us juſt half 
her enlightened body; but when ſh? comes 
to be di metrically oppoſite to the ſun, ſhe 
is ſaid to be in the full: and when ſhe pro- 
ceeds towards her conjunction, and ſhews 
no mcre than half of her enlightened face, 

ſhe is {aid to be in the third, or laſt quar- 
ter. 

QUA/RTERS of a fieze, the principal en- 
c:mpments, ſerving to block up the avenues 
of a place, 

SLK, L. (i. e. in four) a book is ſaid 
to be in quarto, when a ſheet is divided 
into four leaves, 

QUAR TODE/CIMANS, Chriſtians in the 
ſecond century, who contended fur the ob- 
ſervation of Eaſtcr to be on the 14th of 
the moon of the fut month, in conformity 
to the Tewiſh cuſtom, 

QUA/X\"L'ZUM, a kind cf metallic ſtone. 

To QUASH, 1 to overthrow, or bring to 

nothing. 
2 to diſ-ppoint. 

QUA'TER-cofizs, fourth couſins, the laſt 
degree of kindred, 

QUATERNARY, cf, or belonging to a 
quarternton, 

QUATFERNION, the number of four. 

QUAJTTRAIN, F. a ſtanza of four verſes, 

ER (ia Muſic) a note equal in length 


QUE 
wo a crotchet, or one eighth of a femi. 
rief, 

To QUA'/VER, to run a diviſion. 
QUAVUVER, a fea-dragon, a fort of fiſh 
that delights in a ſtrong current. 
EAN, adrab, a jade, a harlot. 
QUEA'SY, fickiſh at the ſtomach, ready to 
vomit. 


QUEEN, 1 the conſort, or wife of a king, 


of blood. e 
QUEEN dowvager, the widow of a king that 


lives upon her dowry, 


conſort, 
QUEER, odd, fantaſtical, 


humourous. © 


both in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 
2 to eaſe, or ſhake. 
QUE'NCHABLE, that may be quenched, 


quire) an inquirer, 


QUERN, a band-mill. 
QUE'RRY, 12 prince's ſtables. 


charge of his horſes. 
when he mounts his horſe, 


plain. 


aſk a queſtion. | 
'2 to doubt, or not to be ſatisfied in, 
To QUESE, to ſearch after. Milton. 


inqueſt, or inquiry. 
To QUEST, 1 to ſeek out as a dog. 
2 to vent, or wind, as a ſpaniel does, 


is required, 
2 doubt, or uncertainty, 
3 an account, 


ſtions. 
2 to doubt, or be diſſatisfied, 


ſtioned. ; 
2 doubtful, or uncertain. 


UE'STIONIST, 1 an aſker of queſtions, 8 
| * a candidate for the degree of batchelor of : 


arts at Cambridge. 
QUE'/STIONLESS, doubtleſs. 
QUE/STER. See Queftor. 


city of London, to inquire into abuſes and 


| 


2 a princeſs that enjoys the crown by rj abt 


QUEEN gold, a duty belonging to every queen. © 


QUEINT, or QUAINT, odd, uncommon, = 


ERA $427 


el iro FERN; RIES er 
= 9 Mr Babe th 
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To QUENCH, 1 to put out, or extinguiſh, I 


QUE/RIST (of guerens, L. of puer to in- 
QUERK, or QUIRK, a fetch, a cavil, a ſhift, 1 


2 a groom to a prince, or one that has the BY 


Gentlemen of the QUERRY, one of thoſe W 
whoſe office it is to hold the king's ſtitrop +1 


QUE'RULOUS (of guerulus, L. of gueror to 71 
complain) doleful, mournful, apt to com- Wh 


To MER (of guero, L. to inquire) 1 to 2 
QUEST (of gueſitus, L. of guero to inquire) * 


QUE'STION (of gueftie, L. of guro toin- WH 
quire) 1 a demand to which an anſwer * 


To QUE/STION, 1 to query, or aſk que- 


QUESTIONABLE, 1 that may be que» 


QUEST-men, perſons choſen annually in the £1 


miſdemeanors, eſpecially with regard to 2 
weights and meaſures, o 
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QUI 
. o QUIBBLE, 1 to move as the guts do, 
2 to equivocate, or play with words, 
8 QUIBBLE, a pun, an equivocation, &c. 
im TY QUICK, 1 alive, not dead. 
3 + ſubtile, ſprightly, lively. 
: 4 diligent, or ready, | 
4 nimble, ſwift of motion, 
5 ſparkling, piercing. , 
QUICK-beam, or QUI'CKEN tree, a kind 
of wild aſh, 
QUICK -ſands, ſands which ſhake and tremble, 
into which thoſe that paſs over them often 


ſink. | 
UICK-ſer, ſort of thorn, often planted for 
hedges, 
Ick her. See Mercury, = 
L QICKEN, 1 to vivify, or give life to, 
2 to encourage, or excite, 
z to put forward. 
4 to become alive, as a child in the womb. 
QUID pro quo, L. 1 one good turn for an- 


d. other, 
0 in. 2 (in Phyſic) is when a medicine of one 

b quality is ſubſtituted for another. 
ſhift, M1DDANY, a fort of conſerve of quinces. 

| UWIDDITATIVE, effential. 

UIDDITY (of guidditas, L. of guid what) 
35 the 1 the eſſence, being, or definition of a 

5 thing. 8 
thoſe 2 2 pun, or quibble, 

Rtirrup 3 2 ſubtile queſtion, 

0 UIESCENCE, - or QUIE'SCENCY (of 
eror to quieſcertia, L. of quieſco to reſt) a Nate of 
com- 75 reſt. 

0 UIE'SCENT, at reſt. 

) 1 to N QIESCENTS (in Grammar) letters that are 

24 not pronounced in reading. 

; UTET, adj. of (auietus, L. of guiſe to reſt) 
N 1 peaceable, not given to quarrel, 
nquire) 2? at reſt, peaceful, calm. 
ET, fub. reſt, or peace. 
I Cris, the doctrine, or principles of 
s. the quietifts, 
to in- QETISTS, a new ſect among the Roman 
anſwer crocs, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that 
. religion conſiſts in the reſt, and internal re- 
- collection of the mind, 

s 2, L. (i. e. he is quiet, or diſ- 

kk que- e cbergec) a phraſe or expreſſion uſed in the 
5 exchequer, for an acquittance, or diſcharge 
5 ilen to an a:countant, 

e que- TILL, a large feather of a fowl's wing. 
ers, querks, or quibbles. 

1 VILT, a covering for a bed, &Cc. | 
tions. ; 2 VINARIUS, L. (of quingue five) of, or 
helor ot Bu belonging to five, | 

LE CINCE, the name of a well known fruit, 
WUINCUNY, L. 1 five ounces, inches, &c, | 
yin the . hs 15 or rank of trees, &c. in this fi - 
& „dare V, or | | 
b wor cacoN (of guingue, L. five, Ne- 
zarsen en, and 5 an angle or corner, G.) 
10 Plain figure, conſiſting of fifteen fides, and 


* many angles; and if they are equal to 


ts Os 


Q 1. 
each other, *tis called a regular quinde- 


cagon. 


' QUINQUAGE'SIMA, L. (i. e. the fiftieth) 


ſhrove-ſunday, ſo called becauſe it is about 
fifty days before Eafter, 

DUINNDUE, L. five. 

QUINQUE angled figure (in Geometry) a fi- 
gure conſiſting of five angles. 

DUNINQUECAPSULA'RIS, L. (of guingue 
five, and capſula a little cheſt, or diviſion) 
a term, uſed by botanical writers, ſignifying 
ſuch plants as are divided into five divi- 
fions, as the Coventry-bells, &c, 

QUINQUEFO!LIATED (of guingue five, and 
folium a leaf, L.) having five leaves. 

QUINQUEFO/LIATED /eaf (in Botany) a 
kind of digitated leaf, conſiſting of five fin. 
gers, as in cinquefoil, &c. 

QUINQUERE!MIS, L. (of guingue five, 
and remigo to row) a galley with five oars. 

RQUINQUENNA'LTA, L. (of guinque five, 
and annus a year) games celebrated every 
fifth year, in honour of the deified empe- 
rors, 

QUINQUE/NNIAL, 1 laſting five years, 

2 that cometh to paſs every fifth year. 

QUINQUINA, the Jeſuits bark; it is the 
cortex of a tree growing in Peru, and great- 
ly in ufe againſt agues, &c. 

QUINSEY, a diſeaſe in the throat. 

QUINT (of guinte, F.) a ſequence of five 
cards at piquet. 

QUINTAL, a hundred weight, 

QUINTESSENCE (g. d. quinta eſſintia, L. 
the fifth eſſence) the pureſt ſubſtance ex- 
trated out of any thing, 

QUINTESSE/NTIAL, of, or belonging to a 

quinteſſence. 

QUINTILIANs, en ancient Chriſtian ſect, 
ſo called from one Quintilia their prophet- 
eſe, who admitted women to perform the 
ſacerdotal and epiſcopal functions, ground- 
ing their practice on that paſſage of St. Paul, 
that in Chriſt there is no diſtinction of 
males and females. . 

QUUNTIN (of guiztaine, F.) a thick plank 
ſet faſt in the high-way. 

QUINTU'PLE "a guintuplex, L. of quingue 
five, and duplex double) five-fold. 

QUINTZAIN, a ftanza of 15 verſes, 

QUINTZIEME, 1 a fifteenth, a tax fo cal- 

led, becauſe raiſed on the fifteenth part 
of mens lands and goods. 
2 the fifteenth day after any feaſt or feſtival, 

QUIP, a jeer, or gibe. 

QUIRE, 1 the choir of a church. 

2 a ſet of fingers, or choirifters, 
3 a parcel of paper, conſiſting of 24 or 
25 ſheets, 
QUIRK, See Querk. 
QUIT (of guztte, F.) 1 free, or even. 
2 diſcharged from. 
To QUIT, 1 to leave, or part with, 
2 to leave off, or give ovez. 
3 to 


* . — 


QUITE, wholly, intirely. 


- QUO/TIENT (of uotiens, L. of quot how 


RAB 


3 to let go, or not purſue. 

4 to abandon, or deſiſt from. 

5 to renounce, yield, or give up. 

6 to free, diſpenſe with, or excuſe, 

7 to juſtify. 

8 to behave one's ſelf well. 
QUIT-rents, ſmall rents payable by tenants to 

the lord of the mannor, 


QUUTTER, 1 the matter of a ſore, 
2 the droſs of tin, ; : 

QUIT'TER bore, a diſeaſe in horſes, being 
a hard, round ſwelling on the cronet, be- 
tween the heel and the quarter. 

QUYVER, a cale for arrows. ' 

To OVER, to ſhiver, or tremble with 
cold, fear, &c. 

To QUOPB, 1 to move as a child in the belly. 
2 to beat, as the heart does, 

QUC/DLIBET', a querk, or quiddity. 

QUOIL, See Coil. | 

QUOINS, 1 wedges for faſtening great guns 

to the ſhip's fide, 

2 the corner ſtones of walls. 

QUOTTS. See Cots, 

Fuſtice of the Q UM, one without whom 
the reſt of the juſtices cannot act in ſome 
caſes. 

QUO'TA, a part, or ſhare, 

QUOTA/TION, a citation, or the bringing 
in an author, or paſſage. 

To QUOTE, to cite, or alledge. 

rg, faith, 

QUOTVUDIAN (of guotidianus, L. of quot 
every, and dirs a day) daily, or every 
day, 


many) a term in Arithmetic ; the numbe 
ariſing out of any diviſi n, or that which 
indicates how often the diviſor is contained 
in the dividend. 7 


R. 


O RABA TE (of rabatre, F.) x to 
deſcend or come lower. 

2 (in Falconry) a hawk is ſaid to do ſo, 
when, by the motion of the bearers hand, 
ſhe recovers the fiſt, 

RA'BBRET, a coney. 

To RA'BBET (with Carpenters) to make | 

channels in boards, 

RABBI, or RA/BBIN (137, Heb.) a Jewiſh 
doctor, or teacher of their law. 

RABBUNICAL, of, or pertaining to the 
rabbies. 

RA'GBINIST, a follower of the rabbins. 

RA'BBLE, the mob, or loweſt of the people. 

RA'BELEMENT, a heap of impertinent 
ſtuff. 


RA/BINET (in Gunnery) the ſmalleſt piece 


| 


of ordnance but one, being an inch and 


| RA'DESH, a well known root. | al 


R AD 
half diameter at the bore, five foot and a 
half long, requiring a charge of fix ounces 
of powder, and weighs three hundred weight. 
RA CA, or RA CHA (N85, Heb. of 555 
empty) a word of contempt for a vain empty 
fellow. | 
RACE (of radix, L. a root) x flock, fami- 
ly, lineage, 

2 a root of ginger. 

3 a courſe, or the running of perſons, ei. 

ther on foot, or on horſeback, 5 
RACEMUVFEROUS (of racemifer, L. of a- 
cemus a bunch, or cluſter, and fero to bear) 
bearing eluſters, or bunches, ho 
RACE MO'SUS, L. (in Botany) cluſtered,  ® 

grapes, currants, &c. A 
RACK, 1 a torturing machine, 

2 a wooden utenſil for ſundry uſes, * 

3 torment, or torture, 

4 a ſtrong liquor diſtilled from rice, 
To RACK, 1 to tortwe. 

2 to plague, or torment, 

3 to grind, or oppreſs. 4 
To RACK vines, to draw them off the lees. 
RACK vintage, the ſe:ond voyage into 

France, &c. for racl:ed wines. 5 
RACKET, 1 an inſtrument to firike the 

ball with at tennis. 18 


2 a noiſe, ſtir, or diſturbance, = 
RA/CKING pace (i Horſemanſhip) a pace 
in which a horſe neither trots nor ambles, ſhort 
but is between both. x BY 
RACK OO N, an Indian rabbet. = 
RA'CY, having by age loſt its luſcious qua- L RA 
lity, ſpoken of ſome wines, I 
RA'DDLINGS (in Architecture) the coop» 15 2 to 
ings, or bowing in of walls. E 


2 

x2 

2 2 
D 

— 


RA“ DIAL curves (in Geometry) curves of an 
the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates do all ter- 2 the 
minate in the centre of the including circle, Ja| 
and appear like ſo many radii of that circle. me 


RADIANCE, or RA/DIANCY, brightneſs, MW NT. 
ſplendor, =_ "yy 
RADIANT (of radians, L. of radius 2 lune 
beam of the fun, &.) bright, glittering, A RAINE 
ſhining, that caſts forth bright beams, - Ml {ted 
RADIA'TION, cating forth bright beams. . dend 
RA/DICAL (of radicalts, L. of radix a root) like a 


1 of, or belonging to the root. 1 Lirar R 

2 in-bred, or innate. 5 bow, 1 

3 that which is the root or ſource whence? 925 
N Ig taring 


RA/DICAL moiſture (with Phyſicians) a op times { 


as oil does a lamp. 0 ny, b 


RADICAL /ign (in Algebra) the ſign of tie f ne bp. 


root of a quantity, marked thus / 3 3 inp 
| To RA DIC ATE (of radico, L. of rab 3 

root) to take root, in a proper and fu e , 

tive ſenſe. „ 


RA DICATED, 1 having taken rot. 4 K 
2 old, inveterate. 72 ; | 


RAI 


wor RADIUS (in Geometry) the ſemi-diameter 

1 of a circle, or a line drawn from the centre 

_ to the circumference, as AB, See fig. 15. 

we 24/DIUS (in Optics) a ftraight line full ef 

my licht, or an illuminated right line. 

ths RADIUS (in Mechanics) a ſpoke or fellow 

* of a wheel, becauſe they iſſue hike rays 

from the centre of it. 

0 RADIX, L. 1a root. 8 . 

5 2 the foundation, or principle of any thing. 

f ra- R4FFLING, a play with three dice. 

bear) RAFT, a float-boat of timber, Es 
RAFTER, a piece of timber for building. 


RAFTICK qguorns (in Architecture) ſtones 
and bricks ſticking out beyond the brick- 
work (their edges being ſcraped off) in the 
corners of any building. 

RAG, 1 a tatter, an old piece of cloth. 

2 à herd of young colts, 
RAGAMU'FFIN, a ſhabby, forry fellow. 
RAGE, 1 fury, or madneſs, 


5 2 cruelty, | 
dees. Jo RAGE, 1 to be extremely paſſionate, 
into mad, furious. 


2 to roar, as the ſea, 
z to be very painful, as a fore, &c, 

RAGOO! (of ragout, F.) a high ſeaſoned 
diſh, 

NOT (in Horſemanſhip) a horſe that has 
ſhort legs, a broad croup, and a ftrong 
thick body. 

R4G-2vort, the name of an herb. 
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3 qua · 5 To RAIL (of railler, F.) 1 to fence about, | 


or encompaſs with rails, 
2 to inveigh, or ſpeak bitterly againſt, 
RAIL, 1 a pole, or many poles to incloſe 


IL 
vo 
7 
R. 
5 


coop 


rves of 5 any place, - 

all ter- 2 the name of a bird, | 

; circle, 3 a ſort of ſhort linen cloak worn by wo- 
t circle, men, ſometimes called a night- rail. 


RMIMENT, cloathing, garments, veſtments. 


es, 
phtnels, J RAIN, a vapour drawn up by the ſun, and 


ad 9 talling down again in drops. 
ittering, 4 RAINBOW, a bow of divers colours repre- 


ſented in a dewy cloud, conſiſting of innu- 


" . 3 merable drops of water, each drop being 
x a root) like a globe of glaſs, filled with water. 
e RAINBOW, the appearance of a 
* bow, made by the refraction of the moon's 
I 1233, in the droos of rain in the night. 
„RAINBOW, a phenomenon ſSme- 
o) a ſup⸗ times teen in a veiy great ſea, when the 
dy, bid wind, by ſweeping part of the tops of the 
ral beat, Waves carries them aloft ; ſo that the ſun's 
Ay ny, by falling on them, are refracted, 
n of thi an paint the colours of the bow. 
/ U dal x. der, a ſort of ſag in Lapland, &c. 
f radix ll ** prong 1 to lift, or lift up, to ſet 
4A icher. | 
nd figura 5 2 to levy, or gather. 
ot. 2 3 to quit, or abandon, 
9 elevate, or exalt, as to raiſe one's 
4 Voice, 
RY 
73 
's 


RADIUS, a ray, or beam of the ſun, &c, 


RAM 


5 to increaſe, or augment, 

6 to prefer, or advance, 

7 © cauſe, or excite, 

8 to call up. 

9 to make grow. | 

10 to alarm, as to raiſe the country. 

To RAISE a plan of a fortreſs, is to mea- 
ſore it with cords and geometrical inſtru- 
ments, the length of the lines and the ca- 
pacity of the angles, in arder to repreſent 
it in ſmall upon paper, fo as to know the 
advantages and diſadvantages of it. : 

RAVSER (in Carpentry) a board ſet on edge, 
under the ferefide of a ſtep, or ſtair. 

RAVSING preces (in Architecture) are pieces 
that lie under the beams, in brick or tim 
ber, by the fide of the houſe, . 

RAVSINS, grapes dried in the ſun, 

RAKE, 1 an inftrument of huſbandry, 

2 a wicked, or Jewd fellow. 

To RAKE, to gather with a rake, 

RAKEE/ (in Falconry) a hawk that flies out 
too far from the fowl, 

RA'KER, 1 a rake for an oven. 

2 a piece of iron to ſcrape the dirt off, 
3 a duſt. man, 

RA'KING 7able (in Architecture) a member 
hellowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, or 
elſewhere. 

RA'LLERY (of raillerie, F.) jeſting, jeer- 
ing, merry, 

To RALLY, 1 to re-unite, or re- aſſemble. 
2 to jeer, or banter, 

3 to chide, or find fault with, 

RAM, 1 a male ſheep, 

2 a battering ram, a mackine uſed in war 
by the ancients, 


RAM's-bead, an iron pincer to heave up great 


ſtones with. | 

To RAM, to force in by thruſting, puſh- 
ing, beating, &c, 

RA/MADAM, a fort of Lent obſerved by the 
Mahometans, during which they faſt the 
whole day, with ſo ſevere ſuperſtition, 
that they dare not waſh their mouths, nor 
even ſwallow their ſpittle. 

A!MAGE (of ramatus, L. of ramus a branch) 
boughs, or branches of trees, 

RAMAGE bak, a wild hawk that has been 
long among the boughs, or that has but 
newly left, or is taken from the aviary, 
and is ſo called in the months of May, 
June, July, and Auguſt, 

To RA/'MBLE, to go up and down, 

RA'/MBLER, a rover, or wanderer. 

RAMBOOY/ZE, a ſort of compound drink, 
uſed chiefly at Cambridge, 

RAMIFICA/'TION 2 (in Botany) ſmall 

branches iſſuing out of larger ones. 
2 (in Painting) figures repreſenting boughs 
and branches, 

RA'MMER, 1 an inſtrument for forcing 

ones or piles into the ground, 
2 a guneſlick, 


RAMP 


R AN 


RAMP (of rampant, F.) a rude, hoidening | 


girl. 

To RAMP, 1 to get up. 

2 to play gambols and wanton tricks, 
RA'MPANT, wanton, friſky, rampiſh, 
RAMPART, F. (in Fortification) a large 

maſſy bank of carth, raiſed about the body 

of a place to cover it from the great ſhot, 

and formed into baſtions, courtins, &c. 
RA'MPICK, a tree, which, through age be- 

gins to decay at the top. 
RA'/MPIONS, a root uſed in ſallads. 
To RA/MPIRE, to fortify a place with a 
__ rampart, 

' RAMUS, L. a bough, or branch. 

RA/NCID (of rancidus, L. of ranceo to be 
muſty, or rank) ſomething muſty, or 

mouldy, that has contracted an ill ſmell 
by being kept cloſe. 

RA/NCOUR (of rancor, L. 
hatred, malice. 

RAND, the ſeam of a ſhoe, 

RAND of beef, a long and fleſhy piece, cut 
out from between the flank and buttock, 

RANDOM, 1 chance, or hazard. 

2 without aim, at a venture. 
RANFORCE ring (of a gun) that which is 

next before the touch- hole. 

RANGE (of rang, F.) 1 a row, or rank, 

2 a grate in a kitchen. 

3 a ſie ve. 

4 a coach- beam. 

5 a ramble, or jaunt, 

6 excels, in a figurative ſenſe. 

7 (with Gunners) the path that a bullet de- 
ſcribes from the mouth of the piece, to 
the point where it falls. 

To RANGE, 1 to ramble, or rove about, 

2 to ſet in order. | 

3 to fift through a ſieve. 

RANGER, an officer of a foreſt, 
RANGIFEER (with Hunters) a tag having 
lofty horns reſembling branches of trees. 
RANK fub. 1 order, or diſpoſition of per- 

ſons or things. | 
2 place or dignity, 
RANK, adj. 4 fruitful, or fertile, 

2 that ſhoots too many leaves or branches, 

3 ſtinking, ſmelling, ill, noiſome, 

4 direct, or perfect. 

To RANKLE, to feſter, or putrify. 
To RA/NSACK, to pillage, or plunder, 
| RA\NSOM, a ſum paid for the redeeming of 

a priſoner of war, a captive, or for the par- 

don of ſome great offender, 

To RA!/NSOMI, 1 to redeem, or pay the 
ranſom of. . 

2 to exact, or demand a ranſom. 

RAN'T, an extravagant flight, or tranſport 

in poetry, &c. 

To RANT, to rave, or rage. 
"'BANN'TERS, heretics of the ſamily of love, 
RANUL, L. (a dimin, of rata a frog) a 


malice) grudge, 


þ 


RAS 
RANUNCULUS, L. the name of 3 flower 
To RAP, to knock, to ftrike, to hit, * 
RAPA/CIOUS (of rapax, L. of rapio to pull 

take, or carry away by violence) greedy, 

ravenous. j 
RAPE, 1 the raviſhing a woman, 

2 a farrier's tool, 

3 part of a county, nearly the ſame as an 

undred, 
4 a ſort of plant, called a wild radiſh, 
5 the wood or ſtalks of the cluſter of 
grapes when freed from the fruit, 

RAPE (of the Foreſt) a treſpaſs committed in 

the foreſt by violence, 


| RAPE evine, a ſort of ſmall wine, 


— or RA'PPAREES, Iriſh rob. 
ers. | | 
RAPHAINITIS, G. a flower, a kind of 


flower de luce, 


ſwift, or having a violent motion, 
RAPIDITY, ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, haſty 
motion, 
RA'PIER (of rapiere, F.) a long ſword, 
RAPIFO!LIUS, L. (of rapa a turnip, and 
folium a leaf) having a leaf like a turnip. 
 RAYPINE (of rapina, L. of rapio to take 
away by violence) robbery, violent theft, 
RA PPER, a great oath. 
RAPSODY. See Rbapſody. 
RAPT, or RAP T up (of raptus, L. of rapio 
to hurry away) 1 raviſhed. 
2 tranſported, carried away. 


RA'/PTURE (of raptura, L. of rapio to hur- 


away. 

2 exſtacy, or tranſport, 

3 fury, or the heat of fancy. 
RA'PTUROUS, raviſhing, tranſporting, 
RARE (of rarus, L, unuſual) 1 unuſual, 

that happens but ſeldom, 

2 ſcarce, hard to be gotten, 

3 excellent, extraordinary. 

4 ſubtile, thin, ſcarcely perceived. 

5 thin, not compacted together. 

RARE body, one that is very porous, whoſe 
component parts are at a great diſtance from 
each other, and which contains but a little 
matter under a great deal of bulk. 
RAREFA/CTION (in Philoſophy) is the en- 
larging a natural body, or its taking up 
more dimenſions or a larger ſpace than it 
did before, | 
To RA/REFY (of rarefacio, L. of rarus 
thin, and facio to make) to make thin. 
RA'RENESS, or RARITY, 1 a fte, 
choice, or uncommon thing, 

2 (in Philoſophy) thinneſs, as oppoſed to 
denſity, or thickneſs. En 
RA'SANT ine of defence (in Fortification) 
is that part of the courtin or flank, whence 
the ſhot exploded, glances, or razes along 
the face of the oppotite baſtion, TY 


little frog. 
2 


RA'PID (of rapidus, L. of rapio to hurry) * 


ry away) 1 a ſnatching, or hurrying 
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RAT | 
RA'SBERRY, or RA'/SPIS-berry, a well 
known fruit. 
RA/SCAL, a rogue, villain, or ſorry fellow. 
RASCAL deer, a lean deer, 
RASCA/LITY, the dregs of the people. 
RA'SED, 1 demoliſhed, 
2 blotted out, 
RASH, adj. haſty, unadviſed. 
RASH, ſub, an eruptive diſeaſe, 
RA'SHER, a thin lice of bacon, &c. 
RA'SOR, or RA/ZOR, an inſtrument f: 
ſhaving. | 
RASP, a kind of file, 
To RASP, to file, or cut with a raſp. 
RA'SPATORY, 1 a raſp, 
2 a ſargeon's inſtrument to ſcrape foul and 
ſcaly bones, 


| RA'SURE (of raſura, L. of rade to ſcrape) 


1 a ſhaving, or ſcraping. 
2 an eraſement, or ſomething ſcratch'd 
out, 

RAT, F. a known ſort of vermin. | 

RATAFVA, a fine ſort of ſpirituous liquor, 
prepar'd from the kernels of divers ſorts of 

fruit, as apricocks, cherries, &c. 

RATAN, a ſmall cane, 

RATCH, or RASH (in Clock-work) a fort 
of wheel that ſerves to lift up the detents 
every hour, and to make the clock ſtrike. 

RA'TCHES (in a watch, &c.) the ſmall 
teeth at the bottom of the barrel, which 
ſtop it in winding up. 

RATE (of rata, L.) 1 price, or value, 

2 tax, or aſſeſſment. 
3 rank, or order, 

4 intereft for money lent, 

5 proportion. | 

To RATE, 1 to value, or eſteem, 
2 to aſſeſs, or levy a tax. 

3 to chide, or reprimand, 

RATE rythe, a duty paid by the owners of 

cattle, when kept in a pariſh for lets than a 


year, | | 

RATEEN (of ratine, F.) a ſort of woollen 

ſtutf. 

RWTHER, 1 ſooner, 

2 more willing, | 

RATIFICA/TION, a confirmation, or ra- 
titying. 

To RA/TIFY (of ratifico, L. of ratus con- 
firmed, and facio to make) to confirm, or 
eſtobliſh. | 

RATIO, L. 1 reaſon, conſideration. 

2 (in Arithmetic and Geometry) the rate, 
reaſon, or proportion that ſeveral num- 
bers or quantities have to each other, 
with reſpect to their greatneſs or ſmall- 
nels, | 

RAO CINABLE, that hath the uſe of, 
or done with reaſon, | 

To RATIO/CINATE (of ratiocinor, L. of 
ratio reaſon) to reaſon, to coalider. 

RATIO.INA'TION, a debating of a mat- 
ter, An arguing, reaſoning, or diſputing. 


RAU 
RATIOCINA/TIVE, of, or belonging to 
ratiocination. ; 
RATION, F. a portion of ammunition, 
bread, forage, &c. diſtributed to every man 
in the army. 

RA'TIONABLE, reaſonable, RES | 
RATIONAL (of rationalis, L. of ratio rea- 
ſon) reaſonable, or endued with reaſon, 
RA'TIONAL borizon (in Aſtronomy) is that 

whoſe plane is conceived to paſs through the 
centre of the eatth, and conſequently di- 
| vides the globe into two equal parts. 
RATIONAL guantity, or number, a quanti- 
ty or number commenſurable to unity. 
RA'TIONAL integer, is that whereof unity 
is an aliquot part, | 
RATIONAL fraction, is that which is equal 
to ſome aliquot parts of an unit. 
RATIONAL mixed number, is one that con- 
ſiſts of an integer and a fraction, or of uni- 
ty and a broken number. 
RATIONA “LE, an account or folution of 
ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phenv- 
menon, or the like, on principles of rea- 


on, 
RA'TIONALIST, one who prefers reaſ, 
to revelation. | 
RA'TTLE, a child's play thing. | 
To RATTLE, 1 to make a noiſe as a rattles 
&c. 
2 to ſcold at, or quarrel with. 
3 to talk confuſedly, or ſillily. 
4 to be noiſy. f X 
RATTLE ſnake, a large ſnake in America 
having a rattle in his tail, compoſed of 
bones incloſed in a dry huſk. 
RATTOO'N, a Weſt Indian fox. 
To RA'VAGE (of ravager, F.) to ſpoil, or 
ruin. 
RA VAGE, havock, or ſpoil. 
RAU/COMEN, a fruit like a gooſeberry, 
growing in Virginia, &c. 


light-headed, 
2 to baw], or talk very loud. 


thread, &c. 
2 to run out in threads, as ſlight woven 
cloth, c. 

RAVELINS (in Fortification) works conſiſt- 
ing of two faces that make a ſaliant angle; 
they are commonly raiſed before courtins, 
or counterſcarps, | 

To RAVEN, to devour greedily. 

RA/VEN, a bird well known. 

RA/VENOUS, rapactous, dr greedy, 

To RA VIN, to eat greedily, 

To RA'VISH, 1 to take away by force, 

2 to commit a rape upon a woman. 
3 to tranſyort with pleaſure. 

RA/VISHMENT, 1 rapture, great joy, or 

tanſport. 


2 a rape, or the raviſhing a woman. 
Bbb 


7 


To RAVE (of rever, F.) 1 to be mad, or 


To RA VEL, 1 to ſnarl, as hard twiſted 


R E A 
RAW, 1 neither boil'd, roaſted, nor baked, 
&c. | 

2 crude, or undigeſted, 

3 not wrought, 

4 not curryed, or dreſſed, 

5 ignorant, or unſkilful, 

6 new-raiſcd, or unexperienced. 

7 cold and moiſt. 

8 having the ſkin rubbed off. 

RAY (of radius, L. a beam or light) 1 a 
beam of light. 

2 a thornback, a ſea-fiſh, 

3 the luſtre, or brightneſs of any thing. 

4 (in Optics) a line of light, propagated 
from a radiant point, through an unre- 
fiſting medium; or, according to Sir 

-  Tfave Newton, the leaſt parts of light, 
whether ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or 
cotemporary in ſeveral lines. 

5 (with Botaniſts) is ſeveral ſemi-florets, 


ſet round a diſk in form of a radiant | 


ſtar. 

Common RAY (in Optics) is a right line drawn 
from the point of concourſe of the two op- 
tical 1x2s, through the middle of the right 
line, which paſſes thro the centre of 

(bie eye. | 


* 


Princival RAY (in perſpective) is the per- 


pendicular diſtance between the eye and the | 


vertical point of the table. 
RAY of refl. #/on, is the right line by which 
the reflection is made. 
RAY Faction (in Catoptrics) is a right 
line which falls from ſome point of an ob- 
ject upon a reflecting wr 
RAY of Incidence, See Incidence, 
RAY citb, that which has never been co- 
lour'd or dy'd. 
RAY gra, a fort of herb, 
Convergent RAYS (in Optics) are thoſe that 
going from divers points of the object do 
continually aproximate, or approach to- 


wards one and the ſame point tending to | 


the eye. 

Divergent RAYS (in Optics) are thoſe that 
going from a point of a viſible object do 
continually recede, or depart from each 
other, according as they are removed from 
the objec, 


Parallel RAYS (in Optics) are thoſe that keep | 


an equal diſtance from the viſible object to 
the eye, which is ſuppoſed to be at an in- 
finite diſtance from the object. 
To N. AZE (of rajer, F.) 1 to demoliſh, or 
lay even with the ground. 
2 to ſcrape, or blot out. 
RA'ZOR. See Kuhr. 
RAZORS, or RA'LERS (with Hunters) the 
tuſics of a boar, 
REACH, 1 a diſtance as far as a line can be 
extended, a bow, gun, &c. can carry, 
Or as a Man «can come at, 
2 capacity of the mind, 
3 power, ſtrength, ability. 


REA 

4 2 fetch, or equivocation, \ 

5 the diſtance of two points of land, which 
| bear in a right line to each other, 
TO REACH, 1 to come at. 
2 to over- reach, to trick, or bite, 
3 toarrive at, or come to. 
4 to give, or * to. 
5 to apprehend the meaning of a thi 
6 to touch, concern, yr bel * 
7 to comprehend, or take in. 
8 to be extended. = | 
9 to try to vomit, | 
REA CTI ON (of reactio, L. of re backward, 
or contrary, and actio an action) a term in 
philoſophy, ſignifying the action whereby 
a body acted upon, returns. 
To READ, 1 to explain things, letters, &c, 
printed, written, or engraven. 
2 to teach in publick, 
READER, 1 one that reads. 
2 a profeſſor, or teacher, 
REA DILY, 1 quickly, very ſbon. 
2 gladly, chear fully. 
3 without book, : 
READINGS (in Criticiſm) as various read- 
ings are the different manners of reading 
or explaining the text of authors, in ancient 


? 


from the corruption of time, and the igno- 

| rance of the copiſts. 

To RE-ADMIT (of re again, and adnitto to 
admit, L.) to admit again, or the ſecond 

time. 5 

READ, 1 prepared, at hand, in readineſs, 

2 inclined, prone, diſpoſed, 

3 quick, prompt, agile, 

4 down on the nail, as ready money, 

REAFA'N, the banner, or flag of the Danes. 

| RE- AFFORE'/STED, made again a foreſt. 

' REAKS, as to play at reaks, to heQtor, or 

domineer, 


is indeed true. 
REAL, ſub. a Spaniſh coin, 
' REA'LGAL, a mineral, a kind of red arſe- 


nick, 
' REA/LITY, real exiſtence, the truth of the 
matter. 


REALISTS, a ſe& of ſchool philoſophers, 
fotm'd in oppoſition to the Nominaliſts. 
REA'LITAS (with the Scotiſts) a term uſed 
to denote a thing which may exiſt of itſelf, 
or which has a full and abſolute being of 
itſelf, and which is not conſidered as a part 
of any other. 

To REALIZE, 1 to render, or cauſe a be- 
ing to be real, : 

2 to ſuppoſe, or admit as a reality, 

3 (in Commerce) to convert what is gotten 
in Exchange-alley, &c. in paper and 
imaginary money, into land, houſes, 
moveables, or current ſpecies. 

REALM, a kingdom, dominion, &c. 


REAM (of rame, F.) 20 quires of paper. * 


monufcripts, &c. a diverſity having ariſen 


' RE/AL, a. (of realis, L. of 7er a thing) that | 
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REAR: guard (of an Army) is that part of it 


REASON (with Arithmeticians) is the rate, 


_ REASON (in Logic) is a neceſſary or pro- 


REB 


To REA'NIMATE (of re again, and anime 
to give life) x to revive, or cauſe to 
live again. 

2 to ſpirit again, to revive, or re inſade 5 
to ſtir up. 

To REAP, 1 to oe down corn, PRs 

2 to enjoy, or have the benefit of. 


REA'PER, one that reaps, or cuts . c 


corn, &c, 

To REAR, 1 to erect, or ſet up on end, 
2 to nouriſh, or bting up. 

REAR, the hinder part. 

REAR admiral, is the admiral of the third 
or laſt ſquadron of a fleet, 


which paſſes laſt, following the main bo- 
dy, to ſtop deſerters, &c. 
To REAR à boar (with Huntſmen) is to 
diſlodge him. 
To RE-ASCEND (of re again, and aſcends 
to aſcend) to aſcend, or get up again. | 
REA'SON, I that faculty of the ſoul, where- 
by we diſcourſe and judge of things 
2 proof, or demonſtration. | 
3 cauſe, or motive. 
4 conſideration, 
5 juſtice, right, reaſonable terms. 
To REASON, 1 to talk, or diſcourſe with. 
2 to diſpute, or debate, 
3 to meditate, or conſider, 


or ratio between two numbers. 

REA'SON (in Geometry) is the mutual ha- 
bitude of two magnitudes of the ſame kind 
one to another, with reſpect to quantity. 


bable argument, or a proper anſwer to the 
queſtion, Why is it ſo? 

REASON ASE, 1 juſt, equitable, 

2 moderate, not exorbitant, 
3 convenient, or competent, 

REA'SONABLE aid, a duty formerly paid 
by the tenant to the lord of the fee, but 
now aholiſhed by act of parliament. 

To RE-ASSE'MBLE (of reafſembler, F.) 
1 to call, or ſummon together again, 

2 to meet together again, 

To RE-ASSIGN (of re again, and effizro to 
eſſign, L.) to aſſign again. 

To RE- ASSU'ME (of re again, and aſſumo, L. 
to aſſume) to retake, or take up one's ſelf 
again, ' 

RE- ASSUMPTION, a re-aſſuming, or 
talcing again, 

To RE- BAPTUZE (of re, 1. 2813, hd! 
Rarlitw, G. to baptize) to baptize again. 

To REBA'TE, 1 to channel, or chamfer. 

2 to blunt. 
3 to check, or abaſh, a 

4 (in Comtneree) to diſcount, in receiving 

money, as much as the intereſt cotnes 


to, for the money that 48 paid before it 
becomes due. 
REBEC, F. a muſical inſtrument having three 
Aries. 


r 


R E C | 
| REBEL (of rebellis, L. of rebello to revolt) 


a traitor, one that revolts againſt his ſove- 


reign, | 
To REBEL, to revolt, or riſe up in arms 

againſt one's lawful ſovereign. 
REBELLION, a traiterous taking up arms 

againſt one's lawful ſovereign, or a tumul- 


tuous oppoſing the ſupreme power of a na- 
tion. 


REBE/LLIOUS, 1 traiterous, apt to rebel. 


2 undutitul, dicdbedient. 

To RE- BELLOW, to bellow a ſecond time. 

REBE'SK work, a fort of fine flouriſhes, or 
branched work, in carving, painting, or 
embroidery, See Araſbeſt work. 

To REBOUND (of rebonir, F.) to leap 
back. 


REBU/FF (of rebut, F.) 1 repulſe, or de- 


nial, 
2 a diſdainful or ſnappiſh anſwer. 
To REBUVLD, to build again. 
To REBUKE, to check, reprove, or repre- 
hend. 


| RE'BUS,, F. a fort of ſymbolical device, or 


a pictured repreſentation with words added 
to it; yet neither the one nor the other 
can make out any ſenſe alone, the words 
or motto ' Explaining the picture, and the 
picture making up the defect of the motto. 

To RECALL, to call home. 

To RECA NT (of recanto, L. of re contra- 
ry, and canto to repeat) to retract, or un- 
ſay. 

RECANTA'TION, a revoking, or unſaying. 

To RECAPA/CITATE, to put one again 
into a capacity of doing a thing. 

To RECAPV/TULATE (of recapitulor, L. 
of re again, and capitulum a ſummary, or 
brief account) to ſum up briefly the heads 
of a former diſcourſe. 

RECAFITULA/TION, the act of recapi- 

tulating, or ſumming up briefly, 

RECAPUTULATORY, of, or belonging to 
a recapiiulation, 

To RECE/DE (of recedo, L. of re back, 
and cedo to go) to retreat, or go back. 

RECEUVPT, x the way of compoſing phy- 

fic, &c. 
2 money received. 
3 the act of receiving. 
4 a note of a thing received. 

RECEVVABLE, that may be received. 

To RECEIVE, 1 to take what is paid, 

given, or pur into one's hands, 

to ludge, or entert in, | 

to gether, or collect, 

tc 2ilow of, or admit. 

to embrace, or lay hold of, 

to faſt1in, bear, oi luller. 

7 t hide, orc nceal. | 

RECEIVER, 1 a perſon who receives, It 
is Often taken in en til ſegle, for one who 
receives ſtollen goods, 


B b b 2 2 (in 
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R E C 

2 (in Chemiſtry) a veſſel that receives what 
is diſtilled, 

3 (in Pneumatics) the glaſs that is fixed up- 
on an air- pump, and out of which the 
air is exhauſted, for making experiments 
upon any body. b 

REEVVER general (of the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter) one who gathers all the revenues and 
fines of the lands of the ſaid dutchy. 

RECENT (of yrecers, L. new) new, freſh, 

| lately done or happened. 


RECE/PTACLE (of recepraculum, L. of re- 


cipio to receive) 1 a place to receive, 
or keep things in. 
2 a ſtore-houſe, or ware-houſe, 
3 a place of reſuge, a retieat, a ſhelter, 
a neſt, or Jurking hole ; 

RECEPTION (of recętio, L. of recipio to 

receive) 1 a receiving, or harbouring, 
2 <nierttainment, 
zun Philoſ.phy) the ſame as paſſion. 

RECEPTIVE, apt, or fit to receive. 

RECESS (uf receſſus, L. of re back, and 
cedo to go) 1 a retreating, or with- 
drawing. 

2 riſing, or ſeparation. 
3 reſolutions, or proceedings, 
4 a ſecret place of retirement. 

RECE!SSION of the equinaxes (in Aſtronomy) 
is the receding or going back of the equi- 
noctial points every year about 50 ſeconds ; 
which happens by rcaſon that the axis of 
the earth, after many revolutions round the 
ſun, actually ſwerves from that paralleliſm, 
which it ſeems to keep with icſelf during 
the whole time of an annual reyolution, 

RECHA'NGE (in Commerce) a ſecond pay- 
ment of the price of exchange. 

RECHEA'T (in Hunting) a leon which 
the huntſman winds on the horn, when the 
hounds have loſt their game, to call them 
back from purſaing a counter- ſcent, 

To RECVDIVATE (of recido, L. of re back, 
and cado to fall) to fell back, or relapſe, 
RECIDIVA'TION, a relapfing, or falling 

back again. 

RECIZI'VOUS, falling back again. 

RE'CIPE, L. (i. e. take) the bill whereby the 
phyſician directs the apothecary what me- 
dicines he ſhould prepare or cumpound for 
the patient, 

RECIPIA/NGLE,' an inftrument for meaſu- 
ring the quantity of angle, eſpecially in 
making the plans of fortification. 

RECUPIENT (of recipiens, L. of recipio to 
receive) a veſſel that receives what comes 
over in diſtillation, 

REC/PROCAL (of reciprocus, L. of reci- 
procor to depend one upon another by 
mutual conſequence) 1 mutual, inter- 
changeable, which is returned equally on 
both ſides, or affects both partics alike. 

2 with Logicians) is applied to terms which 


REC 
have the ſame fignification, or are con 
vertible, as man, and rational animal. 

RECI'PROCAL preportion (in Arithmetic) is, 
wherl of four numbers the third bearet the 
ſame ratio to the firſt, as the ſecond does 
to the fourth, r | 

RECIV/PROCAL Fgures (in Geometry) are 
ſuch as have | 3 and 22 
quents of the ſame ratio in both figures. 

RECVPROCAL (in Poetry) is ſaid of verſes 
which run the ſame both backward and 
forward, p | 

RECVPROCAL (with Grammarians) is a 
term applied to certain verbs and pronouns, 
in the mcdern languages, which return, or 
_— the pronoun or perſon upon him- 

RECIPROCA'TION, an interchanging, or 
returning. ES 

RECVSION (reciſio, L. of re and cœdo to 
cut) a cutting off, 

RECITAL (of recitans, L. of re again, and 

cito to rehearſe) 1 relation, or account, 
2 a rehearſing, a ſaying without book, 

RECITA/TION, a rehearſing, or reciting, 

RECITATIVE muſic, a ſort of muſic, that 
differs little from pronunciation. 

KEUITATIVO, It. (in Muſic) the ſame as 
recitative muſic. 

To RECUTE (of recito, L. of re again, and 

cito to rehearſe) 1 to ſay without book. 
2 to relate, or recount, 
To RE'CKRON, 1 to count, or compute, 
2 to eſteem, or value, 
3 to believe, or think. 
4 to deſign, or intend, 
5 to rely, or depend. 
RECRONING, I an account. | 
2 (in Navigation) an eſtimation of the di- 
ſtance ſail'd, the place the ſhip is in, &c, 
To RECLAVIM (of reclamo, L. of re back, 
and clamo to cry) 1 to reduce to amend- 
ment of liſe. : 
2 to leave off vices, 
3 to gainſey, or contradict. 
To RECLA/IM (in Falconry) 1 to tame a 
hawk, or make her gentle. 
2 a partridge is ſaid to reclaim when the 
calls back her young ones. 

RECLINA'TION, a leaning backward. _ 

RECLINA/TION ef a plane (in Dialling) is 
the number of degrees that a dial-plane 
leans backward from an upright, or veru- 
ca] plane, 

To RECLYNE (of reclino, L. of re back · 
ward, and c{z0 to bend) to bend, or lean 
backward. 

RECLUNING plane (in Dialling) a plane that 
leans backward, 

RECLU'SE, adj. ſhut up, or ſecret. 

RECLU'SE, ſub. a monk, friar, or nun ſhut 
pp in a cloiſter. 
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a bond, 


To RECO 


recognoſce 
to ackn 
RECO'GH 
whom © 
RECO/G 
to ſuch 
To RECO 
2 to giv 
3 to tut 
To RECC 
To RECC 
gain, 
to m 
2 to re 
to re 
RECOLL 
2 recap 
RE'COLL 
friars. 
To REC C 
comme 
To REC 
agai 
give 
2 to ce 
te! 
RECOM 
or ma! 
RECOM 
ſon a g 
ts ano 
RECOM 
mend, 
RECON 
qui 
2 am 
To RE 
re 
1 to 
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&7 $700'GNISANCE or RECO/'GNIZANCE, 


a bond, or obligation of record, 


the twelve men impannell'd upon an aſſize. 


1 : To RECO'GNISE, or . RECO/GNIZE (of 


recegnoſco, L. of re, and cognoſeo to know) 

to acknowledge. 

RECO'GNISEE, or RECO'GNIZEE, he to 

whom one is bound in a recognizance. 

RECO/GNIZOR, the perſon who enters in- 

to ſuch a bond, or obligation, 

To RECOVL, 1 to give back, as a gun, &c. 

2 to give ground, or retreat. | 
to turn againſt, 

To RECOIN, to coin anew, or over again. 

To RECOLLF/CT (of recelligo, L. of re a- 
gain, and coll; 
to mind, or think of, 

2 to reflect upon one's ſelf, 
to recover, as from a fright. 
NE COLLECTION, 1 reflection of the mind. 
2 recapitulation. 

NECOLLECTS, a branch of the Franciſcan 

friars. 

To RECOMME'NCE (of recommencer, F.) to 

commence, or begin again. 

To RECOMME ND (of recommendo, L. of re 
again, and commendo to commend) 1 to 
sive a perſon a good character. 

2 to commit to a perſon's care, or pro- 
tection. 

RECOMME!/NDABLE, - that ought to be, 


or may be recommended, 


RECOMMENDA/TION, the giving a per- | 


ſon a good character, or "recommending him 
to another. 

RECOMMENDATORY, ſerving to recom- 
mend, or belonging to a recommendation. 

NECOMPENCE, or RE/COMPENSE, 1 re- 

quital, or reward, 
2 amends, or compenſation. 
To RE'COMPENCE (of recompenſo, L 
re again, and compenſo to make Moder 
1 to requite, or reward, 
2 to make amends. 

To RECOM OSE (of recompono, L. of re 
2gain, and compono to put together) to com- 
poſe, ſet together again, or make up anew, 

To RECONCLLE (of reconcilio, L. of re 

again, and concilio to make friends) 1 to 
make friends, or make up differences. 
2 to make agree what ſeems contrary. 

RECONCILIA/TION, or RECONCILE. 
MENT, a reconciling, making up a diffe- 
rence,” or renewing of friendſhip, 

RECO/NDITE (of reconditus, L. of recondo 

to hide) 1 hidden, covered, cloſe, ſecret. 
2 abſtruſe, deep, profound, 

To RE-CONDU/CT (of re again, and con- 
duco to conduct) to conduct, or lead back 
zgain. 

To RECONNO7TRE, F. 1 to find out, 

ſee, „ or perceive, to be ſatis- 
4. 


to call to mind) 1 to call 


| 


4 RECOONISANCE of affize, the verdict of | 


4 


R E C 
2 to obſerve, view, or take a view of. 
RECORD (of recordum, L. of recorder to 
remember) 1 an act committed to en 
in any of the king's courts, 
2 an authentic teſtimony. 

RECORDS of time, hiſtory. 

To RECORD, to regiſter, or enrol. 

RECORDER, 1 he that keeps the records. 
2 a mayor's aſſociate. 

3 a flute, 
| To RECO'VER (of recouvrer, 05 I ' to * 
again. 
2 to repair, or retrieve. | 
3 to reſtore to one's health, 5 
4 to revive, or come to one's ſelf again. 
5 to amend, or grow better, 
RECO/V ERABLE, that may be recovered. 
RECO VERY, 1 a regaining, or getting 
again. 
2 the obtaining a thing by trial at law. 
3 the regaining one's health. 
4 remedy, or help. 

To RECOUNNT (of reconter, F.) to recite, 
tell, or relate, 

RECOURSE (of recurſus, L. of recurſo to 

return) I a refuge, or retreat. 
2 paſſage. 
3 return, or returning back. 
4 reſort, or concourſe, 

RECREANT, a coward, or faint-hearted 
perſon. 

RECREATE (of recres, L. of re again, and 

creo to create) 1 properly, to create again. 
2 to refreſh, or divert. 

RECREATION, refreſhment, or paſtime, 

RECREA/T! VE, pleaſant, or delightful. 

RECREDE/NTIALS (of re againſt, and ere 
dentia, L. credential) an anſwer to the 
credential letters of an amhaſſador. 

To RECRVMINATE (of re contraty, and 
crimen, L. a crime) to return an accuſation, 
or reproach, © 

RECREMENT (of recrementum, L. of rerer- 
no to thruſt cut) the retuſe of any thing. 

RECREMETt? FVTIOUS, coarſe, dreggy. 

RECRUDE/SCENCE (of recrudeſcens, L. of 

re again, ar! :yudeſco to wax raw) 1 growe 
ing raw ag bs breaking out anew, 

z (in Phyſic) hen a difeaſe that is going 
off, grows worſe Again. 

To RECRUVT (of Fecruter, F. ) x to ſupply, 

3 fill ug 
refreſh, 
KRulr, 1 a ſoldier liſted to fl up a va- 
cancy in a troop, or e 
2 a freſh ſupply. 

RECT.A directriæ, I.. (in Conic ſections) a 
line made by the mutual interſection of the 
vertical plane with that of the bale, 

RECTANGLE (of rectus right, and angu- 
lus an angle, or corner) an angle qual to 
go degrees, made by one right line falling 

perpendicular upon another, 

RECTA/NGLED, conſiſting of right les. 

REC IAN OLED 
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RECTANGLED triangle, a triangle that | RED, adj. 1 of a red eolour. 

has one right angle, a 2 dried or ſmoaked, as red herri 
RECTANGULAR, having one or more | RED, ſub. 1 a lively colour reſembliog fire, 

right angles. - 2 red paint, | 
RE/CTIFVABLE, capable of being reftified, | RED-gum, a diſtemper frequent in new-born 
RECTIFICA'TION, 1 a rectifying or ma- infants. : 

king right. | RED. ſhank, a bird, 
2 (in Chemiſtry) the diſtilling a ſpirit over | RED Hart, a bird. 
again, in order to render it more pure, | RED-freak, a ſort of apple. 
or more free from phlegm. To REDDEN, to make, or grow red. 
RECTIFICA'TION of curves (in Mathema- | REDDUTION, a giving again, reftoring, or 
tics) is the finding a ſtreight line equal to a yielding. 
ceurved one. REDDITIVE (of reditivus, L. of re again, 
RE/CTIFVER, 1 a perſon who rectifies. and do to give) 1 of, or pertaining to 
2 (in Navigation) an inſtrument for deter- redd1:ion. | 
mining the ſhip's true courſe, by allow- 2 that which anſwereth an interrogative. 
ing for variation of the compaſs, and lee- | To REDEE'M (of redimo, L. of re again, and 
way. emo to purchaſe) to purchaſe again, to buy 
To RECTIFY (of rectico, L. of rectus] off, to recover. | 
right, and facio to make) 1 to redreſs, | REDEE/MABLE, that may be redeemed. 
to ſet to rights, to correct. To RE-DELVVER (of re, L. again, and de- 

2 to put in the right way, to free from an livrer, F. to deliver) to deliver again, or 

error. make reſtitution, - a 

3 (in Chemiſtry) to diſtil a ſpirit a ſecond | REDEE/MER, a deliverer, a ranſomer, a ſa- 

or third time, in order to render it more viour. | 

pure. 3 To RE- DEMAND (of redemander, F.) to 
To RE'CTIFY a globe, is to bring the ſun's | aſk again, or demand a ſecond time. 

place in the ecliptic under the braſs meri- | REDE/MPTION, 1 ranſom, 

dian, to elevate the globe equal to the la- 2 redeeming, or ranſoming. 

titude of the place, &c. REDEWV ABLE, F. obliged, or beholding to, 
To RECTIFY curves (in Mathematics) to | To REDVUNTEGRATE (of radintegro, I. 

find a right line equal to a curve, or a of re again, and integer intire) to renew, 
plane equal to a curved ſurface, or begin again afreſh. 1 
RECTILINEAL, or RECTILINEAR (of RED INTEGRATION, a renewing, or re- 

rectilineus, L. of rectus right, and linea a eſtabliſhing, | 

line) conſiſting of right lines. RE DHT TA, It. (in Muſic) fignifies to re- 
RE'CTITUDE (of re&ityde, L. of rectus peat. 3 

2 1 ſtraightneſs, rightneſs, even- | REDV/TUARIES, a ſe& of the Franciſcan 
friars. ä 

RE DOLENT (of redolens, L. of re and oſes 

to ſmell) fragrant, yielding a ſweet ſmell. 
| To REDOU/BLE (of redeubler, F.) to aug- 
SONY of, or belonging to a rector. ment, or increaſe. 
RE/CTORY, a parſonage, or ſpiritual living. | REDOU/BT {in Fortification) a ſmall out- 
RECU'MBENCY, relying, or depending work of a 

upon. but in the front. 

RECU/MBENT (of recumbens, L. of recumbo | REDOU'/BTED, a word uſed by ſome poets 

to lie along) leaning, reſting, or lolling. for dreaded, 

To RECUR (of recurre, L, of re back, and | To REDOUND, 1 to abound, er be ſuper- 
curro to run) 1 to run back, or to re- fluous, | 
turn. 2 to turn to, or light upon. 

2 to have recourſe to, | 3 to accrue, or reſult. n 9 
RECURRENCY, returning, or returning | To REDRE/SS (of redreſſer, F.) x to reform, 
back. | 9 - or ſet to rights. ; 
RECURRENT werſes, verſes that read the 2 to do juſtice, 

ſame backward as forward, | REDU/RBERS, fo the law calls thoſe that 
RECU/RSION, returning back. buy ſtolen cloth, knowing it ſuch, and 
RECUR V A/TION (of re back, and curvo to change it into ſome other form or colour. 

bend) bending backward, | | To REDUCE (of reduco, L. of re agam, 
RECU/RVITY, a being bent backward, and duco to lead) 1 to bring back, to re- 
RECU'SANCY (of recuſans, L. of recuſo to ſtore, 4 

deny) nonconformity, | | 2 to ſubdye, or bring under ſubjection. 
RECU'SANT, any perſon that diſſents from 3 to bring, or turn into, | 

the eſlabliſed church, eſpecially a Romaniſt, EY: RE. 
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REDU!CEABLE, or REDU'CIBLE, that 
be reduced, f 
REDUCING ſcale, a mathematical inſtru- 
ment for reducing a map, or plot. 

EDU OCT (of reduttus, L. of reduco to re- 
ſtrain) 1 an advantageous place intrench- 
ed and ſeparated from the reſt of the 
camp by a foſs, for the army to retire 
to in caſe of a ſurprize. 


2 (in Carpentry) a quirk; or little piece 


taken out of a larger, to make it more | 


uniform and regular. 

3 (among Chemiſts) a powder by which cal- 
cined metals and minerals are reduced 
again to their regulus, or pure ſubſtance, 

REDU'CTION, a reducing, or bringing 


wh 7 | 
REDUCTION (in Arithmetic) is of two 
kinds, viz. aſcending and deſcending. 


REDU!'CTION aſcending, is the reducing, 
or bringing a lower denomination into a 


higher, as farthings into pence, pence into 
ſhillings, Kc. and the like in weights and 
eaſures. 


REDU'CTION deſcending, is the bringing 
a greater denomination into a lefs, as pounds 
into ſhillings, ſhillings into pence, &c, and 
the ſame of weights and meaſures, 

REDU'CTION (with Aſtronomers) is the dif. 
ference between the argument of inclina- 
tion, and the eccentrical longitude, i. e. 
the difference of the two arches of the or- 
bit, and the ecliptic, comprehended be- 
tween the node and the circle of inclina- 


tion. 

REDU'/CTION of equations (in Algebra) is 
the clearing them from all ſuperfluous quan- 
tities, and bringing down the quantities to 
their loweſt terms, and ſeparating the 
known quantities from the unknown, till 
at length only the unknown quantity is 
found on one fide of the equation, and the 
known quantities on the other, 

REDU/CTION of a defign, figure, draught, 
&c. is the making a copy thereof, either 
larger, or ſmaller than the original, 

REDU/C "ION (in Surgery) an operation, 
whereby a laxated, diflocated, or fractured 
done is reſtored to its proper place. 

REDU/CTIVE, ſerving to reduce. 

REDU'NDANCY, the being redundant, over- 
flowing, abounding. 

REUU!NDANT (of redundans, L. of redundo 
to overflow) abounding, too coptous, over- 
flowing, luxuriant, 

REDU'NDANT hyperbola, a curve of the 
higher kind, ſo called becauſe it exceeds 
the conic ſection of that name in the num- 
ber of its hyperbolical legs, it being a 
triple hyperbola, with ſne hyperb>lical legs. 


REDUNDANT nowns (in Grammar) ſuch as | 


have a number or particular caſe more than 
is uſual, 


REF 

| again, and dapler doable) to redouble, ot 
double over again. 

REDUPLICA/TION, 1 a redoubling, 

2 (in Rhetoric) a figure, when one part of 
a verſe, or ſentence ends with the ſame 
word with which the other begins, 

REE, a Portugal coin, forty of Which are 
equal to fixpence ſterling, 

REED, 1 a ſort of long graſs growing in fens 

and watery places, 
2 a Jewih meaſure of three yards and 
three inches, ; 

To RE-E/DIFY (of re again, and ædiſco, L. 

to build) to rebuild, or build again. 

REEK, 1 a heap, or pile. 

2 a ſteam, or vapour, | 
To REEK, to caſt out a ſteam, or ſmoak. 
To REEL, 1 to wind upon a reel, 

2 to trip, or ſtagger in going. 

REEL, an inſtrument to wind thread, or 
yarn on, | 
To RE-F/NTER (of rentrer, F.) to reſume 

the poſſeſſion of a thing, 

RE-E'NTRY, a reſuming, or retaking that 
poſſeſſion that had lately been foregone, 

REER-admiral, See Rear- admiral. 

To RE-EST A'BLISH (of re again, and fa- 
bilio, L. to eſtabliſh) to ſettle, or eſtabliſh 
again, 

RE-ESTA/BLISHMENT, a ſettling, or eſta- 
bliſhing again, 

REEVE, the bailiff of a franchiſe, or manor, 

To RE-EXA'MINE (of re again, and exa= 
mino to examine) to examine again, or & 
ſecond time. 

RE-EXAMINA/TION, a ſecond examina» 
tion, 

REFE'CTION (of refectio, L. of reficia to 
refreſh) a meal, or repaſt. 

REFE/CTORY, or REFE/CTUARY, the 
room, in a monaſtery, where the friars, or 
nuns, eat together. | 

To REFE'L (of refello, L. of re, and falls to 
deceive) to refute, or diſprove. 

To REFER (of refero, L. of re, and fero to 
lead) 1 to direct to a paſſage in an au- 
thor. 

2 to leave to one's judgment, or determi - 
nation, 

3 to put a buſineſs into the hands of an- 
other, in order to be confidered or ma- 
naged. | 

REFEREE,, an arbitrator, or one to whom 
any matter or buſineſs is referred. 

RE FERENCE, 1 a mark which relates to 

| another fimilar one in the margin, of 
bottom of the page. 

2 an arbitration, or decifion, h 

In RE/FERENCE, in order, in relation. 

 REFERENDARY, an officer under the ma- 

ſter of requeſts, at the emperor's and pope's 
courts, as alſo at the courts and patliament 


To REDU'PLICATE (of reduplico, L. of re 


of France, 
To 
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To REFINE (of raffiner, F.) to purify, or] 2 the time of the firſt eſtabliſhment of 


make finer. | 
To REFUT, to repair, or fit up again. 
To REFLECT (of reflecto, L. of re again, 
and flecto to turn) 1 to beat, or ſend 
back light, or heat. 
2 to be beaten back, - 
3 to return, or redound. 
4 to think ſeriouſly upon. 
to be ſharp upon, or abuſe. 
REFLE/CTION, or REFLE'/XION, 1 a 
beatmg back, 
2 conſideration, meditation, 
reproach, or abuſe, | 

REFLF/CTION (in the Copernican ſyſtem) is 
the diſtance of the pole from the horizon; 
which is the ſame thing, as the ſun's decli- 

nation in the Ptolemaic hypotheſis. 

REFLE/CTION of the rays of light (in Optics) 
is a motion of the rays of light, whereby 
after impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, 
or rather a very near approach thereto, 
they recede, or are driven therefrom. 

REFLE'CTION (in Catoptrics) is the return 
of a ray of light from a poliſhed, or re- 
flecting body, driven from thence by ſome 

ower reſiding therein, 

REFLEF'/CTION (in Mechanics) is the turn 
or regreflive motion of a moveable, occa- 
ſioned by the reſiſtance of ſome body, which 
hinders it from purſuing its former direction. 

REFLE'/CTION of the moon (in Aſtronomy) 

is her third inequality of motion, the ſame 
as her variation, 

REFLECTIVE dials, or REFLECTING 

dials, are ſuch as are made by ſome reflect- 

ing body, ſo placed as to reflect the rays of 
the ſun on the top of the cieling, &c. 
where the dial is drawn, 

REFLEX, or REFLE CT (in Painting) is 
underſtood of thoſe places in a picture, 
which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by a 
light reflected from ſome body, repreſented 
in the ſame piece. 

To REFL OW (of refluo, L. of re back, and 

us to flow) to flow back, to ebb. 

REFLUENT, reflowing, ebbing, or flowing 
back. 


REFLUX, a flowing back, the ebb when 


the tide abateth, 

REFOCILLA'TION (of refecillatio, L. of re, 
and focilla to cheriſh) a comforting, reviving, 
cheriſhing, or refreſhing. 

To REFO'/RM (of reformo, L. of re again, 
and formo to form) 1 to mend, new form, 
or make better. 

2 to leave off ill courſes, and follow an 
orderly way of living. 

REFORMA/DO, 1 a reformed officer, or 
one whoſe company is broken. 

2 a gentleman voluntier on board a man 
of war, 

REFORMAAYTION, 1 a reforming, er ma- 

king better. 
* 


Bk 


the reformed, or proteſtant relipi 

8 * one that reforms. - 

„ IT one of the 

: 3 religion. e 8 

2 a monk whoſe diſcipline 

my been reformed, = 
o REFRA'CT (of refragor, L. of 7e 

frago, for frango, to break) to hos 2a 

REFRAICTED, broke | 

» broken, or beat ba in, 

REFRA'CTED angle (in Optics) a pn | 
contained between the refracted ray and 
the perpendicular, 5 

REFRA'/CTION (in Dioptrics) is the varia- 
tion of a ray of light from that right line 
in which its motion would have continued, 
were it not for the reſiſtances made by the 
thickneſs of the medium through which it 
patles, ſo as to hinder its freight courſe, 
and turn it aſide, 

REFRA'CTION (in Mechanics) is the devi- 
ation of the moving body from its firſt 
courſe, by reaſon of the denſity of the me- 
dium in which it moves. 

REFRA/CTION from the perpendicular (in 
Dioptrics) is when a ray filing, inclined 
from a thicker medium into a thinner, as 

from glaſs into air, &c. in breaking, de- 
parts farther from the perpendicular, 

REFRA/CTION co the perpendicular (in Di- 
optrics) is when a ray falling, inclined 
from a more thin or diaphonovs medium, 
upon a thicker or leſs tranſparent, as from 
air upon water, &c, in breaking, comes 
nearer to the perpendicular, 

REFRA'/CTION (in Aſtronomy) is a refrac- 
tion cauſed by the atmoſphere, or body of 
the air, ſo that the ſun, &c. ſeems to be 
riſen higher above the horizon han in re- 
ality it is. 

Horizontal REFRA!/CTION (in Aſtronomy) 
is that which makes the ſun, &c. appear 
in the edge of the horizon, when he is in 
reality below it. 

REFRA CTIVE, of, or belonging to te- 
fraction. 

REFRA/CTORY, unruly, or ſtubborn, 

To REFRAIN, 1 to curb, or moderate, 
2 to forbear, or not meddle with. 

REFRA/NE, a Spaniſh proverb. 


REFRA/NGIBLE (of re and frango, to break) 


capable of being broken, or refracted. 
REFRANGIBUILITY of the rays of /ight, 
is their diſpoſition of being refracted, or 
turned out of the way, in paſſing out 0 
one tranſparent medium into another. 
To REFRE'SH, 1 to recreate, or ſolace. 
2 to renew, or revive, 
3 to recruit one's ſelf, 
REFRE/SHMENT, that which refreſhes. 
REFRE'T, the burden of a ſong. 


REFRIGERANT, cooling, " 
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To REFRIGERATE (of refrigero, L. of re 
and frigero to cool) to cool. 

REFRIGERATIVE, ſub. a cooling medicine. 

REFRVGERATORY, adj. of a cooling na- 
ture, | 

REFRI'GERATORY, ſub. a veſſel filled 
with cold water placed under an alembic, 
to condenſe the vapours that are railed 
thither by fire, 

REFUGE (of refugium, L. of re backward, 
and fugio to fly) 1 a place of ſafety, a 
ſanctuary. 

2 a protector, or defender. 

REFUGEE' a French proteſtant, who has 
fled from the laſt perſecution in France. 

REFU/LGENCY, brightneſs, ſplendor. 

REFU'LGENT (of refulgens, L. of re and 
fulgeo to ſhine) bright, glittering, ſhining. 

To REFUND (of refunds, L. of re back, 
and fund to yield) to pay or give back, 

- REFU!/SAL, denial, 

REFU'SE, the outcaſt, the worſt of any 
thing. | 

To REFU'SE, to deny, or reject. 

REFUTA'TION, a confuting, a reply. 

To REFU'TE (of refuto, L. of re contrary, 
and futo, i, e. arguo to prove) to confute, 
to diſprove, to convince, or confound by 
reaſon, 8 od 

To REGAIN (of regagner, F.) to gain, or 
get again. 

RE'GAL (of regalis, L. of rego to rule, or 
govern) royal, or kingly, princely, like a 


king. 


To REGA'LE (of regaler, F.) to treat nobly, | 


REGA'LE, the French king's prerogative in 
diſpoſing of great benefices. 

REGA'LTA, L. 1 the enſigus of the royal 
dignity, | | 
2 the rights and royalties of a ſovereign. 

To REGARD (of regarder, F.) to heed or 

conſider, 1 
2 to care for, or have reſpect to. 
REGARD, reſpect, or conſideration. 
REGA/RD of the foreft, 1 the overſeeing 
of it, 
2 all the ground that 1s a part of it. 

REGA'RDER, an officer of the foreſt, ap- 
pointed to make the regard of it, 

REGEL (in Aſtronomy) the name of a ſtar of 
the firſt magnitude in Orion's foot. 

© REGENCY, the government of a king- 
dom by one or more ſubjects, during the 
king's minority, abſence, &c. 

REGENERATE (of regenerdtus, L. of re 
again, and gigno to beget) new-born, or 
born a ſecond time. 
To REGE'NERATE, to beget again. 
REGENT, 2 he or ſhe that governs a king- 
dom during a king's minority, abfence, 
&c. 
2 a profeſſor of arts and ſciences in a col- 
lege, who holds a claſs or ſet of pupik. 


REGERMINA'!TION (of re again, and ge- 


| 


— 


RE G 
mino, L. to bud) a ſpringing, or budding 


out again, 
RE'GIBLE (of regibilis, L, of rege to rule) 
governable, eaſy to be ruled. 
RE/GICIDE (of rex a king, and cds, L. to 
kill) 1 a king's murderer; 
2 the murdering of a king, 

IHRE &, L. (of rege to rule) rule or 
government, | 
REGIMENT, 1 a certain number of troops, 

or companies of ſ{.}diers., 
2 rule, or government. | 
REGIMENTAL, of, or belonging to a re- 
giment. 
REGION (of regie, L. of rego to rule} 1 a 
country, coaſt, or quarter. 
2 (in Geography) a particular divifion of 
the earth, or a tract of land inhabited by 
people of the lame nation. 


Elementary RUGION (with Philoſophers) 2 


iphere bounded by the erb of the moon, 
comprehending the atmoſphere of the eaith, 
ſo called becauſe the four elements, and all 
elementary bodies are contained in it, 

Etberial, or Cæleſtial REOION (with Coſ- 
mographers) is that vaſt extent of the uni- 
verſe, which contains the heavens, with all 
their hoſt, as the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. 

Planetary REGION, that part of the hea- 
vens where the neighbouring planets move. 

RE/GIONS (with Philoſophers) are particular 
diviſions of the air, which are accounted 
three, viz. the upper, middle, and lower. a 

Upper REGION, commences from the tops 
of the higheſt mountains, and reaches to 
the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere, in 
which is a perpetual equal calmneſs, clear- 
neſs, and ſerenity, 

Middle REGION, is that wherein the 
clouds reſide, meteors are formed, &c. ex- 
tending from the tops of the loweit to the 
tops of the higheſt mountains, 

Lew:/# REGION, is that wherein we 
breathe, and is bounded by the reflection 
of the ſun's rays, that is, by the height 
to which they rebound from the earth, 


REGISTER, 1 a book of recorcs. 


2 a recorder, one that keeps regiſters, 
4 a mark in a book, 

4 (with Chemiſts) a contrivance in a fur= 
nace to make the heat greater or leſſet, 
by letting mote or leſs air to the fire. 

5 (with Lecter-founders) one of the inner 
parts of the mould, in which the types 
are caſt, 


RE'GISTER ſ»ips (in Commerce) ſuch ſhips 


to which the king of Spain, or the council 
of the Indies, grants permiſſion to go and 
traffick in the ports of the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indices; fo called becauſe They are regiſters 1 
before they fail from Cadiz. 
n x an office where records are 
ept. 
2 the tolls and books thers reppſited. 
Ce — 


— 


REG 


NU profeſſor, L. (i. e. royal profeſſor) 
title 43 to fond reader of the five 
lectures in the univerſity ; ſo called becauſe 

they were founded by king Henry VIII. 

RE'GLET, or RVGLET (in Architecture) a 
little, flat, narrow moulding, uſed chiefly 
in compartments and pannels, to ſeparate 
the parts or members from one another, 


and to form knots, frets, and other orna- 


ments, 

RE'GOLA, It. (in Mufic) a rule, or canon, 

To REGO/RGE (of regorger, F.) to bring or 

caſt up, to vomit, 

To REGRA TE (of regrater, F.) to follow 

the trade of a hugſter. 

REGRA'TER, or REGRA'TOR, 1 a hug- 
Ker, or one who buys and ſells victuals or 
wares in the ſame market, or within five 
miles of the place where he bought them 

2 a broker of cloaths, | 
REGRE'SS, or REGRE'SSION (of regreſ- 

ſus, or regreſſio, L. of re backward, and 

gradicr to go) a returning, or going back- 


V . 
REGRET, F. trouble, relutancy, unwil- 


lingneſs to do a thing. 

To REGRE T, to lament, or grieve for. 
REGU'LA, L. 1 a rule, or canon. 

2 a pattern, or example. 

RE'GULAR (of regelaris, L. of regula a rule) 

x which is according to a certain rule, or- 
derly. ' 

2 exact, or punctual. 

3 not lay, or ſecular. 

RE'GULAR bodies (with Mathematicians) are 
ſolid bodies, whoſe ſurfaces are compoſed 
of regular and equal planes, and whoſe 
ſolid angles are all equa]. 

RE'GULAR curves (with Mathematicians) 
are ſuch as are the perimeters of the conic 
fections, which are always curved after the 
fame geometrical manner. 

RE'GULAR figures (in Geometry) are fuch 
as have their ſides and angles all equal to 
each other. 

To RE'GULATE, 1 to ſquare, rule, frame, 

or direct. 
2 to govern, or guide, 
3 to diſcipline, or inſtru, 
4 to ſettle, or fix. 
to decide, or determine. 
REGULA'TION, the act of regulating. 
REGULA'TOR, 1 one that regulates. 
2. a ſort of large clock. 
3 a buy ſpring to the balance of a pocket- 
watch. 
RE'GULUS, L. 2 a prince, a duke, an earl, 
a lord, a viceroy, a petty king. 
2 (in Chemiſtry) the pureſt pert of a metal, 


vr other bodies precipitated into the bot- | 


tom of the crucible. 
3 (in Aftronomy) a ſtar of the firſt mog - 
aitvdt ig the conſis llation Leo, 


4 
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| REHABILITATION, F. a re- enabling, or 


reftoring to a former ability. 
To REHEAR, to hear over again, or a ſe- 
cond time. | 
REHEARSAL, 1 relation, or recital. 
2 private practiſing. 
To ae ns 1 to tell, or relate. 
2 to repeat, or ſay over again. 
3 to practiſe in private, in order to perform 
To REINE CT (of rejicio, L. of re, and jacio 
to caſt) to caſt off, or fli 
REJE'/CTABLE, that may be rejected. 
REJECTA/NEOUS, that deſerves to be re- 


. jected, 
To REIGN (of rn, L. to rule) 1 to rule 
as a king, &c. . 
5 5 to be in e. | 
GN, government by a ſovereign prince. 
To RE-IMBA/RK ran $3 t to 
take ſhipping again. 
2 to go to his lodge again, ſpoken of a deer, 
RE/-IMBARKA'/TION, a going on fhip- 
board again, 
RE-IMBA/TTLED, put again into battle 


array. 

To REIMBU RSE (of rembourſer, F.) to pay 
back again. 

REIMBURSEMENT, a repayment, or pay- 
ing a perſon again what money he has ad- 
vanced 


| RE-IMPRE'SSION, a ſecond impreſſion, or 


edition of a book. 
REIVNARD (of renard, F.) a fox. 

To RE-INFE CT (of re again, and inficio, 
L. to infect) to infect, or corrupt again. 
To RE-IN FORCE (of re, L. again, and 

enforcir, F. to inforce) to ſtrengthen again, 
to recruit, add new force, or ſtrength. 
RE-INFORCED ring (of a Cannon) that 
which is next after the trunnions, between 
them and the vent. 
RE-INFORCEMENT,, a re-inforcing, a re- 
cruit, a freſh ſupply. 
To RE-INGA'GE (of rengager) to engage 
again, 
To RF-INGRA'TIATE one's ſelf cvitb one, 
to get into his favour again. 
REINS, 1 the leathern thongs of a horſe's 
bridle. 5 
2 the kidneys. | 
To RE-INSTA'TE (of re again, and Patuo 
to ſet, or place) to reſtore, or re-eſtabliſh. 
To RE-VNTEGRATE (of reintegrer, F.) 
to make whole, or compleat again. 
To RE-INVE'ST, to put into 
again, 
| To REJOVCE (of rejoutr, F.) x to fill with 
Joy, to delight, 
2 to be merry, or glad. FI 
To RE-JOUN (of rejoindre, F.) 1 to join 
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; REL 

' to make a rejoinder, | 
3 to reply, or give an anſwer to. 

REJOIVNDER, an anſwer, or exception to a 
replication in the civil law, 

REJOUVNTING (in Architecture) the filling 
up of the joints of ſtones in old buildings, 
when worn hollow by time or water, 

_ REISTER, a German trooper. 

To REVTERATE (of reitero, L. of re and 
itero to repeat) to repeat, or do the ſame 
thing over again. 

REITER A'TION, 1 a repetition, or doing 

the ſame thing over again. 

2 (with Printers) is when the laſt form is 

laid on the preſs, 
 REJUVENE'SCENCY (of re again, and ju- 
veneſco to wax young) the growing or wax- 
ing young again, 
To RELAND, to land a ſecond time. 
RELA'PSE (of re again, and lapſus, L. a 
ſlip, or fall) 1 the return of a diſeaſe. 

2 the committing the ſame fault over again. 

3 one that is relapſed, or fallen again, in- 
to his abjured hereſy. 

To RELAPSE, 1 to fall fick again. 
2 to fall again into the ſame fault. 
To RELATE, 1 to recount, or recite. 
2 to belong to a thi 
RELA'/TERS (in Hunting) thoſe that ſtand 
at advantage with darts to kill deer. 
RELA/TION, 1 an account, or rehearſal of. 

2 reſpect, or regard. 

3 affinity. | 

4 a kinſman, or kinſwoman, 

5 (in Grammar) is the correſpondence 
which words have to each other in con- 
ſtruction, 

6 (in Philoſophy) the mutual reſpect of 
two things, or what one is in regard to 
the other. 

7 (in Geometry, &c.) is the habitude or 
reſpect of two quantities to each other, 
with regard to quantity, and is the ſame 
as ratio. | 

$ (in Logic) is the fourth category, 
whatever denotes compariſon, 

RELA'TIST, or RELA'TOR, he that re- 
lates a thing, 
RELATIVE, 1 having relation to. | 

2 (in Grammar) a word or term, which in 
conſtruction anſwers to ſome word fore- 
going, called the antecedent, | 

Specific 


RELATIVE grawity, the ſame as 
gravity ; which ſee. 
RELATIVE propoſitions (in Logic) are thoſe 
| _ include ſome relation, or compari- 
on. 

RELATIVE terms (in Logic) are ſuch be- 
tween which there 1s a ſort of oppoſition, 
yet ſuch as that the one cannot be without 
the other. 


RELATIVE ſubftantives (in Grammar) are 


ſuch as bear a relation to ſome others ; as 


or 


father, ſon, daughter, huſband, wife, &c. 


. 


REL 


RELATIVE adjeFives (in Grammar) are 
ſuch as have relation to ſome others ; as 
better, worſe, higher, lower, &c. 

RELATIVE (in Grammar) are ſuch 
as have relation to ſome ſubſtantive that 
goes before; as he, the, that, who, 
w . 

To RELAX (of relaxo, L. of re, and laxo 

to looſe) 1 to looſen, or ſlacken. 

2 to yield, or give way. 

3 to unbend, recreate, or refreſh, 

4 to be remils in. 

5 to abate, or cool, | 

RELAXA'TION, 1 flackening, or looſening, 
2 a breathing time, a reſpite. 

3 recreation, or refreſhment, 

4 (with Surgeons) a preternatural exten- 
ſion, or ſtraining of the nerves, tendons, 
muſcles, &c. either by violence, or 
weakneſs. 

RELA'Y (of relais, F.) 1 the place where the 
dogs are put in readineſs to be caſt off, 
when the game paſſes by that way. 

2 the cry, or kennel of relay hounds, 

3 (in the plural nutnber) freſh horſes. 

4 (in tapeſtry work) an opening left in a 
piece where the figures or colours are to 
be changed, or which is to be filled up 
when the other work is done, 

RELEA'SE, 1 a diſcharge, or acquittance. 
2 a ſetting at liberty. 

To RELEA'SE (of relacber, F.) 1 to let go, 

or ſet at liberty. 

2 to free, or diſcharge. 3 

To RELEGATE (of relego, L. of re and lg 
to ſend away) to ſend. to a certain place as 
an exile. 


RELEGA'TION, a baniſhment for a time 
on 5. 
To RELE NT {of rallentir, F.) 1 to ſweat, 


or give, as marble. 

2 to melt, or turn fluid, 

3 to abate, or grow leſs. 

4 to grow pitiful, and compaſſionate. 

5 to repent, or be ſorry for, 

6 to yield, or ſubmit, 5 
RELENTLESS, not capable of relenting. 
RELEVA'/TION (of relevatio, L. of re again, 

and levo to lift up) a lifting, or raiſing up 

again. 

RELICK, or RE'LIQUE (of relifus, L. of 
re again, and lingus to leave) 1 ſome part 
or other of a ſaint's body, or clothes, 

2 a precious thing, 

3 a widow, N 
RELIE TF, 1 comfort, or alleviation, 

2 ſuccour, or reinforcement. 

3 redreſs at law. 

4 (in Sculpture). See Relie vo. 

RELIF/F of a hare, the place where the goes 
to feed in the evening, | 
To RELIE VE (of relevo, L. of re and lea 

to help) 1 to help, ſuccour, or aſſiſt. 

2 to comfort, or alle viate. | 

Ceca | 3 to 
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ke one's place on duty, 


3115 N | 
To RELIEVE the puards, or to RELIEVE 


the trenches, to ſend freſh men upon the 
guards or trenches, that thoſe which have 
been there before may go to reſt. a 

RELIEWVo, It. (in Sculpture, &c.) imboſſed 
w:rk, the protuberance, or ſtanding out 
of any figures above the plane whereon 
they are formed. 

Alto RELIE'YO, It. i. e. high relief, is 
when the figure is formed after nature, 
and projects as much as the life. 

Bajo RELIE'FO, It. i. e. low relief, is 
when the work is raiſed but a little from 
its ground; as in medals, &c. 

Demi RELIEWD, It. i. e. helf relief, is 
when one half of the figure riſes from the 
ground, or plane. 


RELIGION (of religio, L. piety) 1 piety, 


devotion, godlineſs, the worſhip of 2 


god. 
2 a form of worſhip, a liturgy, a rite, 
or ceremony. 
Natural RELYGION, is what men might 
know, and be obliged to by meer principles 
of reaſon, improved by conſideration and 


experience, without the aſſiſtance of divine 


revelation, 

Revealed RELIGION, i: what God has 
obliged us to perform, by the manifeſtation 
of his will, upon the conſideration of tem- 
poral and future rewards and puniſhments, 

RELIVGIONIST, a profeſſor of, or one that 
ſtrictly obſerves religion, 

RELIGIOUS, adj. 1 of, or belonging to re- 

ligion. | | 
2 pious, or godly. 
3 exact, or punctual, 
4 belorging to a regular order, 

RELVGIOUS, ſub. a monk, nun, &c. 

To RELINQUISH (of eh,, L. of re 

| behind, and /nquo to leave) 1 to leave 

behind. 
2 to forſake, or abandon, 
3 to quit, or give over, 

RELIQUARY (of religuaire, F.] a ſhrine 
for rclicks. | 

RELISH, taſte, both in a proper and figura- 
tive ſenſe, 

To RE'LISH, T t» ive 2 re!th, or taſte to. 
2 to like, or approve. 

3 to have a gool ſivour. 

4 to be agiee ble to. 
REZISHABLE, 1 that reliſnes, or taſtes 
5 well. 

2 that may be approved of. 
To RELVST, to lt again. 


To RELU'CT {of -l, L. of re againſt, 


and /zor to ſtruꝑgle) to ſtruggle, or wreſtle 
again, 

RELU'CTANCY, averſeneſs, or unwilling- 
neſs. 

To RELY', to depend. 

To REMAIN (of remaneo, L. of re behind, 


REM 
and maneo to tarry) I to tarry, or ſtay 
behind, | 

2 to be left, or be ower and above, 

REALTOR: » I that which remains, or 
is left, 

2 (in Arithmetic) the difference, or that 
which is left, after the taking a leſſer 
number or quantity out of a greater, 

REMAINS, remainder, or what is left. 

To REMAND (of remando, L. of re back, 
end mando to bid, or command) 1 te 
command, or ſend back again. 

2 to lend for one. 

REMARK (of remargue, F.) 1 note, or ob- 
ſervation, 

2 worth, or conſideration. 

To REM ARK, to obſerve, or take notice of, 


REMA/RKABLE, obſervable, notable, wor- 


thy of remark. 
REME/DILESS, without, or pz remedy, 
REMEDY (of remedium, L. ©; re again, and 
medcor to cure) 1 phie, or medicine, 
2 comfort, or relief for the diſtempers of 
the mind, | 
3 help, or ſhift in nusfortunes, tc, 
To REMEDY, to cure, or hclp. 
To REME'MBER (of rememorer, L. of re, 


and m:moria memory) 1 to have in one's 


memory, to call to mind. 

2 to mind, or be mindful of, 

3 to put in mind of, | 
REME'/MBRANCE, remembering, memory. 
To REMIND, to put in mind, 
REMINUVSCENCE, or REMINISCENCY, 

the faculty of remembring. 
REMLI'SS, ſlack, careleſs, negligent, 
REMUVSSION, 1 forgiveneſs, pardon. 

2 (in Phyſic) is when the diſtemper abates, 
but does not go quite off before 1t returns 
again, 

3 (in Philoſophy) is an abatement of the 

power or efficacy in any quality, in op- 

poſition to the increaſe of the ſame, 
which is termed intenſion. 

To REMTT (of rents, L. of re back, and 
mitto to ſend) 1 to ſend back. 

2 to forgive, or pardon, 

3 to diſpenſe with, to give up, or not to 
in6ſt upon. 

4 to return, or ſend, 

5 to leave, 

6 to abzte, or diminiſh, 

REMYT TANCE, 1 forgiveneſs. 

2 (with Binkers) a fee allowed both far 

© their wages, the tale of money, and the 
different value of the ſpecies where the 
money is paid, 

RE'MNANT, refidve, or what remains. 
REMONSTRANCE, 1 an expoſtulatory 


declaration. 


2 that wherein the ſacrament is expoſed 


on a popiſh altar. 
REMO NS TRANTS, a ſect of the Armeni- 
ans in Holland, ſo called becauſe they re- 
as monſtrated 


REN 


monſtrated againſt the ſynod of Dort, in 
the year 1610, concerning predeſtination. 

To REMO'NSTRATE (of re againſt, and 

monſtro to ſhew) to ſhew, or make appear. 

REMORA, It. 1 a ſea-lamprey, which is 
ſaid to ſtop the courſe of a ſhip, 

2 (with Surgeons) an inſtrument for ſetting 
broken bones, 
3 delay, ſtop, or hinderance, 

REMORSE (of re and morſus, L. Ringing) a 

check, or ſting of conſcience. 

REMO'RSELESS, hardened, without check, 

or ſting of conſcience. 

REMOTE (of remorus, L. far off) far diſtant, 

or a great way off. 

To REMO VE (of removes, L. of re away, 
and moveo to move) I to fetch, or take 
away. 

2 to put out of the way. 
3 to ſhift lodgings, &c. 

REMO VE, 1 a putting aſide. 

2 a putting out of employment. 
3 a tranſlation to another place. 

To REMO UNT (of remonter, F.) to mount 

egaln, 

REMUNERABLE, capable of being re- 


waided. * 


To KEMU!NERATE (of remunero, L. of 


re, and munero to reward) to recompence, 
or reward, ; 
REMUNERA/TION, retribution, or recom- 
1ce, A 
To REMU!RMUR (of remurmuro, L. of re 
again, and murmuro to murmur) to murmur 
ꝛga'n 
RENA/SCENT 2 renaſcens, L. of re again, 
and naſcor to ſpring) raifing, or ſpringing 
again, 
RE-NAVIGA'TION (of re back, and navi- 
de, L. to ſail) a failing back. 
RENCOU!NTER (of rencontre, F.) 1 a 
meeting, 
2 accident, chance, or adventure, 
3 an accidental fight, 
4 a pun, quibble, joke, or jeſt. 
5 an encounter of two little bodies, or par- 
ties of forces. 
To REND, 1 to tear, or pull in pieces. 
2 to divide by factions, or hereſies. 
To RENDER (of rendre, F.) 1 to return, 
2 to give, or produce. 
3 to ſurrender; or deliver up. 
4 to perform, or do. 
5 to turn, or tran{late. 
RENDEVOUS, or RE/NDEZVOUS (of 
rendeZ-wous, F.) a meeting- place. 
RENEGADE, or RENEGA'/DO (of re a- 
ga!n, and nego to deny, L.) one that has 
OY the Chriſtian religion, and turn'd 
urk. 
RUNES 2, L. the kidneys, or reins. 
To RENE W (of renovo, L. of re and nov 
to make new) 1 to begin again, or anew. 
2 to make a thing new again, 


REF 


3 to re-eſtabliſh. 

4 to bring to one's remembrance, 

RENE WAL, a renewing. 

RENVTENCY (of renitens, L. of re againſt, 
and nitor to ſtrive) 1 a reſiſting, or ſtri- 
ving againſt. 

2 (in Philoſophy) that reſiſtanee or force 
that is in ſolid bodies, whereby they re- 
fiſt the impulſe of other bodies, or re- 
act as much as they are acted upon. 

To RENOVATE (of renowo, L. of re again, 
and novo to make new) to renew. 

RENOVA'TION, a renewing. 

RENNET, 1 the maw of a calf, 

2 a ſort of apple. 

To RENOU'NCE (of renuncio, L. of re a- 
gainſt, and nuncio to declare) 1 to for- 
ſake, or abandon. 

2 to deny, or diſown abſolutely. 

3 to revoke, at cards. 

RENO WN (of re and nomen, L. a name) 
fame, great reputation. 

RENT, torn in pieces. 

RENT, a ſum of money, or other conſidera- 
tion paid annually for the uſe of land, a 
houſe, &c. | 

RE'NTABLE, that may be rented, 

RENTAL, particulars of the rents or pro- 
fits of an eſtate. 

To RENT ER, to fine- draw. 

RENUNCIA'TION, a renouncing, or aban- 
doning. 

RENU/NCULUs, a crow foot, a flower. 

To RE-OBTAIN (of re again, and obtineo 

to hold) to get, or procure again. 

To REPAI'R (of repare, L. to rebuild) 1 to 
mend a building. 

2 to make up. 

3 to make ſatisfaction for. 

4 to refit. 

5 to go, or retire, 

REPAURABLE, that may be repaired, or 
mended. | A 

REPAIRER, a reſtorer, a maker of a thing 
new. 

REPAUVRERS, 1 artificers, who chaſe fi- 

gures, and beautify ſword-hilts, plate, 
&c. | 

2 (in Hunting) the haunts or places which 
a hare runs to. 

REPA/NDOUS (of repandus, L. of re back- 
ward, and pandus bent) bent, or bowed 
backward. , 

REPARA'TION, 1 the mending of a thing, 
2 ſatisfaction, 

To REPA'RT (with Horſemen) is to put a 

\ horſe on, or to make him part the ſecond. 
time. 

REPARTELF (of repartie, F.) a quick and 
witty reply, or anſwer, : 

REP ARTUTION, F. (of re again, and par- 
tior, L. to divide) ſubdiviſion, or the di- 
viding again. | 
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To RE PASS (of repaſſer, F.) to paſs, go, 
odr croſs again. ; 
REPA'ST (of repas, F.) a meal, or refection 

taken at a certain hour, 

To REPAY! (of re again, and payer, F. to 
pay) 1 to pay again, 

2 to reimburſe, or pay back. 
3 to acknowledge, or own. 

To REPEA/L * rappeller, F.) to revoke, a- 
boliſh, or diſannul. ; 
A REPEAT (in Muſic) a eharacter ſignifying - 
that what was laſt played or ſung muſt be 

repeated, : . 

To REPEA T (of repeto, L. of re again, and 
Pero to aſk) 1 to rehearſe, to tell over 
again. 

2 to reiterate, or do over again. 
REPEA'TER, 1 that repeats. 

2 a repeating watch. 

To REPEL (of repello, L. of re and fello to 
drive back) 1 to beat, drive, or thruſt 
back, 

2 to refute. 
3 to oppoſe, or reſiſt. 

4 to ſtrike in. | 
REPF/LLENTS, medicines that repel, or 

drive back the morbid humour into the 

maſs of blood from whence it was unduly 
ſecreted, 

REPE!LLING pozver (in Philoſophy) a cer- 
tain power or faculty reſiding in the mi- 
nute parts of natural bodies, whereby they 
mutually fly from each other. 

To REPENNT (of re and pæniteo, L. to be 
ſorry for) to be ſorry for any thing done amils. 

REPE/N'L ANCE (in Divinity) is ſuch a 
converfion of a finner to God, by which he 
is not only heartily ſorry for the evil he 
has done, and reſolved to forſake it, but 
actually begins to renounce it, and to do his 
duty according to the utmoſt of his power, 
with a ſtedfaſt purpoſe to continue God's 
faithful ſervant to the end of his life. 

REPENTINE (of repentinus, L. of repente 
ſuddenly) unlooked for, ſudden, unawares. 

REPERCU'SSION (of repercuſſio, L. of re 
back, and percutio to beat) 1 a reflection, 
or beating back. | 

2 (in Muſic) a frequent repetition of the 

ſame ſound. x 

REPERCU!/SSIVE, reflecting, or rebound- 
ing back. 

REPERTIVTIOUS (of repertitivs, L. of re- 
perio to find) found, or come by chance, a 
foundling, 

REPE'RTORY (of repertorium, L. of repe- 
rio to find) a book wherein things are ſect 
methodically, for the ready finding out of 
the ſame. | 

REPETITION (from to repeat; which fee) 
x to ſay the ſame thing over again. 

2 (in Muſic) a reiterating, or playing the 
lame part over again, 
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3 eee, is when the perfon thinks 


firſt expreſſion not well 
and is ſollicitous to make 1 1 — 
know what he means, and repeats or ex. 
plains it another way, 

REPIANO, or REPIENO, It, (in Mofic) 
ſignifies full, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh 
violins in concertos, which play only now 
and then to fill up, from thoſe which play 
through the whole concerto. 

To REPINE, to grieve, or vex. 

To REPLA!CE (of remplacer, F.) to ſupp! 
the place of, & make up a thing har 
taken away. 

To REPLA/NT (of replanter, F.) to plant 
again. 

REPLANTA/TION, a planting again, or 
the ſecond time, 

To REPLEA'D (of re, L. again, and plaider, 
F. to plead) to plead again to that which 
was pleaded before. 

To REPLENISH (of repleo, L. of re agai 
and plenus full) a fil agen. My 

REPLE'TE (of repletus, L. of re again, and 

plenus full) 1 filled, repleniſhed, 
2 abounding, accompliſhed, 

REPLE'/TION, 1 a filling, or fulnefs, 

2 (in Phyſic) a ſurfeit, or overcharge, 

3 (in Canon Law) is where the revenue of 
a benefice is ſufficient to fill or occupy 
the whole right or title of the graduate 
who holds them. 

REPLE/VIN, or REPLEVY, 1 the bring- 


ing a writ called replegiare facias, for the 


releaſing of things diſtrained, 
2 the bailing of a man. 
To REPLE/VY, to recover upon 2 replevin, 
to redeem p pledge. 
REPLICA'TION, 1 the plaintiff's reply to 
the defendant's anſwer, 
2 (in Muſic) ſignifying the repeating, or 
playing over again. 
To REPLY! (of replice to anſwer) to anſwer. 
REPLY!, an anſwer, 
RE/POLON (in Horſemanthip) is a demirolt, 
the croup incloſed at five times. 
AR (of rapport, F.) x rumour, or 
talk. | 
2 malicious tale, 
3 relation, or account. 
4 repetition of a caſe debated. 
5 name, or reputation. 
6 the noiſe of a gun diſcharged, 
To REPORT, 1 to tell, or relate. 
2 to tell again, as a tale-bearer, 
3 to give an account of, 
4 to ſpread a malicious tale, 
to make a noiſe as a gun. 
REPOVSE (of repos, F.) 1 reſt, or ſleep. 
2 quiet, or peace, 
3 (in Painting) certain maſſes or large ſy- 
ems of light and ſhade, which, - of 
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REP 
well conduted, prevent the confuſion 


of objects. 
To REPO'SE, 1 to put or lay upon. 


2 to commit a thing to a perſon's care. 


* 


do or one's . 
sI, x a ſettling again. 


REPOSITORY (of repoftorium, L. a ftore- 
houſe) a ſtore-houſe, or place where things 
are laid up and kept. | 

To REPOSSE'SS (of re again, and poſſideo, L. 
to poſſeſs) to be in poſſeſſion again. 

To REPREHEND (of reprebende, L. of re 
and prebendo to ſurprize) to reprove, or re- 


tehend. 


REPREHENSION, cenſure, or reprimand. 
Jo REPRESE/NT (of repræ ſento, L. to re- 


ſemble, or be like) x to reſemble, or be 
like to. : | | 
2 co make » OT ſhew, 
3 to ſupply the place of, + ; 
REPRESENT A'TION, a reſembling, or 
being like to, &c, See To repreſent, 
REPRESE/NTATIVE, adj. ſerving to re- 
ſent. 
REPRESENTATIVE, ſub. one that repre- 


ſents the perſon of another, or of a coun- | 


ty, city, &c. as a member of parlia- 


ment, 

To REPRE'SS (of reprimo, L.. to reftrain) 

I to reſtrain, or put a ſtop to. | 

2 to keep within bounds, 

3 to hinder, or hold in. | 

NEPRESSIVE, of a reftraining nature or 
quality, 

REPRIEVE, a reſpite from execution. 

To REPRIE/'VE, to reſpite a malefactor 
from execution. 

REPRIMA'ND (of reprimande, F.) a check, 
or reproof, | 

To REPRIMAIND, to check, or reprove 
with authority, : 

To REPRINT, to print again. 

REPRISAL, or REPRVSALS, 1 a letter 

of mark. 

2 a taking or ſeizing from an enemy an 

equivalent for a loſs ſuſtained. 
REPRUSE, 1 a repetition in a ſong. 

2 (with Horſemen) a leſſon repeated, or a 
manage recommenced. 

3 (in Commerce) a ſhip that has been ta- 
ken by the enemy, is retaken, or re- 
covered again from the enemy. 

4 (in the plural number) a law-word for 
charges and duties. | 

REPROA'CH (of reproche, F.) 1 infamy, 
or diſgrace, | 

2 injury, or offence. 

3 1 8 or what is eaſt in a man's 

im. 
To REPROA'CH, 1 to upbraid, to caſt in 
the teeth. 

2 to charge, tax, or accuſe, 
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REPROACHABLE, blameable, or that de. 
ſerves to be reproached. 


REPROACH FUL, outrageous, or injurious, 
To REPROBATE (of reprobo, L. to reject) 


to condemn, or reject. 

REPROBATE, a very wicked perſon, 

REPROBA'TION, a rejecting, or caſting off 
utterly, 

REPROOFF, check, or reprimand, 

To REPRO WE (of reprouver, F.) to check, 
or rebuke. f 

REPRO'VEABLE, deſerving reproof. 

RE/PTILE (of reprilis, L. of repo to creep) 
any creeping thing. 

REPU/BLICAN (of republicain, F.) a com- 
mon- wealth's man, or a ſtickler for a com- 
mon- wealth. 

REPU'BLICK, or REPU'!BLIQUE, a com- 
mon-wealth, a free ſort of government, 
where many bear rule. 

REPU/DIABLE, that may be divorced, or 
put away. 

To REPU!DIATE (of repudio, L. of repu, 
dium a divorce) to divorce, or put away. 
REPU'DIOUS, to be divorced, or put away, 

ſcandalous, infamous. 

To REPU'GN (of repugno, L. of re againſt, 
and pugno to fight) 1 to crols, thwart, 
or oppoſe ſtiffly. 

2 to reſiſt, or be contrary, 
REPU'GNANCY, 1 contrariety, or contra- 

diction, 

2 averſeneſs, or averſion, 
REPU/GNANT, contrary, or oppoſite, 
REPU'LSE (of repulſus, L. of repelio to repel) 

1 a denial, or refuſal, | | 

2 a beating, or driving back. 

3 (in Philoſophy) the ſame as Re-aFion, 
To REPU'LSE, 1 to reject, or deny. 

2 to drive, or beat back. 

* , of NN PERS 

REPUTA'TION (o atio, L, of reputo 
to think) - wh, ee or eſteem. 

REPU TE, reputation, or eſteem. 

To REPUTE (of reputo, L. of re and puto to 
eſteem) to count, eſteem, or look upon. 
REQUE'ST (of requete, F.) 1 pelition, or 

upplication. = 

2 vogue, credit, or reputation. 

3 (in Hunting) is when the dogs having loſt 
the queſt of the beaſt, muſt queſt it 


again, 
Court of REQUE'STS, an antient court of e- 


quity, inſtituted in the time of Henry VII. 
of like nature with that of chancery, cbiefly 
for the relief of petitioners, who in con- 
ſcionable caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves by 
way of petition to his majeſty, 
To REQUEST, to beg, or intreat for. 
RE'QUIEM, L. a mas. for the dead. 
To REQUIRE (of require, L. to demand) 
to aſk, or demand, : 
1 „Adj. neceſſary, or convenient. 
RE'QUISITE, ſub, a neceſſary thing. gh 
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To REQUUTE, to reward, or make amends 


for. 
RERE-BOILED, half boiled. 
RERE-MOUSE, a bat. | 
To RESALU!TE (of reſaluto, L. of re again, 
and ſaluto to ſalute) to ſalute again. 
To RESCI'ND (of reſcindo to cut off) x to 
cut off, 

2 to repeal, aboliſh, or make void, 
RESCISSION, or RESCISION, I a cut- 
ting off, 

2 an aboliſhing, diſannulling, or making 
void, 
RE/SCOUS (of recouſſe; F.) a reſcue of di- 
ſtreſs, or perſon arreſted, 
RESCRIBE/NDARY (in the court of Rome) 
one that ſets a value upon indulgencies and 
ſupplications. 
RE SCRIPT, an anſwer to a petition, or th 
return of a wric. 
RE/SCUE, 1 help, or deliverance, 
2 (in Law) a reſiſtance of lawful authority. 
To RE/SCUE, 1 to fave, or deliver. | 
2 to free from an uſurper, or uſurpation. 
RESEARCH (of recbercbe, F.) x a ſearch- 
ing over again. 
2 a ſtrict enquiry, or diligent ſearch... 


3 (in Muſic) a kind of prelude, or volun- 


tary. | 
RESEA/RCHING (in Sculpture, &c.) the 
repairing of a caſt figure with proper tools, 
RESE/'MBLANCE, likeneſs. 
To RESE/MBLE (of reſembler, F.) 1 to fa- 
vour, or be like, 
2 to compare, or liken. 

To RESENT (of refſentir, F.) to be ſen- 
ſible of, or be greatly off-nded at. 

RESENTFUL, full of reſentment. 

RESENTMENT, a ſenſible apprehenſion, or 
revengeful remembrance of an injury. 

RESERVATION (of reſerwatio, L. of re- 

ſervo to reſerve, or keep) x a keeping 
in ſtore, 
2 a reſtriction, or reſerve, 

Mental RESERVATION, a propoſition 
which ſtrictly taken, and according to the 
natural import of the terms, is falſe z but 
if qualified with ſomething reſerved in the 
mind becomes true. | 

To RESERVE (of reſervo, L. of re againſt, 

and ſervo to keep) 1 to ſave, or keep 
in ſore, | 
2 to keep from another; 
RESERVE, 1 things kept in ftore, 
2 reſervation, or reſtriction. 
3 diſcretion, or warineſs, 


4 (in Military affairs) a body of troops | 


drawn out of the army and encamped 
by themſelves in a line behind the othe 


two lines, 5 


RESERVED, 1 laid up in tore. a 
2 cloſe, wary, circumſpect. | 


RESERYOIR, F. a water-houſe, a conſer- | 


vatory of water, 


— 


RES 
To RE-SE'T'TLE, to re-eſtabliſh, or ſettle 
again, | | | ” 


RESIANT, a perſon that refides, or dwells 
in a certain place, 


To RESIDE (of refideo, L. of re and ſod 


to abide) to abide, or continue. 
RESIDENCE, 1 a dwelling- place. 

2 ſtay, or ſojourning. 

3 the employ of a reſident. 
RE/SIDENT, adj. that reſides. 
RE'SIDENT, ſub. a prince's minifter, ſent 

to another prince, leſs in dignity than an 

embaſſador, or envoy, < 

RESIDE/NTIARY, a canon, refiding at a 
cathedral church. | 

RESI'DUAL (of refidzum, L. the reſidue) a 
reſidue, or remainder, b | 

RESUDUAL fgure (in Geometry) the figure 
that remains after the ſubtraction of a leſ- 
ſer from a greater, lh 

RESVDUAL root (in Algebra) a root com- 
poſed of two parts or members, connected 
together with the ſign — as, a—b is a 
refidual root, and is ſo called becauſe its real 
value is no more than the difference be- 
tween à and &, or the reſidue of a after & is 
taken out of it, T* 

RE/SIDUE, remainder, or remnant. 

To RESVGN (of reſigno, L. of re and fig- 

num a ſcal) 1 to give up, or ſurrender. 

2 to ſubmit to. Ane 

3 to make over. ä 5 1 
RESIGNA/TION, 1 a voluntary giving vp. 

2 an entire ſubmiſſion. p 
RESIGNEE, the party to whom a thing is 

reſigned, ? 

RESUGNER, the party that reſignss. 

RESILIENCY, or RESILVTION, of 2 
rebounding quality. 

RESI'LIENT (of refiliens, L. of re back, 
and ſalio to leap) rebounding, recoiling, or 
leaping back, | 

RF'SIN, a kind of glutinous ſubſtance either 
running out of trees, or prepared from ſome 
plant or drug that abounds with refinous 
particles, 

RESINIEEROUS (of Her, L. of reſina 
reſin, and fero to bear) bearing, or producing 
reſin. 2 

RE/SINOUS, 1 that yields reſin. 

2 of, or belonging to reſin, 


| RESIPUSCENCE (of re/ipiſcentia, L. of r4f- 


Piſco, to repent) repentance, or amendment 
of life. 


To RESIST (of reſiſts, L. of re againſt, and 


iſto to ſtand) 1 to withſtand, or op- 
poſe. ; 
2 to be good againft, x 
RESI'STANCE 1 defence. 
2 oppoſition, ; . 
3 (in Philoſophy) any force which acts 
contrary to another, ſo as to deſtroy, OF 


N. 4 Lat property of 
diminiſh its effects; : Prop A 
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ſolid bodies which reſiſts and oppoſes 
whatſoever comes againſt them. | 

RESISTANCE of the medium, is the oppofi- 
tion to, or the hinderance of the motion, 
of any natural body, moving in a fluid, as 
in the air, water, &c. ' 

RESO'LVABLE, that may be reſolved, 

RESO'LVE, 1 purpoſe, defign, intention, 

2 deliberation, or decifion, 

Jo RESOLVE (of reſolve, L. of re and ſol- 
wo to explain) 1 to decide, determine, 

or explain a hard queſtion, difficulty, &c. 

2 to diſſolve, ſoften, or melt. 

3 to deſign or purpoſe, to come to a reſo- 
lution. 

| 4 to turn or change. 

- RESOLVENND, a term uſed by Arithmeti- 

cians in the extraction of the ſquare and 

cube roots, &c, ſignifying the number a- 

riſing from increaſing the remainder after 

ſubtraction. 

RESO/LVENTS, 1 (in Phyſic) medicines 
that reſolve, or diſperſe. 

2 (in Chemiſtry) liquors for diſſolving me- 
tals and minerals, | : 

RESOLUTE, ſtout, bold, full of reſolu- 
tion, | 

RESOLU'TION (from To reſolve; which 

ſee) 1 reſolve, or determination, 

2 deſign, or intention. 

3 reſoluteneſs, or courage. 

4 reduction, or diſſolving. | 

_ 5 (with Logicians) a branch of method ge- 
nerally called Analyſis; which ſee. 

6 (in Mathematics) is the orderly enume- 
ration of the ſeveral things to be done, 
in order to obtain what is required in a 
problem, or queſtion. 

7 (in Muſic) is when a pexpetual fugue is 
not written all on the ſame line, or in 
one part, but all the voices that are to 
follow the guido are written ſeparately, - 
Ke. 

8 (in Medicine) the coction of the crude 
matter of a diſeaſe, either by the natural 
ſtrength of the patient, or of its own ac- 
cord, or by the application of remedies, 

RESOLU/TIVE, of a reſolving quality. 

RESONANCE, reſounding. 

RESONANT (of reſonans, L. of re again, 
and ſono to ſound) ſounding, or 1inging a- 
gain with an echo. 

RESORT (of ort, F.) 1 a concourſe, or 

the meeting together of, 

2 a refuge, or ſanctuary. 

To RESORT, to repair, or betake one's 
ſelf to, to frequent. 

To. RESOU'ND (of reſono, L. of re again, 
and ſono to ſound) to ſound, or ring again 
with an echo. 

RE SOURCE (of re urce, F.) 1 a fountain, 

or ſpring. 

2 the ſpring, head, or principal cauſe of 


3 conſideration. 


RESPECTIVE, 1 reciprocal. 


any thing. 


RES 
To RESPE CT (of reſpecto, L. of re, and 
ſpecio to regard) 1 to honour, or revere, 
2 to conſider, or regard. 
to concern, or belong to. 
RESPECT, 1 eſteem, or regard. 
2 honour, or reverence, 


4 relation, . . 

5 (in the plural number) it is uſed by way 
of complement. 

2 particular, or proper. 

3 relative, having relation to. : 
RESPIRA/TION, f breathing, or fetching 

breath, 

2 a venting of exhalation, cr ſteam, 

To RESPIRE (of reſpiro, L. of re and ſpiro 
to breathe) 1 to take, or fetch breath, 
to breathe, 

2 to breathe forth, or ſend out. 

RE'SPIT, or RE'SPITE (of repit, F.) breaths 
ing time, forbearance, or delay. | 

To RESPIT, t to give ſome reſpit. 

2 to put off, or delay. 

3 to ſuſpend from pay, 
RESPLENDENCV, brightneſs, or ſplendor. 
RESPLENDENT (of reſplendens, L. of re 

and ſplendeo to ſhine) ſhining, glittering, 

' brilliant, . 

To RESPOND (of reſpendeo, L. to anſwer) 
to anſwer, to reply, 

RESPONDENT, 1 that anſwers to interro- 

gatories at Doctors Commons, | 

2 he that anſwers the opponent in diſpu- 

tations, or who maintains a theſis in 
any art or ſcience, 

RESPO/NSAL, or RESPONSE, the an- 
ſwer made by the clerk and people in di- 
vine ſervice. 

RESPO/NSIBLE, 1 able ta anſwer, or to pay. 
2 accountable, or anſwerable. 

RESPONSORVV, anſwering, 

RESPO/NSORY ſong (in Cathedrals) an an- 
them in which the choriſters anſwer one 
another, or ſing by turns, 

RESSOU/RCE., See Reſource, 

REST, 1 the contrary of -motion, 

2. repoſe, or ceſſation of work, 

3 ſleep. 

4 quiet, or peace. 

a prop, ſhcre, & c. 

8 (in Muſie) a pauſe. 

REST, reſidue, or remnant. | 

To REST, 1 to take ſome reſt, or repoſe, 
2 to ſleep, 

3 to beat upon a thing. 4 

4 to remain, or continue. 

REST Farrezo, the name of an herb. 

RESTAURATION, F. a reftoring, or re- 
eſtabliſhment, 

RESTINCTION (of reſtinctio, L. of re, 

and ings to quench, or put out) 1 a 

quenching, or putting out, 
2 (in Chemiſtry) the cuenching any metal 
DA d af 
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or mineral in ſome particular liquor, in 
order to bring it to a greater perfection. 

RESTITU'TION, F. (of re again, and ſtatuo 
to put, or place, L.) 1 a reſtoring, re- 
turning, or -iving back again. 

2 a refunding, ur making good, 5 

3 (in Philoſophy) the returning of elaſtic 
bodies, forcibly bent, to their natural 
ſtate. ; 

4 (in Law) is the putting of one again into 
the poſſeſſion of an eſtate, who has been 
unlawfully diſpoſſeſſed of it. 

RTS FIVE, or REST V (of reftif, F. of 
reſtito, L. to draw back) 1 the drawing 
back inſtead of going forward; as ſome 
hoi ſes do. | 

2 froward, ſtubborn. 

RE/STLESS, 1 that docs not ſleep. 

2 impatient, turbulent, 

RESTORA/TION, re-eftabliſhment, or the 

reſtoring, to its firſt ſtate. 

RESTORATIVE, adj. of a reftoring or 

frengthening quality. | 

RUSTO'RATIVE, fub. a medicine proper 

for the reſtoring ſtrenath and vigour. 

To RESTO'RE (of refiauro, L. to renew) 

I to give up agein. 

2 to re- eſtabliſh, or ſettle again. 

3 to put into its fit ſtate and condition 
again. 


To RESTRAIN (of refiringo, L. of re and 


tringo to hold faſt) 1 to reprels, or curb, 

2 to flint, limit, or confine. 
RESTRAUNT, is when any action is hin- 

dered or ſtopped, contrary to the inclina- 

tion, volition, or preference of the mind. 
RESTRYCTION, 1 the act of limiting, or 
reſtraining. 

2 limitation, or ſtint. 

RESTRVCTIVE. See Reſtringent. 

To RESTRINGE (of re/tringo, L. of re, 
and ftringo to bind) to bind. 

RESTRUNGENT, 1 binding hard, 

2 making coſtive. 

RE'SVERY, floating ideas in the mind, 
RESULT (of reſultus, L. of reſulto to re- 
bound) 1 upthot, iſſue, or concluſion, 

2 effect, or fruits. 

To RESULT, 1 to follow, or come after. 

2 to accrue, or atiſe from. 

To RESU/ME (of rejumo, L. of re again, 
and ſiano to take) 1 to take up again, 

2 to fake in hand again, | 

3 to purſue, or continue. 
RESUMPTION, 1 a reſuming, or taking 

up again. 

2 (with Schoolmen) a ſummary repetition, 
or the running over of an argument, or 
the ſubſtance of it, in order to refute it. 
in Logic) the rcduction of ſome figura- 
tive or quaint propojiuon, to a more in- 
telligent, or fignificant one. 
RESUMPTIVES (in Pharmacy) medicines 

that reftore à languiſhing contitution, 
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To RESURGE (of re L. of re agal 
and ſurgo to riſe TW riſe, or fourth 


again, to be renewed, 
2 to become better, 


' RESURRECTION (of reſurrectio, L. of re. 


ſurgo to riſe again) a rifing again from the 

dead, or returning again into life, 

To RESUSSCITATE (of reſuſcito, L. of re 
again, and ſuſcito to awake) x to rouſe, 
or awake, 

2 to revive, or renew, . 
RESUSCITA'TION, a rifing up again, ei- 

ther from ſleep or death, a revival, 

RETAPL (of detail, F.) a felling by parcels, 

or ſmall quantities, | 

To RETAIL, to fell by retail, 

To RETAIN (of retineo, L. of re and tenes 
to hold fan) 1 to keep, or hold faſt. 

2 to preſerve the qualities one once had, 

3 to remember, or keep in mind. 
RETAIVNABLE, that may be retained, 
RETAINER, a ſervant attending only on 

ſpecial occafions, 

RETAIVNING fee, the firſt fee given to a 


« ſerjeant, or counſellor at law, whereby to 


engage him not to be on the other fide, 
To RETAKE, to take again, 

To RETA'LIATE (of retalio, L. of re and 
tals like for like) to do like for like, to 
return one good or ill deed for another. 
RETALLA/TION, the act of returning like 
for like, * 
To RETARD (of retardo, L. of re and tardo 

to ſtop) to ſtop, or delay. 
RETARDA'TION, x ſtopping, or hinder- 


ing. 
2 (in Philoſophy) a hindering the motion, 
or diminiſhing the velocity of a body. 

To RETCH, 1 to ſtretch, / to lengthen or 
enlarge, by violent pulhng, or ſtraining. 

2 to ſtretch and gape, as one that comes 
from ſleep. 
to ſtrive, or ſtrain to vomit, 

RETCHLESS, lazy, careleſs, negligent, 

RE'TE, L. a net. 

RETENTION (of retentio, L. of re, and 
teneo to hold faſt) x the act of retaining, 
or keeping back. | 

2. a faculty of the human mind, whereby 
in order to. a further progreſs in know- 
ledge, it keeps or retains thoſe ſimple 
ideas, which it had received before, ei- 
ther by ſenſation or reflection. 

RETENTIVE, that retains. 

RETVCENCE, or RETI'CENCY (of reti- 
centia, L. of re and taces to keep ſilence) 

1 concealment, or paſſing over in ſilence. 
2 (in Rhetoric) a figure in which the o- 

rator makes oblique mention of 2 thing, 
in pretending to paſs it over in ſilence. 

RETICULA, L. (a dim. of rete a net) a con- 

trivance made uſe of by aſtronomers, for 

the exact meaſuring the quantity of an 


eclipſe, 
RE» 
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RETUNACLE (of retinaculum, L. of re and 
teneo to hold faſt) any manner of thing 
wherewith another is ſtay'd, and holden 
back. 

RETINUE (of retenue, O. F.) train, or at- 


tendants. 


RETIRA'DE, F. (in Fortification) a kind 


of retrenchment made in the body of a 


bation, or other work, that is to be diſ- 


puted inch by inch. ; 
RETIRA!/TION (with Printers) the outſide 
of a ſheet, as it lies on the preſs. 
To RETURE (of retirer, F.) 1 to retreat, 
or withdraw. 
2 to withdraw from, or lay aſide, 
RETIRED, 1 withdrawn, or departed, 
2 ſolitary, ſecret. | 


RETIREMENT, ſolitude, or the being re- 


tired from company. 

To RETO RT (of retorgueo, L. of re againſt, 
and torues to turn) 1 to return, or throw 
back. 

2 to recriminate, or return the ſame erime, 


&c. 
RETORT, a chemical veſſel, for oblique 
diſtillations. 
To RETRACT (of retracto, L. of re con- 
trary, and tracto to treat) 1 to draw 
back, or retire. 
2 to recant, or unſay, _- 
* RETRACT (with Farriers) a prick in a 
horſe's foot, from a nail in ſnoeing. 
RETRACT A/TION, recantaticn, or the 
revoking or unſaying one's words, opinion, 
writing, &C., 
RETRAUTE, F. 1 a ſhelter, or retreat. 
2 (in n See Berme and Fore- 
ana. 


RETREAT (of retraite, F.) 1 a retiring, 


or going away. 
2 a ſhelter, or retiring- place. 
To RETREAT, to retire, or go back. 
To RETRENCH (of retrancher, F.) 1 to 
cut off, abate, or diminiſh, 

2 to caſt up a retrenchment. 

RETRENCHMENT, 1 a cutting off, a- 
bating, or diminiſhing. - 

2 (in Fortification) a ditch bordered by a 
parapet, and ſecured by gabions, or ha- 
vins laden with earth: ſometimes tis 
taken for a ſimple retirade made on a 
horn-work or baſtion, when it is intend- 
ed to diſpute the ground inch by inch. 

RETRE/NCHMENT particular (in Fortifi- 


cation) is that made in baſtions, after ſome | 


part of them have been won, the enemy 
having advanced ſo far, that they can no 
vo be reſiſted or beaten from the firſt 
poſt, 

RETRIBU'TION (of retributio, L. of re back, 
and tribuo to give) requital, giving back, 
or making a recompence. 

To RETRIE/VE (of retrouver, F.) 1 to re- 

cover, or get again. 


| 
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2 to repair a thing loſt, or damaged. 

3 (in Falconry) to ſpring, or find par- 

tridges sgain that have been ſprung be- 
ore, ? 


RETROA'CTION (of retro, L. of retro 


backward, and ag to drive) a driving, or 
forcing backward, 

RETROA/CTIVE, driving back, 

To RETROCE'/DE (of retrocech, L. of retro 
back, and cedo to go) to go back, or retire, 

RETROCE'SSION, the act of going back - 
wards; | 

RETROCE'SSION f the equinoxes (in A- 
ſtroncmy) is the going backwards of the 
two equinoctial points Aries and Libra, 
about 5o ſeconds yearly. | 

RETROGRADA'TION (of retregradatio, 
L. of retro back ward, and gradus a ſlep) 
a going backward. 

RETROGRADA/TION (in Aſtronomy) is 
an apparent motion of the planets, whereby 
they ſeem to go backward in the zodiac, 
2 contrary to the order or ſucceſſion of the 
igns. 

RETROGRAD ACTION of the nedes (in 
Aſtronomy) is a motion of the line of the 
moon's nodes, wherein 1t continually ſhifts 
its ſituation from eaſt to weſt, contrary to 
the order of the ſigns, complezting its re- 
trograde circulation in the ſpace of nineteen 
years nearly ; after which time, either of 
the nodes having receded from any point 
of the ecliptic, returns to the ſame again. 


RETROGRADA'TION of curves. See Can- 


trary Flexion. 

RETROGRADE, a going back wards, or in 
a direction contrary to its natural one. 
RETROGRADE (in Aftronomy) a planet is 

ſaid to be ſo, when by its proper motion 
in the zodiac it goeth backwards, or con- 
trary to the order or ſucceſſion of the 
ſigns. 
RE'TROGRADE verſes, the fame as reci- 
procal verſes; or ſuch as give the ſame 
words, whether read forwards, or back- 
wards ; as, Signa te, ſigna temere me tangts 
et angis. 


RETROGRADE order (in Numeration) is. 


the reckoning the nambers backward ; as, 

5. 4. 3» 2, 1, inſtead of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
RETROORE/SSION, a going back ward. 
RETROGRE'SSION of curves, See Con- 

trary Flexion. = 
RETROMUNGENTS, L. (of retro backward, 

and mingo to piſs) animals who ſtale, or 

piſs backward, as, cows, mares, c. 
RE'/TROSPECT (of retroſpettus 6 Bon of retro 

backward, and ſpecis to view) a look, or 

view backward. 
RETROSPE/CTION, a looking backward. 
To RETURN (of retourner, F.) 1 to come 

back, 
2 to redound, or reflect. 
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3 to render, or reſtore. 

4 to ſend back. 

5 to give, as an anſwer. 

6 to repay, or requite, 

7 to remit, or ſend. 

RETURN, 1 coming back, 

2 an anſwer, | 

3 an acknowledgment. 

4 2 remi: ment. 

5 (in Building) a fide or part which falls 
away from the foreſide of any ſtrait 
work. 

6 (in Law) a certificate of what is done in 
the execution of writs, 

RETU2NS of a mine, are the turnings and 
windings of a gallery. 

RETURNS of a trench (in Fortification) the 
ſeveral windings and crooked lines of a 
trench, drawn, in ſome meaſure, parallel 
to the fide of a place attacked, to pre- 
vent being enfiladed, or having the ſhot of 
the enemy ſcour along the length of the 
line. 

To REVEAL (of revelo, L. of re contrary, 
and ae to hide) to diſcover, or lay open. 
REV ILIE, F. i. e. to awake (in Military 
affairs) a beat of drum in the morning, to 
ſommon the ſoldiers from their beds, and is 

uſually called the Travelly, 

REVELA'TION, 1 the act of revealing. 

2 th: things revealed, 

To RE'VEL (of reweiller, F. to keep awake) 
to make merry, eſpecially in the night 
time 

REVELS, night - ſports of dancing, maſking, 
comedies, and ſuch like, ſtill in uſe in the 
inns of court, and ſome great men's houſes, 

REVEL-out, a riot, or great concourſe of 
people. | 

REVUNGE, the vuniſhing one for an injury, 
or the taking iull ſatisfaction for an affront, 

To REVENGE, to take vengeance of, or 

paunich for an injury done, | 

REVE'NGEEFUL, given to revenge. 

REVENUS (of revenu, F.) 1 rent, or in- 

come. 

2 (in Hunting) a maſs of fleſh formed chiefly 
of a cluſter of whittſh worms on the 
heads of deer, which gnaw the roots of 
their horns, and is the occaſion of their 
caſting them, 

To REVE/RBERATE (of rewerbero, L. of 
re back, and werbero to ſtrike) to ſtrike, 
or beit back again. 

REVERBERA“TION, 1 a ſtriking, reflect- 

ing, or beating back again. 

2 (in Chemiſtty) is the cauſing the flame of 
a tie to reverberete, or beat down again 
upon the metal in a furnace. 

REVF/RBERATORY furnace (in Chemiſtry) 

Is a furnace, built clofe all round, and co- 

vered at top, fo as not to give vent to the 

name, but beat it back again, or reverberate 
it to the bottom of the furnace. 


R 
To REVE'RE (of revereor, L. of re and we. 
recr to reverence} to honour, reverence 
or reſpect. : 
RE/'VERENCE, honour, or reſpect, 

To RE'VERENCE, to honour, or reſpect. 
REVEREND, 1 wotthy to be honoured, or 
reverenced. 

2 a title given to the clergy. h 
REVERENT, or REVERENTIAL, re- 
ſpectful, awful. 
REVE'RSAL, the annulling of a decree, or 


ſentence. 


To REVERSE (of reverto, L. of re back, 


and werto to turn) 1 to turn back, or 
tumble over, | 

2 to repeal, aboliſh, or make void, 
REVE'RSE, 1 the wrong fide, in oppoſition 

to the right. 

2 oppoſite, or contrary. 
RFVE'RSEABLE, that may be reverſed, 
REVE/RSION, 1 a returning back again, 

2 (in Rhetoric) the ſame as Epiſtrephe ; 

which ſee. 

3 a returning of a poſſeſſion to the former 
owner, or his heirs, 

REVE/RSION of ſeries (in Mathematics) is 

a method of finding a natural number trom 

its logarithm given, or the . fine from its 
arch, or the ordinate of an ellipſis from an 
area given to be cut oft from any point in 
its axis. 
To REVERT (of rewerto, L. of re back, 
and werto to turn) 1 to turn back, 

2 to return, or come again. | 
REVER'TABLE, ſubject to reverſion, 
REVE'STIARY, or REVE'/STRY (of re 

again, and veſtio, L. to clothe) the veſtry 

in a church, or place where the church 
veſtments are kept. 
To REVVCTUAL (of ravitailler, F.) to fur- 
niſh with victuals again. 
REVIEW! (of revue, F.) 1 a re- examina- 
tion, or looking over again. 

2 a body of troops or ſoldiers ranged in or- 
der of battle, and afterwards made to 
file off, to ſee if the companies be com- 
pleat, &c. 

To REVILE, to abuſe, or rail at. 

REVYSAL, a ſecond examination. 

REVUSE (in Printing) a ſecond proof taken 
off the preſs, to examine whether the faults 
marked in the former by the corrector have 
been amended, ; 

To REVISE (of reviſe, L. of re again, and 
video to ſee) to review, or re-examine. | 
To REVUSIT (of revifirer, F.) to viſit again. 
To REVIVE (of re again, and vivo, L. to 

live) 1 to bring to life again. 

2 to refreſh, recreate, or renew. 

3 to come to life again, to recover. 

4 (in Chemiſtry) the reſtoring a mix'd bo- 
dy, that has been diſſolved, Gc- into 


its natural form and ſhapes RE- 
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RE. NDWIO N, F. (of re again, and unio, L. 
tounite) 1 a re- uniting, or joining again. 

2 a reconciliation, or the renewing of 

friendſhip. ; ; 
To RE-UNUTE (of re again, and unio to 
join) 1 to join together again, 

2 to reconcile, or moke up a difference. 
REVO/CABLE, that may be revoked, 
REVOCA!TION, 1 repealing, or making 

void, 

2 abjuration, or recantation. 

To REVOKE (of revoco, L. of re again, and 
deco to call) 1 to repeal, or make void. 

2 to recant, or abjure. 

to renounce, at cards, 

4 to take away a commiſſion, or truſt, 

To REVO'LT (of revolter, F.) 1 to rebel, 
or to rile up apatait a prince or ſtate, 

2 to renounce, or forſake. 

REVO'LT, inſurrection, or rebellion, 
To REVO'LVE (of rewoloo, L. of re and 


wolvo to roll) 1 to roll, or tumble over. 


2 to reflect, or caſt about in one's mind. 

REVOLU!'TI1ON, 1 a courſe, or turning about. 
2 change, or viciſſitude. 

3 (in Geometry) the motion of any figure 

round a fixed line, as an axis. 

4 (in Aſtronomy) is the period of a hea- 
venly body z or its courſe from any point 
in the heavens till it returns to it again, 

Mein REVOLU TON of a planet (in Aſtro- 
nomy) is the return of the line of the mean 
motion of a planet, from any point in the 
zodiac to the ſame point again. 

Trae REVOLUTION of a planet 1 Aſtro- 
nomy) is the return of the line of the mo- 
tion of that planet, from any one point of 
the z0diac, to the ſame point again. 

REVOLU/TIONERS, thoſe who approved 
of the great turn of affairs, after the ab- 
dication of king James II. - 

REVULLSION (of revulfio, L. of revello to 
pluck away) 1 a pulling, or plucking 
away. 

2 (in Phyfic) is the turning of a flux of 
humours from one part of the body to 
another. 

REW, a rank, or row. 

REWA RD, recompence. | 

To REWARD, to recompence, or requite, 

REWE'T, the lock of a harquebuſe. 

RHABDO'LOGY (of ga , G. of pas- 
To; a 10d, and Xoſog a diſcourſe) the art of 
numbering, or computing by Napier's rods, 
or bones, 5 . 

RHA/BDOMANCY (of paCHparlia, G. 
of pa5Fo; a rod, and Aale divination) 

a kind of ancient divination, performed by 

_ rods or ſtaves. 

RHA'BDOS, L. (of þa6F0;,G, a rod) 1 a rod, 

or wand, 


2 a meteor like to a ſtreight wand. 


RACHITIS, L. (of axis, G. of jnoow to | 
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weaken) a diſeaſe that weakly children 
are ſubject to, generally called the rickets- 

RHAMNUS, L. (of pajvo, G. the white 
thorn) the white thorn, called rhamn, or 
8 thorn; buckthorn, the rheinbury 

uſh. 

RHA/MNUS catharticus (i. e. the purging 
thorn) the buckthorn ſhrub. 

RH AMNUSTA, L. the goddeſs of indigna- 
tion, ſo called from the city Rhamnus in 
Attica, where ſhe had a ſtatue. 

RHA'PSODY (of gad, G. of pany to 
make, and n a ah a confuled collection, 
or compilation. 

RHE!TOR, L. he that teacheth rhetoric. 

RHETO'RIANS, a ſect of heretics in the 
fourth century, who held that all heretics 
had reaſon on their fide, 

RHE'TORIC (of p:Jogrxn, G. of prlwg an ora» 
tor) the art of ſpeaking eloquently. 

RHETO/RICAL, of, or pertaining to rhe- 
toric, eloquent, 

RHETORVCIAN, I one ſkilled in rhetoric, 
2 one that teacheth rhetoric. 

3 (in the plural number) a ſe& of heretics 
in Egypt, fo called from one Rhetius, 
their leader. 

RHEUM (of beα, G. of few to flow) a 
thin ſerous humour occaſionally oozing out 
of the glands about the mouth and throat, 

RHEU'/MATIC, 1 of, or pertaining to the 

rhenmatiſm. | 
2 afflicted with the rheumatiſm. 

RHEU'/MATISM (of þzupal:zpzo;c, G. of 

few to flow) a wandering pain in the body. 


RHI'NLAND rod, a meaſure of 12 foot, or 


two fathoms. 

RHINO'/CEROS (of þtvonegws, G. of piy the 
noſe, and x:2a; a horn) a large Indian beaſt, 
who has a 9 on his noſe, and his ſkin 
full of wrinkles like an elephant, with deep 
furrows, and ſo hard that it can ſcarce be 
pierced with a ſword, 


RHODAE'LEUM, L. (of poJov a roſe, and 


£Aztov, G. oil) oil of roſes, 
RHOD7/TES 3 , L. (of poFiIng, G. of poFoy a 
roſe) a precious ſtone of a roſe-colour. 
RHO'DIUM lignum, L. roſewood, a ſort of 
wood growing 1n the iſland of Rhodes that 
ſmells like roſes. 


RHO'DORA, G. (in Botany) an herb that 


' hath a leaf like metal, and a flower like a 


roſe, 
 RHODOS A'CCH ARUM, L. (of p a roſe, 


and oaxx2gy, G. ſugar) ſugar of roſes. 
RHOMBOVDAL, of, or pertaining to the 
figure rhomboides. 
RHOTMBOFDES, L. (of poyyGo; four ſquare, 
and «£iT;, G. form) a diamond-like figure, 
whoſe oppoſite ſides and oppoſite angles are 
equal, but is neither equilateral, nor equi- 
angular. See fig. 41. 5 


RHO'/MBUS,L, a diamond - like figure, orien 
our - 


n 
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four equal ſides, but is not right angled. i: 


See fig. 42. | 
RHO'PALON, G. a club ; the water-lily, 
ſo called becauſe its root reſembles a club, 
RHOPO'GRAPHERS (of foro; toys, and 
vg to write) painters who confine them- 
ſelves to low ſubjects, as animals, plants, 


&c. 

RHU'/BARB, a purging root, much in uſe. 
RHY A'S, G. (of pew to flow) a diſeaſe in 
the eyes that cauſes continual weeping. 
RHYMES (of zd, G. of pu to draw) 

x the uniformity of ſound at the end of 


two words, 

2 verſes. : | 
RHY'THMICAL, of, or belonging to 
rhyme. | | 
RHY'PTiCA, L. (of une, G. to purge) 


ſcouring, or cleanfing medicines, 
RHUMPB (of rbombus, L. of prwubrw, G. to 
roll) a -oint of the mariner's compaſs, or | 
a vertical circle of any given place. 
RAL, a piece of gold in value 10 ſhillings. 
RIB, 1 a fide-bone of the body, 
2 a ſide-timber of a ſhip. 


3 (with archers) a hard gooſe quill, which | 


lies between the feathers, 
RIVB2ALDRY, 1 whoredom, or whoting, 
2 lewd, or licentious talk, 
RVBBAND, See Ribbor., 
RVBBLE-RA'BBLE, 1 a mob. 
2 ill, or pitiful tuff, 


RVBBON, a narrow woven filk for orna- 


4 
. 
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ments on womens heads, &c, h 
RBES, L. (in Botany) red gooſeberries, ba- 
ſtard currants, 4 4 
To RIB-ROAST, to beat ſoundly, | 
RICE, a ſort of corn, f 
RICH, 1 wealthy, opulent. 
2 very precious, noble. 
3 plentiful, abounding with. 
4 pleaſant to the taſte. 
RI CHES, 1 wealth, abundance. 
2 (in Hunting) a company of martens or 
lables. 
RICK, or REEK, a heap of corn or hay. 
RICKET'S, See Rhacbitis. 
RICKETY, troubled with the rickets. 
RID, freed, or delivered, 
To RID, 1 to free, or diſengage. 
2 to gain ground in walking. 
RIDDANCE, 1 deliverance, or freedom. 
2 diſpatch, 
3 a ridding or clear 
encumbered, 
RUDDLE, 1 a hard queſtion, 
2 a coal ſieve. | | 
To RIDE, 1 to go on horſeback, or in a 
coach, cart, &c. | 
2 to manage a horſe, 
3 to be mounted upon. 
4 to ly at anchor. 
R DEAN, F. a curtain, or cover. 
RIDEAU {in Fortification} a ſmall elevation 


ing of places littered or 


| RIFF-RAFF, ſorry 


. 


{ 


* 


RIG 


of earth, extending itſelf Jengthways, ſerv. 
ing to cover a camp, or add an advanta 
to a poſt ; alſo a ditch, the earth whereof 
is thrown upon its fide, 

RIDGE, 1 top, or ſummit, 

2 the ſpace of land between two furrows, 

3 (in the plural number) the ſpaces be- 
tween the channels of timber or Qone 
work, | 

RIDGE-hand, that part of a dravght horſe's 
harneſs, which runs over a- croſs his back, 
 RVDGELING, or RVDGEL, a beaſt that 
has loſt one ſtone, ; 
RIDICU'LE (of ridiculum, L. a jeſt) that 
which is ridiculous, jeſt, mockery, a laugh. 
ing ſtock, 
To RIDICUILE, to make a jeſt of, or ren- 
der ridiculous, | | 
RIDVCULOUS, fit to be laughed at. 
RVDING, 1 the going on horſeback, &c, 
2 a cavalcade, 
a divifion of Yorkſhire, 
RIDFTTA, It. (in Mufic), See Reddita 
and Replica. 
RIDO'TTA, It. (in Muſic) an entertainment 
. finging muſic, &c, an opera, or part 
- of it. 
RIFE, common, or frequent, 
ſtuff. | 
To RIFFLE, to rob, take away, or ſteal. 
RIFT, a chink, cleft, or crack. 

RIFTS (in Horſes) a diſeaſe, when corrup« 
tion is lodged in the palate of the mouth. 
RIG, 1 a horſe that has had one of his 

ſtones cut out, and yet has got a colt. 

2 a wanton girl, 

To RIG, 1 to fit out, 

2 to furniſh with, 

3 to clamber, or ramp. 

RIGADOON, a French dance, performed in 
figures by a man and woman. 
RIGHT, adj, 1 the oppoſite to the left, 

2 the place of honour, 

3 ſtreight, or direct. 

4 honeſt, or juſt. 
downright, or true. 
proper, or true. : 

7 natural, true, not counterfeit, 

$ ſound in health, 

RIGHT, ſub. 1 dim, or pretenſion. 

2 prerogative, or privilege. 

3 authority or power, | 

.4 juſtice, equity, or reaſon, 3 

RIGHT ſailing, is when the voyage 15 per- 
formed on one of the cardinal points. 
RIGHT. angle (in Geometry) is an angle of 
go degrees, whoſe legs ſtand perpendicular 
to each other; as the angle ABC. * 


fig. 5. 

RIGHT angled figure (in Geometry) a f. 
gure uhofe ſides are at right angles to eac 
other, as a ſquare, parallellogram, &c. R 

| RIGHT ang!cd triangle, is a triangle 3 


v. 


of 


GGW 


\. Sphere, 


RIN 
hath one right angle, as the triangle ABC, 
See fig. 5. : N 
RIGHT line (in Geometry) a line that lies 
equally between its points, without bending 
one way or another, as the line BD, See 


116i circle, is that which is drawn at 
right angles with the plane of projection, 

26 HCO, See fig. 6. : : 

RIGHT ſphere in Aſtronomy) is that which 
has the poles of the world in the horizon, 
and the equinoctial in the zenith, See 


To RIGHT, to do juftice, 

RIGHTEOUS, juſt, equitable, godly. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, equity, godlineſs. 

RIGID (of rigidus, L. ſevere) 1 ſevere, 

ſtrit, rigorous. 
2 reſolute, conſtant, inflexible, 
3 cruel, fierce, rough— | 

RIGUDITY, 1 ſeverity, inflexibility, the 

being rigid, h ; 
2 a brittle hardneſs, in oppoſition to ducti- 
lity and malleability. 

RIGLETS (with Printers) thin ſlices, or 
plates of wood put between the verſes in 
poetry, or furniture to enlarge, or leſſen 
margins. 

RI'GOLS, a muſical inſtrument, f 

RI'GOR, L. ſeverity, or the utmoſt ſtrict- 
neſs. 

RIGOROUS, ſevere, cruel, full of rigor. 

RILL, a rivulet, or little brook. 

RILLY, full of rills, or rivulets. 

RIM, the border, or extremity. 

RIME, F. 1 the uniformity of ſound at the 

end of two words, 
2 verſe, 
3 a falling miſt, | 

RUMMON ( 707, Heb. i. e. a pomegranate) 
the chief God of Damaſcus, where he had 
a famous temple, 2 

RIMY, hazy, foggy, ſpeaking of the wea- 
ther. 

RIM OSE (of rimoſus, L. of rima a cleft) 
full of clefts and chinks, 

RNP, bark, or cortex. | 

RING, 1 an ornament for the finger, 
2 a courſe, or place to run at, 

3 a circular figure. 

4 a circle of people. 

5 a circle of metal on a great gun. 
6 the ſound, or tone of a bell. p 

RING of Saturn (in Aſtronomy) a ſolid cir- 
cular arch and plane, like the horizon of 
an artifictal globe, encompaſſing the body 
of that planet, but does. not touch it in 
any one point, 

RING-bone (in a Horſe) a hard, callous ſub- 
ſtance, growing in the hollow circle of the 
little paſtern, above the cbronet. 

RING-dove, a wood-pigeon, 

KING-+b:ad, an inſtrument for ſtretching 


4 


4 


- RIS 
RING -leader, a perſon who is the head or 


leader of a party or faction. 
RING-ſftreated (ſpoken of Cattle) marked on 
the hair or ſkin, with round ſtreaks. 
Re aut, a kind of kite, wich a whitiſh 
tail. 
RING-evak (with Hunters) a round, or cir- 
cular walk, 
RING. worm, a tettes, a kind of diſeaſe. 
To RING, 1 to give a ſound, as a bell, &c, 
2 to put in a ring, as to ring a hog. 
To RINSE, to waſh lightly, or dip into wa- 
ter, 
RIOT (of riete, F.) I exceſs, luxury, de- 
bauchery. 
2 revel- rout, tumult, rabble, 
3 Go Law) the forcible doing of an un- 
| awful thing by three or more perſons, 
To RVOT, 1 to make a riot, 
2 to live in a riotous manner, 
RYVOTOUS, 1 given to luxury, lewd, 
2 tumultuous, that makes a riot, 
To RIP, to cut up, or unſew, ; 


proper and figurative ſenſe, 
To RUPEN, 1 to bring to ripeneſs, 

2 to grow ripe. ; 
RIPIA/NO (in Mufic), See Repiano. 
RYPIER, one that brings fiſh from the ſea- 

coaſt to the inner parts of the land, 

To RUPPLE, to lave, or waſh lightly over, 
as the ſurface of the ſea over the ſurface 

of the ſand, 

To RI'PPLE flax, to rub or wipe off the 
ſeed veſſels. | | 


RIPT; 1 unſewed. 


2 cut open. 

RISE, 1 head, ſpring, or ſource, 
2 occaſion, or cauſe, 

preferment, or advancement. - 
To RISE, 1 to ſpring vp, as a river, &c, 
2 to ſpring, come, or proceed, 
3 to begin to ſhoot our, ſpeaking of ſeeds, 
4 to get up from bed, or from one's feat. 
5 to begin to appear on the horizon, as the 
ſun, Kc. does. 

6 to aſcend, or go upward. 

7 to make an inſurrection. 

$ to take its flight, as a bird, 

9 to ſwell, or grow bigger, 

10 to ferment, as dough does. 

11 to come out, as to riſe in bliſters, 

12 to advance, or grow dearer. 

13 to ariſe, or begin to blow, as the wind 
or a tempeſt does, 

14 to be preferred, or advanced, 

15 to revive, or riſe again, as from the 
dead, 8 

16 to get money, or be in better circum= 
ſtances. . 

RUVSIBLE (of riſibilis, L. of rides to laugh) 
capable of laughing. : 

RISK (of ri/zue, F.) hazard, venture, peril, 


woolen- cloth. 


danger. 
RITE 


RIPE, come to maturity, or, perfection, in a 


ROB 


RITE (of ritus, L. a ceremony) a church ce- 


remony. * 
RITERNE'LLO, It. (in Muſic) the burden 
of a ſong. 3 8 
RITUAL, a book containing the rites or 
ceremonies of the church. ; 
RVTUALIST, a ſtickler for ceremonies in 
religious worſhip, 


RIVAL (of rivalis, L. a competitor) 1 one 


that loveth the ſame perſon that an- 
other doth. | 

2 a competitor in general, or one that 
vieth with another. | 

To RIVE, to cleave, or ſplit in ſunder. 

RIVER (of riviere, F. of rivus, L. a brook) 
a brook, or ſtream of water, with a gentle 
or natural current, | : 

To RIVET, 1 to clinch, or faſten with 

a rivet, 
2 to impreſs, or fix ſtrongly. ; 

RVVULET (of rivulus, L. a dim. of r1vus 
a river) a little river, a rill, a ſmall ſtream, 

RIXA'TION (of rixatio, L. of rixor to ſcold) 
a brawling, ſcolding, or chiding. 

RIX· dollar, a German coin, worth about 
4s. 6 d. ſterling. 

ROACH, a fiſh fo called. 

ROAD, 1 a highway to travel 1n. 

2 a place where ſhips ride at anchor, 
3 an inroad, or incurſion, 

To ROAM, to wander, or ftraggle about. 

RO'/AN, a colour in horſes ; being a bay, 
black, or ſorrel colour, intermixed all over 
with gray or white hairs, 

To ROAR, 1 to cry like a lion. 

2 to make a noiſe like the ſea. 
3 to cry out hideouſſy. 

To ROB, to take away, or ſtrip people of 
their cloaths, money, &c. 

ROB (in Pharmacy) the juice of fruits, &c. 
purified and boiled to a conſumption of 
two thirds of their moiſture, 

RO'BBER, 1 a highwayman. | 
2 a pirate, or one that robs upon the ſea, 
3 a ſhoplifter, &c. 

RO'/BBERY, the forcibly, or violently taking 
away a perſon's cloaths, money, goods, &c. 

ROBE, F. a long garment, or veſtment that 
covers the whole body. 

ROBIGALTA, L. a feaſt obſerved annually 
by the ancient Romans, to the god Ro- 
bigus, in order to deprecate blaſting and 
mildew. 

RO'BIGUS, L. a god worſhipped by the an- 
cient Romans, to keep blaſting and mildew 

from their corn. 

ROBIN, the name of a pear, 

ROBIN. red. hreaſt, a bird well known, 

ROBO REAN, or ROBO/REOUS (of bo- 
reus, L. of robar an oak) ſtrong, made of 
oak, or ſuch like ſtrong timber. 

ROBU'ST (of robiſtas, L. of robur an cal) 
I made of oak. 


2 hale, luſty. 


| 


ROL 

3 hardy, fturdy, 

4 ſtrong, firm. | 

5 yielding a ſtrong nouriſhment; 
ROCAMBOLE, Spaniſh garlick, | 
ROCHE-allum, a mineral alt, of a very 

binding or aſtringing quality. 
ROCHET, F. 1 kind of lawn ſurplice worn 

by biſhops, 
2 a ſort of mantle worn on the days of ce. 


remony by the peers fitting in the Bri. * 


tiſh parliament. | 
ROCK, 1 a maſs of ftone rooted in the 
ground, 

2 a refuge, or ſtrong hold, 

3 a diſtaff. | 
To ROCK, to roll from fide to fide, 

2 to lull to ſleep. | 

3 to reel, or ſtagger, 

RO'CKET, 1 the name of an herb, 

2 a ſort of fire. work. 

ROCK, full of rocks. 
ROD, 1 a wand, or ſmall ſtick. 

2 a bundle of twigs to whip withal, 

3 a vn: or pole, to * land. 

4 a long taper ſtick, &c, uſed in anglin 
RODGE, a manta is. IM 
RODOMONTA'DO, It. a vain-glorious brag- 

ging, or bravado, | 
ROE, 1 a kind of deer. 

2 the milt of a fiſh, 

ROGA'TION (of rogatio, L. of rogo to aſk) 
an aſking, or deſiring. 
ROGA'TION veel, the next before Whit- 
ſunday. | 
ROGUE, 1 a raſcal, or villain, 
2 a thief, 
3 being uſed in a familiar ſtyle, is ſome- 
times a word of kindneſs. 
RO/GUERY, 1 knavery, villainy. 

2 malice, hatred, + 

3 banter, raillery, 

To ROIST, to ſwagger, or rodomontado, 

ROVSTER, a ſwaggerer. 

ROLL, 1 a ſcroll, or bundle of any thing 
rolled up. : 

2 a round piece of wood to wind a rope 
about. 


3 an inſtrument uſed by bookbinders to 


gild the edges of a cover. 
4 the cartridge or volute of a pillar, 
5 a ſtrickle to ſtrike any meaſure even. 
6 a liſt of names, &c. 
7 ſixty ſkins of parchment. 
8 a record, or regiſter, 

Mufter ROLL, a lift of the names of the 
ſoldiers in a regiment, company, troop, 
&c. 

Court ROLL (in a manor) a roll wherein the 
names, rent, ſervices, &c, of each tenant 
are copied and enrolled, 

ROLLER, 1 a garden cylinder, 


2 a roll for a child's head to keep him from | 


bcing hurt by a fall, . 
2 a ſwathing band for young children. , 
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R OP 
4 around piece of wood for the moving 


great ſtones, &c. 

RO'LLING-preſs, a preſs for printing pictures, 
Kc. on copper-plates, 

Th: ROLLS, the office where the rolls, or 
records in chancery are kept, 

Maſter of the ROLLS, the ſecond perſon in 
that court; and in the abſence of the lord 
chancellor fits as judge. | 

ROMAN, of, or belonging to Rome. 

ROMAN catholic, one who adheres to the 
doctrine of the church of Rome. 

RO'MAN letter, the character that this line 

is printed in. | 

ROMAN indiction, a cycle, or revolution of 


fiftcen years, at the end of which the Ro- | 


mans exacted their tribute. | | 
ROMAN order (in Architecture) the fam 
as Compoſite ; which ſee. 
ROMANCE, 1 a feigned ſtory, containing 
an amorous adventure, 
2 a tale of a tub, a lie, 
To ROMA/NCE, to tell a magnificent lie. 
ROMA'/NCER, a teller of ſtories, or lies, 
ROMA/NCIST, a romance writer. 
RO'MANIST, a papiſt, or Roman catholic. 
ROMANTIC, of, or belonging to a romance. 
RO/MESCOT, Peter-pence. 
ROOD, 1 the fourth part of an acre. 
2 an old word for croſs, 
ROOF, the upper part of any thing, 
ROOK, 1 a bird, a ſort of crow. 
2 one of the cheſs-men, 
3 a cheat, or ſharper, 
4 a cunning man. 
ToROOK, to cheat, or bubble. 
ROO'KERY, the place where rooks haunt, 
or build. 
ROOM, 1 the place, or ſpace which is or 
may be filled up by a perſon or thing. 


2 a chamber, or an apartment in a houſe. 


3 occaſion, or reaſon, 
ROO'MY, capacious, large, ſpacious 
ROOST, a perch, or reſting place for fowls. 
ROOT), 1 that part of a plant which grows 
downward. 
2 principle, right, or beginning. 
3 a radical, or primitive word. 
4 (in Arithmetic) a number or quantity 
which is multiplied by itſelf, produces 
a power called a ſquare, as 5 is the roct 
of 25, à is the root of aa. 


Cube ROOT, a number which being multi- 
plied twice by itſelf, produces a power cal- 


led a cube, as 5 is the cube-root of 125, 


or à is the cube-root of aaa. 

ROOT of an equation (in Algebra) the value 
of the unknown quantity. 

ROPE, a cord. 

ROPE-yarn, the yarn of a rope untwiſted. 

To ROPE, to run thick, or gluiſh, as ſome 
liquors do, 

ROr V, flimy, clammy, 


ROT 


RORA'TION (of reratio, L. of rs dew) a 
falling of dew. | | 
RORID (of roridus, L. cf ros dew) dewy, 

wettiſh, moiſt. 
RORVFEROUS (of roriferus, L. of ros dew, 
and fero to nl bearing, or bringing dew. 
RORVFLUOUS (of rorifluus, L. of ros dew, 
and fluo to flow) flowing with dew. 
RORVGENOUS (of rerigena, L. of ros dew, 
and gigno to beget) produced of dew. 
ROS, . I dew, 
2 (in Phyſic) a kind of moiſture whereby 
all parts of an animal body are nouriſhed. 
RO'SA, L. a roſe. 
RO/SARY (of roſarium, L. of roſa a roſe) 
I a particular maſs or form of devotion ad- 
dreſſed to the virgin Mary, to whom the 
chaplet of that name is accommodated, 
2 a pair of beads called fifteens, containing 
fifteen Pater-noſters, and fifteen Ave- 
marias. 
RO'S A-ſolis, L. the name of an herb. 
2 a ſort of liquor. 
ROSE (of roſa, L.) a flower well known. 


in value 16 8. 
ROSE-royal, an ancient gold coin, in value 
11. 10s. ſterling, | 


Golden ROSE, a roſe which the pope com- 


monly bleſſes on a Sunday in Lent. 

RO'SEATE (of roſeus, L. of roſa a role) 
ſcented with, or ſmelling of roſes. 

RO'SEMARY (of roſmarinus, L, of roſa a 
roſe, and mare the ſea) an ever-green ſhrub, 
well kwwwn. 

ROSE'TUM, L. (of roſa a roſe) a garden of 
roles, a place planted with roles, a bed of 
roles, 

RO/SIN. See Reſin. 

ROS'SALTA, L. (of roſa a roſe) a diſeaſe 
that breaks out in red ſpots all over the 
body. | 

To ROST, to dreſs meat before the fire, 

RO'STRA, L. the place of common pleas at 
Rome, wherein was a pu'pit ſet, trimmed 
with ſtems, or fore- fronts of the ſhips of 
the Antiates, out of which they were wont 
to make orations to the peop e | 

RO'STRUM, L. 1 the beak of a bird, &c, 
2 (in Chemiftry) the noſe of an alembic, 

RO'SY, of, or belonging to a roſe. 

ROT, 1 a mortal, and ccntagious diſeaſe 

among ſheep, 
2 a file of ſoldiers. 

To ROT, to putrify, periſh, or conſume 

away. , | 

RO'TA, L. 1 a wheel, | 
2 the name of the chief juriſditon in the 

court of Rome, 

RC'TA Ariſtotelica, L. (i. e. Ariſtotle's 
wheel) a celebrated problem in mechanics, 
founded on the motion of a wheel about its 


„„ -- axis, 


ROSE- noble, an Engliſh gold coin, anciently 


n 


R OU 
axis, ſo called becauſe it was firſt taken 
notice of by Ariſtotle, 
ROTA'TION (of roratio, L. of rota a wheel) 
1 turning round like a wheel, 
2 viciſſitude, or revolution. 
ROTE, without book. 
RO/THER beaſts, horned beaſts. 
RO'1I'HER-ſo:/, dung of horned beaſts, 
RO'TTEN, corrupted, unſound. 
ROTUNDITY, roundneſs. 
ROTULA, IL. (a dim. of rota a wheel) a 
little wheel, a pully. | 
To ROVE, 1 to ramble about. 
2 to have wandering, or rambling thoughts. 
ROVER, 1 a wanderer. 
2 a puate, or ſea- robber. 
ROUGE-croſs, and ROUGE-dragon, two of 
the four marſhals, or purſuivants at arms. 
ROUGH, 1 uneven, rugged, 
2 harſh, ſevere, grim. 
3 neither cut nor poliſhed, 
4 rude, uncouth, 
5 hard, or unpleaſant, 
6 hairy, or briſtly. 
7 homely, clowniſh, 
$ tempeſtuous, in a great agitation. 


ROU'GHINGS, latter paſture of graſs that |. 


comes after mowing. 
ROU'GHNESS, 1 ruggedneſs, or uneven- 
nels. 
2 brackiſhneſs, 
3 uncouthneſs, or rudeneſs, 
4 ſeverity, or auſterity. 

ROUNCE, the handle of a part of a print- 
ing preſs. 

ROU!'NCEVAL peas, a great ſort of peas, 
that came firſt from Ronceval, a place at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, 

ROUND, adj. 1 circular. 

2 large, as a round ſum. 

ROUND, ſab, 1 a ring, or circle. 
2 a turn, or tour. 

ROU'NDEL, ROU/NDELAY, or ROUN- 
DO, a kind of catch-long, or one that 
turns back again to the firſt verſe, and then 
goes round. 

ROUND- beads, the parliament party under 
king Charles I. 

ROUND-bouſe, a priſon wherein to ſecure 
priſoners that are apprehended by the watch, 
&c, for committing diſorders in the night, 

ROUNDS (in Military affairs) a watch com- 
manded by an officer, who in the night- 
time walks round about the ramparts of a 
tortified place, or about the fircets of a ga- 
riſon, to ſee that the centinels do their du- 
ty, and keep the town in good order, 

To ROUSE, or to ROWZE, 1 to awake 

from tleep, 

to rie up, or excite, 

4 (in Falconry) is ſaid of a bavel:, when ſhe 
litts up and ſtakes herfe!t, 

4 (in Hunting) to Hir or tiſe from his har» 
deur. 


* 


RUB 
ROU'SSELET, F. a delicate kind of pear, 
ROUT), 1 a multitude, a throng of people, 

2 going forcibly to commit a riot, 
3 a ſquabble, or noiſe, | 

4 the way which ſoldiers are to march. 
5 defeat, or diſcomfiture, 

To ROUT, 1 to defeat, or diſcomfit, 

2 to put out of their meaſures, 
3 to ſnore, | 
4 to fart, 

ROW, a rank, or ſeries. 

To ROW, to tug at the oar. 

RO WEL, 1 the prickles of a ſpur, 

2 a ſeron to make an iſſue. 
ROY'AL, 1 of, or belonging to a king, 
kingly. 
2 noble, grand, magnificent, 

ROY'AL ſociety, a fellowſhip of noble, learn- 
ed, and ingenious men, founded by king 
Charles II. for the improvement of natu- 
ral knowledge, 

ROYAL parapet (in Fortification) a breaſt- 
work raiſed on a rargpart towards the 
country. 

ROY'AL antler (with Hunters) the third 
branch of the horn of a hart or buck, 
which ſhoots out from the rear, or main 
horn, above the bezantler. 

ROY'ALIST, a loyal man, or one who 
maintains the king or queen's intereſt, or 
is of their party, 


| ROY/ALTY, 1 royal dignity, kingſhip. 


2 (in the plural number) the royal rights, 
or the prerogatives of a ſovereign prince, 

RUB, 1 banter, or jeer. 

2 obſtacle, or hinderance. 
To RUB, 1 to wipe hard, 

2 to ſcratch, or gaul, 
RU'BBER, 1 a rubbing cloth. 

2 a whetſtone for a ſythe, &c. 


ſets in three at ſome games, 
RU'BBISH, 1 rubble, or pieces of a build- 


ing. 
2 old tatter'd clothes, 
3 ſorry ſtuff, 

RUBE!TUN, L. (of rubus a bramble) a 
cloſe full of brambles, or place where they 
grow. 

RU'BLCUND (of rubicundas, L. of ruber red) 
blood- red. 

RU'/BID, reddiſh. | : 

RU/BIED, tinctured of the colour of a ruby. 

RUBT'GO, L. (of rubeo to be red) 1 mildew, 
or the blaſting of corn, plants, &c. 

2 ruſt, the ruſtineſs of iron, or bras. 

RU'BRKICA, L. (of ruber red) 1 a marking 

ſtone, ruddle, or red-oker. 
2 (with Phyſicians) a kind of ring-worm, 
or ted tetter. a | 

RU'BRIC (of rabrica, L. of ruber red) 1 di- 

rections given in the liturgy, for the 
order or manner how the leveral parts 


of the office are to be performed; lo 
called 


"+ 24 


3 (in the plural number) the winning two 
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R U 1 
called becauſe it was formerly written 
or printed in red, the office itſelf being 
in black. 
2 the title, or contents of a law book, ſo 
called becauſe written in red letters, 
To RU/BRIC, to mark with red letters in 
a kalendar, &c. 
RU'BUS, L. (with Botaniſts) the blackberry 
buſh, 
RU'BUS caninus, L. the dog-briar, or wild 
eglantine. | 
RU'BY (of rubis, F. of rubeo, -L, to be red) 
a precious ſtone of a red colour, the next 
in value to the diamond. 
RUCTA/TION (of rufatio, L. of ructo to 
belch) belching, or breaking wind upwards. 
RUDDER, 1 the piece of timber that guides 


a ſhip. 
2 the wideſt ſort of fieves, uſed to ſeparate 
corn from chaff, 

RU'DDLE, a fort of red chalk, 

RU/DDY, red, of a freſh colour. 

RUDE, 1 rough, or firſt, asa rude draught, 
2 clowniſh, ruſtick, 

3 uncivil, inlolent. 
4 unſkilful, or ignorant, 
5 unlucky, or roguiſh, 

RUDE'NTURE (in Architecture) the figure 
of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain, ſome- 
times car ved, wherewith the flutings of co- 
lumns are frequently filled up. 

RUDIHENT (of rudmentum, L. of rudis 
ignorant) principle, beginning, or grounds, 

RUE (of ruta, L. of pb, G. to releaſe) the 
name of an herb. 

To RUE, to be ſorry for. 

RUEF UL, 1 ſad, pitiful. 

2 dreadful, terrible. 
RUE'LLE, F. (a dim. of ru? a Areet) a little 


ſtreet, It is of late brought into uſe among 
us, to ſignify an alcove, or other genteel 


apartment, where the ladies receive viſits, 
either in bed, or up. 
RUFF, x an ornament formerly worn by 
women about their necks. 
2 a fiſh, ſomewhat like a perch, but leſs. 
To RUFF, I to trump at cards, 
2 (with F alconers) is when a hawk hits her 
prey, but does not truſs it. 
RU'FFTAN, 1 a wicked fellow, a deſperate 
villain, 
2 a debauchee, 
To RUFFLE, 1 to lay, or put into plaits, 
2 to rumple. 
3 to diſorder, or diſcompoſe, 
RUG, a coarſe covering, 
RUGGED, 1 rough, uneven, both in a 
proper and figurative ſenſe, 
2 rude, unpoliſhed. 
3 croſs, or rough, 
4 ſkittiſh, jeering. 
5 rigid, or ſevere. 
RUIN (of ruina, L. deſtruction) 3 
downtal, or undoing, 


RUP 


To RUIN, 1 to undo, or bring one to ruin 
2 to lay waſte, or deſtroy, 
RUINOUS, 1 falling to decay. 
2 dangerous, that brings to ruin. 
RULE, 1 an inftrument to rule with. 
2 model, or example. 
3 precept, or principles to go by. 
4 a canon, or maxim. 
5 order, or economy. 
6 cuſtom, or uſ+ge. 
7 ſtatute, or conſtitution of a i or- 
der. 
8 ſway, or command. 
9 (in Arithmetic) the method of reſolving 
queſtions relating to that art. 
RULE of three. See Proportion. 
RUM, a ſpirit drawn from ſugar, made chief- 
ly in the Weſt Indies. 
RUMB, or RHUMB (in Navigation) a point 
of the mariners compaſs, 


RUMB line (in Navigation) a line deſcribed 


by the ſhip on the ſurface of the ſea, ſteer d 
by the compaſs, ſo as to make equal angles 
with every meridian, ' 
To RU'MBLE, to make a hollow noiſe, 
To RUMINATE (of ruminor, L. to chew the 
cud) 1 to chew the cud, as beaſts do, 
2 to meditate, or think upon a thing. 
To RU/'MMAGE, 1 to remove any goodes 
or luggage, 
2 to take up, to ſearch diligently, 
RU'MMER, 1 a large drinking-glaſs. 
2 Aa brimmer, or glaſs filled to the brim, 
RU'/MOUR (of rumor, L. common fame) re « 
port, talk, common fame. | 
To RUMOUR, to tell, or ſpread abroad, 
RUMP, the tail- piece of a bird, &c. 
To RUMPLE, to ruffle, or diſorder. 
To RUN, 1 to move ſwiftly, either on 
land or water, 
2 to purſue, in order to catch, 
3 to be expoſed to, 
4 to drop faſt. 
5 to flow along, 
6 togo on, or go away, as time, or things 
relating to time, 
7 to fly, or run away. 
$ to be expreſſed, 
To RUN down, 1 to tire, or weary, 
2 to inſult, or abuſe, 
3 to deſpiſe, or undervalue. 
4 to drop or flow, 
RUNAGATE, 1 one that runs away from 
his maſter, &c. 
2 a rambling, or roving fellow, 
RUNAWAY, a deſerter. 
RU!NDLET, a certain meaſure of wine, oil, 
3 
RU/NNET. See Rennet. 
RUNT, 1 a Scotch or Welch neat or cow, 
of a ſmall ſize. 
2 a dwarf, or ſhort fellow. 
3 a canary bird above three years old. 


RU/PEE, or ROUPIE, an Eaſt Indian 
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R UT 


of about two ſhillings and three pence ſter- 
ling, in value. 

RUYP⁰PTION (of ruptio, L. of rump? to burſt) 
a burſting of any part of the body. ̃ 

RU/PTURE, 1 a burſtenneſs, or burſt- belly. 

2 a falling out, a breach of friendſhip. 

RU/PTURE-wort, the name of an herb, 

RURAL (of ruralis, L. of rus the country) 
of, or belonging to the country. 

RURAL dean. See Rural Dean, under 
DEAN, | | 

RURICOLIST (of ruricola, L. of rus a farm, 
and cee to till) a huſbandman, or a tiller 
of the ground. a 

RURLGENOUsS (of rarigena, L. of rus the 
country, and gigno to beget) born, or dwel- 
ling in the country. 

RUSH, 1 a plant, otherwiſe called a bull- 

ruſh 
2 a thing of no value. 

To RUSH, 1 to enter haſtily. 
2 to iſſue ont with violence, 

RU/SSET, darkiſh, brown. 

RU'SSETIN (of ro:YJcute, F.) a fort of apple 
of a ruſſet colour. 

RUST, a cruſt grown over. iron, &c. 

RUSTIC, or RUSTICAL (of ruſticus, L. 

of ras the country) 1 of, or pertaining 
to the country. 

2 plain, ſimple, home-bred, 

3 rude, uncivil, ill- bred. 

RU/STIC, fub, 1 an huſbandman, a yeo- 

man, a boor, an hind, a clown, a churl, 
a peaſant, : 

2 an ignorant, or unlearned perſon. 

RUSTIC gods, thoſe who preſided over agri- 
culture; country deities, 

RU'STIC (in ArchiteAQure) a method of 
building in imitition of nature, rather 
than -ccording to the rules of art, 

RUSTIC wore (in Architecture) is where 
the ſtones of a building are hatch'd or 
Pisk'd with the point of a hammer, in- 
ftead of being ſmooth, 

RUSTIC order (in Architecture) is that 
which hath ruftic quoins, ruſtic- work, &c. 
being built in imitation of nature. 


RUSTVCITY (of ra/7icites, L. of ras the a 


country) 1 the countty way, or mode. 


2 clownithneis, rudenefs, fooliſh baſhful- 


nels. 


| 


To RU'STLE, to make a noiſe, as armour, 


or new garments do. 
RUSTY, 1 covered with ruft, 

2 much worn, as clothes. 

3 ſullen. 

KUT, F. the copulation of deer, &c, 

2 the tract ot a_whecl, | 
FU'TA, J.. (in Botany) the herb rue. 
RU/THFUL, 1 tender, compaſſionate. 

2 pit ifa, that doferves compalſion. 
RUTTIFR 'of routier, F.) 12 directory for 
the knowledge, or finding out of courſes, 
Whether Þy ca or land. 


SAC 
2 an old beaten ſoldier. 
RY'AL, 1 a Spaniſh coin, in value about 
ſixpence three farthings ſterling. 
2 a gold coin which was current for ten 
ſhillings in the reign of Edward VI. un- 
der Henry VIII. for eleven ſhillings and 


three pence, and for fifteen ſhillings in 


the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


RYE, a kind of corn, 


: S, 


8 7 (ap, Heb. 1, e. hofts, 

or armies) as the Lord God of Sabaoth, 
1. e. the Lord God of hoſts. 

SABATHIANS, a ſoit of Chriſtian here- 
Lice, ſo called from one Sabathias a Jew, 
and afterwards a biſhop in the fourth centu- 
ry, who held heterodox opinions, 

SABBATARIANS, a fort of heretics who 
kept the Jewiſh Sabbath inſtead of the 
Lord's day, 


 SA/BBATH (He, Heb. i. e. reſt, or a ceſ- 


ſation from labour) the ſeventh day of the 
week, and day of repoſe among the Jews, 
obſerved in commemoration of God's reſt- 
ing after the creation; which is Saturday 
among the Chriſtians, 


| SABBA/TICAL, of, or belonging to the ſab- 


bath. 

SA'BBATISM, the keeping of the Sabbath, 

SABE'LLIANS, a ſect of heteties, (> cal- 
led from Sabellius their principal, who re- 
duced the three perſons in the Trinity to 
three relations, or rather reduced the whole 
to one perſon of the Father, as that they 
were as the body, ſoul, and ſpirit, which 
conſtitute a man, 

SABI'NA, L. (in Botany) the herb ſavin. 

SA/BLE, 1 a beaſt not unlike a pole- eat. 
2 the fur of that creature, ry 
3 a black colour. 

SABLIERE (in Carpentry) a piece of tim- 
ber as long as a beam, but not ſo thick. 

SABRE, F. a kind of ſeimitar, being thick 
at the back, and turning up towards the 
point. 

SA/BULOUS (of ſabulefus, L. of ſabulum groſs 
ſand, or gravel) gravelly, ſandy, full of 
groſs ſand, or gravel, ; 

SACA'DE, F. (in Horſemanſhip) a violent 
check the cavalier gives his horſe, by drawing 
both the reias very ſuddenly ; a correction 
uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on the 
hand. 

SACCHARUM, L. 1 ſugar, the juice of 
canes or reeds, boiled, and baked white 
and hard, 

2 (among the Ancients) a kind of honey 
tound in reeds, of a gummy ſubſtance. 

SACCHARUM Saturni, L. (in Chemiſtry) 
Sogat of lead, 


SAC. 
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94000 beneditto, It. a kind of linen gar- | 


SAC 


ment of a yellow colour, with two eroſſes 
on it, and painted over with devils and 
flames, worn by perſons condemned by the 
Spaniſh inquiſi tion to be burnt, as they 
to execution. 
SACCULUS, L. (a dim. Ae a fack) a 
little ſack, or bag, à purſe, -a ſatchel, 
SACERDO'TAL (of ſacerdote lis, L. of ſa- 
cerdos a prieſt) of, or belonging to prieſts, 
or priefthood, | | 
SACK, 1 a great bag. 
2 four buſhels of wheat, &c. | 
3 a quantity of cotton from one hundred | 
and a half to four hundred weight. 
4 a quantity of wool, being 26 ſtone, or 
364 pound, 
5 Spaniſh, or Canary wine. 
SA'CKBUT (of fſaquebure, F.) a muſical in- 
ſtrument. 
To SACK, to plunder, or lay waſte, 
SA/CKING, 1 plundering, or laying waſte. 
2 ſtuff to make ſacks with. 


SA'CRAMENT (of ſacramentum, I.. of ſa- | 


cra myſteries of religion). This word in 
the original ſignifies an oath, and hence it 
is elegantly tranflated by Chriftian writers, 
to ſignify baptiſm and the euchariſt, as be- 
ing two ſolemn oaths, or engagements into 


which they enter to Chriſt, the captain of 


their faith, by which they are diſtinguiſh- | 
ed fr.m all other religions, | 

SAC? AME/'NTAL, of, or belonging to a 
ſacrament, | 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a name given by 
the papiſts to the proteſtants, but chiefly | 
to the Calvinifts, | 

SA/CRED (of ſacer, L. of 3), Heb. to re- 
member) 1 holy, divine. f 

2 ſolemn, awful. 

3 conſecrated, devoted. 

4 inviolable, not to be broken. 

5 an epithet given to princes, as being 
God's vicegerents. 

SA/CRED ⁊vrit, the holy ſcriptures, the old 
and new teſtament. 

SACRI'FEROUS (of ſacrifer, L. of ſacra 
holy things, and fero to bear) bearing, or 
bringing holy things, 

To SA/CRIFICE (of ſacrißco, L. of ſacra 
holy rites, and facio to perform) 1 to 
offer up a facrifice, 

2 to devote, or give up to. 
3 to quit, or abandon a thing upon ſome 
confideration, - | 

SA'CRIFICE, an offering made to God on 

an altar by a regular prieſt, 

SA/CRILEGE (of ſacrilegium, L. of ſacra 
holy things, and lego to ſteal) the ſtealing 
things out of a holy place. | 

SACRILE'/GIOUS, guilty of a ſacrilege. 

SA'CRIST (of ſacriſia, L. of ſacra holy 


things) he that keepeth holy things, a 
veltP. keeper, IM . 1 | 


SAC 

SAD, 1 forrowful, melancholy. 
2 grievous, cruel, 

3 odd kind of, 

4 pitiful, ſorry, bad. 
5 miſchievous, full of miſchief, 

6 bad, or dirty. 

7 dun, or obſcure, as a ſad colour. 

To SA'DDEN, 1 to make fad, or melan- 

choly. 
2 to look ſorrowful, 
3 to make of a deep colour. 

SA/DDLE, a ſeat for a horſeman. 

To SA'DDLE, 1 to put on a ſaddle, 
2 to ride upon. 

3 to embarraſs, or perplex. 

SA DDUCEES, a heretical ſe& among tke 
ancient Jews, ſo called (according to ſame) 
from Sadok their firſt founder; they allow- 
ed no books of ſcripture but the five books 
of Moſes ; they denied the being of an- 
gels and ſpirits, the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the reſurrection of the dead. 

SA'/DDUCISM, the hereſy of the Sadducees, 

SAFE, adj. 1 out of danger. 

2 innocent, not dangerous, 
3 truſty, ſure, 
4 happy, joyful, 

SAFE, ſub, a ſort of cup- board. 

SAFE conduct, a ſecurity or protection given 
by the king under the great ſeal, for a 
ſtranger's quiet coming in, or going out of 
the realm. 

SA'FEGUARD (of ſauve-guarde, F.) 1 pro- 

tection. 
2 a kind of upper garment worn by wo- 
men on journeys. 

SA'FELY, 1 without danger, 

2 with a ſafe conſcience, 

SA/FETY, ſecurity, free from danger. 


| SA/FFRON, the flower of a plant well 


known. 


SAGA/CIOUS (of ſazax, L. of ſagio to fore- 


ſee) 1 quick of apprehenſion, 

2 that has a quick noſe. 

SAGA'CITY, 1 quickneſs of any ſenſe, eſ- 
pecially of ſcent or ſmelling. 

2 penetration, quickneſs of wit. 
SA/GATHEE, a kind of ſhght woolen ſtuff, 
SAGE, adj, (of ſagus, L. of ſagio to fore 

ſee) wiſe, prudent, diſcreet. 

SAGE, fub. 1 a wiſe man. 

2 a ſweet ſmelling plant, well known. 

SAGP'TTA, L. (in- Botany) 1 the upper part 
of any ſmall cyon, graft, cr twig of a 
tree, 

2 the herb called adder's tongue. 

3 (in Aſtronomy) an arrow; a conſtella- 
tion, conſiſting of eight ſtars. 

4 (in Geometry) the verſed ſign of an arch, 
ſo called becauſe ſtanding on the chord it 
reſembles a dart, 

SAGITTA'RIUS, L. i. e. an archer, the 
name of one of the twelve celeſtial ſigns. 


Tr 


. 


SAGITTI'FEROUS (of ſagittifer, L. of ſa- 


gitta an arrow, and fero to bear) — 


arrows, 

SAVCK, a Turkiſh veſſel, proper for the 
carrying of merchandize. 

To SAVGNER @ moat (in Fortification) is to 

empty it, or draw off the water by convey- 
ances under ground, that it may be paſſed 
over the more eafily, after they have laid 
hurdles or ruſhes on the mud that remains. 

To SAIL, 1 to ſet ſail. 

2 to be under fail. 

SAIL, 1 a large piece of canvas placed on 
the yards, &c. of ſhips, ſerving to catch 
the wind, and thereby to give way to the 
ſhip, &c. 

2 ſhips, as a fleet of a hundred fail, i. e. 
of a hundred ſhips. 

 SAVLOR, a ſeaman, or mariner. 

SAIVNFOIN, F. the name of an herb, o- 

_ therwiſe called holy-graſs, meddle - fodder, 
Spaniſh trefoil, &c. 

SAINT, F. (of ſanfus, L. holy) a holy per- 
ON. 

SAINTS, in h-aven, thoſe bleſſed ſpirits 
whom God has pleaſed to admit into the 
heavenly regions of bliſs and happineſs, 

SAINT Anthony's fire, a diſeaſe, like a tet- 
ter, 

To SAINT, to canonize. 

SAKE, account, conſideration, or regard. 

SA'KER, 1 (in Falconry) a fort of hawk. 
2 (in Gunnery) a ſort of great gun, of which 

there are three ſizes, 

SA'KER extraordinary, one which is four 


inches diameter in bore, and ten foot long; 


its load of powder is 5 Ib. its ſhot 3 inches 
and half diameter, weighs 7 lb. and ſhoots 
point blank 163 paces. 

SA/KER ordinary, is three inches diameter in 
bore, and g foot long; its charge of pow- 
der 5 Ib, its ſhot 4 inches and a quarter in 
diameter, and weighs 7 lb. it thoots point 
blank 160 paces, 

SA'KER of. the leaft fize, is 3 inches and a 
halt diameter in bore, and $ foot long; its 
charge of powder is nearly 3 lb. its thot 3 
inches in diameter, weighs 4 lb. 3 quarters, 
and ſhoots point blank 1 50 paces, 

SAKFRET (in Falconry) the male of the 
er hawk. 

S871; fake; 

SAL altait, a ſalt made from the herb kali, 
vied in making gals, 

SQL :rymniac, or SAL ammoniac, a natural 
alt, ſo called becauſe formerly dug out of 
the lands of Africa, near Jupiter Ammon's 
ple 3 but what is of uſe among us is 
f:ctitious, being a compoſition of urine, 
tea ſalt, and wood ſoot. 

5. % Lgemmæ, L. a ſolt dug out of the earth, 

ielly in Poland, &c. It is fo called from 

po tranſparency. 


SAL 

SAL prunellz, L. falt petre, having its vola- 
tile parts taken away, by burning flower; 
of ſulphur on it, while it is melted in a 
crucible, 

SAL volatile oleoſum, L. an aromatic volatile 
__ of ſal ammoniac, dulcified with ſpirit 
of wine, 


or cover) luſtful, lecherous, wanton, 
SALA/CITY, luft, or wantonneſs. 
SA'LAD (of ſalade, F.) a ſort of caſque, or 
head- piece, | 
2 a ſallet. 
SALAMANDER, a ſpotted creature, re- 
ſembling a lizard in ſhape ; it will live for 
a while in the flames, 
SA'LARY (of ſalarium, L. a ſtipend) a ſti- 
pend, a penſion, or allowance of wages, 
SALE, a ſelling, or putting up to be ſold, 
SA'LEABLE, fit to be ſold, 
SALEBROUS (of ſalebroſus, L. of ſalebra, a 
rough, or rugged place) rough, rugged, 
uneven, 
SALE'BRITY, . craggineſs, une venneſs. 


alient, 


running upon willow trees. 

SALUNE (of ſalinus, L. of ſal ſalt) ſalt, 
briniſh. 

SA'LIQUE law, a French law, which ex- 
cludes females from the crown. 

SA'LIQUE land, France, or the land about it. 

SAL''V 4, L. ſpittle. 

SA\/LIVARIOUS (of ſalivarius, L. of ſaliva) 
belonging to the ſpittle. 


ſpittle) to flux, or cauſe ſpittle or rheum 
to flow out of the mouth. . 

SALIVA'/TION, a defluxion of rheum into 
the mouth, 

SA'LLET (of ſalade, F.) a diſh of raw herbs, 
with oil, vinegar, ſalt, &c. 

SA/LLOW, adj. pale. 

SA'LLOW, ſub. the willow-tree. 

SA'/LLY, f an irruption, or iſſuing out of the 

beſieged upon the beſiegers. | 

2. a tranſport, or flaſh. 

To SA'LLY, to iſſue out upon. : 
SA!LLY -port, a door in the body of a for- 
fied place through which the ſally is made. 

SALMANGU!NDI, an Italian diſh, 
SA/LMODY, the finging of pſalms, hymns, 
and ſpiritual ſongs, 
SA/LMON (of ſalmo, L.) a large fine fiſh. 
SA'/LMON trout, a young ſalmon. _ 
SA'LMON pipe, a machine, or device, to 
catch ſalmons, and other fiſh. 
SA'LMON ſeꝛoſe, the young fry of ſalmons. 
SALOON (in Architecture) a great parlour, 
or ſtate-room for the reception of great vi 
ſitors. 


| SALT (of ſal, L.) one of the five * 


SALA'CIOUS (of ſalax, L. of ſalio to leap, 


SA'/LIENT angle (in Fortification). See Angle | 
SALICA'STRUM, L. a kind of wild vine 


To SA'LIVATE (of ſalivo, L. of ſaliva 
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orinciples, and is that which gives conſiſt. 
ence to bodies, and preſerves them from cor- 


ruption. 


Eſſential SALT, is a ſalt extracted from the 


juice of plants by ery ſtallation. 

Fixed SALT, is that which is extracted 
from the aſhes of a plant, by boiling them 
in a good quantity of water, and then e- 
yaporating the liquor to a dryneſs, the falt 
will remain in the bottom of the veſſel. 

SALT of tartar, is made by calcining crude 
tartar, and then boiling it in water, and 
evaporating the liquor to adryneſs, as above. 

SALT petre (of ſal, L. ſalt, and welga, G. 
a rock) a kind of mineral ſalt. 2 

SA LTATOR (of ſaltatorius, L. of ſalio t 
leap, or dance) of, or belonging to leaping, 
or dancing. 

SALTMAN, a dealer in ſalt. 

SALTER, a trader, or dealer in ſalt, or 
ſalt- fiſn. ; 

SA/LTLESS, without ſalt. 

SA!LTUARY (of ſaltuarius, L. of ſaltus a 
foreſt) a foreſter, a verderer, a ranger, a 
keeper of a foreſt, park, or wood, 

SALTUOSSE (of ſaltusſus, L. of ſaltus a foreſt) 
full of woods, or foreſts, * | 

SALTUS, L. 1 a foreft, a thick wood, a 

thicket, a lawn in a park, 
2 (in Law) high or tall wood, in contra- 
diſtinction to coppice, or under-wood. 

SA'LVAGE, a recompence allowed to per- 
ſons for ſaving, or preſerving goods out of 
a wreck, &c. 

SALVA/TION, eternal felicity, or the being 
reſcued from endleſs miſery, and admitted 
to a ſtate of everlaſting happinels, 

SALU'BRIOUS (of ſaluber, L. of ſalus 
health) wholeſome, healthful. 

SALU'BRIT'Y, wholeſomeneſs, healthfulneſs. 

To SALVE (of ſalvo, L. to ſave) 1 to ſave, 

or preſerve. 

2 to make up a buſineſs, ſo as to come 
off well. 

3 to accommodate a difference. 

SALVE, an ointment. 

SALVE, L. (of ſalvus health) God fave you, 
I wiſh you health. 

SALVEDIV/CTION (of ſalvedictio, L. of ſal- 
vis health, and dico to ſpeak) a wiſhing 

health to others. 

SA LVER, 1 one that faves a ſhip, or her 

goods. 
2 a piece of plate, to ſet glaſſes, &c. on. 

S4LVIA, L. (in Botany) the herb ſage, ſo 
called from its ſalutary qualities. 

SA LVo, 1 an exception. 

2 a come- off. 

SALUTA/TION (of ſalatatio, L. of ſaluto 
to ſalute) a ſaluting, or greeting, a paying 
reſpect. 

SA'LUTARY (of ſalutaris, L. of ſalus health) 
wholeſome, healthful. | 


-SAN 


I to greet, to 
even. 
2 to kiſs, 

SALUTE, 1 an outward mark of civility, 
2 a kiſs. 

3 2 diſcharge of cannon or ſmall arms in re- 
_ and honour to ſome perſon of qua- 
lity. 

SAMA'/R, or SAMARR, a fort of long 
robe, 3 veſt, or gown, ; 

SAMBENITO. See Saccs deneditto, 

SAMBU'CUS, L. (in Botany) the alder- tree. 

SAME, identity. 

SA'MIAN earth, a medicinal earth brought 
_ Samos, an iſland in the Mediterranean 
ea. 

SAMOSETENIANs, a ſect of the ancient 
anti- trinitarians, ſo called from one Samo- 
ſetenus biſhop of Antioch. 

SAMPHIRE, or SA'/'MPIRE, a plant that 
generally grows on clefts and precipices near 
the ſea. i 

SAMPLER (a corruption of the Latin exam- 
plare) a pattern, or model. 

SAMPLE, ſome part of a commodity, given 
as a 010 to ſhew the quality, or con- 


good morrow, or good 


dition of it. | 
SAMPSAF/IANS, a ſect, not properly Chri- 


one God, and are ſtiff unitarians, 

SA!'NABLE (of ſanabilis, L. of ſano to heal) 
that may be healed, or cured, 

SA'NATIVE, of a healing quality, 

SANCE, a, word borrowed from the French, 
for without, | 

SANCE bel! (i, e. ſanctus bel!) a little bell 
formerly uſed in every church; ſo calied 
becauſe rung when the prieſt ſaid, ſanctus, 
ſanctus, Dominus Deus Sabactb, i. e. holy, 
holy, Lord God of hoſts. 


fying, or making holy. | 

To SA\NCTIFY (of ſan&:fico, L. of uc 
holy, and facio to make) to hallow, or 

make holy. 

SANCTVLOQUOUS (of ſan&:loguus, L. of 
ſanctus holy, and /oquor to ſpeak) ſpeaking 
divinely. 

SANCTIMO'NIAL, of, or pertaining to ho- 
lineſs. 

SA'NCTIMONY, 1 holineſs, devoutneſs. 
2 honeſty, or integrity. | 

SA!NCTION (of fans, L. of ſanctus eſta- 
bliſhed) x a decree, or ordinance, 

2 a confirmation, or ſettlement. 

SA\NCTITY (of ſanitas, L. of ſanctus ho- 
ly) holineſs, 

SA/NCTUARY (of ſanctuarium, L. of ſanctas 
holy) t the moſt holy place in the ta- 
bernacle, 

2 a church, 


3 a refuge, or aſylum, 


SLNCTUR 


To SALUTE (of ſaluto, L. of ſalus health) | 


ſtians, Jews, nor Gentiles ; they allow of 


SANCTIFICA'TION, a hallowing, ſancti- 


S AN 

SANCTUM ſanForum, L. the holy of holies. 

Sap, 2 fine hard gravelly earth. 

SAND AI. (of ſandalium, L. of „D, Syr. 
i. e. a ſhallow ſhoe) a ſort of old faſhioned 
flat ſhoe, the uppermoſt part whereof is 
open. : 

SA NDARAC, 1 the beſt red arſenic, or 

orpine. 
2 the gum of the juniper tre. 
$AND-bags (in Fortification) are bags con- 
taining about a cubical foot of earth; they 
are uſed for raiſing parapety in haſte, or 
to repair what is beaten down; they are of 
uſe when the ground is rocky, and affords 
no earth, for the beſiegers to carry on their 
approaches, becauſe they can eaſily be 
brought from ſome diſtance, and removed 
at pleaſure, The ſmaller ſand-bags hold 
about half a cubical foot of earth, and 
ſerve to be placed upon the ſuperior table 
of the parapet, to cover thoſe that are be- 


hind, who fire through the embraſures, or | 


intervals which are left between. 

SA\ND-BLIND, pur-blind, near-ſighted. 

SAND cel, eels that live in the ſand. 

SA'NDERS, a precious kind of Indian wood, 
of which there are three ſorts, viz, white, 

yellow, and red. 

SANDEVER (in de verre, F. i. e. the 
greaſe or ſcum of glaſs) the droſs of glaſs, 
or the ſcum that riſes from the aſhes of the 
herb Kalli. 

SAND.gavel, a duty paid by the tenants to 
the lord of the mancur of Redley in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, for liberty to dig ſand. 

SANDLING, the name of a ſea fiſh, 

SA/NDY, adj. full of ſand. 

SANDY, adj. red, or red hair'd. 

SANDYYX, L. (of 12%, Heb. ſcarlet) 1 a 

kind of red or purple colour, made of ce- 
ruſe and ruddle burned together, 
2 a ſhrub bearing flowers of a ſcarlet colour. 

SANE (of ſanus, L. of cars, G. whole) 
1 whole, healthful, in good ſtate of body, 
2 ſound of memory, well in his wits, in 

his right mind. 
3 ſober, temperate, 
4 wiſe, knowing. ; 

SA'NGIAC, a governor of a city, or country 
in the Turkiſh dominions, next in dignity 
to a Beylerbeg, 

SANGLANT, F. bloody, covered with 
blood. 
SAUER, F. (with Hunters) a wild boar 
of four years old, | 

SANGUIFICATTION (of ſanguis blood, and 
Fucio, L. to make) the turning of the 
nouriſhment into blood, 

SANGUVFLUOUS (of ſanguifluus, L. of 
ſanguis blood, and fluo to flow) flowing with 
blond. - 

SA\NNGUINARY (of ſarguinarins, L. of 
ſergiis blood) cruel, blood thirſty, delight- 
ed in ſhedding of blood, 


2 


| 


1 


— 


SAP 


Ct nt gone 1 blood-red, or of a red co. 


2 full of blood, or in whom blood predo- 
minates. 

SANGUIS dracomis, L.. i. e. dragon's blood. 
It is the weeping of a tree, which bears 2 
fruit not unlike. a cherry, the ſkin of which 
pull'd off, they ſay, reſembles a dragon, 

SA'NHEDRIM,or SA NHEDRIN (ND 
Heb.) the ſupreme court of juſtice e 
the ancient Jews; it conſiſted of the bel 
prieſt and 70 elders, 

SA/NNICLE, the herb ſelf- heal. 

SANIES, L. a thin ſerous matter. iſſuing 
out of a wound. 

SANIO DES, or Sa NIDO DES (of wander, 
G. of ais a table, and 30; form) a dil. 
eaſe when the breaſt is ſtraitened, and flat. 
ted like a table, 

SANITY (of ſanitas, L. of ſano to heal) 
1 health, ſoundneſs of body. 

2 ſoundneſs of mind, and memory. 

SAP, 1 the juice of trees. 

2 the white part of the tree, between the 
bark and the wood. 

3 (in the Military art) is the digging deep 
under the earth, and ſinking lower by 
degrees to paſs under the glacis, and open 

' a way to come under cover to the paſſage 
of the moat, After they have over- 
come all the obſtacles which the be- 
ſieged have oppoſed to hinder their ap- 
proaches, and that notwithſtanding their 
ſallies, they are at laſt got near the foot 
of the glacis, the trench is carried di- 
rectly forwards, the workmen covering 
themſelves the beſt way they can, with 
blinds, wool-packs, ſand-bags, or man- 
telets upon wheels, When they are got 
to the foot of the glacis, they make 
empaulments or traverſes on each fide to 
lodge a good body of men. The fap is 
made five or fix fathom from the ſaliant 
angle of the glacis, where the men are 
only covered fide-ways ; wherefore they 
lay planks over their heads with hurdles 
and earth above them, Having by this 
means obliged the enemy to quit the 
covert way, the pioneers with mantelets, 
wool-packs, or ſand-bags, make imme- 
diately a lodgment, covering themſelves 
the moſt advantageouſly they can from 
the fire of the oppoſite baſtion, ö 

SA/PHIRE, a precious ſtone, of a beautiful 
azure colour, tranſparent and glittering 
with golden Toarkles, 

SA/PID {of ſapidus, L. of ſapientia, a reliſh, 

or guſt) 1 ſavoury, well-taſted. 

2 diſcreet, prudent. 5 

SA'PIENCE (of ſapientia, L. of ſapiens wile) 
1 wiidom. . 

2 a reliſh, or guſt. ; 

SAPIENTI' POTENT (of ſapientipotent, L. 
of /2picntia wildom, and Patent powerful) 
| powerful 
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SAR 

powerful in wiſdom, that by his wiſdom is 
able to do much, 

SA/PLESS, without ſap, 

SA'/PLING, a young tree. | 

SAPORVFEROVS (of ſaporifer, L. of ſapor 
a favour, and fero to bear) cauſing, or bear- 
ing a favour. 

SAPORL FIC (of ſaporificus, L. of ſapor a 
ſavour, and facio to make) caufing favour, 
reliſh, or taſte, | 


 SA'POROUS (of faporus, L. of ſapor tafte) 


favoury, reliſhing, 

SA/PDROUS bodies (in Philoſophy) are ſuch 
as are capable of yielding ſome kind of taſte, 
when touched with the tongue. 

SA/PPH!C poetry, a kind of Greek and La- 
tin verſe, ſo called of Sappho, a famous 
poeteſs of Mytelene, the inventreſs of it, 

SA'PPING, 1 undermining. | 

2 (in the Military Art), See Sap. 

SA'PPY, having ſap. 

SA!RABAND (of ſarabande, F.) a kind of 
dance. | 

SA'RCASM (of raguarur;, G. of ragugey 

to mock) a bitter taunt, a biting, or nip- 


ping jeſt. | 

SARCA/STICAL, ſcoffing, biting, ſatyrical, 
done by way of ſarcaſm. 

SARCEL (with Falconers) the pinion of a 

hawk's wing. 

SA RCENE T, a ſort of thin filk for women's 
hoods, &c. 


SARCLING time, the time when huſband- | 


men weed their corn, 

SARCOCE'LE, G. (of cagt fleſh, and ann 
a tumour) a rupture, or fleſhy excreſcence, 
very hard, rifing by little and little, about 
the teſticle, or inner membrane of the ſcro- 
tum, 

SARCOCO'LLA, G. (of gag? and u glue) 
a gum oozing out of a thorny tree in Per- 


FR 

SARCO'LOGY (of oagxoNoſia, G. of cagk 

| fleſh, and >-ſia a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe on 
the fleſh, or the ſoft parts of a human 
body, | 

SARCOMA, G. a fleſhy excreſcence, or 
lump growing in any part of the body, par- 
ticularly the noſtrils, | 

SARCOMPHALUM (of &azxoppanoy, G. 
of cap? fleſh, and owprng the navel) a 
fleſhy excreſcence, or bunching out of the 
navel, 

SARCOPHA/GUS, or SARCOPHA/GUM 
(of 7agzopaſog, G. of ragt fleſh, and pa- 
ſeiy to eat) a tomb, or coffin made of ſtone, 
ſo called becauſe it would conſume a dead 
body in forty days, and therefore the -an- 

_ Cients laid in them thoſe bodies they had 
not a mind to burn. 

SA'RCOSIS, G. the faculty of breeding fleſh. 

SARCO'/TICS, ' medicines proper to fill up 
wounds with new fleſh. 


SARCULA!TION {of farculatio, L. of ſarculo 
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SAT 
to woe) a [weeding, or plucking up of 
weeds, 
SARDA, G. (of hy fleſh) a precious flone 
of a fleſh colour, half tranſparent, 
SARDACHATES, G. a ſort of gate, of 
a cornelian colour. - 


| S4RDIUS lapis, L. a kind of onyx ſtone 


of a black colour, called a carneol. 

SARDO'NYY, G. a precious ſtone, partly 
of the colour of a man's nail, and partly 
of the colour of a cornelian ſtone. 


T SARK. See Shark, \ 


SARPEVAR, or SARP-CLOTH {of ſeręi- 
liere, F.) 1 canvas to wrap wares in. 
2 a pocket, or half ſack. 
SARRASINE, F. (in Fortification) a ſort of 
rt cullis, otherwiſe called a horſe, which 
is hung with a cord over the gate of a 
town or fortreſs, and let down in caſe of a 
ſurprize. 
SARSAPERTLLA, a plant growing in Ame- 
rica, much uſed in medicine. 
_SARSE, a ſort of fine lawn ſieve. 
SA'/RSENET. See Sarrenet. 
SART (in Agriculture) a ptece of wood-land 
turned into arable, 
SASH, 1 a ſort of girdle, 
2 an ornament worn by military oTicers, 
3 a window of wooden work with large 
ſquares, 
SASHOO NS, feathers put about the ſmall 
of the leg under a boot, to prevent its 
wrinkling. 


SATSSAFRAS, or SA'XAFRAS 1 | 


75 „ L. of ſaxum a ſtone, and frango to 
reak) a yellow odoriferous wood, brought 
from Florida in America; ſo called becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed to break the ſtone in the 
bod L 


y. 

1 a lock in a river, a flood- gate, or 

uice, 

SA TAN (Uw, Heb, i, e. an Adverſary) the 
devil. x 

SATANICAL, of, or pertaining to Satan, 
deviliſh, diabolical. 

SA'TCHEL (of jaccilus, L a dimin. of ſat» 
cus a ſack) a little ſack or bag. | 

SA TED, glutted. 

SATE'LLITE 4 (of fateiles, L. of 9, 
Svr, a companion) a guard, or a perſon that 
attends on another, either for his ſafety, 
cr to be ready to execute his pleafure. 

SATELLITES 4, 1 life guards, or officers 

attending on a king or prince, 

2 (in Aſtronomy) certain ſecondary pla- 
nets moving round the other planets, 
as the moon does round the earth; ſo 
called becauſe they are always attend. 
ing them, and perform their revolutions 

round the {un together, | 

To SA'TIATE (of ſatio, L. of carlu, G. 
to load) to ſatisfy, to glut, to cloy, 

SATVETY, fulneſs, glut, ſurfeit, 


SATIN, F. a fort of ilk. 
Eff SA- 


— 
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SAT 


SATISF ACTION, 1 content. 

2 amends, or reparation. 
revenge for an injury. 

SATISFA/CTORY, ſufficient to ſatisfy. 

To SA!TISFY (of ſatisfacio, L. of ſatis e- 
nough, and 2 to do) 1 to fill with 
meat. 

2 to content, or pleaſe. 

3 to ſatiate, or cloy. 

4 to indulge, or give way to. 

5 to pay, or make full payment. 

6 to convince, or make appear. 

SA'TRAPA (of the Perſic & a 
great ruler) a chief ruler, a lord lieutenant 
of a county, a baſſa, the chief ruler of a 
province in Perſia, 

SA'TTEN, See Satin. 

SATURA'NTIA (in Phyſic). See Abſor- 
bents, 

To SA/TURATE (of ſaturo, L. to fill) 1 to 

fill, to glut, to cram, to fate, to cloy. 

2 to ſuffice, or be ſufficient for. 

SA'TURDAY, the ſeventh or laſt day of 
the week, ſo called from an idol worſhipped 
on this day by the ancient Saxons, which 
they called Seater, 

SATURITY, ſatiety, fulneſs, exceſs, glut. 

SA'TURN (of Saturnus, L. of fetus ſown, 
becauſe he is ſuppoſed to preſide over 
Agriculture) 1 He was (according to the 
poets) the ſon of Celus and Terra, or 
Veſta, whom ſome call his daughter ; 
or as Plato, of Oceanus and Tethys, 
He married Ops, or Rhea his own ſiſter. 
His elder Brother Titan was prevailed 
upon to aſſign over his right to him, 
which he did on this condition, that 

Saturn ſhould deſtroy all his male chil- 
dren, that fo the kingdom might return 
to Titan's poſterity ; which Saturn per- 
formed, devouring the males as ſoon as 
born, But when Jupiter and Juno were 
born, Ops gave him a ſtone wrapped up 
like a child to devour, which he did, 
and by ſome ſuch device ſaved Neptune 
and Pluto alſo. 

2 (in Aftronomy) the higheſt of all the 
planets, but the ſloweſt in motion, 
Some reckon it 71, others 91 times 
bigger than the earth, 

3 (in Chemiſtry) lead, 

SATU'RNALS, the feaſts of Saturn among 
the ancient Romans ; it began on the 17th 
of December, and continued five or ſeven 
days, tho' originally but of one, and af- 
terwards of three. 

SATU'RNIAN, or SATURNINE, 1 of, 
or belonging to the planet Saturn. 

2 barren. 
dull, heavy, melancholy, 

SATURNUNIANS, a brench of the Gno- 
ticks, ſo called nom Saturnus, a diſciple 
of Menander, their princ:pal. 


SATIR (of ſatyrus, L. or OPS, Heb, 


S4AY_ 
to hide) 1 a fabulous demi-god, the up- 
per part like a man, fave that he has 


horns on his head, in the nether part re- 


ſembling a goat, They ſculked up and 
down the woods, over which they were 
ſaid to preſide, 

2 a poem, or diſcourſe rebuking vice ſharp- 
ly, and not regarding perſons. 

SATYRPASIS, G. 1 the luſtleſs extenſion 

of the yard, 

2 the immoderate defire of venery. | 

3 it is ſometimes taken for the leproſy, 
becauſe that diſeaſe makes the ſkin look 
rough, like that of a ſatyr, 

4 a ſwelling of the glandules behind the 
ears, ; 


SATY'RICAL, ſevere, biting, ſharp, 


SA'TYRIST, a. writer of ſatyrs, or lam- 


poons. 

SATYRION, L. the herb ragwort, or 
prieſts pintle. 

To SA'TYRIZE, to lampoon, rally, or re- 


prehend. 
SAVAGE, F. adj. wild. 


SAVAGES, ſub. a wild people in the In- 


dies, 


SANA, Span. paſture ground in America, 


SAUCE, F. 1 pickled roots, herbs, ſallets, 
&c. 


2 2 dear. 


SAUCE-alone, the name of an herb, 
SAUCE-bex, an impertinent fellow. 
SAU'CER (of ſauciere, F.) a ſmall diſh to 
hold ſauce, &c. 
SAUCI'SSE, F. (in Gunnery) a long train 
of powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched 
cloth, of about two inches diameter, uſed 
to fire a bomb · cheſt. 
SAUCTSSONS, F. (in Military affairs) fag- 
gots, or facines made of large boughs of 
trees bound together; they are commonly 
uſed to cover men, to make empaulments, 


traverſes, or breaſt-works, in ditches full 


of water, to render the way firm for car- 
riages, &c. 
SAU CV, 1 impertinent, malapert. 
2 inſolent, rude. 
SAVE, except, but. 
To SAVE (of ſalvo, L. of ſalus ſafety) 1 to 
deliver, or free from danger. 

2 to lay up, or reſerve. 

3 to ſpare. 

4 to prevent, or hinder. 

5 to keep, or prelerye. 
SA/VINE, the name of an herb. | 
SA/VING, ſub. 1 ſparing, or not laviſking, 

2 ſalvation, or happineſs. 

3 a ſalvo, or exception. 

SA'VING, adj. 1 that faves, 

2 thrifty, ſparing. 
SA'VIOUR, one that faves or delivers; it it 

genctally applied by way of pre-eminence 

to cur bleſſed redeemer. 


Te SAU/NTER, to go idling up and . 
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5A/VOUR (of ſaveur, F.) 1 taſte, or reliſh, 


2 ſcent, or ſmell. 
To SAVOUR, 1 to taſte, or reliſh, 
2 to taſte, or have a taſte, _ 
3 to be like, or have ſomething of, 
 SA/VOURY, adj. 1 that has a good favour, 
2 delicious, charming. 

SA'VOURY, ſub. the name of an herb. 

SAVOY'S, a fine ſort of cabbage, firſt brought 
from Savoy, whence the name. a 

SAUSAGE (of ſauciſſe, F.) a ſort of pudding 
made with pork, ſpices, &c. in a hog's gut. 

SAW, an inſtrument with teeth, uſed by 
carpenters, &c. to cut boards, & c. with, 

To SAW, to cut with a ſaw. 

SAW-fi/b, a ſea-fiſh, ſo called from its having 
a ſharp tooth'd bone, like a ſaw, of about 
three foot long in its forehead. 

SAW-wort,. an herb whoſe leaves are jagged 
like a ſaw, 

SA!NXIFRAS, or SAXIFRAGE. See Saſ- 
afras, | 

440 08 a warlike people called into Bri- 
tain by king Vortigern, either to defend 
him againſt the Scots and Pits, or to eſta- 


bliſh him in the command he had uſurped 


over the Britons. 
SAY, a thin ſort of filk ſtuff. 
To SAY, to ſpeak, to tell, to relate, 
To take SAY (in Hunting) is to draw a knife 


leiſurely down the belly of a deer, that has 


been killed by Hunting, to diſcover in what 
caſe it is as to fatneſs. 

SCAB (of ſcabies, L, of ſcabs to ſcratch) 1 the 
dry'd ſcurf of a pimple, ſore, wound, 
&c. = 

2 the itch. 5 

SCA'BBARD, a ſheath for a ſword. 

SCABE'LLUM, L. (a dimin. of ſcamnum 
a bench) 1 a footſtool, or low ſettle or 
bench. 

2 (in the ant. Architecture) a kind of pe- 
deſtal, uſually ſquare, ſometimes poly- 

gonous, very high and ſlender, com- 


monly terminating in a kind of ſheath or | 


ſcabbard, or profiled in form of a baluſter, 
SCABIO'SA, L. (in Botany) the herb ſcabious. 
SCA'BROUS (of ſcabroſus, L. of ſcaber 
rough, rugged) rough, rugged, uneven, 
SCA'FFOLD, a place raiſed higher than or- 
dinary for the better proſpect. 
SCA'FFOLDING, 1 poles and boards erect- 
ed for the convenience of building, 
2 implements for building ſcaffolds, 
SCALA, L. 1 a ladder. 
2 (in Surgery) an inſtrument to reduce a 
diſlocated bone. f 
SCALA'DO (from the verb to ſcale) a furious 
attack upen the wall or rampart of a forti- 
fied place, with ſcaling ladders, 
To SCALD, to burn with hot liquor, 
To SCALE (of ſcala, L. a ladder) 1 to take 
the ſcales from a fiſh, 
2 to mount upon a wall with ladders, 


_oSC-A 
SCALE, 1 part of the covering of a fiſh, 
2 the gammut, or ſcale of Mufic, 


3 a graduated line for the meaſuring di- 


ſtances in a map. 

4 (in Mathematics) the degrees of any arch 
of a circle, or of right lines drawn or en- 
gra ven on a rule, as fines, tangents, &c, 

SCALE'NUM, L. (in Geometry) a triangle 
whoſe three fides are all unequal, 

SCALES, a pair of balances, 

SCALL, ſcurf on the head, | 

SCA'LLION, a ſmall fort of onion, fuppoſed 
to be firſt brought from Aſcalon, a city in 
Paleſtine, whence its name. | 

SCALP, the ſkin that covers all the ſkull. 

SCA'LPER (of ſca/po, L. to ſcrape) a ſurgeon's 

- inſtrument for ſcraping corrupt fleth from 
the bones. ; 

SCA'LY, covered with ſcales, 

SCA'/MBLING, 1 at a great diſtance from 
one another. 
2 vagrant, or uncertain. 

SCAMMONV (of ſcammonia, L. of ua, 
G. toprick) the juice of an herb, of many 
uſes in phyſic. 

SCA MOZ Zs rule, a two foot joint rule 
adapted for the uſe of builders; ſo called 
from its inventor Scammozzi, the famous 

architect. 

To SCA'MPER (of eſcamper, F.) to run away 
in A hurry, 

To SCAN e nn, L. to mount or climb 
up) to canvaſs, or examine throughly. 

To SCAN a verſe, to meaſure its feet. 
SCA\NDAL (of ana, G. of oxav3a- 
xe to offend) 1 offence, or crime, 

2 ſhame, or ignominy, 
3 a tumbling block. 
4 any thing that may draw perſons aſide, 
or ſollicit them to fin, 
5 a report that blaſts any one's character. 
To SCA/NDAL, to flander, or defame. 
To SCA'NDALIZE (of 'oxav3aaigw, G. of 
oxaQw to halt) 1 to give offence, 
2 to ſcandal, or defame, | 
SCA/NDALOUS, 1 that gives offence. 
2 defaming, abuſive, 

SCAONDALUM magnatum, L. (i, e. ſcandal 
of great men) a wrong done to any high 
perſonage by falſe reports, &c, 

aun Son 6 the ſcanning, or meaſuring of 
a verle. 


SCANT, or ScA NTV, 1 leſe than is re · 


quiſite. 
2 ſcarce, rare, 
SCA'NTINESS, or SCA'NTNESS, 1 ſcar- 
city. 
2 inſufficiency, 
SCA/NTLING, 1 fize, or meaſure, 
2 a little piece. | 
SCA/PULAR, or SCA/PULARY (of ſcabu- 
laire, F. of ſcapula, L. the ſhoulders) part 
of a friar*s habit. 
SCA PL&, L. (of ounnlw, G. to lean, or 
Ffi3 | ſtand 


; „ 
bo 1 


SCE 


ſtand upon) 1 (in Botany) the upper ſtalk, | 


or ſtem of a plant. 

2 (in Architecture) the ſhaft or ſhank of a 
pillar, bctwixt the chapiter and the pe- 
deſtal. 

SCAR, the ſeam or mark of a wound. 

SCAR AMOU'CHE, It. an Italian zany, or 
mimic. 

SCARCE, adj. I rare, uncommon. 

2 not plentiful, | 
SCARCE, or SCA/RCELY, adv. hardly. 
SCA'RCITY, not plenty. 

To SCARE, to fright, or ſurprize. 

SCARE-croww, a figure of clouts ſtuffed with 
ſtraw, to frighten birds from fruit, ſeeds, 
&c. 6 

SCARF, an ornament of filk, worn by wo- 
men, divines, military officers, &c. 

SCARIFICA/TION (of ſcarificatio, L. of 
cariſico to lance) a cutting, or lancing. 

SCA/RIFIER, a ſurgeon's inſtrument gd 
in ſcarifications. | 

To SCA'RIFY (of ſearifico, L. to cut) to 
cut, launce, or make an inciſion. 

SCA'RLET (of ſcarlatto, It.) 1 a bright red 
colour, | 

2 ſcarlet cloth, | 
SCA'RLET-grain, See Kermes, 
SCA/RLET -cak, the plant that bears the 

ſcarlet grain, or kermes. 

SCARP (in Fortification) the ſlope on that 
ſide of a ditch which is next to the forti- 
ficd place, and looks towards the field ; 
alſo the foot of a rampart wall, or the 
ſleping of a wall from the bottom of a 
work to the cordon on the. fide of the 
moat. : 

SCATCH (of eſcache, F.) 1 a ſort of bit 
for horſes brid les. 

2 (in the plural number) ftilts to put the 

feet in, to walk in dirty places, 

SCATE, 1 a ſea fiſh, 

2 a ſort of iron patten, uſed for ſliding on 

the ice, | 

_ SCATHE, hurt, or injury. 

To SCA/PTER, to diſperſe, or ſpread abroad 
here and there. 

SCA/VAGE, SCE'VAGE, SCHE'WAGE, 
SCEA'NWING, or SCEA/VING, a tax, 
or toll, formerly exacted of merchant · ſtran- 
gers, for wares ſhewed or offered to ſale. 

SCAVENGER, a pariſh - officer for cleanfing 
the ſtreets. 

SCA WRACK, a ſea-weed. 

SCE'LETON (of ſceletus, L. of N, G. 
to dry) an anatomy, or a proper connection 
of all the bones cf a body, after they are 
dried. 

SCENE (of ſcera, I.. of JOU, Heb, to dwell 
or inhabit) x a bower or arbour, a ſha- 
dowy place, a pavilion. 

2 the torepart of the ſtage, 
3 the decoration of a flage. - 
4 the changing of perſons on a ſtage, 


SCH 
x the place where the action of the drama 
has happened. 
6 the place of any great action. 
7 face, or appearance, | 
SCE'NERY, the ordering of the ſcenes of 


a play, 

SCE/NIC, or SCE'NICAL, of, or belonging 
to a ſcene. 

SCENOGRA/PHIC, or SCENOGRA/PHI- 
CAL, of, or belonging to ſcenography. 

SCENOGRAPHIC appearance, is different 
from an orthographic one in this, that the 
latter ſhews the fide of an object, as it is 
ſeen when the plane of the glaſs ſtands di- 
rectly parallel ts that fide z whereas the 
former repreſents it as ſeen through a glaſs 

not parallel to that fide. | 

SCENOGRA'PHIC rejection, is the tran- 
ſcription of any given magnitude, into the 
plane which interſects the optic pyramid at 
a proper diſtance, 5 

SCENO GRA PHV (of axmwyeaqia, G. of 
ox» a ſcene or proſpect, and yeaqw to de- 
ſcribe) the draught of a building, or any 
object, repreſented according to perſpective, 
or as it appears to the eye, 

SCENOGRAPHY (in Perſpective) is that 
ſide that declines from, or makes angles 
with a ſtraight line, imagined to paſs 

through the two outward convex points of 
the eyes; and is generally called, by archi- 
tes, the return of the foreſight. | 

SCENOPE'GTA, G. (of eu, a ſcene, and 
1yvvpu to fix) the feaſt of tabernacles, 
kept by the Jews in memory of their tra- 
vels through the wilderneſs, where they 
lived forty years together in tents. | 

SCEPT ER (of ſceptrum, L. of aw a mace) 
a royal ſtaff. 8 

SCE PTICAL, or SCE/PTIC, of, or be- 
longing to ſcepticiſm. 

SCE!PTICISM (of oxerlina, G. of oxer- 
rec bai to conſider) the ſceptic philoſophy, 
on the doctrine and opinions of the ſceptics. 
It conſiſted in doubting of every thing, 
and affirming nothing at all, but keeping 
the judgment in ſuſpence. 

SCE/PTICS, a ſect of philoſophers founded 
by Pyrrho, who contemplated things, but 
left them in ſuſpence, profeſſing that they 
knew nothing. 

SCHE/LLING, a Dutch coin, containing 12 
groots, or 12 ſtivers, in value 6 d. I third 
ſterling, 33 of which, and 4 d. make a 
pound ſterling, 

SCHE'/DULE (of ſchedula, L. of ſcheda a ſheet 
or piece of paper or parchment) a leaf, or 
ſcroll of paper or parchment annexed or ap- 
pended to a will or other writing, contain- 
ing ſome particulars left out in the main 
writing. . 

' SCHEMATI'SMUS, L. (of ſchema a habit) 

1 the habit, conſtitution, or diſpoſition of 


the body. A (ig 
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5 2 IENCE (of ftrentia, L. knowledge) 
| = 1 Tte ſeven liberal SCIENCES, are grammar, 


1 1 XUENTIAL, of, or belonging to ſcience, 
N ric, or SCIENTVFICAL, which 


SCF 
2 (in Crammar) the particular manner of 


bringing one word from another. 

SCHEME (of ſchema, L. of vr, G. i. e. 

exo to contain) a dranght, plan, or mo- 

del. 

SCHE'SIS, G. x a rhetorical figure, where- 
by a certain affectation or inxlination of 
the opponent is feigned, on purpoſe to 
be anſwered, The Latins call it adf&io. 

2 the habit of the body, as it is fleſhy, or 
lean, &c. | 

SCHISM (of -y:7,ua, G. of xi to cut 

off) a rent, or diviſion in the church. 

SCHISMA/TIC, or SCHISMA!TICAL, 

inclining to, or guilty of ſchiſm. 

SCHISMAYTIC, fub. a ſchifmatic ' perſon, 

or one guilty of ſchiſm, 2 

SCHOLAR (of ſcholaris, L. of ſcho/a a ſchool) 

I one who learns any thing of one. 

2 a learned perſon, 

SCHOLARSHIP, 1 the being a ſcholar. 

2 learning, or erudition. | 

SCHOLA'/STIC, or SCHOLA'/STICAL, of, 

like, or belonging to a ſcholar, or ſchool. 

CHO'LIAST (of oxonacn;, G. of ox0- 
ey a gloſs) a commentator, an expoſitor. 

SCHO'LIUM (of a yoAwy, G. of axon a 

ſchool) a brief commentary, or obſervation 

made upon ſome precedent diſcourſe. 

SCHOCL, a place where any thing 1s taught. 

SCHOOL-men, perſons who are ſkilled in the 

ſchool-divinity, or academical learning. 

SCHOOL divinity, is that part of divinity 

which clears and diſcuſſes queſtions, by rea- 

ſon and arguments. OT e 

SCIA/GRAPHY, or SCIO/'GRAPHY (of 
oxaſaqia, G. of cn a ſhadow, and 
yeape to deſcribe) 1 a profile, platform, 
or the firſt rude dravght bf a thing. 

2 the art of dialling ; or that part of aſtro- 
nomy which teacheth to find out the hour 
of the day or night, by the ſhadow of 
the ſun, moon, or ſtarss. 

3 (in Architecture) the drauzht of an edi? 
fice or building, cut in its length or 
breadth, to ſh-w the inſide of it, as the 
conveniences of every room, with the 
thickneſs of the walls, timber, floors, 


&c, 

SCYAMACHY (of oxiapayia, G. of cu 
a ſhadow, and way a fight) 1 a coun- 
terfeit fighting, or fighting with a ſha- 
dow, 

2 a private Tholaſtic exerciſe. | 

AI4TICA, I.. (of cia, G. a diſeaſe 

in the hips) the hip-gout. 


1 knowledge, erudition. 
2 liberal art, 


logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, aſtro- 


nomy, and muſic, 


cauſes or promotes knowledge, 


SCO 


SCI'LL A, L. (with Botanifts) a ſquill, or 
ſea "onion, | | 
SCILLT'TES, L. (in Phyfic) wine of ſquills. 

SCILLFTES acetum, L. vinegar of ſquills. 

SCMITER, a fort of broad crooked ſword. 

To SCINTVLLATE (of ſeintillo, L. of ſcin- 
tilla, a ſpark of fire) to ſparkle, 

SCIO'GRAPHY, See Sciagraphy, 

SCVOLIST (of fciolus, L. a dim. of ſcizs ſkil. 
ful) one that thinketh he knoweth more 
than he doth, a ſmatterer in any kind of 
knowledge. 

SCYOMANCY (of ouuparlie, G. of ca 
a ſhadow, and ai divination) a divi- 
nation by ſhadows ; or the art of raiſing or 
calling up the manes or ſouls of deceaſed 
perſons, to tell of things to come. 

SCPON, F. a ſprig, graft, or young ſhoot of 
a tree, 

SCFOPTIC bal! (of S a ſhadow, and 
671opacu to view) a ſphere or globe of wood, 
with a circular hole through it, and a lens 
placed in it, and ſo fitted that it may be 
turned round every way, like the eye of an 
animal, uſed in making experiments in a 
darkened chamber. 5 

SCIOTHE RIC (of ox:a8nginxc;, G. of oxia 
a ſhadow, and Yngaw to ſeek, or ſearch out) 
a part of optics. | 

SCIOTHERIC releſcope, an inſtrument for 
obſerving the true time of the day, in or- 
der to adjuſt pendulum-clocks or watches, 

SCI'RR HOUS, of, or belong to a ſcirthus. 

SCI RRHUS, L. (of ox4ppo;, G. of ug ο to 
harden) a hard immoveable ſwelling that 
reſiſts the touch, but is without pain. 

SCISSVRA, L. (of ſcindo, L. to cut) a cut, 
a cleft, a rent. | 

To SCOFF, to mock, or deride. 

SCOFF, a mock, or deriſion. 

SCO'FFER, a mocker, a taunter, 

To SCOLD, to chide, or brawl. 

SCO'LLOP, 1 2 ſhell-fiſh fo called. 
2 a kind of indenting. 331 

SCOLOPE!NDRA, G. 1 a fort of worm 

engendered in a melancholy humour, 
which makes the gums become ulcerated, 
and the teeth looſe. | 

2 a fiſh that. frees himſelf of the hook, by 
caſting out his bowels, 

SCOLOPOMACHAE'/RON (of & z0Xowojun- 
yagi, G. of exononrat a woodcock, and 
(4aymicoy a knife) a ſurgeon's knife, fo 
called from its reſembling the bill of a 

| woodcock, uſed for opening and dilating 
wounds of the breaſt, abſceſſes, &c. 

SCONCE, 1 a ſmall fort, built for the de- 

fence of ſome paſs, river, &c. 
2 a branched candleſtick. 

To SCONCE, an univerſity word, to ſignify 
the ſetting vp ſo much in the buttery- book, 
upon one's head, to be paid as a puniſh- 
ment for a duty neglected, or an offence 


committed. SCOOP 
ts 


* TO 
© 


SCO 

SCOOP, a fort of deep wooden ſhovel. 

To SCOOP, to throw out with a ſcoop. | 

SCOO/PER, a water-fowl, ſo called from its 

beak reſembling a ſcoop. 

SCOPE * euere, G. of oxemlouat to con- 
fider) 1 deſign, end, or purpoſe, 

2 a mark to ſhoot at. 

| latitude, room, diſtance, | 

SCOPULO'SITY, rockineſs, or being full of 

rocks. 8 
SCO/PULOUS (of ſeopuloſus „L. of ſcopulus 

an high rocl, or ſhelf in the ſea) full of 

rocks, or ſhelves. ' 

SCORBU'TIC, or SCORBU'TICAL (of 
ſeorbutus, L. the ſcurvy) x of, or be- 
longing to the ſcurvy. | 

2 troubled with the ſcurvy. 

To SCORCH (of eſcorcher, F.) to parch, 
or burn. 

SCORE, 1 (in Muſic) the original draught 
of the whole compoſition. 

2 account, or reckoning. 

3 a tally. 

4 twenty. 

account, or conſideration. 

To SCORE, 1 to make up. 

2 to draw lines under writing. 
SCO'RIA, L. the droſs, or recrement of 

metal. . 
To SCORN, to deſpiſe, or diſdain. 
SCO'RNFUL, contemptuous, or diſdainful. 
SCO'RPIO, L. a ſcorpion, the name of one 

of the twelve figns of the zodiac, marked 

thus np. | 

SCO'RPION, 1 a venomous creature, having 
ſeven feet, and ſtrilceth with its tail. 

2 a ſea-fiſh, 

3 one of the 12 celeſtial ſigns. See Scorpio. 

4 an engine, a kind of croſs-bow to ſhoot 

envenomed arrows. 

5 a whip or ſcourge, having plummets of 

lead at the ends of the cords. 

SCO'RPION-2v0rr, or SCO'RPION-grafs, 

an herb like a ſcorpion's tail, good againſt 

the ſting of that venomous creature. 

SCOT, or SCOTT, 1 part, or portion. 

2 a Scotchman. 

SCOT- free, 1 that pays nothing. 

2 that goes unpuniſhed, 
 ECOTCH-collops, ſlices of veal fried. 
SCO'TIA, G. (in Architecture) a member 

hollowed like a double channel, between 

the torus and the aſtragal ; alſo the roun- 
del on the baſe or bottom of a pillar, 

SCO'TIST'S, divines who follow the opinion 

of John Duns Scotus, called the ſubtil 

doctor, the oppoters of the Thomiſts. 


SCO'VEL, a maulkin, to make clean an 


oven. 

SCO'TOMY (of oxdwpa, G. of cube 
darknets) a giddineſs, or dizzineſs, dazzling 
the light 3 a vertigo, or fwimming in the 
head. 


S C R 


To SCOUL, or to SCOW | 
knit pts act unde 
SCOUNDREL, a pitiful, or baſe fellow. 
To SCOUR, or to SCOWR, 1 to cleanſe 
or make clean, g 
2 to purge by ſtool. | 
3 to beat, or correct. 
4 to run, or ſcamper. 


To SCOUR the length of the line (a Milita 
phraſe) is to rake a line from end 50 
with the ſhot, « oy 

SCOURGE, 12 whip made of laſhes 

ö p aſhes of ſmall 
2 a plague. 


To SCOURGE, 1 to whip, 
2 to puniſh, or chaſtiſe. 


| SCOUT (of ſchour, Du.) 1 one that is ſent 


to bring tidings of the enemy's army, 
2 a julge in Holland. 5 5 
3 an advice boat. 
4 (in the plural number) ſcout · watches, 
om eue who keep guard in the advanced 
8. 6 


To ScRABBLE, 1 to grope, or feel about 


with the hands, 
2 to ſcratch with. the nails, 

3 to ſcribble, or ſcratch with a pen. 
SCRAG, or a kan SCRAG, a body that is 
little more than ſkin or bone. 
SCRA/GGY, very lean, | | 
To SCRA!MBLE, 1 to ſnatch, or endeavour 

to get away from others, | 
2 to climb up a tree, or ſteep place, 
To SCRANCH, to nuke a craſhing noiſc 
with the teeth in eating. 
SCRAPE, 1 an unlucky affair. 
2 a ſaving induſtrious perſon. 
To SCRAPE, -1 to ſhave, or raze off with 
a knife, or other inſtrument, _ 
2 to rake, or amaſs. | 
3 to eraze, or blot, 
SCRA/PER, 1 an inſtrument to ſcrape with. 
2 a ſorry fiddler. | 
SCRAT, a kind of hermaphrodite, 
To SCRATCH, x to rub gently. 
2 to take the ſkin off with the nails, 
3 to blot, or efface. 1 
SCRATCH work (in Painting) a method of 
painting in freſco, by preparing a black 
ground, on which was laid a white plaiſter, 
which being taken off with an iron. bod- 
kin, the white appeared through the holes, 
and ſerved for ſhadows. 
SCRA'TCHES, anne diſeaſe, EY 
To SCRAWL, or to SCRALL, to write in 
a careleſs manner, | 
SCRAY, a kind of ſea- ſwallow. 
To SCREAK, to make a ſhrill noiſe. 
To SCREAM, to cry out, as in a fright, &c. 
SCREA'TION (of ſereatio, L. of ſcreo to 
hauk) a hauking, or ſpitting. _ 
To SCREECH, to make a noiſe as a ſcreech · 
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S C R 

ScREECH-ocoi, an owl that makes a ſereech- 

ing in the night. : 

SCREEN, or SKREEN, 1 a device to keep 
off the wind, 

2 a device to keep off the heat of the fire. 

3 a wooden frame grated for the fifting 
corn, gravel, &c. 

To SCREEN, 1 to fift through a ſcreen, 

2 to ſhelter, or prote& from. l 

To SCREW, 1 to preſs, or force with a 
ſcrew. 

2 to oppreſs, or be hard upon. 

SCREW, 1 one of the five mechanic powers, 
uſed chiefly for preſſing bodies cloſe ; and 

| likewiſe for lifting weighty things. 
2 an inſtrument for pulling a cork out of a 
bottle, &c. 
To SCRVBBLE, 1 to ſcratch, or daſh with 
a pen. 
2 gn V5 after a careleſs manner. 
to write in a low pitiful ſtile. 
- SCRUBBLER, a paultry author. 
SCRIBE (of ſcriba, L. of ſeribo to write) 
1 a writer, an amanuenſis. 
2 a ſecretary, a town-clerk, | 
3 an expounder of the law among the 
ews. | 

Selb, I a budget, or bag. 

2 2 little, or ſmall piece. 

SCRV/PTURAL, of, or belonging to the ho- 

ly ſcriptures. 

SCRIPTURE (of ſcriptura, L. of ſcribo to 
write) 1 the holy writ, or the writings 
of the old and new teſtament, 

2 the writing, or making a book. 

3 the ſtyle, or manner of writing of an 
author, : 

4 an inſcription, | 

SCRI'PTURISTS, thoſe that ground their 

faith on ſcripture only, 

SCRI'VENER, one that draws up, and in- 

groſſes writings. 

SCRO'BICLE (of ſcrobiculus, L. a dim. of 

ſcrobs a ditch) a little ditch, or futrow. 

SCROFFULA, L. the king's evil. 

SCRO'FULOUS (of ſcrofuloſus, L. of ſero- 

fula the king's evil) of, or belonging to the 
king's evil, s 

SCROLL, 1 a flip, or roll of parchment. 

2 (in Architecture). See Voluta. 

SCRO'TUN, L. the bag that contains the 

teſticles. 

SCRUB, 1 an old broom, 

2 a ſorry horſe, | 
3 a ſhabby pitiful fellow. 
4 alittle pitiful fellow. 
5 a ſorry naſty ſervant. 

SCRUB, adj. ſorry, pitiful, 

To SCRUB, to rub hard, 

SCRUBA/DO, 1 the itch. 

2 ſlovenlineſs. 
SCRUFF, little Ricks, coals, &c. which poor 
people gather up for fuel at ebbing water, 
by ch: fide of the Thames, 


| SCULP, a cut, print, or figure, 


SCU | 
SCRU'PLE (of ſcrupulur, L. of ferupus a 


doubt) 1 a doubt of conſcience, 

2 a weight, the third part of a dram. 

3 a ſmall part of time, uſed by ſeveral 
eaſtern nations, being the 1o86th part of 


an hour, 

To SCRU'PLE, to be in doubt whether one 
ſhall do a thing or not, on a conſcientious 
account. > 

SCRU'PLES eclipſed (in Aſtronomy) are that 
part of the diameter of the moon which 
enters the ſhadow, exprefled in the ſame 
meaſure wherein the apparent diameter is 


expreſſed, 

SCRU/PLES of balf duration (in Aftronomy) 
are an arch of the orbit of the moon, which 
is deſcribed by her centre, from the begin- 
ning of the eclipſe to the middle. 

SCRU/PLES of immerſion, or incidence (in 
Aſtronomy) is an arch of the orbit of the 
moon, which is deſcribed by her centre, 
from the beginning of the eclipſe, till the 
time its centre falls into the ſhadow. 

SCRU'PLES of emerſion (in Aſtronomy) are 
an arch of the orbit of the moon, which 
is deſcribed by her centre, in the time 
from the firſt emerſion of the moon's limb 
to the end of the eclipſe. 

SCRU/PULOQUS, Full of ſcruples. 


To SCRUSE, to crowd, preſs, or thruſt 


hard, 

SCRUTINE/ER, he that examines and tells 
the votes after balloting. 

To SCRU'TINIZE (of ſcrutor, L. to exa- 
mine) to examine, fift, or make a ſtrict 
enquiry into, | 

SCRU/TINY, 1 a gathering of votes, and 

ſtrictly examining them. 
2 a reſearch, or diligent inquiry, | 

SCRUTOWVR, or SCRUTORE (of ecritore, 
F.) a fort of cabinet, with drawers and a 
table to write on. 

SCRY, a great flock of fowls. 

SCUD, a fudden ſhower. 

To SCUD, or SCU'DDLE anvay, to ſcamper 
away all of a ſudden, 

SCU'FFLE, a quarrel with fighting, 

To SCU'/FFLE, to ftrive together in a fray, 
or fight. 

To SCULK, 1 to hide one's ſelf, 

2 to lurk about. 

SCULK, a word uſed by hunters for a com- 
pany, as a ſculk of foxes, i. e. a company 
of them, 

SCULL, 1 the bone of the head, the brain- 

pan. 
2 a little oar, 

ScULLER, 1 a boat rowed with ſculls. 
2 a waterman that rows with ſculls. 

SCU/LLERY, a place to waſh, or ſcour the 
diſhes in. 

SCU!/LLION, a kitchen drudge. 


SCU'LP- 
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SCU LPTOR, a graver, or carver. 
SCU'/LPTURE (of ſculptura, L. of ſewpo to 
ave) 1 graving, or carving, 
2 ſculp, or figure. 
SCUM, 1 froth. 
2 dregs, or mob, 
3 drols. | | 
To SCUM, to ſkim, or take off the ſcum, 
SCU'MMER (in Hunting) the dung of a fox. 
To SCUMMER, to ſquirt a watery fub- 
ſtance out of the body. 
SCU/PPER-boles, holes cut through a ſhip's 
ſides to free the deck of water. 
SCU!/PPER- leathers, leathers nailed over the 
ſcupper- holes. 


SCU/PPER- nails, nails with broad heads, | 
| SEAM, 1 the place where two pieces of cloth 


uſed to nail on the ſcupper-leathers. 
SCURF, 1 ſcale on the head, 
2 a ſcab, 
Sc RF, having ſcurf. 3 
ScCRRLLITV (of ſcurrilitas, L. of ſcurra, 
a buffoon) pleaſantrv, buffoonery, drollery, 
raillery. | 
SCU'RRILE, or SCURRILOUS, railing, 
ſaucy, abuſive, ſcandalous, 
SCU/RVY, adj. pitiful, mean, ſorry, 
SCUIRVY (of ſcorbutum, L.) a diſeaſe. 
SCU'RVY-graſs, an herb good againft the 
ſcurvy. | 
SCUT, the tail, | 
SCU/TCHEON (of exczſſen, F. of ſcutum, 
L. a ſhield) x a coat of arms. 
2 a ſmall piece of braſs, or iron, to be 
ſet before a lock, : 
3 a bud for inoculation. 
4 the key or corner ſtone of a building. 
SCUTUFEROUS (of ſeurifer, L. of ſcutum 
a ſhield, and fero to bear) bearing a thield, 
SCU'/TTLE, 1 a duſt-baſket, 
2 a wooden trough of a mill, through 
which the flower falls into the meal tub. 
3 (in the plural number) ſmall ſquare holes 
cut in the deck of a ſhip. . 
4 the covers of thoſe holes. 
5 little windows cut out in a cabbin to let 
in hight, 


SCY/LLA, L. (of cu, G. to vex) a 


gulf, or dangerous place in the Sicilian ſea. 
SCY/REGEMOT, a court held twice a year 
by the biſhop of the dioceſe and the earl- 
dorman, or if the ſhire have none, by the 
ſheriff, | 
SCY'THE, an inſtrument for mowing of graſs. 
SEA, 1 that general collection of waters that 
encompatſles the earth; and is called by 
ſeveral names, according to the country 
it waſhes. 
2 a wave, billow, or ſurge. 8 
S EA- chart, a geographical deſcription of the 
ſea- coaſts, with the true diſtances, and 
courſes leading to them. 
SEA- Pert, a port, or town, built by the ſea- 
ide, 


SEA lings, the froth of the ſea, 
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SEA'FARING, belonging to the fea, 
SEAL, 1 the print of a coat of arms, &c, 

made in wax, and ſet to any deed, writ. 
ing, &c. - 

2 the infirument, or piece of metal, on 
which the device is engraven, which 
preſſes the wax, 

3 a ſea-calf. 

To SEAL, to ſet a ſeal to a writing, &c. 
To SEAL bermetically (with Chemiſts) is to 
heat the neck, or mouth of a glaſs veſſel 

red hot, and then preſs 1t together with a 

SEALER, an officer in th hancery 
„ an in the c ap- 

pointed to ſeal the writs and . 

made there. 


are joined together with a needle. 
2 = opening between two planks in a 
ID» | 
3 eight buſhels of corn. 
4 bog's fat clarified. 
SEAMS, 1 the joints of ſtone in building, 

2 a diſeaſe in horſes. 

SEA! MST ER, or SEAM STRESS, a perſon 
who ſews, or makes up linen garments, 

SEAN, a long fiſhing- net. 

SEAN-#/5, fiſh taken in a ſean. 

To SEAR, 1 to ſweal, or ſcorch. 

2 to burn with a- hot iron, war- candle, 
&c. 

SEAR-cloch, a plaiſter for pains or aches, 

— inquiry, looking for, or ſeeking 
after. | 

To SEARCH, 1 to ſeek, or inquire after, 
2 to probe, or inquire into, 

SEA'RCHER, 1 one that ſearches, ſeeks, or 
looks for, | 

2 an officer of the cuſtoms. 

3 an officer who examines, and by a pe- 
culiar ſeal marks the defects of woollen 
cloth. 

SARCE, or SARSE, a lawn ſieve. | 
SEA/SON (of ſaiſon, F.) x one of the four 
parts of the year, | 

2 a proper time to do any thing. 

To SEA'SON, 1 to falt, or give any thing 
a reliſh with pepper, ſalt, &c. 

2 to uſe, or inure, 

SEA'SONABLE, 1 that is done in ſeaſon, 
2 proper, convenient. i 
SEA SO NIN GS, an aguiſh diſtemper, which 

ſtrangers are ſubje& to in the Weſt Indies, 

at their ſirſt coming. | 
SEAT), 1 any thing to fit upon. 
2 a capital city. 778 
3 ſcene, or theatre. 
4 ſituation of a town. 
5 a country houſe. 
To SEA'T, 1 to place upon a ſeat. 

2 to ſettle, or eſtabliſh. 
SEA'TER, an old idol of the Saxons, or Bri- 
| tons, Which they worſhipped on pid 
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its name. SM : | 
SEAX, or SEAXE, a kind of ſword like a 
ſcythe, made uſe of by the old Saxons, 


who are ſuppoſed to derive their name from 

thence, 

SE/CANT (of ſecans, L. of ſeco to cut) 1 a 
cutting. 3 

2 (in Geometry) a line that cuts another, 
and divides it into two parts, 

3 (in Trigonometry) a right line drawn 

from the centre of a circle, through 
one end of a given arch, till it meets 
or cuts the tangent z as the right line 
AC. See fig. 16. t 

SECH/SSION (of ſeceſſo, L. of ſecedo to with- 
draw, or retire) a going aſide, a retiring, 
To SECLU'DE (of ſecludo, L. of ſe pro ſe- 
| orſum apart, and cludo vel claude to ſhut) 

1 to ſhut apart, 

2 to ſhut out, or exclude, 

SECLU'SION, the act of ſecluding, ſhutting 
out, or excluding. 

SECOND (of ſecundus, L. next) 1 the laſt 
of two. 

2 the Goth part of a degree of any circle. 

3 the Goth part of a minute. 

4 (in Muſic) one of the muſical intervals, 
being the diſtance between any ſound and 
the next neareſt ſound, whether higher 
or lower. 

5 one that backs, or defends another, 

SECOND terms (in Algebra) thoſe where the 
unknown quantity has a degree leſs, than 
it has in the term where it is raiſed to the 
higheſt, | 

To SECOND, to back, or aid. 

SE'CONDARY, adj, ſecond, next to the 
chief. 

SE'CONDARY circles (in Aſtronomy) all 
circles that interſect the fix greater circles 
of the ſphere at right angles, 
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SE/CONDARY planets (in Aſtronomy) thoſe | 


that accompany or move round other pla- 
nets, as the centre of their motion, and 
with them round the ſun. | 

SE/'CONDARY fever (with Phyſicians) is 
that which ariſeth after the criſis, or diſ- 
charge of ſome morbid matter; as after 
the declenfion of the ſmall- pox. 

SE/CONDINE, 1 the after-birth in women. 
2 the beam in beaſts. 

SE'CRESY, the keeping a matter ſecret, 
SECRET, adj. (of ſecretus, L. of ſecerno to 
put aſunder) 1 hidden, not known, 

2 privy, or private. 
3 underhand, not fair, 
4 cloſe, that can keep a ſecret, 
5 ſolitary, remote, far off. 
SECRET, ſub. 1 a myſtery. 
2 any means, or way known to few people 
to do any thing, 
3 a ſcrape, or plunge, 


To SECRET, to conceal, or hide; 
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called Saturday, which from thence took SE/CRETARY, a perſon who wiites letters, 


&c. for a prince, &c. 

Animal SECRE'TION (in Phyfic) is the ſe- 
paration of one fluid from another, in an 
animal body, by means of glands. 

SECT (of ſea, L. of feco to divide) 1 a par- 

ticular party in religion. 

2 a party profeſſing the ſame opinion, 
SECT A\RIAN, of, or belonging to a ſect. 
SE'/CTARY, the follower of a ſect divided 

from the church. 

SECTION (of ſe#io, L. of ſ:co to cut off) 
I a cutting, or dividing, 

2 the part cut off, or divided. 

3 a certain diviſion in the chapter of a 

book, frequently with this mark H. 

4 (in Mathematics) the cutting of one plane 

by another, or of a ſolid by a plane. 

5 (in Architecture) the profile of a fabric, 
or the draught of its heights and depths 
raiſed on the plane, as if the whole build- 
ing were cut aſunder to diſcover the inſide. 

Conic SE/CTION, is a figure made by the 
ſolid body of a cone's being ſuppoſed to be 
cut by a plane; and theſe ſections are uſu- 
ally accounted four, viz. the circle, ellip- 
ſis, parabola, and hyperbola, Sce each in 
its proper place. 

SECTOR, 1 a part of a circle, or a mix'd 
triangle, comprehended between two ra- 
dit or ſemi-diameters, making an angle 
at the centre, and an arch, or part of 


the circumference ; as the mix'd triangle 


AGD. See fig. 15, 

2 a mathematical inſtrument, 

SECTOR of a ſpbere, is a conical ſolid, 
whoſe vertex or top ends in the centre of 
the ſphere, and its baſe or bottom is a ſeg- 
ment of the ſame ſphere. 

SE'CULAR (of ſecularis, L. of ſeculum an 
age) 1 temporal, or belonging to this 
lite. | 

2 of, or belonging to an hundred yeare. 

3 not regular, or not engaged in a mona» 
ſtic life, or engaged to obſerve the rules 
of any religious order, 

SE'CULAR gates, games that were cele- 
brated at the end of ey ry age, or 100 
years, among the ancient Romans. 

SECUL A/RITY, wotldlineſs, addicted to the 

_ things of this world, 

To SECULARIZ E, to make ſecular. 

SE'CUNDARY, ſecond next to the chief. 
See Secondary, 


| SE'CUNDINE (of ſecundæ, I. the a ſter- 


birth) the ſkin wherein the child, or other 
young animal is wre pped in the womb, the 
after- birth, or burden, 

SECURE (of ſecurus, L. of ſe, i. e. ſeorſum 
apart, and cura, L. regud) 1 ſafe, tice 
from danger, 

2 careleſs, fearleſs, unconcerred. 

Ts SECU'RE,-1 to ſheiter, or fave. 

2 to keep, or guarantee, 
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SEE 


3 to aſſure, or affirm. 

4 to apprehend, or arreſt, 

5 to ſeize a thing. | 
danger, 

2 ſurety, or aſſurance, 

3 bail. | 

4 aſſurance, or careleſneſs, 

SEDAN (of ſedes, L. a feat) a chair to be 
carried in. 5 
SEDATTE (of ſedatus, L. of ſedo to quiet) 

ſober, compoſed, or undiſturbed, 

SEDA/TENESS, compoſure of mind. 

SEDA/TIVE, of a quieting, allaying, or aſ- 

ſwaging quality. 

SEDENTARY (of ſedentarius, L. of ſedeo 
to fir) x fitting much, that worketh 
fitting. | 

2 that keps at home, or ſeldom ſtirs abroad. 

3 fix'd or ſettled, 

SF DoE, a weed growing in marſhy places. 

SUDGY, full of, or abounding with ſedge. 

SEDIMENT (of ſedimentum, L. of ſedeo to reſt 

upon) that which ſinketh down to the bot- 

tom, the grounds, or dregs. 

SEDVTION (of /editio, L. of ſe, i. e. ſeor- 
ſum apart, and 1tio, going) 1 a mutiny, 
a riſing, or uproar, a popular tumult. 

2 diſcord, debate, or ſtrife, 
SEDI'TIOUS, factious, mutinous, apt to 

raiſe ſedition, 5 
To SEDU'CE (of ſeduco, L. of ſe aſide, and 

duco to draw) 1 to miſlead, deceive, or 
beguile. 

2 to debauch, or corrupt, 
SEDV/CEMENT, or SEDU/CTION, the 
action of milleading, deceiving, or be- 

guiling. 

SEDU/CER, one who draws away or miſleads. 

SEDU/LITY, diligence, or affiduity. _ 

SE/DULOUS (of ſedulus, L. careful) diligent, 

careful, aſſiduous. 

SEE, 1 a biſhop's ſeat, 

2 epiſcopal dignity, | 
To SEE, 1 to diſcern with the eyes, to look, 

or behold, 

2 to enquire, or aſk, 

3 to examine, or look into. 

4 to conceive, apprehend, or underſtand, 

5 to take care of, 

6 to take heed, or be careful. 

7 to look, or ſearch, 

SEED, 1 any grain, &c. that is ſown, 

2 ſperm of animals, that ſerves for their 

generation. 

3 a cauſe that produces ſome effect. 
SEED- ep, or SEED-4ip, a veſſel or ſcopper 

in which the huſbandmen carry their corn 

at the time of ſowing, 

SEED- ſhedding, a diſeaſe in cattle, 

SEE/DLINGS (with Botaniſts) 1 roots of gil- 
liflowers, &c, which come from ſeeds 
ſown. 

2 the young tender ſhoots of plants tha: 

lere boon but newly fown, 


SECURITY, 1 ſafety, the being out of 


S E I 
SEED, full of, run to, or having ſ. 
To SEEK, 1 to ſearch, or hks _ 
2 to endeavour, or ftrive for, 
3 to plot, or deſign. 
| 4 to make addreſs, 
s not to know what to do, 
6 to be non-plus'd, or not to know how 
to anſwer. 
SEE'LING, 1 (with Falconers) is the runnin 


hawk, when firſt taken, ſo that ſhe 
may ſee very little, or not at all, to 
cauſe her to endure the hood the better, 

2 in Horſemanſhip) a horſe is ſaid to ſel, 

when white hairs about the breadth of 
a farthing, mixed with thoſe of his na« 
tural colour, grow upon his eye-brows, 
which is a mark of old age, 

To SEEM, to appear. - 

SEE/MLY, decent, becoming. 

SEER, a prophet. Sap 

To SEETH, to boil, or ſtew. 

SE'GMENT (of ſegmentum, L. of ſeco to cut 
off) 1 a ſhred, or piece cut off from 
ſomething, 

2 (in Geometry) when a line, or the fide 
of any plain triangle, is any way cut in 
two or more patts, either by a perpendi- 

cular line let fall upon it, or otherwiſe, 
thoſe parts are uſually called ſegments, 
SEGMENT of a circle, a part of a circle, 
comprehended between an arch and the 
chord thereof ; thus the ſpace comprehended 
between the chord DB, and the arch DEB, 

is called a ſegment, See fig. 15. 

SE'GMENT of a ſphere, a portion of a ſphere 
cut off by a plane in any part, except the 
centre ; ſo that the baſe of ſuch a ſegment 

muſt always be a circle, and its ſurface a 

part of that of the ſphere ; the whole ſeg- 

ment being either greater or leſs than an 
hemiſphere, 

SE'GMENT {eaves (with Botaniſts) are leaves 
of plants that are cut or divided into many 
ſhreds or ſlices, | 


ſeorſum apart, and ago to put) 1 to take 
out of the flock. 
2 to ſeparate, alienate, or put away. 

SEGREGA'TION, a ſeparating, ſevering, 
or putting apart, 

SEIGNIOR, It. 1 a lord, or maſter. 

2 (in the ſenſe of the Law) the lord of a 
fee, or of a manour. 

Grand SEVGNIOR (i. e. great lord) the em- 
peror of the Turks, 

SEIGNIO/RAGE, a prerogative of the crown, 
whereby the king challenges an allowance 
of gold ot filver brought in the maſs to be 
coined. 

SEVGNIORY, a lordſhip, ; 

SEIRVASIS, G. (of ceięs to dry up) an in- 


flimmation in the head, 4 
SEI - 


2 


of a thread through the eye - lids of r 


To SEG REGATE (of ſegrego, L. of ſe, i.e. 
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SEVSIN (of ſaifine, F.) taking of poſſeſſion, 
SEVZABLE, that may be, or is liable to be 


To SEIZE (of ſaifir, F.) 1 to lay hold of. 
2 tocome upon, as diſtempers or paſſions do. 
3 to lay a rope · yarn, Kc. round a rope. 

SEV/ZURE, ſeizing, taking into cuſtody, at- 

tachment, diftreſs. 

SE/LANDER, a diſeaſe in horſes, 

SELDOM, not often. : 

SELECT (of ſelectus, L. of ſeligo to pick) 
choſen out from among others, culled, 
choice, . 

To SELECT (of ſeligo, L. of ſe and lego to 
chooſe) to chooſe out, to pick, and lay 


aſide. 3 

SELENITES, G. (of emu the moon) a 
ſtone (as is ſaid) in Arabia, wherein is a 
white, which increaſeth and deereaſeth with 
the moon. | 


SELENO'GRAPHIST, a deſcriber of the 


moon. 6 

SELENO'GRAPHY (of &8\nv the moon, 
and yeaqw to deſcribe) a deſcription of the 
moon, or a map of the face of the moon, 
as diſtinguiſhed by ſpots, &e. which are vi- 
ſible by help of a teleſcope. 


SELEU/CIANS, a ſe& of ancient hereticks, | 


who taught that God was corporeal, that 
the elementary matter was co-eternal with 
him, and many other like tenets. 
SELF, one's ſelf, 
SELF-conceit, vanity, preſumption, or a good 
opinion of one's ſelf. 
SELF-dental, mortification, or ſelf- renuncia- 
tion, 
SELF-dependent, independent, not depending 
upon another, 
SELF-evident, that needeth no proof, or 
demonſtration. 
SELF.-beal, the name of an herb, otherwiſe 
called ſanicle. 
SELF-murder, a murder committed upon 
one's ſelf. 
SELFISH, 1 own, proper. 
2 that is all for himſelf. 


SELL; RA, L. (of ſemi half, and libra a 


pound) half a pound, ſix ounces. 
SELION, a ridge of land lying between two 
furrows. 
SELL (of ſella, L. a ſeat) a word uſed by 
builders, ſignifying the loweſt piece of tim- 


ber, in a timber building, or that on which 


the whole ſtructure is ereted, 
To SELL, 1 to give the right of any thing 
to another for a price. 
2 to go off, or yield a price. 
SELLA!'NDER, or SELLVANDER, a dry 
ſcab, growing in the very bent of the ham 
of a horſe's hind leg. : 
SELLER, a ſallet herb. 
SE'LVAGE, the outward edge of linen cloth. 
SE'MBLABLE, F. 1 like, not unlike. 
2 like, equal, match. 


SE'MBLANCE, F. likeneſs, or appearance, 


- Aoi XA „ nn N * * 


SEM 


| SEME, a corn meaſure containing eight 


buſhels. | 

SE METPOSTS, G. (of onwa a fign) 1 a 

noting, marking, or obſervation. 

2 (among Phyſicians) an obſervation, or 
mark, whereby they diſcover ſome other 
things which were before unknown. 

SEME 'O'TICA, L. that part of phyfic, which 
conſiders the ſigns or indications of health 
and diſeaſes, 

SE'MEN, L. (of ſero to ſow) ſeed either of 
animals, or vegetables, 

SEMENI'FEROUS (of ſemen ſeed, and fe- 
ro to bear) bearing ſeed. 

SEMETS (in Botany) the apices of the at- 
tire of a plant, 

SEM, L. half. 

SE'MI- Arians, ſuch as in appearance con- 
demned the errors of Arius, but yet ac- 
quieſced in his principles, only palliating 
and hiding them under ſofter and more mo- 
derate terms, 

SEMIBRIEF, a muſical note of half the 
quantity of time with the brief, or breve, 

SEMICURCLE, 1 half a circle, or a figure 

contained between the diameter and half 
the circumference. 


2 an inftrument uſed by ſurveyors, being 


half the theodolite. 

SEMICVRCULAR, of, belonging to, or in 
the form of a ſemicircle, 

SEMICO'LON, i. e. half a colon, a ſtop 
or point uſed in writing and printing, 
marked thus (;). It denotes a larger ſtop 
than a comma, but leſs than a colon, 

SE/MICOMBU'ST (of ſemicombuſtus, L. of 
ſemi half, and buftus burnt) half burnt, 

SEMICONSPVCUOUS (of ſemiconſpicuvs, 
L. of ſemi half, and conſpicuus viſible) half 
conſpicuous, or viſible, 

SEMICU'BICAL paravoloid (in Geometry) a 
curve whoſe ordinates are in ſubtriplicate 
of the duplicate proportion of the diame- 
ter, i. e. the cubes of the ordinates are as 
the ſquares of the diameters. 

SEMICU'BITUS, L. (of ſem! half, and cubi- 
tus a cubit) half a cubit, 

SEMIDIA/METER (1n Geometry) is a right 
line drawn from the centre of a circle or 
a ſphere to its circumference, the ſame as is 
called radius, 

SEMIDIAPA/SON (in Muſic) a defective 
octavo, or an eighth diminiſhed of a minor 
ſemi-tone. 

SEMIDIAPENTE (in Muſic) a defective, 
or falſe fifth. 

SEMIDIA'PHANOUS (of ſeri half, and 


diaphanus, L. tranſparent) half tranſparent. | 


SEMIDUTONE fin Muſic) the lefler thicd, 
having its terms as 6 to 5. 

SE/MI-dorble (in the Roman breviary) ſuch 
offices and feaſts as are celebrated with leſs 
ſolemnity than che double oncs 3 but with 
more than the ſingle ones. 
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SEMIFI'STULAR florwers (of ſemi, half and 
fiſtula a pipe) are ſuch whoſe upper parts 
reſ:mble a pipe cut off obliquely, as birth- 
wort. 

SEMIFLO'SCULUS, L. (of ſemi half, and 
floſeulus a dim. of flos a flower) a ſemifloret. 

SEMIFLO'RET (with Floriſts) an half flou- 
riſh ; it is tubulous at the beginning like a 
floret, and afterwards expanded in the form 
of # tongue. 

SE MIFORM (of ſemifermis, L. of ſem: half, 
and forma a form) half-formed, imper- 
fect. 

SEMIMOIDIUS, L. (of ſemi half, and modius 
a buſhel) half a buſhel. 

SEMINAL (of ſeminal's, L. of ſemen ſeed) 
of, or pertaining to ſeed. 

SE/MINAL leaves (in Botany) are two plain, 
ſoft, and undivided leaves, which firſt ſhoot 
forth from the greateft part of all ſown 
ſeeds ; which leaves generally are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe cf the ſucceeding plant, 
in ſize, figure, ſurface, and poſition. 

SE'MINARIST, one brought up in a ſemi- 
nary. 

SEMINARY (of ferinarium, L. of ſemen 

ſeed) 1 a feed-plot, a place where plants 
are ſet to be removed, a nurſery, * 


2 {io Popiſh countries) a ſchool, or college 


for the inſtruction of young perſons de- 
ſigned for the miniſtry, thence called ſe- 
mary prieſts, who are deſigned to pro- 
p'gate the popiſn doctrine in proteſtant 
countries. 


SEMI-ORDINATES (in Geometry) the 


halves of the ordinates ar applicates. 

STMIPELA'GIANS, ſuch as retain ſome 
tin ure cf PeÞgianiſm, 

SEMIQUA'VER (in Muſic) a note of half 
the length of a quaver, 

SEN, fin Mutic) a half tone. 

SE'MI-VOWELS (with Grammarians) are 
the letters: , , mw, , r, , &, . 
which are ſo called, becauſe, tho* they be 
conſonants, they are not expreſſed without 
the a{liflance or ſound of the vowel e. 

SEA E N-virent, L. (of ſemper always, and 
dns green, L.) ever- green. 

SEMPER-vivum, L. (of ſemper always, 
and v0 to hve) the herb ſengreen, ay- 
groen, Or houſe-leek. 

SEVPITURNAL (of ſompiternus, L. of ſem- 
por aways, and £745 eternal) endleſs, 
continual, perpetual, everlaſting. 

SEN, L. the leaves of an Alexandrian 
Mm:ub, cf a purgative quality, 

SENATE (of /jcraras, L. of ſencx an old man) 
r. 2 chief council, or parlisment. 

2 e place where the ſenate or council is 
Deläen. 
2 4 great couneil, or grand aſſembly, 
SENATOR, a member of the ſenate, a 
parliamem- man. 


1 an aldhr man. 


SEN 


| SENATO RIAN, of, or belonging to a'fs. 


nator. 
To SEND, to cauſe one to go, or a thing to 
be carried, : 
2 to let one know, 
SE'NDAL, a kind of thin ſilk. 
SE/NESCAL, or SE'NESCHAL, a ſteward; 
as the lord high ſeneſchal, i, e. lord high 
ſteward. | 
SE/NGREEN, the herb houſe-leck, 
SENIOR, L. elder, 
SENIO/RITY, elderſhip. ä 
SENSA/TION, an impreſſion of the objects 
upon the ſenſes. | | 
SENSE (of ſenſus, L. of ſentio to underſtand) 
1 the faculty of the animal, whereby he 


= receives the impreſſion of external and 


corporeal odjects. 

2 feeling. 2 855 

3 an impreſſion of the objects upon the 
ſenſes. 

4 an affection, or paſſion of the ſoul. 

5 thought, or reaſon. | 

6 judgment, or underſtanding, 

7 humour, or way. 

8 wit, or ſpirit, 

9 opinion, or ſentiment, 

10 meaning, or ſignification. 

11 capacity. 

Common SENSE, thoſe general notions arifing 
in the minds of men, by which they ap- 
prehend things after the ſame manner, 

SE/NSELESS, 1 that has no ſenſe, or feeling. 
2 fooliſh, impertinent. 

SENSIBVLITY, the ſenſible faculty, _ 

SE/NSIBLE, 1 that may be felt, or perceived 

by the ſenſes. 8 
2 that feels, apt to perceive. 
3 ſad,. grievous, | 
4 ſatisfied, made to underſtand, 
5 of gcod ſenſe, judicious, 

SENSIBLE qualities (with Logicians) are ſuch 
as can be perceived by the ſenſes, as hard- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, weight, heat, cold, colours, 
ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, &c. f 

SE NSITIVE, having ſenſe. ä 

SE/NSITIVE plant, a plant which will con- 
tract its leaves when touched, 2s if really 
ſenſible of it, and upon the removal of the 
hand will expand its leaves and flouriſh 
again. | 

SE/NSORY (of ſenſerium, L. of ſenſus ſenſe 
the ſeat of common ſenſe, | 

SE/NSUAL (of ſenſualis, L. of ſenſas ſenſe) 
1 that indulges the ſenſes, voluptuous. 

2 carnal, belonging to the fleſh. 

SENSUA/LITY, a gratifying, or pleafing the 
ſenſes, | 

To SE!NSUALIZE, to render ſenſual, 

SENT, ſmell, or odour. 

To SENT, 1 to perfume, or give a ſent to. 
2 to ſmell as a dog. ; 

SE/NTENCE (of ſententja, L. of ſentio to 
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” vnderſtand) 1 a number of words joined 
together. . | 

2 a wiſe ſaying, : 

3 judgment, or condemnation. 

4 (in Grammar) a period, or ſet of words 
comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe, or 
ſentiment of the mind, 


To SENTENCE, to condemn, or paſs 


ſentence upon. 

SENTE/NTIOUS, full of ſentences, 

SENTIMENT, F. 1 opinion, meaning, 
ſenſe, 

_ s, inclination, paſſion. = 

SENTINEL, or SENTRY (of ſentinelle, 
F.) a ſoldier placed in fome poſt, to watch 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent 
ſurprizes, &C, 

SEINTINEL perdue, a ſentinel placed near 
the enemy, in ſome very dangerous poſt, 
where he is in danger of being killed, 

SEINVY, the muſtard plant. 

SE/NVY-ſeed, muſtard- ſeed. 

SEPAE (of cn, G. to putrify) large cor- 
roſive puſtules. 

SEPARABILITY, capableneſs of being ſe- 
parated, _ 

SEPARABLE, capable of being ſeparated. 

SEPARATE, diſtin, particular, different. 

To SEPARATE (of fe apart, and paro to 
order) I to part, divide, or put aſunder. 

2 to put a difference, to diſtinguiſh, 
3 to part, or go from each other, 

SEPARA/TION, the act of ſeparating, or 
putting aſunder, 

SEPARATIST, a ſchiſmatic, or one who 
ſeparates himſelf from the eſtabliſhed 
church, - 

SEPARATORY, 1 a ſurgeon's inflrument 
to pick ſplinters of bones out of a 
wound, 5 

2 (in Chemiſtry) a veſſel for ſeparating oil 
from water. 

SE'PIACE, It. (in Muſic). If you pleaſe, 

SE'PIMENT (of ſepimentum, L. of jepo to 
incloſe) a hedge, a fence, a pale, or in- 
cloſure. 

SEFO'SITED (of ſcpoſitus, L. of ſepono, of 
ſe, i. e. ſeorſum apart, and pono to put or 
lay) put apart, or laid by. 

SEPOSIV TION, a ſetting afide, or apart. 

SEPT ANGULAR (of ſeptanguius, L. of 
(eptem ſeven, and angulus an angle) having 
een angles. 

SEPTE!/MBER, L. (of feptem ſeven, be- 
cauſe the ſeventh month from March) one 
of the twelve months of the year. 

SEPTEMFLUOUS (of ſepremfluus, L. of 
ſeptem ſeven, and us to flow) divided into 
leven branches, or flowing into ſeven 
lire ens. 

EH EME DAL, L. (of ſptem ſeven, 
and pes a foot) ſeven foot long, or belong- 
ing to ſeven feet, 


SEF 


or belonging to the number ſeven, 

SE'PTENARY, fub, the number ſeven, a 
—9 of ſeven feet, ſeyen years of one's 
ie, | 

SEPTE/NNIAL (of ſeptenhis, L. of ſeptem 
ſeven, and annus a year) of ſeven years 
ſpace, of the age of ſeven years. 

| SEPTE'NTRIO, L. (i. e. ſeptem ſtellæ a con- 

ſtellation of ſeven ſtars) 1 a conſtellation 
of ſeven flars, called Charles's wain, fi- 
| tuated near the north pole, 

2 the north part of the world, 

SEPTENTRIO NAL (of ſeptentrionalis, L. of 
ſeptem and triones Charles 's wain) of, or be- 
longing to the north, or northern parts of 
the world. 

SEPTENTRIO'NAL gn (with Aſtrono- 
mers) the firſt ſix ſigns of the zodiac, fo 
named becauſe they decline from the equa- 
tor towards the north. 

SE'PTICA, G. (of m to putrify) ſuch 
things as corrupt or rot the fleſh, 

SEPTICO'LLIS, L. (of ſeptem ſeven, and col- 
{is a hill) that is built, or ſtandeth upon 
ſeven hills. 

SEPTIE'ME, F. a ſequence of ſeven cards 
at piquet. 

SEPTIFO'LIUM, L. (of ſeptem ſeven, and 
folium a leaf) the herbs ſetfoil, tormentil, 
and aſhweed, fo called from their having 
ſeven leaves, 8 

SEPTIFORM (of ſeptiformis, L. of ſeptem 
ſeven, and forma a ſhape or form) ſeven- 
fold, or of ſeven forms, or ſhapes, 

SEPTINA/RIAN, a weekly officer in mona- 
Keries. 

SEPTIZ ONE (of ſeptixanium, L. of {-pten: 
ſeven, and 2: girdles) a building girt 
with ſeven rows of columns. 

SEPTUAGENARY (of ſeptuagenarius, L. 
of ſeptuageſimus the ſeventieth) of, or be- 
longing to the number ſeventy. 

SEPTUAGE/SIMA, L. (of ſeptuaginta ſe- 
venty) the third Sunday beſore Lent, ſo 
called from its being about 70 days before 
Eaſter. 

SE/?TUAGINT (of ſetnaginta, L. ſeventy) 
a Greek tranſlation of the old teflament 
out of the Hebrew, performed by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, by 
ſeventy Jewiſh interpreters, tho' in reality 
they were feventy two, to wit, fix out of 
each tribe. | 

SE/PTUAGINTS, the ſeventy, or ſeventy 
two ſewiſh interpreters, 

SE!PTUM, L. (of ſepio to incloſe) x any 

place paled in, hedged, or incloſed. 
2 a fold for ſheep, 

SEPU!/LCHRAL, of, or belonging to a grave, 

tomb, or ſepulchre. 


| 


SEPU'LCHRE (of ſepulcbrum, L. of ſepelio ta 
bury) a tomb, or grave, 
SE- 
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l SEPU!LCHRED, buried, or interred. | | x without clouds, bright, fair, clear, - 
| SEPU'LTURE (of ſepultura, L. of ſepelio to 2 calm, quiet, tranquil, | 
bury) 1 burial, interment, a laying in 3 chearful, ſprightly, gay. 
the ground. | Mof SERENE, atitle given to great princes. 8 
ier SERENITY, I ſereneneſs, elearneſe, bright. 
SEQUA'CIOUS (of ſequax, L. of ſequor to neſs, both in a proper and figurative ſenſe, 
follow) eafily following. 2 a title of honour, os 8 
SE/QUEL (of ſequela, L. of ſeguer to follow) | SERGA'SSO, a ſea-weed, ſomewhat re- 
1 1 ſeries, order, or ſucceſſion. ſembling ſamphire, of a yellow colour, 
2 conſequence, or On. 1 a _ 2 ſo _— _ ſea about the 8 
SEOUENCE (of ſequentia, L. of ſeguor to fol- 1 aco, as to ſtop the age of ſhi 
K Jon) I * or a Kusslag or things unleſs carried by a briſſc 1 £ 5 
A in order, EP SERGE, a ſort of woollen Ruff for garments, S. 
Yi 2 a ſequel, or conclufion, &c. | 
| - $ ſet of cards of the ſame ſort, or colour. | SURGEANT (of fergent, F.) 1 an inferior | 
| SE/QUENCES, verſes anſwering to one an- officer of foot, or dragoons. 1 51 
other. 2 a learned lawyer, of the higheſt degree 5 
: SEQUENT, following. of the common law, 4 x 
To SEQUE'STER (of ſegueſtro, L. to put a 3 an officer in cities and corporations, who A 8 
thing into an indifferent perſon's hands) arreſts perſons for debt, &c. bs 8 
/ 1 to ſeparate a thing in controverſy from | SERGEANT at arms, an officer appointed 3 or 
the poſſeſſion of both parties. to attend the perſon of the king ; and alſo 4 
2 a widow is ſaid to ſequeſter, when ſhe to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, and A SE] 
diſclaims to meddle with the eſtate of to attend the lord high Reward, when he 7 : 
| ber deceaſed huſband, 5 fits in judgment upon a traitor, &c. . SE 
'S 3 to ſever, ſeparate, or put aſunder. SE'RGEANTSHIP, the office of a ſergeant, 3 n 
| | 4 to withdraw, or retire from the world. SERGEANTRY, a ſervice due to the king 72 | 0 
= SEQUESTRA/TION, 1 the ſeparating a by his tenants tenure. F E. 
4 thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion] SERIES, L. (of ſero, i. e. necto to hang, 3 
> of both parties, 8 or join together) 1 an order, a conca- BY SER 
2 the act of the ordinary diſpoſing of the tenation, a courſe, a train, a continue ia 
goods and chattels of a perſon deceaſed, ance, . | 4 SE'R 
„ whoſe eſtate no men will meddle with. 2 a row, or rank. | 1 1 
3 (in the time of the civil wars) a ſeizing 3 (in Algebra) a rank or progreſſion of 25 
on the eſtates of delinquents, for the uſe quantities increaſing, or decreaſing in ſome 5 89 8 
of the commonwealth. conſtant ratio, ſtill approaching nearer SEIR. 
4 the colietin?, or gathering the fruits of and nearer to ſome ſought value. ER 
a void benefice, for the uſe of the next | Infinire SERIES (in Algebra) certain pro- loy 
- incumbent. greſſions or ranks of quantities, conſtantly | 
SERA'GLIO, 1 the palace of an eaſtern approaching to, and if infinitely continued, FR 21 
prince. would be equal to v hat is enquired after; 70 5 
2 a place to keep concubines in. Ii TY 3 
SERAPH, or SERA'PHIM (of HD, Heb, | © FIT oF Kc. is a ſeries which EE Y 
to inflame) a ſpirit of the higheſt rank, or always conyerges, or approaches to the va- 2t 
order, in the hierarchy of angels. lue of a, and if infinitely continued, would 3 3 . 
SERA/PHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, of, per- be equal to it. | . 4 t 
raining to, or becoming ſeraphs, or ſera- SERIOUs (of ſerius, L. of ſerendo, i. e. aſe 3 
phims. | | ſerendo to aſſert) 1 ſober, or grave. 6 te 
SERA'SKIER, or SERA'SQUIER, a gene- 2 of importance, or weight, * 13 
1 ral among the Turks, 3 true, ſolid, ſincere. © I 8 tc 
4 SERA!'VITIAN are (ſo called from Sera- 4 in earneſt, | = 27 © 
| Vi!ia, a town in Italy, neer which it is | SERYPHIUM (of the iſland Seripbus, here + to 
| dug) a ſoit of waible with ſpots of an aſh- it abounds) ſea-wormwood. ; = 0 SE. 
0 colour. SERMON (of jermo, L. a diſcourſe) a diſs W 5 
i l SY/RCIL feathers (in Falconry) the pinions of courſe delivered from the pulpit. : 5 RV] 
a hawk's wings. SERON of almonds (in Traffic) the quantit7 who, 
SERE (in Falconcy) the yellow that is be- of 200 lb. weight, LY cc 
tween the beak and eyecs of an hawk. SEROQUS (of ſeroſus, L. of ſerum whey) of, F — RV] 
SEREIN, F. a dampiſh and unwholeſome | or pertainiog to the humour ſerum, or whey, 2 ute 
vapour that falls after ſun-ſet in hot coun- wateriſh. : WY 3 $2 
tries. ; SERPENT (of ſerpens, L. any creeping vere YN 4 the 
SEKENADE, F. niglit muſic, from a lover min) 1 any creeping vermin. | 5 divi 
to His miſtreſs, ; 2 an adder, a venomous Creatures 6 2 


SERENE (ot ſerenut, L. of reno to clear up) i 3 a fort of ſauib. 
ns 4 
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SER 
4 2 muſical inſtrument, 
a northern conſtellation. 


SERPENTA'RIA, L. (in Botany) dragon's 


wort, | 8 

SERPENTARIUS, L. a conſtellation in 
the northern hemiſphere, in form of a ſer- 

nt. i 

SERPENTARY wood, a fort of wood grow- 
ing in the Eaft Indies, which goes winding 
in and out. ; 

SERPENTI'GENOUS (of ſerpentigena, L. 
of ſerpens a ſerpent, and gigno to beget) in- 
gendered or bred of a ſerpent, 

SERPENTI/'GEROUS (of ſerpentiger, L. of 

| ſerpent a ſerpent, and gero to bear, or carry) 
bearing, or carrying ſerpents. 1 

SERPENTINE (of ſerpentinus, L. of ſerpens 
a ſerpent) of, or pertaining to a ſerpent, or 
winding about like a ſerpent, 

SERPENTINE line, a crooked winding line, 
cantinually incloſing itſelf, 

SERPEN TVNE fone, a ſort of marble ſpec- 
kled like a ſerpent's ſkin, 

SERPENTI/NE werſes, ſuch as begin and 
end with the ſame word. 

SE'RPHERA, G. (in Medicine) a medica - 
ment good to diſſol ve the ſtone in the blad- 
der. 

ERPIOO, L. (in Medicine) a tetter, or 
ring-worm. : 

SFRRA/TION (of ſerratio, L. of ſerra a 
ſaw) a ſawing, 

SURRATED leaves (in Botany) ſuch as are 
indented, or ſnipp'd about the edges into 
ſeveral acute ſegments reſembling the teeth 
of a ſaw, 

SERRIED (of ſerre, F.) cloſe, compact. 

SERVANT (of ſcrwus, L. of ſervo to fol- 
low) x a menial ſervant, a domeſtic in ge- 

neral, 
2 a word uſed by way of compliment, 
a lover, or admirer. 


To SERVE (of ſervo, L. of tpuu, G. to 


watch) 1 to be a ſervant to one, 
2 to do ſervice, or kindneſs, 
3 to bear arms, 
4 to worſhip, or fear, 
5 to be inſtead, or in the room. 
6 to be of ſome ule, to be uſeful, 
7 to preſent, or offer. 
8 to ſuffice, or be ſufficient for, 
9 to permit, or ſuffer, 
10 to execute, or perform, 

To SERVE à battery evell, to ſee that the 
guns play well, 

SERVE/TISTS, followers of Michael Servet, 
who, being an anti-trinitarian, was burnt 
at Geneva in the year 1553. 

SERVICE, 1 the condition of a ſervant, 

2 uſage, or uſe. 
3 good turn, or office. | | 

4 the employ of one that ſerves the king. 
5 divine ſervice, or the worſhip of God, 


SES 


| reſpect. : 
a word uſed by way of compliment, 

9 a berry, of a ſervice-tree, 

SE'RVICEABLE, 1 uſeful, or of uſe, 

2 officious. 

SE'RVILE (of ſervilis, L. of ſervus a ſervant) 

1 flaviſh, or pertaining to a ſervant, or 
bondage. 

2 mean, baſe, pitiful, ſorry. 

SE'RVITOR, or SE'RVITOUR (of ſervi- 
teur, F.) 1 poor univerſity ſcholars who 
attend others, 

2 a footman, a laquey, = 

SE'RVITUDE (of ſervitudo, L. of ſerous a 
ſervant) the ſtate or condition of a ſervant, 
or ſlave, 

SE'RUM, L.'1 whey, 

2 (in Phyũc) a thin tranſparent watery li- 
quor, ſomewhat faltiſh, which makes a 
confiderable part in the maſs of blood. 

SE'SAME, or SE'SAMUM, a white corn, 
or grain, growing in Turky, 

SESE'LIS, L. (in Botany) the herb hart- 

Wort. | 

SES, L. ſo much and half fo much, 
the whole of a thing and half more, 

SE'SQUI-dzplicate ratio (in Geometry, &c.) 
is when of two terms the greater con- 
tains the leſs twice, with half another 
over, as 50 and 20, | 

SESQUIA'LTERAL (of ſeſguialter contain= 

ing one and a half) fo much and the half. 

SESQUIA'LTERAL ratio (in Geometry) is 

a ratio between two lines, numbers, &c. 

where one contains the other once, with 

the addition of one half, as 6 and g. 

SESQUIA'LTER AL proportion (in Mufic) a 

triple meaſure of 3 notes, to 2 ſuch-like 
notes of common time, 

SESQUILIBRA, L. (of ſeſqui once and half, 
and 4ibra a pound) a pound and a half. 

SESQUIME'NS'!S, L. (of ſeſqui one and a 

ma and menſis a month) a month and a 

alf. 

SESQUITE'RTIAN proportion (in Mathe- 

matics) is when one quantity or number 
contains another once, and a third part of 

it more ; as, 6 8, 12 16, &c. 

SE'SSIL iS, L. a name given by phyſicians 

to a low flat tumour, or thoſe eruptions of 
the ſmall-pox, when they do not nſe well, 
and are indented at the top, 

SE'SSION (of i, L. of ſedeo to fit) a ſit- 

ting or meeting of a council, aſſizes, &c, 

SE/SSION (in Law) the fitting of juſtices in 

court upon commiſſions. 

General SESSIONS, or Quarter SESSIONS, 

the aſſizes that are held tour times a year, 
in all the counties of England, to deter- 
mine cauſes, either civil, or criminal, 

SESSION parliament, the tima from their 

firſt fitting til they ate either prorogued 
or diſſolved. 15 | 


6 a courſe at table. | 
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SESTERCE, an old Roman coin, in value 
about ſeven farthings Engliſh, | 
SET, adj. 1 put, or laid, 
2 fixed, or ſettled. 
3 preſcribed, made on purpoſe, 
4 bent, or reſolved, 
5 preſſed, or drove. 
6 furniſhed, or provided. 
SET, ſub. 1 game, as at cards. 
2 a compleat ſuit of any thing. 
3 a concert, 
4 a row, or rank. 
5 a company of men, &c. 
6 a plant of a tree, 
7a flip of an herb. 
To SET, 1 to put, lay, or place. 
2 to fix, or enchaſe, 
3 to compoſe, or put in form. 
4 to plant, or put into the earth, 
5 to fix, as a price. 
6 to nominate, or appoint. 
7 to regulate, or make right. 
$ to replace, as to ſet a bone, | 
© to rub on a hone, as to ſet a razor. 
10 to place, or diſtinguiſh, | 
11 to animate, or incite, | 
12 to write, or ſign, as to ſet one's hand to 
a thing. 
T3 to ga down, as the ſtars, &e. do. 
14 to ſpread, or publiſh, as to ſet a ſtory 
abroad, 


15 to hold up on end, or topſy-turvy, as 


to ſet a bell, | 
16 to go, or proceed, as to ſet forward. 
17 to bend, or apply, as to ſet one's heart 
| or mind upon a thing. 
18 to fit or equip, as to ſet out a fleet, &c, 


SETA/CEOUS (of ſeraceus, L. of ſeta a briſtle) 


briſtly, or full of briſtles. 8 
SETACEUM, L. (in Surgery) a ſeton, 


through the wound, that the humours 
may vent themſelves; for the ſame pur- 
poſe as iſſues. 

SE'TFOIL (of ſeptem ſeven, and. folia leaves, 
L.) the herb tormentil, or aſh- weed, ſo 
called from its having ſeven leaves. 


that Cain and Abel were created by two 


angels; and that Abel being killed, the ſu- 


preme power would have Seth made a pure 
original; with many other heterodox no- 
tions. 
S$YTVGEROUS (of ſetiger, L. of ſeta a 
brille, and gere to bear) bearing briſtles, 
SFr N, a ſort of iſſue in the neck, &c. 
SET OSE (of ſetoſus, L. of feta a btiſtle) full 
of briſtles. 
SETTER, 1 a ſpy. 


8 my. 


3 an ailociate of ſharpers to get them 


NN 
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which is made by taking up the fkin with | 
a needle, and drawing a ſkane of ſilk 


SETHIANS, certain hereticks, who held 


* * 


REIT 


SEV 

g a ſetting dog, 
SETTER. wort, the name of an herb. 
SETTING (in Aſtronomy) is the occultation 

of a ſtar, &c. or its ſinking below the ho- 


riaon. 

Acronical SE/TTING, is when a ſtar ſets 
when the ſun riſes. 

Coſmical SE TTING, is when the ſtar ſets 
with the ſun. | 

Heliacal SE/TTING, is when a ſtar is im- 
merged, and hid in the ſun's rays, 

SETTLE, a kind of couch, or wooden bench 
with a back to it. | 

To SE'TTLE, 1 to fix, or eſtabliſh, 

2 to calm, or pacify, * 
3 to regulate, to fix, or determine, 
4 to reſt, as liquors do, 

5 to fall to the bottom, 

6 to fix one's ſelf. 

SETTLEMENT, 1 ſettling, or ſediment; 
2 ſettling, or fixing. | 
3 eſtabli . 

4 the ſettling a rent or eſtate upon one, 
5 agreement, or bargain. 
6 a plantation. 

SE'TWAL, an herb. 3 

SEVEN, the number VII. or 7. 

SEVEN- fold, ſeven times as much. 

SEVENTEEN, the number XVII, or 17, 

SEVENT V, the number LXX, or 70. 

To SE “VER (of ſeparo, L. to divide) to put, 
ſeparate, or put aſunder. 

SEVERAL, adj. 1 divers, or more than one, 
2 particular, as, our ſeveral intereſts, 

3 different, or various, i 
4 divided, or parted. | 

SEUVERAL, ſub, particulars, or points, 

SEVERALLY, adv. 1 aſunder, or ſeparate, 
2 by divers ways, 

SE/VERANCE, a law word, uſed for fingling, 
or ſeparation, 

SE'VERANCE of corn, 1 the ſetting out 

the tithe from the reſt of the corn. 
2 the cutting or carrying it off from the 
ground, | 

SEVERE (of ſeverus, L. ſharp) 1 rigorous, 

hard, ſtern. 

2 extreme cold, 

3 grave, or auſtere, | 
4. exact, impartial. 

SEVE'RIANS, a ſect of heretics who con- 
demned marriage, and the eating of fleſh, 
ſo called from Severus biſhop of Antioch, 
their principal, EET 

SEVERITY, 1 roughneſs, ſharpneſs, 11g0- 

rouſneſs, | | 
2 gravity, ſtrictneſs, auſterity. , 

SE/VIL-ho/e, a hole at the lower end of 2 
horſe-bir, on the outſide of the line of the 
banquet. : 

SEVOCA!TION "of ſwocatio, L. of ſe, i. e. 
ſeor ſum apart, and voce to call) the calling 
aſide, or apart. 

SEVUZM, IL, tallow, ſuet. 


Tg 
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2 to drain, as to ſew a pond, i. e. to drain 
the war det e Ne 
SEWER, 1 an officer who comes in before 

the meat, and places it upon the table 

of a king, or nobleman. * | 
2 a ſhore, paſſage, or gutter to carry wa» 

ter, filth, &c, into the fea, or into a 
' river. q* ö , * ed „„ — 


A common SEWER, 1 a common hore, as 
tis vulgarly pronounced, or drain to Car- 


ty away water, filth, &. 

2 a proſtitute, or common whore, 
Commiſſioners of the SE WERS, perſons ap- 
pointed by act of parliament to ſee that 

canals, ditches, drains, and common- ſewers 

are kept in good order. Wy 

SE'WET, the kidney fat of beaſts. 

SEX (of ſexe, F.) the nature of male and fe- 
male, which diſtinguiſnes one from the 
other. e 

SEXAGE/NARY (of ſexagerarius, L. of 
ſerageni fixty) of, or belonging to the num- 
ber ſint x. 1 

SEXAGENARV, or SEXACE'SIMAL a- 
rithmetie, is that which proceeds by 60's, 
as the diviſion of circles, &c. into 60 de- 
gtees, each degree into 60 minutes, and 
each minute into 60 ſeconds. 

SEXAGENARY tables (in Aftronomy) are 
tables of proportional parts, ſhewing the 
product of two ſexagenaries, or ſexagenas, 
which are to be multiplied, or the quo- 
tient of two that are to be divided. 

SEXAGESIMA, L. (i, e. the ſixtieth) the 
ſecond ſunday before Lent, ſo called from 
its being about 60 days before Eaſter, 


SEXAGE/SIMALS, fractions whoſe deno- 


minators proceed in a ſexagenary. propor- 
tion, as >, FE Ss 215 0 hy 
and annys a year) 1 of fix years ſtanding. 
2 that is done every fixth year. | 
SEXTAIN, a ſtanza of fix verſes, 
SE'XTANT- (of ſeætant, L. the ſixth part © 
any thing) 1 (with Mathematicians) the 
Gth part of a circle, or an arch contain - 
ing bo degrees, 1 | 
2 an inſtrument uſed as a quadrant, that 
Hhath its limb divided into 60 degrees. 
SEXTILE (in Aftronomy} is an aſpect when 


two planets are 60 degrees diſtant, or the 


6th part of the zodiac. _ TE? 
SEXTON, a church officer, 
SEXTRY. See Veſtry. | 
SEXTUM, L. the title of the ſixth vo- 
lame of the canon law. | 
SEX TUPLE (of ſexruplus, L. of ſæ fix, and 
plus more) ſix- fold, or fix times as much. 
SGRA/FIT (of ſerafficiata, It.) a method of 
painting in black and white only, not in 
freſco, yet ſuch as will bear the weather, 
SHABB, a ſhabby fellow, 
SHA'BBY, 1 beggarly, mean, 


- a. 
3 baſe, pitiful, 


| SHACK, the liberty of winter paſturage 


SHA'CKLES, fetters to put upon malefaors 
in priſon, = e 2. 7 
SEH Ab, a ſea-fiſh, tg 
—_—_ 1 a place ſheltered from the ſun, 
Ef” > 


2 an ornament for a woman's head,  _ 
SHADE, of extuberance (in Aftronomy) the 

ſhadow made by the largeſt bunching out 
part of a globular body. 


| To SHADE, 1 to cover from the ſun beams, 


&. 

2 to uſe dark colours in printing, 
SHADOW, 1 darkneſs cauſed by a body op» 
poſed to the light, 

2 dark colours in painting, 

3 a place ſheltered from the ſun, &c, 

4 favor, or protection. | 

5 appearance, or outſide, 

6 mark, or fign. | 

7 type, or ſign of a thing to come. 
To SHADOW, 1 to ſhade, or cover from 

the ſun- beams, &c. AYR 

2 to mix dark colours in painting. 

3 to ſkreen, or cover, 

SHAFT, 1 a caſe fot arrows, 

2 the body of a pillar, 

3 the ſpite of a church. 

4 (among Miners) a round or ſquare hole 

like'a well, to give air into the mines, 


&c. 
SHAG, 1 a ſort of hairy ſtuff. 

2 a ſea- fowl. 1 8 
SHA GG ED, or SHA'GGY, x rough with 
hair, ; KL 

2 having long rough hair. 
SHA'GREEN (of chagrin, F.) 1 vexed, of 
out of humour. NE 

2 a fort of rougb-grained leather. 

To SHAKE, 1 to cauſe to move. 
2 t9 agitate, 25 | N 

3 to move to and fro violently, 

4 to quake, or tremble. 

5 (in Mufic) to trill, 
SHALL, the fign of the future tenſe. 
SHA'LLOP (of chaloupe, F.) a fmall veſſel, 
SHA'LLOW, adj. 1 not deep, Oe 

2 dull, empty, not penetrating, * 

dry, or inſipid, as a diſcoutle, Wigs 
A SHA'LLOW, ſub. a flat, or bank wheres 

on is but little water. 8 
SHALM, or SHA WM, a fort of muſical 

inſtrument. 3 | 
SHALLUOO'N, a fort of woollen ſtuff well 

known. . 
SHALO'T,a kind of onion uſed in ſauces, 

&Cc. 

SHAM, ſub. 2 a flam, or impoſition, 

2 a falle ſleeve. b 
SHAM, adj. pretended, falſe. 

To SAM one, to put a ttick upon ones 
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SHAMA DE (of cbamade, F.) a beat of a 
drum for a parley. 
SHA'MBLES, a butcher's ſtall. | 
SHAME, 1 an uneaſineſs of mind for having 
done ſome bad action. 
2 diſgrace, or diſhonour, 
3 baſhfulneſs, ſhamefacedneſs. 
To SHAME, 1 to diſgrace, or diſhonour. 
2 to make aſhamed.  - 
SHA MEFACED, modeſt, baſhful. 
SHA MEFUL, baſe, ugly, diſhoneſt, 
SHAMELESS, impudent, brazenfaced. 
SHAMO'Y (of chamois, F.) 1 kind of wild 
© "goat, 

2 Ramey leather, or the ſkin of a goat 
dreſſed. f 
SHAMPI'NNION (of champignon, F.) a kind 

of muſhroom. 
SHANK, 1 the leg, as of a man. 
2 the ſtem, as of a tobacco pipe, &æc. 
3 the ſtalk, as of a plant. 
4 the funnel, as of a chimney. 
SH ANKER (of cbancre, F.) a pocky fore, 
or ulcer. 
SHAPE, 1 figure, or form. 
2 ſtature, or proportion. 
To SHAPE, 1 to form, or proportion. 
2 to ſteer, or direct. 
SHA'PELESS, without ſhape, deformed. 
SHA/POURNET (a dim. of chaperon,. F. 
a hood) a little hood, , | 
SHARD, a broken piece of a tile, or other 
- earthen veſſel, 
SHARE, 1 part, or portion, 
2 a plough- iron. 
3 a man's yard, 
' 4 the groin, 
SHARE-zvort, the name of an herb: 
To SHARE, 1 to divide into ſhares, 
2 to make partaker of, 
SHARK, 1 a greedy fort of ſea-fiſh, 


2 a ſbarking fellow, or one that lives upon ' 


the catch, 


Jo SHARK up and dozon, to go ſharking or 


coſening about. 
SHARP, adj. 1 keen, that cuts well. 
2 ſhrill, or high, as a voice. 
3 quick, or piercing, as the ſight. 
4 quick, or ſubtile. 
cunning, or ingenuous. 
ſmart, or acrimonious, 
7 ſour, as in taſte, 
$ acute, or violent, as a diſeaſe, or pain. 
9 keen, or hungry. 
10 bloody, or cruel, 
11 ſevere, or rigorous, 
12 biting, as in words. s 
Io be SHARP, I to eat with a good ſto- 
mach. | 
2 to be ſevere upon one. 

A SHARP, ſub, (in Muſic) a kind of arti- 
ficial note. | 

To SHARP, to cheat, or fraud, 

To SHARPEN, 1 to make more ſharp, 

2 fo whet, as the ſtomach, 


{ 


SHE 


SHA'RPENING corn, corn given to thy 


ſmith for ſharpening huſbandry tools. 

SHARPER, 1 a cunning — | 
2 a rook, a cheat. | 

SHA/RPLY, 1 ſmartly, wittily. 


2 ſeverely, 
SHASH, 1 the linnen of which the turbant 
15 made, 


2 a girdle of filk, &c. worn about the 
waſte to tie night gowns, &c. 
3 an ornament worn by military officers. 
To SHA/T TER, to ſhake, or — to pieces 
to damnify or impair, . 
SHA'T TER -bratned, or SHA'TTER-pated, 
ſcarce compos mentis, crazy-headed, * 
brained, confuſed, acting without thought, 
To SHAVE, 1 to ſhear, or pare, 
2 to trim, or barb, | 
» a ſhaven prieſt 
has his head ſhaved, JT 
SHA/VER, 31 a barber, or tonſor, | 
2 a cunning ſhaver, or crafty fellow, 
SHEAF, 1 a bundle of corn upon the haulm, 
2 a bundle of arrows. 


To SHEAF, to bind up corn into ſhea 


To SHEAR, to cut off with ſhears, : 

SHEARD, a fragment. | 

SHEA/RER, one who ſhears ſheep, 

SHEA'/R-man, one that ſhears cloth, 

SHEARS, 1 a fort of large ſciſſars. 

2 two poles ſet up, and ſeized acroſs each 
other, near the top, uſed to boiſt up 
any great weight. | 

SHEATH, 1 a caſe for a knife, 

2 a ſcabbard for a ſword, 

To SHEATHE, 1 to put up a ſword into its 

ſcabbard. 

2 to plunge, or inforce. 

To SHEATHE @ ſbip, to caſe the bottom 
of it with thin boards, &c. to keep out 
the ſouthern worms. 

SHEATH-#/>, an Indian ſhellfiſh, fo cal- 
led from its ſhell reſembling a ſheath, 
SHED, a little houſe adjoining to- a great 

one, 

To SHED, to ſpill, or pour out, 

SHEEP, an animal well known, 

SHEE'/PISH, filly, ſimple, faint-hearted, 

SHEEP-cote, or SHEEP- fold, a place to put 
ſheep in. ; | 

SHEEP-book, a ſhepherd's crook, or a ſtaff 
having an iron crook at the end of it. 

To SHEER, a ſhip is ſaid to ſheer, when ſhe 
is not ſteered ſteadily. | 

SHEET, 1 a great piece of linen to lay up - 

on a bed, | 

2 apiece of paper as it is made, uncut. 

SHE'KLE (Op-, Heb.) a Jewiſh coin, of 
2bout 2 8. 6 d. ſterling. 

SHELF, 1 a board faſtened againſt a wall, 

&c, to lay things upon. 
2 the till of a printing- preſs. | 
3 a ſhallow, or heap of ſand in the ſea, 
—— (wich 


SHI 


& (with Miners) that hard ſurface or coat 
of the earth, which lies under the mould, 
uſually about a foot deep. 

SHELL, 1 the cruſtaceous coverings of fiſhes. 

2 the huſk, or woody cover of nuts, fruit, 
&c. 

3 a bomb. 

To SHELL, to take the huſks, or cover off. 
SHE'LTER, 1 a ſafe place againſt ill wea- 


ther, 
2 refuge, ſanctuary, or protection. 
3 lodging. | 


To SHE'LTER, I to receive a perſon into 
one's houſe. | 
2 to defend, or protect. 

SHE'/LVING, adj. ſloping, or ſlanting. 

SHELVING, ſub. ſlope, or declivity. 

SHEPHERD, a keeper of ſheep. 

SHE/'PHERDESS, a female keeper of ſheep. 

SHE'RBET, 1 a ſort of pleaſant drink uſed 

in Turky. 

2 the compoſition of punch before the in- 
fuſion of the brandy, rum, &. 
SHE RIFF, the chief officer of a county, &c. 

SHE'RIFFALTY, the being a ſheriff, 

SHERIFFWICK, the juriſdiction of a ſhe- 
riff, 

SHE RRV, a fort of wine, brought from 
Xeres, a town in Andaluſia in Spain. 

SHEW, 1 appearance, pretence, or colour, 
2 ſpectacle, or public ſight, 

3 parade, or oftentation, 
4 figure, or appearance. 
To SHEW, 1 to let ſee, or expoſe to one's 
fight, 
2 to diſcover, or point out. 
3 to prove, or make appear. 
4 to teach, or inſtru. 
5 to publiſh, or make known, 
6 to declare, or repreſent. 
7 to appear, or look. 
8 to make a ſhew as if. 

SHUBBOLETH (D., Heb. i. e. an ear 
of corn) a criterion by which the Gileadites 
diſtinguiſhed the Ephraimites, by their pro- 
nouncing ſ for ſþ.* 

SHIELD, 1 a buckler, 

2 defence, or protection. 

To SHIELD, to defend, or protect. 

To SHIEVE, to fall aſtern. 

SHIFT, 1 a ſhirt, or a ſmock, 

2 after-game, remedy, or expedient, 
3 ſubterfuge, or evaſion, 
To SHIFT, 1 to change, or alter. 
2 to tranſport, or carry. 
3 to dodge, uſe ſhifts, or evaſions. 
4 to change one's lodgings. Shs 
5 to change, or tack about, as the wind, 
6 to ſhun, or avoid. 

SHI'FTER, a fellow acquainted with, or 
2 practiſes all kinds of ſhifts and ſubtle 
tricks. | 

SHVLLING, a well known filver coin, in 
value 12 d. 


SHULLING Scorch, in value 1 penny. 


SHO 

| SHVLOH , Heb. of T., he ſent) a 

name appropriated by divines to. our Loi 

and Saviour Jeſus Chrift, 

SHIN, the forepart of the leg. ; 

SHIN-bbone, the large bone between the knee 
and foot. 

To SHINE, 1 to caſt a light, or brightneſs, 

to be bright, | | 

2 to appear glorious, ſpoken of wit, vir- 

| tue, &c. 

3 to be great, or famous. 
SHINGLES, 1 laths, or pieces of wood uſed 
to cover houſes, ſteeples, &c. 
2 (in Phyfic) a diſeaſe, a fort of St. An- 
thony's fire, or ſpreading inflammation, 

SHIP, a general name for all ſea-veſlels. 

E ge” the periſhing of a ſhip at 
ea. 

SHI/PWRIGHT, a ſhip-carpenter, or ſhip- 
builder. | 

SHIRE, a county, province, or divifion of 
land, of which there are in England, pro- 
perly ſo called, 40, in Scotland 24, and in 
Wales 12, 

SHIRK. See Shark, 

SHIRT, a man's ſhift, 

To SHITE, to diſcharge the belly, to eaſe 
nature, , 

SHIT-fire, the Spaniſh cacafuego, a hector- 
ing blade, 

SHUTTLE, or SHUTTLE-headed, fickle, 
inconſtant, 

SHUT TLE-cock, or SHU'TTLE-cock, a cork: 
ſtuck with feathers, to be bandied to and 
fro with battledores, | 

SHUVER, 1 a piece, or cleft of wood. 

2 the little round wheel, in which the 
rope of a block, or pulley runs, 

To SHI/VER, 1 to break in pieces. 

2 to quake for cold, 
SHOAD (with Tin-miners) ſuch fragments 
of ore, as by rains, currents of water, 
&c. are torn off from the load or vein of 
ore. | 

To SHOAR, See To fbore, 

SHOCK, 1 encounter, brunt, or fight. 

2 a heap of ſheaves, 
3 a fright. 


againſt, | 
2 to terrify, or affright, 
SHOE, a covering for the foot. 
To SHOE, to put on ſhoes. | 
SHOLE, 1 a ſhallow, or place whereon there 
is but little water, 
2 a company of fiſhes, 
SHOOT, 1 a bud, or ſprig, 
2 a great pig. 
3 a ſhooting with an arm. 
4 (in Hunting) a young boars 


To SHOOT, 1 to grow, as plants, &c. do, 


in the ſpring. | * 
2 to fly ſwiftly, as lightning does. 


3 to fall down, as a meteor does. 
H h h 2 4 £9 
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To SHOCK, 1 to claſh with, or knock 


0 
x 
. 
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F SHO 
& co run ſwiftly forward. 
5 to twitch, as a pricking pain Joes, 
6 to ſtand out, as a cape, or head- land 
does. 
7 to caſt forth, or diſcharge ſhot out of a 
gun, or an arrow out of a bow, | 
8 to make freight with a plane. 
9 to wound, or hurt, 


10 to empty, as corn out of a fack, &c. 


31'to paſs, or go through, as to ſhoot the 
bridge. 

12 to cut down with a ſhot, as to ſhoot the 
maſt by the board. 

SHOO'TING Bic (with Printers) a piece 
of wood uſed in the locking up pages in che 
chace or wooden frame, 

SHOP, an office for ſelling wares, 

SHOP- 1; Her, one that pretends to cheapen, 
and ſteals wares. 

SHO RAGE, a duty paid for goods brought 
on ſhore, 

SHORE, 1 the ſea-fide, 

2 a ſewer ; which ſee, 

3 a prop, or counterfort. 

To SHORE wp, 1 to ſupport with props. 

2 to help, or ſupport. 

SHO'RLING, the fell, or ſkin of a ſhorn 
ſheep. 

SHORN, ſheared, or clipp'd off. 

SHORT, 1 not long i in extent of place, 

2 not long in duration, 

3 ſuccinct, brief, cloſe. 

4 compendious. 

s blunt with one. 

SHOR T- hard, tachygraphy. 

SHORT. -fightcd, 1 that cannot fee at a di- 

ſtance, 

2 that has no forecaſt. 

To SHORTEN, 1 to make ſhorter. 

2 to grow Rorter. 

SHOT, ſub. 1 a bullet, &c. 

2 reach, as within cannon-ſhot. 

3 ſcot, or reckoning. 

SHOT, adj. wounded, or hurt with a ſhot, 

&C. 

SHO'TTEN (of ſcbutten, Du. to pour out) 

1 ſpawned, or having ſpent or ſhot the 

roe, as fiſhes, 

2 curdled, cr turned to cures and whey. 
To SHOVE, to puſh, or thruſt. 
SHOVEL, an inftrument uſed by huſband- 

men. 

SHO'VELER, a pelican, a bird, 

SHOULD ER, that part of a body that joins 
the arm to it. 

To SHOULDER, 1 to lay on the ſhoulder. 

2 to joſtle with the ſhoulder, 
SHOU!'LDER-!ade, a bone of the ſhoulder, 


of a triangular figure, covering the hind 


part of the ribs. 
SHOU!/LDER of an arrow (with Archers) 
that part of the head of it that a man 
may feel with his fingers, before it comes 
to the point. 


SHR 


 SHOU'LDER V/ a baſtion (in Fortification) 
that place of it where the face _ flank 
meet. 

SHOU'LDER fia bt (with F urier) a diſeaſe, 
or hurt in horſes, when the pitch or point 
of the ſhoulder is diſplaced, 


4 SEOU/LDER - ſplaiting, or SHOULDER - 


torn (with Farriers) a hurt which happens 
to a_ horſe by ſome dangerous ſlip, ſo that 
the ſhoulder parts from the breaſt. 

SHOU/LDERING (in Fortification) 1 a re- 


fide, whether made of heaps of th, 
gabions, or faſcines. 

2 a ſquare orillon made in the baſtion near 
the ſhoulder, to cover the Saen of the 
caſement. 


SHOULDERINOG piece (in Carpentry) a 


bracket, 
SHOUT, a goene cry, an acclamation, a loud 
hn. 


To SHOUT, to ſet up a loud huzza. 


SHOM ER, 1 a ſudden diſtillation of rain. 
2 a great vuraber, as a ſhower of arrows, 


To SHOWER, x to rain faſt. 


2 to pour thick, 
SHOW'RY, rainy, apt, or inclinable to 12 
duce ſhowers. 
To SHREAD, or to SHRED, to cut ſmall, 
SHREW, a ſcold, or a brawling contentious 
woman, 
SHREW-mouſe, a kind of field-mouſe, 
SHREWD, 1 ſubtile, or cunning, 
2 ſmart, or witty, EX 
3 tickliſh, or delicate. 
4 ill, or villainous. 
5 tough, or hard. 
SHRIEK, a.cry, or ſcream. 
To SHRIEK, 1 to cry, or ſcream out, 
2 (in Hunting) to cry, or make a noiſe, as 
a badger does at rutting time, 


j SHRILL, a ſharp, acute ſound, 


SHRIMP, 1 a ſmall ſea- fiſn. 
2 a little fellow, a dwarf, 
SHRINE, 1 the caſe that contains the boty 
or relicks of a ſaint. 
2 the place where prayers and oblations are 
made to a ſaint, 
To SHRINK, 1 to diminiſh, or make leſs. 
2 to contract, or leſſen in length or breadth, 
3 to grow leſs. 
4 to qualce, or tremble. 
To SHRIVE, 1, to make a conſults to 4 
prieft, 
| 2 to hear ſuch confeſſion, 
SHROVE-2ige, i. e. ſhriving-tide, ſo called 
becauſe our anceſtors were wont to g0 to 
ſhrive, i. e. to confeſs. 
SHROVE- Tueſday, the day before Lent. 
SHROWD, 1 a garment to lap a dead bo- 
dy in. 
2 a ſhelter, or cover, 


| 


To 


trenchment oppoſed to the enemy's, -or 
a work caſt up for a defence on one 
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To SHROWD,, 1 e cover a dead body iE 


a ſhrowd.- þ 
2 to protect, or ſhelter, 
SHRUB, 1 a little tree. | 
2 2 ſhrimp, or dwarf, 2 
To SHRUB, to eudgel, or beat. 
SHRU/BBY, full of ſhrubs. 
To SHRUG, to ſhrink up the ſhoulders; 
SHRUNK. x contracted.” SD. 
2 oppreſſed, ox overcharged, 
To $HUDDER, do thiver, or tremble, - 
To SHU'FFLE, 1 to mix the cards in any 
game. | 4 
2 to ſhift, or put off. I 
To SHUN, to avoid, or keep off from. 
To SHUT, 1 to cloſe, as a door, 
2 to join, 2s to ſhut two pieces of red-hot 
iron together, Mg | 
3 to fell together, | 
SHU/TT4.H, 13 a weaver's tool, | 
2 a giddy-headed fellow, 
SHY, 1 reſerved, or coy. 
2 wary: . | 
SIAL 1SMOS, G. (of o4ax0g ſpittle) a ſali- 
vation. 7 55 
SIBILA*TION (of /i%:/atio, L. of fibilo to 
hits) a hifling. | ' BYE 
SIBYL (of riennNa, G. of ce, i. e. Oe 
gon the council of God) a propheteſs, or 
woman divinely inſpired, ” 
SI'CCITY (of feccrtas, L. of ficeus dry) dry- 
neſs. | 
S. CE point (of ſex, L. fix) the number fix 
upon the fides of dice. 
SICK, 1 indiſpoſed, or out of order. 
2 weary, or tired of. 
To S KEN, to fall tick. 
SICKLE, a kind of hook for reaping corn. 
SI'CKLY, 1 infirm, or indiſpoſed in body. 
2 of a crazy temperament. 
SICKNESS, diſeaſe, malady, or indiſpoſi- 
tion. ; | 
SIDE, 1 the flank, 
2 half of an animal body, 
3 part of any thing, 
4 party. 
5 line of conſanguinity. 
6 a page of a book. 
7 part, or behalf. | 
SIDELAYS (in Hunting) dogs that are let 
flip at a deer as he paſſes. q 
SI'DER. See Cyder. | 
SIDERA/TION (of fideratio, L. of fideror 
to be blaſted) 1 the blaſting in trees with 
an eaſtern wind, or with exceſſive heat. 
2 being ſuddenly benumned, or deprived 
of the uſe of one's limbs. 
3 (in Surgery) a mortification. 4/4 
SIDERIAL; or SIDE/RIAN (of fidereus, L. 
of fidus a ſtar) 1 of, or like ſtars, tare 
ry, ſhining, bright, | 
2 hich, heavenly, | | 
DIDEKIAL year (in Aſtronomy) the- ſpace of | 


ume whercin the ſan, going from one fixed | 


SIG 


ſtar, returns to the ſame ſtar again, which 
conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, and very 
near Io minutes, 


\ SIDERITES, G. (of o:dvgo iron) 1 the 


herb iron-wort, or wall-horehound 
2 the load-ſtone, 
SU/PDEROMANCY (of cini, G. 
of o:3ngog iron, and a, divination) a 
divination performed by red-hot iron, upon 
| which they laid an odd number of ſtraws, 
and obſerved what figures, bendings, ſpark. 
lings, &c. they made in burning. 
SI'DESMAN, an aſſiſtant to a church- warden. 
SIDES of a born-work (in Fortification) are 


the ramparts and parapets, which incloſe 


them on the right and left from the gorge 
to the head, 

SIEGE, F. 1 the fitting or encampment of 
an army round a place, with a defign to 
take it; either by diſtreſs or famine, or 

by main force, as by trenches, attacks, 
&c, ; 

2 A purging Kool, 

SIEVE, an inſtrument for ſeparating the 
groſſer part of any thing from the finer. 
To SIFT, 1 to ſeparate the finer part of 

any thing from the groſſer by a ſieve. 
2 to pump, or. ſound. 
to ſcan, or examine. 

To SIGH, to fetch breath deeply, by reaſon 
of ſome trouble of mind, or ſome diſeaſe 
of the body. 

SIGHT, 1 one of the five ſenſes, or facul - 

ties of the ſoul. X 
2 the act, or faculty of ſeeing. 
3 the organs of fight, the eyes, 
4 ſhew, or ſpectacle. 
5 proſpect, or appearance. 

SGHTLBSS, blind, without fight. 

SI/'GHTLY, comely, ſeemly. 

SIGHTS (in Mathematics) two thin pieces of 
braſs on the ends of an index of a theodo- 
lite, &c, for the juſt direction of the index 

to the line of the object. 


SI'GIL (of figillum, L. a dim. of fignum a 


ſeal) a charm to be worn for the curing of 
diſeaſes, averting croſs accidents, injuries, 
&c. 

SIGN (of fgnum, L. of ſeco to cut, or carve) 
1 token, or mark. 
2 a hint, 
3 footſtep, or trace. 
4 repreſentation. | : 
5 a device hung out at a publick houſe, or 

tho | 


SIGN 234 the ſetting one's hand and 
ſeal to a writing. 
To SIGN, 1 to put a ſeal, or ſet a mark to 
any writing, ED 
2 to engage, or imbark in a buſineſs, 
3 to make ſigns, | 
SI'GNAL, adj. great, remarkable. 
SI'GNAL, ſub. (of Sgnum, L. a fign) a fign, 
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"To SYGNALIZE (of fgnaler, F.) to make, 
SI'GNATURE (of ſignatura, L. of fignum a 


SIL 
or token given for the doing, or knowing 
of ſomething, 


or render famous by ſome notable action. 


ſeal) 1 one's hand ſet to a writing. 

2 (in Phyſics) the reſemblance that a plant 
or mineral bears to a man's body, or any 
part of it. 

3 (with Printers) ſome letter of the alpha- 
bet ſet at the bottom of every ſheet, to 
direct to the order of placing them in a 

SI'GNET, a ſeal ſet in a ring. 

The privy SI'GNET, one of the king's ſeals, 
wherewith his private letters, &c. are 
ſealed, 

Clerk of the SUGNET, an officer who con- 
ſtantly attends upon the principal ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate, that has the cuſtody of the pri- 
vy ſignet. | 

SI!GNIFER, L. (of fignum a ſtandard, and 

fero to bear) 1 one who carries the co- 
lours, a ſtandard- bearer. 

2 (in Aſtronomy) the circle of the zodiac, 
ſo called from its bearing, or having the 

12 ſigns. | 


SIGNIFICANCE, or SIGNUFICANCY, 


emphaſis, or energy. 

SIGNVFICANT (of fignificans, L. of fig- 
zum a ſign, and facio to make) expreſſive, 
or emphatical. | 

SIGNIFICA/TION, ſenſe, or meaning. 

To SI'GN:FY (of fignifico, L. of fignum a 
ſign; and facio, to make) x to mean, 
or imply. 

2 to notify, or declare, 
3 to notify in courſe of law. 
4 to preſage, or be the ſign of. 

SIGNS 1 (in Algebra) are certain marks or 
characters uſed to ſhorten or contract al- 
gebraical computations, as ＋ fignifies 
more, the ſign of addition; — ſignifies 
leſs, the ſign of ſubtraction; x ſignifies 
into, or with, the fign of multiplication 
— fignifies by, the fign of diviſion ; 
and —_ fignifies equal, the ſign of equa- 
lity, or equation, 

2 (in Aſtronomy) a twelfth part of the 
ecliptic, or zodiac, or a portion - c6n- 
taining 30 degrees of it. 

3 (in Muſic) notes, marks, or characters, 
of which there are more than 50. 

SILENCE (of ſilentium, L. of leo to hold 
his peace) peace, ceſſation of noiſe, or of 
ſpeaking. 

To SILENCE, 1 to impoſe, or command 
ſilence. | 

2 to put to a non-plus. 
to ſuſpend a clergyman; 

SILENT (of „lens, L. of fileo to hold his 
peace) I that holds his peace. 


SIM 


3 inſenſible, or imperceptible, = 
SILE'NTIARY, a gentleman-uſher, who 

ſees to it that filence or good order is kept 
in a court, or elſe-where, _ 
SILV'CIOUS (of cin, L. of flex a flint. 
SILIGINO'SE C pins to flint, fling. 

of filginoſus, L. of fplipo 

wheat) made 2 Re — | * 
SILIQUA, L. 1 the huſk, cod, or ſhell of 
a bean, pea, &c. 


of gold and filver, 
3 the herb called fenugreek. 
agen a kind of weaving thread or yarn ſpun 
y worms, 

SV'LKEN, made of filk. 

SILK-glaſs, a curious plant growing in Vir- 

ginia, that has very thin and fibrous leaves, 

of which a ſort of ſtuff is made, which 
| has a gloſs like filk, and cordage much 

better than that of hemp or flax, both for 
ſtrength and continuance, 

SILK -throwſler, a tradeſman, or mechanic, 

who winds or throws the filk, in order to 

render it fit for uſe, 

SILL, the threſhold of a door. 

SI'LLABUB, or SI'LLIBUB, 1 2 liquor 
made by mixing milk with cyder, ſugar, 
ſpice, &c, 

2 a florid, frothy, and empty diſcourſe. 

SPTLLON, F. (in Fortification) an elevation 
of earth made in the middle of a moat, 
to fortify it, when too broad; the ſame as 
envelope, | 

SI'LLY, 1 ſimple, fooliſh, ridiculous. 

2 of no value. 

SILVER, 1 a metal next in value to gold. 
2 ſilver coin. 

SI'LVERED, done over with filver, 

SI/LVER-fear, litharge of filver, generally 
called litharge of gold. 

SI'LVER-ſmith, an artiſan who makes ſilver 
veſſels, | 

SI'ILVER-eveed, the herb white tanſy. 

SILVE'STRIS, a grain uſed in dying ſcarlet. 

SIMA/R, or SIMARR (of fimare, F.) a 
woman's gown with long ſleeves. 

SI'MILAR (of fimilaris, L. of , Heb. 2 

reſemblance) 1 like in aſpect, or form. 
2 alſo in nature, temper, or condition. 
or any other way. 

SUMILAR arches of a circle (with Geome» 
tricians) ſuch arches as are like parts of the 
whole circumference, ; 

SI'MILAR bodies (in Philoſophy) ſuch bodies 
as have their component particles of the 
ſame kind and nature one with another. 

SI'MILAR diſeaſe (with Phyſicians) a diſeaſe 
of ſome ſimple ſolid part of the bady 3 48 
of a fibre, in regard to its tenſion or flacct- 
dity, &c. 

SI'MILAR figures (in Geometry) are ſuch fi- 
gures, whole angles are reſpeRively e 


2 huſht, peaceful, without noiſe; 


2 a weight, called a caract, uſed by finers 


whic 
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and the ſides comprehending the angles of | 


ual rtion. BD. 

5 K 
thoſe numbers which may be ranged in the 
form of ſimila 3 the Fw — 
which are proporti 5 as 12 48 3 
gr the des of 12 are 6 and 2, and the 

 fides of 48 are 12 and 4. | 

IMIL AR polygons (in Geometry) are ſuch 
2s have their 0 1 ſeverally equal, and 
the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 

SIMILAR ſegments of à circle, are ſuch as 

contain equal angles. : 

SIMILAR ſolid numbers (with Arithmeti- 
cians) are ſuch numbers whoſe little - cubes 
may be ſo rank'd as to form fimilar and 
rectangular parallelopipeds. 

SIMILAR triangles (in Trigonometry) are 
ſuch as have all their three angles reſpective- 
ly equal to each other, 

SIMILAR 1ight (in Optics) are ſuch whoſe 
rays are equally refrangible, 

SIMILAR ſections (in Conics) are ſuch whoſe 
diameters make equal angles with their or- 
dinates. i 8 k 

ASI'MILE 3, 1 a fimilitude, or compari- 

ſon, "T7 
2 an example, | 3 
SIMI'LITUDE (of fimilitudo, L. of fimilis 
alike) x likeneſs, or reſemblance, 
2 a ſimile, or compariſon, =_ 

SIMILITU!DINARY, of, pertaining to, or 
expreſſed by way of fimilitude, 

SIMITAR, or SCI'MITAR, a kind of 
broad-ſword uſed by the Turks, 

SIMNEL, a ſort of bun, or cake. 

To SIMON, to glue, or join with maſtic. 

SIMONVACAL, of, belonging to, or done 
by ſimony. : 


SIMO'NIAC, or SUMONIST, one guilty of | 


ſimony. 

SIMONY (of fmonia, L. of Simon Magus, 
who thought to purchaſe the gift of the 
Holy Ghoſt with money) the making a 
trade of ſpiritual things; as the buying or 
ſelling of ſpiritual livings, &c. 


Jo SYMPER, 1 to ſmile, or look pleaſant, 


2 to begin to boil, as the pot does. 
SIMPLE (of ſimplex, L. i. e. fine plica with- 
out a fold) 1 fingle, of one fort, with- 
out any thing in it, unmixed, uncom- 
pounded, 5 BY 
2 ſingle, not double. i 
3 innocent, harmleſs, without diſguiſe, 
4 homely, or homeſpun, mean, ordinary. 
5 filly, fooliſh, | 
SIMPLE quantities (in Algebra) are ſuch as 
conſiſt of no more parts than one, connected 
by the figns ＋ more, and — leſs. 
SIMPLE problem (in Mathematics) is that 
which is capable but of one ſolution, 
SUMPLE leaf (with Botaniſts) is that which 
is not divided to the middle in ſeveral 


- 
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parts, each reſembling a leaf itſelf, as in 
the dock, &c, . a 
SIMPLE nouns (with Grammarians) are the 
ſame as Primitive neuns ; which ſee. 
SI'MPLE <vound (with Surgeons) is that which 
only opens the fleſh, and has no other eir- 
cumſtances attending it, 
SI'MPLE tenaille, or SYNGLE tenaille (in 
Fortification) a work whoſe head or front 
conſiſts of two faces, which make one re- 
entering angle. 
SIMPLE, ſub. 1 _ fort of people. 
2 (in the plural number) phyſical herbs, + 
SI'MPLEFYING (in Ecclefiaftical Affairs) is 
the diſpenſing of a miniſter from his reſi- 
dence, and taking away the cure of ſouls 
from a benefice, 
SI'MPLENESS, ſillineſs, fooliſhneſs. 
SI'MPLER, or SI/'MPLIST, one that has 
{kill in, or that gathers ſimples, or herbs. 
SUYMPLETON, a ſimple, or filly perſon. 
SIMPLICITY (of fimplicitas, L. of ſimplex 
ſincere) 1 plainneſs, openneſs, plain 
dealing, downright honeſty, 
2 fillineſs, fooliſhneſs. | 
3 (in Metaphyſics) is an indiviſible unity, 
and is etther abſolute or limited, 
SIMPLICITY abſolute, is when a thing is 
indi viſible independently, which is the 
property of God himſelf, 
SIMPLVCITY limited, is when any thing is 


ſome external being. 
SIMPLY, x fillily, fooliſhly, 

2 out of countenance, 

3 poorly, or meanly. 

SIMULA'/CRE (of fimulacrum, L. of fimulo 
to reſemble) 1 a reſemblance, a repre- 
ſentation, a figure. 

2 a phantom, a ghoſt, 
3 a picture, a ſtatue, : 
SIMULA'TION (of fimulatio, L. of fimulo 
to feign) a counterfeiting, a diſſembling, a 
colour, a diſguife, a pretence. 
SIN, 1 a tranſgreſſion of the divine law. 
2 a fault, or crime. 
To SIN, 1 to tranſgreſs God's law, 
2 to commit a fault. 
SINA/PISM (of finapiſmus, L. of ſinape mu- 


muſtard to raiſe bliſters, or wheals upon 
the fin, I 
SINCE, 1 from, or after that time, 
2 whereas, ſeeing that. 
SINCERE (of /incerus, L. of fine without, 
and cera wax) without mixture, neat, pure. 
2 open, free, ingenuous, plain, down-right, 
without artifice. 
SINCERIT V, integrity, uprightneſs, can- 
dour. 1 * 
SPINCIPUT, L. the forepart of the head. 
SUNDON, G. (of 1D, Heb. ſattin) 1 very 
fine linen, as cambrick, lawn, &c. - 
A (in 


really indiviſible, but yet that depends upon 


ſtard- ſeed) a ſalve or medicine made of 


—— 
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SIN 
2 (in Surgery) a little round piece of linen, 
uſed in drefling a wound, after trepaning. 

SINE, or Right SINE (in Geometry) is a 
right-line drawn from one end of an arch, 

perpendicular upon the diameter, or it is 
half the chord of twice the arch; as the 
right line Dd, is the right fine of the arch 
DEB. See fig. 15. . BIN 

SINE complement (in Geometry) is the fine 
of what the arch or angle wants of go de- 
grees ; as De is the fine complement of the 
arch DEB. See fig. 1 5 

Verſed SINE of an arch (in Geometry) is an 

arch, or angle leſs than go degrees, being 
that part of the diameter, which is com- 
prehended between the arch and the Tight 
fine; as dB is the verſed fine of the arch 
DEB. See fig. 15. e 

SINE 2, L. without. | 

SINE-cure, a benefice without eure of ſouls, 

SI'NEW, 1 a nerve. EG 
2 ſtrength, or ſupport. 

SI'NEW-ſbrinking, a diſeaſe in cattle, 

SI'NEWY, full of finews, nervous. 

SINFUL, 1 criminal, guilty. 
2 impious, wicked. 

To SING, tr to make melody with the voice. 
2 a poetical word for, to praiſe, 

To SINGE, to ſcorch, or burn lightly. 

SINGLE, 1 ſimple, or alone. 

2 unmarried, 
that ſtands alone, or not near another, 

SINGLE-hearted, true, honeſt, ſincere. | 

SI'NGLE, ſub. the tail of a deer, 

SINGLE excentricity (with Aſtronomers) is 
the diſtance between the centre and the fo- 
eus of the ellipſis, or between the ſun and 
the excentric. 


SINGULAR (of fingularts, L. ſingle) 1 ſingle, 


one alone, one and no more, 

2 peculiar, extraordinary, matchleſs, un- 
ee either in a good or bad ſenſe. 
3 ſpecial, particular. 

4 odd, that affects ſingularity, 

SINGULA/RITY (of fingularitas, L. of 
Angularis ſingle) 1 the being fingular, 
or but one. 

2 uncommonneſs, excellency, 

3 an affected way of being particular. 

To SYUNGULARIZE, to diſtinguiſh. 
SA ER, L. (of finiftra the left hand) 

I that is on the left-hand, e 4 

2 unlawful, or illegal. 

3 unlucky, unfortunate, 

4 untoward, aukward. 

SINK, 1 a drain to carry away the waters of 
a kitchen, 

2 a place to waſh diſhes in, &c. h 
3 the dregs, as the ſmk of the people. 
To SINK, 1 to plunge to the bottom, 

2 to deſtroy, or undo. 

3 to keep part of a ſum of money. 

4 to go to the bottom. 

5 to blot, or let the ink through 
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7 to lower, or fail, as courage. 
8 to bend, as to fink under 4 burden. a 

9 to fall ſhort, or not come up to. 

10 to periſh, or be undonnee. 
SI'NLESS, free from, or without ſin. 
SI'NNER,. a tranſgreſſor. * 72 
SINOPER, or SYNOPLE, a mineral, o- 

therwiſe called ruddle, © ©. 
SINUA'TED taf (with Botanifts) is that 

which is cut about the edges into ſeveral 

. ſegments, as the oak leaf, Kc. | 
SINUO'SITY, 3 fulnefs of 'turnings and 

windings, e aro 
2 a ſeries of turns and bends in arches, 
SI'NUOUS (of Snuoſus,' L. of fnus the breaſt) 
crooked, having many tutnings 'and wind. 


gs. a 5 x g N ' 
SINUS, L. 1 (in Geography) a gulf, or 
large bay. PR A 
2 (in Philoſophy) thoſe clefts or fiſſures 
that are between the ſtrata or layers of 
the earth, in mines, cc. 
3 (in Surgery) a little bag formed by the 
fide of a wound, or ulcer, wherein pus 


1s collected. 

SIP, a ſmall draught, | 

To SIP, to drink but little at a time. 

SUPHON, G. (of | «pry empty, void) 4 
crooked tube, in hydraulics, one leg or 
branch whereof is longer than the other; 
uſed in the raiſing of fluids, em tying of 
veſſels, and various byaroflatical experi- 
ments, - -- 25 ho 

SI'PPET, a ſmall piece of bread, 

SY, L. a paper, or bill fet up in ſome 
open place, to proclaim the loſs of a thing, 


SIR, 1 a title of honour given to any gentles 
2 before a Chriſtian name, is a proper title 

: for a knight, 5 5 

SIRE, a father. bo 


| SPREN, G. (of Sega a chain) 1 poetical 


- monſters," partly virgins, partly fowls ; 
they lived off the coaſt of Sicily, and by 
the ſweetneſs of their voice in finging; 
tempted paſſengers on ſhore to their de- 
7 ſtruction. | 
2 a mermaid, | 
SP'RIUS, L. the dog-ſtar, a bright far of 
the firſt magnitude, in the mouth of canis 
major, or the great dog. | 


SI'RNAME (. e. ſite name, or the name 


of a father) a family name. f 
SUSKIN, the name of a bird; gene rally cal 

led a green- finch. | : 
SISTER, a female born of the ſame fathet 

and mother, or of one of them. 
SI'STERHOOD, the ſociety of ſiſters, 
SISTRUM, L. an ancient muſical inftroment, 

made uſe of by the prieſts of Ifis and Ofiris 
To SIT, 1 to repoſe upon a feat. 


2 to continue upon her eggs, 28 A A 
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3 to be aſſembled. 
4 to continue. 
SITE, 1 fituation, | | 
2 (with Logicians) one of the 10 predi- 
caments, which declares the ſubje& to be 
ſo and ſo placed. 
SITHE. See Sythe, 


SUV'TUATE (of fituatus, L. of fitus ſeated) 


ſeated, placed. 

SITUA/TION, 1 the manner of being fitu- 

ated, 

2 a ſeat, 

3 (with Logicians) is the ninth of the ca- 
tegories, as fitting, ſtanding, before, be- 
hind, to the right, to the left, 

SIX, the number VI. or 6. 

SIXTEEN, the number XVI. or 16, 

SIX-fold, fix times as much. 

SIXTH, the VIth, or 6th. 

SIXTY, the number LX. or 60. 

SI'ZABLE, of a good fize. 5 

SIZE, 1 proportion, bigneſs, length, &c. 

2 a ſhoemaker's meaſure, 

3 a ſort of paſte uſed by ſhoemakers, &c. 

4 a farthing of bread, &c. noted with an 

S in the buttery book at Cambridge. 

5 gluiſh ſtuff that comes from leather be- 
fore it is tanned, | 

To SIZE, 1 to meaſure pots, veſſels, &c. 

2 to do over with fize, - 

3 to ſcore, as ſludents do in the buttery 
book at Cambridge; the ſame as to bat- 
tle at Oxford. 

SVZEL (with Minters) the remains of the 
bars of bullion, after the round pieces of 
money have been cut out, according to 
their reſpective ſizes. 

SI!/ZER, a ſcholar of the loweſt degree at the 
univerſity of Cambridge, the ſame as fervi- 
tor at Oxford. | | 

SIZIE'ME (of fxieme, F.) a ſequence of fix 
cards, at the game called piquet. 

SKADDOINNS, the embryos of bees. 

SKAIN, or SKEIN, a ſort of Iriſh ſword. 
2 a length of yarn, thread, filk, &c, as it 

is wound upon a reel. | 

To SKATCH a whec/, is to ſtop a wheel 
of a cart or waggon, by putting a ſtone, 
&c. under it. | | 

SKATE, the name of a ſea-fiſh. 

aKE'LETON, G. (of #ze\\w to dry up) the 
bones of an animal cleared from the fleſh, 

Sc. and put together again in their natural 

order, with wires at the joints. 

SKE'LLET, a kitchen utenſil, well known. 

SKELLUM (of ſcbelm, Du.) a rogue. 

SKE PTIC. See Sceptic. 

1 the firſt draught of a deſign, or 

ncy. | 

To SKETCH, to draw the outlines of a 
thing, to chalk, or pencil out. 

SKE'T TLES, ſmall nine-pins to play with. 

SKEW, on ane fide, as to look 5 


- 
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to look on one + fide ſcornfully, to fquint, 
to leer, 
SKEWIER, a flender wooden pin, uſed by 
butchers, cooks, &c, 
SKIFF, a {mall ſhip's boat. 
SKIVLFUL, knowing, or experienced, 
SKILL, knowledge, or experience. 
SKVLLET. See Skeller. 
To SKIM, 1 to take off the froth, ſcum, 
or top of any liquid thing, 
2, to paſs over ſlightly, 
SKI'MMER, a kitchen utenſil well known, 
SKIN, 1 the hide of an animal. 
2 the outward rind of ſome fruit. 
To as; I to take off the ſkin of an ante 
mal, 
2 to ſkin over, as a wound, 
SKINK, 1 a kind of ſtrong Scotch pottage. 
2 a ſmall four-footed ſerpent in Egypt, in 
form of a crocodile. 
To SKIP, to leap or jump to and fro. 


| SKIP, 1 a leap, or jump. 


2 a nick-name for a footman. 
SKIP-frog, a ſort of play amongſt boys. 
SKIP- Fack, a pitiful intruder, 


| SKIPPER (of ſchipper, Du.) 2 a maſter of 


a Dutch ſhip. 
2 a common ſeaman. 
3 one that ſkips, or jumps. 

SKVRMISH, a ſmall engagement with the 
enemy. 

To SKVURMISH, to fight on a ſudden, ſur- 
prizedly, and without order, as ſtraggling 
parties of ſoldiers do before the main battle. 

SKVRRET, the herb ſkirwort, whoſe root 
15 ſomething like a parſnip, reckoned a great 
dainty, | 

SKIRTS, 1 parts of a garment below the 

waſte, „ 
2 borders, or frontiers. 
3 out- parts, as the ſkirts of a foreſt, 

SKIT, 1 a caprice, or whimlſey, 

2 a jeer, or banter, 

SKITCH, See Sketch,” | 

SKI'TTISH, 1 jadiſh, or reſty, as a horſe, 
2 fantaſtical, friſking, 

humourſome, rugged. 

To SKREAM, to ſquawl out, to make a 
ſudden loud noiſe with the voice. | 

SKREEN, See Screen. 

To SKUE, to go ſideling, to waddle. 

SKULL. See Scull, 

SKUTE (of ſcbuyt, Du.) 1 a ſkiff, a ſmall 

at. 
2 a large long barge for peſſengers. 

SKY, Dan. 1 the azure concave of the hea - 

vens. 
4 azure, or blue. 

SKV - lars, a ſinging bird. 

SKY-light, a light upon the top of an houſe, 
&c. ; 

SK.Y -racket, a ſmall fire-work, 

SLAB, 1 a puddle, | 
Iii 2 the 
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2 the outmoſt board ſawa off a piece of 

timber. : 
To SLA'BBER, 1 to foul, or daub with 
ſpittle. 

2 to drivel, or let one's ſpittle run down. 

SLA'BBY, plaſhy, full of dirt. 
SLACK, 1 looſe, unbent. 
2 negligent, or careleſs. 
3 flow, not to one's word. | 
To SLACK, 1 to looſen, or unbind. 
2 to retard, or hinder, 
to leſſen, or abate. 
4 to kill, or put water on, as to ſlack 
lime. 
To SLA'CKEN, t to looſen, or unbend. 

2 to abate, or retard. | 

to ſlacken, or grow ſlack, 
SLAG, the droſs of iron, &c. 
"To SLAKE, 1 to dilute, as to flake lime. 

2 to quench, or appeaſe, 

3 to moderate. . 

SLAM, 1 a vole, the winning all the tricks 
at cards, ; 

2 (at the Allum Works) a ſubſtance often 
produced, by too much or too little cal- 
cining it. | 

SLANDER, backbiting, or calumny. 
To SLA/NDER, to backbite, to ſcandalize, 
to ſpeak evil of, 
SLA'NDEROUS, 1 reviling, ſlandering. 
2 falſely, abuſive. | 
SLANK, 1 ſlim, flender, 
2 a kind of ſea weed. 
SLANT, flanting, or oblique, 
SLAP, 12 a ſtroke, or blow. 
2 a cut, | 
SLA/PPY, ſplaſhy, or ſhabby. 
SLASH, 1 the thong of a whip. 
2 a cut, or ſtroke with a whip. 
3 a cut, or wound, 
To SLASH, 1 to whip, 

2 to cut, or wound, 

SLATE, a ſcaly, or ſtony fort of ſubſtance, 

uſes for covering houſes, &c. 

To SLA/TTER, to mind nothing, to leave 
all for nothing, 

SLA'TTERN, negligent, careleſs, ſluttiſh. 

SLAVE, a bond-man, or woman, 

To SLAVE, to toil, or moil, like a ſlave, 


To SLAYVER, to ſlabber, or drivel, 


SLA'VERY, 1 bondage, or perpetual ſervi- 
tude. 
2 great dependance. 
SLAU'GHTER, butchery, or maſſacre, 
To SLAU'GHTER, to ſlay, or kill. 
SLAY, an inſtrument belonging to a weaver's 
loom, having teeth like a comb, 
To SLA, to kill, or butcher. 
SLEA!/VED, wrought, fit for uſe, 
SLEA'ZY, thin, light, or ill wrought, as 
ſome ſtuffs are. | 
LLEDGE, 1 a ſmith's great hammer, 
2 a ſort of carriage, either without or 
with broad low wheels, 
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3 a ſort of trough, or cart, in which 
traitors are drawn to execution, | 
SLEEK, ſmooth, poliſhed, 
SLEEP, repoſe, or ceſſation from labour. 
SLEE/PLESS, without ſleep, 
SLEE/PY, drowſy, inclined to ſleep, 
SLEE PV diſeaſe, the lethargy. 
To SLEER, to leer, or peep at. 
SLEET, a kind of meteor, being rain and 
ſnow mixed together, 
SLEEVE, 1 that part of a garment that co- 
vers the arm. 
2 a ſort of fiſh, otherwiſe called a calamary. 
SLEE/VELESS, 1 without ſleeves, 
2 fooliſh, impertinent. 


SLEIGHT, trick, or dexterity, 


SLE/NDER, 1 ſlim, not thick in circumfe- 
rence, 
2 ſmall, ſorry, pitiful, 
SLICE, 1 a thin cut. | 
2 a kitchen utenſil, to take up fry'd meat, 
&c. 
To SLICE, to cut in ſlices, or thin pieces. 
SLIDE, a frozen place to flide on. 
To SLIDE, to lip, or glide along on the ice, 
&c 


SLILDING. rule, a rule uſed in moſt parts of 
the mathematics. | 
SLIGHT, 1 thin or flimſy, as a fluff, 
2 thin wrought. 
3 of ſmall conſequence, 
4 light, or ſmall, 
To SLIGHT, 1 to deſpiſe, or neglect. 
2 to pull down, or demoliſh, 
3 to do work ſlightly, or not ſtrong. 
SLVGH'TLY, 1 flightingly, or diſdainfally. 
2 lightly, or ſuperficially, 
3 careleſly, or with negligence. 
SLIME, 1 a kind of ſoft ticking earth. 
2 a clammy, or gluiſh humour. 
SLING, 1 an inſtrument, or machine for 
throwing ſtones, 
2 an utenſil uſed by brewers, &c. for car- 
rying caſks, &c. | 
To SLING, 1 to caſt ſtones, &c. 
2 to put a ſling about a caſk, &c. 
SLINK, an abortive, or caſt calf. 
To SLINK, 1 to fteal away privately. | 
2 to caft, or bring forth a calf before its 
time. a 
SLIP, 1 a ſliding with one's foot. 
2 a fault, or miſtake. 
3 a branch ſet into the ground. 
4 the ftalk, or ſtem. 
5 a filk-ftring. 
6 a ſmall piece, as of paper, &c. 
7 the ſupplement to the French Gazette, 
printed in Holland. - 
8 a ſmall ſprig, or twig plucked off from 3 
tree, 
To SLIP, 1 to ſlide, 
2 to ſteal away, 
3 to let flip, or not embrace. 
4 to let loole, | 
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5 to miſtake, f 
SLIPPERS, looſe ſhoes to wear in dry places. 
SLIPPERY, 1 that one cannot ſtand upon, 
2̃ that ſlips out of one's hands. 

3 free, or flippant. 

4 too free, or lubricous, 

5 dangerous, difficult. 

56 hard to keep, 
To SLIT, x to cut with the grain, 

2 to open, or rend. | 
To SLIVE, to creep, or go about droniſhly. 
To SLI'VER, to cut into ſlices, or ſlivers. 
To SLO'BBER, See To Slabber. 

SLOE, a bullace, or wild plumb, 
SLOE-worm, a venomous inſet, 
SLOOP, a ſmall ſea veſſel, 
 ToSLOP, 1 to ſpill. | 
2 to daſh, or ſpatter with water, or other 
liquids. 
SLOPE, 1 a ſlanting cut. 

2 ſlanting, or ſhelving. * 
SLO'PPY, ſlappy, or plaſhy, 
SLOPS, 1 ſeamens breeches, 

2 phyſical potions, 

SLOT, the view, or print of a ſtag's foot in 
the ground, 

 SLOTH, idleneſs, lazineſs, droniſhneſs. 

SLO/THFUL, idle, droniſh, lazy. 

SLOUCH, a lubberly fellow. 

SLOU'CHING, 1 ſurly, dogged. 

2 clowniſh, awkward in deportment, 
SLO'VEN, a naſty beaſtly fellow. 
SLOVENLY, naſty, careleſs in dreſs, car- 

riage , &C, 

SLOUGH, 1 a deep, and muddy place. 
2 the caſt ſkin of a ſnake. 
3 the ſpongy, or porous ſubſtance in the 
infide of the horns of oxen, &c. 
4 a piece of corrupt fleſh, cut out of a 
ſore, or wound, 
the ſcar of a wound, 

? a damp in a coal-mine, 

7 the bed, foil, filth, or mire wherein a 

wild boar wallows. 

$ a place wherein a wild boar lies in the 

day time. 
SLOUTH, a herd, or company. 


SLOW, 1 dilatory, tedious, dull in motion. 


2 heavy, or dull, 1 5 
3 lingering, not quick in operation. 
SLOW of courſe (with Aſtronomers) is when 
a planet moves leſs in 24 hours than its 
mean motion. 
To SLU'BBER over, to do a thing fluttiſhly, 
careſly, or in a negligent manner, 


SLUCE, 1 a vent or drain for water on land. 


2 a frame of wood 1n a river, &c, to 
keep the water from overflowing low 
grounds. 
SLUG, 1 a heavy ſort of great gun. 
2 a battered leaden bullet. 
3 a ſhip that ſails heavily, 
4 a dew-ſnail, 
SLU'GGARD, a droniſn lazy fellow, 
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SLU'GGISH, ſlothful. 

To SLUMBER, to doze, or ſleep unſoundly. 

SLUNK, 1 ſtollen, or ſneaked away, 

2 caſt, as a calf, 
SLUR, 12 a ſoil, or daub, 
2 a mark of ignominy. 
To SLUR, I to put a trick upon, 
2 to ſoil, or daub. 
3 to beſpatter, or ſully a perſon's reputa - 
tion, 

SLUT, a naſty houſewife, 

SLU/TTERY, naſtineſs, ſluttiſhneſs. 

3 naſty, not cleanly ia cookery, 

e. 

SLY, cunning, crafty, ſubtile. 
SMACK, 1 a taſte, or reliſh, 

2 a tincture, or ſmattering. 

3 an eager and amorous kiſs, 

4 a noiſe made with the lips, 

5 accent, or brogue, 

6 a ſmall ſea veſſel. | 

To SMACK, 1 to taſte, or have a taſte, 
2 to make a noiſe with the lips, 
3 to kiſs with a ſmack. 

4 to taſte, or take a little of, 

SMALL, 1 little, not great, 

2 light, or ſlight. | 
3 not ſtrong, as liquors, 
4 thin, ſlender, 
5 of little, or no conſequence, 
SMALL-arms, muſkets. 
SMALL-craft, x ſmall ſea-veſtels, as ſmacks, 
hoys, &c, | 
2 all ſuch lines, nets, and hooks as are 
uſed in fiſhing, 

SMALL-prece (in Scotland) a coin, in value 

2 d. farthing Engliſh, three of which make 
a noble. 

SMALL£-pox, the epidemical diſtemper of 
England. 

SMA'/LLAGE, the name of an herb. 

SMALT, 1 a blue colour uſed by painters, 
2 blue enamel. 

SMARA'GDINE, of, or like to an emerald, 
very green. 

SMARA'GDUS, L. a precious ſtone called 
an emerald, of a tranſparent, and. lovely 
green colour, 

SMART, adj. 1 quick, violent, 

2 ſharp of taſte, 
3 ſharp, or bloody, 
4 ſharp, biting in diſcourſe, 
SMART, ſub, 1 pain from a prick, cut, 
&c. 
2 a word newly coined for a ſmart fellow, 
To SMART, 1 to cauſe pain. 
2 to ſuffer . : 

SMART -money, a gratuity given to a ſea- 
man, or ſoldier, for a wound, or loſs of a 
limb. 

SMATCH, 1 ſmall taſte of a thing. 

2 ſmattering, or tincture. 

SMA'TTERER, one that has ſome tinGure, 


of learning, 
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SMA'TTERING, tincture, or a ſuperficial 


knowledge of an art, &c. 

To SMEAR, See To Beſmear, 

SMECTVMNUsS, a word made out of the 
initial letters of the Chtiſtian and firnames 
of five preſbyterian miniſters, viz, Stephen 
Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William Spur- 
ſtow, who wrote a book againſt epiſcopacy 
and the common prayer, in the year 1641, 
whence their followers were called Smectym- 
nians, 

SMEG NA., G. (of epryny to wipe off) 
ſoap, or any thing that ſcoureth, a waſh- 
ball. ' 

SMEGMA/TIC, of, or pertaining to ſoap, 
of a ſcouring, or ſoapy quality, 

SMELL, odour, ſcent, flavour, 

To SMELL, 1 to have, or caſt a ſmell, 

2 to perceive ſcents by the noſtrils, 

SMELLING, the act whereby we become 
ſenſible of odorous bodies, by means of 
certain effluvia of them, which ſtriking on 
the olfactory organ, with briſkneſs enough 
to have their impulſe propagated to the 
brain, do excite that ſenſation in the ſoul, 

SMELT, the name of a little fiſh, 

To SMELT (with Refiners) is to melt me- 
tal in the ore in a furnace, called a ſmelt- 
ing furnace, | 

To SMERK, to look pleaſant, 

SMETH, an ointment to take off hair, 

To SMIVCKER, to look amorouſly, 


SMCKET, a woman's inner garment of 


linen. 

SMPLAX, G. 1 the yew- tree. 
2 the herb bine - weed. 

To SMILE, 1 to laugh ſilently. 
2 to look pleaſant. a 
SMI RIS, or SMY'RIS, G. (of h, to 
cleanſe) a ſtone that glaziers cut their glaſs, 

and jewellers poliſh their jewels with. 

To SMITE, 1 to firike, or beat. 

2 {with Falconers) a phraſe uſed of a hawk, 
when ſhe wipes her bill after feeding, 

A SMITH, a dlack-ſmith, or one that works 
on iron. 

SMI'THERY, the trade of a ſmith, 

SMT, 1 a ſmith's ſhop, 

2 the tiovgh where the imiths cool their 
hot 1rons, 

SMOCK, a woman's ſhift, 

SMOCK-faces, 1 efleminate, having a wo- 

manith countenance. 
2 baſhful, modeſt, 

SMOKE, a homid matter, exhaled in the 
form of a vapour, or the black exhalation 
that aſcends from fire, 

To SMOKE, 1 to caft forth ſmoke, 

2 to hang, or dry in the ſmoke. 

3 to take the fumes cf, as to ſmoke to- 
bacco. | 

4 to beſmoke, or trouble with ſmoke, 

5 to ſmell gut, or diſcover, 


SNA 
SMO'KY, 1 ſending forth ſmoke, 
2 troubled with ſmoke. 
SMOOTH, 1 even, or level, 
2 ſleek, or ſoft. 
3 courteous, or affable, 
4 eaſy, or agreeable, 
5 not burniſhed, 
6 eaſy, not troubleſome, 
7 pleaſant, or charming, as a ſmooth 
tongue. | 
'To es „ 1 to make ſmooth, or le- 
vel, 
2 to ſoften, or allay. 
to coaks, or weedle. 
To SMO/THER, 1 to ſtifle, or ſuffocate, 
2 to ſuppreſs, or ſmother. 
SMO'THER, a thick ſmoke cauſed by burn - 
ing ſtraw, &t. | ; 
SMUG, ſpruce, or neat. 


it on ſhore without paying the king's 
duty. 
2 to handle, or kiſs amorouſly. 
SMU/GGLER, one who runs goods, 
SMUT, 1 the foot of a chimney, &c. 
2 a diſeaſe in corn. 
3 bawdy, or obſcene diſcourſe. 
To SMUT, to dawb with ſmut. 
SMU'TTY, 1 beſmeared, or dawb'd with 
ſmut, | | 
2 bawdy, obſcene. 
{ SNACK, a ſhare, or part. 
SNA/CKET, a kind of haſp for caſements: 
SNA/FFLE, a fort of bit for a horſe-bridle, 
SNAG, 1 a knot, or bunch. 
2 a tooth ſtanding out from the reſt, 
3 a ſnail, 
SNAIL, a fort of vermin. 
SNAIL-clover, an herb ſo called. 
SNAKE, a kind of ſerpent. 
SNAKE-eater, a bird in America that eats 
ſnakes, 

SNAKE-root, a root brought from Virginia, 
of great uſe in phyſic. ' 
SNAKE-werd, the herb - adder's tongue, or 

biſtort, 
SNAP, 1 a ſmart noiſe. 
2 a morſe], or bit, 
3 a kind of fiſhing for pike. 
4 a young cur. 
To SNAP, 1 to break aſunder. 
2 to catch, or ſurprize. 
3 to ſpeak roughly, 
4 to make a noiſe with the fingers, by 
hitting them againſt each other. 
5s to break, or burſt, 
6 to give a ſnap. 
SNA/PPISH, ſurly, rough, moroſe. 
SNAP-dragen, 1 a kind of flower. 
2 a ſort of ſport made by eating plums out 
of burning brandy. 
SNAP-baunce, a fire-lock, 
SNAP. act. Sec Knapſach 
SNARE, 1 a gin, or trap. 


| To SMU'GGLE, 1 to run goods, or bring 


ut 
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2 a crafty wile, 
To SNARE. See To Inſnare. 


To SNARL, 1 to grin like a dog, 
1 to be entangled, like a ſkein of ſilk. 


To SNATCH, 1 to catch ſuddenly, or ha- 
ſtily. . | 
2 to "vel, or take away eagerly, or by 


force. 


| To SNEAK, 1 to creep, or ſlide. 


2 to act mean ſpiritedly. 

SNEA/KING, 1 baſe, vile, 

2 poor, ſorry, pitiful, 

3 niggardly, dirty, 

4 creeping up and down baſhfully. 
SNEARS, or SNEA'KSBY, a pitiful fel- 

low, that ſcarce dares ſhew his head. 

To SNEER, to laugh, or make game. 

To SNEEZE, to repel the air through the 
mouth and noſe, with a momentary vio- 
lence. | 

SNEEZE-wort, the name of a plant, that 
cauſes ſneezing. 

SNET (with Hunters) the fat of a deer, 

SNICKER-ſnee, Du, the Dutch way of 
fighting with pointed knives, 

To SNIFF, to ſnuff up. 

To SNIGGER, to laugh in one's ſleeve. 

SNIP, 1 a little. 

2 (in the plural number) ſnacks, or ſhares. 
To SNIP, to cut off with a jerk, 
SNIPE, a delicate bird, 

SNITE, a fort of fowl, 

SNI'VEL, fnot. 

To SNYVEL, to ſnuff up. 

To SNOOK, to lie lurking for a thing, 

To SNORE, to make a noiſe in one's ſleep. 

To SNORT, to make a noiſe like a frighted 
horſe, a 

SNOT, a fort of phlegm or mucous matter, 
voided through the noſe. 

SNOTTY, 1 ſmeared, or dawbed with ſnot, 
2 ſtingy, miſerly, 

SNOUT, the noſe of a ſwine, &c. 

SNOW, a moiſt vapour, elevated near the 
middle region of the air, whence it 1s 
thickened into a cloud, and reduced into 
the form of carded wool, and falling down 
by little parcels, | 

To SNOW, to deſcend in congealed white 
flakes, 

SNOW- drops, early ſpring flowers, 

SNOW/Y, 1 of, or belonging to ſnow, 

2 white like ſnow, 

To SNUB, 1 to reprove ſharply, 

2 to keep under, | 

3 to ſob, as in crying, 

SNUDGE, an old curmudgeon, or cloſe-fiſted 
fellow, 

To SNUDGE along, to go like an old ſnudge, 
or like one whoſe head is full of buſineſs. 
SNUFF, x wick, or cotton of a lighted 

candle, 5 

2 a bit of a candle cut off, 

3 3 little piece of candle, 


4 


To SOB, to 


e 
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4 2 powder to take up the noſe, 
SNU'FFER, he that lights and ſnuffs the 
candles at a play-houſe. 
wa 5 an utenſil to ſnuff a candle 
with. 
To SNU'FFLE, to ſpealke through the noſe, 
SNU'FFY, 1 apt to take exceptions, 
2 dawbed with ſnuff, - 
SNUG, cloſe, hidden, concealed. 
To SNU/GGLE, to lie cloſe together, 
SNUSH, corruptly for ſnuff. 
SO, x thus, after this manner, 
. 2 the ſame, 
3 thus, that, 
4 fo much. 
5 provided that. 
To SOAK. See To Sokte. 
SOAP. See Sope, 


To SOAR, 1 to fly high, 


2 to be ambitious. 
3 to wnite in a ſublime ſtyle. 
SOA/RAGE (with Falconers) the firſt year 
of a hawk's age. | 
SOAR- hawk (in Falconry) a hawk fo called 
from the firſt taking her from the eyrie, 
till ſhe has mew'd her feathers, 
SOAVE, It. (in Muſic) ſweet, agreeable, 
convulſively in weeping. 
SO/BER (of ſobrius, L. temperate) 1 tem- 
perate, modeſt, wiſe, ſtaid, grave. 
2 in one's ſenſes, not drunk, 
3 ſenſible, well adviſed. 


SO/BERNESS, or SOBRVETY, 1 temper. | 


ance, moderation in eating, drinking, 
| &C, 
2 prudent, and grave carriage. 
SO'CAGE, or SOC CAGE, a certain tenure 
of lands held by inferior huſbandry ſervices, 
to be performed to the lord of the fee. 


| SO'CAGER, or SO'CKMAN, a tenant that 


holds lands and tenements by ſoccage, 
SO'CIABLE, or SO'CIAL (of ſociabilis, L. 
of ſocia a companion) 1 delighting in 
company. ; 
2 fit for company or converſation, 

SOCVETY (of ſocietas, L. of ſocio to join) 
I a company, or body. 

2 company, converſation, civil intercourſe, 

3 (in Commerce) a contract or agreement 
between two or more perſons, whereby 
they bind themſelves together for a cer- 
tain time, and agree to ſhare equally in 
the profits or loſſes which ſhall accrue 
in the affair for which the copartner- 
ſhip is entered into, 

Royal SOCVETY, a fellowſhip of noble, 
learned and ingenious men, founded by 
king Charles II, for the improvement of 
natural knowledge. 

SOCINIANS, a heretical ſe&, which de- 

nied the divinity of the ſon of God, to- 

gether with original fin, grace, &c, They 

were fo called from one Fauſtus Socinus, a 

gentle- 
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gentleman of Sienna, their chief, or prin- 


cipal. | 
SOCUNIANISM, the Socinian hereſy. | 
SOCK (of ſoccus, L. of ND, Heb. a covering 
for the feet) 1 a ſort of ſhoes, ſandals, 
or ſoles worn by the ancient Roman wo- 
men. 
2 a piece of woollen ſtuff, worn in ſhoes 
that are too big. 
SO'CKET, 1 part of a candleſtick. 
2 a piece of metal at the bottom of a 
pike, halbert, &c. 


| 


SO'CLE, or ZO'CLE (in Architecture) a 


flat ſquare member, under the baſes of pe- 
deſtals of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. It ſerves as a 
foot, or ſtand. 
SO'COME, a cuſtom of grinding at the lord's 
ill 


mill. 

Bond SO'COME, is when the tenants are 
bound to grind at the lord's mill. 

Leve SO/COME, is when they do it freely 
for love of their lord. 

SOCRA!TIC philoſophy, thoſe doftrines and 
opinions, with regard to morality and reli- 
gion, maintained and taught by Socrates. 

SOD, a ſort of turf, or the ſurface of heathy 
ground pared off, | 

SODALVTIOUS, of, or belonging to ſo- 
ciety. 

SODA'LITY (of ſodalitas, L. of ſodalis a 
companion) a fellowſhip, ſociety, fraterni- 
ty, or brotherhood, a company of men in 
any trade or profeſſion. | 

SO'DDEN, over ſeethed, or boiled 

SO'DDER, See Solder, ; 

SO'DOM apples, a fort of apples, according 
to ſome travellers, growing about Sodom, 
which appear fair to the eye, but, being 
touched, they immediately crumble away, 
being filled with ſoot and aſhes. 


SO/DOMITE (fo called from the fin of So- 


dom) a buggerer, one that commits ſodomy. 

SODOMITICAL, of, or belonging to the 
fin of ſodomy. 

SO/POMY, buggery, a fin of the fleſh againſt 
nature; ſo called becauſe committed by the 
inhabitants of Sodom, | 

SOFA, a ſort of alcove much uſed in Aſia; 
it is an apartment of ſtate, raiſed about a 
foot and a half, or two foot above the floor, 
and furniſhed with rich carpets and cuſhions, 
where honourable perſonages are enter- 
rained, 


 SO'FEES, a ſet which paſs for religious 


puritans among the Turks, who, like the 
phariſees of old, make a practice of reading 
in the ſtreets, and other public places, 
that notice may be taken of their counter - 
feit devotion. 


SO Fr, or SOFV/TO (in Architecture) the 


eaves of the corona, or capital of a column; 
alſo any plafond, or cieling, formed of cro{s 
beams, or flying cornices, the ſquare com- 
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partments or pannels whereof are enriched 
with ſculptures, painting, or gilding, 
SOFT, 1 tender, not hard, 
2 new, not ſtale, 
3 mild, or gentle, 
4 yielding to the touch, 
5 weak of underſtanding, filly, 
6 low, as a ſoft voice. 
7 not briſk, unactive. 
8 effeminate. 
SOFT bodies (with Philoſophers) are ſuch bo- 
dies as yield to the preſſure or ſtroke, and 
loſing their former figure, cannot re- 


cover it again; in this they differ from ' 


elaſtic bodies, which by their own natural 
power recover their former figure, - 

To SO'FTEN, 1 to make ſoft. 

2 to lenify, mollify, alleviate, or appeaſe, 

3 to make effeminate, 
4 to grow ſoft, | 

SO'FTLY, 1 without noiſe, 

2 leiſurely, or ſlowly, 
3 hold there. 
4 low, not loud, : 

SOIL (of ſalum, L. of 15D, Heb, to tread 
upon) 1 ground, confidered with reſpect 
to its quality. 

2 country, or nation. 

3 ground with reſpect to its ſituation. 

4 dung. i 

5 flough, wherein a wild boar wallows. 
To SOIL, 1 to dung, or manure, | 

2 to dirty, daub, or take off the gloſs. 

To take SOIL (with Hunters) to take to the 

water, as a deer when he is cloſe purſued, 

To SO'JOURN (of ſej2urner, F.) to tarry, 

or ſtay a while in a place, | 

SOKE, 1 a lying a good while in water, 

2 = the ſenſe of the Law) the privilege of 
eeping a court. 

To SOKE, 1 to ſteep, or macerate. 

2 to drink up, as a ſponge, &c. 
3 do drain, or empty. 3 
SO KER, a toper, or great drinker, 
SOL, L. 1 the ſun. 
2 (in Muſic) the name of one of the notes. 
3 (with Chemiſts) gold. - 

SO'LACE (of ſclatium, L. of fol the ſun) 
1 comfort, or conſolation, ä | 
2 help, ſuccour, or relief. 

To SO'LACE, 1 to comfort, or eaſe one's 
grief, | 

2 to recreate, or divert. 


SO'LACHS, the foot guards of the grand 


ſignior, who attend him armed with bows 
and arrows, to the number of 300. 

SO'LANDER, a diſeaſe in horſes. 

SO'LAR, adj, (of ſolaris, L. of ſol the ſun) 
of, or belonging to the ſun. 

SO'LAR mortb (in Aſtronomy) is that ſpace 
of time which the ſun takes up in moving 
through the twelfth part of the ecliptic. 

SOLAR year (in Aſtronomy) is that ſpace of 
time which the ſun takes up in moving 

through 


x. 
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through the whole ecliptic, or the time 
from the ſun's departing from any point of 
the ecliptic, till he returns to the ſame 
point again, which is nearly equal to 365 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 

SOLAR /y/tem (in Aſtronomy) is the order 
and diſpoſition of the ſeveral celeſtial bo- 
dies which revolve round the ſun as the 
centre of their motion, viz. the planets 
and comets. 


| SO'LAR (of ſolarium, L. of ſol the ſun) an 


upper room. ; 

SOLARIUM, L. 1 a ſun- dial. | 

2 a terras or gallery where they walk to 
ſun themſelves, 
3 a ſunny wall. 

SO'LDAN, a Mahometan prince. 

S0 LDER, or SO'DDER (of ſoudure, F. of 
ſolido, L. to conſolidate) a fition uſed 
by filver-ſmiths, &c, to oltdate,- or 
faſten together their wares. : 

Th S0 LDER, to join, or faſten together with 
older., 

S0 LDIER, one that ſerves the king in his 
wars for a certain pay. 

SO'/LDIERY, the whole body of foldiers col - 
lectively. 

SOLE, adj. (of ſolus, L. of ö, G. the 
whole) only, or alone. 


SOLE, ſub. (of ſelum, L. of dd to tread | 


upon) 1 the bottom of the foot, 
2 the bottom of a ſhoe, boot, &c. 
3 a borſe's hoof, F $2.1 
4 a ſort of flat fiſh, 

SO'/LECISM (of conouniruc;, G. i. ea ſpeak- 
ing Greek like thoſe of Solos, or Sola, 
acity in Cilicia, who were famous for 
their rude pronunciation, and uncouth 
expreſſions) 1 an incongruity of ſpeech 
againſt the rules of grammar. 

2 a fault in general, 

SO LEMN (of folemnis, L. of ſolus alone, and 
amnus for annus a year) 1 done publick- 
ly every year. x 

2 done with great pomp. 
3 authentic. 
4 grave, reſerved, 

SOLE/MNITY, 1 a folemn action. 

2 the pomp of celebrating an anniverſary 
feaſt, 

To SO'/LEMNIZE, to celebrate. 

SO'LEN, G. an hollow, oblong chirurgical 

frame, in which a leg or thigh is placed, 

SOLID (of ſolidus, L. fub@antial) r that 
has length, breadth and thickneſs. 

2 hard, maſly, ftrong, firm, not hollow. 
3 real, ſubſtantial, not vain or frivolous, 
4 ſound, laſting. | 

SO'LID angle (in Geometry) an angle made 
by the meeting of three or more planes, 
and thoſe joining in a point like that of a 
cut diamond, : 

SOLID numbers (with Mathematicians) are 

ſuch as atiſe from the multiplication of a | 
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plane number, by any others whatſoever. 

Thus 16 is a ſolid number, made by 8, 

multiplied by 2. 

SOLID problem (in Geometry) is ſuch an one 
as cannot be ſolved geometrically, but by 
the interſection of a circle and a conic ſec- 
tion, or by the interſection of two other 
conic ſections beſide the circle, 

SOLID, ſub. x (with Geometricians) is a 
body that hath length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, whoſe bounds and limits are a 
ſuperficies. 

2 (in Phyſics) is a body whoſe minute parts 
are connected together, ſo as not to give 
way or ſlip from each other, upon the 
ſmalleſt impreſſion. 

9 x maſliveneſs, ſoundneſs, firm- 
neſs, 

2 the oppoſite to ſuperficialneſs, 

3 ſoundneſs of judgment. 

4 gravity in behaviour, 

5 (in Geometry) is the quantity of ſpace 
contained in a ſolid body. | 

6 (in Architecture) is applied both to the 
conſiſtence of the ground whereon the 
foundation of a building is laid, and alfo 
to a maſſive of maſonry of great thick- 
neſs, without any cavity in it, 

7 (in Philoſophy) 1s a property of matter 
or a body, whereby it excludes every 
other body from the place itſelf poſſeſſes. 

$ a quality of a natural body, that is op- 
poſite to fluidity, which conſiſts in the 
component particles being interwoven 
and entangled one within another, ſo that 
they cannot ſpread themſelves ſeveral 
ways, as fluid bodies do, 

SO'LIDS x (with Grammarians) are thoſe 
letters that are never liquified, as F, I, 
and V, 

2 the continuous and continent parts of 
the body thus ſtiled, in oppoſition to the 
fluids, or the parts contained therein. 

SOLIFV'DIAN (of ſolus alone, and fides 
faith, L.) one who holds that faith alone, 
without works, is neceſſary to ſalvation. 

SOLIFV/DIANISM, the doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Solifidians. 

SOLVGENOUS (of ſoligena, L. of ſo! the 
ſun, and gigno to bet) begotten of the ſun, 

SOLVLOQUY (of foliloguirm, L. of ſolus 
alone, and /oguor to ſpeak) a diſcourſe, or 
ſpeech, of one that ſpeaks alone, or that 
which a man holds with himſelf. 

SO'LITARINESS, a ſolitary life. 

SO'LITARY (of ſolitarius, L. of folus alone) 
1 without company, alone, privately re- 

tired. : 

2 that loves to be alone. 

SO'LITARY column, a column that ſtands 
alone in any public place. 

SO'LITARY worm, a worm in the in- 
teſtines, or placed in the pylorus, _— 
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' tho! it is but one, extends the length of 
the. inteſtines. . 

SO'LITUDE (of ſelitudo, L. of ſolus alone) 

1 a deſart, wilderneſs, or lonely place. 

2 a retirement, receſs, or ſolitary life. 

SOLVVAGANT, or SOLVVAGOUS (of 
ſeliuagus, L. of ſolus alone, and wager to 
wander) wandering up and down alone, a 
flying company, ſolitary, 

To SOLLVCIT (of /o/icito, L. of ſalus alone, 
and cito to call) 1 to be earneſt with 
one, to importune, to preſs, to be ur- 
gent, to entice one to do a thing, 

2 to proſecute an affair, to follow it hard. 

SOLLICITA'TION, s motion, or induce- 
ment, | 

2 an earneſt intreaty. 
3 an importuning, or preſſing. 

SOLLI/CITOR, one employed to take care 
of a ſuit depending. 

SOLLUVCITOUS, troubled, or concerned a- 
bout a thing. | 

SOLLVCITUDE, trouble, anxiety, diſquiet, 
deep concern, 

SO'LO, It. (in Muſic) ſingly, or alone. 

SOLO/MON'*s ſeal, the name of an herb. 

SO!LSTICE (of ſolftitium, L. i. e. ſolis ſta- 
tio the ſtation of the ſun) the time when 
the ſun is in one of the tropics, or ſol- 
ſtitial points. | 

LEftival, or ſummer SO'LSTICE (in Aſtro- 
nomy) in the north latitude, is, when the 
ſun enters the tropic of Cancer, which is 
on the 11th of June, 

Hyemal, or winter SOLSTVCE (in the nor- 
thern countries) is when the ſun enters the 
tropic of Capricorn, which is on the 11th 
of December, 

SOLSTI'TIAL, of, or belonging to the ſol- 
ſtice. 5 

SOLSTI'TIAL points (in Aſtronomy) are 
thoſe points of the ecliptic, wherein the 
ſun's aſcent above the equinoctial, and his 
deſcent below it, is terminated. 

SO'LVABLE (of fo/ubil:s, L. of folvo to 

neaſolve. | 
I that may be relolyed. 
2 able to pay. 

SO'LUBLE (of ſelabilis I.. of ſolvo to make 
laxative) looſening, apt to give, or go to 
ſtool. 

To SOLVE (of ſolvo, L. to reſolve) to reſolve, 
explain, or anſwer, 

SO'LVENT (of folvens, L. of folvo to diſ- 
charge) 1 able to pay. 

2 (with Chemiſts) any menſtruum that will 
reſolve bodies, 

SOLU/TION (of ſolutio, L. of ſolvo to te- 
ſolve) 1 reſolution, or the explaining 
queſtions, &c. 

2 a looſening. 
3 the reduction of a firm body into a fluid 
Rate, by the help of ſome menſtruum. 


| | 
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SO/LUTIVE (of ſolari vs, L. of ſolo tomak.* * 


laxative) laxative, of a looſening quality, 
SOMATICA, G. (of wa a body) the (ci. 
ence of bodies. . 


| SOMA'TICAL, corporeal, bodily, ſubſlan- 


tial. 
SOME, 1 part ef the whole, 
2 alittle, not much, 
3 ſome men. 
4 certain, or particular, 
5 ſome people, or certain folk; 
6 about, or near. 
SO'MERSET, a ſort of tumbling, 
SOMMER (of ſommier, F.) a piece of tim- 
ber in building. | 
SOMNAMBULT, L. (of ſomnus ſleep, and 
ambulo to walk) a name given to ſuch per- 
fons as walk in their ſleep. | 
SOMNVFCULOUS (of ſemniculoſus, L. of 
ſemnus ſleep) drowſy, ſleepy. 
SOMNUIFEROUS (of ſemnifer, L. of ſamnut 
ſleep, and fers to bear) bearing, or cauſing 
eep. 
SOMNPFERA, L. (with Phyſicians) opiates, 


or ſuch medicines as cauſe or procure ſleep, 


| SOMNIFIC (ef ſomnificur, L. of ſomnu: ſleep, 


and facio to cauſe) cauſing ſleep. 
SOMNVFUGQOUS (of fommfugus, L. of ſor- 


pin ſleep, and fugio to fly) driving away 


eep. 

SO'MNUS, L. ſleep, reft, quiet. 

SON, a relative term applied to a male child, 
conſidered in the relation he bears to his 
parents, 

SO'NA, It. a ſound. 

SONATA, It. a piece, or compoſition of 
mulic, wholly performed by inſtruments. 
SO'NABLE (of ſonabilis, L. of ſono to ſound) 

that ſoundetk ſhrill, or loud. 

SONG, 1 a compoſure of verſes to be ſung. 
2 little, or nothing. 

SO'NGSTER, a finger of ſongs. 

S@'NNA, a book of Mahometan traditions, 
wherein all the orthodox Muſſelmen are 
required to believe. 

SO'NNET, It. a ſort of ſhort poem. 


SONO/ROUS (of fonorus, L. of ſons to ſound ) 


x loud, roaring, making a great noiſe, 
2 muſical, 
SO/NSHIP, the quality of a ſon. 
SOON, 1 quickly, in a little time. 
2 early. 3 
SQOP, or SOUP (of ſoupe, F.) a kind of 
cage. . 
S OT, the black ſtuff that Nicks to the chim- 
ney, being ſmoak condenſed. 
To SOOTH, to flatter, or pleaſe. 
SOO/THSAYER, a foreteller of futute 
events. 


SOO/THSAYING, divining, or foretelling 


future events. 
SOO ry, 1 full of ſoot. 


2 ſmeared, or daubed with foot, 805; 


g 
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Sop, a piece of bread dip'd in ſauce; &c, 

SOPE, a compoſition for waſhing, & c. 

SOPE-boiler, a maker of ſope, | 

To SOPE, to daub with, or lay on ſope, 

SOPE-vort, the name of an herb. ; 

SOPH, a ſophiſter at Cambridge. 

SO/PHI (i, e. pure and holy) the emperor of 
Perfia, 

SO/PHISM (of ropiopn, G. of ropi2u, to 
ſpeak artfully) a fallacious argument, in- 
vented only to amuſe and embarraſs the 
perſon to whom it is uſed, . 

SO'PHIST, or SO'PHISTER, 1 a cunning 

and cavilling diſputer. 
2 a wife man, a ſcholar. 

SOPHI'STICAL, of, or pertaining to a ſo- 

hiſm, captious. 

To SOPHVSTICATE (of. ſepbiſtiguer, F.) 
to mingle, or adulterate. 

SO'PHISTRY (of cogr, G. of cp a 
wiſe man) circumvention by falſe arguments. 

SO'PITIVE (of ſepitivus, L. of ſopor a ſound 
ſleep) cauſing ſleep. 

SOPORVFEROUS (of ſeporrfer, L. of ſaper 
ſleep, and fers to bear) that bringeth or 
cauſeth ſleep. : 5 

SOPO!ROUS (of ſoporus, L. of ſopor ſleep) 
ſleepy, drowſy, _ _ 

50 PV, daubed with ſope. | 

SORB-apple - ſorbum, L. the fruit of the 
ſervice tree) a ſervice berry. a 

SO'RBONIST, one that belongs to the uni 
verſity of Sorbonne in France. 

SO RCERER (of ſorcier, F.) one that uſes 
witchcraft, a wizard, an inchanter. 

SO'RCERESS, a witch, a hag. 

SO'RCERY, witchcraft, enchantment. 

SO'RDID (of ſordidus, L. of ſordes filth) 
1 dirty, filthy, ſhabby. 

2 avaritious, niggardly. 

SORDINE (of fourdine, F.) the little pipe 
put into the mouth of a trumpet to make 
it ſound low. 

SORE, adj. 1 tender, painful. 

2 inflamed. i 
3 great, large, 

SORE, fub. 1 a ſore place, or ulcer. 

2 a male fallow-geer four years old. 

SO'REL, 1 a male fallow-deer three years old. 
2 a ſajlad-herd, | 
3 a colour among horſes, 

SORE-bawk (with Falconers) an hawk is ſo 
called frem the firft taking her from the 
eyrie, till ſhe has mew'd or caſt her fea- 
thers, 

2O'RING (with Hunters) the footing of a 
hare when ſhe is in the open field. 

SORYVTES 3, IL. (of c En, G. of cg. 
a heap, or pile) a kind of argument, or vi- 
cious ſyllogiſm, made by heaping up many 
propoſitions together, one upon another, 
ed chiefly by the ſtoics. ; 

SSRO/RICIDE (of forocida, L. of forer a 

filter, and cds to Kill) 1 che Killing | 
of a fler, is 


SG 

2 one who kills his ſiſter. 

SO'RRANCE (with Farriers) any diſeaſe of 
ſore that happens to horſes. 

SORREL. See Sobel 

SO RROW, 1 misfortune, 

2 afffiction, or grief. 

To 80 RROW, to grieve, or be uneaſy in 
mind, on account of the ſenſe of ſome 
good loſt, or of ſume evil preſent, or to be 
in expectation. > 

SO'RROWFUL, 1 full of forrow, or afflic- 
tion. 

2 pitiful, or miſerable. 

SO RRV, f that grieves, or is troubled, 

2 bad, paltry, or little value. 

SO R&S, L. t lot, chance, fortune, hazard, 
2 deſtiny, or fate. 

SORT (of forte, F.) 1 kind, or ſpecies, 

2 way, of manner. . 
To SORT, to diſpoſe things into their pro- 
per claſſes. 

SORTVLEGE + (of ſortilegium, of ſors a lot, 
and lego to chooſe) 1 a ſoothſaying, or 
divination by lots. f 

2 an electing by lots, 

SO'RTMENT, a ſet of ſeveral things of 
the ſame ſort, 

SOSP7RO, It. (in Muſic) a reſt, 

SOT, 1 a blockhead, or filly fellow, 

2 a drunkard, 

SO'T TISH, 1 fooliſh, impertinent. 

2 drunken, 

SOUCE, a ſort of pickle for hog's fleſh. 

To SOUCE, 1 to put in pickle, 

2 to plunge, or dip in water, &c. 

3 to give a box on the ear. | 
SO/'VEREIGN, adj. (of ſouverain, F.) 1 ab- 

ſolute, independent, 

2 excellent, ſupreme, 
SO'VEREIGN, ſub. a monarch, an empe- 

ror, a king, or prince that hath the ſu- 

preme command. 

SO'VEREIGNTY, 1 the ſupreme com- 
mand, 

2 a ſovereign ſtate, 

SOUGHT, ſearched after. 

SOUL, 1 the principle of life in al 

_ _ things, x 
2 mind, or ſpirit, 

3 perfon, or fellow, as a good honeſt ſoul, 

4 conſcience." 

5 heart, 

6 life, that which acts or animates any 
thing, as, charity is the ſoul of Chiiftizan 
VIITUecs. 

SQUL-maſs-cates, cakes anciently given to 
the poor on All-ſains-day, ; 

SOU/LDIER, See Soldier. 

SOUND, ſub. (of ſonus, L. of PRC, Heb. + 
a noiſe) 1 the object of hearing. 

2 the ſtreights ef the Baltic ſea. 

3 a ſcuttle fiſh. 

SOUND, adj. 1 whole, not rent, or btoken. 
2 bealthfel, not ſickly. 
K K k 
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living 


3 ſtrong, 


EP A 
3 ſtrong, or firm, 
4 orthodox. 
5 judicious, or ſolid. 
6 great, or ſtrong, as a ſound blow, 
7 raft, or protound, as a ſound ſleep, 
$ boneſt, or good, 
Jo SOUND, 1 to blow, to cauſe a ſound, 
2 to PIUNCURCes 
3 to try che depth of, 
4 to pump, or ſift one. 
5 to yield a ſound. 
6 to mean, or ſignify. 


Pd 


SOUND, or SOU'/NDER, a herd, or com- 


Pany. | 
SOUP, See Seb. | 
SOU, or SOWR, 1 ſharp, or acid, 

2 crabbed, or fretful. | 

bitter, or ſtern, 

To SOUR, I to turn ſour, or acid. 

2 to make four, or acid. 

3 to do a dilpeaſure, or injury to, 
SOURCE, F. 1 head, or ſpring, 

2 origin-l, or cauſe. 

SQUS, a French penny. 

SOUTH, that part oppoſite to the north. 

SOU/THERLY, or SOU'THERN, 1 to- 
wards the ſouth. 

2 that lies ſouth. 

SOU/THERN-w04, an ever-green plant. 
SOW, 1 a female ſwine, 

2 a kind of inſect. 

3 a great tub with two ears, 

4. a great lump of melted iron, or lead, 
SOW-breed, truffles, 

SOW. thift/e, an herb. 
To SOW, 1 to caft, or ſtrew the ſeed. 
2 to caule, or ferment. 
3 to join pieces of cloth together, &c, 
See To Sev. | 
SOWR. Sec Sour. 
SOYL. Sce Soi. 


SPACE (of ſpatium, L. of Sade, G. di- 


ſtance) 1 extent, or length. 
2 diſtauce. 

SPACE (in Philſophy) is diſtance conſider- 
ed every way, whether there be in it any 
{011d matter or not, and is either abſolute, 
er relative, 

A salate SPACE, is that conſidered in its 
don nature, without regard to any thing 
external, which always remains the ſame, 
and is infinite end immoveable. 

Reo iti SPACE, is that moveable dimenſion 
or meaſure of ahtulute ſpace, which our 
ſenſes define by the poſitions of the body 
within 1t. 

SPACE (in Geometry) is the area of any 
Haute, or that which fills the intervals or 
dil antes between the lines, that termi- 
nad 17, 

SPACE (in Mechanics) is the lige which a 
moveable bey, cortidered as a point, is 
cenceived to delcribe by its motion. 


SPA 


| ſpace) 1 wide, large, broad, ample, 
2 great, huge, tall, 
SPADE, 
with. 
2 a colour, or ſort of cards. 
3 a deer three years old, 
4 one gelded, either man or beaſt, 


armed, 


to the top of the little finger, 
2 a meaſure of inches. 
To SPAN, to meaſure with the hand. 


round pieces of gold, filver, &c, 
gs {mall round pieces of gold or 
ver. | 
SPA/NIEL, a water dog. 4 
SPANISH, of, or pertaining to Spain, 
| SPA/NISH-flies, See Cantbarides. 
SPA/NISH-eovo/, red wool coloured in Spain, 
uſed to paint the face with, 
SPA'NKING, 1 large, broad, ſtrong. 
2 ſpruce, fine, jolly. 
SPA/NNER, the lock of a carbine, or fuſee. 
SPAR, 1 a bar of wood, ; 
2 Muſcovy glaſs. 
3 (with Miners) a ſtone found in lead mines, 
reſembling gems, 
SPA'/RABLES, ſmall nails for ſhoes, with- 
out heads, 
SPARAGUS. See Aſparagus, 
SPARE, 1 lean, or thin, | 
2 ſmall, or frugal. 
3 that one has ſaved, 
4 that is not in uſe, 
5 leiſure, as ſpare time. 
To SPARE, 1 to huſband, or manage. 
2 to ſave, or favour. 
3 to fave, or prevent, 
4 to give ſomething, 
5 to make ſhift without. 
SPARGA'NOSIS, G. (of awagſaw to ſwall) 
an immoderate extenſion of the breaſt, 
cauſed by too much milk. | 
SPAR-hazvk, a ſhort-winged hawk, 
SPARK, 1 a ſmall a of fire, in a pto- 
per and figurative ſenſe. 
2 a beau. 
3 a gallant, or lover. 
4 a ſmall diamond. 
To SPA/RKLE, x to caſt forth ſparks, ot 
ſmall atoms of fire, 
2 to glitter, or ſhine, 
3 to knitin a glaſs, and ſend up ſmall 
bubbles, as l1zuors, 
4 to glance with the brilliant part of the 


eye. | 
SPA/RROW, a bird fo called, 
SPA/RROW-yraſs, Sec Aſparagus. 
SP/RROW- avi, a ſmall fort of hawk. 
SPASM, St S 7 71 L 
en SPAS 


1 SPA'CIOUS (of ſpatioſus, I. of ſpatium, 4 


I a tool to dig the ground, &c, 


SPA'HI, a Turkiſh horfeman compleatly 
SPAN, 1 a meaſure from the thumbs end | 


SPA!NGLED, ſet off, or adorned with ſmall 
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SpATLING poppy, a flower. 


SPEA/KER of the houſe of commons, a mem- 


SPE 


ASMAITIC (of ſpaſmaticus, L. of or25- 

_ G. the 64 50 afflicted, or troubled 
with the cramp. : 

SPASMO/DICA, L. (of oraows, G. the 
cramp, and 3Jvyn grief, or pain) medicines 
againſt the cramp. 

SpASMOLO'G IA, L. (of oTra7pue;, G. the 
cramp, and Xoſogga diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, 
or treatiſe upon the cramp. 

&PA'SMUS (of amarpuo;, G. of ra to 
draw) a diſeaſe called the cramp, which 
is the ſhrinking of the finews, 

$PAT, 1 the ſpawn of an oiſter. 

2 a ſort of mineral ſtone. 
a ſmall blow. 

SPA'THULA, or SPA/TULA (of hn, G. 
of h to draw) a ſort of ſlice uſed by 
ſurgeons, apothecaries, &c, to take up their 
ointments, ſpreed plaiſters, &c. 

PA'TIOUS. See Spacious, 

ToSPA!/TTER, 1 to daſh, or ſprinkle with 

water, dirt, &C. 
2 to blacken, as a perſon's character. 

PA'TTER-daſhes, a kind of boots without 
feet, | 

SPA/TTLE, or SPA TULA, See Spatbula. 

SPA'VIN (of 3 F.) a horſe's diſeaſe, 

A SPAW, a ſpring of water paſſing through 
a mineral, | 

To SPAWL, to ſpit about. 

SPAWN, the ſemen of fiſh, 

2 ſeed in general. 
SPA/WNER, 1 the female fiſh. 
2 a young fiſh, 
To SPEAK, 1 to utter words, 
2 to ſay, or declare. 
3 to expreſs, or point out. 


ber of that houſe, elected by a majority 
of votes, to act as chairman or preſident in 
putting queſtions, reading bills, or briefs, 
keeping order, reprimanding the refractory, 
and adjourning the houſe, 

SPEA'KER of the houſe of lords, is cœnmon- 
ly the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of 
the great ſeal, 

SPLAR, a lance, 

SPLAR-mint, the name of an herb. 

SPE/CIE (of eſpece, F.) money coined. 

SPECIAL, (of ſpecials, L. of ſpecio to re- 

gard) 1 ſingular, particular, ſignal. 

2 excellent, extraordinary. 

3 expreſs, as his majeſty*s ſpecial com- 
mand. ; 

4 tis ſometimes ufed by way of irony, 

SPECIA' LITY, a law- word, ſignifying bond, 
bill, or ſuch like inſtrument. 

SPE'C[ES, L. (of ſpecio to ſee) 1 fort, or a 

kind of things under one general head, 
2 a ſort of money, 
3 images, or repreſentations of objects, 
4 (among Logleians) is a common idea, 


under one more common and more ge- 


* 


nera! ; as body and mind are ſpecies of 
ſubſtance. | 

5 (in Metaphyſics) an idea which relates to 
ſome other more general one, or is com- 
priſed under a more general diviſion of 
a genus, - 

6 (in Rhetoric) is a particular contained 
under a more univerſal one, 

7 (in Algebra) are the ſymbols, or cha- 
raters whereby the quantities are ex- 
preſſed, 

8 (in Optics) the object painted on the re- 
tina of the eye, by the rays of ligbt re- 
flected from the ſeveral points of the 
ſurface of objects, received in at the 
pupilla, and collected in their paſſage 
through the cryſtalline, &c. 

Expreſſed SPE CIES, are ſuch as come from 
without, or that are ſent from the organ to 
the object. | 

Impreſſed SPE!CTES, are ſuch as come from, 
with, or are ſent from the object to the 
organ, 

SPE'CIES (in Theology) the appearance of 
the bread and wine in the ſacrament, after 
conſecration. | 

SPE/CIES 1 (in Commerce), See Specte. 
2 (in Medicine) thoſe ſimple ingredients, 

as drugs, &c. of which compound mes 
dicines are made. 

SPECVFIC, or SPECVFICAL (of ſpecificus, 
L, of ſpecies a form, and facio to make) 
ſpecial, particular, that belvags to the cha- 
racter of a thing, and diſtinguiſheth it from 
any other ſpecies, or kind. 

SPECIFIC grauity. See Specific GRAVIe 
TY, under (ravity. 

SPECIFIC, ſub. (in Pharmacy) a remedy 
whoſe virtue and effect is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to ſome certain diſeaſe, as quinquana, 
or the bark, to cure agues, &c. | 

To SPE!CIFY (of ſpecifico, L. of ſpecies a 
form, and faczo to draw) to patticulatize, 
to mention in expreſs terms. | 

SPEC. LLM, L. (a dim. of ſpeculum a 

looking-glaſe) 1 a little loolcing-glaſs. 

2 a ſurgeon's inſtrument to ſearch wounds, 
ulcers, &c. a probe, 

3 an inſſrument for eye-ſalve, to anoint 
the eyes with. 

SPECIMEN, L. (of ſpecio to fee) 1 a proof, 

trial, or eſſay. 

2 an example, pattern, or model. 

SPE/CIOUS (of ſpecieſus, L. of ſpecio to view) 
plauſible, or fair in appearance. 

SPE/CIOUS arithmetic, algebra, becauſe 
practiſed by ſpecies, or letters of the al- 
phabet. 

SPECK, a ſpot, or mark of any thing. 

To SPE'CKLE, to mark with ſpots, 

SPE/'CTABLE (of ſpeciabilis, I., of ſpecio 
to view) to be look'd upon. 

SPE'CTACLE (of ſpectaculum, L. of ſpecia to 

view) Ta thing to be {64n ang look d dn. 
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2 a public ſight or ſhew, a pageant. 
3 (in the'plural number) glaſs to help the 
fight. - 
SPECTATOR, L. (of ſpecio to view) 1 2 
beholder, or looker on, 
2 a confiderer, a contemplator, 
3 a critic, a judge. 
SPECTA/TRESS, a female- ſpectator. 
SPEC TRE, (of ſpectrum, L. of ſpecio to 
view) a phantom, -poarition, a ghoſt, a 
viſion. 
SPECULA'RIA. 1 the art of making ſpe- 
cula or mirro's. 
2 the laws of mirrors, their pheenomena's, 
cauſes, &c, 
SPECULA#RIS lapis, L. a kind of tone 
clear as glaſs. uſed in divers countries where 
it is found fer window-lights. 


To SPE'TULATE, (of ſpecuſo, L. of ſpe- 


cula + proipeft) 1 to conſider diligently, | 


to obſerve, h 
2 to contemp ate, or meditate upon. 
SPECULA/TION, 1 contemplation, 
2 an eſpial, or notion. 
3 the theory of an art, without any regard 
to the practice. 
SpECULATIVE, 1 contemplative. 
2 theoretical, as oppoſed to practical. 

3 ſtudious in the obſervation of things. 
SpECULA TOR, one that ſpeculates. 
SPECULATORT, of, or belonging to ſpe- 
culation. 


SPECLL UA, I. (of ſpecis to view) a look- 


ing-glaſs, a mirrour, cr poliſhed ſurface | 


capable of reflecting the rays of the ſun, 
&c. | 
SPEECH, 1 the faculty of ſpeaking, 
2 tongue, or language. : 
diſcourſe, harangue, or oration. 
SPEE/CHLESS, 1 that cannot ſpeak, 
2 without ſpeaking. 
SPEED, 1 haſte, diſpatch. 
2 a diſeaſe incident to young cattle, 
To SPEED, 1 to ſucceed, 
2 to proſper, | | 
SPEED WELL, the name of an herb. 
SPEED V, haſty, quick. 
SPE!GHT), a ſort of bird. 
SPELL, a charm, or enchantment. 
To SPELL, 1 to name the Tetters that com- 
pole a ſyllable, or word, £5 
2 to write correctly. 
3 to charm, or inchant, 
SPELT, a kind of grain. 
SPE'LTER, a mineral, the ſame as zink. 
To SPEND, 1 to lay cut, or conſume. 
2 to paſs away, | 
3 to waſte, or diſſipate, 
4 to give, or paſs, 3s to ſpend one's ver- 
_ - 
5 to ſpermatize. 
SPE/NDTHRIFT, a prodigal, or ſpender. 
SPERAGE. See Aſparagus, Þ* 
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SPH 
, SPERM (of emzgue, Gr. of ww, to ſow) 


4 = ſeed of an animal, 

ER MA, cet, L. (i. e. the ſperm o 

of the whale) an - Tull ſubſtance, 1 
out of the oil that comes from the bead 
of a particular ſort of whale. | 

SPERMA'TIC, or SPERMA'TICAL, of 
belonging to, or full of ſperm, or ſeed. 

To SPERMATIZE, to eject ſeed. 

 SPE'RMATOCE"LE, Gr. 5 (of pf, 
ſeed, and xnAn, a tumour) a rupture cauſed 
by a diſtention of the ſeminal veſſels, where. 
by they are let fall into the ſcrotum, 

To SPEW, to vomit. © 

SPHAF/RA. See Sphere, 


and jexoua, to refift) a playing at hand- 
ball, or tennis. | 

SPHERE (of Sig, Gr? a 1 2 

globe, 2 ſolid — body. 9 | 

2 a repreſentation of the world, 

3 the reach of one's power and know. 
ledge, 

4 (in Geometry) a ſolid body contained 
under one fingle ſurface, and having a 
point in the middle called its center, 
from whence all the lines drawn to the 
ſurface are equal. 

Direct SPHERE, or Right SPHERE, (in 
Aftronomy) is when both the poles of the 
world are in the horizon, and the equi- 
noCtial paſſes through the zenith; ſo that 
the equator and all its parallels, as the 
tropics, polar circles, &c. make right- 
angles with the horizon, and are divided 
into two equal parts; ſo that the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars afcend directly above, and 
deſcend directly below the horizon; as at 
all places ſituate juſt under the equinoctial. 

See Fig. 43. wherein N P, repreſents 

the north, and S P. the ſouth pole, a a, 

b b, the polar circles, gg 9p, the tropic 

of Cancer, ß Vp, the tropic of Capri- 

corn, H O, the horizon, EQ, the equa- 
tor, and os Vp, the ecliptic, and the 
primitive circle repreſents a meridian. 


oblique SPHERE, is ſuch a ſituation of the 


world, as that the axis of it inclines ob- 
liquely to the horizon; one of the poles 
being raiſed any number of degrees above 
it, and the other depreſſed as much below 
it ; fo that the ſun and-ftars aſcend and de- 
ſcend obliquely, This poſition happens to all 
places, except thoſe fituated under the 
equinoctial, or either of the poles, See 
Figure 44. | 

Parallel SYHERE, is that poſition of the 
globe, which hath one of its poles in the 
zenith, and the other in the nadir, the 
equator in the horizon, and all the circles 
parallel ro the equator are parallel to the 


horizon, See Figure 45. Material 
| ee as attria 
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SPHAE'RAMACHY, 92 og, 2 ball, 


terial 
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Material SPHERE, a mathematical Inftry- 


ment, conſiſting of hoops or rings of metal, 
repreſenting 'the principal circles of the 
here, for the more eaſy conceiying the 
raotions of the heavens, and the true ſitua- 
tion of the earth; *tis called by ſome au- 
thors, an armillary ſphere, _ : 

SPHERE of afFivity of any natural body, Gn 
Philoſophy) is that determinate ſpace or 
ent all round about it, to which, and 
- farther, the effluvia continually emitted 
from that body reaches, and where they 
operate according to their nature. 

SPHERE of a planet, (in Aſtronomy) is the 
orb in which it moves. 


HE/RIC, or SPHE/RICAL, of, belong- | 


ing to, or round like a ſphere. | 

SPHERIC geometry, or SPHE'RIC fro- 
je&ion, is the art of deſcribing or delineat- 
ing the ſeveral circles of the ſphere upon 
a plane, and of meaſuring their arches and 
angles, when projected. : 

SPHERICAL triangle, the portion of the 
ſurface of a ſphere, included between the. 
arches of three great circles of the ſphere, 
forming a triangle. 

SPHERICAL angle. See Angle, | 

SPHERICAL #rigonometry, the art of re- 
ſolving ſpherical triangles. _ | 

SPHE'RICS, the doctrine of the ſphere, 

SPHEROPD, (of nPaigh, a ſphere, and 
{.2©-, ſhape, Gr.) a ſolid figure approach- 
ing to the figure of a ſphere, but not 
exactly round, made by a ſemi-ellipſis 
hes about one of its axis; and is always 
equal to two thirds of its circumſcribing 
cylinder. | 

Cblong SPHEROVD, is a ſolid figure gene- 
rated by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis 
about its longeſt or tranſverſe diameter. 

Pr:late SPHE/ROID, is a ſolid figure gene- 
rated by a ſemi-ellipfis revolving about its 
ſhorteſt, or conjugate diameter. 

SPHEROVDICAL, of, or belonging to a 
ſpheroid, ; 

SPHINX, Gr. (of oq«yyw, to puzzle, or 
perplex) a fabuloys monſter feigned to in- 
fet the city of Thebes, who put forth 
riddles, and killed ſuch paſſengers as could 
not re ſolve them. 5 

HVYGMOUs, (of CPU jag, Gr. of o, 
t) beat) the pulſe, or the beating of the 
deart and arteries, | 

FCA, L. (i, e. an ear of corn) the top of 
any herb, but chiefly uſed of thoſe of the 
izrender kind, 

PCA virginis, L. i. e. the virgin ſpike, 


, {in Afronomy) a ſtar of the firſt magnitude 


in the conſtellation Virgo. 


SPICCATTO, Ital. (in Mufic) fignifies to ſe- 
Pzrate or divide each note in a very diſtinct 
manner. 

SPICE, 1 an aromatical drug, as cloves, 

nutmegs, &c. 2 89 : 


SPI 
4 2 the beginning, or remains, 2s of a dif. 


* temper. 
To SPICE, to ſeaſon with ſpices. 
PI'CERY, a place where ſpices are kept, 
PICI'FEROUS, (of ſpicifer, L. of fpica an 
ear of corn, and fero to bear) 1 bearing 
ears of corn, 
2 bearing ſpikes, as lavender, &c. 
SPVCEKNEL, or SPV/GNEL, the herb bald- 
mony, or bear-wort, 
SPIDER, an inſet well known. 
SPI'DER -wvort, the name of an herb. 
SbIGGOT, a ſtopple for a tap. | 
SPIKE, (of ſpica, L. an ear of corn) 1 an 
ear, of corn, | 
2 3 large nail, for faſtening planks, &c. 
3 (with Botaniſts) a body thick ſet with 
flowers, or fruits, in ſuch a manner as 
to form an acute cone, as. in wheat, 
barley, &c, | 
To SPIKE wp a gun, is to drive a large ſpike 
into the touch- hole of a cannon, fo as to 
render it not fit for ſervice, 
SPY/KENARD, (of ſpica, an car of corn, 
and nardum, an Indian ſhrub) a kind of 
ear growing eyen with the ground, uſed in 


pPhyſic. 2 

To SPILL, 1 to ſhed, or loſe. 

2 to ſpoil, corrupt, or deſtroy, 

'SPV/LLERS, (with Hunters) the ſmall bran- 
ches ſhooting out from the Rat parts of a 
buck's horn at the top, 

To SPIN, 1 to make a thread. 
2 to turn round on the ſame place. 

To SPIN ont, 1 to uſe delays. 

2 to make to linger. 

3 to prolong, or continue. 

4 to iſſue out in a ſmall ſtream. 

SPINA, L. a thorn, 
SPINA acuta, L. (i. e. the ſharp thorn) 
the white-thorn, or the hawthorn, 
SPUNA alba, or SPI'NA regia, L. the 
wild artichoke, or ladies thiſtle, 
SPVNAGE, (of ſpinacea, I.. 
thorn) a pot-herb wel! known. 
SPI/NDLE, 1 an inftrument uſe! in ſpin- 
ning. 
2 the nuel of a winding ſtair-caſe. 

3 the axis of a wheel, clock, watch, &c. 

4 ſmall, ſender. 

5 (among Floriſts) the little ſpike or twig, 
that grows about the pedicle of ſome 
flowers, ſuch as lilies, pinks, carnations, 
tulips, &c. 

To SPVNDLE, to ſhoot ſpindles, as ſome 
flowers do. 

SPUNDLE-?res, the name of a ſhrub. 

SPINE, (of ſpina, L. a thorn) 1 a thorn, 

2 the buck-thorn, 

3 the back-bone, 

4 the upper part of the ſhare- bone. 

SPINE'T, (of ſprnetto, Ital.) a fort of 
muſical inſtrument , a little Harph- 
chord. 


of ſpina a 


SPINI- 
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SpINVTEROs, (of ſpinifer, L. of ſpina 
a thorn, and fero to bear) bearing thorns, 
or prickles, thorny, prickly. 

SPENI/GENOUS (of ſpinigena, L. of ſpina, 
a thorn, and gigno to beget) ſprung from a 
thorn. #1 

SPINK, a chaffinch, a bird. 

SPI/NNER, 1 one that ſpins, 

2 a ſort of ſpider, f 

SPINO'SISM, the doctrine or opinions of 
Spinoſa, who was born a Jew, but pro- 
feſſed no religion at all, and in his writ- 
ings, maintains that all religions are poli- 
tical engines, calculated to make people 
obedient to magiſtrates, and to make them 
practiſe vittue and morality, and many 
other erroneous opinions both in philoſophy, 
and theology. | 

SPINOFSISTS, followers of Spinoſa, or ad- 

herents to his opinions. 

SPINO'SITY, 1 thornineſs. 
2 difficulty, 


SPVNOUS, (of ſpineus, L. of ſpina a thorn) 


thorny, prickly. 
SPINSTER, 1 one who ſpins, 

2 a title given to all unmarried women, 
flom the viſcount's daughter, downwards 
to the meaneſt perſon. 

SPT NVS, L. 1 the floc- tree. 

2 the buekthorn - tree. 

SPI'NY (of ſpinoſus, L. of ſpina a thorn) 
thorny, prickly. 


SPFRACLE, (of ſpiraculum, L. of ſpiro to 


breathe) a breathing hole, or vent, a cave, 
or hole which breatheth out air. | 

SPIRAL, (of ſpira, L. a roundel) turning 
round like a ſcrew. 

SPVRAL line, (in Geometry) is a curve of 
the circular kind, which in its progreſs re- 
cedes from the center; as in winding from 
the vertex down to the baſe of a cone. 

SPVRAL, (in Architecture) a curve that aſ- 
cends winding about the cone or ſoire, ſo 
that all the points thereof continually ap- 
proach the axis, | b 

Proportional SPIRALS, (in Geometry) are 
fuch curves as the rumb-lines on the ter- 
reſtial globe, 

SPIRA'TION, (of {piratro, L. of ſpiro to 

breathe) a breathing. 

SPIRF, a pyramid. 

To SPIRE, (of ſpiro, L. to blow) to grow 
up into an ear as corn does. 

SPVRIT, (of ſpiritus, L. of ſpiro to breathe) 
x a ſubſtance diſtinct from raatter, 

2 virtue, or ſupernatural power that ani- 
mates the ſoul, 

3 foul. - -- 

4 ghoſt of a dead body. 

5 genius, humour, or nature, 

6 principle, as to do any thing out of a 
ſpirit of charity. 

7 wit, or hveline{s, 

8 courage, or prids. 


| 


| 


1 

9 (in Chemiſtry) the ſubtleſt matter me; 
—_ * 6 mixed body. * 

10 (in Theology) is uſed by way of eminenc 
for the Third Perſon in the Holy Tri. 
nity. | 

11 alſo for the Divine Power and Virtue, 
and the communication thereof to men, 

12 (in the plural number) are a pure and 
ſubtle exhalation bred and planted in an 
animal body, being a thin vapour in- 


gendred of the humour, and ſerving for 


a ſiege to the natural heat of the body, 


and therefore called natural, vital, and 


animal. 

Animal SPVRITS, are an exceeding thin 6 
ſabtile moveable fluid juice, or humour, 
ſeparated from the blood in the cortex of 
the brain, and received thence into the 
minute fibres of the medulla, are by them 
difcharged into the nerves, and are con- 
veyed by them into every part of the body, 
and in them perform all the actions of 
ſenſe and motion, . | 

Vital SPVRITS, or natural SPVRITS, are 
only the moſt fine and agitated parts of 
the blood, wherein its motion and heat de- 

ends, 

To SPIRIT, 1 to animate, or encourage, 
2 to countenance. | 

To SPFRIT azvay, to kidnap. 

SPIRIT zer, a ſort of fiſhing net. 

SPPRITO, or SPIRIT OSO, Ital. (in Ma- 
fic) fignifies with life and ſpirit. 

SPVRITUAL, (of ſpititualis, L. of ſpiritus 

ſpirit) 1 incorporeal, or that conſiſts of 
ſpirit without matter. 
2 eccleſiaſtical, in oppoſition to temporal. 
3 devout, pious, religious. 

SPIRITUA'LITIES, are the profits which 
a biſhop receives from his ſpiritual livings, 
and not like a temporal lord, viz, the re- 

venues which ariſe from his viſitations, the 

ordaining of prieſts, preſtation- money, &c. 

To SPYRITUALIZE, 1 to explain a paſ- 

ſage of Scripture after a ſpiritual manner, 

or to put a myſtical ſenſe upon it. | 

2 (with Chemifls) to change a mixed body 
into ſpirits, | 

SPVRITUOUS, full of ſpirits, lively. 

To SPIRT, to throw out with a force. 

SPI'SSATED, (of ſpiſſatus, L. of ſpif? ta 
thicken) thickened. | 

SPISSA/TION, a thickening. 

SPI'SSITY, or SPV/SSITUDE, thickneſs, 

To SPIT, 1 to put on the ſfit. 

2 to throw out of one's mouth, 

SPIT, a utenſil to roaſt meat withal. 

SPITE, malice, grudge, ſpleen. 

SPI'TEFUL, fall of malice, ill- natured. 

SPV/TTLE, 1 a moiſture ariſing in the 

mouth. 
2 a contraction of hoſpital, 

SPI'TTER, 2 one that ſpits often. 
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'SPO 
y, (among Hunters) a red male deer, -above 
a year old, | 
ANCHNICA, L. (of ontayxvna, G. 
* oTrMaxya the bowels) medicines good for 
diſeaſes in the bowels. | 
$PLANCHNO!'LOGIST, one that treats of, 
or deſcribes the bowels, | 
$PLANCHNO!LOGY (of cia, 
C. of 7nMaſxve the bowels, and Moſes a 
ſpeech) a diſcourſe, or treatiſe upon the 
bowels. ; p 
To SPLASH, to daſh water, &c, upon, 
SPLA!/SHY, wet, re 1 h 
!iTCHY, painted, counterfeited. 
7e SPLAY 3 to part his ſhoulder 
from his breaſt. . | 
SPLAY - footed, that treads his toes much out- 


ward. NG : 

SPLEEN (of c G. the milt) 1 the milt 

under the left ſhort ribs, 
2 à diſeaſe _— that — 
ſpite, hatred, or grudge. 

SIE EN. et, troubled with the ſpleen. 

SPLEEN-2v0rt, an herb. 

SPLE/NDID (of ſplendidus, L. of ſplendeo to 

ſhine) 1 bright, ſhining, brilliant. 
2 great, or magnificent, 

SPLE/NDOUR (of ſplendor, L. of ſplendeo to 

ſhine) 1 brightneſs, light, beauty. 
2 pomp, magnificence, —_ 
3 the gloſs, varniſh, or ſhining of a colour, 

4 honour, renown, glory. 

SPLE'NETIC (of e, G. of c 
the ſpleen) 1 of, or belonging to the 
ſpleen. | 

2 ſpleen-ſick, or troubled with the ſpleen, 

SPLE/NIC, or SPLE!NICAL, of, or belong- 

ing to the ſpleen, b 

SPLE!NICA, L. medicines good againſt the 

ſpleen, | 

SPLENT, or SPLINT, 2 a piece of bro- 
ken bone, 

2 a flat piece of wood for binding round a 
broken bone, 

3 adiſeaſe in a horſe's leg. 

4 (in the plural number) harneſs for the 
arms. 

ToSPLENT, or to SPLINT, to put ſplents 

about broken bones. | 

To SPLICE, 1 to faſten two ends of a rope 
together, by opening the twiſts at the 
ends of both ropes. | 

2 (with Gardeners) to graft the top of one 
tree into the ſtock of another, by cut- 
ting them ſloping, and faſtening them 

together. 3 

SPLINTER, 1 a ſmall ſhiver of wood, 

2 a ſplint of a bone. 

To SpLIT, 1 to cleave, or cut aſunder. 

2 to be beat to pieces, as a ſhip upon 
rocks, &c. 

SPODIUM (of h, G. of 77230; aſhes) 

ſooty dregs of droſs in melting of braſs, 

SPOIL, 1 robbery, 

_ 2 plunder, 


SPO 


To SPOIL (of ſpolio, L. to plunder) 1 to 
mar, or damage any thing, 
2 to break, or diſconcert. 
3 to ruin, or undo. NET 
4 to deſtroy, or make deſolate, 
5 to rob, or plunder, 
SPOKE, a ray of a wheel, 
SPO/KESMAN, 1 a ſpeaker, or orator. 
2. one that ſpeaks for another. 
SPONDAE'/US, or SPO'NDEE (of ro- 
Taiog, G. of cn a ſacrifice, becauſe the 
hymns they uſed, while the incenſe was 
burning, conſiſted of ſpondees) a foot in 
Latin and Greek verſe, conſiſting of two 
long ſyllables, | 
SPO'NDYL (of ſpondylus, L. a knuckle) a 
knuckle, or turning joint of the back- bone. 
SPO'NGIA, L. a ſpunge, a kind of fea 
moſs, growing on the rocks. 
SPO'NG1TES, L. a ſtone found in ſpunges. 


| SPONNSION (of ſponſio, L. of ſpondeo to 


promiſe) x a promiſe, 
2 an engagement, or obligation, 
SPO'NSOR, L: (of ſpondeo to promile freely) 
I a ſurety, or engager. 
2 a god-father, 
SPONTA/NEITY, voluntarineſs. | 
SPONT A'/NEOUS (of ſpontaneus, L. of ſpon- 
te naturally) 1 voluntary, free of his own 
accord. x 
2 (in the Schools) a term applied to ſuch 
motions of the body and mind, as we 
perform of ourſelves without any con- 
ſtraint. 
SPOON, a kitchen utenſil well known, 
SPOON- wort, the name of an herb. 
SPORA'DES 3, G. (of omntiyz to fow) 
ſuch ſtars as were never rank'd in any 
conſtellation. 
SPORT, 1 play, or paſtime, 
2 hunting, fowling, fiſhing, &e. 
3 diverſion. 
4 meaſures, or way of proceeding. 
5 a baſket, or panier uſed by mendicant 
friars. 
To SPORT, 1 to play, or divert one's ſelf, 
2 to trifle with. | 
SPO'RTFUL, 1 diverting, 
2 2 gameſome, full of play. 
SPO'RTIVE, the ſame as ſportful. 
SPOT, I blot, or ſtain, ; 
2 blur, or blemiſh. 
3 ſpeck, or mark. 
4 a parcel, as, a ſpot of ground. 
5 place, as, I was upon the ſpot, 
6 immediately, as he died upon the ſpc?. 
To SPOT, 1 to blot, or ſtain. | 
2 to blur, or blemiſh, 
3 to maculate, or ſpoil the impreſſion. 
4 to ſpeckle, 
SPO/T LESS, without ſpot, innocent. 
SPO/TTY, full of ſpots. 
3POTS iu the ſun (with A fronomers) are cre- 
tain opacious ur ſtiad weiles, Which ate 
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— 
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SPRAT, a fiſh, 


SPRING, 1 ſource, or fountain. 


S8 R 
often obſerved adhering to the body or 
diſk of the ſun, by the motion of which 
the revolution of the ſun round his axis his 
been determined. 14 
SPOU'SAL, 1 a betrothing, or eſpouſing. | 
2 an epithalamium, or wedding ſong. 
SPOUSE, 1 a bridegroom, or huſband, 
2 a bride, or wife. . 
SPOUT, a pipe, or trough, for conveyante 
of water, &c. | 
Hater-SPOUT, a maſs of water collected be- 
tween a cloud and the ſurface of the ſea, 
in the ſhape of a pillar or ſpout of water. 
Theſe phenomenons frequently happen in 
the Weſt Indies, and very much endanger | 
ſhips that ate near them, unleſs they ate 
diſperſed 6r broken by the ſhot of great 


uns. 

Rain-SPOUT, a ſudden fall of rain like a 
torrent, or as it were a river flowing from 
the clouds, 

To SPOUT, or to SPOUT out, x to throw 

out. | 

2 to guſh out. | 

SPRAIN, a violent contorfion, or wreſting 
of the tendons of the muſcles, occaſioned 
by ſome accident, | ; 

To SPRAIN, to contort, or overſtretch the 
tendons. ; 

SPRAINTS, the dung of an otter. 


To SPRAWL, to lie ſprawling along. 
SPRAY, 1 a bough, or ſprig. 

2 a kind of watery miſt, cauſed by the 
daſhing of the waves of the ſea againſt 
rocks, &c. _ 

To SPREAD, t to ſtretch out. 

2 to lay, or cover with, as to ſpread a 
cloth, 

3 to ſet, or bend, as to ſpreed a net. 

4 to looſe, or unfurl, as to ſpread fail, 

5 to ſcatter about, 

6 to publiſh, | 
to open, or expand its leaves, as a flower, 

SPRIC;, 1 a ſucker, or lip. 
2 a branch, or bough. 
3 a nail without a head, 
SPRIVGGY, having ſprigs. 
SPRIGHT (g. d. a ſpirit) 1 a hobgoblin, a 
ſpirit, a phantom. 25 

2 (in the plural number) ſhort arrows, for- 

merly uſed for ſea-fights, 
SPRI/GHTLY , lively, full of wit. 


* 


2 origin, or beginning. 

3 dawn, or break. 

4 ſpring- time, one of the four ſeaſons of 
the year. 

5 principle of motion, both in a proper 
and figurative ſenſe, | 

4 a device for catching fowls, &c, 
a run, in order to a leap, | 

Ts SPRING, 1 to riſe, to come, or ſpont 


out as à river, Or Water, | 


S ro 
2 to ſprout, or "ſhoot out, as plant 
flowers. ; 1 wad re 
3 to ariſe, or proceed. 
4 to leap. 855 
5 to fly up, as an iron ſpring does. 
6 to raiſe a partridge, pheaſant, Ec. 
7 to dig, or fink, as to ſpring a well, 
8 to ſet fire to, as to fpring a * : 
9 ty carry away, as to ſpring a maft. 
SPRING (in Philoſophy) a * faculty 
or endeavour bodies have to return to their 
firſt ſtate, after having been violently put 
* — ſame, by compreſſing, bendi 1 
or tne like, generally called icity 
elaſtic force, Fey Z Ny x 
SPRING-tides, great tides, or thoſe at the 
full and change of the mcon. 
SPRING-arbour (of a watch) that part which 
is placed in the middle of the ſpring dor, 
and about which the ſpring is wound, or 
turned, | : 
SPRING-box (of a watch) a ſort of box of 
ſteel, which contains the ſpring, 
SPRINGAL, a ſtripling, a young man, 
SPRINGE, twiſted wire, to catch birds, or 
ſmall beaſts. 
SPRINGER of an arched gate (in Archi- 
tecture) the mouldings that bear the arch. 
SPRINGY, elaſtic. 
To SPRINKLE, 1 to aſperſe with water, 
or other liquid, 8 3 
2 to ſtrow over with ſalt, 
SPROUT, a young cole- wort. 
To SPROUT, to ſpring, or ſhoot forth, 
SPRUCE, 1 neat, or fine in cloaths. 

2 fine, lofty. LEY 48, : OE 
SPRUCE-teer, a kind of phyſical beer, 
brought from Hamburg, &c. £ 
SPRUCE-learher, corruptiy fo called for Pruſ- 

fiz leather. : 
SPRUNT, wonderful active. 


SPUD, 1 a ſhort ſcurvy knife, 


2 alittle fe low. 


To SPUE. See To Spry, 
SPUME (f puma, L. of ue to fpit) froth, | 


foam, or ſcum, 
SPU'MID, or SPU!MOUS, amy, or frothy. 
SPUMVFEROUS (of ſpumifer, of ſpans 
froth, and fero to bear) bearing froth, or 
foam. | 


SPUNGE (of ſpengia, L. ſea moſs) 1 a fort 


of moſs that fticks, or grows to rocks in 
the ſea. 

2 (with Farriers) that part of a horſe's foo? 
next the heel. 


3 (with Gunners) a rammer, or ſtaff, | 
having a piece of lambſkin about the end 
of it, for ſcouring great guns after they 


have been diſcharged, and before they 
are charged again. 


| To SPUNGE, 1 to waſh, or rub over with 


2 to cat * another's App 


S QU 
Spb NGOs, or SPU'NGY,, of the nature 


and of a ſpunge. 
SPUNK, 1 half-rotten wood. 
2 an excreſcence growing on the ſides of 


trees. ; 
3 match, or tinder. 
SPUR, 1 a prick for a horſe, ' 


enticement. 

* 1 hard piece of fleſh growing on the leg 
. of a cock. 

ulty, To SPUR, 1 to prick a horſe with a ſpur, 
their 2 to put on, or egg forward. 


dpUR-way, a horſe-way through a perſon's 
ground, jn which one may ride by right 
of cuſtom, a 
SPURGE, the name of a plant, 
SpURIOUS (of ſpurius, L. counterfeit) 
1 counterfeit, ſuppoſititious. 
2 baſtardly, baſe-born, 
To SPURN, to kick, 
wPURRY, the name of an herb. 
PURT, 1 a ſtart, or ſudden fit of ſhort 
continuance. 
2 1 guſt, or ſudden flaw. 
To SPURT, 1 to throw out. 
2 to burſt, or fly out. 
To SPY, 1 to obſerve, or watch, 
2 to ſee, or perceive. i 
TY, 1 one who clandeſtinely ſearches into 
the ſtate of places, or affairs, 
2 2 boyiſh play. ; 
SQUAB, adj. little and fat, or thick and ſhort. 
Wa, ſub, 1 a ſtuffed fool, 
2 a very ſoft cuſhion, 
3 a ſtuffed couch. 
4 a thick fat man, or woman: 
5 a rabbit, &c. ſo young as not to be fit to 
be eaten, ? | 
SQUA'BBLE, quarrel, or diſpute, 
SWA'BBLED (among Printers) is when the 
lin?s are broke, or the letters of the lines 
are mixed one with another, 


SWA/DRON (of ſquadrone, It.) 1 a certain | 


number of horſe. 
2 a certain number of ſhips of war, 


) froth, | SWA'LID (of ſqualidus, L. of ſgualeo to be 
| dirty) x foul, naſty, filthy, 

x frothy. 2 iUl-favoured, 

of ſpars 3 loathſome, 

roth, ot 4 (in Botany) a term applied to colours, 
when they are not bright, but look faded 

x a fort and dirty, | 

rocks in WALL, a ſudden ſtorm of wind or rain. 

To SQUALL, to cry out. 

{e's foo? SWA'LLY, 1 a faultineſs in cloth, 
| 2 inclined to ſudden ſtorms, 

or ſtaff, SWA'MEOUS (of /quameus, L. of 

t the end a ſcale) 1 ſcaly, full of ſcales. 

ffter they 2 like ſcales, 


fore they SWAMPIFEROUS (of ſguamifer, L. of ſqua- 
= me ſcales, and fero to bear) bearing ſcales, 
over wit SWAMI'GERQUS (of ſquamiger, L. of 
/7*ame ſcales, and gero to bear) ſcaly, ba- 
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| SQUA'/MOUS roers (with Botaniſls) are thoſe 
kinds of bulbous roots, which conſiſt of 
ſeveral coats involving one another, as the 
onion, &c. | 

To SANDER, to laviſh, to ſpend, or 
waſte, 

SQUA/NDERER, a prodigal, one that ſquan- 
ders away his fortune, | 

SQUARE, adj, 1 that has four ſides and fout 
right angles, 

2 honeſt, juſt, fair. 

SQUARE number (in Arithmetic) a number 
which is ſquared or multiplied by itſelf. 

SQUARE-roor (in Arithmetic) the ſide of a 
ſquare number, as 4 is the ſquare root 
of 16. 

SQUARE, ſub. 1 a ſquare figure, or a fi- 
gure having four ſides, and four right- 
angles, a 

2 an inſtrument uſed by architects, &c, for 
ſquaring their work. 

3 the plinth at the bottom of a pillar, 

4 the abacus at the top of a pillar, 

5 a ſquare open place in a city, &c. 

6 a pane, as of glaſs, &c. | 

Hollow SQUARE (in the Military art) is a 
body of troops drawn up with an empty 
ſpace in the middle, for the colours, 
drums and baggage, and covered every Wayg 
to keep off horſes, 

Long SQUARE. See Parallelogram, 

To SQUARE, 1 to make ſquare, 

2 to rule, or frame, 
3 to quadrate, or agree, 

SQUA'RING (with Mathernaticians) is the 
making a ſquare equal to another figure 
given, or the finding a ſquare whoſe area 
or content ſhall be equal to the area of the 

iven figure. 


To SQUASH, to ſqueeze flat, or bruiſe, 


SQUAT, 1 cloſe to the ground. 
2 ſhort, and thick, 
well compacted, 
To SQUAT), to lie, or fit ſquat, 
To SQUAWL, to cry out. 
To SQUEAK, 1 to cry out, as women in 
ſurprize, &c. 
2 to make a ſhrill noiſe, as bad muſical 
inſtruments do. 
to confeſs, or diſcover. 
To SQUEAL, to cry as an infant. 
SQUEA'MISH, nice, having a weak ſlotnachs 
To SQUEEZE, 1 to preſs hard, 
2 to extract the juice, 
SQUELCH, a low, country word for a fall, 
SQUIB, 1 a ſort of fire-work. 
2 a puff in a gaming houſe, 
3 a jeer, a jeſt, 
SQUIL (of ſquil/a, L.) a ſea onion, 
SQUINA/NCY, or SQUIINCY (of ſquinan- 
cie, F.) a ſharp diſeaſe that affects the 
throat, 


— 


SOUINANTHUS, L. the ſweet ruſh, 
To SQUINT, to look awry. 
LIl 


— 


_— 


——— — 


— 


— 
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SQUIRE, or E'SQUIRE, the next inferior 
degree of honour to a knight. 
To SQUIRE a perſon, to wait upon him or 
her, in the manner of a gentleman-uſher, 
SQUIRREL, a little and lively creature, 
called by ſome a wood- weaſel, 
To SQUIRT, 1 to ſpirt out. 
2 to lyringe. 
To S TER, to void the excrement with 
a kind of noiſe, 
SQUUITTER (with Tin-miners) the droſs of 
N tin. 
To STAB, to kill with a dagger, ſword, &c. 


STAB, a wound given with a dagger, or 


other pointed weapon. 
STABILLTTV (of abilitas, L. of Habilis 
firm) 1 firmneſs, faſtneſs, ſtedfaſtneſs. 
2 ſteddineſs, conſtancy. | 
S TABLE, adj. 1 firm, ſteddy, ſtedfaſt, du- 
rable. | | 
2 fixed, reſolved on, 


ST A'BLE (of ftabulum, L. an ox-ftall) a place, 


or houſe for horſes, &c. to ſtand in. 

To STA/BLE, to houſe cattle in a ſtable. 
To STA'/BLISH. See To Eſtabliſh, 
STACCA'DO, It. a pale, or fence, 
STACCA'TO, or STOCCATO, It. (in Muſic). 

See Spiccato, 

To STACK, 1 to ſtumble, ſpoken of horſes, 
2 to pile up wood, hays &c. 
STACK, 1 a rick, or pile of corn, hay, &c. 

2 a pile of wood 14 foot in length, and 
3 in heighth and breadth, 

STACTE a, G. (of gage to diſtil) the 
gum of the myrrh-tree, 

STA'DDLES, young trees. = 

STA'DIUM, L. a meaſure of ground among 
the ancient Romans, containing one hun- 
dred and twenty five paces, 

STAFF, 1 a flick to walk with, 

2 ſtrength, as the ſtaff of bread, 

3 power, or authority, 

4 a ſtanza, or couplet, 

5 two verſes of a pſalm. h 
STAG, a red male deer, five years old, 
STAG-beetle, the great horn- beetle. 

STAGG. evil, a diſeaſe in horſes. 
STAGE, 1 that part of the theatre where 
the players act. 

2 a place raiſed with timber and boards, 
where mountebanks expoſe their medi- 
cines to ſale, &c. 

3 ſcene, ſeat, or place where any thing 
happens. | 

& part of a journey, where a perſon inns 
at night, or takes freſh horſes, &c. 
STA'GGARD, a red male deer, four years 

old, 

To STA'GGER, 1 to reel, as a drunken 
man. | 

2 to waver, or be in doubt. 

3 to move, or ſhake. 


STA GGERS, a diſeaſe in horſes, ſomewhat | 


like a vertigo, 


* 
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STA'GIRITE, Ariftotle, ſo called of Sa- 

grra, a town in Macedonia, where he was 

born. | 
STA'GNANCY, the being ſtagnant, 
STA'/GNANT (of 5 

8 ſtanding ſtill, ſpeaking of water, 

Or „ s 4 ; 

To STA'GNATE (of ffagno, L. of gun 
a pool) to lie ſtill, to want a free — 
STAID, or STA'YED, grave, ſober, ſeri- 

ous. ; 
To STAIN, 1 to ſpot, or dawb. 
2 to dye 4 - 
3 to blur, or blemiſh, 
STAIRS, ſteps to aſcend by. 
STAKE, 1 a ſtick in a hedge, 
2 a poſt, a | 
3 a pledge laid down on a wager, 
4 a ſmall anvil uſed by ſmiths, | 
STALA'CTITZE, L. (of caxaſuoe, G. a drop, 
or dropping) a fort of ſtony, ſparry icicles 
that hang down from the tops or arches of 
grottos, caves, or vaults under ground, as 
alſo from the roofs and chapiters of pillars 
that are built over hot ſprings, or baths, 
STALE, adj. 1 not freſh, as fiſh. 
2 not new, as bread. | 
3 old, that has been brew'd a good while, 
STALE, 1 the urine of cattle. 
2 the round, or Rep of a ladder, 
3 a handle, 
4 property, or ſtalking horſe, 


put into a place to decoy 
To STALE, to piſs, as horſes, &c, 
STALK, 1 the ſtem of a plant. 
2 the ſtem of a leaf, or any fruit. 


or ridges. N 

on it. | 
more ſtalks. 

both ſides. 


ers, &c. 


STA/LKERS, a kind of fiſhing net. 


game. 


about ſome affair. 
3 a thing uſed for a ee 
STALL, 1 a place for fatting cattle, 
2 a little ſhop. - 
3. a ſtanding, in a fair, or market. 
4 a ſeat in a quire. 
STALL-boat, a kind of fiſhing-boat. 


2 to fat, or clog. 


| STA'LLAGE, 1 the money paid for pitching | 


ſtalls in a market, or fair, 


2 the tight of ſtallage. 


, L. of fagro to 


5 (with Fowlers) a decoy. fowl, or a fon) | 


A creſted STALK, one Which has furrows | 
A naked STALK, one that has no leaves | 
A Arpt STALK, one that is of two, or | 
4 winged STALK, one that has leaves an 
To STALK, to go, or walk ſoftly as fowle 
STA'LKING-borſe, 1 an horſe uſed by fovl- | 
ers, to ſhelter themſelves from their ö 

2 a perſon employed as a tool, to bring 


To STALL, 1 to put into a ſtall, or ſable, 


STAL | 


5 ſtable, 
x pitching | 


STAL« | 


STAMINA, 


To STANCH, 1 to 
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STALLED, 1 put, or fed in a ftall, 


2 weary, or 


of. 
STALLION (of falborie, It.) a ſtone - horſe 


kept for covering mares. 
2 2 gallant. : 


round the ſtyle, or piſtil, and on which the 
apices grow at the end, 


STA/MINE (of etamine, F.) a light fort of 


French ſtuff, | 


$TAMINEOUS flowers (in Botany) are thoſe 


imperfect flowers, which want the fine 
coloured leaves called pera/z, and conſiſt on- 


ly of the fylus and famine. 
STA/MMEL, 1 a large flouncing mare. 


2 an over-grown bouncing wench. 


To STA\MMER, 1 to ſtutter, or heſitate. 
2 to faulter in one's ſpeech. 
STAMMERER,. one who faulters in his 


ſpeech, 


To STAMP, x to print, or mark, 


2 to coin, as money. 

3 to pound, or bruiſe, | ; 
4 to beat the ground with one's foot. 
5 to go heavy, "4 


STAMP, 1 a cut, or print, 


2 mark, or impreſſion. 
3 effigies, &c. upon coin, 
4 mark on paper or parchment. 


STANCH, 1 good, or ſound, 


2 downright, or- fincere, 
3 true, or ſure, | 
top a flux of blood, 


&c. 
2 to ceaſe to flow, or run. 


STANCHIONS, ſupporters in buildings, 
STAND, 1 pauſe, or ſtay. 


2 poſt, or ſtanding- place. 

3 ſuſpence, uncertainty, doubt, trouble. 

4 a vigorous action. 

5 an utenſil to ſet a candleſtick on. 

6 n ſort of form to ſet veſſels on in a cel- 
r. 

7 an utenſil to ſet a diſh upon. 


To STAND, 1 to ſtop, not to go forward, 


2 to ſtagnate, as water, &c. 

3 to inſiſt, as to ſtand upon, 

4 to bear upon, or be ſupported by the 
eet. 

5 to be, to keep, to perfiſt, or continue. 
to continue, or not fall from. 

7 to ſubſiſt. 


8 to be good, as a bargain. 


9 to loiter, to ſtay, or tatry. 
10 to hold out, or reſiſt. 

Ir t9 venture, or riſk. 

12 to be ſeated, as a building. 


STANDARD, 1 the chief enſign of a royal 


army or fleet. 
2 a tree in the open air. 


L. (of £1jawy, G. hemp, or 
flax) thoſe fine threads, capillaments, or 
hairs growing up within the flower of 
ſome plants, as tulips, &c. encompaſſing | 


1 


| | 
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3 the ſanding meaſure of the king, to the 
ſcantling whereof all the meaſures of 
che land ought to be framed, | 
4 model], or rule. 
STANDARD for gold coin, in England, is 
22 caracts of fine gold, and two caracts of 
copper; and the French and Spaniſh gold 
ate nearly of the ſame ſtandard. 
STA/NDARD, for filver coin, is 11 ounces *' 
and two penny-weights of fine ſilver, and 
eighteen penny-weights of copper melted 
together, and is called ſterling. | 

STANDARD. graſe, the name of an herb. 

STANDING, ſub, 1 the action of the verb 
to ſtand, which ſee. 

2 a ſtanding place. 
STA N DING, adj, x ſtagnant, that does not 
flow, or run. * 
2 that is not cut, as corn. 
3 conſtant, or ordinary. 
4 not liable to be broke, or diſbanded. 

28 a ſtanding ink-horn for a 

table, 

STA'NEFILES, cut paſte-boards, through 

which card- makers colour court - cards. 

STA'NNARIES, (of flannaria, L. of fan- 

num tin) tin- mines, or the places where 
tin is digged and refined. 

STANZ a, a certain number of verſes con- 

taining a perfect ſentence, 3 

STAPHYLO'MA, Gr. (of caqpuan a grape 

a diſeaſe in the eye, when the cornea or 
horny-coat being eaten through or broken, 
the uveous tunicle falls out, ſo as to reſemble 
the ſtone of a grape. 

STA/PLE, 1 a public magazine, mart or 
city, whether the Engliſh merchants 
were, by act of parliament, to carry 
their commodities for wholeſale. 

2 a kind of ſocket for a lock, &c. 

STA'PLE commodities, x ſuch commodities 
that do not eaſily and quickly periſh, 
rot, or ſpoil, as wool, lead, tin, &c. 

2 ſuch commodities as are uſually vended 
at foreign fairs or markets. 

STAR, 1 a luminous globe in the heavens, 

2 a white ſpot, in a horſe's forehead. 

3 a thing made or cut out in the figure of 
a ſtar, 

4 a mark uſed in printing, 

Blazing STAR. See Comet. | 

STA'RBOARD, the right ſide of a ſhip. 

STAR-chamber, (ſo called becauſe the cieling 

was adorned with ſtars) a chamber in Weſt. 
minſter-hall, where the lord chancellor an- 
ciently kept a court. | 

STAR-fort, (in Fortification) a work having 

ſeveral faces, made up from five to eight 
points, with ſalient and re-entring angles, 
flanking one another on every one of its 
ſides, which are from 12 to 25 fathom. 

STAR -redoubtr, a ſmall fort or redoubt, built 

in the ſame form as a ſtar-fort, which ſee. 

Lilz STAR- 


— 


EEK SDA. 
STAR-wort, the name of an herb. 9 alſo the rulers of the republic of Hol. 8 


STAR-paved, paved with ſtars. 2 
Falling STARS, are meteors, or fiery exha- To STATE, to regulate or determine. 

lations, enkindled in the air, STA'TELINESS, 1 greatneſs, magnificence, 8⁴ 
Fixed STARS, fo called becauſe they have 2 ſtately look, majeſty. Ti 


no motion peculiar to themſelves, the mo- pride, or oftentation. | 81 
tion which they ſeem to have being only STA'TELY, adj. 1 magnificent, Hen, 


apparent, and cauſed by the motion of the 2 noble, majeſtic, | | 87 
earth. 3 proud, vain- glorious. ! 87 
STARCH, a ſort of thin paſte for ſtiffening | 4 proud, fine, as an horſe. | | 
linen. STAITELY, adv, 1 magnificently, _ | 
To STARCH, 1 to ſtiffen with ſtarch, didly. | | = 
2 to do a thing with affectation. 2 with majeſty. | i 
STA/RCHED, 1 ſtiffened with ſtarch. 3 proudly, _ - 5 
2 affected, or ſtrained, as a diſcourſe. STATT ER, 1 an ancient Greek coin, of © To 
3 formal, full of affeQtion, which there were ſeveral ſorts, 2 
STARE, 1 a ftarling, a ſort of bird. 2 (in Pharmacy) a weight containing an } 3 
2 e. ounce and a half. ; 4 
To STARE, 1 to look hard, or tedfaſt, | STA/TESMAN, 1 a politician, : 5 
2 to have a wild lool. 2 3 miniſter of late. 6 
STARK, 1 ſtraight, tight. _ | STA'TICAL-baroſcope. See Baroſcope, - 
2 rigid, ſevere. STA'TICS, (of Hatice, L. the art of weigh= - ST 
3 quite, or thoroughly. ing) the ſcience of weights and meaſures, 
STA/RLESS, without ftars. STA'TION, (of fatio, L. of fo to land) 


STA'RL'NG, 1 a ftare, a bird. 1 a lending in a place. 
2 the pillar of a ſtone bridge between the 2 a road for ſhips, 


arches. 3 a church or chapel among the Papiſts, 
STA/RRED, ſeeded with ſtars. | appoinicd to pray in, and gain indul- 
STA/RRY, full of ſtars. gences. 


START, 1 a ſudden motion of the body 4 poſt, rank, or condition, 
upon ſome ſurprize. zʒ poſt, or place of a ſhip at ſea, 
2 gage, or advantage, 6 (with Mathematicians) a place where 2 


2 ſpurt, or ſally, man fixcs himſelf and his inſtuments, 


To START, 1 to give a ſudden leap or mo- to take angles, &c. as in  furveying, 
| tion with the body. &C. 
2 to go, as from one's ſubject. STATIONS of the planets, are two points, 


3 to begin to run. in which the planets are removed at the 
4 7 eg as to ſtart vp a gentle - fartheſt diſtance from the ſun, on each 


fide, 
% pro up, as to ſtart a hare, f STATION af, on inſtrument uſed in ſure 
8 to move, or propoſe. veying. 
| 7 to offer, or occaſion, | STA/'TIONARY, 1 ſettled in a place. 
STA/RTISH, apt to ſtart, 2 (in Aftronomy) i is ſaid of a planet, when 
| ToSTARTLE, 1 to cauſe one to ſtart by a it does not appear, to an eye placed on 
 ſurprizing fright, the earth, to move at all. 
. 2 to ſtart, or tremble for fear. STA/TIONER, 1 one who ſells paper, ink, 
| To STARVE, 1 to famith, wax, &c. 
WE 2 to be famiſhed, | 2 a bookſeller, 
K | 3 to freeze. STA'TUARY, 1 a carver of ſtatues. 
| STARVELING, almoſt Narved. 2 the art of making ſtatues. 
_- STATE (of fatus, L. of fo to ſtand) 1 con- STATUE, (of fatua, L. of flatuo to ſet vp) 


dition, or diſpoſition. a ſtanding image of ſtone, wood, &c. | 
2 a country living under the ſame govern- | Equeſtrian STATUE, is one repreſenting : 


i | ment. perſon on heedodecle. 

3 the government of a people living under | Pedeſtrian STATUE, one that repreſents | 
the domination of a prince, or in a the perſon on foot. 
commonwealth. STA MEN, L. (of ftlatuo to ſet, or place) 

& 3 canopy for a prince to ſit under, a buttreſs, a ſupport, a prop. b 

5 pomp, great ſhew, magnificence. STA/TURE, (of farura, L. of foo to ſtand) 

6 pride. 1 bigneſs, or height of body. 

rank, or degree. 2 proportion, ſize, pitch. 

8 in the plural number) the republic of | STA/TUTABLE, agreeable, or conformable | 


Holland, and other provinces. to the ſtatutes, : 
b STATUTE, | 
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ce. 


dere 2 
nents, 
eymg, 


points 
at the 
2 each 
in ſur« 
e. 
when 
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epreſents 
or place) 
to ſtand) 


formable ? 
TUTE, | 


ſenting 2 | 
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STATUTE, (of ſatutum, L.. of fo to ſtand) 
an act of parliament, a law, an ordinance, 
or decree, | 

eTA!TUTES, acts of parliament, &c, 

To STAVE, to beat to pieces. 

STAVES, 1 the plural of ſtaff. 

2 boards for making barrek; &c. 
STAVES-acre, the name of an herb. 
STAY, x ſtop, or delay. | 

2 a piece of linen for a child's cap. 

3 2 prop, or ſhore. 

4 ſupport, or dependence. | 

5 a rope ina ſhip to keep the maſt for- 

ward, 
o STA, 1 to ſtand, or wait, 
2 to ſtop, or tarry. | 
3 to tarry, or ſojourn, | 
4 to ſtop, or make one ſtay, 
5 to ſtanch, or ſtop. 
6 to calm, or appeaſe. 
7 to prop, or ſupport. 
STAY'ED, grave, ſober, ſerious. 
STAYS, 1 the plural of ſtay. 

2 a ſort of boddiee worn by women, 
STEAD, 1 place, or room. 

2 ſervice, or uſe, 

To STEAD, to do ſervice. | 

STEA'DY, 1 firm, that does not move. 
2 firm, conſtant, 

STEAK, a ſlice of meat. 


To STEAL, 1 to take away unlawfully. ö 


2 to creep by degrees. 
STEALTH, 1 the action of theft. 

2 privacy. | 
STEAM, a vapour from hot liquor, &c. 
To STEAM, to ſend forth a ſteam or va- 


pour. 

STECCA'DO, Ital. 1 a pale, or fence. 
2 the liſts, or a place railed in for the be- 

holding a duel, or combat, 

STEDFAST, firm, ſure, conſtant, im- 
moveable, 

STEED, an horſe. | 

"_ a metal, being iron hardened, and 
refined, 

To STEEL, x to put ſteel to iron, 
2 to harden, , 

STEELY, 1 conſiſting of ſteel, 
2 having the taſte of ſteel. 

N a Roman balance, a hand- 
cale, 

STEEP, difficult aſcent, or ſlanting. 

To STEEP, to ſoak, or infuſe in ſome liquor. 

STEEPLE, a pyramid. | 

STEER, a young ox. | 

ToSTEER, 1 to guide a ſhip. 
2 to manage an affair. 

STEERAGE, 1 a part of a ſhip. 
2 the act of ſteering a ſhip. 

STEGANO/'GRAPHIST,' one who under- 
ſands, or practiſes ſecret writing. 

STEGANO/GRAPHY, (of oTeyavyeapia, 
Gr, of ev ſecret, and yeaopw do write) 
the art of ſecret writing, 


S TE | 
STE'CNOSIS, Gr. (of gew. to fill up 
cloſe) a ſtopping up the pores of the body, 

STEGNO'TIC, binding, coftive, 

STEGNO'/TICS, medicines for cloſing, and 
ſtopping up the orifices of the veſſels, 

STELLAR (of fellaris, L. of - fella a ſtar) 
of, or belonging to the ſtars, ſtarry. 

STE'LLATE, (of fellatus, L. of fella a 
ſtar) ſtarred, marked with ſpots like ſtars. 

STE'LLATE plants, (in Botany) are ſuch 

- Whoſe leaves grow on the talks at certain 
intervals, in the form of a ſtar with beams, 
as croſs-wort, &c, . 

STELLIFEROUS, (of feellifer, L. of fella 

- a ſtar, and fero to bear) bearing ſtars. 

STE'LLI1O, L. (of fella a ſtar) an evet, eft, 
or newt, a creature ſomewhat like a li- 
zard, having ſpots on his back like ſtars. 

STE'LLIONATE, (of feellionatus, L. of 
fellio a knave) a kind of cozenage, or 
knaviſh practice in bargaining, as the mort- 
gaging an eſtate twice, paying braſs money 
for filver, &c. | 

STELO'GRAPHY, (of prnoyeaqia, Gr. 
of cn a pillar, and yeaqw to write) an 
inſcription or writing on a pillar, &c. 

STEM, 1 the ſtalk of plants. 

2 the ſtalk of fruit, 

3 the ſtock of a tree, 

4. race, or pedegree, 

5 the forepart of the keel of a ſhip, 

To STEM, 1 to ſtop, or oppoſe, 
2 to bear up againſt, 

STENCH, fink. 8 

STENOCORPDASIS, Gr. (of cane narrow, 
and xogn the apple, or ſight of the eye) a 

_ diſeaſe in the eye, when the apple or ſight 
18 contracted, or weakened, 

STENOGRA/PHICAL, of, or belonging to 
ſhort writing. 

STENO/GRAPHY, (of pewyraqie, Gr. of 
gevo; ſhort, or brief, and yeapw to write) 

the art of ſhort-hand writing. 

STENT. See Stine, 

STENTO/RIAN voice, (ſo called from Sten- 
tor, who, according to Homer, had a voice 
louder than fifty men together) a loud roar- 
ing voice, 

STENTOROPHONIC tube, a ſpeaking 
trumpet, an inſtrument invented by fix 
Samuel Moreland, to be uſed at ſea, 

STEP, 1 a pace in going, | 
2 a ſhort journey. 

3 mark, or footſtep. 
4 threſhold, or fill, 
5 a ſtair, 

6 a round of a ladder, 
7 way of proceeding. 

STEP-father, a father-in-law, | 

STEP-dame, or STEP-mother, a mother - in- 
law. 

To STEP, to ſet one foot before another. 

STERCORA'NISTS, thoſe who believed 


| 


the ſacramental bread and wine ſo far di- 
geſted, 


— 


STE 
geſted, as that ſome part of it was turned 


into excrements. | 

STERCORATED, (of Percoratus, L. of 

; fercus dung) dunged, manured with dung. 

STERCORO/SE +, full of dung. $1 

STEREO'BATES, or STEREO'BATA, G. 
(of cegeo; ſolid, firm) the foundation on 
which a building is raiſed ; the groundwork 
on which a pillar ſtandeth: 

STEREOGRA/PHIC, or STEREOGRA/- 
PHICAL, according to the rules of ſtere- | 
ography. _ 

STEREOGRA/PHIC projection of the ſphere, 
is a projection of the circles of the ſphere 
upon a plane, in the manner they would' 
appear to an eye placed in one of the poles 
of the primitive circle, or that on which 
it is required to be projected. 

STEREO/GRAPHY (of gteroyeaqia, Gr. 
of ceerc; ſolid, and yeaqw to deſcribe) the 
art of repreſenting ſolids on a plane. 

STEREOME/TRICAL, of, or pertaining. 
to the art of ftereometry. | 

STEREO'METRY (of ceecouurrgn, Gr. of 
gegsos ſolid, and pergw to meaſure)! the 
art of meaſuring ſolid bodies. S 

STEREO'TOMY (of 5egroropura, Gr. of 
gegcos ſolid, and Tewww to cut) the art or 
ſcience of cutting ſolids, or making ſections 
thereof, as in profiles of architecture in 
walls, &c. 

STERIL (of fterilis, L. of eig., Gr. bat- 

ren) 1 barren, fruitleſs. 
2 dry, empty, - ſhallow, 

STERVLITY, barrenneſs, unfruitfulneſs. 

STERLING (ſo called from Eafterlings, i. e. 
ancient Pruſſians, and Pomeranians, who 
being ſkilled in refining gold and filver, 
taught it to the Britons) a general name 
given to the lawful filver coin of Eng- 
land. f 

STERN, adj. ſevere, crabbed, ſower. 

STERN, ſub, 1 the hindermoſt part of a 


ſhip. 
2 (with Hunters) the tail of a greyhound, 
or a wolf, | 
STERNUTA'TION (of fternutatio, L. of 
ſternuo to ſneeze) ſneezing. 
STERNU'TATIVE, apt to provoke ſneez- 


ing, 

STERNU/TATORY, ſneezing powder, or 
a medicine to provoke ſneezing. 

STEW, a place to keep fiſh alive. 

STEWARD, a perſon who takes care of his 
maſter's affairs, 8 

Lord bigh STEWARD of England, an offi- 
cer who 1s only appointed for a- time, to 

| officiate at a coronation, or at the trial of 

ſome nobleman for high-treaſon, &c. which 
affair being ended, his commiſſion is ex- 
Pired ; ſo that he breaks his wand, and 
Puts an end to his authority, 


STEWARDSHIP, the office of a ſteward. 


— 


STI 


Toe Fl 


in ſilver mines. 


| STICK, 1 apiece of wood, 


2 a walking ſtaff, : b 
3 a round piece, as a ſtick of war. 
To STICK, 1 to glue, or faſten. 
2 to thruſt a pointed weapon into. 
3 to cleave to. 95 
4 to be attached. | | | 
To STVCKLE, to be zealous for a perſon or 
an affair, | 
STICKLER, 1 the chief of a party. 
2 2 diſputer, 5 
3 a zealous man. | 
STIFF, 1 hard, not flexible 
2 benumbed, in a proper, and figurative 
ſenſe, | 
3 ſtarched, affecte. 
4 reſolute, obſtinate, conſtant. 
5 rigid, | 


6 not free. or natural, ſpeaking of the | 


ſtyle, &. 
7 not free or eaſy, in painting. 
8 ſtout, or ſtrong, as a ſtiff gale. 
STIFF-zecked, obſtinate, rebellious, 
To STVFFEN, 1 to make Riff, 


2. to benumb, both in a proper and figura« - 


tive ſenſe, 
3 to grow ſtiff. 
To STIFLE, r to ſuffocate, or choak. 
2 to conceal, or ſuppreſs. 


| STIFLE. joint (in a Horſe): the firſt joint | 


next the buttock, and above the thigh, 


| STIFLED berſe, one whoſe leg is put ot, 


or the joint much hurt. 


. ” 


STI'GMA, Gr. (of gitw to — a mark | 


or brand chiefly on the forehu 
tives, 


mark) 1 notes or abbreviations, conſiſt» 


ing only of points diſpoſed various ways, | 


as in triangles, ſquares, &c, 


2 certain'marks anciently imprinted on the | 


Roman ſoldiers, when liſted. 


3 (among Franciſcans) the marks of out ö 
Saviour's wounds in the hands, Ke. 
which, as they ſay, was imprinted on 


the body of St. Francis. 


4 (in Natural Hiſtory) points or ſpecks on | 


the ſides of the belly of ſome inſects. 


STIGMATIC, or STIGMA/TICAL, brand- | 


ed with a mark of infamy. 


To STIGMATIZE (of cute, Gr. of | 


giyua a mark) 1 to brand with a hot 
iron. | 
2 to brand with infamy. 


STILE, 1 an entrance by ſteps, into a field, i 


&c. 
2 (in Writing.) See Style, 
STILL, adj. 1 calm, or quiet. 
2 ſtanding; not moving, as water, &C- 


STILL, ſub. an alembic, &c. STILL, | 


of fugi- · 
STIGMATA, Gr. (the plural of cines 


wage: 


STIPE/ 


 STIMULA'TION, 


STI 


STILL, adv. 1 always, continually, 
2 yet, unto this tim. 
at quiet, without motion. 
eTILL-born, abortive, born dead. © 
To STILL (of fillo, L. f caragu, Gr. to 
drop) T to drop, or trickle down. | 
2 to diſlill, or extract a water, &c. from 
a plant. . 
3 to calm, quiet, or appeaſe. . 
STILLATI'TIOUS n (of fillatitias, L. 
of Hilo to diſtill) ſach oils as are gotten by 
diſtillation, in contradiſtinction to ſuch as 
are procured by expreſſion, &c. | 
STILLATORY, an elaboratory, or houſe 
for diſtilling. * My 005. 04 e 
STILLE!TTO, Ital. a poniard, or Italian 
* dagger. an e d 
STIL LICPDIUM, L. (of filla a'drop, and 
cado to fall down) the dropping of the 
eaves of an houſe, a little gutter, or fink, 
(TILLING, x the action of the verb, to 
fill, | 
2 a ſtand, or frame of wood to ſet veſſels 
on in a cellar, &. | 
een 1 filence, or ceſſation from 
nol E. , 1 + % 

2 calmneſs in a proper and figurative ſenſe. 
STILTS, fticks with leathern loop-holes for 
the feet, uſed by boys to go in dirty places. 
To STUMULATE (of fimulo, L. of fi- 

mulus a prick, or goad) 1 to prick, to 
goad, | 
2 to ſpur on, or incite. 


a pricking, or putting 
forward, | 


STING, 1 a part in the body of ſome in- 
ſets, in the manner of a little ſpear, 
which ſerves them as an offenfive wea« 


n. „ x 
2 a prickly parts of ſome vegetables, 
3 remorſe, as the ſting of conſcience 
4 a ſatirical meaning. 
STINGO, very ſtrong beer. 
STINGY, niggardly, miſerably covetous. 
STINK, a ſtench, an ungrateful ſmell. 
= STINK, to ſend forth an ungrateful | 
mell, 
STINT, bounds, or meaſure. 
ToSTINT, 1 to limit, or fet bounds to. 
2 to conſtrain, or hinder. 
3 to regulate, or give by meaſure, 
4 to curb, or appeaſe. 


STIPEND (of ftipendium, L. wages) ſalary, 


—— 


wages, hire, pay. 
STIPENDIARV (of flipendiarius, L. of fti- 
perdium wages) 1 an hireling, or one 


that taketh wages. 
2 a tributary, or one that payeth tribute. 
STIPONY, a kind of ſweet compound li- 
quor. | 
To STVPPLE, to make points in miniature. 
STIPTIC, or STVPTICAL (of curlinoc, 
— of gu do ſtop up) binding, reſtrin - 


—— 


8 T 0 


| A STI'PTIC, a medicine to flop bleedi 


To STI/PULATE (of fipulor, L. to make 
a bargain) to covenant, or agree, 

ST 9 (of 20 L. of fi- 
pulor to make a bargain) a barga ro- 
miſe, or obligation. 8 l 

STIR, 1 noiſe, or buſtle. | 
2 (in the plural number) riſing, commo- 
tion, troubles in a ſtate. | 

To STIR, 1 to move, or lift away. 

2 to provoke, as the humours by phyſic. 

3 to tumble about, as vinegar-makers do 
their lees, © © bs 

4 to move, wag, or ſhake, 

n 1 

5 to riſe, or cauſe a rifing in a ſtate. 

_ 7 to beftir one's ſelf. 

To STIR up, 1 to cauſe, — 


TIT i fo 2 


5 to provoke, - FT. 
STVRIOUS (of Aria, L. an icicle) hang- 
ing like icicles, or drops of ice. 
STVRRUP, 1 the ftep of ſaddle.” 
2 a piece of leather uſed by ſhoemakers to 
hold their work upon their knee. 
STITCH, 1 the ſpace between where the 
point of a needle is put in each time, in 
ſewing, 
2 a ſharp pain in the ſide; 
3 aftitch, in knitting. 
To STITCH, to ſew. © 
STITCH-eort, -an' herb reckoned good a- 
gainſt the Mitch in the fide, 
STVTHY, 1 a ſmith's anvil. 
2 a diſeaſe among oxen, | 
To STIVE, 1 to ftew, or hoil. 
® to ſtifle with heat in a cloſe place, 
STUVER, a Dutch penny. RES 
STIVES, ſtews, or bawdy-houſes, where 
lewd women proſtitute themſelves. 
STOA'KED, - ſtopped. os 
STOA'KER, one who looks after a fire in a 
brew · houſe. 
STOT, 1 a ſtallion- horſe. 
2 a kind of rat. | 


| STOCCA'DO, Ital. a thruſt, or ſtab with a 


weapon, 
STOCK, 1 the trunk, or ſtem of a tree. 
2 race, or family, 
3 the wooden work of a gun, piſtol, &c. 
4 a plant ſet in the ground to graft on. 
5 a ſtock-gilliflower, a fragrant flower, 
6 a fund of money, 
7 ſtocks, or ſhares of public funds, 
8 the cards not dealt at piquet. 
9 ſtore of wine, beer, coals, &c. 
10 part of a tally ſtruck in the exchequer, 
&c. | 
11 the large piece of wood faſtened to the 
beam of an — FR 
To STOCK, to finiſh, or ſupply. 
Ed pe” STOCKS, 


* ww 


S TO 


STOCK, without moving. 
STOCK-doves, a kind of pidgeons. 
STOCK-þ/>, a ſort of fiſh, falted and dried. 


STOCKS, 1 a wooden device for the puniſh | 


ment of malefactors. 1 
2 poſts framed to build a ſhip upon. 
STOE'BE, L. (of gelen, Gr. of geistir to 
fill up cloſe) an herb that groweth in watry 
ground, knapweed. . 
STOE'CHAS, L. an herb, called otherwiſe 
cotton- weed, or French lavender. 
STO'ICAL, of, or belonging to the ſtoics. 
STO'ICISM, the doctrine of the ſtoics. 
STO/ICS (of gerne, Gr. of goa a porch; 
becauſe they taught in a common porch of 
the city) a ſect of philoſophers at Athens, 


followers of Zeno, who taught that all } 


things are ordered by an inevitable neceſ- 


ſity of fate z whence their morality con- 


ſiſted chiefly in paradoxes ; as, that pain is 

no real evil; that a wiſe man is free from 

all paſſion and perturbation of mind; that a 

wiſe man is happy in the midſt of torture, 

&c. : 
STOLE, Gr. (of Sexe to adorn);x a long 

robe down to the heels, gathered and 
plaited thick; a matron's robe, a ci- 
_ Ct; A ir 

2 a part of the prieſtly ornaments. 

3 a ſtool. Jane 
STO'LEN, taken away feloniouſſ. 
STO'LID (of folrdus, I., of Holo a fool, or 

blockhead) fooliſh. | 


STO MACH (of exo, Gr. of go⁰ a 


mouth) 1 a hollow, membranous organ, 
deſtined to receive the food, and convert 
it into chyle. 0 

2 appetite to meat. 

3 heat, or ſpirit. 0 
To STO'/'MACH, to reſent, or be angry at. 
STO'MACHER, 1 the forepart of a woman's | 

ſtays, | 
STO'MACHFUL, that has a great ſpirit, 
loth to ſubmit, | 

2 a piece of cloth to put over one's breaſt, 
STOMA'CHICS, medicines good for the 

ſtomach, 0 
STO'MACHOUS, ſoon angry, diſdainful. 
STONE, 1 a hard mineral uſed in building, 

&c. 

2 a diſeaſe in the bladder. 

3 a hard ſubſtance in the middle of ſome 

fruit. | 

4 a weight of 8 1b, in London, and 12 in 

Heretord, 
STONE of vool, 14 lb. 
Lead-STONE. See Magnet. 
To STONE, to throw ſtones at. 
STO'NY, 1 full of ſtones, 

2 inſenſible, void of compaſſion, 
STOOK, 12 ſheaves of corn, 

STOOL, 1 a eat to fit on, 

2 the voiding of excrements, 


To ST OQYP, 1 to bow, or bend forward. 


STO 


| 2 not to be upright. 

3 to cringe, or ſubmit, | 

4 to condeſcend, | 1 

5 to bend down, as a hawk does to ftrike 

a fowl... 1 
STOOP, two quarts in meaſure, 
STOP, 1 ſtay, or delay, 

2 rub, or obſtacle. 

3 an end, or concluſion. 

4 a mark uſed in writing and printing, 

5 a pauſe, or ſtand, 

6 a fret of a muſical inſtrument, 
To STOP, 1 to ſtay, to hinder, to keep 
from going forward. | 

2 to ſtanch, as to ſtop bleeding. 

3 to ſuſpend, or cauſe to ceaſe, 

4 to retard, or hinder. 

5 to ftand fill, 

6 to ſhut, or fill up. | 
STO/PPAGE, obſtruction, or hindrance, 
STO'/PPER, an inſtrament to ſtop with. 
STO PPLE, the cork, &c. of a bottle, &c. 
STORAGE, 1 ware-houſe- room. 

2 money paid for ware-houſe- room. 
STO'RAX, L. a fragrant gum, | 
STORE, 1 abundance, plenty, much, many 

2 proviſion in victuals, . 

3 (in the plural number) proviſions for an 
army, town, &c. 

STORE-bouſe, a magazine, or place to put 

ſtores in. ar 

To STORE, 1 to furniſh with ſtores or pro- 
viſions, | 

2 to ſtock, as a pond with fiſh, 

3 to lay up in ſtore. 

STORIER, 1 a young fiſh to ſtore a pond, 

2 a ſwine bought to be fatted, 
STORK, a great fort of fowl. 

STORK -bill, 1 an herb, or flower, 

2 a ſurgeon's inſtrument, 
STORM, 1 a tempeſt. 

2 noiſe, buſtle, ſcolding, &c. 

3 trouble, perſecution, ſedition. 

4 aſſault, or ſudden attack. 

To STORM, 1 to chafe, or fume. 
2 to ſcold, or brawl. 

3 to attack furiouſly, as a fortified place, 
STORM, boiſterous, tempeſtuous. 

S TORX, 1 hiſtory. 

2 recital of any particular adventure. 

3 2 tale. ? 

4 a fable, or flam, 

5 a lye. 

6 a floor up ſtairs, 

To STO'RY, to report, or relate. 
STOTE, 1 a young horſe, or bullock, 

2 a kind of ſtinking ferret, 

STOVE, 1 a ſort of furnace to warm 1 
room. : 

2 2 room where ſuch furnace is. 

3 a kind of earthen veſſel, ſuch as Dutch 

women uſe under their petticoats. 

4 a hot bath, 


* 


5 a ſort of fire grate, 6 ih 


e. 
h. F 
&. 


nany. 


STR 


5 (with ConfeRioners) a little cloſet cloſe | 


ſtopp'd up on all ſides, in which is a 
ſtove, and ſeveral ſtories of ſhelves for 
ſetting ſweet-meats to dry on. 
&TOUND, a veſſel that ſtands on end. 
STOUT, 1 courageous, brave, valiant; 
2 ſturdy, or proud, 
3 luſty, or ſtrong. 
4 vigorous, as a ſtout reſiſtance; 
5 ſtrong, heady, as liquors, 
6 large, great, ample, 
STOUT, ſub. ftrong beer, &e. | 
STOU'TNESS, 1 courage, valour, reſolu- 
tion, , 
2 pride, arrogance, 
3 ſtiffneſs, or ſturdineſs, 
To STOW, 1 to lay up. ; 
21 to place carefully, as in a ſhip's Hold. 
STOWAGE, I the place where goods are 
laid, 
2 the money paid for the place where goods 
are laid. 
3 room in a ſhip's hold. 
STO WR, 1 a hedge - ſtake. 
2 a round of a ladder, 
STRABISM (of eat , G. of gęeꝙ to 
bend or writhe) ſquinting, or looking aſquint. 
To STRA/DDLE, to go ſtraddling, or with 
the legs wide. 
To STRA'GGLE, to go from one's com- 


pany. | 
STRAIGHT, or STRAIT, adj. 1 right, 
direct. 5 

2 narrow, ſcanty. 
STRAIGHT, adv. 

turning. 

2 preſently, quickly. | | 
STRAIGHT, ſub. a narrow atm of the ſea. 
STRAIGHTS, or STRAITS, I a nacrow 

kind of Kerſey cloth, 

2 want, or penury, 

3 trouble, or difficulty. 

STRAIN, 1 a tune, or air. 

2 ſtyle, or manner of ſpeaking, 

3 breed, or race, as of horſes, 

4 a vehement effort, 

5 a ſprain, or violent diſtorſion of the ſi - 
neus beyond their tone, 

6 (in Hunting) the view, or track of a deer. 
To STRAIN, 1 to ſeparate liquors from 

their ſediment, by running them through 
a hair-bag, &c. 

2 to preſs and wiring, to ſqueeze, 

3 to bind hard, 

4 to raiſe too high, as the voice, 

5 to ſcrew up tight. 

6 to force, to wreſt, to offer yiolence, 

7 to diftrain, or ſeize. 

9 to ſprain, as one's finews, 

79 to endeavour greatly. I 

11 (with Falconers) a term uſed of a hawk, 

who is ſaid to ſtrain when ſhe catches 4 
any thing, x 
ITRAIT, See Stratpbt. | 


1 directly, without 


STR 
To STRATTEN, 1 to make ſtrait, or di- 
rect. 8 

2 to make narrower, 

3 to preſs hard, or put hard to it. 

STR AVTENED, 1 made ſtrait. 

2 pinched, or reduced to ſtraits. 

STRAVTWAY, preſently, immediately, 
forthwith, | 2 

STRAKE, 1 the iron about the fellies of a 

wheel. 

2 the line, or track that a wheel makes, 

3 (with Shipwrighw) a ſeam between wo 

4 a ſtripe, as in ftriped linen. 

STRAMO'Ni4, L. the apple of Peru, ©: 
thorn apple, 

STRAND), 1 a high ſhore, or bank of the 

ſea, or of a great liver. 

2 a twiſt of a rope, | 

STRA/NDED, run a-ground, or run aſhore 
on the ftrand, 

STRANGE, 1 ſurprizing, uncommon, won- 

derful. 

2 odd, extravagant. 

3 foreign. 

4 ſhy, as to look ſtrange upon one. 

STRA/NGER, 1 one of another country, 

family, or ſociety. 

2 one that does not know what is a-doing 

3 Gne that is not known to, 

4 one that ſeldom comes. 
one that is not converſant in. 

To STRA'/NGLE (of Hrangulo, L. of p:ay- 
yaaow, G. to choke) to choke, to throttle, 
to. ſtifle, 

STRA/\NGLE weed, the name of an herb. 

STRA/NGLING, choking, throttling. 

STRA'NGURY (of pgayyuia, G. of gęaſꝶ 
a drop, and b urine) a i ppage 07 u ine, 
when it is voided drop by drop, and that 
with pain, and a continual inchnatiun to 
make water. 

STRAP, 1 a thong of leather. 

2 a rope ſpliced about a block, and made 
with an eye to faſten it any where upun 
occaſion, | | 

3 (with Surgeons) a fort of band made of 
filk, &c. to ſtretch out members in the 
ſetting of broken or disjointed bones; or 
for binding patients, when it is neediul 
to confine them, for the more fecure 
performance of a painful operation, 

STRAPA/DO, or STRAPPAY/DO, a ſort of 

military puniſhment, wherein the criminal's 
hands being tied behind him, he is hoiſted 
up with a rope to the top of a long pi: ce 
of wood, and let fall again almoſt ty the 

ground, fo that his arms are diſlocated by 
the weight of the body in the ſhock, 

STRA\PPING, huge, large, bouncing, 

STRATA, L. (in Natural Hiſtory) the ſe- 
veral beds, or layers of different matter, 
whereof the body of the earth is compoſed, 
M wm m they 


! 
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R. 
they lying over one another from the ſur- 
foce to the greateſt depth. 2 

STRA!/TAGEM (of pealnynpua, G. of gęallog 
an army, and gyw to lead) a cunning ſhift, 
or ſubtle invention, eſpecially in war affairs. 

STRATAGE'MICAL, of, or belonging to 
a ſtratagem. 

STRA'TARITHMETRY (of peal2;, G. an 
army, ago; number, and Age to mea- 
ſure) the art of drawing up an army, or 
any part of it, in any given geometrical 
figure, and of expreſſing the number of men 
contained in ſuch a figure, as they ſtand in 
array, either near at hand, or at a diſtance, 

STRATIFICA/TION (with Chemiſts) an 
arrangement of difterent matters, bed upon 
bed, or one layer upon another, in a cru- 
cible, in order to calcine a metal, &c, 

STRA'TO'CRACY (of gęalo, an army, and 
Age power, or dominion) military go- 
vernment, or a kingdom ruled or governed 
by an army. 1 

STRA'TUM ſuper ſtratum, L. layer upon 
layer, one row over the other, 

STRAW, 1 the ſtalk of coin. 

2 a ruſh, a thing of no value. 
3 (in Military Affairs) a word of command, 
uſed to diſmiſs the ſoldiery, when they 


have grounded their arms, fo as they |, 


may return to them again, upon thr 
firing a gun, or beat of a drum. 
STRA'WBERRY, a fruit well known, 
STRAW- worm, an inſect. E OW} 
STRAY, a beaſt that wanders from his pa- 
ſture. 
To STRAY, to wander, or go aſtray, 
To STREAK, to make lines, or marks, 
STREAM, 1 running water, 

2 the courſe of a river. 

3 torrent, as of eloquence, 

5 a long ſtreakk, as cf fire in the air. 
STREA M-2v:ri*s (in the Tin-works) cer- 

tain works wherein the miners follow the 

veins of ore, by cutting of trenches, 
To STREAM, 1 to run out, 

2 to flaſh, as beams of light, 
STREA'MER, a flag, or pendant. 
STREET, a lane in a town. | 
\STREIGHT, a narrow arm of the ſea, 
STRENGTH, 1 vigour of body, 

2 fortiſications, as of a town, 

3 penetration, 

4 energy, or force, 

5 power, or abllity, 

6 the quality wherein a man excels, 

To STRENGTHEN, to fortify, to give 
ſtrength, or to give new ſtrength, in a pro- 
r and figurative ſenſe, 
STRENUOUs (of firenuus, L. ſtout) 1 bold, 
valiant, ſtout. 

2 active, nimble, quick, ready, 
STRESS, t the main point in a buſineſs, or 

altar. 

2 foujncſs of weather, 
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To lay STRESS upon, 1 to rely, or tnfit 
upon. 

2 to lean, or bear weight upon, 

STRETCH, extent, 
To STRETCH, 1 to yawn, 

2 to enlarge, or make wider, 

3 to ſtrain, or make an effort, 

4 to pull out, 

STRETCHERS, thoſe wooden ſtaves, the 
rowers ſet their feet againſt, 
To STREW, 1 to ſpread over with, 
2 to ſprinkle, or ſcatter abroad. 
SiRUAE, L. (the plural of ria a furrow) 

I (in antient Architecture) the liſts, fillets, 
or rays which ſeparate the ſtriges, or 
flutings of columns, 

2 (in Natwal Hiſtory) the ſmall hollows, 
or channels in the ſhells of cockles, ſcol- 
lops, & c. : 

STRVATED (with Architects) chamfered, 
or channelled, ' as cockles, ſcollops, and 
other ſhell-fiſh are. 

STRVCKLE, STRVKLE, or STRVKLER, 

a piece of even wood, to ſtrike off the over- 

- meaſure, 

STRICT (of firiFus, L. of ftringo to hold 

faſt) 1 cloſe, intimate. 

2 punctual], or exact. 

3 politive, 

4 rigid, or rigorous. 
exact, done with exaQneſs, 

STRVCTIVE (of ftrifivus, L. of frifor 
=. gatherer) gathered, or cropped with the 

nd, 

STRYCTNESS, rigour, or exaQtneſs, 

STRVCTURE (of ftrifura, L. a ſpark) 

I a ſpark from a red hot iron, 

2 ſmall particles, as brutes have fome 
ſtrictures of ratiocination. 

STRIDE, two ſteps, or a meaſure-of five 
feet. 

Cock-STRIDE, 1 the tread of a cock in an 
. ©E8Þ» | 
2 the ſtep of a cock. 

To STRIDE, 1 to ſtep wide, 

2 to beftride, or lay one's leg over a horſe, 

STRIDENT (of ftridens, L. of ftrideo to 
crack) cracking, or ſcreak iug. 

STRUDULOUS (of friduius, L. of Aricko to 

crack) 1 creakfg. 

2 crackling, 
noily, clamerous. 

STRIFE (of riß, F.) diſpute, quarrel, or 
contention, 

ToSTRIKE, 1 to beat, or give one a blow. 

2 to affect, or make impreſſion on the 
mind, or ſenſes. 

3 to hit a bell, as a clock does. 

4 to make meaſure even with a ſtrikle. 

5 to pull down, as to ſtrike the colours, 


&c, 
STRIKE, 1 a ſtrikle, to ſtrike corn with, 
2 a meaſure containing four buihels. . 
STRAIKING-wiheel of a clock, is the mw 

. a 
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dust ſome call the pin-wheel, on account of 
the pins that are ſet round the rim of it. 
In clocks that go eight days, the ſecond 
js the ftriking wheel; and in thoſe that 
go fixteen days, the firſt, or great wheel, 
is commonly the firiking wheel. 
STRING, 1 any thong, thread-line, &c. to 
tie with. 
2 a cord of a muſical inſtrument. - 
3 (in the plural number) fibres, or threads, 
as of the roots of plants, 
alſo, the tendril, as of a vine, &c. 
To STRING, 1 to put firings upon. 

2 to put upon a firing. : 
STRING-hal: (in Horſes) a ſudden twitching 
up the hinder leg. my. 
STRINGENT (of ftringens, L. of ftringo to 

bind) 1 binding up. 
2 forcing. 
STRYNGY, full of firings. 
To STRIP, 1 to pull off the cloaths. 
2 to cut off the ſkin, hide, &c. 
STRIP, 1 a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, &c, 
2 (in Law) ſpoil, or deſtruction. 
STRIPE, 1 a blow, or laſh of a whip, &c. 
2 a ſtreak in cloth, filk, &c, 
STRIUPLING, a youth. 8 
To STRIVE, 1 to endeavour eatneſtly. 
2 to ſtruggle, or contend, 
3 to combat with, : | 
TRIX, L. (of ftrigo for ſtringo to hold faſt) 
1 a channel, furrow, hollow gutter, or 
ſtrake in rabating pillars, | 
2 a ſcreech-owl. 8 
3 a hag, a fairy, a goblin. 
STROAK, or STROKE, 1 a blow, 
2 a ftreak, line, or daſh, 
STRO'/KAL, an inftrument uſed by glaſs- 
makers, 
To STROKE, 1 to draw the hand lightly 
over, 
2 to flatter, or cajole. 
To STROLL, 1 to go, or ramble about, 
2 to carry about, 


STROLLER, 1 a rover, or rambler. 


2 a ſtrolling player. 

STROMA'TICS (of cem, G. of rewwun 
to ſcatter) books treating of ſeveral ſcat- 
tered ſobjects, | 

W 1 robuſt, luſty, vigorous in its 

ind. 

2 mighty, powerful, 

able to reſiſt. 

4 thick, large. 

5 full of ſpirits, as hquors, 

6 forcible, powerful, ſolid, 

7 groſs, that produces much, as a foil, 

8 ſignificant, emphatical. 

9 (harp to the taſte, or (ſmell, 

10 rank, zealoas, 

11 very great, as a ſtrong ſuſpicion, 
STRO'NGULLION, the ſtrangury. 
$TROPHE 2, G. (of gg«pw to turn) 1 the 

firſt of the three members of a Greek 
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lyric poem, or ode, the ſecond being 
the antiſtrophe that anſwers to it, and 
the third is the epode that anſwers to 
neither, but is anſwered in the next re- 
turn. 

2 the firſt turn of the chorus, or choir of 
ſingers in a tragedy, on one fide of 
the ftage, anſwering to the antiſtrophe 
on the other. ö 

STRU'CTURE (of frufura, L. of true to 

build) 1 fabrick, or building. 

2 a compoſition, 

3 order, or diſpoſition. 

4 (with Philoſophers) is the combination 
or reſult of all thoſe qualities, or mo- 
difications of matter in a natural body, 
which diſtinguiſh it from others. 

STRUDE, or STRODE, a ſtock of breeding 
mares, 


To STRUG GLE, 1 to ſtir one's ſelf vio- 


lently. 

2 to ſtrive, or endeavour. 

3 to wreſtle, fight, or contend. 
STRU/GGLE, an earneft, or violent ſtriving. 
STRU'MA, L. a ſwelling in the neck, the 

king's evil. 

STRUMA'TIC (of rumaticus, L. of ſtruma 
a ſwelling) of, pertaining to, or affected 

with firumous humours. 

STRU'.EA, L. the herb erow- foot. 

STRU/M PET, a common whore, or harlot. 

STRUNG, 1 having ſtrings, | 
2 upon ſtiings. | 

STRU'NGED ep, ſheep whoſe tails have 
been cut off, 

STRUT (with Carpenters) the brace which 
is framed into the ring-picce, and princi- 
pal rafters. 

To STRUT, to walk after a proud manner. 


' STUB, 1 the ſtumb, or piece of the ſtock 


- of a tree, 

STU/BBED, ſhort, well ſer. 

STU/BBING (in Agriculture) the pulling up, 
or eradicating ſhrubs, brozm, &c, out of 
the land. : 

STU'BBLE, ſhort ſtra after reaping. 

STUBBORN, headſtrong, obſtinate, in- 
flexible. 

STUC (of /#::cco, It.) a compoſition of lime 
and marble powdered very fine, uſed in 
making figures and other ornaments of ſculp- 
ture, 


| STUD, r a fort of round-headed nail, or 


boſs. | 
2 a ſtock of breeding mares, 


1 STUDDED, ſet with ſtuds, imboſſed. 
Sr D ENT (f fudens, L. of fudeo to ſtudy) 


1 a ſchojer, or one that ſtudies any art 
or ſcience, eſpecially at an univerſity. 
2 ſtudious man. 
STU!DIOUS {of fudioſus, L. of fludeo ta 
ſtudy) 1 much given to ſtudy, bookiſh, 
2 earneft for, deſirous ot. 
Mm m 2 STUDY 
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STUIYDY (of fludium, L. of fideo to ftudy) | 
1 application of mind to learn any thing. 
2 a cloſet to ſtudy in, 
3 application of mind to do any thing. 
butineſs or conſtant endeavour. 

To STUUDY {of fudeo, L. of e“, Gr. 
to hoften) 1 to apply one's mind to a 
thing in order to learn it. 

2 to prepare, or meditare before- hand. 
3 to obletve in order to know, 
4 to endeavour, | 

STUFF, ſub. 1 any matter uſed in manu- 
factures, wearing apparel, &c. 

2 materials for building, as mortar, boards, 
&C, 


STUFF, an interjection of contempt. -2 


To STU?! to fill, or cram, 

STUKE, cr STUCK, See Stuc. 

STULM, 2 ft to draw water out of a 
mige. 

STU TVLOQUENCE (of fultiloguentia, L. 
of /tulias fooliſh, and leut to ſpeak) fooliſh 
diicourſe, talk, or babbling. 

STUM, the flower of fermenting wine. 

To STUM, to put ing edients into wine de- 
cayed, to make it briſk, | 

To STU/MBLE, to trip, or be like to fall. 

STUMMED, ſophiſticated, ſpoken of wine. 

STUMP, the broken piece, or remainder of 
2 thing. : 

To STUMP, x to cut off a ſtump. 

2 to brag, or boaſt, 

To STUN, to render ſtupid, or hard of hear- 
ing, by a blow, or a noiſe, | 

To STUNT, to hinder the growth of any 
thing. 

STUPE, a fomentstion. 

STUPEFA'CTION (of fpefa#io, L. of 
ftupidus ſtupid, and facio to make) 1 a 
making ſtupid, dull, or ſenſeleſs, 

2 aſtoniſhing, wonderful. 
STUPEFA!/CTIVE, that ſtupiſies. 
STU/PEFIERS, ſtupifying medicines. 
STUPENDIOUS (cf Apes to be aſtoniſhed) 

prodigious, wonderful, aſtoniſhing, 

STU/PID (of fiypidus, L. of fupeo to be 
ſenſeleſs) 1 blockiſh, dull, ſenſeleſs. 

2 ſonſeleſs, diſmayed. 

To STU/PIFY (of ftrpefacro, L. of Prpidus 
ſenſeleſs, and facts to make) 1 to be- 

; numb, or make inſenſible. | 

2 to make ſtupid, or dull, 

3 to afioniſh, or amaze, 

STU'POR, L. 1 aſtoniſhment, or amaze- 
ment. a 

2 2 numbneſs in any part of the body. 

To STU'/PRA'TE (of fupro, I.. of fluprum 
a rape) 7 torai'th, or deflower a virgin, 
fo commit a rape. 

2 to commit adultery. 

STUPRA'TIGCN, a deflowering, or commit- 
ting a rave, | 


STURDY, 1 f:cnz, luſty, bold, refolute, 


2 d:unt, Cownitght, 


ST YT 
STU'RGEON (of erourgern, F.) a large ſeas 


STURK, a young ox, or heifer, 

To STU/T TER, to ftammer. 

STV, 1 a hog- ſty, or place to keep hogs in. 
2 a kind of ſwelling u on the eye-lid. ; 

STY/GIAN (of Stygius, L. cvs, Gr. a 
river of Hell) belonging to Hell, infer- 
nal, 

STY'GIAN Higuors, acid ſpirits, fo called 
from their efficacy in diſſolving or deſtroy. 

ing mixed bodies. 

STYLE (of fylus, L. of aru\®-, Gr. a co- 
lumn) I a pin to write with upon wax 
tables. 

2 a character of writing. 

3 way, or manner of expreſſion. 

4 the way of regkoning the beginning of 
the year. RE 

5 (in Dialling) a line whoſe ſhadow on the 
dial plane ſhews the true hour line, and 
is the upper fide of the gnomon, cock, 

or needle. | 

6 (in Mufic) the manner of ſinging and 
compoſing. | 

7 (with Botanifts) the part riſing up in 
the middle of a flower, and bearing, by 
its lower part, on the rudiment of the 
fruit, or ſeed, N 

8 (with Surgeons) a long ſteel inſtrument 
which gradually diminiſhes toward one 
end. 

9 title, or appellation of dignity. 

10 manner of painting. 

11 (in Language) a particular manner of de- 
livering a man's thoughts in writing, a- 
greeable to the rules of ſyntax. 

The ſublime STYLE, is that which conſiſts 
in magnificent words and ſentences, which, 
by its noble boldneſs, raviſhes the hearers, 
and extorts even admiration from the un- 
willing. | 

A looſs STYLE, is that which wanting ar- 
ticles, numbers, &c. fluctuates here and 
there, being not connected, or hung to- 
gether, | 

Laconic STYLE (ſo called from Lacoma, a 
city of the Lacedemonians, where it was 
greatly uſed) a conciſe ſtyle comprehending 
a great deal of matter under a few words. 

The low, or the fimple STYLE, is that uſed 
in dialogues, and common diſcourle, 

be intermediate, or eguable STYLE, is that 
which partakes of the magnificence of 
the ſublime, and the Gmplicity of the 
low. 

A dry jejune STYLE, is one deſtitute of or- 
nament, ſpirit, &c. 

Afaatic STYLE, a ſtyle that is very redun- 
dant and prolix, or v,here a great many 
words are uſed to expreſs a little matter; 
ſo called from the people of Aſia, who 
affected this way of writing. 

STY- 
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STYILITES, a ſect of ſolitaries, who foent 


their lives on the tops of columns, to be 
better diſpoſed for meditation; they had 
their name from one Simon Stylites, a fa- 
mous anchorite in the fifth century, who 
firſt took up his abode on a column 6 cubits 
high; then on a ſecond 12 cubits ; after- 
wards on a third 22 cubits, where he con- 
tinued ſeveral years. 

&TYLOBA/TA, or STYLOBAfTES (of gu- 
NBA, Gr. of gun a pillar, and ga- 
74; a foot, or bottom) the footſtool of a 
pillar, or that whereon it ſtandeth, a pe- 
deſtal. 

STYMMA, Gr. (of cue to bind) the 
groſs or thick matter of any ointment; the 
dregs, or thick ſubſtance remaining after 
ſqueezing, or ſtraining. | 

STY/PTIC, adj. (of cunlinse, Gr. of cuptiy 
to bind) aftringent, that is of a binding 
quality, or nature. | 


STY!PTIC, ſub. a medicine to ftop bleed- 


ing. 
STYY, Gr. (of cuytw to dread) 1 a 
poiſonous lake of Arcadia, near No- 
nacris. | 6k 
2 a poetical infernal Jake, taken from the 
former (as the Greek poets have likewiſe 
done the reſt of theſe rivers, from ſome 
noxious or ſtinking lake, or ſpring) 
feigned by them to be an eſtuary of the 
river Acheron. By this lake, if any of the 
gods ſwore falſely, he loſt his divinity 
for an hundred years. 
SUADA, L. the goddeſs of eloquence, or 


perſuaſion, 


ſuade) council, or perſuaſion. . 

SUA'SIVE, of a perſuaſive nature, 

SUA/SORY, perſuaſive, 

SUAVITY (of ſuavitas, L. of ſuavis ſweet) 
ſweetneſs, pleaſantneſs. | 

SUBA/CTION (of ſabactio, L. of ſubigo to 

bring under) I a bringing under, or ſub- 
duing. 
2 a kneading, or working. 

To SUBA'GITATE (of ſubagito, L. of ſub 
under, and ago to act) to grope, to be buſy 
with one, to have to do with a woman. 

SUBA/LBID (of ſubalbidus, L. of ſub near 
to, and a/bus white) whitiſh, 

SUB-A/LPINE (of ſub under, and Alpes the 
Alps) that lives, or grows under the moun- 
tains called the Alps, 

SU'BALTERN (of ſubalternus, L. of ſub 
under, and altern to change) 1 that 
ſucceeds by turns, | 

2 inferior, placed under another, 

SU'BALTERN propoſitions (in Logic) are 
ſuch as differ only in quantity, but agree in 
quality, | 

SU'BALTERNS, inferior judges, or officers, 

or thoſe who diſcharge their'poſts under the 
command, or direction of another, 


8S 0 .- 
SUB ALTERNATE, ſucceeding by turns- 
SUB-BRVGADIERS, or SUBLIEU TE. 
NAN TS, &c. are under-officers, in an army, 
appointed for the eaſe of thoſe that are over 
them of the ſame name, 
SUBCOERULEUS, L. (of ſub near to, and 
cœruleus blue) bluiſh, ſomewhat blue. 
SUB-COMMLISSIONER, an under- cler. 
SUBCO'/NTRARY propoſitions (in Logic) 
are ſuch as agree in quantity, and differ in 
quality). | 
SUBCO'NTRARY peſition (in Geometry) 
is when two ſimilar triangles are ſo placed, 
as to have ene common angle at the vertex, 
as B, and yet their baſes not parallel, See 
Fig. 46. Ty 
SUBCUTA/NEOUS (of ſubcutaneus, L. of 
— under, and cutis a ſkin) lying under the 


SUB-DEA/CON (of ſubdiaconur, L. of ſab 
under, and diaconus a deacon) a clergyman 
in half orders, 


| SUB-DEAN, a dignified clergyman, next to 


the dean. 

To SUB-DE'/LEGATE (of ſub-delego, L. of 
ſub under, and delego to aſſign) to ſubſti- 
tute, appoint, or aſſign another to act un- 
der one's ſelf, 

SUB-DE'LEGATE, one appointed to act 
under another, | 
SUBDITITIOUS (of ſubdititius, L. of ſubdo 
to ſubſtitute) that is not who or what it 
pretendeth to be; put or laid in the place 
or room of another; counterfeit, foiſted, ' 
forged, | 


| To SUB-DIVIDE (ef ſb, L. and divide to 
SUA!SION (of ſuafio, L. of ſuadeo to per- 


divide) to divide a diviſion, or that which 
hath already been divided, 
SUB-DIVTISION, a dividing the parts of a 
thing already divided, | 
SUB-DIVVNE (of' ſubdivinus, L. of ſub 
under, and divinus divine) that which is 
divine but in an inferior degree, as angels, 
the ſoul, &e, | 
SUB- DIVISIONS (in Military Affairs) are 
the leſſer parts into which a regiment is 
divided in marching, being half the greater 
diviſions. 
To SUBDUU"CT (of ſubduco, L. of ſub an 
duco to draw) to take, or draw away. 
SUBDU”CTION, 7 a taking privately from, 
2 a ſubtraction, or abatement, 


o SUBDUYE (of ſubds, L. of ſub under, 


and do to caſt) 1 to bring under, to 
conquer, or maſter; in a proper and 
figurative ſenſe. 

2 to mortify, 

SUB-DU/PLE propoſition (in Mathematics) 
is when any number, or quantity is con- 
tained in another twice; thus 3 is ſaid 

to be the ſub-duple of 6, and 6 is the 
duple of 3. 

SEER, L. (of ſabeo to grow up) the cork 
tree. : 


SUB- 


SUB _ 
SUBFUILGENT (of ſubfulgent, L. of ſub 
and fulgeo to ſhine) ſhining a little. 
SUBHASTA!TION (of ſub+ under, and 
baſta a ſpear) a particular way of ſelling 
confiſcated goods, under a ſpear or pike ſet 
vp for that purpoſe ;z an outcry, or port- 


ale. 
SUB NAC ENT (of ſubjacens, L. of ſub un- 
der, and jaceo to lie) lying under, or at 
the foot ot. 
SU'BJECT, adj. (of ſubjeFus, L. of ſub 
under, and jaceo to lie) 1 tied, obliged 
to any dependence, 
2 liable, apt, inclinable. 
SU'BJECT, tub. 1 one who is under the do- 
minion of a prince, or ſtate. 
2 ſubjects, or the people in a ſlate. 
3 the matter treated of. els 
4 the ſubſtance to which qualities adhere, 
To SU/BJECT, 1 to ſubdue, or bring under. 
2 to make liable, to oblige. 
SUBJE'CTION, 1 great dependence, or ſla- 
very. 
2 obligation, or neceſſity, 
3 the being a ſubject. 
SUBJECTIVE, of, or belonging to the ſub- 
ject. 


To SUBJOTIN (of ſubjungo, L. of ſub and 


Jungo to join) to add, or join to. 
SUBITA/NEOUS (of ſabitancus, L. of ſubi- 
tus haſty) haſty, ſudden. 
To SU'BJUGATE (of ſubjugo, L of ſub 
under, and jugum à yoke) to ſubdue, or 
bring under the yoke, 


SUBJUNNCTIVE mood (from the verb, to 


ſubjoin) a mood ſo called by grammarians, 
becauſe commonly joined to ſome other 
verb, 

SUBLAPSA/RIANS (of ſub after, and lapſus 
the fall) a name given to thoſe who hold 
that God's decree of election was made after 
the fall of Adam. | 

SUBLA/PSARY, of, or belonging to the 
principles of the ſublapſarians. 

SUBLA!/TION (of ſublatio, L. of ſuſtollo to 

lift up) 1 a lifting up. 
2 a taking away, 1 

SUBLA!/XATION (of ſub, and laxo to un- 
looſe) an imperfect diſlocating or putting 
out of joint, or when a bone is got but 
little out of its place. 

SUBLEVA'TION (of ſablevatio, L. of ſub 
and /evo to lift up) a lifting up, an helping, 
or aſſiſting. 

SUB-LIEUTE/NANT, an officer in regi- 
ments of fufileers, where there are no. en- 
ſigns, having a commiſſion as youngeſt 
lieutenant, and pay only as enfign, but 
he takes place of all enſigns, except the 
guards, 

SUB3LIG ACULUM, L. (of fub under, and 
ige to bind) a ſort of truſs uſed in rup- 
tures, 


SUBLIGA'TION, a binding underneath, 


| 


SUB 

To SU'BLIMATE (of ſublims, L. to ſub- 
lime) to raiſe any volatile or light matter 
into the head of a ſubliming veſſel. 

Mercury SUBLIMATE, a firong corroſive 
ſubſtance, made of quickfilver impregnated 
with acids, 

SUBLIMA'TION (in Chemiſtry) the opera- 
tion of ſubliming, when the finer and more 
ſubtle parts of a mixed body are ſeparated 


from the maſs, and carried up in the form 


of a vapour, to the top of a veſſel. It 
differs not much from diſtillation, only in 
diſtillation the fluid parts are raiſed, but in 
this the ſolid and dry. 

SUBLYMATORIES, ſubliming pots. 

SUBLVME, adj. (of ſublimis, L. lofty) lofty, 
high, grand, 

SUBLUME, ſub. (in Writing) ſignifies ſume- 
n extraordinary, which ſtrikes the 
oul, 

To SUBLT'ME (of fublimo, L. of ſub, and 
limo to poliſh) 1 to raiſe, or refine, 

2 to ſublimate, which ſee. 

SUBLUMENESS, or SUBLY/MITY, loſti- 
neſs, elevation. 

SUBLITION (of ſablitio, L. of ſublino to 
anoint) 1 a plaiſtering, ſmearing, or a- 

niointing. 

2 Ser wn Painters) the laying on the ground- 
colour, 

SUBLU'NAR, or SU'BLUNARY (of fub 
under, and lana the moon) under the orb 
of the moon, 

SUB-MA'RSHAL, an under-marſhal, an 
officer in the Marſhalſea, who is deputy to 
the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, 
commonly cal.ed the knight-marſhal, and 
has the keeping of the prifoners there, 

SUBME/RSION (of ſubmerſio, L. of ſub 
under, and mergo to plunge) a drowning, 
or finking. 

To SUBMUNISTER (of ſubminiftro, L. of 
ſub, and minitro to afliſt) to do ſervice to 
one, to furniſh, or ſupply one with. 

SUBMUSS, or SUBMI'SSIVE (of ſubmiſſus, 
L. of ſub under, and mittor to be ſent) 
humble, reſpectful, lowly. 

SUBMVSSION, 3 reſpect, or yielding. 

2 reſignation. 

To SUBMIT (of ſubmitto, L. of ſub under, 
and mitte to ſend) 1 to bring under, to 
ſubject. | 

2 to yield, or conform, 
3 to leave, or refer. 
4 to yield, or accept of. 925 

SUBMULTIPLE number (in Arithmetic) is 
that which is contained in another a certain 
number of times exactly; thus 3 is the 
ſubmultiple of 21, being contained in it 
juſt ſeven times. 

SUBMU'/LTIPLE proportion, is that between 
the quantity contained and the quantity 
containing; thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is ſub- 


multiple, 
SUB 


+ 
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SUBNO'RMAL (of ſub, and norma a rule, 
L.) a line determining the point of the axis 
in any curve Where a normal, or perpen- 
dicular, raiſed from the point of contact 
of a tangent to the curve, cuts the axis. 

SUBORDINATE (of ſub under, and ordino 
to put) inferior, ſet or placed under an- 


other, | 

To SUBO'RDINATE, to ſet, or place un- 
der another. 

SUBORDINA'TION, a relative term, ex- 
preſſing the degree of ſuperiority or inferi- 
ority between. one thing and another. 

To SUBO'RN (of ſuborno, L. of ſub under, 
and orno to furniſh) 1 to ſeduce and de- 
bauch one to do an ill thing, 

2 to ſend one privily, or with underhand 
inſtructions what to ſay or do. 

SUBORNA'TION, a ſecret, or underhand 
preparing or bringing in a falſe witneſs, or 
the corrupting or alluring a perſon to do ſuch 
a falſe act. : 

SUB- POE MA, L. (i. e. under the penalty 
of) a writ to ſummon people to appear in 

court. 

To SUB- POE NA, to fummon to appear. 

SUB- REA DER, an under- reader in the inns of 
court, or he that reads the text of the law, 
which the reader is to diſcourſe upon. 

SUBRE/PTION (of ſubreprio, L. of ſub- 
ripio, to teal privily) the action of obtain- 


ing a favour from a ſuperior by ſurprize, | 


or by a falſe repreſentation. 

SUBREPTITIOUS, or SURREPTVUTI- 
OUS, a term applied to a letter, patent, 
or other act, fraudulently obtained of a 
ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which, 
had it been known, would haye prevented 
the conceſſion of the grant. 

SUBROGA'/TION (in the Civil Jaw) a put- 
ting another perſon into the place and right 
of him who is the proper creditor, 

To SUBSCRTBE (of ſubſcribo, L. of ſub 
under, and ſcribo to write) 1 te write 
under. | 

2 to ſign one's name to an inſtrument, 
3 to ſubmit, or conſent, 
to aid, help, or favour, 

SUBSCRIUVPTION, 1 a ſigning, or ſetting 

one's name at the bottom of a writing. 
2 an aiding, helping, or favauring. 

SU'/BSEQUENT (of ſubſeguens, L. of ſub 
next after, and ſeguor to follow) next fol- 
lowing. 

To SUBSE'RVE (of ſubſervio, L, of ſub 
under, and ſervio to ſerve) to ſerve, to be 
ſubject to, to ſecond, to humour a thing. 

SUBSERVIENT, helpful, ſerviceable. 

SUBSESQUIA/LTERAL proportion (with 


Mathematicians) is when any number, line, | 


or quantity, contains another oace, with 
the addition of its moiety or half ; and the 
number or quauticy, ſo contained in the 


SUB 


greater, is ſaid to be to it in a ſubſeſquial- 

teral proportion, as, 6, 9, 8, 12, &c, 
To SUBSI'DE (of ſubfideo, L. of fab and 

ſido to fink) 1 to ſtoop, or lower, 

2 to reſt, or ſettle at the bottom. 
SU/BSIDENCE, ſettlement, or ſediment, 
SU'BSIDIARY (of ſub/ſidiarivs, L. of ſub- 

dium aid, help, or aſſiſtance) that is given, 

or ſent to the aid of another, auxiliary, 
helping. 

SU'BSIDY- (of ſubſide, F. of ſubſidium, L. 

aid) 1 aid, or, tax. 

2 a ſupply of money. | 
To SUBSI'GN, See To Subſcribe. 

To SUBSI'ST (of ſub/ifo, L. of ſub and fits 

to continue) 1 to exiſt, or continue to be, 

2 to live, to hold out. 

3 fo bear, or maintain. 

SUBSI'STANCE, 1 abiding, continuance, 
2 food, or livelihood, 

SUBSI'STANCE money, half pay given to 
ſoldiers. 

SUBSOL ANUS, L.. (of ſub under, and ſol 
the ſun) the eaſt wind, ſo called becauſe it 
ſeems to ariſe from under the ſun. 

SUBSTANCE (of ſubſtantia, L. matter) 1 a 

being ſubſiſting of itſelf, 

2 matter. | 
3 the beſt, the nouriſhing part of a thing. 
4 the quinteſſence, or moſt material parts, 

as of a diſcourſe, 

5 reality. 

6 eſtate, goods, wealth, 

7 (in Phyfics) is a thing which is con- 

. Ceived in the mind, as ſubſiſting by it- 

ſelf, as the ſubject of every thing that 
is conceived of it. | 

Compleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſics) is a 
ſubſtance that is bounded in itſelf, and ig 
not ordained to the intrinſical perfection 
of any thing elſe, as a man, &c. 


| Incompleat SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſics) 


is a ſubſtance appointed to make another 
being perfect, and is a part of ſome com- 
pound, as the ſoul, a hand, a vein, &c. 
Material SUBSTANCE (in Metaphyſics) is a 
body that is compoſed of matter and form, 
and is the object of a particular ſcience, as 
natural philoſophy, 
Immaterial SU'BSTANCE (in Metaphyſics) 
is a ſubſtance void of matter and form, as is 
the object of pneumatics, 
SUBSTA/NTIAL, 1 ſomething belonging to 
the nature of ſubſtance, 
2 eſſential. 
3 juicy, full of nouriſhment. 
4 ſolid, pithy, 2s a diſcourſe, 
5 ſtrong, as cloth. 
6 ſolid, ſtrong, as a building, 
7 rich, wealthy. 
8 ſolid, real. 
SU'BSTANTIVE (of ſubſtantivus, L. that 
moy ſtand by ulelt) a term made uſe - 
| 7 
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by grammarians, ſignifying a quality af. | 


cribed to a noun, or name, when the ob- 

ject is conſidered ſimply in itſelf, and with- 

out any regard fo its qualities. 

To SU'BSTITUTE (of ſubſtituo, L. of ſub 
for, and flatuo to ſet) to put in the room 
of another, ſpeaking either of a perſon or 
thing. 5 

SU/BSTITUTE, 1 a deputy, or one that 

| ſupplies the place of another, _ 

2 a thing that is, or may be uſed in the 
room of another, ; 

SUBSTITU!TION, 1 the putting of one 

thing in the room of another. 

2 (in Grammar) is the uſing one word for 
another, or a mode, ſtate, perſon, or 
number of a word for that of another. 

3 (in Algebra) is the putting in the room 
of any quantity in an equation, ſome 
other quantity which is equa] to that 
taken away, but expreſſed in a different 
manner. 

To SUBSTRA CT. See To Subtract. 

SUBSTRA/CTION, See Subtractien. 

SUBSTRATUM, L. (of ſub under, and 
frratum a bed) an under-lay, any layer or 
bed of earth that lies under another. | 

SUBSTRU'CTION (of ſubſirufio, L. of ſub 
under, and ſtructio building) an under-pin- 
ning, groundſelling, or laying the foundation 
of an houſe. ä 

SUBSTY'LAR line (of ſub under, and ſtylus 
a gnomon) a right line, whereon the gno- 
mon, or fiyle of a dial is erected, at right 
angles with the plane, 

SUB. SU/PRA- particular prepertion (in Geo- 
metry) the contrary, or oppoſite to ſuper- 
particular proportion, 


SUBTA/NGENT ef @ curve (in Geometry) 


is the line that determines the interſection 
of the tangent with the axis, 

To SUBTE/ND (of ſubtendo, L. of ſub under, 
and tendo to extend) to extend, or draw un- 
derne-th. | 

SUBTE'NSE (in Geometry) is a right line 
oppoſite to an angle, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
between the two extremities of the arch 
which meaſure that angle; or, it is a right 
line drawn within a circle, and bounded by 
the circumference, cutting the circle into 
two unequal parts, to both which it is 
lubtended, as the right line Ddl, is the 
ſubtenſe to the arches DBI, and DFI. See 
fig. 15. 

SU/BTERFLUOUS (of ſubterfluus, L. of ſub- 
ter under, and f/iwo to flow) flowing, or 

 1unning under, 

SU'BTERFUGE (of ſubterfugium, I., of ſub- 

ter under, and fugio to fly) a ſhift, eva- 
ſion, or hole to creep. out at. 

SUBTERRA/NEAN, or SUBTERRA!NE- 
OUS (of ſabterrancus, L. of ſub under, 
and 71a the earth) under ground, or in- 

1 


| 
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cloſed within the ſurface, bowels, or hols 
low parts of the earth, ' | 
SU'/BTILE, or SUBTLE (of ſabrilis, L. of 
ſub and tela a web) 1 cunning, crafty, 
2 witty, ſharp, quick, ready, ' 
3 fine, ſmall, thin, 
4 light in weight. 8 
5 pure, volatile, ſeparated from its groſſet 
parts. ; 
6 (in Philoſophy) ſignifies exceeding ſmall, 
fine and delicate, ſuch as the animal ſpi- 
rits, the effluvia of odorous bodies, &c, 
are ſuppoſed to be, 
SUBTILIZA'TION (in Chemiſtry) the diſ- 
ſolving, or changing a mix'd body into a 
pure liquor, or into a very fine powder. 
To SU!BTILIZE, 1 to rarify, or make ſubtle, 
2 to uſe ſubtilties, tricks, or quirks. 


SUBTILTY, or SU'BTLETY, the being 


ſubtle, or thin. 
2 ſharpneſs of wit, 
3 a quirk, cunning trick, or fetch. 
To SUBTRA'CT (of ſubtrabo, L. of ſub and 
trabo to draw) to deduct, or take from. 
SUBTRA'/CTION, a withdrawing, abating, 
or taking away. x 

Simple SUBTRA/CTION (in Arithmetic) ge- 
nerally called ſubtraction of integers, is the 
ſubtracting, or taking one number out of 
another of the ſame kind, as pounds, fhil- 


lings, ounces, yards, &c, out of pounds, 


ſhillings, ounces, yards, &c. 
Compound SUBTRA/CTION (in Atithmetic) 
is a method of taking a ſum compounded 
of different ſpecies, out of another, com- 
pounded of the ſame ſpecies. 
SUBTRAHE/ND (of ſubtrabendus, L. to be 
ſubtracted) a lefler number, or quantity, 
to be taken out of a greater, 
SUBTRUPLE ratio (in Arithmetic, Geome- 
try, &c.) is when one number, or quanti- 
ty, is contained in another three times. 
To SUBVERT (of ſubverto, L. of ſub un- 
der, and verto to tutn) 1 to turn over, 
or upſide down. 
2 to overthrow, ruin, or undo. 
SUBVERSION, an overthrowing, or turning 
upſide down. 
SUBVE'RTER, an overturner, or reverſer. 
SUB-VICAR, an under vicar. 
SUBU'/RBICARY, a term applied to thoſe 
provinces of Italy which compoſed the an- 
tient dioceſe or patriarchate of Rome. 
SU/BURBS (of ſaburbium, L. of ſub about, 
and wrbs a city) that part of a town, or 
city, that lieth without the walls. 


SUCCEDA/NEOUS (of ſuccedaneus, L. of 


ſuccedo to come in the place of another) 
ſucceeding, or coming in the place of an- 
other. 

SUCCED ANEUM, L. (in Pharmacy) a me · 
dicine ſubſtituted in the place of another 
preſcribed, Ta 


8 UC 
' $UCCEDENT (of ſeccedens, L. of ſucreds to 
follow) ſucceeding, coming, or following 


after. 

To SUCCEF'D (of ſuccedo, L. of ſub and 
cedo to give place) I to come after, or 
follow. 

2 to come in the place of another, 

3 to have good ſucceſs, to proſper, 

to chance, happen, or fall out. | 

SUCCE'NTOR, L. (of ſub under, and cans to 

fing) he that fings the baſs, or loweſt part. 

SUCCESS (of ſucceſſus, L. of ſuccedo to fol- 
low) 1 event, or iſſue. 

2 proſperous event, or happy iſſue. 
SUCCE/SSFUL, fortunate, or proſperous. 
SUCCE'SSION, 1 the ſucceeding another in 

an inheritance, 8 

2 a ſucceeding, or coming after. 


a ſeries, or continued order of time, c. 


4 (with Philoſophers) an idea, gained by 
reflecting on that train of ideas conſtant- 
ly following each other in our minds, 

When awake, 

SUCCESSION of rhe „gu (in Aſtronomy) is 
that order in which they are commonly 
reckoned, as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &c. 

SUCCESSIVE, that ſucceeds, or follows one 
after another. IS 

SUCCE'SSOR, L. he that ſucceeds another in 
his place, or eſtate. 

SCC NCT * ſuctinctus, L. of ſub and 
cingo to gird 
ed in a few words, 

SUCCINUM, L. amber, a fort of congealed 
ſubſtance, that is of different colours, as 
white, brown, yellow, and black, 

SU'CCORY, the name of an herb otherwiſe 
called wild endive. 

SUCCOSITY (of ſuccoſitas, L. of ſuctus juice) 
fulneſs of jui e. | 

8U/TCOTH Beroth (of 2122, Heb, i. e. the 
tabernacle of daughters) an idol of the Ba- 
bylonians, called the Babylonian Venus, 
and is ſuppoſed to be the Venus Melita. 

SU'CCOTRINE ales (fo called from Succotra 
an American iſtand where it grows) the 
fineſt ſort of aloes. | 

SU'CCOUR, 1 help, or relief. 

2. (in Fortification) an enterprize made to 

. relieve a place that is beſieged. 


To SU'/CCOUR, to aſſiſt, help, or relieve. . 


SU!/CCOURLESS, deſtitute of ſuccour, ct 
relief. 

SU'CCOUS (of ſaccoſus, L. of fuccus juice) 
juicy, full of juice. 

SU!'CCUBUS, a devil that takes a woman's 
ſhape to lie with a man, 

SUCCULA, L. (in Mechanics) a bare axis, 
or cylinder with ſtaves in it, to move it 
round Without any fympanum. _ 

SUCCULENT (of ſucculentus, L. of ſurcus 
Juice) tull'of juice, well liking, or in good 
plight, plump. 
9 ect Mh (of ſuccumbo, L. of ſub un- 


ſhort, brief, comprehend- 


a. 
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der, and cum3s to lie down) to lie; or fall 
down under, to fail, to faint, to yield. 
SU'CCUS, L. 1 juice, or moitture, 


2 ſap. 
22a, L. (in Botany) the plant devil's 
it 


SUCCUSSA'/TION, or SUCCU/SSION (of 
ſuccuſſio, L. of ſucrutio to ſhake, or jog) 

1 a ſhaking, or jogging. 

2 (in Phyſic) a ſhaking of the nervous 
parts, procured by ſtrong ſtimulatories, 
triction, &c. 

hay t ſame, like, or of the ſame manner. 
2 10. ; 
3 ſo great. 
To SUCK, 1 to draw with the mouth. 
2 to draw, as ſeveral inanimate things do- 
SU'CKER, 1 one that ſucks, 
2 the piſton of a pump. 
J a young ſhoot, or off ſet of a flower, &e. 
SUCK -/foxe, the ſca-lamprey, ſuppoted by 
ſome, to be the Remo ra of the antients. 
To SUCKLE, to give fuck. | 
SU'CKLING, 1 the action of giving ſuck, 
2 a ſucking child, 
3 a lamb that ſucks the dam. 
SU'CTION (of ſactus, L. of fſugo to luck) 
ſucking. 
SUDAMINA, L. little pimples, or wheals 
in the ſkin, 
SU'/DATORY (of ſudatorivin, L. of ſudo to 
ſweat) an hot-houſe to ſweat in. 
SU'DDEN, 1 haſty, quick, ſubitaneous. 
2 unlooked for, unexpected. 
SUDORIFICA, of SUDORI” ERA, I., (of 
ſudor ſweat, and facia to make) medicines 
that provoke ſweat. 
SUDORVFICS, medicines that provoke, of 
cauſe ſweat, 
SUDS, a ſoapy liquor wherein cloaths are 
wathed, 
To be in the SUDS, to be embaraſled with 
ſome unſucceſsful affair. 
To SUF, 1 to proſecute at law, 

2 to intreat earneſtly, 

3 to apply one's ſelf, 

4 to empty, or ow the water out, 23 
to ſue a pond, &c. 

SU'ER, a word vulgarly, and abuſively aſed 
for ſhore, or prop. 
SU ET, the kidney fat of beaſts, 
To SU'FFER (of aht, I. of ſb and fire 
to bear) 1 to endute, of bear with. 

2 to ſuſtain, or bear. 

3 to give leave, to permit. 

4 to be puniſhed, or bear the puniſhmeit. 

s to be executed. 

SU/FFERABLE, fſupportable, that may bg 
endured, 
SU'FFERANCE, 1 toleration, 
2 leave, or pecmiſſion. 
3 ſotbeatance. : 
SU'FFERER, cone who bears an inconveti- 
ence, lois, pain, or ꝑpuniſhment. | 
Nun SF. 
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$UFFERSURAEFE, L. (in Medicine) certain 
puſtles, or wheals in children, cauſed by 


heat. 

To SUFFICE (of ſufficio, L. of ſub and fa- 
cio to make) to be enough, | 

SUFFICIENCY, 1 ability. 

2 capacity. 
3 pride, or conceit. 

SUFFCIENT, 1 that ſuffices. 

2 able, or capable. | 
3 credible, irreproachable. 

SUFFIME!/NTUM, or SU'FFITUS, L. (of 
(«fo to perfume) a perfume which is burnt 
or ſmoaked. 

To SU!FFOCATE (of ſuffoco, L. of ſub and 
faux the gullet pipe) to ſmother, ſtifle, 
choak, or ſtop the breath of. 5 

SUFFOCATIO uterina, L. (with Phyficians) 
a diſeaſe in' women, commonly called fits 
of the mother, and thought to be cauſed 
by vapours violently ariſing from the womb, 

SUFFOCATION, a ſtifling, choaking, or 
ſtopping of the breath, 

SU'FFRAGAN (of ſuffraganeus, L. of ſuf- 
Fragor to favour and help) a vicegerent to 
a biſhop, or a biſhop ſubordinate to a me- 
tropolitan. 

SU'FFRAGE (of ſuffragium, L. of ſuffragor 
to give his vote in one's fav our) I a voice 
or vote at an election. 

2 approbation. 

SUFFUMIGA!/TION (of fuffumigatio, L. 
of ſeb under, and fumo to tmoak) an ex- 
ternal medicine, made of roots, flowers, 
ſeeds, &c. the ſmoak of which is convey'd 
into the body by the means of a eloſe- ſtool, 
for diſeaſes of the bowels, fundament, 
womb, &c, 

SUFFU'SION (of (ufo L. of fab and 
funds to ſpread) 1 a ſpreading abroad, 
or pouring upon. | | 

2 a pin and web in the eye, a cataract. 

SUG, an inſect, a fea-fly. 

SUGAR, a ſweet fubſtance extracted out of 
canes growing in the Weſt Indies. 

To SUGGEST (of fuggers, L. of ſub and 
gero to bear) 1 to prompt, or put into 
one's mind, 

2 to propoſe, or offer. 
3 10 report. 
4 to put upon, ta egg on. 

S$UGGE/STION, 1 a prompting, or putting 
in mind. 

2 2 fuppotition, or gueſs, | 

SUICIDE (of ſuicidum, L. of w of him- 
ſelf, and cd» to kill) ſelf. murder. 

GUIT (of ſuite, F.) 1 a preceſs at law. 

2 requeſt, petition, or motion. 

SUVYTABLE, agreeabk, 

SUV/TOR, 1 a candidate for an office, 

2 a pleader, as in chancery, 
one who courts a woman. 

To SUIVTOR, to court a woman, 
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3 ſtubborn, obſtinate. 
To SU'LLY, 1 to dirty, or foul, 
2 to blemiſh, as a chatacter. 
SULPHUR, L. (of fal ſalt, and i, G. 
fire) brimſtone, a fat unctuous mineral ſub- 
ſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by fire, and 
not capable of being mixed with water. 
 SU!/LPHUR (with Chemiſts) their ſecond 
bypoſtatical or active principle. | 


a fort of greyiſh argillous clay which eatily 
takes fir e, &c. 
SULPHU'REQUS, of, belonging to, or full 
of ſulphur, . 
SULTAN, the grand ſignior. | 
2 A Mahometan rince. 

SULTA'NA, or SLTANESS, the grand 
Ggnior*'s wife, or conſort, f 
SULTANIN, a Turkiſh gold coin, in value 
about 8 8. ſterling. 
ao ad exceſſive hot, ſpoken of the wea - 
tner, : 
SUM, or SUMM (of ſumma, L. a parcel of 

money) 1 a certain quantity. 
2 the principal and chief point of a matter, 
3 the concluſion of a whole diſcourſe ot 
buſineſs, 
4 the whole, the ſubſtance, or fireſs, 
5 (with Mathematicians) the quantity a- 
riſing from two or more quantities, mag 
wn or numbers, being added toge- 


abfolute number, or what poſſeſſeth one fide 

of an equation, is brought over to the cther 

fide with a contrary fign, the whole be» 

comes equal to nothing. | 

| To SUM 2p, 1 to add up, or together, 
2 to make a recapitulation of, 
3 to tell the ſubſtance of, | 

SUMA'CH, or SUMMAGE (of ſamacb, F.) 
a rank ſmelling ſhrub, that bears a black 
berry, uſed by curriers in dreſſing their 
leather, 

SU'MAGE, ot SUMMACE, 1 a horſe load, 
2 a toll for carriage on hotſe-back, 

SUMBRIE'RO, Sp. a canopy of ſtate held 
over princes, or great perſons, in Spain, 
&c. when they walk abroad to ſkreen them 
from the weather, 

SUMMARY, ſub. (of ſummarium, L. of 
ſumma the ſum) an abridgment, or epitome, 

SU'MMARY, adj. thort, brief, conciſe. 

SU'MMARY arithmetic, the art of finding 
the flowing quantity from the fluxion. 

SUMMATORIUS calculus, L. the method 
of ſumming differential quantities, viz. from 
any differential given, to find the quantity 
2 whoſe diſfereneing the differential re- 

ts. 

SU'MMATORY arithmetic, the fame as 

Summary ari:hmetic ; which ſee, 


SULLEN, 1 previſh, fetlul. 


: SU'MMED (in Falcypry) a hawk is faid ” 


SULPHUR vivum, L. (i. e. live brimſtone) 


SUM of as equation (in Algebra) is when the 


SU | 
© be fornmed when the has her feathers, and 
js fit to be taken from the eyrie, or mew, 
SU'MMER, t one of the four ſeaſons of the 
year, being that ſeaſon when the gene- 
rality of plants and fruits are coming to 


maturity. 

à (in Architecture) a large ſtone, the firſt 
that is laid over columns and pilaſters 
in beginning to make a croſs vault, or 
that ſtone which, being laid over a 
piedroit, or column, is made hollow to 
receive the firſt haunce of a plat- band. 

3 (in Carpentry) the main beam of a build- 


mg. 4 
To SUMMER, to paſs the ſummer, 


SU!MMER-SAULT (of ſoubreſaur, F.) a gam 


bol, or feat of activity performed by a 
tumbler. 
SUMMIT (of ſammitat, L. of ſammms higheſt) 
the top, vertex, or point of a thing. | 
SU'MMITS (with Floriſts) are thoſe little bo- 
dies which hang upon ſlender threads in the 
middle of the flower ; they contain a pro- 
lific duſt, which is analagous to the male 
ſeed in animals, "pz 
To SU!MMON (of ſummoneo, L. of ſub and 
moneo to warn) 1 to call, or cite one to 
appear before a court of juſtice. 
2 to bid, or command, 
3 (in War) to demand the ſurrender of, 
SU'/MMONER, or SUMNER, a perſon who 
cites a perſon to any court, eſpecially to the 
eccleſiaſtical court, 


SU'MMUM bonum, L. (i. e. the thief, or | 


greateſt good of human nature). This was 
for many ages the ſubje& of philoſophical 
enquiries z and Varro reckons up no leſs 
than 288 different opinions about it, that 
is, wherein it did conſiſt. Some define it 
to be that which by its enjoyment ren» | 
ders truly and compleatly happy. | 
SU'MPTER-berfe, a horſe that carries neceſ- 
ſaries for a journey. 
SUMPTUARY (of ſumptuarizs, L. of ſump- 
tus expence) of, or pertaining to expences. 
SU'MPTUOUS (of ſumptuoſus, L. of ſumptus 
charge, expence, coſt) ſtately, magnificent, 
ſplendid, coftly, 5 | 
SUN, a glorious and luminous planet, the 
ſpring of heat and light. 

To SUN, to ſet, or dry in the ſun, | 
SUNDAY, the firſt day of the week, ſo 
called from its being ſet apart by our Saxon 
— for worſhipping the idol of the 

un. 


SUNDAV letter, See Dominica! letter, 


SUN-DEW, the name of a plant, otherwiſe | 


called moon -graſs, and red- wort. | 
SUN-FLOWER, a plant bearing a large 
yellow flower with radiated leaves, or 

ſpreading like the- rays of the ſun, 

To SUP (of ſouper, F.) 1 to cata ſupper, 
| or evening-meal, 


2 to drink by little and little. 


SUP 

SUPERABLE (of ſuperabilis, L. of ſuper 
above) that may be overcome, ot paſſed 
over. 

To SUPERABOU'ND (of ſaperabundo, I. 
of ſuper above, and abunde to overflow) to 
be over and above, to be ſuperfluous, 

SU'PERABUNDANCE, ſuperfluity, exceſs, 
or overflowing in plenty, 

W DANTLY, exceſſively, plen- 
tifully. | 

To SUPERADD (of ſaperadio, L. of ſuper 

above, and adde to add) to add over and 
above, to give an 2dvant:ge, 

r the giving over and 
above. 

To SUPERA/NNUATE (of ſaperannuo, L. 
of ſuper paſt, and anni years) to diſcharge 
a perſon the ſervice on account of his be- 
ing too old, 

SUPERA'NNUA TED, worn out with years, 
ſtale, or paſt the beſt, 

SUPERBPLOQUENCE (of fſuperbileguentiz, 


L. of ſuper above, bis twice, and /oquor to 


ſpeak) a ſperking proudly. 

SU'PERBIPA'RTIENT number (of fyper 
above, bis twice, and partior to divide) a 
number which divides another into two 
parts, but not exactly, leaving ſomething 
over and above, 


SUPERCA'RGO, a perſon emplored by the 


owners of a ſhip, to overſee the cargo, 
or lacing, and to diſpoſe of it to the beſt 
advantage. 

SUPERCELESTIAL (of ſipercœleſtis, L. 
of ſuper above, and cælum heaven) above 
the heavens. 

3 ERY (of ſapercberie, F.) a cheat, 
Or fraud. 

SUPERCVLIOUS (of fuperciliofics,, L. of ſu- 
percilium an eye- brow) 1 of an affected 
lofty carriage. 

2 ſour in countenance, ſevere, grave. 
3 proud, haughty, arrogant. 
SUPERCIHLIUM, L. (of ſuper above, and 
cilium the uttoſt edge of the eye · lidj 
I a brow, or eye. brow, 
2 majeſty, ſeverity, gravity. | 
3 pride, hav2htineſs, a ſtately look, 
4 (in Architecture) a ſquare member un- 
der the upper tore in ſome pedeſtals. 


| SUPERE'MINENCE (of ſupereminentia, L. 


of ſuper above, and eminentia excellency) 

1 ſingular excellence, 

2 a prerogative above others, 
SUPEREMINENT, excelling above others, 
To SUPERFROGATE (of ſupererogo, L. 

of ſuper. above, and erogo to ſpend) 1 ta 
ſpend over and above, 

2 to do more than is required. 
SU'PERFETA/T1ON (of ſuper, i. e. ſupxa 

upon, and fetus the young cf any crea- 


ture) a freſh conception after another, ar 


a ſecond generation happening when the 
mother is already pregnant, ſo that ſhs 
Nnasz 


1 


SUP 


beats two fœtus's of unequal age at once in 
her womb, and is delivered of them at dif- 
ferent times. ; 
SUPERFVYCIAL, 1 of, or belonging to 2 
ſuperficies. 
2 light, ſleht, imperfect. 
SUPERFICIAL content, the meaſure or con- 
tent of the outſide of a thing 
SUPERFICIAL fourneau (in Fortification) a 
wooden chef with bombs in it, and ſome- 
times filled only with powder, and buried 
under the piound, to blow up a laegment 
rather than l an enemy ad Vance, Eng 
SUPERF//C.ES, L. (of fuper, i. e. ſupra 


upon, and {aces the outhde of a thing) 


z the ww'file, the uppermoſt part of any 


thing a ſurface. 


2 (in Gcom-try) is a magnitude bounded | 
by lines, or an extenſion which hath | 


length and breedth, but no depth, or 
thickneſs 


Anrefiiliner SUPERYTTCIES, is that bounded | 


by right lines, 

A curvilinear SUPERFI'CIES, is that 
bounded or comprehended between curve 
lines, 

A p/ine SUPERFVCIFS, is one that has no 
inequality, but lies evenly between its 
bounding lines. 

A conwex SUPERFICIES, is the exterior 
part of a ſpherical bodv. 

A concave SUPERFICIES, is the internal 
part of a ſpherical body. 1 

SUPERFLUHT V, that which is ſuperfluous, 
or more than neceſſary. ; 

SUPER-FINE (of ſuperfin, F.) very ſ ne. 

SUPE/RFLUOUS (of ſuperfiuus, L. of ſuper 

over, and ue to flow) 1 overmuch, 
more than neceſſary, | 

2 needleſs, uſcleſs. 

2 unprofitable, 


SUPER-HU'MAN, more that human, or 


above man's capacity and reach, « 
SU'PERIMPRELGNA\TION, See Super- 
fe: ation. 


To SUPERINDU'CE (of ſuper:induco, L. of 
ſeter upon, and indo to cover). 1 10 
lay upon, to cover, to draw over. 

2 to bring in thing over and above. 

SU'PFRINDU'CTION, an adding or bring- 
ing in a thing over and above. 

SU'PERINSTITU”TION (of ſeper upon, 
and 7:3::29 50 appoint) one inflitution upen 
another; as when one is admitted, cr in- 
Kituted to a begefice upon a title, and an- 
ether is admitted or 1nflicuted to it by pre- 
ſentiment of another, 

To SUPERINTEND (of fuper above, 3nd 
in endo to deſign) to overſee, or have the 
chict management cf an affair, 

SUPERINTE'NDANCY, the place, office, 
or etpnity of a ſuperintendant. 


SUPERIN TENDANT, 2 a chief ſurveyor, | 


or oveiſcer, 


i 


| 


SUP 


2 (in ſome Lutheran churches) much the 
ſame as a biſhop, only his power is 
ſomething more reſtrained. | 

SUPERIO/RITY (of ſaperiaritas, L. of ſu- 

perior that is above, higher) pre-eminence, 

above others in authority, &c, 

SUPE!RIOUR, or SUPERIOR, adj. 1 that 
1s above, upper. 

SUPE'RIOURS, or SUPE'RIORS, 1 an- 
ceſtors, predeceſſors, ſeniors, elders, 

2 betters, they that are above us, 

3 (with Printers) ſmall letters, or figures, 
placed over a word, which by like let- 
ters, or figures, direct to a citation in 
the margin. 

4 (with Afﬀtconomers) the planets Saturn, 
Topiter, and Mars, fo called becauſe 
their orbs are above the Sun. 

SUPERLATIVE (of ſuperlativus, L. of 
ſupcrfero, of ſuper above, and fero to 
carry) 1 very great, extraordinary. 

2 (with Grammarians) the higheſt degree 
of compariſon, as hardeſt, very great, &c, 

SUPERNAL (of ſupernus, L. of ſuper from 

on high) coming from on high. 

SUPERNATA'TION (of ſupernatatio, L. of 

ſuper upon, and nate to ſwim) a floating, 

or ſwimming at top. 


| SUPERNAfTURAL (of ſaper above, or 


beyond, and natura nature) that goes be- 
yond nature's ſtrength, or above the power 
of human nature. 


turers, to expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of 
a ſtuff. 

SUPERNU!'MERARY, adi. (of ſupernumera- 
rius, L. of ſuper above, and numerus 2 
number) above the limited number. 

SUPERNU/MERARY, ſub, an officer in the 
exciſe, | 

SUPER-PARTVCULAR proportion (with 
Mathematicians) is when one quantity or 
number contains another once, and a cer- 
tain part whoſe number is one. 


above, and par/ior to divide) is when one 
number or quantity contains another once, 


„ 086 . 

To SUPERPO'NDERATE (of ſuperpondere, 
L. of ſuper above, and pendero te weigh) 
to weigh over and above. 

SU/PERPURGA'/TION (of ſuper above, and 
purgs to purge) an exceſlive, or over- 
violent purging. 

To SUPFRSCRIBE (of ſeperſcribo, L. of 
ſaper upon, and ſcribo to write) to write 
over, or on the outſide, to direct a letter, 
Ke. 

SUPERSCRUPTION, a direction, or what 


is written on the cutfide of a letter, &c. 


To SUPERSE/DE (of ſuperſedes, L. of fu- 
per upon, and ſadea to fit) x to omit to 
do a thing, TY. 
55 2 a 


SUPE/RNE, a term uſed by our manufac- 


SUPERPA'/RTIENT proportion (of ſußer 


and ſome aliquot parts remaining, as one 
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* SUPERSTV/TIOUS, addicted to ſuperſtition, | 


SUP 
2 to ſuſpend, to put off, or put a flop to 
an affair, or proceeding. 2 
3 to counter mand. > 
to deprive of a commiſſion, power, &Cc. 
SUPERSE/DEAS, a writ to ſtop the doing 
of that which otherwiſe ought-to be done. 
SUPERSTVTION (of ſapenfitio, L. of ſu- 
per above, and fo to ſtand) an idle and 
_ filly opinion, or ſcrupulouſneſs in religion. 
bizotted, over-nice. 
To SUPERSTRU'!CT (of ſuperfiruo, L. of 
ſuper upon, and rue to build) to build 


vp0N, - 
SUPERSTRUCTURE, that which is built 
or raiſed upon ſome foundation, | 
SUPERVACA/NEOUS (of ſuperwacaneus, | 
L. of above, and waco to be void or 
empty) ſuperfluous, unprofitable, need- | 
leſs, © 
To SUPERVENE (of ſuperpenio, L. of ſu- | 
per upon, and venio to come) 1 to come 
unlooked for, to ſurprize, 

2 to come upon ſuddenly, CY 
SUPERVE/NIENT figns (with Phyſicians) * 
ſuch as atiſe at the decline of a diſtem- | 


per. | ] 
SUPERVE/NTION, a coming upon one of 
a ſudden. ; : 

To SUPERVI'SE (of ſuper over, and vide 

to ſee) x to overſee, or ſuperintend, 
2 to reviſe, or examine. | 

SUPERVISER, or SUPERVISOR, an 

overſeer, or inſpector. | 

SUPI'NE, adj. (of ſupinus, L. idle) idle, 

careleſs, negligent. | 

SU'PINES, ſub. (with Grammarians) are 

certain terminations of verbs, which have 
the fignification of the 1nfinitive mood; 
that ending in um has the ſignification of 
an active infinitive, and that in « of a 
paſſive. : 

SUPINITY, floth, negligence, or idle- 

nels. 

SER (of ſaper, F.) an evening meal. 

be Lord's SUPER. See Sacrament, 

SUPPERLESS, without a ſupper. 

To SUPPLANT (of ſupplanto, L. of ſub 
under, and planto to plant) 1 to plant 
underneath, or underplant, 

2 to undermine, to trip up one's heels. 

SUPPLE (of ſcuple, F.) 1 ſoft, limber, 
pliant. 

2 humble, complaiſant. 
SUPPLEMENT (of ſ-pplementum, L. of 
ſ*ppleo to fill ky complement, addition, 
that which maketh up, or ſupplieth what 
15 wanting. ; 
SUPPLEMENT of an arch (in Geome- 
try) is the number of degrees which it 
wants of a ſemicircle, or 180 degrees. 
SUPPLEMENTAL, or SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY, of, or belonging to a ſupple- 


1 


SUP 
SUPPPLENESS, 1 ſoftneſs, pliantneſs, lim. 
berneſs. 

2 compliance, ſubmiſſion. 

SU PPLIANT, or SU'PPLICANT, a peti- 

tioner. 

To SU'PPLICATE (of ſapplico, L. of ſub, 

and plico to be knit together) to beg on 
one's knees, to pray, to make a humble 
requeſt, to beſeech. 

SUPPLICA/TION, an earneſt requeſt, a 

ſubmiſſive and humble prayer. 

To SUPPL/Y (of ſappleo, L. to fill up) 1 to 
make up that which is wanting. 

2 to fill up, or occupy. 
3 to furniſh with neceſſaries. 

SUPPLY, 1 relief, or ſuccour. 

2 the furniſhing what is wanting. 

SUPPLIES (in Military Affairs) x the re- 
cruiting an army, or ſupplying it with 
freſh men. 

2 the furniſhing an army with proviſions, 
warlike ſtores, &c. 
To SUPPORT (of /upporto, L. of ſub under, 
and porta a gate) 1 to prop, or bear up. 
2 to maintain, or uphold, as an argu- 
ment. 
3 to help, or aſſiſt, 
4 to favour, or back. 
5 to maintain, to ſeed, 
SUPPORT, 1 that which bears any thing 
up, a prop. 
2 help, or protection. 
SUPPO'RTER, 1 a ſupport, or protector. 
2 foot, or baſis. | 
3 (in the plural number) images to bear 
up poſts, &c. in building. 

SUPPO/SABLE, that may ve ſuppoſed, 

SUPPO'SAL. See Suppoſition, 

To SUPPOSE (of ſuppoſer, F. of ſuppono, 
L. of ſub, and pono to put) 1 to put the 
caſe, 

2 to grant, or take for granted. 

3 to produce a falſe thing inſtead of the 
true. | 

4 to think, or imagine, 

SUPPOSVTION, 1 a thing taken for 
granted, 

2 the caſe put. 

3 the putting one thing inſtead of an- 
other, 

4 an uncertain allegation, 

SUPPOSETIOUS, 1 falſe, or ſuppoſed. 

2 put in the ſtead, or room of another. 

SUPPO'SITORY (of ſufpeſitorium, L. of 

ſub under, and pono to put) a medicament 
put up the fundament to make the belly 
ſoluble. 

To SUPPRE!SS (of ſupprems, L. of ſub 
under, and prems to preſs) 1 to keep 
under, 

2 to ſtifle, or put a ſtop to. 
3 to put down, or abohſh. 
4 to conceal, or paſs over in filence, 


ment. 1 


SUPPRE/SSION, I putting a ſtop to, 


— 
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SUR 
n concealing, „ r 


3, a ſtoppage, or Ity of making, as 
urine, 

4 the extinction, aboliſhing, or putting 
down, 


5 {with Grammarians) the omiſſion of 
certain words in a ſentence, which yet 
is neceſſary to a perfect conſtruction. 

SUPPRE'SSING fre (with Chemiſts) a fire 

made above the ſand, z 

To SU'PPURATE (of ſuppuro, L. of ſub, 
4 pus matter) to run, or void matter, as 
a ſore, 


SUPPURA/TION, the ripening of a ſore, or 
| | 


its gathering into matter, 
SU'PPURATIVE, bringing, or tending to 

a ſuppuration. 
SUPPUTA'TION, a mckoning, or calcula- 


tion. a 

To SUPPU!TE (of ſupputo, I.. of ſub, and 
puto to reckon, or caſt up accounts) to 
reckon, or count, 

SUPRALA/PSARY (of ſupra before, and 
lapſus the fall) one who holds that God has 

olved by an eternal decree, to ſave ſome, 

and damn others, without any regard to the 
good or evil works of men, 

SUPRAMU'/NDANE (of ſuprar:undanas, L. 
of ſupra above, and nundus the world) above 
the world, 

SUPRE'MACY, the moſt tranſcendent 
height of power and authority; eſpecially 
the kings of England ſupreme power in re- 
ligious matters. 

SUPREME (of ſapremus, L. the ſuperlative 
of ſuperus above) higheſt of all; advanced 
to the higheſt degree of dignity, and autho- 


rity. 1 

SURANTLER, the upper antler of a deer's 
head. 

SURBA/TE, or SURBA'TING (with Far- 
riero) is when the ſole of a horſe's foot is 
hurt, or ſpoiled by travelling without ſhoes, 

To SURCEA'SE, to give over, or deſiſt. 

To SURCHA'/RGE (of ſurcharger, F. of 
ſur over, and charger to charge) to over- 
charge, or over- load. 

SURCHA'RGER of the fore, one that is 2 
commoner, and puts more beaſts into the 
foreſt than he has a right to do, 

SURCI/'NGLE (of fur, F. upon, and cin- 

gulum a girdle) 1 a clergyman's girdle, 
2 an upper horſe girth. 

SURCOA'T, an vpper coat. 

SURCULA'TION (of ſurculatio, L. of ſur- 
colo to lop, or prune) a lopping or pruning 
of trees. 

SU'RCULOSE (of ſurculoſus, L. of ſurculus 
a branch) full of ſhoots, ſlips, or branches. 

SURCULUS, L. (of ÞJU Heb. a bough, 
or branch) a ſhoot, ſet, or ſlip, a ſcion, 
graff, young twig, or branch, 

SURD (of ſurdus, L. deaf) 

| Quick of hearing, 


| 


| 


| 


deaf, dugny, | 


SUR 
2 wad of ſenſe or reaſon} 5 
3 (with Mathematicians) an irrational 
number, or quantity; or a number, &c, 
that is incommenſurable to unity, 
SURD root, à root, whether ſquare, cube, 
&e. that cannot be perfectly extracted out 
of a rational number. 


SURDITY, deafneſs, thickneſs of hearing. 


SURE (of ſur, F.) 1 aſſured, that knows 
certain. 
2 true, or undoubted. 
3 infallible. 
4 true, or faithful. 
5 ſafe, free from danger. 
6 good, or punctual. 
7 firm, or ſolid. 
8 promiſed in marriage. 

SU'RETISHIP, the being a ſurefy, 

SURETY, 1 ſafety, ſecurity. 

2 the being bail for another, - . 

SURFACE (of ſur, F. upon, and face, 

Eng.) the outſide of a body, which con- 
ſidered by itſelf, is a quantity extended in 
_ and breadth, without depth or thick. 
neſs, 

Plane SURFACE, or curved SU!RFACE, 

See Plane Superficies, or Curvilinear Su- 
erfictes, | 

SU/RFEIT, 1 an indiſpoſition cauſed by ex- 
ceſs in eating and drinking, or over - 
charging the ſtomach. 

2 ſatiety. 

To SURFEIT, 1 to overcharge the ſto. 

mach. | 
2 to ſatiate, or glut. 

SURGE, a billow, or wave of the ſes, 

To SURGE (of ſurgo, L. to riſe up) torile 

up in waves. 

1 one ſkilled in, or that practiſes 

urgery. 

SU'RGERY (of yeigveia, Gr. of tig 2 
hand, and geyov a work) 1 the art of 
performing cures on the external parts of 
the body, with the hands, inſtruments, 
and medicines, R 

2 a room wherein ſurgeons keep their in · 
ſtruments, and medicines. 

SU'RKNEY, a fort of white garment ſome- 

thing like a rocket, 7 | 

SU'RLINESS, eroſſneſs, moroſeneſs. 

SU'RLY, proud, haughty, fierce, inſolent, 


To SURMI'SE, 1 to think, or imagine. 


2 to have a ſuſpicion of. 
SURMIVSE, thought, or opinion. 


To SURMOU!NT (of ſurmenter, F.) 1 to 


overcome, or get the better of, 
2 to ſurpaſs, or excel, 
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SURNA'ME, the name of one's family, of © 


an epithet added to one's Chriſtian name, b 


rſon of ſuch a family. 


to denominate the 


To SUR PASS (of ſurpaſſer, F.) to exceed, | 


excel, or go beyond, 


SU'RPLICE (of ſurplis, F.) the white linen | 


arment the prieſt wears over his cloathy © 
4 EE F "i SU'Re , 
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SURPLUS, or SUPLUSAGE (of furphar, | 
F.) that which is over and above. 
SURPRISAL, SURPRISE, or SUR- 


PRIZE (of ſurpriſe, F.) 12 ſudden 
aſſault⸗ ES | 


2 aſtoniſhment, amazement. 
To SURPRISE, or to SURPRI'ZE, 1 to 
take unawares, | 
2 to amaze, or aſtoniſh, 
3 to lead into an error, by cauſing to do a 
thing over- haſty. : 5 
SURRENDER, 1 a yielding, or giving up. 
2 (in Law) is a tenant's yielding up his 
ands to him who has the next remainder, 
or reverſion. : 

To SURRENDER, 1 to yield, or give up. 
2 to lay down, | 
3 to yield. 

SURREPTION (of ſurreptio, L. of fur- 
* to ſteal away) a ſtealing upon, a ſur- 
priſe. | ; 

SURREPTITIOUS, 1 ſtolen, or done by 
2 falſely come by. 

3 got by ftealth, or ſurpriſe. 

SURROGATE, one ſubſtituted, or ap- 
pointed in the place of another. 

To SURROGATE (of ſurrogo, L. to fub- 
ſtitute) to ſubſtitute, or put in the place 
of another, 

SURROGA/TION, the act of appointing a 
deputy in one's place, moſt commonly ſaid 
of a biſhop, or biſhop's chancellor. 


To SURROUND, 1 to encompaſs, or en- 


viron. 
2 to go round about. 

SURROY'AL (with. Hunters) the broad top 
of a ſtag's horn with the branches, or ſmall 
horns ſhooting out of it. 

SURSENGLE, a long upper girth to come 
over the pad, or ſaddle of an horſe, 

SURSUSE, a word uſed in the caſtle of Dover, 


for a penalty, 


SURSO/LID (in Mathematics) is the fifth | 


power of any given root. 

SURSO/LID place (in Conic Sections) is 
when the point is within the circumference 
of a curve of a higher gender than the conic 
ſection. 

SURSO!LID problem, is ſuch a one as cannot 
be reſolved but by curves of a higher geader 
than the conic ſections. 

SURTOO'T, or SURTOU'T (of ſartou, F.) 
a great coat, 

To SURVEY! (of ſurvoir, F.) 1 to viewg or 

look about, 
2 to meaſure land, &c. 
3 to overſee, or ſuperintend, 

SURVEY), 1 general view. 

2 ſurveying, or meaſuring. 
3 plan, or draught. 
4 deſcription, 


3 
2 meaſuring of land. ; 
SURVEY'OR, or SURVEY'ER, 1 an over: 
ſeer, or ſuperintendant, 
2 a perſon who takes care that the king's 
highways be in good repair, 
3 an architect, or maſter builder, 
4 a meaſurer of land. 
SURVEY'ORSHIP, the office of a ſurveyor, 
SURVIVAL, ſurviving, or living after an - 


other. 
 SURVI'VANCE, an out- living ſome other 


perſon. 

To SURVIVE (of ſurviere, F. of ſupra 

beyond, and 1 to live, L.) to — 
or live longer, or beyond. 

SURVIVOR, the longeſt liver. 

SURVFVORSHIP, the ſtate or quality of 
the longeſt liver. 

SUSCE'PTIBLE, F. apt to take impreſ- 


fion, 

SUSCTIPIENT (of ſuſcipiens, L. of ſub, and 

capio to take) taking up, carrying. 

To SU!SCITATE (of ſuſcito, L. of ſus, i. e, 
ſurſum up, and cito to call) 1 to call one 

from ſleep, to awake. w 

2 to kindle, to quicken, to provoke, to 
exhort. 5 

3 to ſtir up, to rouſe. 

SUSCITA'TION, a riſing up, a quicken» 

ing, 

SUSHI, - T H a a fort of old corn, 

To SUSPECT (of fuſpicor, L. of ſuſpicio 
miſtruſt, or ſuſpect) 1 to 2 
miſtruſt. 

2 to ſurmiſe, or think. 
r Dy diſtruſtful, diffident, apt to 
u . ; 25 

SUSEENCE „ or SUSPENSE, doubt, or 

uncertainty, 

To SUSE ND (of ſuſpendo, L. of ſus, i. e, 
ſurſum up, and pendeo to hang) 1 to 
hang up, or upon. a 

2 to keep in ſuſpence or doubt. 
3 to defer, delay, or put off. 
4 to forbid the function, or exerciſe of. 

SUSPENSION, 1 the being ſuſpended from 
one's office. 

2 (with Rhetoricians] is when the orator 
begins a diſcourſe in ſuch a manner as 
the auditor does not know what he would 
ſay, and is rendered attentive, by ex- 
pecting ſomething that is great. 

SUSPE/NSION of arms (in War) is a ſhort 

truce agreed on by the contending partieyy 

while they bury their dead, wait the ſuce 

ceſs of 4 negotiation, &c, 


thoſe points in the axis, or beam of a ba- 

lance wherecn the weights are applied, ot 

from which they are ſulpeaded. . 

| SUSPE/NSORY (of ſuſpenſorium, L. of 455 
pendo to reſtrain) 1 a ſort gf truſs or 


SUAVEY'ING, 1 taking a view cf, | 


ö 


bandage wicd by ſurgecns. | 
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SWA 
2 cord, or ſuch conveniency hung up to 
p a bed, for the eaſe of a ſick perſon in 
turning himſelf. RE. 
SU!SPICABLE, apt to ſuſpect, liable to ſuſ- 
icion. : 
SUSPI'CION (from the verb to ſuſpe) jea- 
louſy, or diſtruſt, : | 
SUSPICIOUS, ſuſpicable, liable to be ſuſ- 
pected. | 
2 jealous, diſtruſtful. ; 
SUSPVRAL (of fs upward, and ſpiro to 
breathe, L.) 1 a breathing-hole, vent- 
hole, or air-hole. 
2 a ſpring of water that paſſes under ground, 
toward a conduit, or fountain, 
SUSPIRA/TION, a ſigh. f 
To SUSTAVN (of ſaſtineo, L. of ſs, 1. e. 
ſurſum up, and tenco to hold faſt) x to 
ſupport, or bear up. | 
2 to give ſtrength, to maintain, or feed, 
3 to ſufter, or endure. | 
4 to protect, or ſhelter, | 
SUS TENANCE, or SUSTENTA!/TION, 
food, or nouriſhment. : 
SUSURRAtTION (of fuſarratio, L. of fu- 
ſurro to whiſper) a whiſpering, or ſpeaking 
ſoftly, 
SU'TABLE, agreeable, 
SUTE (of ſuite, F.) 1 a compleat ſet of 
garments. 
2 a ſet of things. 
3 cards of the ſame colour. 
4 requeſt, or petition. | 
To SUTE, or to SUIT, 1 te agree, or be 
agreeable to. 
2 to match. 
3 to put the ſutes together, as cards, 
$U'TLER, one who follows an army to ſell 
victuals, liquor, &c. 
SU'T'TLE weight (with Tradeſmen) the pure 
weight after the tare is deducted. 
S$U'TURE (of ſutura, L. of ſuo to ſew) 1 a 
ſeam, ſtiteh, or joining together. | 
2 a joining of the bones in the head, 
3 the ſhutting of a wound, where the lips 
are cloſed. 15 
4 (in the plural number) the cloſutes with 
which the ſhells of fiſhes are joined toge- 
ther, 
SWAB, or SWAD, a cod of beans, peaſe, 


8 
SWA'/BBER, one who waſhes and cleans the 
decks of a ſhip. 
To SWA'/DDLE, 1 to wrap up with Grath- 
ing, or ſwaddling bands, 
2 to bang, drub, or cudgel, 
To SWAG, 1 to hang down. 
2 to vibrate, or move from ſide to fide, 
3 to wabble, or not go ſteddy, 
To SWA'GGER, x to crack, boaſt, or 
hector. 
2 to walk proudly. 
SWA'GGER-4:f#, or SWA/GGERER, a 
bully, or heQoring fellow, 


— 2 * * 


SWE 
SWAIN, 1 2 country- man, a clown, | 
2 a ſhepherd. 


SWAINMOTE, or SWANIMOTF, a 
court incident to a foreſt, 


SWAISH, or SWASHE, the fwadling cloth 


of a child, | . 
SWA/LING, or SWEA'LING burning 

away, without blazing. £ 
SWALLOW, 1 a well known bird, 

2 the flying fiſh, | ; 

3 a whirlpool, or gulph. 

4 the throat. 


SWA'LLOW-tail 1 (in Fortification) 


. fingle tenail, narrower towards the for- 
tified place than towards the country, 
2 (with Carpenters) a particular way of 
faſtening together two pieces of timber, 
ſo that they cannot fall afunder. 
SW A'LLO W-e<vort, the name of an herb. 
To SW A/LLOW, I to take down the throat, 
2 to diſpenſe with, as to ſwallow an oath, 
&C, a | | 
Is or SWOMP, a bog, or marſhy 
place, 
SWA'MPY, of, belonging to, or abounding 
with ſwamps, or bogs. 
SWAN, a large water fowl, 
SWANIMOTE, See Sroainmote. 
SWANK, the remainder of liquor at the 
bottom of a pot, cup, or drinking veſſel, 
which is juſt ſufficient for one draught. 
SW AMNKING, great, luſty, tall. 
SWAN's-SKIN, a ſort of fine thick flan- 
ne}, ſo called from its extraordinary white- 
neſs. 
To SWAP, or to SWOP, to exchange one 
thing tor another, to barter, to ttuck, 
SWAR[H, 1 the rind of bacon, 
2 the ſurface of the ground. 
SWARM, 1 a hive of bees. | 
2 a great number. ; | 
To SWARM, 1 to fly in company, or a 
clufter, as bees do. 
2 to abound, ſpoken of vermin, 
3 to be toll of, as the ftreets ſwarmed 
with people. | | 
SWA/RTHY, ſun-burnt, tawny, blackiſh, 
SW ASH, a great puddle of water, 
To SWASH, x to make fly about, as wa- 
ter, &c. | 
2 to make a noiſe with ſwords. 
SWASH buckler, a hectoring blade. 
SWATH, a rank of graſs, barley, &c. af. 
ter it is mow'd down, 
To SWATHE, to bind up in ſwathing- 
cloths. 
SWA, power, rule, command. 
To SWA, 1 to bear ſway, or rule, 
2 to govern. a 
3 to hold, or wield, as to ſway a ſcepter. 
4 to weigh down. 3 
To SWEAL, 1 to ſinge with a hot iron, 


&c 
- x to 
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"1 . as bad cradles, 


3 5 burn the hair off a bog. 
To SWEAR, 1 to affirm, bm, « or pro- 
miſe with an oath. 
2 to vow, or reſolve upon, as to ſwear 
one's ruin. 
3 to take a ſolemn oath before a magiſtrate, 
4 to curſe, or blaſpheme. 


| 5 to give, or tender an oath, 


A'RING, the action of the verb to 
ſwear. 
To SWEAT, 1 to caſt out, or perſpire 
through the pores of one's body. 
2 to cauſe ſweat, 
SWEAT, moiſture perſpired through the 


res of the ſkin 
SWEATING, x I * 
* cif — perſpiration. 
84 . FA a diſeaſe in the year 
rt whi 


beginning at Shrewſbury, 
ran through the whole kingdom, 
SWEA'TY, wet with ſweat. 
To SWEEP, x to cleanſe with a broom, 
bruſh, &c. 
2 to take all away. 
3 to deſtroy, or ravage. 
4 (with Falconers) when a hawle wipes ber 
bill after feeding, ſhe is ſaid to ſweep. 
SWEEP, 1 à circular, or oval line made by 
the motion of the hand, compaſles, &c. 
2 (with Alchimiſts) a refining furnace. 
SWEEP-flater, one who ſweeps, or takes up 
the money at play. | 
© SWEEP-net, a ſort 7 fiſhing net. 
SWEE'PAGE, a crop ef hay in a meadow. 
SWEET, 1 pleaſant to the taſte, x 
2 ſweetened with ſugar. 
3 odoriferous, pleaſant to the ſmell, 
4 agreeable to the eye. 


flattering. 
SWEET, ſub. 1 pleaſure, or comfort. 
2 (in the plural number) perfumes. 
To SWEE'TEN, 1 to make ſweet. 
2 to ſoften, or alleviate, 


SWEE'TENER, one who decoys perſons to 


game, 
SWEE'T-HEART, a lover. 
SWEE'TING, 1 a fort of apple. 

2 a ſweet-heart, or lover, 
To SWELL, 1 to riſe up as a tumour. 

2 to puff, or fill up. 

3 to increaſe, or make bigger, 

4 to increaſe, or grow bigger. 

5 to bunch out, as a wall, &c. does, 
' SWELLING, I the action of the verb To 

ll. 


2 a tumour, or riſing in any part of the 
body. 


S8 WO 


To SWE'LTER, to be as it were broiled 


with exceſſive heat, 

" SWE'LTRY, very hot. | 

SWEPE, or SWIPE, an engine, or ma- 
chine, having croſs 'bars, to draw waters 
Ke. with, 

SWERD, the ſuperficies, or ſurface of grafly 


ground 
To SWERVE, to deviate, or go from, 
SWIFT, quick, nimble, fleet, rapid. 
SWIFT of courſe (with Aſtronomers) is ſaid 


hours than its mean motion. 
To SWIG, to drink large draughts. 
To SWILL, - 1 to gulp, or ſwallow down 
- greedily, 
2 to drink much, or hard, 
to waſh, or cleanſe, 
SWILL- bowl, a drunkard. 
To SWIM, 1 to lie upon the ſurface of the 
water, 
2 to be dizzy. | 
SWI'MMING. bladder, a veſicle of air, in- 
cloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means 
whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves at any depth of water, 
SWINE, hogs. 
SWINE- bread, a truffle, 
SWINE-creſſes, the name of an herb, 
SWINE-graſs, the name of a plant. 
S$WINE-berd, a feeder of ſwine, 
SWINE-pipe, a bird of the thruth-kind, 
SWING, 1 a ſort of ſport with a looſe rope. 
2 a jerk. 
To SWING, to vibrate, or move to and fro, 
SWING--:obeel (in a royal pendulum clock) 
the wheel which drives the pendulum, the 
ſame as is called the crown-wheel in a 
watch. WI: 
To SWINGE, to whip, bang, or beat 
ſoundly, 
SWINGER, a thing very great, or large. 
SWINGING, vibrating to and fro, 
SWINGING, adj, great, large, huge. 
To SWI'NGEE, to beat hemp, flax, &c, 
SWINGLE Haß, a ſtaff to beat hemp, or 
flax with. | 
SWINISH, 1 ſlovenly, naſty, filthy. 
2 bouriſh, rude, clowniſh, 
SWIPE, an inftrument with croſs beams to 
draw water, &c. with. 
SWITCH, a ſmall taper ſprout, or twig of 
a tree, 
To SWIVE, to copulate with a woman, 


{| SWI'VEL, a ſort of ring of metal that 


turns about any way. 
SWO'LING of land, as much land as one 


an uncertain quantity. 

SWOLN, 1 ſwelled. 
2 full of lofty words. 

To SWOON, to faint away, or ſuffer a des 
liquium of the ſpirits, 


| SWOONING, a fainting away, wherein 
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of a planet when it moves more in 24 


plough can till in a year; or, as ſome ſay, 
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the patient loſes all his ſtrength and under- | 


ſtanding. - 

To SWOOP, to catch up, as a bird of prey 
does with his claws. 

To SWOp. See To Swap, 

SWORD, a weapon well known. To 
SWORD-&earer, one that carries the ſword 
before ſome noble perſon, i 
S WORD. g, a ſea-fiſh, ſo called from its 
having a bone four or five foot long, like 
the blade of a ſword, at the end of the 

r jaw. 

SWORD.praſs, a kind of ſedge, 

SWORDS-MAN, a fencer. 

SWORN, having taken an oath. 

ST ROS, G. 1 a wild boar, 

2 a ſort of date tree. 

SYBARVTICAL (from the city Sybaris, whoſe 
inhabitants were famous for their effemina- 
cy and luxury) delicate, effeminate, wan- 
ton, luxurious, coſtly. 

SY/CAMOUR (of ſycomorus, L. of can a 
fig, and e, G. a mulberry) a great tree 


like a ſig- tree; it may be called the mul- 


berry fig-trec. 

SY/COPHANT (of ovuo$amln;, G. of cn 
a fig, and paivw to declare, becauſe the 
Athenians gave this name to thoſe who 
gave information of the exportation of 
figs contrary to law) 1 a falſe accuſer, 
a bearer of tales, an informer, a tell- 
tale, 

2 a pettyfogger, a wreſter of the law, a 
knave. 

3 a wheedler, a flatterer, a eajoler. 

4 a knight of the poſt, a cheat, 

SY/COPHANCY, falſe dealing, deceit, a 

falſe accuſation, a ſlanderous information, 

To SY/COPHANTIZE, to play the ſyco- 

phant. 

SV DER, wine made of apples. 

SYDERA'TION (of ſyderatio, L. of fyderor 
to be blaſted) 1 a blaſting of trees, or 
plants, by exceſſive heat, &c. 

2 the being planet-ſtruck, or a benumming, 
when one 1s deprived of the uſe of his 
limbs, and all ſenſe by that means. 

SY'LLABAR, a book treating of ſyllables. 

SYLLA'BICAL, of, or belonging to a ſyl- 

lable. 

SYLLABICA/TION, the forming of ſyl- 

lables. ; 

SY'LLABLE (of n, G. of c- 

Cave to comprehend) an articulate ſound 

formed of one or more letters. 

SYLLABUS, L, (of ounMato;, G. of un- 

Aapoavey to comprehend) an index of the 

chief heads of a book, &c. a table. 

STLUE'PSIS, G. a grammatical figure, 

where one is put for many, and many for 

one. | 

SY'iLLOGISM (of -»2Moſtrpeog, G. of R- 

2.110464; tO 5tal0ny a logical way of ar- | 


SYM 
guing, or an argument formed of threg 
members or propoſitions, called the major, 
minor, and conſequence, wherein ſonie 
things being ſuppoſed, or taken for grant- 
ed, a concluſion is drawn different from the 
thing ſuppoſed ; as, 2 | 
If there is a God, he ought to be feared. 
There is a God; 
Therefore he muſt be feared. 
SYLLOGI'STICAL, of, or belonging to diſ- 
utation, | - 
To SY!/LLOGIZE, to argue by ſyllogiſm, 
SY!/LVAN (of Hy, a wood, or foreſt) of, 
or belonging to woods and foreſts. 
SYLVA/NUS, the fabulous god of the woods, 
SYLVE'SFRIS, L. (of fylva, a wood) that 
grows wild, or in the woods. 
SYLVVCOLIST (of Hi , L. of hl 
a wood, and colo to inhabit, or dwell) a 
dweller in a wood, a foreſter, a woodman, 
SYMBOL (of Sοανε , G. of uαν 
to conſider diligently) 1 a ſign, or token. 
1 a myſtical ſentence, a motto, or device. 
3 a ſign in the ſacrament. 
4 a creed, or confeſſion of faith. 
SY!/MBOLS, 1 (in Algebra) are letters, cha- 


racters, ſigns, or marks, by which any 


quantity is repreſented, or which denote 
addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, &c. 
2 (with Medalliſts) certain marks, or at- 
tributes peculiar to certain perſons, or 
deities, as a thunderbolt with the head 
of an emperor denotes ſovereign authq- 
rity, and power equal to the gods, the 
trident is the ſymbol of Neptune, and 
the peacock of Juno, &c. 
SYMBO'LICAL, of, or belonging to a ſym- 
bol, myſtical. 
To SY!MBOLIZE, to fignify ſome hidden 
thing, by certain outward ſigns. 
To SVMBOLIZE with one, to concur, or 
agree in any thing with him. 
SYMBOLO'GRAPHY (of cher a ſym- 


bol, and yeapw to write or deſcribe) a de- 


ſcription of, or treatiſe upon ſymbols, 
SY!MMACHY (of 7vwwaxia, G. of ow 
together with, and pwaxoas to fight) aid 
or aſſiſtance in war, 
SYMMETRICAL, of, or belonging to ſym- 
metry. : 
SYMMETRY (of cvwuptleia, G. of cr 
with, and Ait to meaſure) 1 unifor- 
mity, a regular or due proportion of each 
part to the whole, 
2 (in Medicine) a good temper of body. 
SYMPATHE'TIC, or SYMPATHETI- 
CAL, of, belonging to, or partaking of 
ſympathy. 
To SY!MPATHIZE (of cvpral:w, G. of 
cu with, and wah to ſuffer) x to com- 
paſſionate, or be affected with, 


2 to agree, 
SVN 
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SVMpATHV, 1 the natural agreement of ; 


things. 
2 compaſſion, or fellow-feeling. _. 
3 (with Phyſicians) is an indiſpoſition of 
one part of the body cauſed by the diſ- 
eaſe of the other, 16 
SVMpHO NI Os, of, or belonging to ſym- 
phony, muſical. | 
SY!MPHONY (of ovppora, G. of uw 
with, and pwyn a ſound) harmony, a con- 
cert of muſic, a tunable finging without 


jarring. PR 
SYMPLOCE, G. (in Rhetoric) a figure, 


when ſeveral ſentences or clauſes have the 


fame beginning and ending. | 
SY!MPTOM (of uu, G. of gu- 
H to happen) 1 an accident, or ef- 
fect e a diſeaſe. 
2 a fign, or mark. | 
SYMPTOMATIC, or SYMPTOMA'TI- 
CAL, of, belonging to, or attended with 
ſome ſymptom, | 
SYNAERESIS (of &vvaigeo;, G. of at- 
een to contract) a contraction of two vow- 
els, or ſyllables into one. 
SYNAGO'GICAL, of, or belonging to a ſy- 
nagogue, : 
SYNAGOGUE (of owaywſn, G. of rua- 
yeiy to gather together) 1 a congrega- 
tion, or aſſembly. 
2 a Jewiſh church, 
SYNALOE'PHA, L. (of ouvanopn, G. of 
guyaneipuy to join together) a colliſion of 
a a vowel left out in ſcanning. 


 SYNAINCHE, G. (of #wayxw to make 


| narrow) the diſeaſe called the ſquincy, | 

SYNA THROE'SMUS (of &uyabgarrg, G. 
of cuY together, and abgs:Zu to gather) a 
figure in rhetoric, when ſeveral matters of 
a different nature are heaped up together, 


SYNCATEGORE'MA, G. a term in logic, | 


ſignifying a word that ſignifies little or no- 
thing of itſelf, but as joined to other words, 
as none, ſome, all, &c. 


SYNCATEGOREMA'TICAL;, that Bas no 


predicamental, or ſelf-ſignification, 

SYNCHO'RESIS, G. (with Rhetoricians) a 
granting, or allowing 4 figure wherein an 
argument is ſcoffingly yielded to, and then 
retorted upon the objector, : 

SYNCHRONICAL (of uy, G. together 
with, and xgdvos time) being, or done to- 
gether at the ſame time, contemporary, 
of the ſame time, or ſtanding, 

SY!NCHRONISM, the happening of things, 
or remarkable tranſactions or paſſages at 
one and the ſame tinie. 


SYNCHYSIS, G. (in Rhetoric) a confuſed 


heap of words, 

2 (with Oculiſts) a pretertiatural confuſion 
of the humours of the eye. 

3 (in Grammar) a confuſed, or diſorderly 
placing of words in a ſentence. 


To SY'/'NCOPATE (of csu to cut off) | 


| 


. 
1 to cut off, take away, ſhorten, or make 
an eliſion. 
2 to ſwoon, or faint away, 
SYNCOPA/T;ON (in Mofic) notes driven 
till the time falls even again. 
SVC OPE 3, G. (of cunerle to cut off) 
x a figure in Grammar when a ſyllable, 
or letter is taken out of the middle of a 
_ word, : 
2 a fainting, or ſwooning. 
3 a driving note, in muſic. 
SYNDE/SMUS (of ourde-pwog, G. of c 
to bind) I a joining together, a band, 
a tie. ; 
2 (with Grammarians) a conjunction. 
SY/NDIC (of cue, G. of cu with and 
un the law) a cenſor, or comptroller, a 
burgeſs, or recorder of a town. | 
SY/NDICABLE, ſubje& to cenſure. 
SY'NDICATE, or SY'/NDICSHIP, the 
place or office of a ſyndic, or the time of 
one's being a ſyndic. 
SYNDROME 3, G. (of cus together, and 
Teexw torun) 1 a concourſe, a running, 
or meeting together of many perſons m 
the ſame place, 
2 (in Phyſic) the concurrence, or appearing 
of ſeveral ſymptoms in the ſame diſeaſe. 
SYNE'CDOCHE 4 (of owixdoys, G. of 
 ovvenTtyophar to accept together with) 
I a figure, when a part is underſtood by 
the whole, or the whole by the part; 
the general for the ſpecial, or the ſpe- 
cial for the general, 
2 (in Grammar) a figure when the abla- 
tive of the part, or the adjunct, is 
changed into the accuſative. 
SYNECHPHOYNESIS, or SYMPHO!NE-» 
SIS, See Synacreſis, . 
SYNEDRENO/NTA (of vvedetvs, G. of 
ouy with, and igt to continue) the 
common ſymptoms in à difeaſe, which do 
neither owe their riie from the nature of 
it, nor do neceſſarily accompany it; yet 
ſignify the greatneſs, continuance, &c. of it. 
STNGRAPHA, L. (of >vyy42z pn, G. of uv 
together with, and y2apw to write) a deed, 
or writing ſigned by both parties. 
SVNOD (of | owo32;, G. of ru together 
with, and 65 a way) a convocation, or ge- 
neral meeting of eccleſiaſtics, to conſult a- 
bout religious affairs; a council, 
A dioceſan SYNOD, is one where none but 
the ecclefjaſtics of one dioceſe meet, 
A general SYNOD, is an aflembly of the 
_ clergy of all nations. 


A national SYINOD, is à meeting of the 


clergy of a nation. | 

A provincial SY!NGD, is an aſſembly of 

the clergy of a province. 

SYNO'DAL, ſub. 1 a tribute money former- 
ly paid to the biſhop, or arch-deacon, by 
the imerior clergy, at Eaſtet - viſitation. 

2 the ſynod of itſelf. 
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SYNO'DAL, syNVODICAL, or Sv NO 
DIAL, done in a ſynod, 3 

SYNO'/DIC, or SYNO'/DICAL month (with 
Aſtronomers) is that period er interval of 
time between two conjunctions of the ſun 
and moon. | 

SYNO'DICAL, 1 of, or belonging to a ſy- 
F nod. 8 
2 of, or belonging to the courſe of the 


moon. 

SYTNOECEO'SIS, L. a rhetorical figure, 
when two contraries are predicated of the 
ſame perſon or thing, and both truly. 

SYNO!NY MA (of ovywwua,G. of our alike, 
and oyopez a name) words of one and the 
ſame ſignification. 

SYNO'NYMAL, or SYNO'NYMOUS, of, 
or belonging to the ſame name or fignifica- 
tion, or that has the ſame import, or ſig- 
nification with another. 

SYNO'NYMY (of ouywwun, G. of un 
alike, and cya a name) a figure in rhe- 
toric when divers words are uſed of the 
ſame ſignification; ſo Cicero concerning 
Cataline ſays, abit, evaſit, erupit, i. e. 
he's gone, he's fled, he's eſcaped. 

SY NO PSI, G. (of c alike, and onlowa; 
to look) a compendium, epitome, or ex- 
tract. | 

SYNTAGMA, G. (of guy alike, and ra- 

ow to ſet in order) 1 a diſpoſing, or 
placing things in an orderly manner, 
2 a treatiſe, or large diſcourſe upon a ſub- 


ject. | 
SVNTAX (of ow/ati;, G. of ow alike, 
ard rage to ſet in order) the order of 
conſtruction or connection of the words of 

a language into ſentences and phraſes, 

SVNTECTOE (of cui, G. of ovy- 
rtf at to liquify) a deep conſumption, a 
lingering fickneſs that waſteth the body. 

SYNTE'RESIS, G. (of cu with, and Tygew 
to ſave) a remorſe, prick, or ſting of con- 
ſcience, 

SYNTERE'/TICA (of ov» with, and Tygew 
to preſerve, G.) that part of phyſie which 
treats of rules for the preſervation of health, 

SY'\NTHES'/S, G. (of u with, and TiÞnyu 

to put) 1 a joining together, 

2 a grammatical figure, when a noun col- 
lective fingular is joined with a verb 
plural, or when in a ſubſtantive expreſ- 
ſed another 1s underſtood, 

3 fin Pharmacy) the compeunding or put- 
ring ſeveral things together, as the ma- 
king a compound medicine out of ſimple 
ingredients, 

SYNTHETIC, or SYNTHETICAL, of, 
or belonging to ſyntheſis, 
SYNTHE'TIC merhbod (with Mathematici- 


ane) is a metlicd of purſuing the truth by 


reaſons before eſtabliſned and affumed, or 
by propoſitions alicady proved, thus pro- 


4 


| 


| 


S RE - 


ceeding by a regular method or chain tilf | 


they come to the concluſion, as is done in 

Euclid's elements, and the demonſtrations of 

the antients, and is oppoſed to the analyti. 

cal method called refolution, 
SYNU'SIASTS, a ſe of heretics, who 

maintained that there was but one fingle 
nature in our blefled Saviour. 


SY!PHILIS (of ov with, and qua, G. 


love) the venereal diſeaſe. 
SY'RINGE (of ſyrinx, L. of gvgigay to hifs) 


a ſquirt, or pipe for the injection of li- 


quors, 

To SY'RINGE, to inject liquors into ſome 
part of the you. . 

STRINGOTOMATA, G. (of ug, a pipe, 
and Topen a cutting) a ſurgeon's i ent 

for opening fiſtulas, &c. ; 


SYRINGOTO'MIA, G. (of eveiſ; a pipe, 


and Tepuvw to cut) the cutting or opening 
a fiſtula, 

ST'RT1S, L. (of ougleg, G. of ovgor 2 
tract) two quickſands in the fartheſt part 
of Africa; whence any quickſand, or ſhelf 
made by the drift of ſand and gravel, are 
called by this name. | 


SY'!'RUP 2 L. of N, Arab. a 
portion) a compoſition of a thick conſiſt. 


ence, made of the juice of herbs, flowers 

&c. boiled up with ſugar, _ 5 

SY'STEM (of ovenue, G. of ov together 

with, and ig to ſtand) the body or com- 

paſs of the principles of a ſcience, 

SY'STEM of the world, an hypotheſis, or 

ſuppoſition of a certain order, and arrange- 

ment of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
whereby they explain all the phanomena 
or appearances of the heavenly bodies, 
their motions, changes, &c. The moſt cele- 
brated are the Pythagorean or Coperni 
the Ptolemaic and Tychonic ; which ſee, 

SYSTEMA/TICAL, of, belonging to, or re- 

duced into a ſyſtem, 

SY'STOLE 3, G. (of uc to contract) 

1 a contraction, drawing, ſtraitening, or 
preſſing together. 

2 (in Grammar) a figure of proſody where - 
by a long ſyllable is made ſhort, 

3 (with Anatomiſts) the contraction of the 
heart and arteries of an animal, where- 
by the blood is forcibly driven into the 
great artery, 

SYZYGIA, G. (of ouy together with, and 
Euſoag a yoke) 1 a joining, yoking, or 
coupling together. 

2 (in Grammar) the coupling of different 
feet together in a verſe. 

3 (with Anatomiſts) the pair of nerves that 
convey ſenſe from the brain to the reſt 
of the body. 

4 (with Aſtronomers) the ſame as con 
junction. 
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ABA Cco (ſo called from the iſland of 
1 Tabago in the Weſt- Indies) a well 
known plant. | 
TA'/BARD, or TA'BERD, x ſort of { 
. . gown reaching no lower than the middle 
of the leg. 
2 an herald's coat. | 
3 a ſort of ſleeveleſs coat 
TA/BBY, ſub, a fort of ſille- ſtuff. 
TA'BBY, adj. black and white. 
TABE'LLION, a- notary- public. 
TA'BER, or TABOUR (of zabourin, F.) a 
ſmall drum, 5 
TA'BERER, one that plays upon a tabour. 
TA BERNACLE (of tabernaculum, L. of ta- 
Berna a houſe) x a tent, or pavilion. 
2 the tent where the ark of the covenant 
was kept among the ancient Jews» _ 
3 a little veſſel in which the popiſi pyx 15 


put on the altar. a 
4 a wooden chapel for divine ſervice. 

The feaſt of TA!BERNACLES, à feaft ob- 
ſerved by the Jews for ſeven days, begin- 
ning the fifth day of the ſeventh month, 
eating and abiding in tents or tabernacles, 
in commemoration of their fathers dwelling 
in tents after their coming out of Egypt. 

TA'/BID. (of #abidus, L. of rabes a conſump- 

tion) 1 conſumptive, decay'd, 
2 confaming, waſting away. CANES 

TABIFIC (of rabificus, L. of taber a con- 
ſumption, and facio to make) conſumptive, 

bringing into a conſumption, waſting. 

TA'BLATURE (of tabula, L. a table) a mu- 
ſic- book, containing inſtructions for play- 
ing on the lute, &c. 

TABLE, 1 a piece of houſhold furniture 

well known. : | 
2 a ſort of board whereon the ancients 
uſed to write their laws, 15 
3 the index to a book, | 
4 (in Architecture) a ſmooth ſimple 
ber, or ornament of various forms, but 
generally in that of a long ſquare. 

Prejetturing TABLE (in Architecture) is ſuch 
as ſtands out from the naked fide of a wall 
pedeſtal, &c, which it adorvs, 

A raking TABLE (in Architecture) is one 
that is hollowed in the dye or ſquare of 
the pedeſtal, and elſewhere, and which is 
uſually encompaſſed with a moulding. 


Apelles's TABLE, a pictured table, repre- 


ſenting the excellency of ſobriety on one 
fide, and the deformity of intemperaace 
.and vice on the other. 

Razed TABLE (in Architecture) an imboſT- 
ment in à frontiſpiece, for the putting on 
ow inſcription, or other ornament in ſeulp- 

e. | 


„ 

Crowned TABLE (in Architecture) is one 
- that is covered with a cornice, and in 
which is cut a baſſo relievo, or a piece of 
black marble incruſtated for an inſerip- 


tion. 

Ryſvicated TABLE (in Architecture) is one 
which is picked, and whoſe ſurface ſeems 
to be rough, as in grotto's, | 

TABLE "— (with Jewellers) one whoſe 
upper ſurface is quite flat, and the 
ſides eut in 8 ITN 

TA'/BLER, a boarder. | 

TABLES, x a certain game. | 
2 (in Perſpective) plain ſurfaces ſuppoſed 

to be tranſparent, and perpendicular to 
the horizon, 

TA'BOR, or TA/BRET, a ſmall drum. 

TABOURE'T, F. a low ftool. 

To bave the privilege of the TABOURET, 
to have the privilege, as ſome great ladies 
in France have, of fitting in the queen's 
preſence, 

TA'/BULAR, of, or belonging to a table. 

TABULA'TION (of rabulatio, L. of tabula 

a board) 1 a joining or cloſing, of boards, 
a flooring, 

2 a boarded floor, a building made of 
boards. 

TA BLM, L. (of tabeo to corrupt) 1 corrupt, 

filthy, black gore, foul blood. 
2 a poiſonous quality, poiſon. h 

TA/'CAMAHA'C, a kind of refinous gum 
brought from New Spain. 

TA'CENT (of tacem, L. of taceo to keep 

ſilence) 1 filent, without ſpeaking, - 
2 ftill, quiet, without noiſe, 

TA'CES, an armour for the thighs, 

TACH, or TACHE, a claſp, hook, or 
buckle, 

TA'CTHYGRAPHY (of rayvygapia, Gr, 
of Taxv; quick, and yeapw to write) the 


| art of quick writing, ſhort-hand. 


TA'CIT (of tacitus, L. of taceo to keep ſi- 
lence) implied, or meant, though not ex- 
preſſed, 

TACITU/RNITY (of tarciturniztas, L. of 
taceo to keep filence) 1 a ſilent humour, 
or of very few words. 

2 ſecrecy, keeping of council, 
TACITU'/RNOUS, filent, ſaying nothing. 
TACK, 1 alittle nail, 1 

2 faſt, or firm. 5 

3 ill- taſted. 6 . 

To PAY x to faſten with tacks, or ſmall 
nails, 

2 to ſew ſlightly. | 

3 to change, or take other meaſures, 

4 to bring the ſhip's head the other way, 
TA'CKLING, or TACKLE, 1 ropes, or 

cordage. l 

2 things, goods, ſtuff. ; 

TA'CTICAL, of, or belonging to battle 


array; 
TA'C- 


T A K 


TAcTIos (of rarrixa, Gr. of races to 
put in order) the art of diſpoſing any num · 
ber of men into a proper form of battle. 

TA'/CTILE (of ta&tlis, L. of tango to touch) 
that may be felt. 

ACTION, a touching, or feeling. 


Ta DD, a pleaſant liquor iſſuing out of a 


ſpungy tree in America. 
TA/DPOLE, a young frog before it is per- 
fectly formed. 
TAE'NIA, L. (of r], Gr. to extend) 
1 a ribband, an headband, fillet, or hair- 
lace, to tie up the hair with. 
2 wreath at the top of a pillar, a roſe or 
border, 
3 a broad-bellied worm like a piece of 
tape. 
TAFFEREL, the uppermoſt part, frame, or 
rail over the poop of a ſhip. 
TA'FFETY (of rata, Ital.) a fort of filk, 
TAG, the point of a lace, | 
To TAG, 1 to put on a tag to a lace, 
2 to follow, or come after, 
TAG-RAG, a pitiful ragged fellow, 
TAIL, 1 the train of a beaſt, fowl, or fiſh, 
2 a tally, or piece of wood cut in notches, 
uſed by bakers and others. 
3 (in Law) a fee that is oppoſed, or oppo- 
ſite to fee - ſimple. 
4 (with Botaniſts) the pedicle of a plant. 
Dove TAIL (with Workmen) a fort of ſtrong 
oint. f Ts. 
8 TAIL (in Aſtronomy) the deſcend- 
ing node of a planet. | 
Sevallow TAIL (in Fortification) a kind of 
out-work, the ſides of which open and 
ſpread toward the field, and draw narrower 
toward the gorge. | 
TAVLOR (in Architecture) the flat ſquare 
ſtone on the top of a pillar, 
TAVFLOR, a maker of clothes, 
To TAVLOR, to make garments. 
TAINCT, a kind of red-coloured little ſpider 
that infeſts cattle in the ſummer-time, 
TAINT, adj. (of atteint, F.) convicted of a 
crime, 
TAINT, ſub. 1 conviction, 
2 infection. 
3 blur, or ſpot. 
To TAINT, 1 to corrupt, or give an ill 
ſmell to. 
2 to infect with bad principles. 
3 to bribe, or corrupt. 
4 to convict of a erime. 
To TAKE, 1 to receive from another, 
2 to ſeize, or lay hold of. 
3 to drink, or ſwallow, as to take phyſic. 
4 to catch, as to take fire. | 
5 to put up the noſe, as to take ſnuff. 


6 to receive, or bear, as to take an im- 


preſſion, 
7 to catch, as to take one in a lie, 
S to take away, as to take one's life, 
9 to hire, or agree for. 


J 
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10 to ſucceed, or be ſucceſsful. 
11 to get by force, as to take a town, &c! 


12 to give, as to take one a box on the 


. ear, 1 
13 to believe, as this I take to be the beſt 
way. | 


14 to follow, as to take bad courſes; 
15 to put up, as to take an affront. 
16 to conceive, as a woman does. 
17 to fill, as to take up a ſpace. A 
TALARIA, I. (of talus the ankle) 1 flioes 
with wings, which Mereury, according 
to the poets, wore. 7 
2 the parts about the ankles, | 0 
TALBOT, & dog with his tail turned up, 
noted for his quick ſcent in finding out the 
lodgings, tracts, and forms of beafts, and 
purſuing them with open mouth, and © 
continual cry, with ſuch eagerneſs, that, 
if not taken off by the huntſman, he is 
TALE, 1 a ſtory, a fable. 
2 a malicious report, or ſtory of one, 
3 number, or quantity, 
TALF-bearer, 1 a ſpreader of tales, 
2 a tell-tale. | F 
TALENT (of talentum, “.) 1 a certain ſum 
of gold or ſilver among the ancients, 
2 good parts, or endowments, 
TA'LISMAN (of hoo Chald. an image) 
an artificial magical image, or figure made 
under certain conſtellations, and diſpoſitions 
of the heavens, : 
TALISMAYNICAL, of, or belonging to a 
taliſman, 
TALI'SMANIST, one that makes taliſmany 
or one that gives credit to them, | 
TALK, 1 diſcourſe, or prittle-prattle, 
2 a ſort of mineral. 
To TALK, to diſcourſe, or prattle, 
TA'LKATITVE, full of talk, 
TALL, high, or lofty, Ek 
TALLA, L. (of talus the ankle) a ſwelling - 
of the gout about the ankles. | 
TA'LLAGE, 1 a general name for all taxes, 
2 an impoſition anciently paid, either to 
the king as lord paramount, or to a ſut- 
ordinate lord. | 
To TA'LLAGE, to aſſeſs, or charge the 
tallage, ä 
TALLA'TIO, L. (in an Univerſity) a keep- 
ing an account, as by tallies, of the bottles 
or deliveries of meat and drink in a college. 
TA'LLOW, the fat of beaſts melted, 
TA'/LLOW 'rree, a certain tree which pro- 
duces a fort of unctuous Juice, of which 
candles are made. 
TA'LLOWISH, greaſy, or of the nature of 
tallow. 


TALLV (of bill; F.) a cloven piece of 


wood to ſcore up an account upon by not- 
ches. 
To TA'LLY, 1 to mark upon a tally: 


2 to agree, or anſwer exactly. 741. 


. Hawn 
TALLYMAN, one who ſells clothes, linen, 
and other neceſſaries on credit, to be paid 
by weekly payments, : | 
TALMUD (of 17257 Heb. doctrine, of 135 
to learn) two books of the decrees and con- 
ſtitutions of the Jewiſh Rabbies. The Jeru- 
ſalem Talmud was written by R. Jocha- 
nam in the Land of Iſrael ; the Babylonian 
Talmud was writ in Babylon, and is of 
greater eſteem than the former, | 
TALMU'DICAL, of, or belonging to the 
Talmud, 
TA/LMUDIST, one well verſed or ſtudious 
in the Talmud. 


TALON, F. 1 theclaw of a bird of prey. 


2 (with Architects) a ſmall member made 

of ſquare fillets, and a ſtrait cymatium: 

It is different from an aſtragal, the latter 

being a round member; whereas the ta- 

conſiſts of two portions of a circle, 

one on the outfide, and the other 
within. | 

Reverſed TA/LON, is a talon with the con- 
cave part uppermoſt, 

TALPA, L. 1 a mole, | 
2 (with Surgeons) a ſwelling that 1s pretty 
large and ſoft, generally ariſing in the head 

and face; it takes its name from its 
preying upon the ſcull under the ſkin, as 

a mole creeps under the ground, 

TA'LSHIDE, or TA/LWOOD, fir&-wood 
cleft and cut into billets of a certain 
length. 

TALUS, L. (in Fortification) is the ſlope 
given to the rampart or wall, that it may 
ſtand the fir Mer. 

TA LVUs exterior, is the Nope on the outſide 
towards the country. : 

TA'LUS interior, is the ſlope on the inſide 
towards the town, 

TA/LUS ſuperior, is a ſlope on the top of the 
parapet, that allows the ſoldiers to defend 
the coyert- way with ſmall ſhot, which they 
could not do if it was level. 

TA MARIND (of tamarindus, L. of 7 
Arab. a date) an Indian fruit like green 
damſcens. 

TA'MARISE (of tamarice, L. of N37, Heb, 
abſterſion, becauſe of its cleanſing quality) a 
kind of ſhrub, 

TA/MBAC, or TAMBA/QUA, a mixture 
of gold and copper, which the Siameſe e- 
ſteem above pure gold. 

TA'MBARINE, a ſort of muſical inſtru- 
ment. 

TAMBOUR, F. 1 a little drum. 

2 a fine ſieve. 

3 (in Architecture) a member in the Co- 
rinthian and Compoſite capitals, that hag 
ſome reſemblance of a drom. 

& alſo a little box of timber work, covered 
with a cieling withinfide of the porch of 

| ſome churches, to keep out the wind by 
folding doors, 

- 


N | 

5 (in Maſonry) a round ſtone, or courſe of 

ſtones, ſeveral whereof form a ſection of 

the ſhaft of a column not ſo high as a 
diameter, 

TAME, 1 gentle, not wild, 

2 humble, ſubmiſſive. 

To TAME, 1 to make gentle. 
2 to humble, or conquer. 

TA'MEABLE, that may be tamed, 

TA'MELY, after a gentle manner, 

2 cowardly, without refiſtance, 

TAMM, a ſort of worſted ſtuff, that lies 
cockled. 

To TA'MPER, 1 to practiſe upon, to en- 
deavour to draw in, or bring over to 
one's purpoſe, 

2 to make uſe of many kinds of medi- 
cines. 

TA'MPIN, TA'MPION, or TA MPRIN, 

a wooden ſtopple. 5 \ 

TA'MPOY, a curious ſort of drink made of 
gilliflowers in the Muluccos and Philippine 
iſlands, | 

TA'MY. See Tammy. 

To TAN, 1 to dreſs with tan, 

2 to burn as the ſun does. 
3 to be ſun-burnt, 

TAN, the bark of oak. 

TA'NACLES, certain inſtruments of torture 
like pincers, 

TANG, x an ill taſte in meat, 

2 an ill taſte in drink. 

TANGENT (of tangens, L. of #angs to 
touch) in Geometry, a right line drawn 
perpendicular to the radius of a circle, and 

| juſt touching the circumference of it, as 

the right line B C is a tangent to that 

circle, See Fig. 15. 

TANGENT of an arch, is a right line 
drawn perpendicular from the end of the 
diameter, paſſing to one end of the arch, 
and limited, by a right line drawn from 
the center, through the other end of the 
arch; thus B C is the tangent of the arch 
DEB. See Fig. 15. 

TANGENT of a conic ſection, or other al- 
gebraic curve, is a right line drawn cutting 
the axis, ; 

Artificial TANGENTS, is the logarithms 
of the tangents of arches, 

Line of TANGENTS, is the lengths of the 
tangents of arches projected on a ſcale, 
ſector, &c. | 

Method of TA'NGENTS, is the method of 

determining the quantity of an algebraic 
curve, the equation defining that curve be- 
ing given. 

TANGIBLE (of tangibilis, L. of tangor to 
be touched) which may be touched, 

 TA'NGLE, a ſea weed. 

To TA'NGLE, See To intangle. 

TANISTRY, an Iriſh law, or cuſtom, 
whereby the moſt powerful and worthy in- 


herited the principality, 
Ig TANK, 


TAP 


TANK, a ciſtern to keep water in. 

TANKARD, a drinking-pot with a cover. 

To TANN. See Tan, | 

TANNER , one that prepares hides and 
ſkins, by tanning them ſo as to make them 
leather. 

TAN LAN, L. an univerſity word for 
one that is fit company for fellows, 

 TANSY, 1 an herb. ar 444) 

2 a pancake made with it. 

To TA'NTALISE (of Tantalut, a king of 

Phrygia) 1 to deceive, or defraud under 
a ſpecioas ſhew, 

2 to incite to an eager deſire of a thing, but 
not ſuffer to enjoy it. 

TANTALUS, a king of Corinth, or, ac- 
cording to Euſebius, of Phrygia; who en- 
tertaining the gods at a banquet, divulged 
their ſecrets afterwards, for which, ſome 
ſay, he was condemned to Hell to be in 
fear of a great ſtone ready always to fall on 
his head, Others give a different account 
both of his crime and puniſhment, namely | 
that he invited the gods to a banquet, and 
to prove their divinity killed his fon Pe- 

lops, dreſſed and ſet his limbs before 
them baked in paſte; which they diſ- 
covering, prepared a banquet for him in 

Hell, where he was to ſtand in water to 

the chin, and to have pleaſant fruits juſt 

at his lips, without any power to ſatisfy his 
hunger, or quench his thirſt. | 

TANTAMO'UNT (of tant ſo much, and 
monter to amount, F.) equivalent, or equal. 

TANTIFVY (of tanta with ſo much, and 

vi force, L.) 1 a full gallop, or full 
ſpeed. 

2 a nick- name given by Tanatias to 
to a worldly churchman, that beſtirs 
himſelf for preferment. 

TAP, 1 a foſlet and ſpiggot to draw liquors 

out of a veſſel. 

2 a ſurgeon's inſtrument to draw the water 
out of a dropſical perſon. 

3 a rap, or little blow, 

To TAP, 1 to broach a veſſel. 

2 to put a tap into a wound, &c. 

3 to give a little blow. W 

4 (with Hunters) to make a noiſe as a hare 
does, 

To TAP a tree (in Horticulture) to open it 
round about the root, 

TAPASSA NT (in Hunting) lurking, or 
ſquatting. 

TAPE, a fort of ſtuff, uſed by women to tie 
their aprons, &c. / 

TAPEPNOSIS, Gr. i. e. humiliation, a 
figure in rhetoric, when the orator ſpeaks 
lefs than the truth. 

TA/PER, ſub. 1 a torch, or flambeau, 

2 a long wax-light. . 

3 a candle. 

TA PER, or TA'PERING, adj, conical, 


large at one end and ſmall at the other, 
Uke a cone, or pyramid, 2 


T AR 
TA PER bored (with Gunners) à Niere i Gid 
to be taper bored, when it is wider at 
mouth x na at the breech, * * 
TAPE STR, or TAISTRV (of api. 
rie, F. of tapes, L. cloths kick 2 
wrought with pictures of divers colours) a 
curious ſort of manufacture for hanging of 
rooms, &c. embelliſhed with pictures of 
divers colours. | 
e to lie concealed, ſpoken of 3 
cer, | 
TA'PSTER, a drawer at an inn, or ale- 


houſe. | | 

TAPTO'W (in Military ire) a beat of 
the drum called the retreat. . 

TAR, 2 a ſort of groſs, fatty liquor extracted 

from the trunks of old pine trees, 

2 a ſeaman, or ſailor, | | 

TARA'NTARA, the ſound of a trumpet, 
in calling to battle, Ia 

TARANTATI, L. perſons bitten by the 
tarantula. | 

TARA'NTISM, the diſtemper that arifeth 
from the bite of a tarantula, 

TARANTULA, L. (of Tarentum in Apulia, 
where it is found) a venomous aſh-coloured 
ſpider ſpeckled with a little white and 
black, or red and green ſpots, about the 
ſize of an acorn, and having eight feet and 

as many eyes; it is hairy, and from its 
mouth proceed two ſorts of horns or trunks 
with exceeding ſharp tops, through which 
it conveys its poiſon, whoſe bite is of ſuch 
a nature, that it is to be cured only by 
muſic. | 

TARA'XACON, L. (with Botanifts) the 
herb dandelion. ; 

TARAXIS, Gr. (of Tagaorw to difturb) a 
perturbation of the humours of the eye, 
ſtomach, or the intrails, 

TARCHON, Gr. the herb tarragon, 

TA'RDANT (of tardans, L. of tardus flow) 
lingering, delaying, loitering, 

TARDA'TION, a lingering, or loitering. 

TA'RDIGRADE, or TARDVGRADOUS 
(of tardigradus, L. of tardus flow, and 
gradus a ſtep) ſſow- paced, going ſlowly. 

TARDVLOQUENCE (of tardiloguentia, L. 
of tardus ſlow, and Þoguer to ſpeak) ſſowneſs 
of ſpeech, 

TARDVLOQUIOUS, flow of ſpeech. 

TA'RDY (of tardus, L. of TWO Heb. to be 

aſſiduous) 1 ſlow, lack, 
2 dull, heavy. 
3 negligent, neglectful. 
4 faulty, in a fault. 
5 having nothing to ſay. 

TARE (of tarare, Ital. to ſubtract) the 
weight or allowance made to the buyer for 
the box, frail, caſk, cheſt, bag, &c. where- 
in goods are packed. 8 

TARE of flax, the fineſt dreſſed part. 

TARES, a ſort of pulſe, vetches. 

TARGET, a great ſhield, or * an 


* 


. ke 
. 


TAS 
TARGUM pan Chald, i. e. the in- 
terpretation) a paraphraſe on the Penta · 
teuch, in the Chaldee language. 
TA RIFF (of tarif, F.) x the rates agreed 
upon between princes and ſtates, to 
be laid upon their reſpective merchan · 
dizes. | | 
2 (with Arithmeticians) a proportional table 
continued for the ſpeedy reſolving queſ- 


tions in the rule of Fellowſhip, when the | 
ſtocks, loſſes, and gains are very nu- | 


merous. 

3 alſo a table framed to ſhew, at firſt ſight, 
any multiple or diviſor, taken any num- 
ber of times under ten, for the more 
eaſy and ſpeedy diviſion of a large ſum. 


To TA'RNISH (of ſe ternir, F.) to loſe the 


gloſs or luftre, 
TARPA/WLING, or TARPA'/ULING, 
1 a tarred canvaſs laid on the deck of 
ſhip to keep the rain out. 
2 a downright ſeaman. 


ö 


TA'RRAGON (fo called of Tarragona in 


Spain, where it grows) the herb dragon- 
wort. 

TARR. See Tar. 

TARRASS, See Terraſs, 

TA'RRACE, or TA/RRASS, 1 (in Archi- 

tecture) an open walk or gallery. 
2 alſo, a flat roof on a houſe. 

To TA'RRY, 1 to ftay, lag, or loiter, 
2 to continue, or abide. | 

TARSE, a man's privy member. 

TART, adj. ſharp, both in a proper and 
figurative ſenſe. 

TART, ſub. (of tarte, F.) a fort of ſmall 
fruit-pye. 

TA'RTANE, a Mediterranean ſhip of great 
bulk. 

TARTAR, a ſubſtance that is found ſtick- 
ing to wine caſks, like a hard ſtone, either 
white or red, according to the colour ot the 
wine from whence it comes, 

Cream of TARTAR, tartar purified by diſ- 
ſolution and cryſtalization. 2 

Salt of TARTAR, a ſalt extracted from cal- 
cined tartar, 8 

0:! of TARTAR, is a ſalt of tartar diſſolved 
in a cellar, 

TARTA'REAN, TARTA/REOUS, or 
TA'RTARINE (of tartareus, L. of Tar- 

tarus Hell) of, or belonging to Hell, hel- 
liſh, terrible, 

TARTARUS, L. (of ragarro, Gr. to 


confound) the deepeſt part of Hell, accord- | 


ing fo the poets, 

TA'RTNESS, 1 the being tart of taſte, 

2 the being ſharp in words. | 
T7,ARTRE, F. hard lees of wine. 
TARTUIFFE, F. a pretender to devotion, 

an hypocrite, 

T A'SCO, or 'TA/SCONY, a fort of clay 


TAU 


TASK, work one is to do, 
 TASK-maſter, one that appoints or ſets a 


taſk, 
TA'SSEL, 1 a male hawk. 
2 a pefidant-handle hanging down from a 
cuſhion, &c, 
3 ſilk, &c, bound with a book to put be- 
tween the leaves. 
TA'SSELS, 1 (with Clothiers) a fort of hard 
prickly burrs uſed in dreſſing cloth. 
2 (with Architects) pieces of boards which 
lie under the end of a mantle-piece. 
TASTE, 1 one of the five outward ſenſes, 
2 diſcerning faculty. | 
3 ſavour. 
4 faſhion, or mode, 
To TASTE, to prove or try the reliſh of any 
thing by the palate, or tongue. 
TA'STELESS, inſipid, without taſte, 


| TASTO, Ital. (in Muſic) denotes that the 


notes muſt not be held out their length, but 
only juſt touched, 

TA'TIANISTS, heretics in the ſecond cen- 
tury, who condemned marriage, and for- 
_ their diſciples the uſe of wine and 

eſh. 

TA'TOUS, a wild beaſt in America, covered 
with ſcales like armour, 

TA'TTER, a rag. 

TATTERDEMA'LLION, a ragged man, 
or woman, 

TA'TTERED, ragged, hanging in tatters. 

TA'TTLE, or 'TA'TTLING, prattle, im- 
pertinent diſcourſe. 

TATTOO, a certain beat of drum in a gar- 
riſon or camp at night, as notice for the 
ſoldiers to repair to their quarters, or tents, 

TAU'DRY, er TAW'DRY, ridiculouſly 


gay. | 

TAVERN (of taverne, F.) a houſe where 
wine is ſold, 

TA'VERNER, 1 a keeper of a tavern, 

2 one who frequents taverns. 

TAUNT, 1 a reproachful jeſt, 

2 (with Seamen) very tall, 

To TAUNT, 1 to reproach, or revile, 
2 to joke, or jeer. 

TAURICORNOUS (of tanricornis, L. of 
taurus a bull, and cornu a horn) having 
bulls horns, 

TAURVFEROUS (of raurifer, L. of taurus 
a bull, and fers to bear) bearing, breeding, 
or nouriſhing of bulls, 

TAURIFORM (of taariformis, L. of taurus 
a bull, and forma a ſhape) in the ſhape of a 
bull, | 

TAUROCOLLA (of taurus, L. a bull, and 

no, Gr. glew) a certain glewiſh ſubſtance 
made of a bull's hide. 

TAURUS, L. (with Aſtronomers) the ſe- 
cond ſign of the zodiac, into which the 
ſun enters about the Toth of April; it is 


repreſented on the celeſtial globe by the 
figure of a bull; its character is , 


P pp 


whereof goldſmichs pots wherein they 
melted their metal, were made. | 


TAU- 


TEC 


TAUTOLOGICAL, of, belonging to, 
full of tautologies. 

TAUTO'LOGIST, one guilty of tautology. 

To TAUTOLOGIZE, to uſe tautology. 

TAUTO'LOGY, (of Tavrooyia, Gr. re- 
petition) a repeating, or ſaying the ſame 
thing over again. . 

TAW, a ſort of marble ball with which 
children play. 

To TAW, to tan, or dreſs leather. 

TAW DDR. See Taudry . | 

TAWER, a tanner, a dreſſer of leather. 

TAW!NY, 1 of a tanned, yellowiſh, or duſky 

colour, 
2 of a ſwarthy complexion. 

TAX, a tribute, or duty. | 

To TAX (of taxer, F.) 1 to lay a tax upon. 
2 to charge one with a thing. 
3 to blame. 

TA/XABLE, liable to taxes. 

TAXATION, a laying of taxes. | 

TA'XER, 1 an aſſeſſor, or impoſer of taxes. 
2 one that charges with the 1 of 

ſome crime. 

TAXIS, Gr. (in Architecture) the fame 
with the ancients that ordonnance is with 
the moderns, and Vitruvius defines it to 
be that which gives every part of a building 
its juſt dimenſions according to its uſes. 

TAXUS, L. 1 the yew-tree. 

2 a badger, ; 

TEA, 1 the leaf of an Indian ſhrub, whoſe 

uſes are well known. 
2 the liquor made of the leaf of the tea- 
ſhrub, 

To TEACH, 1 to learn, or inſtru, 

2 to preach, or expound. 

TEA'CHABLE, 1 willing to be taught. 

2 capable, or apt to learn, 

TEA'CHER, 1 a maſter, or inſtructor. 
2 a miniſter, or preacher, 

TEAL, a kind of wild fowl, 

TEAM, 1 any number of horſes, oxen, &e. 

put to draw a carriage, waggon, &Cc, 
2 a flock of ducks. 

To TEAR, 1 to rend, or pull in 

to crack, or come aſſunder. 

TEVRING. 1 rending in pieces, 
2 loud. 

3 high flown, 

TEARS, drops of 


pieces, 


water iſſuing out of the 


eyes. 
TEAT, 1 dug, or breaſt, 
2 nipple of bears, 
To TEAZE, or to TEASE, 1 to toze wool, 
2 to vex, to weazy with an unpleaſant 
thing. 
TEA'ZELS, or TEASELS, fullers thiſtles. 


TECHNICAL (of Tzxwxo;, Gr. of n 


art) belonging to an art, or ſcience, - 
TECHNICAL words, terms of art. 
TF/CHNICAL verſes, are ſuch as include the 

tabſtance, or particular parts of an art or 

leience, Cr contain the rules or precepts of 


or [ 


TEL 
cem, ſo digeſted, for the help of the ma- 
' TECHNOLOGY (of nei, Gr, of 


In art, and At to ſpeak) a 1 
'tion of arts, eſpecially mathematical ones, 
TECH, forward, or apt to find fault with 

every thing. | 
TECOLY'THOS, Gr. (of vun to diminiſh, 
and 8. a ſtone) a fone like an olive 
Kone, called the ſtone of India, good againſt 
the cholic and the ſtone. 
TECTONNIC (of TzxTovixog, Gr. of Tryw 
to build) of, or belonging to building, 


| TECTOINIC art, the art of building. 


To TED, or to TEDE, to turn, or ſpread 

about new-mown graſs. 

TE DEUM, L. a hymn frequently uſed in 
the church, ſo called from the Latin begin- 

ning of it Te Deum laudimus, &c. i. e. We 


40 | .. praiſe thee, O God. 


' TEDVFEROUS (of tædifer, L. of tæda a 
torch, and fero to bear) bearing a torch, 
TE'/DIOUS, 1 flow, not quick, 
2 long, tireſome, 
To TEEM, 1 to pour out. 
2 to be with child. 
TEE MINCO, 1 the being with child. 
2 fruitful}, 
TEENAGE, bruſh- wood for hedges. 
TEETH, the plural of tooth. 
TE'GUMENT (of regamentum, L. of tege 
to cover) a covering. 
TEIL-tree, the ſame as linden- tre. 
TEINE (in Falconry) à diſeaſe in hawk; 
which makes them pant and looſe their 
breath. 
TEINT, F. 1 the complexion, or colour of 
one's face. 
2 a dye. 
3 an artificial, or compound colour. 
TEIRS, the third part of a pipe, or a meaſure 
of 42 gallons, + 
"TELAMO'NES, L. (in the Roman Archi- 
tecture) images of men ſeeming to ſupport 
or bear up the out-juttings of cornices. 


| TELECARDIOS, L. (of ret to perfect, 


and xaędia the heart, Gr.) a precious ſtone 
like, or of the colour of a heart. 
TELE'PHIUM, L. 1 (in Surgery) an ulcer of 
difficult cure, ſo called from Telpbus, a 
king of Myſia, who was for a long time 
afflicted with ſuch an one. f 
| an herb, a kind of orpine, firſt found 
| out by king Telephus, good for wounds, 
ulcers, &c, | 
TELESCOPE (of re S. the end, and N- 
rt to view, Gr.) a dioptric ifſtrument 
compoſed of lenſes, by means of which re- 
mote objects appear as if they were near, 
or a perſpective - glaſs made of two or more 
glaſſes placed in a tube, or pipe of ſeveral 
lengths, to view diſtant objects. 
Acrial TELESCOPE, is a teleſcope to be 


uſed in the night, having no cloſe tube. 
| Reflect. 


T E M 


3 conſiſting of a large tube that is open 
at the end next the object, and cloſed at the 
other, where is placed a metaline ſpeculum, 
and having another ſmall 8 near the 

end, inclined towa upper part 
of the tube, where there is a little hole 
2 with a ſmall, plain, convex eye- 
glaſs, 


TELESCOPICAL, of, or belonging to a 


teleſcope. 
TELESCO PIC AL Pars, are ſuch as are not 


viſible to the naked eye, or that cannot be 


| Uiſcovered without a teleſcope. 5 
TELVFEROUS (of zelifer, L. of telum a 


dart, and fero to bear) bearing or carrying | 


of darts, arrows, or weapons. 
To TELL, 1 to ſay, or declare. 

2 to publiſh, or divulge. 

3 to teach, or point out. 

4 to ſhew, or declare, 

5 to count, or compute. 

6 to recount, or relate. 

7 to dictate. 


TELLERS (in the Exchequer) four officers 


whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due 


to the crown, and to throw down a bill 
through a pipe into the tally-court, where 
it is received by the auditor's clerks, who 


writes the words of the bill upon the tally. 


TE'LLUS, L. the goddeſs of the earth. 
TEMERA/RIOUS (of temerarius, L. of te- 
_ raſhly) raſh, » imprudent, unad- 


vi | 

TEME'RITY, rafſhneſs, unadviſedneſs." 

TEMOPNS, F. (in Military Affaire) pieces 

of earth left ſtanding as marks or witneſſes 
in the foſſes or places the workmen are 
emptying, that t may know exactly 
how many cubical fathoms of earth have 
been carried away, in order to pay the 
workmen their due for it. | 

TE MPE, L. fields of pleaſure, properly 

vallies in Theſſaly. 

TEMPER (of temperies, L. of tempero to 
moderate) 1 conſtitution of body. 

2 nature, humour, or genius. 

3 moderation. | 

To TEMPER (of tempero, L. of tempore in 
time) 1 to mix, mingle, or allay. 

. 2 to ſeaſon. 

TEMPERAMENT (of temperamentum, L. 
of tempero to mix) 1 a proper and pro- 
portional mixture of the elements, but 
more eſpecially of the humours of a 
human body. 

2 conſtitution, or habit of the body. 
3 a medium in any bufineſs or contro- 


ferring to them part of the beauty of the 
perfect ones, . 


T E M 


0 


| TEMPERANCE (of temporantia, L. of ters 
Pero to abſtain) moderation, or the reftrain- 


ing our affections and paſſions ; being one | 


of the four cardinal virtues. 

TEMPERANTIA, L. (in Phyſic) ſuch 

medicines as allay acid or ſharp humours. 

TE'MPERATE (of temperatus, L. of tem- 
pero to abſtain) 1 neither too hot nor 

too cold. 
rf ſober, chaſt, moderate. ® 4 
TE'MPERATURE, ſpoken of the air, is 
that which tempers it, and changes accord- 

ing to the diverſity of ſeaſons, or the diffe- 
rent ſituations of countries, or the qualities 
of it, as to heat and cold, moiſture and 
dryneſs. 

TE'MPEST (of rempeffar, L. of tempus a 
on) a very great ſtorm, 

TEMPE'STIVE (of tempeflizzus, L. of tem- 

pus time) ſeaſonably, timely, done in 
time, 

TEMPE'/STUOUS, ftormy, boiſterous. 

TE'MPLAR, 12 a ſtudent in the Temple. 

2 . plural number) Knights Temp- 
: 3 a fort of military and monkiſh or- 
er. N a 
TEMPLE (of templum, L. of templando, i. e. 
con: nds contemplating) 1 church, 
or cathedral. 
2 a place where the heathens ſacrificed to 
their gods, which was anciently an open 
place without a roof, 
3 part of the head, being in the middle 
between the eyes and ears. 
4 Templars - inn, in Fleet - ſtreet. 
5 (in the plural number) certain jewels 
Which great ladies anciently wore on 
their temples and foreheads, and faſtened 
to their hair with bodkins, 

TE/MPORAL. (of -temporalis, L. of tempus 
time) x continuing for a time, 

2 ſecular, not ſpiritual, 

3 inconſtant. | 

18 belonging to the temples of the 
ead. 

TEMPORA'/LITIES, the temporal eſtate of 

the church, or churchmen. 

TEMPOR A/NEOUS, or TE/'MPORARY 
(of temporaneus, or temporarius, L, of 
rempus time) 1. laſting but a time. 

2 tranſient, fleeting. 

To TE'MPORIZE (of temporiſer, F. of 

tempus, I.. time) to comply with the 


times. : 

TEMPORTZER, a time-ſerver, or one wha 
alters his principles, or practice according 
to the times. 

To TEMPT (of tento, L. to eſſay) 1 to 

entice, or ſolicitate. 
2 to invite, or ſet a - gog. 

TEMPTATION, 1 a tempting, alluring, 

or enticing. 
2 a proving, or trying, 
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3 (in Theology) the means which the devil | 


makes uſe of to tempt mankind. 


TEMPTER, 1 one who allures, or entices. 


2 the devil who tempted our Saviour. 
TEN, the number X, or 10. CE 
TE'NABLE, F. (of teneo, L. to hold faſt) 

1 holdable, or capable of defence. 

2 that may be maintained, or ſupported. 
TENA'/CIOUS (of tenax, L. of teneo to bold 

faſt) x that holdeth faſt, ſtiff, ſelf- 
willed, | 

2 tough, clammy, ſticking faſt, 

3 cloſe- fiſted, or covetous. 

TENA CIT V, 1 the being tenacious. 

2 covetouſneſs. 

TEVNATLLE, F. (in Fortification) is an out- 
work reſembling a horn-work, but gene- 
rally ſomewhat different, in regard that, 
inſtead of two demi - baſtions, it bears only 
in front a re- entering angle between the 
ſame wings, without flanks, and the two 
ſides are parallel. All tenailles are de- 
fective in this reſpect, that they are not 
flanked or defended towards their inward 
or dead angle, becauſe the height of the 
parapet hinders from ſeeing down before 
the angle, ſo that the enemy can make a 
lodgment there under covert; and there- 
fore tenailles are never made, but when 
there is not time to make a horn-work, 

Simple TENAVLLE, or Single TENAVLLE 
(in Fortification) a large outwork, conſiſt- 
ing of two faces or ſides, including a re- 
entering angle. 

Double TENAVLLE,or Flanked TENAVLLE 


(in Fortification) is a large out-work, con- 


ſiſting of two tenailles, or two re- entering 


angles. 

TENALCLLE in the foſ (in Fortification) is a 
low work raiſed. before the courtin, in the 
midſt of the foſs, or ditch, 

TENAVLLE of the place (in Fortification) is 
the face of the place, raiſed between the 
points of two neighbouring baſtions, in- 
cluding the courtin, two flanks raiſed on 
the courtin, and the two ſides of the ba- 
ftions which face one another. 

TENANCY, a place to live in, held of an- 
other. 

TE'NANT, or TE'NENT (of zeners, L. 
holding, of tenco to hold faſt) 1 one that 
holds any land or tenement by any kind 
of right, 

2 one that holds land for a certain rent he 
pays to the landlord. 

3 one that holds by homage. 

4 one that holds a houſe, or part of a houſe 
of another, 


TENANTABLE, in good repair, fit to be | 


inhabited by a tenant. 
TENCH, a river, or freſh-water fiſh, 
To TEND (of 7endo, L. of 90, G. to ex- 


tend, or ſtretch out) 1 to drive, or 
aim at. 


1 
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| TEN 

2 to look after, or take care of, 

3 co offer. | oF 

TE'NDENCY, 1 drift, or defign, 

2 diſpoſition, 

TENDER, adj. (of ende, F. of tener, I. 

young) 1 ſoft, not hard. 

2 young, not old, a 

3 nice, the. contrary of hardy, 

4 kind, good-natured, 

5 full of compaſſion, merciful,” 

6 ſcrupulous, delicate. 

7 particular, very great. 

8 pliant. | | 

TENDER, ſub, 1 a nurſe for fick people. 

2 love. 8 
3 an offer, | ; 
4 a ſort of ſmall ſea-yeſfel that tends a 

man of war. 

To TENDER, 1 to offer, 

2 to indulge. 

3 to love, or cheriſh, 

4 to regard. 8 

TENDER- HEART ED, of a tender, com- 
miſerating, and kind diſpoſition. 

TENDERLING, 1 one that has been ten- 

derly brought up. 

2 (with Hunters) the foft top of the horn 
of a deer, when it firit begins to ſhoot 
forth. 

TENDERMENT (in Muſic) fignifies to fing 
or play in a ſoft, tender, and affecting man- 

ner. 

TENDERNESS, 1 ſoftneſs, the contrary of 

hardneſs, | 

2 niceneſs, or ſcrupulouſneſs, _ 

3 youthfulneſs. le. 

4 indulgence, 

5 love, or kindneſs, 

TENDICLE (of tendicula, L. of tenes to hold 
faſt) a gin, or ſnare to take birds, beaſts, 

e 

TE'NDON, F. (of tendo, L. to extend, or 
ſtreteh out) a ſimilar ner vous part annexed 
to muſcles and bones. 

TE/NDREL, 1 a tender branch of a plant. 
2 a griſtle, or cartilage. 

2 » claſper, or that little curling parts of 
plants by which they cling round any 
prop for their ſupport. 

TE'NEBRZE, or TENEBRES (of tenebræ, 
L. darkneſs) a ſervice made uſe of by the 
Roman church, on Wedneſday, Thurſ- 
day, and Friday before Eaſter, in repreſen- 
tation of Chriſt's agony in the garden. 
The manner is this; there are fifteen lamps 
or candles lighted, which'is juſt the num- 
ber of pſalms or canticles that are in the 
office, Theſe being lighted on a triangular 
ſconce, at the end of every pſalm that the 
prieft repeats, one of the lights is put out, 
till at length the congregation is left in 
dark neſs. IN 

TENEBRO SIT (of tenebofitas, L. of tene- 

 br& darkneſs) darkneſs, gloomineſs. 


till 
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TEN 
TE/NEBROVUS, dark, obſcure, gloomy. 
TENEMENT (of tenementum, L. of ftenco 
to hold) a houſe, habitation, &c. that a 
perſon holds of another. 1 
TENERTTV (of teneritas, L. of tener tender) 
tenderneſs, 3 | 

TENE!SMUS, L. (with Phyſicians) a con- 
tinual defire'to go to ſtool, attended with 
an inability of voiding any thing, but ſome- 
times bloody ſlimy matter.. 


TENET, or TENENT (of tentam, L. of || 


zenzo to hold) an opinion or doctrine. 
TENNIS, a fort of play at ball. 
TE/NON (of tenon, F.) the part of a poſt, 
rafter, &c, that is put into a mortiſe- hole, 
TE'NOR, L. (of teneo to hold faſt) 1 an or- 
der, faſhion, or ftate, ND 
2 ſenſe, or meaning, 


3 intent, or purport of a writing, 
4 eonſtant way, or conduck. 
5 (in Muſic) that part next the baſe, 
TENSE (of tems, F. of tempus, L. time) the 
time of action; there are but three tenſes, 
viz, the paſt, preſent, and future, tho 
grammarians make five. | 
TENSIBLE (of tenſ6b:/is, L. of tends to ex - 
tend) that may be extended. 
TENSION, 1 bending, ſtretching, or extend - 


ing. | 
TENSIVE, r of, or belonging to extenſion, 


2 the ſtate of a thing that is extended, 
TENT (of tente, F. of tentorium, L. a pa- 

vilion) 1 a pavilion, or an apartment 
made of canvas, or other cloth, on pales, 

2 a roll of lint, &c, to be put into a 
wound, &c. to keep it open. 

3 a fort of Spaniſh wine of a deep red, 

4 a man's privy member, 


5 (with Lapidaries) that which they put 


under table-diamonds, when they ſet 5 


them in work. | 
TENTA'TION (of ratio, L. of tents to 
try) trying, eſſaying, proving. 
TENTERS, a frame or ſtretcher, ſet with 
hooks to ſtretch cloth upon, uſed by clo- 
thiers, 1 
TENTH, Toth, or Xth, 
TENTHLY, in the tenth place. 
TEN'THS, the yearly portion which all ec- 
cleſiaſtical livings pay to the king. 
TENTFGO, L. (of tende to extend) a term 
uſed by ſurgeons for an involuntary erecti- 
on of the yard, 1 
TENUFOLIOUs (of tenwis flender, and 
folium, L. a leaf) that has leaves, long, 
round, and ſlender. ; 
TE'NU!S,.a Latin word to expreſs a Greek 
conſonant that has no aſpiration. _ 
TENUTTY (of tenuitas, L. of tenuis lender) 
1 thinneſs, | 
2 ſlenderneſs. | 
3 fineneſs, ſubtilty. ä 
TE/NUOUS (of tenuis, L. of teneo to hold) 
1 fige, ſubtile, thin. 
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T E R 
2 ſmall, little. | 
TE'NURE, F. (of teneo, L. to hold) 
title or manner whereby lands and tene- 
ments are holden of the head land-lord. 
TEPEFA'CTION (of tepidus warm, and fa- 
cis to make) a making warm, 
TE'PHRIAS, L. (of T:p205, G. an aſh- co- 
lour) a kind of marble of an aſn- colour. 
TE PHROMANC (of T+qga aſhes, and ways 
' T«« divination) divination by aſhes, which 
was performed in the following manner 
they wrote the things they had a mind to 
be reſolved about in aſhes upon a plank, or 
any ſuch thing, and this they expoſed to 
the open air, where it was to continue for 
ſome time; and thoſe letters that remain- 
ed whole, and were noways defaced by the 
winds, or other accidents, were believed 
do contain in them the anſwer to the que- 
. fo, 
TE/PID (of tepidus, L. of tepeo to warm} 
lukewarm, neither hot nor cold. 
TERAPHIM(D2'207,Heb.) ſome have ima - 
gined that the teraphims mentioned Judges 
; xvii, 5. were the houſhold gods of the hea- 
then; but this does not agree with what is 
' faid in the ſame place, where mention is 
made of a graven and a molten image, 
which were the houſhold gods. Others 
rather think they were taliſmanical repre- 
ſentations, , conſecrated by deviliſh ceremo- 
nies, to engage ſome evil ſpirit to anſwer in 
them the demands of their worſhippers, and 
give oracles. ; 
| TERA!/TOLOGY (of Tegala, G. wonderful 
things, and Aeſw to ſpeak) is when bold 
writers, fond of the ſublime, intermix 
ſomething great and prodigious in every 
| thing they write, whether there be foun- 
dation for it in reaſon or not, and this is 
| What is uſually called bombaſt. 
| TERCE (of tiert, F.) a wine veſſel contain- 
ing 42 gallons. 
; TERCIT (in Muſic) a third. | 
' TUREBINTH (of Ts226:v90g, G. of reges 
to wound) the turpentine tree, ; | 
TEREBINTHINE, of, like, belonging to, 
or yielding turpentine, 
TEREBRA (with Surgeons) a trepan. 
TEREBRA'TION (of terebratio, L. of te- 
rebro to pierce) a boring, a piercing. 
TERGIVERSA'TION (of tergiverſatio, L. 
of tergiverſor to boggle) 1 — un- 
reſolvednels, | 
2 a dogging, or ſhuffling. 23 
TERM (of Tz2444, G. of reigw to vex) 1 & 
word, or expreſſion. 3 
2 a bound, or limit, 
3 a ſet time, 
4 an article, or condition. 
5 (in the plural number) monthly courſes. 
6 (in Architecture) a kind of ſtatue or co- 
luma, adorned at the top with the fi- 


head, 


gure of a man's, woman's, or ſatyr'e 
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head, as a capital, and the lower part 
ending as a ſheath or ſcabbard. 


7 (in Geometry) is ſometimes uſed for a 


point, ſometimes for a line, Ke. as a 
point is the term of a line, a line of a 
ſuperficies, and a ſuperficies the term of 
a ſolid, | 
Great TERM (in Logic) the idea of the attri- 
bute. 
Little TERM (in Logic) is that idea which 
makes the ſubject, becauſe the ſubject i 
commonly of leſs extent than the attri- 
bute. - 
To TERM, to call, to name, : 
TERMS of an equation (in Algebra) are the 
ſeveral names, or members of which it is 
compoſed, and ſuch as have the ſame un- 
known letter, but of different powers or 
degrees ; for if the ſame unknown letter be 
found in the ſame degree or power, they 
muſt paſs tor one term. 
TERMS F art, words which, beſides their 
literal and popular meaning, which they 
either have, or may have, in common lan- 
guage, bear a farther and peculiar meaning 
in ſome art or ſcience, 
TERMAGANT, a ranting, luſty, bold wo- 
man. 
TERMINABLE, that may be terminated, 
or ended, 
To TE'RMINATE (of termino, L. of termi- 
nus a bound, or limit) 1 to bound, or 


limit. 
2 to end, or finiſh, 
3 to ſtop. 
TERMINA'TION, 1 bounding, or limita- 
tion. _ 


2 concluding, or finiſhing, 
3 ending of a word, 

TERMOR, one who holds lands, &c. for 
a term of years, or life, | 

TE'RNARY, or TE'RNARIOUS (of ter- 
narius, L. ternus three) of, or belonging to 
the number three. | ; 

TE'RNION (of ternio, L. the number three) 
three in number. 

TERPSICHORE, G. (of Tegi; delecta- 
tion, and yogete a dance) one of the nine 
muſes, to whom is attributed the invention 
of dancing and balls. 

TERRA, L. the earth, land, ground. 

TERRA damnata, or TERRA mortua, L. 
(with Chemiſts) that earthy part, or thick 
droſſy matter which remains after the diſtil- 
lation of a mineral body. 

TE'RRA lemma, L. a fort of red earth dug 
out of a hill in the iſland of Lemncs. 

TE'RRA firma, L. (in Geography) the con- 
tinent, or main-land. 

TERRA'CEOUS (of terraceus, L. of terra 
the earth) of, or belonging to the earth. 
TERRA filius, L.. (i. e. the ſon of the 
earth) a ſcholar in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, appointed to make jeſting and ſaty- 


TER 
rica] ſpeeches, as the prevarienter does at 
the commencement at Cambridge, 

TERRA/QUEOUS (of terra, L. earth, and 
agua water) conſiſting of earth and water 
blended together, | a 

TE'RR A ſabuliſe, L. (of terre earth, and 

rr nd) gravelly, or ſandy ground. 

RRA Samia, L. a white, Riff, tough 

earth, brought from the iſland of Samos, 
uſed in phyfic, | 


TERRA figillata, L. (i. e. ſealed earth) a 


phyſical earth, brought from the iſland 
of Lemnos, ſo called becauſe it comes to us 
ſealed, 

TE'RRA a terra (in Horſemanſhip) is a ſe- 
ries of low leaps made by the horſe for- 
ward, bearing fide-ways, and working up- 
on two treads, In this motion the horſe 
moves both his fore-legs at once, and when 
they are upon the point of deſcending to 
the ground, the hinder legs bear them com- 
pany with a ſhort and quick cadence, al- 
ways bearing and ſtaying upon his haunches ; 
ſo that the motion of the hinder quarters 
are ſhort and quick, and the horſe being 
always well preſs'd and coupled, he lifts 
his fore-legs pretty high, and his hinder 
legs keep always low, and near the ground, 

TFRRAVGNOL (with Horſemen) is a horſe 
whoſe motions are all ſhort, and too near 
the ground. 

TERRAIN (with Horſemen) is the manage- 
ground upon which the horſe makes his 
piſt or tread, 

TERRAS, or TERRACE, 1 a walk raiſed 

above the reſt of the garden. 
2 (in Architecture) the roof of a houſe 
that is flat and whereon one may walk. 
3 alſo, a balcony that projeQts. 

TERRE'LLA, L. (a dim. of terra the earth) 

a loadſtone made ſpherical, and is placed 


- ſo that its poles, equatgr, c. correſpond to 


thoſe of the world. 1. 
TERRE NE (of terrenus, L. of terra the 
earth) x earthly, or earthy. 

2 living on the earth. 

3 that is done on the earth, 
TERRE plain (in Fortification) is a platform 

or horizontal ſurface of the rampart lying 

level, only with a little lope on the out- 

fide for the recoil of the cannon, It is 

terminated by the parapet on that fide to- 


Wards the field, and by the inner talus on 


the other towards the body of the place. 
TERRER, or TERRAR (of terra, I.. land) 
a book, or roll wherein the ſeveral lands 
of a manor are deſeribed. 8 
TERRE'STRIAL (of terreftris, L. of terra 
the earth) of, or belonging to the earth, 
earthly, living on the earth. 


TERRESTRIAL line (in Perſpective) is a 


right line in which the geometrical plane, 
and that of the picture or draught inter- 
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TERRESTRYETV, earthlineſs, 

TERRE. tenant, he that has the actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of the land. F 

TERRIBLE (of terribilis, L. of rerres to 
affright) frightful, dreadful, to be feared. 

TERRVCOLIST (of terricola, L. of terra the 
earth, and colo to live, or inhabit) an in- 
habiter or dweller on the earth. 

TE'RRIER, F. 1 a ſort of hunting dog. 
2 the lodge, or hole, which foxes, bad- 

gers, rabbits, &c. dig for themſelves 
under ground. | 

TERRIFIC (of rerrificus, L. of terror fear, 
and facio to make) dreadful, frightful, that 
maketh afraid, EA 

TERRVGENOUS (of terrigena, L. of terra 
the earth, and gigno to beget) born, or 
bred of the earth. | 

To TE'RRIFY (of rerrifico, L. of terror 
fear, and facio to make) to ſtrike a terror 
into. 

TERRVLOQUY (of terriloguus, L. of terror 
terror, and me to ſpeak) that ſpeaketh 
terrible and frightful words, | ; 

TERRVSONOUS (of terriſonus, L. of terri- 
b:ilis dreadful, and ſono to ſound) that ſound- 
eth terribly, or dreadfully. 

TERRITO/RIAL, of, or belonging to a ter- 
ritory, 

TERRITORY of territorium, L, of terra a 
rovince) the lands within the bounds or 
imits of any place. 

TERROUR (of terror, L. of terreo to af- 

fright) a great fright, or fear, 

TERRULENT (of terrulentia, L. of terra 
earth) full of earth, | 

TE/RSION (of tere, L. of terſus clean) the 
act of wiping or cleaning a thing. 

TERTIAN (of tertiana, L. of tertius the 
third) that comes every third day. 

To TERTIATE (of ferro, L. of tertius the 

third) 1 co till ground a third time. 

2 (in Gunnery) to take the thickneſs of 
the metal of a piece of ordnance, at the 
touch - hole, trunnions and muzzle, 

3 to do any thing the third time. 

TE!RTIUM guid, L. (in Chemiſtry) the re- 
ſult of the mixture of ſome two things, 
which forms a body very different from 
each, when conſidered ſeparately. 

TE'RZA, It. (in Muſic) 1 a third, 

2 the number three. 


TERZE!TTO, It. (in Muſic) fignifies little 


airs in three parts. 
TE'SSER ACO'STE, G. (i. e. forty days) 
1 the forty days between Eaſter and Ho- 
ly- Thurſday. | 
2 the forty days of Lent. 

TEST, F. 1 an oath appointed by act of 
parliament, which conſiſts chiefly in re- 
nouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and the 
tenet of tranſubſtantiation. 

2 a coppel, an inſtrument made of bone- 
aſhes, for purifying gold and filver, 
. 


TES 


3 a furnace for melting down iron, &e. 
4 2 proof, or trial. 
TESTA'CEOUS (of faces, L, of gf a 
ſhell) x having a ſhell. 
2 made of ſhells, or of a ſhelly nature or 


quality, 
TESTAMENT (of teffamentum, L. of teftor 
to bear witneſs) 1 a laſt will, 
2 (in the ſcripture phraſe) a covenant. 
3 a book containing the new teſtament, 
TESTAMENT muncupative, a will made 
by word of mouth before ſufficient wit- 
es. 
TESTAMENTA/RIOUS, or TESTA-. 
ME'/NTAR, of, or belonging to a teſta- 


ment. 

TESTATOR, L. he that makes, or has made 
a will or teſtament, 

TEST. ATRLY, L. ſhe that maketh, or has 
made a teſtament, 

TE'STER, 1 a fixpence, 
2 the upper part of a bed. 

TE'STICLES (of tefticuli, L. of teftir the 
2 of man or beaſt) a man or beaſts 

ones. 


TE'STICULAR, of, or belonging to the 


teſticles, 

TESTPCULATED rot (with Botaniſts) is 
a kind of tuberous root, conſiſting of two 
knobs, reſembling the teſticles, as in ſome 
ſpecies of the orchis. 

TESTU'CULUS wenereus, L. (with Surgeons) 
a ſwelling in the teſticles after venereal co- 
pulation, : 

TESTIFICA'TION (of teftificatio, L. of teſti. 

cor to bear witneſs) a bearing witneſs. 

TESTIFICA!'TOR, he that teſtifies, or bears 
witneſs. 

To TE'STIFY (of teflificor, L. of teſtis a 
witneſs, and facio to make) to witneſs, or 
certify, 

TESTIMONIAL, adj. (of teſtimonialis, L. of 
teſtimonium an evidence) of, or belonging 
to a teſtimony, 

TESTIMO'NIAL, ſub, 1 a certificate, or 

atteſtation, 
2 a certificate of an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior. 

TE'STIMONY (of teftimomium, L. of teſtis 

a witneſs, and moneo to put in mind} 
1 witneſs, or evidence. 
2 relation, report, or account, 
3 proof, or demonſtration, 
4 a quotation from a writer, or author. 
5 a ſcripture word for law, or ordinance. 


1 TE/STINESS, peeviſhneſs, apt to take pet. 


TE'STO, It. (in Muſic) the text, or words 
of a ſong. 
TE'STON, F. an old French coin. 
TESTUDINEOUs (of reftudineus, L. of teftu- 
do a tortoiſe) 1 of, or belonging to a tor- 
toiſe, i 
2 vaulted, or like to à tortoiſe. 
TESTU'DO, L. (with Poets) a lyre, becauſe 
it is ſaid to have been made by Mercury, 
: 10 


T 
its inventor, of the back, or hollow ſhell of 


the tortoiſe, a ; 
TESTU'DO, L. 1 a tortoiſe, or a tortoiſe- 
+ ſhell. 
2 the belly of a lute, becauſe like, or made 
of a tortoile's ſhell, 
3 the reof, or vault of a houſe, 
4 (in Phyſic) a ſoft broad tumour, or Sa- 
thering of impure humours between the 
 _jkvll and the ſkin. . 

TEFE'STY, peeviſh, or ſaappiſh, 

TETA/NIC (of Teravixe;, Gr. of xtra - 
yo; the cramp) ſubject to, or apt to have 
the cramp. 

TE'TANUS, L. (of Teray;, Gr, of 16 
to ſtretch out) a kind of cramp, a ſtiffneſs, 
or ſtretching out of the ſine ws. 

TETHER, a rope to tye a horſe's leg 
withal. | 

To TE/THER, to tye by the leg. 
TETRACHORD (of TereaxoegFoy, Gr. of 

- eatreag four, and xogdn a firing) a muſical 
inftcument conſiſting of four ſtrings. 

TETRACHYMA'"GOGON, Gr. (of Tetgag 
four, Xvp40; an humour, and aywyty to 
lead) a medicine that purgeth four ſorts 
of humours. 

TETRA'COLON, Gr. a kind of lyric ſtanza 
conſiſting of four verſes, or lines. 

TETRADUITES, Gr. (of vergag the num- 
ber 4) a name given to ſeveral ſes of he- 
xetics, on account of the reſpect they bore 
to the number 4. 

TE'TRAE'"DON, Gr. (of ver four, de 
a baſe) one of the five regular bodies con- 
tained under four equal and equilateral tri- 
angles. 

TETRAPTERIS, or TETRAETERIO 
(of Tirgairnei;, Gr. of Tergag four, and 
£70; a year) the ſpace of four years, 

TETRAGLOfTTIC - TeTgas four, and 
y\wrTa the tongue) conſiſting of four 
tongues, or languages. 

TETRAGON (of Tereaywv®0-, Gr. of 
TeTga; four, and ywvia an angle) a figure 
conſiſting of four angles, as a ſquare, &c, 

TETRA'GONAL, of, or belonging to a 
tetragon, or ſquare, 

TETRAGONVAS (with Aſtronomers) a 
comet, the head of which is of a quadran- 
gular form. | 

TE'TR A'/GONISM, the bringing a figure to 
a ſquare. | 

TETRA'GONI'STICAL calca/us, the ſame 
with the ſummatory or differential calculus 
ot Leibnitz; and what we call the indirect 
method of fluxions, or the art of finding the 
flowing quantity from the fluxion given. 

TETRAGRAMMATON, Gr. a name of 
God, fo called becauſe conſiſting of the four 
letters MN? the Jews not thinging it lawful 
to be pronounced, : 

TETRA'LOGY (of reręa non, Gr. of 
rergas four, e. a ducouiſe) a diſcourſe 
in four parts. 


T E U 


TETRAMETRUM, L. 
Gr. of rer ag four, and Arge a verſe) 
a verſe conſiſting of . _ 

TETRAPHARMACUM, L. (of tg 
(un Gr. of xtc four, and $aguaxoy 
3 medicine) compounded of four ingre- 
dients, 

TETRAPTOTON, Gr, (of vergag four, 
2 rei a caſe) a noun with four 
cales. 

TETRAPE'TALOUS flowers (of era; 
four, and ere a leaf, Gr.) is one that 
conſiſts of four ſingle coloured leaves, ſet 
round the ſtylus, to compoſe the flower, 

TETRA'PLA (of TeleanNoug, Gr. i. e. 
four-fold) a bible diſpoſed by Origen un- 
der four columns, 3 of which conſiſted 
of a different Greek verſion, vis. that of 
Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the 
Septuagint, and that of Theodeſſan. 

TETRAPYRE'NOUS (of Terga; four, and 
be a kernel, Gr.) which has four ſeeds or 
kernels. 

TETRA RCH (of Tergagyn;, Gr, of ver- 
eat four, and agyo; chief) the governor of 
the fourth part of a country. 

TE'TRARCHY, the government or juriſ- 
diction of a tetrarch. 

TETRASPE'RMOUS (of reręag four, and 
@ Teac ſeed) that bears four ſeeds, as bo- 
rage, ſage, roſemary, &c. 

TETRA'STICH (of tergag four, and cixbe 
a verſe) a ſtanza, or epigram conſiſting of 
four verſes, 

TETRA'STYLE (of TzTearuacy, Gr. of 
T:Tea; four, and gu a column, or pillar) 
a building with four columns, both before 
and behind, or in front and rear, 

TETRASYLLA/BICAL (of rergarvanate;, 
Gr. of T:Tgac four, and ovanaces a ſyl- 
lable) conſiſting of four ſyllables, | 

TE'TRICOUS (of zetricus, L. of teter cruel) 
rude, rough, rugged, ſowr, crabbed, ful- 
len, ſurly. 

TETRO'NYMAL (of T8gwvuwo;, Gr. of 
rergag four, ovojues a name) having four 
names. 

TE'TTER, 1 a ring-worm, a humour ac- 

companied with redneſs and itching. 
2 (with Farriers) a diſeaſe in horſes called 
a flying worm. . 

TETTER-berries, the berries of the white 
briony. 

TETTER. vorm, an inſect. 

TEUTONEsS (io called of Teuto, or Tui ſco, 
their god) a people of Oermany, Almains. 
Aventinus will have this Teuto, or Tuiſco, 
to be the ſon of Noah, who was ſent by 
his father into Germany 131 years after 
the flood. 

TEUTO'/NIC, belonging to the Teutones, 
an ancient people of Germany. : 
TEUTO/NIC order, an order of knights in- 
ſtituted in the year 1190, by Henry —_ 
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(of rergahiręn, 
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of Jeruſalem, and other princes in favour | 


of the Germans, 

TEXT (of textus, L. of texo to write, or 
compoſe) 1 the very words of an authar 
without any expoſition. 

2 a ſubject, or particular paſſage choſen by 
a preacher to be the ſubject of his ſer- 
mon, 

3 (with Penmen) a large full hand. 

TEXT-book (in the Univerſities) is a clafſic 

author written very wide by the ſtudents, 

to receive room for the interpretation dic- 
| tated by the maſter, &c. to be inſerted in 
the interlines, 

TEXTUARY, 1 a divine well verſed in the 
Holy Scripture. 

2 a book containing the bare text without 
any comment or notes upon it, 

TEXTURE (of textura, L. of rexo to weave) 

1 a weaving, or kniting. 

2 a compoſure, 

3 the ordering, or framing a diſcourſe. 

4 (in Phyfics) the arrangement, or cohe- 

ſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies, or threads 
interwoven or intangled among each o- 
ther, as in ſtuffs, the web of ſpiders, 
&c, 
5 (of a Natural Body) is that peculiar diſ- 
” poſition of its conſtituent particles, which 
makes it have ſuch a form, or be of ſuch 
a nature, or endowed with ſuch mo 
ties, 


the ſide of an houſe. 


8 THALA/SSIARCH (of Sanaooiagyng, Gr. 


of Janaora the ſea, and aex©- a ru ler) 
_ admiral, or chief commander of a 
t. 
THALASSIA/RCHY, the office, or dignity 
of an admiral. 
THALTA, Gr, (of Sanne to flouriſh) the 
name of one of the nine muſes, to whom 


the poets aſcribe the invention of geometry 


and huſbandry, 

THAMES (of Thames, L. from the con- 
junction of the rivers Thame and If) the 
chief river in Great-Britain, which riſes 
in Glouceſterſhire, and runs by Oxford to 
London. 5 

THA'MMUZ (57D Heb, as ſome ſay from 
Y to die, or, as others will have it, from 
an Egyptian word which Ggnifies to diſappear). 


- This deity is mentioned in the eighth of | 


Ezekiel, and is ſuppoſed to be the Adonis of | 
the Creeks, But ſome tell us, that he was 
a prieſt, who having been wrongfully put 
to death by a king of Babylon, the king, 
being tormented with remorſe of conſcience, 
laboured to make ſatisfaction to him for 
the injury, and cauſed many fabulous ſto- 
ries to be related of him, that people might 
be perſuaded that he was admitted among 


the gods, and commanded.” that there | 
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mould be an univerſal . for him 
yearly. 
THAN, a conjunCtien uſed to make a com- 
pariſon, | 
THANAGE of che king, a certain part of 
the King's land or property, whereof the 
governor was called Thane, 


To THANK, to give thanks, or own the 


obligation of a favour received, 
THA'NKEFUL, grateful, 
THA'NKLESS, 1 ungrateſul, 

2 not deſerving thanks. 
THANKS, a grateful acknewledgment for 

a benefit, or kindneſs received. 
THA/NKSGIVING, the giving of thanks. 


THAT, 1 a pronoun demonſtrative, as that 


dog, &c. 
2 2 pronoun relative, ſignifying who, or 
which, as he that ſpeaks, &c. 
3 a conjunction, as, ſeeing that, &c. 
THAT CH, ſtraw, or reeds, for covering 
houſes, &c. 
To THATCH, to cover a houſe, Kc. with 
thatch. 


THA'TCHER, one who covers houſes, dn, 


Ec. with thatch. 

THAU'MATURGUS, L. (of 3 
Gr, of Suna a wonder, and aurygytw to 
work) a worker of miracles, or wonders, a 
title given by the Roman-catholics to le 
veral of their ſaints. 


 THAU'MATURGY, any att that does, or 
THACK-rile, a ſort of tile that is laid upon 


ſeems to do wonders, or, as it is deſined by 
Dr. Dee, a mathematical ſcience, which 
gives certain rules for the making of ſtrange 


works to be perceived by the ſenſe, yet to 


be greatly wondered at, 

To THAW, to melt as ſnow, or ice, after 
a froſt, 

THEA/NDRIC (of ©@zo; God, and arnę man, 


iy divine and human ander one, or Go 


| THE ANTHROPOS, Gr. (of Se God, 


and avIgunr@- man) a title given to our 
bleſſed Coke Jeſus Chriſt, as being both 
God and man, 


THEATINS, a religious order of regular 


Roman-catholic prieſts. 
THEATVINES, a congregation cf nuns under 
the direction of the Theatins, 
THEATRE, or THEATER (of S:arecy, 
Gr. of Jzaoua; to ſee, or behold) 1 a 
ſtage, or place where playe, &c, are 
ſeen. 

2 the ſpectators, or company of be- 
holders. 

3 the principal place of action, as the 
theatre of the preſent war, 

4 (in Architecture) is by the Italians uſed 
as an aſſemdlage of ſeveral buildings, 
which by a happy diſpoſition and eleva- 
tion repreſents an agreeable ſcene to the 
Eye. 
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THE 


THEA'TRAL, or THEA/TRICAL, of, or | 
belonging to the theatre, or ſtage. 

THEAVE, an ewe-lamo of the firſt year. 

THEE, thov, in an oblique caſe. 

THEFT, thieviſhneſs, the act of ſtealing. 

THEFT- bote, a lawzword for receiving ſtolen 
goods. 

THEIR, the plural of brs, and ber. 

' THELYGONUM, L. ($:\uyovy, Gr. of 
Snava female, and yu, to beget) an herb 
generally called the grace of God, which 1s 
ſaid to eauſe women to conceive of a gitl, 

THELY'PHONON, Gr. (ef Sv a female, 
and qovew to kill) an herb that is ſaid to 
deſtroy animals of the female kind, 

THEM, the plural of be and. be. 

THEME (of Sena, Gr. of ri to lay 
down) an argument, a ſubject to be written 

or ſpoken upon. | 

THE''MIS, Gr. i. e. Juſtice, a moral deity 
or goddeſs, who, according to the poets, 
firſt raught men right and juſtice. They 
tell us ſhe was the daughter of Cœlus and 
Terra, the ſiſter of Saturn. 

THEN, adv. 1 in that time. 

2 afterwa : de. 
THEN, conjunct. therefore. 


THENCE, from that, or from that place. 


THE'NCEFORTH, from that time. 

THENCEFO'R WARD, from that time, and 
ſo on, afterwards. 

THE'OCAT 44G NOUSTES, L. (of ot God, 
and xa ,] to repre hend, Gr.) a ſet 
of heretics, who preſumed to find fault with 
certain words and actions of God, and to 
blame many things in ſcripture. 

THEO CRACVY, or THEO CR ASV (®e9- 
xeaTici, Gr, of Oro; God, xearE» power 
or government) a government where God 


himſelf is king, as that. of the Jews, be- | 


fore they were governed by king Saul. 

THEOCRA'iICAL, of, or belonging to 
theocracy. 

THEO'DCLITE (of Searuat, Gr. to view) 
a mathematical inſtrument uſed in ſurvey- 
ing, taking heights, diſtances, &c. 

THEOGON/ A, Gr. (of Steg God, and yon 
an offspring) the generation of the gods, 
or a treatiſe concerning it, as that of He- 
fied, 

THEO'LOGER, or THEOLO'GIAN, a 
divine, or one ſkilled in theology, 

THRHEOLO'GICAL, of, or belonging to theo- 
logy, or divinity. | 

THEO'LOGIST, or THEQLO'GUE, a di- 
vine, or one ſtudious in theology. 

THEO'LOGY (of ©eoNoyia, Gr. of cog 
God, and x . a word) divinity, or a 
ſcience that inſtructs us in the knowledge 
of God and divine things. 

Natural THEO'LOGY, is the knowledge 


THE 
Supernatural THEO/LOGY, is that knows 


ledge we obtain by revelation, 

Moral THEO'LOCY, is that which inftruts 
us in the divine laws relating to manners. 
Sebelaſtic THEO LOG V, is that which pro- 
ceeds by reaſoning, or that which derives 
the knowledge of ſeveral divine things from 

ſome eſtabliſhed principles of faith. 

| THEOMA'CHIST (of es, Or. of 

Sto: God, and {4X2jai to fight) one wha 
fights againſt, or reſiſts God. | 

THEOMA'GI, Gr. (of ess God, and ge- 

Vol wiſe men, Gr.) perſons ſkilled in di- 

vine wiſdom, _ 

THEOMA/GIC (of Se, God, and payuy 
magic, Gr.) the divine magic, oe vie wiſe 
dom of God, 

THEOMA'GICAL, of, or pertaining ta 
divine magic, or the wiſdom of God, 

' THEOME'NTA, Gr. (of See God, and 

kenvig anger) the divine anger. 

 THEONO'MANTISTS (Sees God, ovopua 
a name, and Aare divination, Gr.) a 
ſort of divination by invokipg the name of 
God, 
THEOP A'SCHITES, Gr. (of Ste: God, and 
rar x to ſuffer) a ſet of heretics, who 
held that the whole Trinity ſuffered in the 

perſon of our bleſſed Saviour. 

7. ee It. a muſical inſtrument much 
uſed by the Italians for playing a thorough 
baſe, being a large Jute, | 

| THEOREM (of Ss , Gr. of Iewgog 
a contemplator) a demonſtrable rule in any 
art or ſcience, | 

An univerſal THE!/OREM, is one that ex- 
tends univerſally to any quantity without 
reſtriction, 

A particular THE'OREM, is when it ex- 
tends only to a particular quantity. 

A negative THE'OREM, is that which de- 
monſtrates the impoſſibility of an aſſer - 


tion. 

A local THE OREM, is that which relates 
to a ſurface, 

A plain THE'OREM, is one that relates ei- 
ther to a rectilineal ſurface, or to one ter- 
minated by the circumference of a circle, 

A fold THEOREM, is one that treats about 
a ſpace terminated by a ſolid line, i. e. by 
any of the three conic ſections. 

A reciprocal THEOREM, is ſuch an one 
whoſe converſe is true, ; 

THEOREMA'TICAL, of, or belonging to 
theorems. 

THEORE'MATIST, a finder out, or pro- 
ducer of theorems, | f 

THEORE'TIC, THEORETICAL, or 
THE'/ORIC, (of Sewenrixag, Gr. of Se- 
et to contemplete) ſpeculative, of, or be- 
longing to theory. 


þ 


—— 


| 


ö 


perſons have of God, by the ſole light of 
nature and reaſon, 


| THE'ORY (of Sewgia, Gr. of Iewgew to 


| contemplate) ſpeculation, contemplation, 
or 


PHE 
br a doctrine that terminates in the ſole con- 
ſidetation of its ſubject, without any regard 
to the practice or application of it. 

THERAPEUTES 4, Or. (of Segamivaf} 
to miniſter to) a perſon wholly employed 
in the ſervice of God. oy 

THERAPEUTIC, or THER APEUTICE 


S, L. (of Segameuſitn, Gr. of Szgameuriy 


to heal) the art of curing diſeaſes. 
THERAPHIM, of TERAPHIM (27 
Heb, which ſome derive of 797 be left, 
becauſe the people left every thing to con- 
ſult them) idols, or images; which, ſome 
ſay, were made in the ſhape of men, which; 
when raiſed upright; ſpake at certain hours, 
and under certain conſtellations, by the in- 
fluefice of the heavenly bodies: others ſay 
were inſtruments made of braſs, which 
pointed out the hours and minutes of future 


events, as directed by the ſtars. Rabbi 


Eliezer relates, that in making theſe te- 
raphims, they killed a firſt-born child, 
clove the head of it, and ſeaſoned it with 
ſalt and oil; and that they wrote the name 


of an impure ſpirit on a plate of gold, and 


aced it umler the tongue of the dead cHild, 
ving laid the head againſt a wall; and 
baving lighted lamps before it, prayed to it, 
and it talked to them ; but whether La- 
ban's teraphims were thus made is diſputed 
by the learned, | | 

THERE, 1 in that place, 

2 in that particular. 

THEREABOUT, 1 about that number. 
2 near to that place. 

THEREFORE, i for that reaſon, 

2 then. 

THEREFRO'M, from that, 

THEREIN, in that. 

THERP ACA, or THERV ACE, L. (of Sngi- 
agnn, Gr, of Dog a beaſt, and a#coun to 
cure) treacle, any medicine againſt poiſon, 
or the bites of venomous animal. | 

THERVACAL, of, or belonging to treacle. 

HE RIO MA, Gr. a ſore of the privy mem- 
bers, whereby all the parts theteabouts are 


corrupted, | 
THERMANTICA, Gr. (of I:gpuanuy to 
warm) ſuch medicines as cauſe heat. 
THERMES, or TERMES (from Terminus 
the Roman god of boundaries, or land- 
marks) 1 certain repreſentations of hu- 
man figures, with half bodies, as if they 
proceeded out of a cafe or ſheath, which 
were anciently fixed in the earth as land- 


marks. 
2 (in Architecture) a kind of ſymbolical 
column. 


THERMOMETER (of Sg ν warmth, and 


At ręes to meaſure, Gr.) a philoſophical in- 
ſtrument, commonly made of gleſe, and 
filled with tinged ſpirit of wine, or ſome 
other proper liquor, which, by its riting 
aud falling, ſerves to meeſute or e the 


1 


ſeveral degrees of heat and cold of any pat. 
ticular place, or of the ſame place at dif- 
ferent times or ſeaſons. 
THERMOMETRON, G. a term uſed by 
phyſicians, fignifying the natural heat that 
is perceived, or meaſured by the pulſe. 
THERMOPOTE (of Segmorolng, G. of 
Deguacg hot, and ia to drink) a drinker 
of hot liquorg. _ 
THE'/RMOSCOPE (of $egwun, G. warmth, 


and 7x»Tew to view) an inſtrument for the 


ſame uſe 2s the thermometer. 

To THESAU'RIZE (of theſauriz2, L. of 
theſaurus treaſure) to treaſure up, or hoard 
% treaſure, 

TH 875 the plural of cis, 

THE'S 
a general and indefinite queſtion, or argu- 
ment, a poſition, or ſubjz& to be diſputed 


on. 
THE'TTS, G. the daughter of Neptune, or, 
as others, of Nereus, the wife of Peleus 
king of Theſſaly, and mother of Achilles, 
THEU'RGY (of Sevgſia, G. of © God, 
and egoy a work) magic operating by divine 
or celeſtial means, or the power of doing 
extraordinary and ſupernatural things by lau- 
ful means, as prayer, &c. it is called by 
ſome white magic, 
THEY, the plural of be and He. 
THICKE, 1 the contrary of thin. 
2 muddy, or troubled, | 
2 cloſe-work'd, the contrary of ſlight, 
4 cloſe together. 1 4 
5 fat, or groſs. | 
6 made thick, as thick milk, 
7 hard, as thick of hearing, 
8 faſt, or quick. 
9 that has a dimenſion in depth, beſides 
length and breadth. 
To THICKEN, 1 to make thick, 
2 to grow thick. 


| THYCKET, a place full of buſhes, trees, 


&C, 
THIEF, a ſtealer. 
To THIEVE, to ſteal. 
THIE/VERY, ſtealing. 
THIF/VISH, given, ot addicted to thieving. 


A THIGH, a limb, or member of the bo- 
dy, that part from the groin to the knee, 


THILL, che beam, or draught- tree of a cart 
or waggon. 


THYLLER, or THILL-borſe, the horſe 


placed under the thills of a waggon, cart, 


Kc. 
THVMBLE, a cap of ſilver, braſs, &c, worn 
cn a woman's finger. 
TII N, 1 net thick, of cloſe together, 
2 light, as a thin ſuit of elvaths, 
3 little, or mall. | 
4 ſubtile, 
5 lean, pocr. 
6 having but little depth. 
To TRIN, to make thin. 


Q49 2 THINE, 


8, G. (of Tina to put, or lay down) 


ETC ͤ ˙ IB A A ATI 


T HI 
THINE, a pronoun pofleſhve, often uſed in- 
Nead of thy, before words that begin with 
a vowel, 

'THING, 1 a matter, 

2 a word uſed to expreſs a perſon in a ſcorn- 
| ful ſenſe ; as, the is a proud thing. 

To THINK, 1 to frame in one's mind the 
notion, idea, or image of a thing, 

2 to reaſon, or diſpute. 

3 to muſe upon, or remember. 
4 to imagine, or deviſe, 

5 to have a deſign. 

6 to have in one's mind. 

7 to imagine, believe, or judge. 
$ to pretend, or aſſume. 

THUNKER, one that thinks much. 

Free-T HYNKER, one that thinks freely in 

religions matters, 

THINKING, ſub, a general name for any 
act, or operation of the mind, which 
bear various names, according to their va- 
rious modes; as, 1 when an idea re- 
curs to the mind without the object be- 
ing preſent, it is called remembrance, = 

2 when the mind ſeeks after it, and it is 
brought again into view, it is called re- 
collection. 8 

3 when an idea is long in the mind under 
attentive conſideration, it is called con- 
templation. 2 

4 when ideas float in the mind, without 
regard or reflection, it is called a reverie. 

5 when ideas are taken expreſs notice of, 
and, as it were, regiſtered in the memo- 
ry, it is called attention. And, 


6 when the mind fixes an idea in view, 


and conſiders it on all ſides, it is called 
wdy and intention, | 
Toy of 'THYNKING, an expreſſion much in 
vogue, to expreſs a particular opinion, ſen- 
timent, or perſuaſion in religion, intereſt, 
party, or politics, 

THINKING, adj. judicious, reaſonable, or 
ſober, | 
THIRD (in Muſic) a concord reſulting from 
a mixture of two ſounds, containing an in- 

terval of two degrees, 
THIRD-earing (in Agriculture) the third 
time of tilling or ploughing ground. 
THIRD point (in Architecture) the point of 
ſection in the vertex of an equilateral tri- 
angle, | | 
THVRDLY, in the third place, 
'"THIRST, 1 the being dry. 

2 a great and violent longing for any thing. 
To THIRST, 1 to be affected with a dry- 
neſs in the throat, | 

2 to defire earneſtly, or Tong for, 
THUVRSTY, troubl-d with thiiſt. 
THIRTEEN, the number XIII, or 153. 
"THFXTY, the number XXX, or zo. 

*F RIS, a pronoun demonſtrative. 
T HVSTLE, a well-known plant, 
Ruge of the THVSTLE, a Scots order of 


* 


THO 
| knights, who beaf this motto, nemo me 
impune laceſſet, i. e. none that provokes me 
ſhall paſs unpuniſhed, 
THVSTLY, full of thiſtles. 
THIVTHER, to that place. 
THITHERWARD, towards that place. 
THLA'SPI, G. the herb called treacle- mu · 
ſtard. | 
THLIPSIS, G. (of Sie to preſs, or weigh 
down) 1 a preſſing, ſqueezing, or cruſh- 
ing. 
2 trouble, or affliction. 
THNETOPSYCHITES, G. (of 2wilo; mor- 
tal, and {uxn the ſoul) a ſe& who held 
that the ſoul of man was perfectly like 
brutes, and died with the body. 
THO'LUS, L. (of n to ſuſpend) 1 the 
centre, or midſt of a vaulted, or arched 
roof, called a ſcutcheon. 
2 the roof itſelf of a temple, or church. 


THO/MISM, the doctrine of Thomas Aqui- 


nas and his followers, but chiefly with re- 
gard to his opinions of predeſtination, or 
ace. 


gr 
THO MIS TS, divines who follow the doctrine 


of Thomas Aquinas, a ſchool divine, whom 
the papiſts call the angelic doctor. 

THONG, a ſlip, or ſtrap of leather. 

THOR, Jupiter, an idol of great efleem 
among the old Saxons and Teutones, The 
day called Thurſday, and by the Danes and 

| Swedes Thorſday, was dedicated to his pe- 
culiar ſervice, and thence took its name. 

FOI L. (in Botany) the herb wolf's 

ne, 

THORA'CIC (of -horacicus, L. of thirax 
the breaſt) of, belonging to, or good againſt 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, | 

THOR ACICA, L. (of thorax the breaſt) me- 
dicines good againſt diſeaſes of the breaſt. | 

THO'RAX, L. the inward part of the breaſt; 

THORN, 1 a ſhrub full of prickles, 

2 a ptickle of a buſh, 

THORN-back, a ſea-fiſh, 

THO'RNY, full of thorns. 

THO'ROUGH, through. 

THO'ROUGH-baſs (in Muſic) that which 
goes quite through the compoſition, 

THO'ROUGH:- fare, a paſſage from one ſtreet 
to another, 

THO'ROUGH-ewwax, the name of an herb. 

THORP, a village, or country town. 

THOU, a pronoun perſonal. 

THOUGH, or THO” 1 if, although, 

2 for all that, 
3 indeed, 

THOUGHT, adj. 1 conſidered. 

2 believed, | 


THOUGHT, ſub, 1 the at%of thinking, | 


2 conlideration, or reflection. 
3 Care. 

4 mind, or opinion, 

5 defign, or aim, 


* 
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To THREAD, to put a thread into. 


THREATS, menaces, or threatenings, 


R 


8 


THR 

6 {is the plural number) mind, r itma- 

8 . t FR . 
——ů penſive, full of thought. 
THOU'GHTLESS, careleſs, without thought, 
THOUGHTS, the ſeats of rowers in a boat. 
THOU'SAND, the number 1000, or M. 
THOWLS, wooden pins in the gunnel of a 

boat, through which the rowers put their 


oars to row. 


THRA'CKSCAT (with Chemiſts) the metal 


which is yet in the mine. | | 

THRALL, or THRA'LDOM, a ſtate of 
bondage, or ſervitude, 

To THRASH, See To Threſh, : 

THRA'PPLE, or THRO/PPLE, the wind- 

ipe of a horſe, or other animal, 

TH ASONNICAL (from Thraſo, a noted 
braggadochio in Terence's Comedies) boaſt- 
ing, vain-glorious, oftentatious, 

THRAVE, two ftooks, or 24 ſheaves of 
corn. 

THREAD, 1 flax ſpun, 

2 ſubject, or matter, as the thread of a 
25 diſcourſe. 

2 the winding part of a ſere v. | 
3 the rough edge of a razor, knife, &c. 


To THREA'TEN, 1 to menace, 


3 to ſwagger, to huff, to vapour. 


THREE, the number 3, or III. 


THREE-FOLD, 1 divided into three, or of | 


three ſorts, 
2 treble, 
THREE-legg'd faff, an inftrument compoſed + 
of three wooden legs, made of joints to 
ſhut all together, and 'to take off in the 
middle for the convenience of carriage, on 
the top of which a ball and ſocket are com- 
monly fix d to ſupport and adjuſt any in- 
ſtrument for ſurveying, &c. 
THREESCORE, the number ſixty, 
THRENO'DIA, L. or THRENODY (of 
demodia, G. of Sgrviw to lament) a funeral 
ſong. : 
To THRESH, 1 to beat the corn out of the 
ear with a flail. 
2 to beat, or bang. 
3 to labour hard at. 
THRE'SHER, 1 one who threſhes corn. 
2 a fiſh, having a broad and thick tail, 
THRE'SHOLD, the ground-timber of a 
door-way. 
THRICE, three times. 
THRIFT, ſavingneſs, frugality. 
THRFPFTY, frugal, ſaving, induſtrious. 
THRILL, a drill, or boring tcol, 
To THRILL, 1 to bore a hole with a drill. 
2 to run, as the blood does in the heart, 
THRVMSA, an ancient piece of money, in 


value 2 8. 


THR/PS, L. alittle worm that breeds in 
timber 


. h | 


THU 
To THRIVE, 1 to grow rich, to prof; 
ered. Ys 
2 to grow, as a child does. 
3 to ſhoot out, as a plant or tree does, 
4 to be better, as in health, 
5 to profit, as to thrive in learning, 
5 the wind- pipe and parts adja- 
cent. ; 
THROAT-wort, the name of an herb; 
To THROB, to beat, or pant. 
THRO'MBOSIS, O. (of SeouGe; a lump, or 
clot) a diſeaſe in the breaſt, when the mille 
„L. (of Hong, G. al 
ſmall ſwelling 155 kariſech 1 
_—_ cauſed by the orifice's being either 
too 


all, or larger than the veſſel will. 


admit of. | 
THRONE (of Syoveg, G. of Oęae to ſit) 
I a royal ſeat, 
2 a crown, or king's ſovereign power. 
THRONES (in Theology) the third rank of 
angels in the celeſtial hierarchy, 
THRONG, a crowd, or preſs of people. 
To THRONG, 1 to come cloſe together, 
2 to crowd, or preſs. | 


THROSTLE, a bird, generally called a 


thruſh. 


To THRO'TTLE, to choak, or ſtop the 


breath by holding, or preſſing the throat. 


THROUGH, 1 from one end to the other. 


2 about, or up and down. 

3 by means of. : 

4 upon the motion of. | 

5 to the ſkin, as, I am wet through. 
THROU'GHOUT, through the whole. 
THROW, 1 a caft. | - 


2 (in the plural number) pangs, as of a wo- | 


man in travel, 
To THROW, 1 to caſt, or fling. 
2 to work filk-twift, &c. as throwſters do. 
THRO WER, THROW/STER, or THRO- 
STER, one who twiſts ſilk, thread, &c. 
To THRUM, to beat, to batter. 
THRUMS, the ends of weavers warps. 
THRUSH, the name of a finging bird, 
THRUST, 1 a puſh, or ſhove, : 
2 a paſs in fencing, 
To THRUST, 1 to puſh, or ſhove, 
2 to obtrude. 
THRYA'LL1!S, G. the herb called roſe- 
campion. ; 
THRYOYN, G. the herb called night-ſhade, 
THUMB, the largeſt, firſt, and ſhorteſt of 
the fire fingers, | 
THUMMIM (of 2%57, Heb. perfections) 
a part of the orn2ments, or veſtments of 
Aaron, or the Jewiſh high-pricſt, Sce 
Urim. 
THUMP, a blow with the Band. 
To THUMP, to beat, or firike ' with the 


hand, 
TIC MIN, ſeb. the ation of Rriking, 
| THUMP= 


ch ariſeth after blood= 


TIA 
THUMPING, adj. great, big, larges 
To THUNDER, to make a lowd rowing 

| noiſe « 

THU'NDER, a noiſe in the Joweſt region 
of the air, excited by a ſudden kindling of 
ſulphureous exhalations; a rattling noiſe, 
as if it paſſed through arches, _ 

THU/NDER- bolt, when any thing is broken 
or ſhattered by lightening, acting with 
extraordinary_violence, it is called a thun- 
der- bolt; and people imagine it to be a hard 
body, but the learned attribute it to the 
ſubtility, force, and penetration of the ſul- 

 phureous matter. ; | 

THU!NDERING, making a loud noiſe. 

HUN DERING barrel, are ſuch as are 
filled with bombs, granades, and other fire- 
works, to be rolled down a breach, 

THU'NDROUS, of, or belonging to thunder. 
Milton, 

THURVFEROUS (of eburifer, L. of thus 
frankincenſe, and fero to bear ir 
frankincenſe, 

THURILEGOUS (of thurilegus, L. of thus 
trankincenſe, and lego to gather) gathering 
frankincenſe. 

THU'/RSDAY, the fifth day of the week, 
ſo called from the idol Thor, which the 
Saxons and Teutones uſed to worſhip on 
this day. This idol is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame as Jupiter among the Romans, 

THUS, L. (of uo, G. of dom to ſacrifice) 
frankincenſe, incenſe. : 

THUS, adv. fo, in this manner, 

THWACK, a blow, | 

To THWACK, 1 to beat. 

2 to preſs cloſe together. 

THWART, croſs, or tranſverſe. 

To THWART, to croſs, or oppoſe. 

TH, a pronoun poſſeſſive of the ſecond per- 
{ Fa 


on. | 

THY'A, G. (of Sv» to perfume) a kind of 
wild cypreſs tree, whoſe wood is very ſweet 
and laſting ; the life tree, 


ThHYMBRA, G. (of Su to perfume) the | 


herb ſavoury. 
THYME (of Ivpocg, G. of Si, to per- 
fume) a ſweet herb. 

THYMIAMA, G. (of duni to perfume) 
incenſe, or me. 

THY M.ON, or THYMIUM, L. a kind of 
wart, ragged at the top like a thyme leaf, 
or, as others ſay, of the colour of thyme 
flowers. 

THY MITES 3, G. wine made of thyme. 

THY'RSUS, L. 1 an upright, or tapering 
« ſtalk or ſtem of an herb. ; 
2 the ear, or blade of corn. 

3 2 ſpear wrapt about with vine leaves, 
ivy, or bay leaves, which they carried 
in their hands at Bacchus's feaſts. 

TL4RA, L. (of Ny, Heb. a crown) 1 a 

ſort of turbant or crown, anctently worn 
by thoſe of Perſia and Phrygia, 

2 a pope's triple crown, | 


TIG 


| TICK (of eue, F.) 1 alittle blackiſh inſe&; 
2 a ſort of cloth uſed for the outſide of beds, 


&. 
32 horſe diſcaſe, 

4 truſt, or credit, | | 
TICKEN, a thick cotton and thread cloth, 
generally ftrip'd blue and white. | 
TICKET, x a note put on a bag, box, &c, 
to ſhew what is contained ink, 

2 a note to be let in, or admitted any 
5 8 where. 

3 a bill for the payment of a ſeaman's 

wages. : 

To TVCKLE, 1 to cauſe to laugh, 

2 to pleaſe, to flatter, 
TVCKLER, x one that tickles, 

2 by way of irony, that which cauſeth ' 


trouble, or pain, ; 
i 1 eaſily tickled, and provoked 
to laugn, ; 
2 touchy, exceptious, 
3/ nice, dangerous. 
4 likely to miſcarry. * 
5 (with Horſemen) is ſaid of a horſe whey 
he is too tender upon the ſpur, 
TICK-TACK (of. erifrac, F.) a game at 
tables, fo called, ö : 
TID, dainty, delicate. | 
To TVDDLE, to bumour, indulge, fondlez 
or make much of, | 
TIDE, 3 the flux and reflux of the ſeas 
2 the water, or ſea, x 
3 torrent, vogue, intereſt, ; 
4 time, or ſeaſon. 
TIDES-oar, an officer attending ſhips till the 
cuſtom be paid. | 
TVDINGS, news, 
TD, handy, clever, tight in dreſs, 
To TIE, 1 to bind, or faſten, 
2 to bind, or oblige, | 
TIERCE (of tiert, F.) 1 one of the ſeved ei-. 
nonical hours, 
| 2 a ſequence of three cards of the ſame colours 
3 a veſſel containing 42 gallons, 
4 (in Muſic). See Third, 
5 a thruſt in fencing. 


| 


called becauſe it is a third part leſs than 
the female, 


| TIE'RCET (of tierce, F. a third) a fong of 


three ſtanzas, or a ſtave of three verſes, 
TIFF, 1 a ſquabble, of angry words, 
2 drink, | 
To TIFF, to be angry, or diſpleaſed at. 
TVFFANY, a fort of thin filk, or fine gawze. 
TIGER (of tigris, L. of V, Chald. an at- 
row) 1 a very ſwift, and fierce beaſt of 
Prey. 
2 a cruel fierce man. 
TIGH, a cloſe, or incloſare, | 


dreſs, 


| 2 not leaky, | 
3 hard, as pull'd tight, 


T9 


TIERCEL (with Falconers) a male hawk, ſo 


TIGHT, 1 neat, clean, not ſhatternly in 
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TIM 
To TICHTEN, 2 to make firaight, as 2 
line &c, b 
2 to dreſs after a tight neat manner. | 
TFGRESS (of tigris, L. of n, Chald. an 


arrow) a female tiger, in a proper and fi- 
gurative ſenſe. Fs Fea | 
TIKE, a cur, or . 
TILE, a ſquare plate made of earth, and burnt 
in a kiln for the cavering houſes, &c. 
TVLER, 1 a tile- maker. | 
2 a brick-layer. 


7 


0 


TVLIA, L. (ia Botany) che linden, or teil- 


tree. 3 
TILL, ſub. 1 a little drawer, box, &c. in 
a cheſt, counter, cabinet, ce. 

2 a ſhelf, as of a printer's preſs. 
TILL, adv, until. 3 | 
To TILL, to plough, or dig the ground, 
TVLLAGE, huſbandry. . | 
TVLLER, 1 a plough-man. —.— 

2 a ſmall tree left till it be fellable; 


3 the ſame ip a boat, as @ helm in a ſhip. 


TILLS, a ſort of pulſe, or lentils. 
'TiLT, 2 a cloth or tent, to cover a boat, 
waggon, &C. 4 
2 fighting, or combat. 
3 full drive, or very faſt. 


4 the looping poſture of a eaſſe of Rquor. | 


TILT-boat, a boat covered with a tilt. 
TILT-yard, a place to tile, or combat 1n. 
To TI „1 to ſtoop a veſſel, or ſet it in a 
ſtooping poſture, | 
2 to run at tilts, 
3 to fight with ſwords, or foils 
TILTH, manuring, or cultivating land, 
TVLTING, or TILTS, a martial exerciſe, 
conſiſting in men running at each other on 
horſeback, armed with ſpears, &c. 
TVMAR (in Turky) a lordſhip, or tract of 
ground, which the grand fignior gives the 
Spahis to enjoy, during life, for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. 
TIMA*RIOTS, Turks who hold lands by a 
kind of knight's ſervice. 
TVMBER, 1 wcod for building. 
2 victuals, as belly-timber. 
A TUMBER of fins, forty ſkins, 
To TYMBER, to neſtle, ſpeaking of a bird 
of prey. . 
TYMBREL, 2 ſort of muſical inſtrument. 
TIME, 1 the meaſure of motion, and dura- 
tion, 
2 age, or a certain period of years, 
3 ſeaſon, or N 
4 leiſure. 
5 day, or hour. | 
- a ſet or prefix d time, a term of time. 
7 delay. 


8 fact, or action, as this is not the firſt | 


time. 
9 (in the plural number) manners or go- 
vernment, ſpeaking with relation to the 
_ Nate of things. . 
Dople. TIME (in Mui) is what is generally 
* 


| 


TIN 
called common time, and is when two mt. 
nims or one ſemibreve make one bar. | 

Triple TIME, is that which is meaſured by 
three, or where three mininis, crotchets, 
&c. make one bar. ; | 

TIME (with Swordſmen) is an inftantaneous 
agreement between your eye and your ad- 
verſary's point, when to act. 

TIME (with Horſemen) is ſometimes taken 
for the motian of a horſe that obſerves 
meaſure and juſineſs in the manage; ſome- 
times it ſignifies the time between two of 
bis motions ; and fometimes the effects of 
one of the aids, 

TIMELY, adj. 1 ſeaſonable, 
2 ſoon enough, 


| TIMELY, adv. x feafonably, 


2 ſoon, or early. 


| TVYMID, a word uſed by ſome poets for 


fearful, 


| TIMPDITY (of rimiditar, E. of timea to fear) 


1 fearfulneſs, cowardlineſs. 
3 catefulneſs. 
TIMO RO'SO, It. (in Muſic) ſignifies to play 


| - with care, or caution, 


TIMOROUS (of timoroſus, L. of times to 

fear) 1 fearful, cowardly, faint- hearted. 

2 daſhful. 

3 provident, cautious. 

TIMO THEANS, a ſect of heretics who held 
that Chriſt wa incarnate only for the be- 
nefit of our bodies. 

TIN, a white ſort of metal. | | 

TIN-glaſs, a metallic ſubſtance called b:ſmut 

TIN. worm, an inſect. 

TI/'NCKER-mer, fiſhermen who uſed to de- 
ſtroy the young fry of fiſh in the river 
Thames, by unlawful nets and engines, 

TI/NCTILE (of tin&#ilis, L. of tings to dye) 
_—_ which ſerveth for dying, or to dye 
With. a 

TVNCTURE (of nctura, L. of tingo ta dye, 
or ſtain) 1 a ſtain, colour, or dye. 

2 an impreſſion. 

3 ſmack, or ſmattering. 

4 (in Chemiſtry) a diſſolution of the moſt 
fine or volatile parts of any drug, plant, 
mineral, Kc. in ſpirit of wine, &c. 

To TIND, to light, as the fire, &c, | 

TI'NDER, fine linen half burnt, to prepare 
it for receiving the leaſt ſpark of fire, 

TEA, L. (with Surgeons) a cruſty ſtink- 
ing ulcer in the head, that gnaws and con- 
ſumes the ſkin, 

TINE-man, a foreſt night - officer. 

TING, the ſound of a little bell. 

To TINGE (of ingo, L. of reſye, G. te 
ſtain) to dye, colour, or ſtain. 

To TVNGLE, 1 to make a noiſe as a bell 

does, | 


2 to prick or ſhoot. 
2 1 a jingling noiſe, as of bells, 


2 4 


TiT 


2 a pricking pain. 


TINKER, one that mends braſs veſſels, &c. 


TINSIL, or TUNCEL, 1 Ruff or cloth 
made of filk and copper. 
2 glittering ſtuff, 
TINTAMAR, a great noiſe, as of large 
things falling down, 
TINY, ſub. a moth-worm, 
TINY, adj. little, ſmall, thin, lender. 


TIP, 1 the extremity, or point of any thing. 


2 a draught, : 
3 one part of the play at nine - pins. 
To TIP, 1 to put ſomething on the tip or 
extremity of, 


2 to ſtrike down the pins with a caſt of 


the bowl. 

To TIP , 1 to fall off. 

2 to die. | 
TVPPET, a doctor of divinity's ſcarf, 

2 a fur-neckchief for women. 
TVFPPLE, drink, 
To TVPPLE, to drink, | 
TIPPLER, a frequent drinker, _ 


TIP-STAFF (fo called from a ſtaff which 


they, carry tipt with filver) an officer who 


takes into cuſtody ſuch perſons who are 


committed by a court of judicature, 
TVPSY, ſomewhat in drink. 


'TIP-TOFE, ſtanding on the tips of the toes, | 


TIRE, attire, or ornament for the head. 
TIRE-womar, 2 head-dreſſer. 
To TIRE, 1 to dreſs, or attire, 
2 to weary, or fatigue, 
3 to weary, or be tedious, 
4 to grow tired, 
TIRING (with Falconers) the giving a hawk 
a leg or wing of a pullet to pluck, 
TVRWHIT, a bud, otherwiſe called a Jap- 
Wing. 
*TIS, it is. 
TISIC. See Pötbiſic. 
TVSSUE, a rich fort of ſtuff, made of ſilk 
and gold or ſilver interwoven. | 
TIT, 1 a little horſe, a little bird, &c. 
2 a ſcornful word for a woman, or girl, 
TVTAN, 1 the ſun. | 
2 the ſon of Celus and Veſta, the elder 
brother of Saturn (according to the Poets) 
who made war againſt his brother, and 
conquered him, but was afterwards over- 
come by Jupiter his brother's ſon, who 
thereupon releaſed his father, who af.. 
terwards plotting againſt his life, he de- 
| throned him and took his kingdom. 
TITHABLE, liable to pay tithe. 
TITEHE, the tenth part of all fruits predial 
and perſonal, 
To TITHE, to take the tenth part. 
TVTHING, ten men with their families, 
TVTHING-mar, the chief of a tithing. 
TITHYMA'LLUS, L. an herb, otherwiſe 
called ſea-lettice, wolf-milk, or milk- 


TOE 


4 EITILLATION (of tirillatio, L., of l 


to tickle) a tickling. 
TVTLE (of titulus, L. an inſcription) 1 an 
inſcription. 22 
2 a mark of dignity and honour, 
3 right, or claim, x 
4 writings or record to prove one's right. 
To TITLE, to intitle, kn a * | 
To TVTTER, to laugh or giggle by fits. 
To TITTER-TO'/TTER, to ſhake and be 
ready to fall, 8 £ 
TVTTLE, 1 a point, or dot over an I. 
2 ſyllable, or word. S2 11 
3 the ſmalleſt matter. l 
TVTTLE-TA'TTLE, x prating, empty 
diſcourſe, I's -£ 
2 a prattler, | 
TVYTUBANCY bu titubantia, L. of 11. 
to ſtammer) a ſtuttering, ſtammering, 


*. 


1 


or miſſing in one's words, 


TITURBA'TION (of riturbatio, L. of vi- 


tubo to ſtagger) 1 a ſtaggering, reeling, 

waving to and fro, or ſtumbling. | 

2 ſtaggering, hummipg and bowing, being 
at no certainty, 6 

3 (with Aſtronomers) a kind of vibration, 
or ſhaking, which the ancients attributed 


to the cryſtaline heaven, to account for 


certain irregularities they obſerved in the 


- Planets motion, 


TVTULAR (of titularis, L. of titulus a 


title) x of, or belonging to a title. 

2 that has a title only. ; | 
TME'SIS, Gr. (of Twas to divide) a figure 

in grammar, whereby a word is divided into 

parts, by ſome other word that is put be- 

tween, as are boc facias for Hoc arefacias, 
TO, 1 unto, 

2 toward, 

3 towards, or for. 

/ with. 73 8 

5 in compariſon of. 

6 chis, or this preſent. 


7 before a verb, it is the ſign of the inſini- 


tive mood. 

TOAD, a poiſonous reptile, 

TOAST, or TOST, 1 a piece of bread held 
before the fire till tis — 

2 a celebrated beauty. | 
3 a health. | 
To PATE; 1 to bake a toaſt before the 
| re, 
2 to propoſe a health. 

TOBACCO (from Tobago, an iſland in A- 
merica, whence Sir Francis Drake brougbt 
it into England) a plant well known. 

TOBA/CCON1ST, one who, deals in to- 
bacco. | 

TOCCATA, or TOCCATO, It. (in Muſic). a 

. prelude, overture, or voluntary. 

TOD, twenty-eight pounds, or two ſtone. 

TOE, 1 belonging to the foot. 4 
2 the top of a ſhoe, or laſt, 


, 3 (of . 


TOM 
3 bs Horſe) the tay of a hoof upon the 
e- part of the foot, comprehended be- 
tween the quarters, | 
TOFT, 1 a place where a houſe, or meſſuage 
has ſtood. 
2 a grove of trees. | 
704A, L. (of tego to cover) a gown, a gar- 
ment worn by the Romans, of which there 
were ſeveral kinds. | ; 
TOGE'THER, 1 in company. 
2 at once. ; 3 
3 _ after another, as three days toge- 
er. Pp 4. 
TOIL, 1 pains, trouble, labour, 
2 (in the plural number) hunters nets, 
To TOIL, to labour, or moil. 
TOILET (of toilette, F.) a dreſſiag cloth. 
TOPLSOME, laborious. 


201SE, F. a fathom. 


TO KEN, 1 a mark, ſign, cr teſtimony, 
2 a preſent, or gift, 
3 a ticket, for ſuch as are to receive the 
communion. 
TO'LERABLE (of tolerabilis, L. of tolero to 
bear) 1 that may be indured, ar born 
with. 
2 indifferent, paſſable, 

To TOLERATE (of rolero, L. of rollo to 
remove) to bear with, to wink at. 
TOLERA'TION, a ſufferance, permiſſion, 

or allowante. 
TOLL, 1 a tribute paid for paſſage through 
a place. 
2 an allowance for grinding corn. 
3 liberty to buy and ſell within the pre- 
eincts of a manour. 
4 the found of a bell giving notice for 
prayers, &c. | | 
TOLL-bootb, 1 a place in a city where goods 
are weighed, to aſcertain the duties ot 
impoſts of them. | 
2 : goal in the city of Edinburgh in Scot- 
and. 


 TO'LSEY, a kind of exchange or place at 


Briſtol, where the merchants meer, 
TOMB (of tombe, F. of TvyiCc®-, Gr. of 
ru to burn) a monument, grave, or ſe- 
pulchre, | 
TO'MBOY, a romp, or girl that tumbles 
about like a boy, 


TOME (of 2 ., Gr. of res to divide) | 


a volume containing part of the works of 
an author. | 
TOMENTITIOUS, cr TOME/NTOUS 

(of tomentitius, L. of tomentum flocks) made 
of flocles of wool, 

TOME'NTUM, L. (of Tt, Or, to ent 
off) t loths clipped off woo!, ſheat- 
wool, flocks uſed in ſtuffing bf bed- 
ticks, pillows, &c. 

2 {with Botaniſts) that thick woolly ſub- 

ſtance, or down, with which the leaves 
aud Ralks of many plauts are covered, 


TOMEITICA, Gr. (of reh to cut) medi- 

cines, which opening the pores of the body 
with their ſharp particles, cut the thick ' 
and ſlimy humours, _ i 

TOMICE 3, Gr. (of 7:1» to tut) the 
art of cutting, or carving in wood, or 
—__ 

TO'MIN (with Jewellers) a weight of about 


three carats, 


TOMIN ESO, the American humming- 


bird. | 
TO MKIN, or TO/'MPiON (in Gunnery) 
the ſtopple of a great gun, or mortar, to 
keep out rain, &c. | Wee ELD: 
TOMOTO CIA (of To4®» ſection, and 
70, Gr. a bitth) the cutting of a child 
out of the womd; otherwiſe called Sectio 

Ceſarea, becauſe Cæſar was thus born. 

TON, It. a tone, 

TON, See Tm. | 

TONDPNO, It. (in ArchiteQute) a mem- 
ber, being a round moulding like a ring, 
that incircles the baſes, cornices, or archi- 
traves of pillars, according to the ſeveral 
orders; the ſame as Aſftropal. | 

TONE (of 20% ., Gr. of red to ſtreteb) 1 a 

note, a tune, an accent. 

2 ſtate, frame, or diſpoſition. 

3 (in Muſic) a certain degree of raiſing or. 
finking the voice, being the ſixth part of 
an octave, which, is compoſed of five 
tones and ſemi- tones. 

TONGS, an utenſil for taking up coals, &e, 
TONGUE; t a fleſhy 2 of the mouth, 
being the organ of , inſtrument of _ 
2 &c. FEE 
2 language, or . : 
3 3 3 balance. 
TONGUE-7ied, 1 fpeechleſs. 
2 that has not the liberty of ſpeech. 
To TONGUE, to bill, or buſs with the 
tongue in one's mouth. 
To ſeallow the TONGUE (with Horſemen) 
is ſaid of a horſe when he turns it down 
his throat, which makes him wheeſe as if 
he was ſhott-winded, | 
Aid of th: TONGUE (with Horſemen) is 2 
| fort of agreeable clacking, or a cettairi 
ſound made by the rider, &e. by ſtriking 
the tongue Jgainft the roof of the mouth, 
when he would animate the horſe, ſuſtain 
bim, and make hin work well in the ma 
nage. | 
TO'NGUING (with Gardeners) a particular 
method of grafting, by making a ſlit with 
a knife in the bare part of the tothe down'® 
Wards. : 3 
TI'NICA, Gr. (of u to bend) ſuch things 
which, being outwardly applied to the limbs; 
ſtrengthen the limbs and tendons, 
TONICAL, or TO/NIE, of, or beloriging 
to the _ os | 
TONNAGE, See Tunnage; 
Re ba TON- 


r — — 


r 


8 

TONSIL (of tonſilit, L. of tondeo to clip) 
that may be clipped, or ſhorn, | 

TONSILS (of tonſillæ, L. the glands of the 
neck) two glands, or kernels of the neck, 
commonly called the almonds of the ear. 

TO'NSOR, L. (of tondeo to clip) a barber, a 
ſhaver, 

TOO, 1 alſo, 

2 even. 

3 beyond what's fitting. 

TOOL, 1 an inſtrument of any kind. 

2 a perſon or thing made uſe of to bring 

any thing about, 

TOOTH, 1 a part of the body too well 

known to need deſcription. 

2 a notch in a tool, as a ſaw, &c, 
TOOTH- ach, the aking of the teeth. 
TOO/THING (in Architecture) a corner- 

ſtone leſt for more building. 

TOOTH wort, the name of an herb, 

TOO TH-, an inſtrument for drawing 
teeth. | | 

TOO'THLESS, without teeth. 

TOO'THSOME, pleaſant to the taſte, 

TOP, 1 height, or ſummit, both in 2 pro- 

per and figurative ſenſe, N 

2 the ſurface, as the top of the water. 

3 a boy's play-thing. 

TO'PARCH (of Toawagyns, Gr. of ro. 
a place, and azxe; a governor) a governor 
of any place. 

TO/PARCHY, a ſmall fate, city, place, 
&c. yoverned by a toparch. 

TO/PAZ. (of topazius, L. of roraFur, Gr. 
of renate to ſearch out) a precious ſtone 
of a gold colour, 

To TOPE, to drink heartily. 

TOPHACEOUS (of rophaceus, L. of tophus 
a {and or gravel ſtone) of, or belonging to a 
ſand- ſtone, gravelly, ſandy. 

TOP-HEAYVY, 1 fo heavy at the top that 

the top ſwags one way or other, 

2 ſo drunk that he cannot hold vp his 

head. | 

TO'/PRET (of Don Heb, i. e. a drum) a 
valley where the Ammonites facrificed their 
children to Moloch, fo called from theit 
beating drums, that the cries of their chil- 
dren might not be heard, 

700%, L. (i. e. a ſand- ſtone) any gritty, 
or earthy matter abounding in ſome mineral 
waters, and concreting upon the fides of 
the veſſels wherein they have been long 
contained, or on hard bones, &c. which 
have laid long in them ; and on account of 
the reſemblance it bears to chalk, it is often 
applied to a chalky ſubſtance, or ſtony con- 
cretion in any part of an animal body, 


 TOVIARY (of roproria, L. ef toprarium an 
aibour, or bower) the art of makirg ar- 


bours, or pictures with trees, or twigs and 
he! bs cut out and plaited. 

TO'PIC (of re., Gr, of rozaZw to ſet 
. op} I a common place of diſecburſe. 


'" TOR 


2 ſubject, or matter. 

3 that part of logic which treats of the in · 

vention of arguments. 

4 (in Rhetoric) a probable argument drawn 
from the ſeveral circumſtances and places 
of a fact, &c, ; 

5 (in Pharmacy) an outward medicine. 
TO/PICAL, of, or belonging to invention. 
TOPO'GRAPHER, a deſcriber of places. 
TOPOGRA/PHIC, or TOPOGR A'PHI-. 

CAL, of, or belonging to the art of to- 


pogra phy. 75 | 
TOPOGRA/PHIC charts, are ſuch as con- 
tain the draught; or delineation of ſome par- 
ticular place, or ſmall part of the earth, 
without any regard to its relative fitua- 


tion, 

TOPO'GRAPHY (7owoygaqia, Gr. of vo- 
O. a place, and yeapw to deſcribe) the 
art of deſcribing particular places, or ſmall 
tracts of land, 

TO/PPING, firft, chief, eminent. 


| TO'PSY-TURVY, 1 upſide-down. 


2 top over tail, 

TOR, a tower, rock, or high place. 

TORCH, a ſort of flambeau, or link. 

TORCH-royal (in Hunting) that ſtart on 8 
ſtag's head which grows next to the royal. 

TO'RCHENES (with Horſemen) a long ſtick 
with a hole at the end of it, through which 
runs a ſtrap of leather, the two ends of 
which, being tied together, ſerve ta 
ſtreighten and cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe, 
as long as the ſtick is ſtayed upon the hal- 
ter or ſnuffle. ' | 

TORDY'LION, Gr. the herb heart- wort. 

TORE, or TO RUs (of torus, L. of ,,, 
Gr, to wear) the thick and round circle of 
a pillar. . 

TORE, or TORN, the preterperfect tenſe 
of the verb to tear. 

TO'REUMATO'UGRAPHY (of Togevun 
emboſſed work, and ygaqpw to deſcribe, Gr.) 
the deſcription or knowledge of ancient 
ſculptures and baſſo relievo's. 

TORMENT (of tormentum, L. of tormen the 
wind-cholic) great pain either of body or 
mind, 

To TORMENT, to put to great pain. 

TORME'NTIL, the name of an herb, other- 
wiſe called ſet- foil. | 

TORNADO, Span. a ſudden and violent 
ſtorm at ſea, 


- TORNATILE (of tornatilis, L. of torno to 5 


turn) turned or made with a Wheel. 

TO'RNISOL (of zorneſol, F.) the ſun- 

flower. - 

TORPID (of torpidus, L. of torpedo idle 
neſs) 1 ſlow, dull, ſleepy, drowly. 

2 benumbed, 

TORREFA'/CTION (of torridus, and facts 
to make, L.) 1 a ſcorching, a parch- 
ing. 

8 2 (in 


TOR 
2 (in Pharmacy) the laying of a drug, or 


other thing, on a plate of metal placed 
over coals, till it becomes pliable to the 
fingers. | 

TORRENT (of torrens, L. of torres to boil) 

x a violent, or ſtrong land- flood. 
2 a ſwift ſtream of eloquence, 
TORRICELLIAN inſtrument (of Torricellius 
an Italian, the inventor of 10 a glaſs tube, 
or pipe, of about three feet long, and a 
quarter of an inch bore, ſealed or eloſed by 
fire at one end, and quite filled at the other 
with quick ſtver ; which unſealed end being 
ſtopped with the finger, is thruſt down into 
ſome quickſilver contained in a veſſel; and 
then the finger being taken away, and the 

- tube ſet upright, the quickſilver will run 

out or deſcend, till it remains in the tube 
of the height of between twenty-eight and 
thirty-one inches, leaving an empty ſpace 
in the upper part. The quickfilver being 
thus fuſpended or hanged up, will increaſe 
or leſſen its height in the tube, according 
as the weather alters for dry or wet; and 
being put into, a frame, with a plate of di- 
viſions, ſhewing the ſeveral degrees, is cal- 
Jed a mercurial barometer, or quickſilver 
weather-glaſs. 

TORRID (of torridus, L. of torreo to ſcorch) 

1 ſcorched, burned, parched. 
2 burning hot, ſultry. 

To TO'RRIFY (of torrifacio, L. of tarri- 
dus hot, and facie to make) 1 to roaſt 
toaſt, or broil. 

2 to parch, or ſcorch, 
TORSION (of torfio, L. of torgueo to twiſt) 
a writhing, or wreſting, a turning, or 
ö winding. 5 
TORTILE (of tortilis, L. of torques to twiſt) 
1 bent, bowed. 
2 wreſted, wreathed, 
3 wrinkled, 

TORTIVE (of tortivus, L. of torgueo to 

Vreſt) wrung out, preſſed hard. 

TO'RTOISE (of tortue, F.) an amphibious 

animal, or an animal that lives both on the 
land, and in the water. 

TORTUOUsS (of tortuoſus, L. of tergueo to 

wind) wreathed, or winding, 

TORTURABLE, capable of being tor- 

tured, "> y 
TO'RTURE, F. (of torgueo, L. to torment) 
I a rack, or extreme pain. 
2 torment, or extreme grief, 
To TO'RTURE, to put to great pain. 
TO'RVITY (of torwitas, L. of torwus grim, 
ſtern) ſowerneſs of look, lowring, frowning, 
ſternneſs. 
TO'RUS, L. (of veige, Gr, to ſet up) 1 2 
ded in a garden. 
2 a cord for a bed. 
3 (in Architecture) a round member which 
encompaſſes the baſe of a pillar between 


the plinth and che lit, reſembling the 


TOU 


ſhape of a large ring, or round cuſhion, 
as it were, ſwelling out with the weight 
of the pillar lying oz it, 

TORY, an Iriſh robber. "A 
2 a royaliſt, in the time of king Charles I, 

TOSS, 1 a pull, or jerk, 

2 trouble, or perplexity. 
To TOSS, 1 to throw up, 
2 to bandy, or diſcuſs, 

TOSS. pot, a drunkard, 

TOST, 1 bread toſted at the ſire. 
2 a celebrated beauty. 

3 2 health. 

To TOS T, 1 to bake before the fire, 

2 to propoſe a health, | 

TO/TAL (of rotalis, L. of tetus all, every 
part) whole, or intire. 

TOTA'LITY, the whole ſum. 

TO'TALLY, utterly, or intirely. 

TO'TTED (of tor, L. juſt fo much) a word 
uſed in the exchequer; for a good debt to 
the king is by the foreign oppoſer, or other 
officer in the exchequer, noted for ſuch by 
writing the word Tot to it. 

TO'TTERY, a cuſtomary payment of four. 
pence for every buſhel and a half of corn fold 
in the market of Maldon in Eflex, The 
proper word is toll- tray. 

To TO'TTER, 1 to bake, or ſtagger, 

2 to be like to fall. 

TOV'CAN (in Aſtronomy) a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere. 

TOUCH, 1 a feeling, or being in contact. 

2 a ſtroke in painting. 

3 a witty expreſſion, _ 

4 a tincture, or ſmattering. 
5 a proof, or trial of metals, 
6 a trial, or eſſay. 

7 a gentle wipe, 

8 a fit of a diſeaſe. 

9 a fight, or combat, 

To TOUCH, 1 to feel, or meddle with. 

2. to be contiguous, or next to. 
3 to take ſome of. 
4 to play, as on a muſical inftrument. 
5 to paint, 
6 to caſt anchor, or go aſhore, as we 
touched at Malta, 
7 to ſpeak of by the way, 
8 to concern, or regard, 
9 to affect, or move. 
10 to nettle, or provoke. 
11 to bribe, or corrupt. 
12 to receive a bribe, to do a dirty thing. 

TOUCH-feaxe, a ſtone to try gold and Yile 
ver on. 

TOUCH -evoed, a fort of old, dry, decayed 
wood that will take fire with a touch. 

TOU'CHY, exceptious, apt to be offended 
with, | 

TOUGH, 1 hard, not tender. 
2 not brittle, or apt to break, 
3 ſtout, or robuſt, 

Rita * 


4 rude, 


— oc . - ay. r e 
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* + Lene ata * * 


TOX 


4 rude, cruel, 
_ difficult, 


TRA 
| TOXICAL, venomous, poiſonous. | 
TOY, 1 a play-thing for children. 


TOUR, 1 falſe bair for women. 
2 a 4 2 about a country. 
3 3 lofty flight, Million. 
TOURNAMENT, or TURNAMENT (of 
tournois, F.) a martial exerciſe on horſe- 
back, a juſting, or tilting, 
TOU'R NIQUET, F. 1 aturn-ſiile, 
2 (with Surgeons) a gripe-ſtick, uſed in 


ftoppiag the flux of blood in amputa- 


tions. 
To TOUZE, or to TO ZE, 1 to pull, or 
tug about. 
2 to card, as wool, 


TOW, the hard or coarſe part of hemp, or 
fl 


ox. 
TO WAG E, 1 the act of towing. 

2 money paid o the owner of ground ad- 
joining to a river, for towing barges, &c. 
through his ground. 

TOWARD, adj. apt, or inclinable, as a 
toward genius. 
TOWARD, or TOWARDS, prep. 1 in- 
 clining to a place. 
2 drawing near, or approaching. 
3 to, or for. 
TOWARD, adv, to, or in order. 
10 WARDLY, 1 gentle, or good-natured, 

2 Colle, eaſy to be taught, 

TO'WEL, a cloath to wipe hands on, &c. 
TOWER, 1 a place of defence, a ſort of 
battlement either round or ſquare, 

2 a ſpire; 

Holloo TOWER (in Fortification) a round- 
ing mode of the remainder of the briſure, to 
join the courtin to the orillon. 
10 WERING long ſeught (in Cattle) a diſ- 
eaſe that proceeds f:om leanneſs. _ 
TOWN, 1 a ſpace or diviſion of ground 
whereon houſes are built. 

2 the town of London, 

3 the manners of the town, 

A xviman of tte TOWN, a lady of pleaſure, 
an barlot. 
A man of the TOWN, a lewd man, a de- 

baujhee. 1 
TO'WNSHIP, 1 the privileges, or dignities 

belonging to a town corporate. 

2 the extent of a town's juriſdiction, 
TO'WNSMEN, the inhabitants of a town, 
To IOWR, 1 to fly high. 

* 2 to ſour aloft, or uſe ſublime expreſſions, 

3 to aim at high things, 

TO'WRUS, a roe- back. eager ſor copulation, 
TO'WRY, fet with tlowers. | 
To COWZE, 1 to tug, or pull about. 
to card, as wool. 
TOW” "ER, one who makes a great buſtle 
or fir, 
TO'NICA, L. (of m noiſon) a particu- 
lar fort of poiſon uſed by the Iadians to their 
arrows, in order to render wounds made 
wit a them incurable, 


2 a knack, or pretty little thing. 
3 a filly thing, or one of no value. 
4 (in the plural number) dainties to eat. 


To TOY, to play with, to careſs, to _ 
with. 


TO'YLET,. See Toth, 

TO'ZY, ſoft like wool, cotton, e. 

TRA'B AL (of trabalis; L. of trabs a beam) 
of, belonging, or like to a beam, 

TRA'BEATED (of trabeatus, L. of trabea 

a robe) 1 cled in a robe. 

2 (in Architecture) having an entablature, 
1. e. a projecture on the top of a wall, 
= ſupports the timber-work of the 
roo 

TRABS, L. (of rann, Gr. a beam) 1 

beam of an houſe. 

2 a meteor, or impreſſion in the air like a 
beam. 

TRACE, F. t a footſtep, track, or print of 

the feet. 

2 track, ſign, mark, 

To TRACE, x to follow by the footing. 
2 to follow to its ſource, 

TRACES, part of the furniture of draught- 
horſes, &c. 

TRACHEL AGRA, I. (of Traxm®- the 
wind-pipe, and ayga a capture, Cr.) the 
gout 1n the neck, 

TRACHELIUM (of ax, Gr. the 
wind-pipe) the herb throat · wort. 

TRACK (of trace, F.) 1 foot - print, or foot- 

ſtep. 

2 a row, range, or chain, as of mountains. 

3 rut, as of a cart-wheel, &c. 

4 the wake of a ſhip, 

5 tbe rpark remaining of any thing. 

6 an extent, or compals, 

7 a ſpace, as of time, 

8 a treariſe, 

9 the footing of a wild beaſt. 

To TRACK, or to TRACT, 1 to follow 

the footſleps of. 

2 to prolong. 

TRACT (of trans, L. of tracto to handle) 
a diſcourſe, or eſſay. 

TRAC TABLE, 1 eaſily managed, or ordered, 
2 gentle, flexible. 

TRA“ CTATE. Set Trat. 


TRADE, 1 a mechanic art. 


2 profeſſion, or employment. 
3 tools, or inſtruments. 
4 traffic, or commerce, 
5 life, or way of living. 
To TRADE, to merchandize, or traffic, 
TRADER, a dealer, a trafficker, a mer- 
caant, ' 
TRA'DESMAN, 1 a mechanic, 
2 a ſhop- pager, 
TRA'DE-WIND, a wind which at * 
times blows conſtantly one way, of very 


eat ſervi in long voyages. 
great ce 8 VOYaS TRA- 


T R A 

TRADITION (of zraditio, L. of trado to 

tranſmit) 1 the act of delivering a thing 
from one hand to another. 

2 the ſucceſſive delivery of doctrines, opi- 
nions, &c. to poſterity by word of mouth. 

3 (in Theology) thoſe laws, doctrines, &c. 
which have been delivered down to us 
from our fore-fathers without being 
written. 

Apoftolical TRADVTION (with the Romans) 
the unwritten word of God, which de- 
ſcended from the apoſtles to us, through a 

cC.iontinual ſucceſſion of the faithful. 
Ecclgſi aſtical TRADITIONS, are certain 
ſtatutes, ordinances, or regulations concern- 
ing the rites and circumſtances of religion, 
inſtituted ſince the times of the apoſtles, by 

Councils, popes, &c. and that have conti- 
nucd to the preſent time, through a con- 
ſtant obſervance of the church. @ 

Written TRADITION (with the Romans) 
that of which there are ſome traces in the 
ancient fathers and doctors. 

Unwritten TRADITION, is that of which 

no ſigns or footſteps are to be found in any 
of the fathers that are now extant. 


"TRADVTIONAL, or TRADVTIONARY, 


of, or belonging to tradition. 

TRADVTIONIST, one that ſtands for, or 

that follow: tradition. 

TRADDTURES, L. (of trado to deliver up) 
a title given by the primitive chriſtians to 
thoſe who delivered up their bibles in the 
time of perſecution, 

To TRADU CE (of traduco, L. of trans over, 
and duco to draw) 1 to defame, or de- 
tract from. 

2 to accuſe, | 

TRADU'CIANS, thoſe who held that origi- 
nal fin was tranſmitted from the father to 
the child by way of generation, 

TRADU'CTION (of rraductio, L. of traduco 
to turn) x a tranſlating, or turning out 
of one language into another. 

2 a de{aming, or detraction. | 

TRAFFIC, or 'TRA/FFICKING, trading, 

| dealing, buying and ſelling. 

To TRAFFIC (of trafiguer, F.) to trade, 
to buy and ſell, as a merchant, tradeſman, 


&c, | 

TRA'GACANTH (of tragacantha, L. of 
Teaſy ada, G. i. e. goat's thorn) a gum 
from the goat's thorn, commonly called 


r dragon. 
TRAGEDIAN (of Teay»dv;, G. of Tga- 
ſes a goat, and on a ſong, becauſe in 
ancient times the actors of tragedies had 
a goat given them for their reward) 1 an 
actor of tragedies. a 
2 a poet that writes tragedies. 
TRAGE'DIO/GRAPHER (of TeaſuSiz a 
tragedy, and yeapw to write) a writer of 
tragedies. 


TRA'GEDY (of 7gayzdia, G. of vga ſegs a 


| 


TRA 
goat, and on a ſong, becauſe a goat was 
given as a reward to the writer, or actor) 
1 a play repreſenting ſome great misfortune, 
and whoſe end is to ſtrike a terror, and 
excite pity and compaſſion in the ſpecta- 
tors, 
2 A fatal event. 

TRAGE'LAPHUS, L. (of veaſog a goat, 
and eAzp% 2 bart) a beaſt with a beard, 
and ſhaggy hair like a goat, but otherwiſe 
like a ſtag, a ſtonebuclc, a goathart. 

TRA'/GICAL, x of, or belonging to trage- 

dies, 
2 2 great or lofty ſtyle, 

3 ſad, fatal. 

TRA'GI- comedy, a play that is half tragedy, 
and half comedy. 

TRA'GI- comical, partly tragical, and partly 
comical. ; 

TRAGIUM, L. (of Teaſiov, G. of vga ſos 

a goat) 1 a certain ſhrub reſembling ju- 

niper, which in autumn ſmells like a 

goat, | 
2 the herb white dittany. 

TRAJECTVTIOUS (of trajeFitins, L. of 
trajecto, of trans over, and jacio to caft) 
that is carried over ſea, or tranſported at 
the peril of the ſender, | 

TRAJE'CTORY of a comet, planet, &c. 
(in Aſtronomy) the path or orbit it de- 
ſcribes in its motion. 


To TRAIL, 1 to drag along. 


2 to hang on the ground. | 

TRAIN, F, 1 retinue, or attendance. 

2 a long part of a garment that drags on 
the ground. | 

3 a long row, order, &c. 

4 a chain, as of ideas. 

5 the great guns, or artillery belonging to 
an army in the field. 

6 the tail of a hawk, &c. 

7 a line of gun-powder, ſo laid as to con- 
vey the fire to a greater quantity without 
hurting the perſon that fires it, 

2 a trap, or wheedle. | 

9 the number of beats which a watch 

makes in an hour. 

TRAIN-bands, the militia, or armed people 
of a city, country, &c, which ought to 
be trained up in the exerciſe of arms. 

To TRAIN, or to TRAIN p, to teach, or 
inſtruct, 

TRAV TOR (of traitre, F. of traditor, L. 
of trado to give up) 1 a betrayer of his 
country, one falſe to his prince. 

2 one that proves falſe to, or diſcovers 
the ſecrets of another. 

TRAVTOROUS, treacherous, treaſonable. 

TRALA'TVTIOUS. See Tranſlatiticus. 

TRALU'/CENT. See Tranſlucent. 

TRA'MBLING of tin ore (with Tin-miners) 
is the ftirring and waſhing away the filth 
with a ſhovel in a frame of boards. 

fe FE TRAM» 


TA 
TRAMMEL. (of tramail, F.) 1 a fort of net 
for fiſhing or fowling. 
2 a device in a chimney for hanging over 
the fire. 
3 a machine to teach a horſe to amble. 
TRAMMELED (with Horſemen) a horſe 
is ſaid to be ſo, that has blazes, or white 
marks upon the fore and hind feet, on one 
fide, before and behind. 
TRAMONTAINE (of trans over, and montes 
the mountains) a name the Italians give to 
the north wind, becauſe it comes over the 
mountains. 
To TRAMPLE upon, 1 to tread under foot. 
2 to contemn, or not value. 
| to overcome. 
TRANA'TION (of tranatio, L. of trans over, 
and u to ſwim) a ſwimming, or flying over. 
TRANCE, an extacy, or tranſport of mind. 
To TRA/NQUILLIZE (of tranguillo, L. of 
trans and guietus quiet) to make calm, to 


cauſe tranquillity, 
quietneſs, calmneſs, 


"TRANQUPILLITY, 
illneſs. 

To TRANSA/CT (of tranſigo, L. of trans, 
and ago to deal with) 1 to negotiate, or 
diſpatch. 0 
2 to article, treat, or agree. 

 TRANSA'CTION, 1 paſlage, or a thing in 

hand. | 

2 agreement, or convention. | 

3 (in the plural number) experiments. 

TRANSA/CTOR, one; that negotiates, or 
manages an affair, 

TRANSA'LPINE (of tranſalpinus,  L. of 
trans beyond, and Alpes the Alps) that lies, 
or lives on the other fide of the Alps. 

To TRANSCEND (of tranſcends, L. of 
trans over, and ſcando to mount) to ſur- 

paſs, excel, or go beyond. 

TRANSCE/NDANT, ſub. any thing beyond 
conception, or human underſtanding. 

TRANSCENDENCE, excellence. 

TRANSCENDENT, 1 extraordinary, ex- 

cellent. | 

2 (in Logic) ſurpaſſing the predicaments, 

TRANSCENDENTAL, exceeding, going 
beyond, ſurpaſſing. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL curves (in the high- 

er Geometry) are ſuch as cannot be defined 

by algebraical equations, or which, when 
expreſſed by equations, one of their terms 
is a variable, or flowing quantity. 

TRANSCENDENTAL guaztities, 1 (with 

Schoolmen) are particularly applied to 
the continuance of the exiſtence, dura» 
tion, or time of a being, 

2 (with Geometricians) are undeterminate 
quantities, or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed 
or affixed to any conſtant equation. 

TRANSCENDE/NTALS, the moſt univer- 

ſa] conceptions of things. 

To TRANSCO'LATE (of trans, L. over, 

and cle, L. to ſtrain) to ſtrain through, 


TRA 
To. TRANSCRIBE (of tranſeribo, L, of 


. trans over, and ſcribo to write) to copy ou 
or write from another, bn 


] TRANSCRIBER, a copier, or one that 


writes from another. 

TRANSCRIPT, or TRANSCRIPTION, 
the duplicate, or copy of an original. 
To TRANSCUR (of tranſcurro, L. of trans 

over, and curro to run) 1 to run over. 
2 to go or paſs from one place to another. 
3 to touch a thing by the bye. ; 
TRA'NSEAT (a ſchool term) i. e. let it paſs. 
It is uſed when they ſuppoſe a propoſition 
to be true, without granting it. 


| To TRANSFER (of transfero, L. of trans 


over, and fero to carry) 1 to remove 
from one place to another, 
2 to make over, 

TRANSFER (among Dealers in ftocks) a 
conveyance or making over of ſtock from 
the ſeller to the buyer. 

TRANSFIGURA'TION (of eransfiguratio, 
L. of transfiguro to transform) the changing 
of one ſhape or figure into another, 

To TRANSFI'GURE (of transfiguro, L. of 
trans over, and figuro to faſhion) to change 
from one form to another. 

To TRANSEFUX (of transfigo, L. of trans 
beyond, and figo to fix) to run through, 
To TRANSFORATE (of transforo, L. of 
trans and foro to bore) to bore, or make a 

hole through, 

To TRANSFO RM (of transforma, L. of 
trans and forma a ſhape) to change from one 
ſhape to another, 

TRANSFORMA'TION, a metamorphoſis, 
or changing out of one ſhape into another. 

TRANSFORMATION of equations (in Al- 
gebra) is the changing any equation into 
another that is more eaſy, 

TRANSFU'LGID (of transfulgidus, L. of 
trans beyond, and fulgeo to ſhine) ſhining 
through. 

To TRANSFU'SE (of eransfundo, L. of trans 
and funds to pour out) to pour out of one 
veſſel into another. 

TRANSFU'SION, a pouring out of one 
thing into another, 

To TRANSGRE'SS (of tranſgredior, L. of 
trans beyond, and gradior to go) to violate, 
or treſpaſs upon. | 

TRANSGRE'SSION, the violation, 
breaking a law, or ordinance, : 

TRANSIENT (of tranſiens, L. of trans over, 
and ago to drive) tranſitory, quickly paſſing, 

TRANSIT, 1 a pals, or liberty of paſſing. 
2 (with Aſtronemers) is the paſſage of any 

planet juſt by or under any ftar, or the 
moon's paſſing by or covering any other 
plüwKhsanet. 

TRANSITION, 1 a rhetorical figure, con- 

ſiting im paſſing from one ſubject or 
point of diſcourſe to another, 


2 (with Muſicians) is when a greater ww 


or 


T R A 
is broken into a leſſer, to make ſmooth 
the roughneſs of a leap, by a gradual paſ- 
ſage. F | 
TRANSITIVE, an epithet given by Gram- 
marians to ſuch verbs as ſignify an action 
which paſſes from the doer to or upon the 
ſufferer, or the ſubject that receives it. 
TRAINNSITORY (of tranſitorius, L. of tran- 


Alis, of trans over, and ſalio to leap) laſt- | 


ing but a while, paſſing away. 
To TRANSLA'TE (of tranflatum, L. of 
transfero, of tram over, and fero to carry) 
1 to turn, or render out of one language 
; into another. 
2 to transfer, or remove. 
TRANSLA'TION, 1 verſion. 
2 removing, 5 Ss : 
TRANSLATUFTIOUS, 1 of, or belonging 
to a tranſlation, 


TRA 

2 (with Geometricizms). the reduction or 
change of one figure or body into another 
of the ſame area or ſolidity, but of a 
different form, as of a triangle into a 
ſquare, &c. | 

3 (with Chemiſts) the changing the ſub- 
ſtance, quality, or colour of mix'd bo- 
dies z and there are ſeveral kinds or de- 
grees of it, viz, calcination, ſublima- 
tion, ee, putrefation, diſtillation, 
coagulation, and tincture. See each. 

4 (in the higher Geometry) is the con« 
verting a figure into another of the ſame 

| kind and order, the reſpective parts of 

which - riſe to the ſame dimenſions of 

| an equation, admit the ſame tangents, 

N c. 4 

 TRANSMUTA'TION of metals (with Al- 

chymiſts) or the grand operation, as they 


—_— 


2 metaphorical, 
of no value, or account. 


TRANSLUCENT (of tyanſlucenr, L. of trans | 


beyond, and /uceo to ſhine) ſhining through. 
TRANSMARYNE (of tranſmarinus, L. of 

trans beyond, and mare the ſes) that cometh 

from, or is of the parts beyond the ſea. 


TRANSMEABLE (of tranſmeabilis, L. of | 


trans over, and meo to paſs) that may be 
paſſed over, or through. 

To TRANSMVGRATE (of tranſmigro, L. 
of trans and migro to remove) to paſs from 
one place or body to another. ; 

TRANSMIGRA/TION, a removing a habi- 
tation from one place to another, 

TRANSMIGRA/TION of ſon/s, the paſſing 

of ſouls departed out of one body into an- 


* 


other, | 
TRANSMISSION (of tranſmiffio, L. of trans 


over, and mitto to ſend) 1 a paſling, or 
ſending over a paſſage. 

2 (in Optics) is the act of a tranſparent bo- 
dy paſſing over the rays of light through 
its ſubſtance, or ſuftering them to paſs, 

TRANSMLISSIBLE, that is capable of be- 
ing conveyed, , 

To TRANSMUT (of tranſmitto, L. of trans 
over, and mitto to ſend) to convey, ſend, 
deliver, or make over. 

To TRANSMO'GRAPHY, to transform, or 
metamorphoſe. 

TRANSMONTANE (of tranſmontanus, L. 
of trans beyond, and mont a mountain) 
dwelling or growing beyond the mountains. 

TRANSMO'TIO, L., (with Rhetoricians) a 
figure whereby the orator removes the im- 
putation of any thing from himſelf, This 
figure is alſo called by the Latins tranyrus 
and variatio, and by the Greeks metabaſis 
and metaſtaſis. | 

TRANSMU*TABLE, 

changed, 

FRANSMUTA/TION (of cranfnutatio, L. 

of trans, and mute to change) 1 the act 


capable of being 


call it, is the finding the philoſopher's 
ſtone; which, as they tell us, is N 
verſal ſeed of all metals, and is endued 
with that admirable quality, that if any 
metal be melted, or rendered liquid in a. 
crucible, &c, and a little of this admirable 
ſtone, (or poꝛuder of Projedtion, as they. 
term it) be put into the melted metal, it 
will immediately turn it into gold or filver, 
according as it is uſed, ; 
To TRANSMU'TE (of tranſmuto, L. of trans 
and muto to change) to change one matter, 
or ſubſtance, into another. a 5 
TRA! NSOM, a beam going over-thwart. 
TRANSPA'RENCY, thorough brightneſs, . 
the being tranſparent. | 
TRANSPARENT (of tranſparens, L. of 
trans beyond, and pareo to appear) diapha- 
nous, or that one may ſee through. 
TRANSPA/RENT Bodies (in Philoſophy) are 
ſuch whoſe pores are all right, and nearly.” 
perpendicular to the plane of their ſur- 
face, ſo as to let the rays of light paſs 
- freely through. them, without being re- 
fracted; whereas the pores of opacious bo- 
dies are in a crooked, or oblique poſition, 
by which means the beams of light cannot 
paſs freely through them, but are loſt by 
various refrattions, 
To TRANSPIERCE (of traz/percer, F.) to 
iecce through, | 
TRANSPIRA/TION, the inſenſible paſſage 
of excrementitious mattet through the pores 
of rhe ſkin. 


| To TRANSPIRE. (of trans and ſpire to 


breathe) to exhale, or breath? through dhe 
pres of the body, 
TRANSPYRING, 1 breathing through, ex- 
haling in vapouts. | | 
2 Tranipir2tion, : 
To TRAN>PLA'NT (of tran and $'anto to 
be planted) 1 to take up trom one place 
and plant in another. 
2 to remove (as a colony) from once place 


of tragſmitung, or changing. 


{ 


to anotliex. 
} 


TRA \. S- 


TRA 


TRANSPLANTATION, 1 the temoveng 
of plants, trees, or people, from one 
place to another. 

2 (in natural Magic) is the method of 
curing diſeaſes, by transferring them from 
one ſubject to another. . 

To TRA/NSPORT (of tranſporto, L. of trans 
over, and porto to carry) I to carry over 
to another place, 

2 to put one in an extaſy, or beſides one's 
ſelf. » 

TRANSPORT, 1 a rapture, or ſally. 

2 an extaſy, | 
3 a tranſport-ſhip, or ſea-veſſel, to carry 
over ſoldiers, proviſions, warlike-ftores, 


&c. 5 
TRANSPO'RTABLE, chat may be tranſ- 
ported. 
TRANSPORTA'TION, 1 carriage from 
one place to another. 
2 baniſhment of certain criminals. 
To TRANSPO'SE (of tranſpono, L.. of trans 
cover, and pono to put) to put out of its 
proper place, to change, as to order. 
TRANSPOSUTION, a tranſpoſing, or chang- 
ing the order of things. 
TRANSPOSITION of equations (in Algebra) 
is the putting over any quantity, &c. to the 
other fide of the equation, with a contrary 
fign to what it had before. a 
4 6. ＋ d, then by tranſpoſiing or putting 
6 to the other ſide of the equation, it will be 
a d , ora 41020, thena— 20-10. 


TRANSPOSITION (in Muſic) is the writing 


a tune in a different key from that in which 


it was originally eompoſed. 

To TRANSVA'SATE (of tranſvaſo, L. of 
trans, and was a veſſel) to pour out of one 
veſſel into another. 

TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION (of trans and 
fubſlantia a ſubſtance) the ſubverſion or 
change of the ſubſtance of the ſacramental 


bread and wine (according to the notion of 


Roman cathohcs) into the real body and 
blood of Chriſt, | 
TRANSUBSTANTIA'TOR,'one that holds 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
To TRANSU'DE (of trenſudo, L. cf trans 
and ſudo to ſweat) to ſweat through. 
TRANSVERSE (of tranſwerſus, L. of trans 
and verto to turn) a-croſs, over-thwart, 
TRANSVERSE axis, or TRANSVE'RSE 
rameters (in Geometry) is a diameter or 
axis belonging to an ellipſis and hyperbola. 
The line ED is the tranſverſe axis of the 
hyperbola HGE. See fig. 31. And the 
line ED, is the tranſverſe axis of the elhp- 
ſis. See fig. 34. 8 
TRANSUMPTIO, L. (of trans and ſumo to 
aſſume) a ſyllogiſm by eonceſſion or agree- 
ment, uſed by Schoolmen, where a que- 
ſtion propoſed is transferred to another with 
this condition, that the proof of this latter 
ſhall be admitted for a proof of the former. 
1 


Thus: ſuppoſe 


T R A 
TRANSUMPTION (of tranſumpe;s, I. of 
trans and ſumo to ta we — of 


to another. | 
TRANSU'MPTIVE, belonging to a chang. 
ing from one to another, . 
TRANSVOLA'TION (of rranfvolario, I. of 
2 beyond, and wo to fly) a flying be- 
yond, 


1- 'NTERS, a ſort of fiſhermen, See Ri- 


pers... | 
mn, the money ariſing by amerce- 
ments, ox fines impoſed upon — 
keepers. 
TRAP (of trappe, F.] x a fort of gin to 
catch beaſts, &c. 
2 a ſnare, train, 


TRAP-deor, a falling door: | 

To TRAP, 1 to ſet out with trappings. 
2 to catch,. or deceive, 

To TRAPE, to go idly up and down. 


TRAPES, a ſlattern, or flut. 


TRAPE'ZIUM, a quadrilateral or ſquare fi- 
.gure, whoſe four fides and angles are un- 
equal, but two of its ſides are parallel. 
See fig. 48. 

TRAPEZO'ID (of 71;a, G. four, and wits 
a foot) an irregular figure in Geometry, 
that has all its four ſides and angles unequal, 
and no ſides parallel. See fig. 47. 

TRASH, 1 pitiful ſtuff, trumpery. 

2 bad fruit, | 

TRAVA'DO (of trawade, F.) a fort of whirl. 
wind, or a very ſudden ſtorm at fea. 

TRAVA'LLY, or 'TRAVELLY (of reweiller, 
F. to awake) a beat of drum in the morn- 
ing to ſummon the ſoldiers from their beds. 

TRAVE, TRA'VEL, or TRA'VISE (with 
Farriers) a little place to ſhoe unruly horſes 
in. 

TRAVEL (of travail, F.) 1 pains, or la- 

bour. 

1 2 pr one with child. 

TRA'VELS, 1 journey, or voya 
2 a book ut cave. | 9871 

To TRAVEL, 1 to take pains, 

2 to go, or be upon a journey. 

TRA'VELLER, one that journeys, a way - 
faring perſon. 8 

TRA'VELLER's joy, the name of an herb. 

To TRA'VERSE (of traverſer, F.) x to croſa, 

or go crols, 

2 to croſs, or thwatt. 

3 to contradict, or deny ſome part of, 

TRAVERSE, 1 a-croſs, athwart, 

2 (in Navigation) is the variation or altera- 
tion of a ſhip's courſe, upon the ſhifting 
of the wind, &c, | | 

3 (in Horſemanſhip) a horſe is ſaid to tra- 
verſe when he cuts his tread croſs-wile, 
throwing his croupe to one fide, and his 
head to another, 2 

4 (in Carpentry) a piece of wood, or iron, 
8 — to ſtrengtben and 

ity another, 
* SIP” TRAs 


TRE 


TRAVERSE table (in Navigation) a paper | 


vn which the traverſes, or various courſes 
of the ſhip are ſet down, with the points 
of the compaſs, variation, diſtances, alter- 
ation of the wind, &c, ſo as to find her 
true courſe and diſtance, 
TRA/VERSES, 1 croſſes, troubles. 

2 (in Fortification) are lines which return 
back from the ends of the trenches, and 
run almoſt parallel with the place at- 
tack'd, called alſo coudes. : 

TRAVES (of travas, Span.) ſhackles with 
which horſes are tied, to teach them to 
amble, or pace, Rd 

TRA/VESTED (of travefti, F.) diſguiſed, 
or burleſqued. 

TRA/VICE. See Trave. 

TRAULTSMIUS, L. (of vga, G. to 
ſtutter, or ſtammer) a ſtuttering repetition 
of the firſt ſyllable of a word. : 

TRAUMA, G. a wound. 

TRAUMATICA, G. See Pulneraries, 

TRAW'LEY men, thofe who practiſe unlaw- 
ful methods of deſtroying fiſh in the river 

Thames, | 
TRAY, a ſhallow veſſel of wood, uſed by 

butchers, &c. 

TRAY'TOR, See Traitor. 
TREA/CHEROUS, perfidious, unfaithful, 
TREA'/CHERY, perfidiouſneſs. | 

TRE/ACLE (of Sngiaxn, G. of Inguoy a viper) 

I a medicinal compoſition, that, among 
other ingredients, has vipers fleſh in it, 

2 moloſſes. : 

To TREAD, 1 to ſet the foot, or feet on. 

2 to go, to walk. 

3 to ſtamp, or preſs, 

4 to gender, as a cock, | 
 TREA'DLES, 1 the dung, or ordure of ſheep. 

2 that part of the weaver's loom which 
they move with their feet. 

TREASON (of trabiſon, F.) 1 treachery, 

or perfidiouſneſs. | 

2 high offence, or crime. | 
High TREA/SON, an offence againſt the ſe- 

curity of the king or commonwealth, 
Petty TREA/SON, is the crime of a wife's 

killing her huſband, a ſervant his maſter, 

a prieſt his biſhop, &c. | 
TREA/SONABLE, traiterous, treacherous, 

perfidious, 

TREASURE (of rreſor, F.) 1 a heap of 

riehes, 

2 any thing of great value and excellence. 
To TREA'SURE up, to heap up riches. 
TREA/'SURER, an officer that keeps the 

money of a prince, ftate, corporation, &c. 
Lord bigh TREASURER (of England) is the 

third great officer of the crown; he receives 

the office by the delivery of a white aff ; 
he has the charge and management of all 
the king's money, &c. in the exchequer 
alſo the check of all cfficers employed in 


— — 


TRE 


collecting impoſts, tributes, or any other 
revenues belonging to the crown, 

TREA'SURER of the king*s heuſhold, an of 
ficer who, in the abſence of the lord ſtew- 
ard, has power, with the comptroller and 
other officers of the green«cloth, &c. to 
determine felonies, and other crimes com- 
—_ within the verge of the king's pa- 
ace. 

TREASURER of rhe navy, an officer who 
receives money out cf the exchequer, by a 
wartant from the lord high treaſurer, &c. 
and pays all the charges of the navy, by a 
warrant from the principal officer of the 
navy. 

TREA/SURERSHIP, the office, or dignity 
of a treaſurer, 

TREA'SURY, the treaſurer's office, or place 
where the public money is depoſited, 

Lords of the TREA/SURY, certain perſons 


of honour, appointed as commiſſioners to 


execute the office of treaſurer of England, 
when it is not committed to a fingle perſon, 
TREAT, a feaſt, or entertainment. 
To TREAT, 1 to entertain, or give a feaſt 
to, 
2 to uſe, or deal with. 
3 to diſcourſe, or reaſon. 
4 to negociate. 
TREA'TABLE, tractable, reaſonable. 
TREA'TISE (of trafatus, L. of tracto to 
handle) a difcourſe upon ſome particular 
ſubject. 
TREATMENT (of traitement, F.) uſage. 
TREATY (of traite, F.) an argument, co- 
venant, or convention. 
TREBBLE, or TREBLE (of triplex, L, 
of tres three, and plico to fold) threefold, 
TRE'BLE, ſub. the higheſt or laſt part in 
muſical proportion. 

TREDLES. Set Treadlcs, 

TREE, 1 a plant with a lingle, woody, pere 

ennial ftalk, or trunk. 

2 2 long and thick piece of timber, 

TREE of conſanguinity, a figute drawn in 
form of a tree, containing the genealogy of 
a perſon, &c. | 

TREE'FOIL (of trifollum, L. of tres three, 
and Helium a leaf) the herb three-leaved 


graſs, 
'TREEKS of a cart, the iron hoops about the 


naves, 

TREENELS, or TRE'NELS, long wooden 
pins with which the planks cf a ſhip are 
faſtened to the timbers, 

TRELLIS (of treiiles, F.) 1 a lattice, or 

rade. 
2 0 grated wooden frame to faſten wall- 
trees tO, 
3 a ſort of ſtiff linen cloth. 


TRELLISED, latticed, grated with wood. 


To TRE'MBLE (of trembler, F.) 1 to quaké, 
or ſkirer, 
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2 to fear, or be afraid of. 

TREMEBUND (of temebundus, L. of tremo 
to tremble, and abundanter greatly) fear- 
ful, that trembleth much. 

TREMELLA, or TREMENTA (of tremo, 
L. to tremble) the hopper of a mill, from 
whence the corn falls into the grinding- 
ſtones. : | 

 TREME'/NDOUS (of tremendus, L. of tremo 
to tremble) that is much to be feared, or 
dreaded. h | 

TRE'MOR, L. a trembling, quacking, or 
ſhaking. 

TREMULOUS (of tremulus, I.. of tremo 
to ſhake) trembling, quacking, ſhaking, 
twinkling, moving to and fro. 

TREN, an inſtrument ſomewhat like an eel- 
ſpear, wherewith mariners ſtrike and kill 
fiſh at ſea. 

TRENCH (of tranchee, F.) 1 a ditch, or 
drain made in the earth, to drain the 
water off a meadow, &. 

2 a large ditch made round a fortified town, 
3 à line to defend an army. 

To TRENCH, 1 to cut a trench, or drain. 
2 to fence with trenches, 

TRENCHER (of trancbeir, F .) an utenſil 
of wood for eating meat on. 

' TRENCHER-mar, a belly friend, or hearty 
eater. 

TRENCHES (in the Military Art) are a 
way hollowed in the earth in the form of a 
foſs, having a parapet towards the place 
befieged, called lincs of approach, or lines 
of attack; or a work raiſed with faſcines, 
gabions, wool-packs, &c. which can cover 

the men from the fire of the beſieged. 

To open the TRE NCH ES, is to begin to dig 
or work upon the lines of approach. 

To carry on the TRE/NCHES, is to advance 
them, or bring them near the place. 


TRENDEL, or TRE'NDLE, 1 a ſort of 


weight, or poſt in a mill, 
2 a veſſel called a keever. 


TRENTAL, a Romiſh office for the dead, 


that continues thirty days, or conſiſts. of 
thirty maſſes. | 
TREPAN, F. 1 an inſtrument wherewith 
ſurgeons open a broken ſkull, 
2, 2 ſharper, a cheat. 
lo TREPANN, 1 to apen a frafture in a 
broken ſkull and take out broken pieces 
of bones, and clotted blood. 
2 to catch in a trap, to decoy. 
to bring into a premunire. 
IRE PID (of trepidas, L. of ren to turn) 
fearſol, trembling for fear. 
TREPIDA'TION, a trembling. 
TREPPDITY, fearfuineſs. 
*I RE'SPASS, an oftence, or crime. 
To TRE'SPASS, to offend, or tran{greſs, 
TU RESPASSER, an offender, 
PRE!SSEL, cr TRE!STLE (of ereteau, F.) 
3 a flame, or ſupport for a table, 


* 


| 


T RI 
2 a three-legged ſtool. 5 

TRE'SSES, F. locks of hair hanging down 
looſely. 

TRET, an allowance made by merchants to 
retail dealers, for the waſte or refuſe of 
ſome commodities, being four pound in 
every hundred, 

TRE/VET, or TRIVET (of tripus, L. of 
tres three, and pes a foot) an iron thing 
with three feet, to ſet a ſkillet or pot upon 
over the fire. 

TREY (of trois, F. or tres, L. three) the 
three at dice, or cards. 

TRT'A, It. (in Muſic) a name given to the 
three parts of muſic, either for voices or 
inſtruments, | | 

TRI'A prima, L. (with Chemiſts) the three 
hypoſtatical , principles, viz. falt, ſulphur, 
and mercury; of which three, they ſay, 
all mixed bodies are primarily made, and 
into which they may be reſolved by means 
of fire, : ? 

TRYAL, 1 effay, or experiment. 

2 endeavour, or effort, 

3 temptation. | 

4 en examination of cauſes criminal, or 
civil, before a judge. - 

TRIA/NGLE (of triangulum, L. of tres 
three, and angulus an angle, or cotner) a 
figure that has three angles and as many 
ſides, and is either plain or ſphetical. 

Plain TRIA\NGLE, is one that is contained 
under three right-lines, as A BC. 8 
. e | 

Spherical TRIANGLE, is one that is con- 

tained under three arches of a great circle of 
the ſphere, as ACD, See Fig. 11, 

TRIA/NGULAR, after the form of a tti- 
angle, | 

TRIA'NGULAR compaſs, an inſtrument 
having three legs, or feet, to take off any 
triangle at once, 

TRIA'NGULAR guadrant, is a ſector with 
a looſe piece to make it an equilateral tri- 
angle, which has the calendar graduated on 
it with the ſun's place, declination, &c. 
uſed in ſurveying, dialling &c. 

TRIA'RIANS, or TRIA/RII (of 7riarir, 
L.) the ſtout Roman ſoldiers placed in the 
rear, who were to aſſiſt in time of dan- 


ger. 
TRIBE (of tribus, L. a ward) 1 a kindred, 


or company of people that dwell together 
in the ſame ward, or liberty. | 
2 a race, or family. 
3 a ſort, or ſpecies, 

TRVBLET, a goldſmith's tool. : 
TRIBRACHUS, or TRDBRACHYS, Gr. 
a foot in Greek and Latin verſe, confifting 

of three ſhort ſyllables, as Legeret. 
TRIBULA'TION, a ſcripture word uſed 
for trouble, or affliction. 


TRIBULUS, L. (of Tg», Gr, to bruiſe) 


a thiſtle, or bramble, : 
TRI- 


TRI 
| TRUBUNE, a chief officer, among the 
Romans, ſet over the three orders of the 


people. 
TRVUBUNESHIP, the office or dignity of a 
tribune. CES | 


TRVBUTARY, that pays tribute. 
TRIBUTE, (of tributum, L. of tribuo to 
give) 1 what a prince or ſtate pays to 
another, as a token of dependence. 
2 a tax. E 

TRICE, a moment of time, 5 

TRICENNIAL (of tricennalis, L. of triceni 
thirty, and annus a year) of, or belonging 
to the term of thirty years. 

TRICHIASIS, or TRICHO'SIS, Gr, (of 
Sect an hair) 1 a growing of much hair. 

2 a fault in the eye-lids, where there is a 
double row of hairs. 

3 a hairy urine, cauſed by phlegmatic hu- 
moues, ſo that hairs ſeem to ſwim in it. 

TRICHOMAMNES, L. (of 3g:# an hair, and 
(421104444, Gr, to be mad) the herb called 
maiden- hair, 

TRICHORON, Gr. (of vge:; three, and yweg 
a room) a building with three lodgings, or 
ſtories, 

TRICK, 1 a device, or way to bring a thing 
about. 

2 alight of hand. 

3 a fetch, a wile, a reach. 
4 action, or proceeding. 

5 malice, or abuſe, 

6 alift at cards, 

To TRICK, 1 to put a trick upon, to bubble, 
or cheat, 

To TRICK 2p, to deck, trim, or ſet off. 

TRICKER. See Trigger. 

To TRICKLE, to run down in drops, as 
tears from the eyes, &c. | 
'TRICORNI'GEROUS (of tricorniger, L. of 
tres three, cornu a horn, and gero to bear, 

or carry) bearing, or having three horns. 

TRICO/RPOROUS (of zricerpor, L. of tres 
three, and corpas a body) that hath three 
bodies. 

TRIDE (with Horſemen) ſhort and ſwift, 

TRIDE-pace, is a going of ſhort and thick 
motions, though united and eaſy. 

TRI E- career, a faſt gallop that has its mo- 
tions hort and nimble. 

To work TRIDE (in Horſemanſhip) is to 
make the horſe's time with his haunches 
ſhort and ready, 

TRVUDENT (of tridens, L. of tres three, and 
dens a tooth) 1 the trec-forked mace, 
which the poets feign that Neptune, the 
fabulous god of the ſea bears. 

2 any inſtrument that has three tangs, or 
prongs. 


3 (in Mathematics) that kind of parabola, | 
by which Des Cartes conſtructed equa- 


tions of fix dimenſions, This figure hath 
four infinite legs, two of which are hy- 
perbulical, tending contrary ways, but 


TRI 
placed about an aſymptote; and the o- 
ther two are parabolical and converging, 
and which with the firſt two fm the 
figure of the trident. 
TRIDEN'TI'FEROUS (of 2ridentifer, L. of 
tridens a trident, and fero to bear) that bears 
a trident, 
TRVDUAN (of triduanus, L. of tres three, 
and dies a day) of three days continuance. 
TRIE/NNIAL (of Hieunis, L. of ires three, 
and annus a year) of three years, 

TRIER, one that tries or proves, 

TRIETE'RICA, Gr. (of Tg; three, and 
£729 a year) certain feaſts of Bacchus ob- 
ſerved every third year, 

To TRIFA'LLOW, to plough land the third 
time for the ſame crop. 


| TRVFEROUS (of i., L. of tres three, 


or thrice, and Ae to bear) that bears fruit 
thrice a year, 
TRI FLE, 1 a thing of little or qo value. 
2 a toy, or child's play-thing, 
To TRI FLE, 1 to toy. 
2 to amuſe. | 
TRIFOLIATED leaf (of tres three, and o- 
lium a leaf, L.) a kind of digitated leaf, con- 


fiſting of three fingers, as in clover-graſs, 


Ec. 

TRIFOLIUM, L. (of tres three, and Fim 
a leaf) three - leaved graſs. 

TRI FORM (of triformis, L. of tres three, 
and forma a ſhape) that hath three forms, 
ſhapes, or faſhions, 

TRIFU'RCATED (of trifurcatus, L. of tres 
three, and furca a fork) three forked. 

To TRIG, 1 to Kid, or take up, as a 

wheel, 

2 to make a mark for a perſon to ſtand on, 
at nine- pins, &c. 

3 to ſet one's foot at the trigger at nine- 
pins, bowls, &c. 

TRIUGAMY (of Te:yapm, Gr, of ge. 
three, and ya;49- marriage) the having 
three huſbands, or wives at the fame 
time, 

TRIGGER, 1 a piece of iron that pull: 

away the ſpring of a gun-lock, _ 

2 an iron to trig a wheel with. 

3 a mark to let one's foot on, at nine- pins, 
&C. 

TRYGLYPH (of T2432vpO0-, Gr. of T$::; 
three, and un ſculpture) 1 a hol- 
low carving like three furrows, or gut- 
ters. 


2 (in Architecture) a member of the frize 


of the Doric order, ſet ditectly over every 
pillar, and in certain ſpaces ia the inter- 
colummations, 

TRUGON (of 7:4321D+, Gr. of resis three, 
and ywyi an angle) a figme conſiſting of 
three angles, a triangle, 

TRIGO/NAL, triangular. . 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL, of, or*Lelovging 
to trigonometry. | | 
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TRIGONO'METRY (of Te:yw@ a tri- 
angle, and Aer, Gr, to meaſure) the 
art of meaſuring triangles, 

Plain TRIGONO/METRY, is that which 
treats of the menſuration of plain triangles, 
or ſuch 2s are compoſed of right lines. 

Spherical! TRIGONO'METRY, is that 
which treats of the menſuration of ſphe- 
rical triangles, or ſuch as are compoſed of 
three great circles of the ſphere, _ 

TRILA'TERAL (of tres three, and latus a 
fide, L.) having three ſides. 

TRILL (in Muſic) a ſhaking of the voice, 
&c, | 

To TRILL, 1 to quaver, or ſhake, 

2 to trickle, or deſcend in drops, 

TRILLE/TTO, It. (in Muſic) a ſhort, or 
little trill. | 

TRILU'MINAR, or TRILU/MINOUS (of 
triluminaris, L.. of tres three, and /uminare 
a light) having three lights. 

TRIM, adj. x neat in cloaths, ſpruce, 

2 neat, fine, handſome, 

TRIM, ſub. 1 that manner of ballaſting a 
ſhip which moſt. conduceth to her ſail- 
ing. 

2 ſorry dreſs. | 

To TRIM, 1 to furniſh, or ſet off, 

2 to ſhave the beard, 

3 to ſet a boat, or ſhip, ſo even on both 
ſides that ſhe does not ſwag one way more 
than the other. 

4 to carry it fair between two parties, 

5 to dreſs, adjuſt, or poliſh. 

6 to mend, or furbiſh, | 

7 to cut off the ſuperfluous branches, 

TRIMACRUS, L. (of Teuaxe©-, Gr. 
of Tg: three, and puuugog long) a foot in 
verſe conſiſting of three long ſyllables. 

TRVMENS (in Architecture) pieces of tim- 
ber framed at right angles with the joints 
againſt the wall, for chimneys, and well- 
holes for ſtairs. 

TRIUNCUMS, trinkets, or baubles. | 

TRINE (of trum, L. of tres three) of, or 

belonęing to three. 

TRINE aſfe# (in Aſtronomy) the diſtance 
of four ſigns; it is repreſented by the cha- 
racter A. f 

TRINE dime»fion (in Geometty) length, 
breadth, and thickneſs, 

TR.NGLE, F. 1 a bgd-curtain, 

2 a lath that reaches from one bed--poſt to 
another. : 

2 (in Architecture) a ſmall member fixed 
exactly upon every triglyph, under the 
plar-band of the architrave, from whenc2 
hang down the perdant-drops in the Do- 

ric order ; it is called alſo a riglet, liſtel, 
Kc. 

'TRINITARTANS, 1 an order of monks, 
who hold thet all churches ought to be 
<rcaicd to the Holy Trinity, 


TRI 
2 a name given by the Socinians to thoſs 
that believed the myſtery of the Tri- 
nity. 
3 a ſort of heretics maintaining ſome errors 
relating to the Trinity, 
TRINITY (of trintas, L. of tres three 
x one only God in three perſons, . 
2 the herb heart's- eaſe. 
TRINITY houſe, a ſort of college at Dept- 
ford, belonging to a company, or corpora- 
tion of ancient maſters of ſhips, &c. who 
have a power, by the king's charter, to 
take cognizance of all thoſe who deſtroy 
ſea- marks; and alſo to correct the faults of 
ſailors, &c. and to take care of ſeveral o- 
ther matters belonging to navigation; alſo 
to examine young officers, &c. 
TRINITY Sunday, the firſt Sunday after 
Whitſunday, 
TRILNKET, a toy, a play-thing, a gew- 


gaw. | 

TRINOꝶ CTIAL (of trinoctialis, L. of tres 
three, and nox the night) of, or belonging 
to the ſpace of three nights. 

TRINOMIAL (of rh⁰ννι e, Gr. of ve; 
three, 2nd ov2ve a name) that which hath 
three names, or denominations, 

TRIO, It. (in Muſic) a muſical compoſition 
in three parts. 

TRIO'NES, L. (in Aftronomy) a conſtella- 
tion of ſeven ſtats, called Charles's wain. 

TRIP, t a ſtumble, or falſe ſtep, 

2 a fall. 
3 a little journcy, 
4 a herd of goats. 

To TRIP, 1 to ſtumble. | . 
2 to go faſt, and by little or ſhort ſteps. 

3 to faulter with the tongue, 
4 to throw down, 

TRIPA'RTIENT (of tripartiens, L. of tres 
three, and partior to divide) dividing into 
three parts, without leaving any remainder. 

TRIbPARTT TE, divided into three parts, or 
made or done by three parties. | 

TRIPARTITION, a dividing into three 
parts, or taking the third part of any 
thing. 

TRIPE, F. the intrails of an ox cleanſed and 
parboiled, fit for eating, 

TRUPERY, a tripe market. 

TRIPE DAL. (of tripedalis, L. of tres three, 
and pes a foot) of three feet in length. 

TRI/PETALO'DES, L. (of Teas three, t- 
71ky, Gr. a leaf) that is deeply cut into 
three parts, which ſeem to be three diſtinct 
leaves, but are all joined at the bottom. 

TRIPE'TALOUS (of Te three, and s- 
TYyAcy, Gr, a leaf) compoſed of three 


leaves, 


| TRUPHTHONG (of triphthongus, * L. of 


rep, Gr, of Tex three, and pw- 
vreig a vowel) the joining together of three 
vowels, as eau, iea, &c. 
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<IFRIPHY'LLON, Gr. (of gels three, and 


vAXov a leaf) the herb trifoil, or three- 

5 1 graſs. 

TRIPHY'LLOS, Gr. (of Teeic three, and 
puh a leaf) whoſe leaf conſiſts of three 

arts. 

TRIPLE, three-fold, 

To TRIPLE (of triplico, L. of tres three, 
and plico to fold) to make three-fold, or 
three times the ſame. 

The TRIVPLE-coloured bow, the rainbow. 
Mihon, 

TRIPLE tree, the gallows. 

TRVPLICATE, tripled. 

TRVPLICATE ratio (in Mathematics) is the 
reaſon or ratio that cubes bear to each 
other, 

TRIPLICA'TION, mak ing three fold. 

TRIPLICITY (of licitas, L. of tres 
three, and plico to fold) the quantity that 
is three-fold, 

TRIPOD (of rise, Gr. of Tg:; three, 
and rg a foot) a three- footed ſtool, on 
which the prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphos 
uſed to fit, when ſhe gave forth her oracles. 

TRFPOLA, It. (in Muſic) one of the kinds 
of time, or movement, generally called 
triple-time, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts, Ee 

TRI'POLY (of ter thrice, and polio, L. to 

liſh) x a tone finely powdered, uſed 
in poliſhing. 
2 the herb turbith, or blue camomile. 

TRIPOS (at Cambridge) the ſame as terræ- 
filius at Oxford. 

TRIPPING, 1 walking nimbly, or lightly 

upon the toes. 
2 ſtumbling, or making a falſe ſtep. 
3 faultering with the tongue. 
TRIPTOTE 3 (of Tgemlwrov, Gr, of gglg 


three caſes, 

TR/QUE'TRA, L. a triangle, or three- 
cornered figure, 

TRIRE/ME (of triremis, L. of tres three, 
and remus an oar) a galley with three oars 
on each ſide, or bank, or rather with 
three banks of oars, one above another. 

TRISACRAMENTA'LES (o tres three, and 
ſacramentum, L. a ſacrament) thoſe that 
admit of three ſacraments in the Chriſtian 
religion and no more. 

TRISAGIUM, L. (of rear, Gr. of reps 
thrice, and a1» holy) a particular hymn 
uſed in the Greek church, wherein the 
word & yi@-, or holy, is thrice repeated. 

TRISA'GO, L. (of tres three, and ago to 
drive) the herb germander. 

TRISE/CTION (of ter thrice, and ſeco, L. 
to cut) a dividingy or cutting a thing into 
three parts, 

TRISMUS, or TRI'G MUS, L. (of gig, G. 


to crack) the grinding of the teeth, or the 


convulñon of the muſcles of the temples, 


— 


- 


TRE Ext! 
which cauſes an involuntary gnaſhing of the 
teeth, | 


thrice, and raw to draw) drawn or pulled 
with three pullies. 

TRISPE'RMOS, Gr. (of Te:i three, and 
cri feed) which bears three ſeeds. 

TRISTVSONOUS (of ?zriſtiſonus, L. of 
triſte ſorrawfully) and ſono to ſound) ſound- 
ing ſorrowfully. 

TRISVLLABICAL, of, or belonging to a 
triſyllable, 


Teeig three, and cvnnaBO- a ſyllable) a 
word conſiſting of three ſyllables. 

TRITE (of tritus, L. of tero to rub) x worn 
much with uſing, thread-bare, 

2 very common. 3 

TRITHEITES (of ge: three, and Ocog 
_ „ Gr.) heretics holding three diſtinct 

ods, 

TRITON, Gr. 1 the fon of Neptune and 
Amphitrite, according to the poets z 
they tell us, that his fore-feet are like 
thoſe of an horſe, his tail is forked in 
a lunar form, but his buſt is of a man, 
his lower parts of a fiſh, 

2 a weather- cock. 

TRITONE (of tres three, and tonus, L. a 
tone) a falſe concord, conſiſting of three 
tones, or a greater third and a greater 
tone. 

TRITURA/TION (of erituro, L. to pound) 
1 a pulverizing, or pounding in a mortar. 

2 (with Phyſicians) the action of the ſto- 
mach upon the food. 

TRIVIAL (of trivialis, L. of tres three, 
and vid a way) common, ordinary, trifling, 


or vulgar. 


| TRIUMPH (of triumpbus, L. of Igiapufog, 
three, lama a caſe) a noun having but | 


Gr. a ſolemn pomp) 1 a ſolemn ſhew 
among the ancient Romans, at the re= 


. turn of a general from noted victories, 


2 a victory. | 
To TRIUMPH, 1 to make a ſolemn and 

pompous entry. 

2 to vanquiſh, or overcome. 

3 to pride, or hug one's ſelf. 
TRIU'MPHAL, of, or belonging to a tri- 
umph. | 
TRIU'MPHANT, 1 triumphal, or belong- 

ing to a triumph. 

2 that triumphs viQorious, 

TRIU'MPHER, he that triumphs. 

TRIU'MPHING, 1 making a triumphant 
procefſion, 

2 glorying, 

TRIU'MVIR, one of the three magiſtrates 

that governed Rome in chief, who were 

called triumviri. 

TRIUMVIRATE, the government of old 

Rome by the triumviri. 

TRIU/NE (g. d. tres in uno, L. 1. e. three 


in one) an epithet applied by ſome to God, 
to 
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to Genify che unity of the Codhead in a 
trinity of perſons. 

To TROAT (with Hunters) to cry as a buck 
does at rutting time. 

TROCHAR (in Surgery) a pipe made of 

metal, with a ſharp-pointed end, uſed in 
tapping dropſical perſons. 

TROCHMWIC, a kind of verſe conſiſting of 
trochees. 

TROCHEE (of rox aπ, G. of rA to 
run) a foot in Greek and Latin verſe, which 
conſiſts of two ſyllables, the one long, and 
the other ſhort. 

TROCHILTCE, G. (of Teox:Mov, G. of Tgo- 
x2; a wheel) the art of wheel-work, or a 
mathemarical ſcience which demonſtrates 
the prope: ties of all circular motions. 

TRO'CHILUS, L. or TRO CHILE (of Tg0- 
xe, Of vg, G. of vo a wheel) 
that hollow ring, or cavity, that runs round 
a column next to the tore, commonly cal- 
led the caſema!e, and oftentimes the ſcotia, 
on account of its ſhady dark appearance. 

TRO'CHINGS (with 0 the ſmall 
branches on the top ef a deer's head, 

TRO'CHITAE, L. a kind of figured foſſil 
tones, reſembling plants, vulgarly called 
St, Cuthbert's beard, 

TROCHLEA, L. (of Teexw to run round) 
one of the ſix mechanical powers, com- 
monly called a pulley. 

TROCHO'LICS (of TE0X9%z G. a wheel) See 
Trochilice. | | 

- TRO'CHUS, L. (of Tg2y2;, G. of vg to 

run round) 1 a wheel. 
2 a round jump of any thing. 

To TROLL about, to ramble up and down 
in a ſluttiſh or careleſs drels. 

TROLL. adam, a ſort of game, otherwiſe 
called pigeon holes. 

TRO'LLING, fiſhing for pikes with a rod 
whoſe line runs on a reel. 

TRO!/LLOP, a ſlattern, a woman careleſs in 
dreſs. 

TRO'MA, G. a wound proceeding from any 
outward cauſe, 

TROMOE'STS, or TRO'MOS, G. (of Tg- 
(4: to tremble) a trembling, or depriva- 
tion of the voluntary motion of the ſenſes, 

TRO'NAGE (of en, old Eng. a beam to 
weigh with) x a cuſtom, or toll, taken 
for weighing wool. 

2 the act of weighing wcol in a public 
market, 


TRONA'TOR, an officer in the city of Lon- | 
j 


don, whoſe buſineſs it is to weigh wool, 
J ROOp (of troupe, F.) 1 a multitude of 

people. ü 

2 a company of Horſe, 

43 {in the plural number) forces, or armies, 

4 {in the art of war) is the ſecond beat of 

the drum, when the foot ſoldiczs are to 
Nach. 


T R O 


Independent TROOP, a troop that is not im- 


bodied into, or joined to any regiment. 

To TROOP rogether, to aſſemble, or get to- 
gether. : 

TROOYPER, a horſe ſoldier, 

TROPE (of Tgorw;, G. of reed to tury) a 
term of rhetoric, ſignifying the turning of 
a word from its proper ſenſe. 

TRO PH (of tropheum, L. of orale, G. 
of ge to turn) 1 a glorious monu- 
ment of a victory ſet up in the place 
where the enemy was vanquiſhed, 

2 (in Architecture) an ornament repreſent- 
ing the trunk of a tree, charged or en- 
compaſſed all about with arms or mili- 
2 weapons, both offenſive and defen - 
ive. 

TRO'PHY-money, a duty paid annually by 
houſe-keepers, or their landlords, for the 
drums, colours, &c. of the companies or 
regiments of militia, 

TROY/PICAL, of, or belonging to the tropics, 


TRO PICS (of Tg27;x0:;, G. of 7gafrw to turn) 


two leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to 
the equator, at twenty three degrees thirty 
minutes from it; that towards the north 
is called the tropic of Cancer, being the 
ſun's north boundary, as, um; and that 
towards the ſouth, the tropic of Capricorn, 
2 the ſun's ſouth boundary, as & {, See 
g. 6. 

TRO'PISTS, ſuch as explain the ſcripture al- 
together by tropes and figures. : 

TROPOLU/GICAL, of, or belonging to 
tropology. 

TROPC/LOGY (of Teronoſia, G. of xge- 
T9; a trope, and Xoſog a ſpeech) figurative, 
or moral diſcourſe, 

TROT, F. a horle's going between pace and 
gallop. 

An old TROT, an old decrepit woman, 

TROTH, faith, 

TRO'TTER (of trotteux, F.) 1 a trotting 

horſe, 
2 a ſheep's foot, 

TROUBLE, F. 1 pains, inconveniency. 

2 misfortune, croſs accident, miſery, af- 
fliction, ſorrow. | 

3 inconveniency, danger, premunire. 

4 confuſion, or diſturbance, 

5 vexation, or anxiety, | 

To TTROU'BLE (of rroubler, F.) x to make 

a liquor thick and muddy, 

2 to be troubleſome, to importune. 

3 to diſorder, or cauſe confuſion, 

4 to diſturb, or interrupt. 

5 to vex, to diſquiet, to afflit, 

6 to bring into trouble, to find buſineſs, 

7 to cauſe pain, to torment, 

TROU'/BLER, one that cauſes trouble. 

TROU'BLESOME, 1 that cauſes trouble: 
2 dangerous, or difficult, 

3 full of uouble. 
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TROUch, a hollow wooden vel I" ＋ UGO, a tray, or r hod, to carry ehortar in* 


vers uſes. 


To TROUNCE, 1 to ſue at law, to -punith | 
: TRUELLISA/TION, or TRULLIZ ATION. 


ſeverely. 
2 to abuſe. N 
to bubble, or cheat. 


TROUSSEQUE'/VE, F. (with Horſemen) a C 


large caſe of leather, as long as the dock 
of a horſe's tail, which ſerves as a cover- 
ing to the tails.of leaping horſes, 

TROUSSIQUIN, F. (with Horſemen) a 
piece of wood cut arch-wiſe, and raiſed 
above the hinder bow of a great ſaddle, 
which ſerves to keep the bolſters right, 

TROUT, a delicate fiſh. 

TROWIEL (of truelle, F.) a wien eher O 
tool, 

TROY -veight, a weight of 12 ounces to the 

und, 

TRUANT, or TRUAND (of truand, F.) 
1 a vagibond, or common beggar. | 4 

2 an idle fellow. | 
: a boy that plays the rogue inſtead of go- - 
ing to ſchool. 

TRUB, or TRUB-7a:!, a little ſquat woman. 

TRUCE, a ceſſation of arms, 

TRUCHMAN d trucheman, F.) an inter- 

preter, a linguiſt. 

TRUCIDATION (of trucidatio, L. of trucido 
to murder) a flaughter, carnage, or but- 
chery. 

TRUCK (of tro, F. ) x exchange, or bar- 


tering, 
2 a round piece of wood on the top of a 
flag-ſtaff, &c, 


To TRUCK, to- barter, to chop, to change. 

To TRUICKLE, to buckle to, to ſubmit. 

TRUCKLE-bed, a low bed with wheels, to 
run under ancther bed, 

TRUCKS. (of trucca, It. of eee, G. a 
wheel) round pieces of wood lilce whee's 
fixed on the axle- trees of carriages, to 
move the ordnance at ſea. 

2 ao Italian game, a kind of billiards. 

TRU'CULENT. (of truculentus, L. of trux 
cruel) x cruel, fierce, ſavage, barbarous. 

2 clowniſh, raftic, 11]- bred, 

To TRUDGE, x to toil, or moil. 
2 to walk on foot, 

TRUE, 1 ſure, certain. 

2 night, that is as it ſhould be, genuine, 
3 perfect, fincere, real, 
4 faithful, truſty, 
5 fir, convenient, proper, 
4 exact. 
7 gocd, proper. 

TRUE- lde, the name of an herb, 

TRUE place of a planet (in Aſtronomy) the 
place in the heavens pointed out by a right 
line drawn from the centre of the earth 
through the centre of the object, which is 
often different from the apparent place. 

TRU'FFLE (of truffe, F.) an exquiſite root, 


!;wething like a potatoe, 
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TRULL (of ulla, It.) A harlot, or one s 
follows the cam i 


(of trulliſatio, L. of trulilſſa to plaiſter) , 
1 plaiſtering, or laying on of mortar with 


2 the hatches made on the layers of mor= 
tar, to retain the lining of the firie, 
TRULY, 1 in truth, ſincerely, 
2 as it ought to be. . ö 
TRUMP, 1 the card that 18 turned vp WE 


certain games, = 


2 a trumpet, a 5 8 

3 the trunk of an elephant. | 

4 (in the plural number) ſhifts, or - 1 
mities. 


To TRUMP, 1 to take with a trump, at : 


cards, 


2 to cry up. 
3 3 to forge, or counterfeit, 
TRU'/MPERY, traſh, old pitiful ſtuff. 


TRUMPET (of trompette, F.) a warlike mu- 


ſical inſtrument. 

TRUMPET. marine, a muſical inſtrument 
with one ſtring, which being ſtruck with a 
hair- bow ſounds like a trumpet, 

Speaking TRUMPET, a fort of large trum- 
pet uſed at ſea to ſpeale through, becauſe it 
greatly magnifies the ſound, 

To TRUMPET, 1 to blow a trumpet, 

2 to divulge, or publiſh, 
TRU'MPETER, one who ſounds a trumpet. 
To TRUNCAT E (of trunco, L. of truncus 
a ſtump) to cut ſhorter, to maim, to cut off, 
TRU'NCHEON (of 7rongon, F. of truncus, 
L. a ſtump) a ſhort club, 
TRUNCHEONS (with Farriers) ſhort thick 
worms, that breed in the maws of horſes, 
which in time will eat their way — 
if not deſtroyed. 
TRUNCUS, L. (of Te:yvs;, G. a ſtump) 
I a ſtump, ſtock, or body of a tree with- 
out the boughs. 

2 a body without a head. 

3 (with Architects) part of the pedeſtal of 
a pillar, 

To TRU'/NDLE (of trondeler, F.) to roll a- 
long. 

TRUNDLE, a carriage with low wheels to 
draw heavy burdens, 

TRUNDLE-fþt, a ſort of iron ſhot about 
17 inches long, ſharp-pointed at both ends, 
with a round bowl of lead caſt upon it, at 
an hand's breadth from each end. 

TRUNDLE-tail, a woman that runs friſke 
ing up and down with a draggled tail, 

TRUNK (of truncus, L. of T:ryv5;, G. a 

— 1 a ſtump of a tree, or the body 
without the brancbes. 
2 a body without a head, 
3 a cheſt, or coffer covered with leather. 
4 the pedeſtal of a pillar, 
| 5 2 
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5 2 wooden pipe for the 
water. 7 wy 
6 the proboſcis of an elephant. 


*  TRUNK-rtots (with Botaniſts) -ſmall roots 


breaking or growing out of the trunks of 

| lants, which are of two ſorts. | 
| © * x ſuch roots as grow by a, downright de- 
ſcent, ſometimes all along the trunk, as 
in mint, &c, ſometimes only at the ends 

or points, as in brambles, - 

2 ſuch roots as neither deſcend nor aſcend, 
but ſhoot forth at right angles with the 


We trunk. 
RU NNIONs (of erognons, F.) the knobs 


of a cannon, which bears it on the cheeks 
of the carriage. 

TRUNNION-ring, the ring about a great 
gun, that is next before the trunnions. 
TRUSS (of tronſſe, F.) 1 a fardel, or bundle. 

2 a bandage, or ſuſpenſory for thoſe that 
are burſten, 
To TRUSS, 1 to tie up. 
2 to hang upon a tree, 
3 to make a fardel, or bundle, 
4 to ſnatch up, as a bird of prey. 
TRUST, 1 confidence, or aſſurance. 
2 depoſitum. | 
3 charge, or importance, 
4 credit, or tick, | 
To TRUST, 1 to put one in truſt with, 
2 to depend, or rely upon. 
3 to give credit to. 
4 to believe. 

5 to hope, or expect. | 
TRUSTEE, one into whoſe hands an eſtate 
or money is put for the uſe of another, 
TRU'STY, faithful, that may be depended 


upon. 

TRUTH, 1 verity, in oppoſition to falfity, 
2 certainty, fidelity, faithfulneſs, 

Logical TRUTH, is the conformity of the 

thing with the idea itſelf. 

Merapbyſical TRUTH, is the conformity of 
the things with the divine underſtanding, 

Merai YRUTH, is the conformity of words, 
geſtures and actions with the heart, when 
a man's heart and mouth go together; 
when he ſpeaks what he thinks, and ts in 
reality what, by his outward appearance, 
he ſeems to be, 

TRUTH i being (in Metaphyſics) is the a- 
grecableneis of the eiſence of any thing to 
the underſtanding of God. 

TRUTH i /igritying (in Metaphyſics) is 
where there is an exact correſpondence be- 
tween the ſign and the thing ſignified. 

TRU'TH in knov7ng (in Metaphyfics) is when 
by its ideas the underſtanding repreſents the 
thing that is to be underſtood exactly as it is. 

Ariificial TRU'TH (in Metaphyſics) is ſuch a 
truth, the immediate rule of which is the 
underſtanding of the artificer. 

Natura! TRUTH (in Metaphyfics) is ſuch a 

2 


conveyance of 


| TUG 
i 
truth, of which the underſtanding f 
- 2 rule. _ 
TR A, L. (of revlam, G. 1 
Burr wk, aging 
TRUTINA'TION, x a weighing, a balan- 
2 conſidering a thing ſeriouſly, 
To TRY, 1 to — 
2 to examine, or conſider. 
3 to decide, or determine. 
4 to bring to a trial. 
5 to cleanſe, or fine; 
6 to have a trial for. : 
7 to give a trial, or proof of, 
8 to endeavour, of eſſay. 
TRY'/AL. See Trial. 
TU'ANT, F. ſharp, biting, tart. 
TUB, a wooden veſſel well known, 
TUB of wermilion, from 3 to 400 lb. weight. 
TUB of tea, about 60 lb. weight, | 
TUB of campbire, from 56 to $0 lb. weight. 
TUBE (of tubus, L. of rumog, G. hollow) 
I a conduit- pipe. 5 
2 any hollow body. 
TU'BER, L. (of tumeo to ſwell) 1 a puff, a 
knob, or knot in a tree. 
2 (in Surgery) a tumour, or ſwelling, 
3 (in Botany) the round bunching out of 
the roots of ſome plants. | 
TVU'/BERCLE (of tuberculum, L. a dim. of 
tuber a boil) a little ſwelling puſile, as in 
the ſmall pox, | 1 
TU'BEROSE (of tubereuſe, F.) a white fra - 
grant flower. 
TUBEROVSITY (of tuberofitas, L. of tuber 
a bunch) a natural tumour. 
TU'BEROUS (of ruberoſus, L. of tuber a 
bunch) full of bunches, or knots. ; 
TV'/BULATED (of tabulatus, L. of tubus a 
tube) made hollow like a tube, or pipe. 
TUBULA'TION, a making hollow like a 
pipe, or tube, : 
TU'/BULOUS, hollow like a pipe, or tube, 
TUCK, a ſort of rapier, or long ſword. 
To TUCK, to turn, or gather up. 
TU/CKER, the top of a woman's fhift, 
made of lace, cambrick, &c. 
Lace TUCKER, that goes upon the top of 
a woman's ſtays, 
TU'CKSELS, the teeth of a horſe, called 
grinders, | 
TU/EL, the fundament of a beaſt, | 
TUE'SDAY, the third day of the week. Tt 
has its name from Tuiſco, an idol which 
the Saxons worſhipped on this day. 
TUFT (of touffe, F.) a lock of hair, 
2 a bunch of feathers, &c, 
3 the creſt of a bird, 
4 (with Botaniſts) a thicket of trees, 2 
bunch of graſs, &c. | 
TUG, 1 a hard pull. 
2 a waggon to carry timber. 
To TUG, 1 to pull. 
| 2 to 


TUM 
2 to labour hard. : 
TUYTION (of ruitis, L. of tuto to keep) 
x care, or government. 
2 patronage, or protection. ; 
TULIP (of tulipe, F.) a flower, a kind of 
lilly of various colours. 
TULIPA/NT, a ſaſh or wreath worn by the 
Indians inſtead of a hat. 
To TUM vw, to mix together wool of dif- 
ferent colours, 
TU'MBLE, a fall. 
To TU MBLE, 1 to throw, or roll. 
2 to rumple, as one's cloaths. | 
3 to turn, as to tumble over the leaves of 


a . 

4 to fall down. 

5 to roll or wallow, throw or ftretch one's 
ſelf. | 

6 to play tumbling tricks. 

TU/MBLER, 1 a perſon who performs tum- 

bling tricks, 

2 a glaſs without a foot to drink out of, 

3 a ſort of hunting dog. 

TUMBREL (of tombereau, F.) 1 a dung · cart. 
2 a ducking-ſteol for ſcolds, &c. 

TUMEFA/CTION, the making tumid. 

TU'MEFIED (of tamifactus, L. of tumor a 
ſwelling, and facio to make) ſwelled, raiſed 
into a ſwelling. - : | 

To TU'MEFY (of tumeo to ſwell) to ſwell, or 

grow into a tumor. 

TU'MID (of twmidus, L. of tumeo to ſwell) 
1 ſwoln, puffed up. 

2 proud, lofty, haughty. 

TU'MOR, or TUMOUR (of tumor, L. of 
tumeo to ſwell) a ſwelling, cauſed by the 
ſettling of humours in ſome part of the 
body, when it is enlarged and ſtretched 
beyond its due tone, fo as to be rendered 
unfit to perform its natural actions. 

Critical TUMORS, are impoſtumes, or 
thoſe which appear at once in acute diſ- 
eaſes, and put an endto them, with either 
good or bad ſucceſs. 

Malignant TU!MORS, are ſuch as are at- 
tended with extraordinary and dangerous 
ſymptoms, the conſequences of which are 
very dangerous, as the carbuncle in the 
plague, 

Peftilential TU!'MORS, are ſuch as uſually 
ariſe in the time of a peſtilence, or plague. 

FVeneraal TUMORS, are ſwellings at the bot- 
tom of the groin, proceeding from impure 

: copulation, 
To TUMP (with Gardiners) to fence trees 
about, R 

TUMULATED (of tumulatu, L. of tumulo 
to bury) buried, interred. | 

TUMULO'SE (of tumulcſus, L. of tumu - 

| tus a billock) full of little hills, or hillocks. 

TU'MULT (of rumultus, L. of tumes to tile) 
an uproar, a buſtle, a riot. 


TVMV'LTUQUS, done with tumult, rigtous: 


— 


T U R 


TUN, 1 a pipe, 


2 a veſſel containing 252 gallons, 
3 a weight of two thouſand pounds. 
4 forty ſolid feet of timber, 

TU Na, an American tree, on which thoſe 
animals called cochineal are ſaid to breed, 
TUNE, 1 concord, or conſonance in ſound, 

2 air, way of finging, ot playing. 
3 a muſical compoſition. | 
To TUNE, 1 to put in tune, as an inſtru- 
ment. | 
2 to play, or fing a tune, 
Out of TUNE, out of order, frame, or tem- 


per, 

TU'NEABLE, 1 that may be tuned, or put 
in tune, 

2 harmonious, 

TUNELESS, without any tune, 

TUN- borf, ground-ivy, ' 

TUNIC (of tunique, F. of twaica, L. a man's 

waſtecoat) 1 a veſt, or a ſort of ſleeveleſa 
coat, 
2 a thin ſkin, or membrane, 
TUNICLE (of tanicula, L. a dim. of tunica 
a coat) I a little coat, a petticoat. 
2 a little membrane, or membranous coat 
of an animal body, 

TUNVCULA'TED roo (with Botanifts) is a 
kind of bulbous root, which confiſts of ſe- 
veral coats involving each other, as the 
onion, | 

TUNI'SIAN falvn (fo called of Tunis in 
Barbary, from whence it is brought) a 
certain kind of hawk, | 

TU!NNAGE, a duty of ſo much per ton, to 
be paid for merchandize imported, or ex- 


rted, 
TUNNEL (of tonnelle, F.)1 a funnel through 
which liquor is poured into a veſſel. 
2 a kind of net to catch partridges, being 
in the form of à cone. 
3 part of a chimney. 
TU'NNELLER, one who takes partridges 
with a tunnel, 
TU/NNY, a ſea-fith. 
TVUP, a ram, or male ſheep, 
TU'/PPING, a ram's covering an ewe. 
TU'RBANT (of turban, F.) a ſort of cap 
worn by the Turks, and moſt of the eaſtern 


people. : 
TURBA/RIA, the ground where turf is 
dug. 
TU'RBARY, a right to dig turves upon a 


common, 

TU/RBID (of turbidus, L. of turbo to trouble) 
T muddy, thick, | 
2 troubleſome. 

TURBINATED plants (with Botanifts) ſech 
plants as, in ſome part of them, reſemble a 
turbant in ſhape, and are of a conical figure. 

TURBINA'TION, a faſtioning like a top, 


a ſharpening at one end. 
Tt t TUR- 
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ITU RK, a country in Europe and Aſia, 
*TU'RMERICK, a root of a yellow colour; 


TURN, 1 a turner's lath. 


FUR 


TURBITH, an herb of a violent purging qua- 

hty. | 

TS URBITH mineral, the yellow precipitate 
of mercury. 

TU'RBULENT (of turbulens, L. of turbo to 

embroil) 1 boiſterous, furious. 
2 ſeditious. | 

TU/RBUT, or TU'RBOT (of turbot, F.) a 
ſea - fiſn. 8 

TU RCISM, the religion of the Turks. 

TURC OSE (fo called from its being found 
in Turky) a precious ſtone of an azure 
colour. 

TUR PD, a fir-reverence, | 

TURDY, 1 all of tucd, N 

2 ill, ſcurvy. . 
3 rude, uncivil, 
4 morole, peeviſh, 

TURF, 1 the green ſurface of the ground, 
2 a ſort of earth that ſerves tor fuel. 

TURGENT. See Turgid. 

TURGE/SCENT (of turge/cens, L. of turgeo 
to ſwell) ſwelling, or being turgid, 

TU/RGID (of turgidus, L. of turgeo to ſwell) 

ſwoln, or puſted up. 

TURIO'NES, L. (in Botany) the firſt young 
tender ſhoots which any plant aunually puts 
forth out of the ground. 

TURK, a native of Turky. 

TURKEY, a fowl well known. 

TU RKEV- out, a young turkey, | 

"TURKISH, of, or belonging to Turky, or 
to the Turks. 4 


TURKS-cap, the name of a flower. 


TURMOVTL, a tumult. 
To TURM OL, to toil, or keep a heavy to do. 


2 a walk, or tour. 
3 a ſhort way. 
4 courſe, or rank. 
5 change, or revolution, 
6 an office, either good or bad, 
7 turning, 
8 way of writing, or of managing a buſineſs, 
9 bulineſs, or occupation, 
10 place, or charge. 
To TURN, 1 to move round, or ſomething 
like it. 
2 to point, or direct. 
3 to put the inſide out. 
4 to weigh down, as to turn the ſcale, 
5 to faſhion with a turn, or turner's lath, 
6 to bend one's thoughts, 
7 to tranſlate, 
$ to manage, or conduct. 
9 to order to a certain turn of one's thoughts 
or words, 1n proſe or poetry, 
Io to move, or go round. 
11 to move this way or that way. 
12 to incline, to end, to have a certain iſſue. 
13 to curdle, as mille does, | 
24 ty return, or go back, 


TUS 


' T5; to bend another way, _ . + 
16 to change, or convert, as one thing into 
another, 
17 to change, or revolt from; 
18 to be changed, or converted, to become, 
19 to change, as the wind. 
20 to ſend, as to turn a horſe to graſs, 
21 to go againſt, as to turn one's ſtomach, 
22 to take, or tuck, as to turn up, 
23 to dig, as to turn up the ground. 
24 to wind round any thing. 
25 to improve, as to turn a penny. 
TURN-coat, 1 one that goes over to another 
party. | | 
2 one who changes kis religion, 

'TURN-ſo/, a fort of flower, 

TURN-prke, 1 a culthrop, | 
2 a port, or bar to ſtopa way, or paſſage, 

TU'RNAMENT (of torneamento, It} a mar- 
tial exerciſe on horſeback, a juſting, a tilt- 
ing. 

TURNER {of tornor, L. of terne to turn) 
one who turns veſſels or utenſils in wood 
or metal, | 

TU'RNING evil, a diſeaſe in cattle, called 
alſo the ſturqy. 0 

TU'/RNIP, a root too well known to need 
deſcription, | 

TU/RPENTINE, a kind of clear, refinous 
gum, iſſuing from the pine tree, &c. 

TURPENTINY, 1 of the nature of tur- 

pentine. | 

2 dawbed or mixed with turpentine. 

TU'RPIFIED (of turpifactus, L. of turpis 
unclean, and facie to make) made unclean, 
defiled. 

TU'RPITUDE, filthineſs, baſeneſs, 

TURQUOISE. See Turcoiſe. 

TU/RREL, a fort of tool uſed by coopers. 

TU'RRET (of turricula, L. a dim. of twrris 

a tower) a little tower, : 

 TURRIUFEROUS (of turrifer, L. of turris a 
tower, and fero to bear) carrying, or bear- 
ing towers, 

TURTLE (of tortz?, F.) 1 a ſea- tortoiſe. 
2 a kind of dove remarkable for its kind 

diſpoſition and chaſtity, 

TURU'NDA, L. (with Surgeons) a tent to 
be put into wounds and ulcers, 

TURU'NDULA, L. (a dim. of turunda a 
tent) a little tent, 

TU'SCAN order (fo called becavſe uſed in 
Tuſcany in Italy) an order of architecture, 
in which the column or pillar, with the 
baſe and chapiter, is ſeven modules in 
length, the thicknefs of which is to be 
diminiſhed gradually to a fourth part. The 
pedeſtal is one module in height, and the 

. baſe of the column is to be of the height 
of half its thickneſs. Its capital baſe and. 
entablement have no ornaments, and but 
few mouldings. \ 

TU/SCAN evork, is the moſt fimple and rud: 


- { 
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of the tive antient orders of pillars, ſo that 
| 2T 
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it is rarely uſed, except in vaults, in ſome | TWELVE nentb, a year, 1 being compoſed 


ruſtic edifices, and huge piles of building, 

ſuch as amphitheatres, &c. 

TUSH, a lighting” interjection, now rarely 
uſed, 3 : 

TU'SHES, or TUSKS, 1 four particular 

teeth of a horſe ſeated beyond the corner - 
teeth upon the bars. 

2 the ſtanding- out teeth of a boar, 
TU'SKED, that hath tuſks. ; 
TUSTLE, a buſtle, a ſtriving with a per- 

ſon, 

Tur, 1 an imperial enſign, being a golden 

globe with a croſs on it. " | 

2 a mound. 

Tur mouthed, having the chin, or nether 
jaw ftanding out farther that the upper part 
of the mouth. 

TU!TELAGE, guardianſhip, or protection. 

TU!TELAR, or TU'TELARY (of tutelaris, 
L. of ter to defend) a guardian, or one 

that protects. ' 

TUTOR, L. (of tueor to defend) 1 a guar- 

dian, or protector. | 

2 a private maſter, or preceptor. 

3 a member of a college or hall, that ta kes 
upon him the inſtruction of young ſtu- 
dents in the arts and faculties, 

To TUT OR, to inſtruct, to teach manners. 

TU'TORESS, a woman tutor, a ſhe-guar- | 
dian. 

TU'TORSHIP, the tutor's place. 

TU!TSAN, the name of an herb. | 

TU'TTY, or TUTY (of tutia, L.) the hea- 
vier foil of braſs that cleaves or ticks to 
the furnace while melting, as the flakes 
of iron do, when juſt taken out of the 
fire, a 

TUTTO, It. (in Mufic) fignifies loud, or all 
together, 

TWANG, 1 a ſharp ſound, 

2 an ill ſound, or accent in one's pro- 
nunciation. 

3 an ill taſte, or hogo. 

4 a root or forked branch at the bottom of 
a great tooth, - 

To TWANG, to ſound like the ftring of a 
muſical inſtrument, or as a whip, &c. 

To TWATTLE, to prittle prattle, 

TWA'TTLE-baſket, one that does nothing 
but prattle, 

TWAY blade, the name of an herb, 

TWEAG, or TWEAK, trouble, or per- 
plexity. 

TWEE /Z ERS, nippers, a ſort of ſmall pin- 
cers belonging to a pocket caſe, 

TWELFTH, the XIIth, or 12th, 

TWELFTH-day, or TWELFTH-t7ide, the 
feaſt of the epiphany, or the maniſeſtation 
of our bleſſed Saviour to the Gentiles z ſo 
called as being the twelfth day, excluſively 
from Chriftmats-day. 

TWELVE, the number XII, or 12, 1 


of twelve kalendar months. 

TWENTIETH, the XXth, or 20th, 

TWENTY, the number XX, or 20, 

TWICE, two times. 

To TWIFA'LLOW, to plow or till the 
ground twice before it is lowed, 

T WIG, a ſmall ſprout of the branch of a 
tree, 

TWILIGHT, that dubious or half light in 
the dawn of the morning and cloſe of the 
evening, It is occaſioned by the earth's at- 
moſphere refracting the rays of the ſun, 
and reflecting them from the particles 
thereof, 

TWINE, ſmall twiſted thread. 

To TWINE, 1 to twiſt thread, &e. 

2 to cling round. 

TWINGE, 1 a violent pain, 
2 torment, 

To TWINGE, to give a violent pain. 

TWINING, twiſting, or clinging about. 

TWINING alt (with Botanifts) a talk chat 
twifts about any prop without the help of 
tendrils, | 

To TWINKLE, 1 to ſparkle as the ſtars do, 
2 to wink with the eyes. 

TWINS, two children born at the ſame birth, 

To TWIRL, to turn round ſwiftly, 

TWIST, 1 a complication or folding of a ropes 
2 the hollow of the thigh. 

3 tea and coffee mixt together, 
4 a girder, a piece of timber, 
To TWIST, 1 to complicate ſeveral lines 
or threads together, | 
2 to wring round, 

TWISTING (with Horſemen) is the re- 
ducing a horſe to the ſame late of im- 
potence with a gelding, by the violent 
wringing or twiſting of his teſticles twice 
about, which dries them up and deprives 
them of nouriſhment, 

To e to upbraid, or hit in the teeth 
With. : 

TWITCH, 1 a pinch, or pluck, 

2 a twinge, or violent pain, 

To TWITTER, to ſneer, or laugh. 

TWYUTTLE-TWA'TTLE, filly, childiſh, 
prating. 

TWO, the number II, or 2. 

TWO-fold, double. 

TYCHO NIC em (in Aſtronomy) ſo called 
of Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark. 
This ſyſtem, like that of Ptolemy, has the 
earth placed in the middle, and ſuppoſed 

to be immoveable, and the ſun and moon 
revolving about it as a centre; but the 
other five planets are ſuppoſed to revolve 
round the fun as a centre. 

To TYE, to bind. 

TY'/MPAN (of Tujprarey, G. a drum) 1 a 

tymbrel, tabor, or drum, 
2 (in Architecture) is that part of the bot- 
Tit 2 tom 
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TYR 
tom of the frontons, which is incloſed 
between the cornices, and anſwers the 
naked freeze. 

TY/MPAN of an arch, is a triangular table 
placed in its corners, uſually hollowed, and 
ſometimes enriched with branches of laurel, 
oak, trophies, flying figures, as fame, &c. 

TY/MPAN (with Printers) a frame covered 
with parchment, on which the ſheets are 
printed. 


TY/'MPANIST, one troubled with a tym- 


ny. 

TYMPANUM, L. 1 a drum. 

2 (in Mechanics) a kind of wheel placed 
on an axis or cylindrical beam, on the 
top of which are placed levers or fix'd 
faves, for the more caſy turning the 
axis about to raiſe the weight required. 
It differs not from the peritrochium, ex- 
cepting that the cylinder or axis of the 
peritrochium is much ſhorter and leſſer 
than the cylinder of the tympanum. 

3 (in Anatomy) the drum of the ear. 

TY'MPANY (of tynpanum, L. a drum) a 
tumour or ſwelling of the abdomen or 
belly, very hard, equable and permanent, 
whereby the ſkin is ſtretched fo tight, that, 
when firuck, it gives a ſound like that of 
2 drum. | 

TYPE (of rureg, G. of run to firike) 
x a figure, or ſhadow. 

2, an example, or model, 

a printing letter, 

TYPHO'DES, G. (of zus to inflame) a 
continual burning fever, proceeding, as it 
were, from an inflammation of the bowels. 

TYPHOMANITA, G. (of xv to inflame, 
and wave madneſo) a delirium with a fren- 
2y, a diſeaſe of the brain, whereby the pa- 
tient not being able to ſleep, tho* greatly 

| Inclined to at, lies with his eyes ſhut, talks 
abſurdly, and tumbles and toſles, 

TY'/PICAL, of, or belonging to a type. 

TY/PICALLY, in a typical ſenſe. 

TYPOCO'SMY (of Truro; a type, and u- 

Ass, G. the world) a type or figure of the 
world, _ 

TYPO'GRAPHER (of Tvroſeap3;, G. of 
qv7c; a type or letter, and yeaqw to de- 
ſcribe) a printer. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, of, or belonging to 


typography. 

O'GRAPHY (of Turoyeaqia, G. of 
Tur; a type, or letter, and yeapw to de- 
ſcribe) the art of printing, 
TYRA'NNICAL, cruel, unjuſt, after the 


manner of a tyrant. 


T 


TYRA'NNICIDE (of tyramicidz, L.. of ty- 


rannus a tyrant, and cædb to kill) 1 a 
killer, or flayer ot a tyrant, 
2 the killing of a tyrant, 
To TYRANNISE, or to TYRANNIZE 
(of tyrarnizo, L. of tyrannus à tyrant) to 
oppreſe, or vic tyrannically, 


VAC 


TY'RANNY, 1 the government of a ty- 
rant. 
2 oppreſſion, or violence. 
3 tyrannical power. ; 
TY'RANT (of tyrannus, L. of Tvgaw;, 
G. of vguw to oppreſs) 1 one that has 
invaded or uſurped the ſovereign power 
in a tate, 
2 a prince, tho' lawful, that governs with 
cruelty and injuſtice. 
3 any one that abuſes his authority, 
TYRIASIS, G. a leproſy, 
TYRO, L. a young beginner, a novice. 
TY'ROSIS (of Tvgog, G. cheeſe) a curdling 
of milk in the ſtomach, into a ſubſtance 
reſembling cheeſe. - 
TY-TOP, Ta garland, 
2 a top-knot, 


V. 


8 (of waco to be empty) 1 an 
empty ſpace. 
2 an empty place, or dignity. 

VA CANT (of wacans, L. of vaco to be 
empty) 1 void, empty, uninhabited. 

2 leiſure. 

To VA CATE (of waco to be empty) 1 to 
empty. 

2 to annul, or make void. 

VACA'TION, 1 a being at leiſure, ceaſing 
from ordinary buſineſs, 

2 all the time from one term to another, 
3 vacancy of a living. | | 

VACCARIA, L. (of wacca a cow) the herb 

cow- baſil, or thoroughwax. 

V ACCARY (of waccarius, L. of vacca a 
cow) 1 a cow-herd. Bhs 

2 a place to keep cows in. 
3 cow-paſture, 

VACCUNIUM, L. 1 a blackberry, accord- 
ing to ſome, a billberry, hurtlebery ; a 
violet flower, according to others. 

2 the flower of the plant hyacinth, or 
cows-toes, 

VA/CILLATING (of wacillans, L. of wa- 

cillo to move to and fro) tottering, waver- 


ing. 

VACILLA'TION, 1 a ſtaggering, or wa- 

ö vering. % 

2 an irreſolution, a quandary. | 

VACUA'TION (of wacuatio, L. of waco to 
be empty) an emptying. 

VACU'ITIES (with Phyſicians) thoſe days 
in which an imperfect or ill criſis of a di- 
temper often happens, 

VACU/ITY, voidneſs, or emptineſs, 

VACU'NA, L. (of waco to be at leiſure) the 
goddeſs of reſt, to whom the h 
uſ-d to ſacrifice after harveſt. 


VACUUM, L. (of vaco to be empty) is ſup» 
| poſed to be a place devoid or empty of all 
matte? 


VAL 


matter or body, and is diſtinguiſhed into 
vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, and 
vacuum coacervatum. 


F ACUUM diſſeminatum, or V ACUUM in- 


terſper ſum, L. are ſmall void ſpaces inter- 

ſperſed between the particles of all bodies. 
VACUUM coacervatum, L. is a large and 

void ſpace, made by the meeting together 


of the ſeveral diſſeminated or interſperſed | 


vacuities, | 
VADE-mecum, L. (i. e. go with me) a 

pocket-book, or any little uſeful book fit 

and neceſſary to be carried in the pocket, 

VA'FROUS (of wafruus, L. of wafer crafty) 
fly, cunning, ſharp, ſubtile. 

FAGA artbritiz, L. (of wago to wander, 
and agYgi;, Gr. the . the wander- 
ing gout, or that which wanders or moves 
from one part of the body to another. 

vA GABOND (of wagabundus, L. of vagor 
to wander, or ſtray) one that wanders up 
and down, a beggar, &c. 

VA'/GARY, a figary, a caprice, a whimſey. 

F AGINA, L. 1 a ſcabbard, a ſheath, a 

caſe, | 

2 the boſs, or cod of corn. 
VAGINIPE/NNOUS animals (of vaginipen- 

nes, L. of vagina a caſe, and penna a 

wing) ſuch as have their wings in caſes or 

ſheaths, as the beetle, &c, hath. 
 VA'GRANCY, a vagrant or idle life. 

VA'GRANT, adj. (of vagor, L. to wander) 
1 wandering up and down. | 
2 unruly, that cannot be governed, 

VA/GRANT, ſub. a vagabond, a ſtroller, 
an idle perſon that wanders from place to 
place, 

VAGUE (of wagus, L. of vager to wander) 
1 wandering, roving , moving up and 

down. 

2 running at random out of courſe, 

2 looſe, incoherent, | 
VAIL (of voile, F.) a garment, or any thing 

that covers or hides from being ſeen, 

To VAIL, to cover with a vail. 

VAILS, a fervant*s profits, beſides his or her 
Wages. | 

VAIN (of vanus, L. empty) 1 empty, proud, 

fooliſh, 

2 uſeleſs, frivolous, idle, chimerical. 
VAIN-GLO/RIOUS, full of vain-glory. 
VAIN- GLORY, boaſting in vain, to no be- 

nefit or purpoſe, 

VALE (of wallce, F. of wallis, L. a valley) 
a valley or dale. : 

VALEDICTION (of valedictio, L. of wale 
farewel, and dico to ſpeak) a bidding fare- 
wel. | 

VALEDC TOR, of, or belonging to va- 
lediction, or bidding farewel. 

VA'LENCES, or VA/LLENS, ſhort curtains 
to the upper part of the furniture of a bed, 
window, &c. | | 


VAN 
VA'LENTINE, a faint choſen on the 14th 
of February, for ſpecial patron for that 
year, among the papiſts ; and among the 
Engliſh, a man or woman choſen the 1 3th 
of February by lot, or the firſt one ſees the 
next morning, of a different ſex, which is 
accounted one's love for that year. 
VALE'RIAN, a phyfical herb, called alſo 
ſet-wall, and capon's- tail. 

VALET, F. (ſometimes, though corruptly, 
eee varlet) x a ſervitor, or mean 
ervant; it denoted anciently an 
gentleman under eighteen, N 

2 (with Horſemen) a ftick armed at one 
end with a blunt point of iron, to prick 
or aid a leaping horſe. 

VALET de chambre, F. one who waits upon 

a perſon of quality in his bed-chamber. 

VALETUDINARIAN (of waeltudinarius, 

L. of valerudo bekech I a ſickly perſon, 

2 one that anxiouſly takes care of his 

VALETUDINARY 

adj, fickly, fubj 

fickneſs, often fick. ; . 

VALETU'DINARY, ſub. an infirmary, or 

hoſpital for ſick people. 


| VAILIANT (of vaillant, F.) ſtout, bold, 


courageous, 
VALID (of walidus, L. of valeo to be ſtrong) 
1 ſtrong, Juſty, ſtout. 
2 well in health, 
3 authentic, good in law. 
To VA'LIDATE, to make valid. 
VALVDITY, 1 ability, power, might. 
2 authenticneſs, 
VA'LLEY (of wallte, F. of vaths, L. a dale) 
I 4 — or low ground encompaſſed with 
ills, 
2 (in Architecture) a gutter over the ſleepers 
in the roof of a building. 
VA'LOROUS, courageous, ſtout, valiant. 
VA'LOUR (of waleur, F.) courage, ſtout- 
neſs, bravery, 1 
VA'/LUABLE, 1 of great value. 
2 weighty, importunate, 
3 that may be valued, 
VALUA'TION, eſtimate, or price. 
VALUE (of valeur, F.) 1 price, 
2 eſteem, 
To VALUE, 1 to prize, or rate. 
2 to eſteem, or ſet t auch by. 
VALVE (of valve, L. folding - doors) a term 
uſed in hydraulics, ſignifying a kind of lid 
or cover of a tube, &c. opening one way, 


ture, 
VAMP, the upper leather of a ſhoe, &c, 
To VAMP, to mend, or furbiſh up, 
VA'/MPBRACE, armour for the arm. 
VAN, or VAN-GUARD (of want, or avant 
garde, F.) the front, or fore-part of an 


army. 
VAN, 


but the more forcibly it is preſſed the o- 
ther, the more cloſely it ſhuts the aper- 
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PAN, F. (of vannus, L. a fan to winnow | 
corn with) a fan to winnow corn with. 

To VAN, to winnow corn. 8 

VANCOURIF/RS, light- armed troops ſent | 
before to beat the road upon the approach of 
an army. | 

VA'NDALS, a barbarous and fierce people 
of a part of Sweden, afterwards from the | 
Goths, their ſucceſſors, called Gothland, 
who, leaving their native ſoil, took plea- 
ſore in ranging to and fro, and ſpoiling | 
countries, 

VANE, 1 a weather-cock, a device to ſhew 

which way the wind blows, 
2 a temple. 3 
3 a ſight that ſlides upon a mathematical 
inſtrument. : 

VA'NFOSS (in Fortification) a ditch dug 
without the counterſcarp, and running all 
along the glacis, uſually full of water, i 

VAN-GUARD (of avant-garde, F.) the firſt 
line of an army drawn up in batallia. 

VANPLLA, a little ſeed growing in longiſh 
pods, a principal ingredient in the compo- 
fition of chocolate, to give it ſtrength and 
an agreeable flavour, ; 

VANTLOQUENCE (of wan! ia, L. of 
©arus vain, and loguor to ſpeak). vain talk- 
ing, prittle-prattle. . 

VANUVLOQUENT, talking vainly. 

To VANISH (of vaneſco, L. to diſappear) 
x to diſappear, or go out of ſight, - 
2 to come to nothing, 

VANITY (of vanitas, L. of wanus vain) | 
x emptineſs, unprofitableneſs. 
2 vain-glory. 

To VA/NQUISH, to ſubdue, or overcome. 

V A\NQUISHER, a victor, or conqueror. | 

VANTAGE (of avantage, F.) overplus, or 
that which is allowed over- weight, or over- 
meaſure, | 

VA/PID (of wapidrs, L. of waporo to eva- 
porate) ill-taſted, or dead, ſpoken of li- 
quors. | 


VA/PORARY (of waporarium, L. of vaporo 


EEE 


to ſend forth vapours) 1 a hot-houſe, a 


ſtow, a bagnio. 


2 (vith Phyſicians) a decoction of herbs, | 


Kc. poured hot into a veſſel, fo that the 
patient fitting over it may receive its | 


tumes. 


| 
VAPORA'TION, a ſending forth vapours or 


tumes. 


VAPORI'FEROUS (of vapor fer, L. of wa- 
Por a vapour, and fero to bear) cauſing va- 


Urs. 


pe 
VAPOROUS {of waprroſus, L. of wapor a | 


vapour) full of vapours. 
To VA'POUR, to brag, crack, or boaſt. 
VA'POURS (of w:apores, L. fteams) 1 hot 
and moiſt exhalations, or teams. 
2 Cn Phyfic) a aiſcaie, generally called the 


2 Y. 


| VAS 

VA'RDINGALE, a whalebone circle that 
ladies formerly wore on their hips, and upon 
which they tied their petticoats, 

ARI (with Phyſicians) ſmall, hard, ruddy 
tumours, about the ſize of an hemp- ſeed, 
on the face and neck of young people, elpe- 


cially ſuch as are addicted to venery. 

VARIABLE, F. (of vario, L. to change 
changeable, fickle, or uncertain, 

VARIANCE (of variantia, L. of vario to 

change) 1 diſference, or diſpute. 

2 variation, alteration, or change. 

VARVATION (of wariatis, L. of vario to 

change) 1 change, or alteration. f 

2 (in Navigation) the deviation of the 
magnetic needle, or compaſs, from the 
true north- point, either towards the eaſt 
or weſt. 

3 (in Muſic) is the different manner of 
playing or ſinging a tune or ſong, either 
by dividing the notes into ſeveral others, 

or by adding graces, &c. 

To VARIEGATE (of varie, L. of vario 
to diverſify) to diverſify, or make of diffe- 
rent colours. 

VA'RIEGATED, ſpeckled, ſtreaked, diver- 
ſified with ſeveral colours. | 

VARIEGA'TION (with Floriſts) the art of 
ſtreaking, or diverſifying the leaves of 
flowers, or plants, with ſeveral colours, 

VARVETY (of warietas, L. of wario to 
change) diverſity, or change, 


VARIFO/RMITY (of waries diverſe, and 


forma, L. a ſhape) variouſneſs of form. 
VARIOUS (of wvarius, L. diverſe) diverſe, 
different. . 


| VARISSE (with Farriers) an imperfection 


upon the inſide of the ham of a horſe, a 
little diſtance from the curb, 
VARIX, L. (of warus, i. e. obtortus 
| twiſted) 1 a crooked vein ſwelling with 
melancholy, eſpecially in the legs. 
2 a {mall dilatation of the veins, where the 
blood turns in a kind of eddy, and makes 
a knot upon the part. 
VARLET, 1 a rogue, or raſcal. 


2 a ſervant, See Valet. Ip 


VA/RNISH (of vernis, F.) 1 a compound © 
gum, ſpirit of wine, and other ingre- 
dents, to ſet a fine yloſs upon cabinets, 
pictures, &c, 

2 colour, or gloſs. 

To VA'RNISH, 1 to do over with varniſh, 
2 to colour, or palliate, - 

VA/RVELS (of vervelles, F.) filver rings 


about the legs of a hawk, on which the 


owner's name is engraven. 
To VARY (of varie, L. to change) 1 to 
diverſify, or change, 
2 to change, or alter, 
3 to be at variance. 
VASCULIVFEROUS plants (of vaſcubfer, L. 
of vaſculum à little veſlel, and fro to bear) 
are 


of 2Þ If 4 


AU 
are thoſe which beſides the common calix, 
or flower - cup, have a peculiar veſſel to hold 
their ſeed, one belonging to each flower, 
|. but ſometimes divided into diſtinct cells. 
ASE (of was, L. a veſſel) 1 (with Floriſts) 
the calix, or cup. | 
2 the middle of a church candleftick, which 
zs uſually of a round figure. 
V A'SES, 1 a ſort of flower- pots. R 
2 (in Architecture) are ornaments placed 
on cornices, ſocles, or pedeftals, repre- 
ſenting ſuch veſſels as the ancients uſed 
in ſacrifices, as incenſe-pots, c. often 
enriched with baſſo relievo's. 


3 alſo the body of a Corinthian and Com- | 


poſite capital, called the tambour, 
FSS. AlL, F. 1 one who holds his land of 
another by homage and fealty. 
2 a llave. 
VA/SSALAGE, the ſtate or condition of a 
vaſſal. : 
VAST (of vaſtus, L. huge) 1 huge, great, 
large, immenſe, 5 
2 unbounded, as a vaſt genius, 
VA'STITY, hugeneſs, exceſſive bigneſs, 
VAT, a veſſel uſed in brewing, &c. : 
VA'TICAN, the name of a hill in Rome, 
ſo called of Vaticinia the reſponſes of oracles 
anciently there teceived from the deity cal- 
Vaticinius, on which ſtands a famous palace 
of the ſame name: at the foot of this hill 
is the magnificent church of St. Peter. 
VATICAN l{brary, is one of the moſt cele- 
brated in the world; it was founded by 
pope Sixtus IV. who ſtored it with the 
choiceſt books that could be picked up in 
Europe, ancient manuſcripts, &c. 
VATICINA'TION (of waticinario, L. of 
vaticinor to propheſy) a foretelling, prophe- 
. ſying, or ſoothſay ing. 
VAVA/SORY, lands held by a vavaſour, 
VA'VASOUR: (of wawaſſeur, F.) a dignity 
of old next to a baron. 
VAU'DEVIL (of vaudeville, F.) a country 
ballad, 


VAULT {of woute, F.) x an arched building, 


a round roof built like an arch. 
_ 2 a cellar for laying in wines. | 
3 a place under ground in a burying-place 
for laying dead bodies, 
4 a privy, or houſe of office. 

To VAULT, to cover arch- wiſe with bricks, 
&c, 

Maſter VAULT (in Architecture) the chief 
vault in a building, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from cthers that are leſs, which ſerve 

only to cover gates, windows, paſſages, &c. 

Tbe key of a VAULT, is a ſtone or brick in 
the middle of a vault, in the form of a 
truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten 

all the ref | 

7 ve pendentive of a VAULT, is the part ſuſ- 

© pended between the arches or orgives. 

The reins of a VAULT, or the fillings vp, 
are the Ades which ſuſtain it. 


— 


| 


| 


UDD 

The impoſt of a VAULT, is the tone where- 
" the firſt vouſſoir or ſtone of the vault is 

aid, 

Double VAULTS (in Architecture) are ſuch 
as are built over other vaults, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the infide conſiſtent 
with that on the outſide, a chaſm or va- 
cancy being left between the convexity of 
the one and the concavity of the other, ay 
it is in the cathedral of St, Paul's in Lon- 
don, 

To VAUNT (of vanter, F.) to boaft, or 
brag. 

VAUNTULARY, or VAUNTLAY (a- 
mong Hunters) a ſetting of hounds in a 
readineſs where the chace is to paſs, and 
caſting off before the kennel come in. 

VAWMURE, a bulwark, out-work, or de- 
fence againſt an enemy. 8 

VAY/VODE, a prince, or ruler in chief in 
Tranfilvania, Valachia, &c. who are tri- 
butaries to the grand ſeignior, 

UBERITY, 1 fertility, fruitfulneſs. 

2 abundance, plenty, ſtore. 

U/BEROUS (of 8 L. of uber plentiful} 
plentiful, copious. 

U'BI, L. (i. e. where, in what place) figni- 
fies the preſence of a being in a place. 
UBICA/TION, 1 the where, reſidence, or 

ſituation of any thing, 
2 the being in a place, 

UBVETY (in Metaphyſics) is the preſence of 
any thing in the «br or place. 

Infinite UBVETY (with Metaphyſicians) is 
the undeterminate preſence of a thing in 
every place; this 1s the property of God, 
and 1s the ſame as ubiquity, 


Finite UBVETY (in Metaphyſics) is the de- 


terminate preſence of a being in a place, 
and is either circumſcriptive, or definitive. 

Circumſcriptive UBVETY (in Metaphyſics) is 
that by which a thing is exactly circum. 
ſcribed in its 4%, and this is properly 
called place, This is the condition of all 
bodies, 

Definitive UBVETY (in Metaphyſics) is when 
a thing is ſo in a place without any circum- 
ſcription, as to be no where elle, After 
this manner accidents, material forms and 
ſpirits are in a place; the title of definitive 
is given to it, becauſe it may be defined to 
be here, and not there, 

UBIQUITA'RIAN (of ubiquitarre, F. of 
ubique, L. every where) an heretic holding 
that the body of Chriſt is every where pre- 
ſent as well as his divinity, | 

UBIVQUITY (of. ubigue, L. every where) 
omnipreſence, or a quality of being every 
where, or in all places at the ſame time. 

U'/BIQUIST, a doctor of divinity in France, 
who belongs to no particular college in the 
univerſity of Paris. 


* 


UDD ER, a milk- bag cf a cow, or other 
anima! 
VEAI, 
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VEAL (of veau, F.) calves-fleſh, - 

VE'CTIBLE (of vecbibilis, L. of vebo to car- 
ry) that may be carried, 

VE'CTION, a carrying. ; 

FEICTIS, L. (of vebo to carry) a lever, which 
is reckoned the firſt of the mechanic powers, 
and is ſuppoſed to be a perfect inflexible right 


line of no weight at all, to which three (| 


weights or powers are applied at different 
diflances for raifing or ſuſtaining heavy bo- 
dies. 

VE'CTOR, L. (of vebo to carry) a line ſup- 
poſed, by aſtronomers, to be drawn from 
the centre of any planet, moving in an el- 
liptical orbit, to the focus or centre of 
that ellipfis. 

VEDE!TTE, F. (in the Military art) is a 
centinel on horſeback, detached from the 
main body of an army, to diſcover and give 
notice of the deſigns of an enemy, or to 
guard an advanced poſt, 

To VEER, 1 to traverſe, 

2 to chop about as the wind does, 

VE'/GETABLE'(of wegetabilis, L. of wegito 
to quicken) capable of growing, or that 
hath life, as trees, plants, &c. 

VE/GETABLES, are ſuch natural bodies as 
grow and increaſe from parts organically 
formed. 

To VE'GETATE (of wegito to quicken) to 
cauſe to grow, | 

VEGETA'TION, the act whereby plants 
receive nouriſhment, and grow, | 

VEGETATIVE, growing, or increaſing. 

VEGETA'TIVE ſoz, that principle whereby 
trees and plants live, grow, produce their 
kind, &c. | | 

VEGE'TE (of weperus, L. of 2 * to be 
ſound) 1 lively, quick, freſh, luſty, 
ſound. 

2 that hath growing life, 

VEGETIVE, luſty, ſtrong, vigorous. | 

VEHEMENCE, or V/HEMENCY, 1 vio- 
lence, ſtrength, impetuoſity. 

2 eagerneſs, great warmth of ſpirit, heat, 

VE'HEMENT (of webemens, L. of ve an 
intenſive particle, and mens reſolution) 

1 fierce, ſtrong, violent. 
2 eager, hot, paſſionate. 

VEHICLE (of webiculum, L. of vebo to 
carry) 1 a ching that ſerves to carry or 
convey, 

2 any kind of cariage, as a cart, coach, 


&c. 

VEIN (of vena, L. of ic, wor, Gr. a fibre, or 
nerve) 1 a long and round pipe, or ca- 
nal, that conveys the blood, in an ani- 
mal body, back again to the heart. 

2 the natural diſpoſition or humour of a 
man. 

3 genius, or way of writing, 

4 a ſtratum of ſtone, metal, &c. 

5 a ſtrake in ſtene, wood, &c. 


VEN 


To VEIN, to paint with veins, or ſtrakes, 
like marble. 
VE'INY, full of, or having veins. 


(of velo to cover) 1 a covering, carpet, 
or coverlet. | - 
2 (with Surgeons) the bag, ſkin, or blad- 
der of an impoſtume or ſwelling. 

VELVFIC (of welificus, L. of velum a fail, 
_ facio to do) done or performed with 
ails. 

VE'LLAM, or VE/LLUM (of wellus, L. the 
{kin of a bear) the fineſt ſort of parch- 
ment, 

VELLEITY (of welleit?, F.) a wiſhing, 2 
languiſhing, a cold and remiſs will. 


pluck) x to twitch, pluck, or pinch. 

2 to rail at, to detract from, 

VELLICA'TION, 1 a plucking, twitching, 

or giving a ſudden pull, 

2 a2 convulſion of the nerves, 

VE'LLING (in Huſbandry) a plowing up by 
the turf, 

VELO'CITY (of welecitas, L. of velex ſwift) 
x ſwiftneſs, agility, nimbleneſs. 

2 (in Mechanics) that affection of motion, 
whereby a moving body 1s diſpoſed to 
run over a certain ſpace, in a certain 
time. | 

VEILOURS, a velvet rubber for a hat. 

VELTRA/RIUS, a leader of greyhounds, of 
hunting dogs. ” 

VE'LVET, a fort of ſilk- ſtuff. 

VE'LVET-runner, a water-fowl, whoſe 
feathers are black and ſmooth as velvet. 

VENAL (of venalis, L. of venor to hunt, 

or ſeek after) 1 that is to be ſold, 

2 mercenary, baſe. 

VENA'LITY, the being venal. | 

To VEND (of wendo, L. of wenum to 
ſold, and ds to offer) to ſell, or put off. 

VE'NDABLE, 1 to be fold, 

2 that one may vend or put off, ſaleable, 

To VENDICATE (of vendico, L. to claim) 
to claim or challenge a thing, 

VENDITION, a ſelling, or vending. 

VE'NDOR, or VE'NDER, a ſeller, or 
ſaleſman, 

VENEE RING, VANEE/RING, or VE- 
NIE'RING (with Cabinet-makers, &c.) a 
kind of marquetry, or inlaid-work, where 
by ſeveral thin ſlices, or leaves of fine woods 
(tometimes of different ſorts of colours) are 
faſtened or glued on a ground of ſome com- 
mon wood. 

VE'NEFICE (of weneficium, L. of wenenum 

| poiſon, and facto to make) 1 impoiſon- 
ing. | 
bs 2 witchcraft, or ſorcery. ; 

VENE'/FICAL, ot VENE/FIC, venomous, 

poiſonous. 


VENE· 


VELA'MEN, or VELAME!|NTUM, L. 


To VE'LLICATE (of vellico, L. of vello to | 
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VENE'FEROUS (of wensfer, L. of wenemm 


poiſon, and fero to bear) bearing poiſon, [ 


Venomous. 


VENENO'SE (of wenenoſus, L. of wenenum | 


iſon) full of poiſon, or venom. 

VENENO'SITY, fulneſs of poiſon. 

VENE/NOUS, poiſonous, £0 

VE'NERABLE (of wenerabilis, L. of vene- 
ror to honour) worthy of reſpect. 

To VENERATE (of weneror, L. to adore) 
1 to worſhip, or adore, 

2 to honour, or reſpect. | 
VENERA/TION, worſhip; honour, reve- 
| rence, great reſpect. 

VENE REAL, or VENE'REOUS (of ve- 
nereus, L. of Venus the goddeſs of love 
and beauty) of, or belonging to venery, 

luſtful. 

VE N ERV, catnal luſt. 

VENER (of venerie, F. of venatura, L. 
of vener to hunt) the exerciſe of hunting. 

FE'NGEANCE, F. revenge. 

VENGEFUL, revengeful, apt to take re- 
venge. | 

VENNIAL (of wenialis, L. of wenia pardon) 
pardonable, or that may be forgiven, 

VE!NISON (of venaiſon, F. of venor, L. to 

hunt) the fleſh of bucks, does, &c. and 
other beaſts of chaſe, 

VENOM (of venin, F. of venenum, IL. poi- 
— poiſon, both in a proper and figurative 
enle, 

VE'NOMOUS, 1 poiſonous. 

2 virulent, abuſive, 

FE NO'SUS, L. (of vena a vein) full of veins, 

VENT (of ventus, L. wind) 1 air, wind, 

2 a vent-hole, or hole to let out wind, 

3 the touch-hole of a cannon, 

4 ſale, as of commodities. 

5 (with Gunners) the difference between 
the diameter of a bullet and the diameter 
of the bore of a cannon, 

6 a ſmall aperture left in the tubes or pipes 
of fountains to facilitate the going out 
of the wind, or to give them air, that 
they may not burſt in froſty weather, &c. 

To VENT, 1 to wind, as a ſpaniel does. 
2 to take breath, as an otter does, 

3 to divulge, or publiſh, 

4 to utter one's thoughts, | 


6 to diſcharge, or let fall, as to vent one's | 


fury upon, 
7 to ſell, or put off by ſale. 
8 (with the workers of glaſs plates) to 
crack in the making. 
VE'NTER, L. 1 the belly, or paunch. 
2 one of the four ſtomachs of ruminant 
animals. 
3 (in Law) a mother, as brothers by the 
ſame venter, i. e. by the fame mother. 
VE'NTIDUCT (of ventiductus, L. of wentus 
wind, and duco to draw) a channel, paſſage, 
or conveyance for wind, 
 VENTIDUCTS, ſpiracles, or fſubterranevus 


— 


VER 


paſſages, where freſh cool winds being kept, 


are made to communicate by means of ducts, 
funnels, or vaults, with the chambers or 
other apartments of a houſe, to cool them 
in ſultry weather. . 
To VENTILATE (of wentilo, L. of ventus 
wind) 1 to fan, er winnow. 
2 to gather wind. 
2 to breathe, or open, as a vein, 


ing corn. 
VENTO SE (of wentoſus, L. of wentus wind) 
1 full of wind. | 
2 empty, bragging, taunting. 
VENTOF'SITY, windineſs, 
VE/NTRICLE (of wetricalus, L. a dim, of 
venter the belly) x the ſtomach, 
.2 à cavity in the brain or heart. 
 VENTRLIFLUOUS {of wentrifluus, L. of 
venter the belly, and fluo to flow) laxatives 
that purgeth the belly. | 
VENTRILOQUIST (of ventrilgunt, L. of 
wenter the belly, and loquor to ſpeak) 


1 one who f. inwardly, as it were 
from the belly. 
2 one poſſeſſed of a ſpirit that ſpeaks out 


To VENTURE (of aventurer, F.) 1 to ha- 
zard, or riſque, | 
2 to expoſe to danger, 
3 to undertake. | 
VENTURE, 1 a hazard, or riſque, 
2 goods that a man ventures at ſea, 
VE/NTURESOME, or V/NTUROUS, da- 
ring, bold, that ventures too much, 
VE/NUE; a word uſed in law for a neigh- 
bouring place. 
VENUS, L. (of weniendo, L. coming) 1 the 
goddeſs of love and beauty. 
2 (with Aſtronomers) one of the ſeven pla- 
nets, the brighteſt of all the heavenly 
bodies except the ſun and moon. It per- 
forms its periodical motion in 224 days 
17 hours, and its motion round its axis 
is performed in 23 houts. The diame- 
ter of it is almoſt equal to that of the 
earth, . 
2 (with Chemiſts) copper. | 
VENU'STITY (of wenuftas, L. of Venus the 
goddeſs of love and beauty) 1 beautiful - 


neſs, 


utterance. 

VEPRECO'SE (of vepretoſus, L. of vepres 
a briar) full of briats, or brambles. 
VERA/CITY (of veracitas, L. of verax true 
of ſpeech) a ſpeaking of the truth. 
VERATRUM, L. the herb called hellebore. 
VERB (of verbum, L. a word) a part of ſpeech 

declined with mood and tenſe, which beto- 

keneth either doing, ſuffering, or being. 
Adive VERB, is that which expreſſes an 

action that paſſes on another ſubject or ob- 


ze, as to love God, to write a letter, &c. 
Uuu | Paſſive 


' VENTILATION, a tanning, or winnows 


2 a grace and becomingneſs in ſpeech and 
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Paſſive VERB, is that which expreſſeth 
bearing or ſuffering, as I am loved. 

Neuter VERB, is ſuch as expreſſes an action 
that has no patticular object on which to 
fall, as, I run, I ſleep, &c. 

Subſtantive VERB, is ſuch an one as expreſ- 

. ſes the being or ſubſtance which the mind 
forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes to be in the ob- 
ject, whether it be there or not, as, I am, 
thou art, &c. 

Auxiliary VERBS, are ſuch as ſerve in con- 
jugating active and paſſive verbs, as am, 
vas, bave, bad, &c. 

Regular VERBS, are ſuch as are conjugated 


after ſome one manner, rule, or analogy. 


Irregular VERBS, are ſuch as have ſome- 
thing ſingular in their termination, or the 
formation of their tenſes, | 

Imperjoral VERBS, are ſuch as have only the 
third perſon, as, it becometh, it irketh, &c, 

VE'RBAL {of werbalis, L. of verbum a word) 
1 derived from a verb. 

2 by word of mouth, not written. 
VERBALIT V, the being verbal. 
VERBALVZING, making many words, te- 

dious in diſcourſe, 

VERB ASCUM, L. the herb petty-mullein, 
wool-blade, hig-taper, or long-wort, 

VERBATIM, L. word for word. 

VERBE'NA, L. the herb vervain. 

To VE'RBERATE (of werbero, L, of werber 
a ſtroke) to beat, or ſtrike, 

VERBERA'TION, a beating, or ſtriking. 

VE'RDAN'T (of wiridans, L. of vireo to be 
green, to flouriſh) green. 

VERDE, or VE'RDEA (of werdee, F.) white 

. Florentine wine, 

VERDEGREASE (of werd de gris, F. of vi- 
ridis green, and #1is, L. of braſs) a green 
colour made of the ruſt of braſs, or copper. 


VERDE'LLIO, It. a kind of a greeniſh - 


marble, uſed as a touch-ſtone to try gold 
and other metals. 5 

VERDERER, or VERDEROR, a judicial 

officer of the king's foreſt. 

VERDICT (of verum the truth, and dico, L. 
to ſpeak) 1 the jury's anſwer upon any 
cauſe, committed by the court for exa- 
mination, 

2 judęment, or opinion, 


VERDITURE, one of the greens uſed by | 


painters. : 


VE'RDOUR, or VE/RDURE (of werdeur, 


F.) greenneſs, as of trees, vegetables, &c. 
VERDURQUS, full of verdure, green. 
VERECUND (of verecundus, L. of wereor to 

fear) thamefaced, baſhful, modeſt, demure. 
VERECU/NDITY, baſhfulneſs, ſhame- faced- 

nels, demureneſs, modeſty. 
VERGE, F. 1 a wand, a rod, a ſergeant's 
mace, | 

2 the compaſs, or extent of judicature, 

the edge. 
Tenant of the VERGE, one who ſwears feal- 


VER 


ty to his lord, holding a flick, or rod in 
his hand, 

VERGER, one who carries a white wand 
before a lord chief juſtice, &c. alſo before 
a biſhop, dean, &c. 

VERVDICAL (of weridicus, L. of verum the 
truth, and dico to ſpeak) telling, or ſpeak- 
ing truth, 

To VE'RIFY (of werifico, L. of verum the 
truth, and facio to make) x to make 
good, to prove to be true, | 

2 (in Law) to record edits, or decrecs in 
parliament. 

VERPFLOQUENT, or VERTLOQUOUS (of 
wiriloquus, L. of verum the truth, and lequor 
to ſpeak) ſpeaking the truth. 

VERILY, truly. ; 


VERISUMILAR (of veriſimilis, L. of verum 


the truth, and ſimulis alike) likely, pro- 
bable. 


VERISIMPILITY, or VERISIMULITUDE, | 


likehhood, or probability. | 
VE'RITY (of veritas, L. truth) truth. 
VE'RJUICE (of werjus, F.) the juice of ſowr 

and unripe grapes, crab- apples, &c. 
VERMVCULAR (of wermicularis, L. of 

wermiculus a little worm) of, pertaining 

to, or bearing a reſemblance to a worm, 
VERMICULARIS, L. (in Botany) worm- 
graſs, ſtone-crap, mouſe-tail, wall-pepper, 
jack of the buttery, 
To VERMVCULATE (of wermiculor, L. of 
wermis a worm) 1 to bring forth worms. 
2 to make chequer-work, or inlay with 
divers colours, | 
VERMICULA'TION, 1 the breeding of 
worms. 

2 (with Phyſicians) the griping of the guts. 
VERMICULOSE, full of worms. 
VERMICULOꝰSITy, abundance, or fulneſs 

of worms. 

VERMͤIFORM (of vermiformis, L. of ver- 
mis a worm, and forma a ſhape) ſhaped like 

a worm. 

VERMIFUGOUS - vermis a worm, and 
fugo to drive away) expelling worms. 
VERMILION, (of wermillon, F.) factitious 
cinnaber, of a fine ſcarlet colour. 
VE'RMIN, or VERMINE (of wermine, F. 
of wermes, L. a worm) 1 worms. 
2 hurtful inſects, as lice, fleas, caterpil- 
lars, &c, 

3 hurtful beaſts, as mioe, rats, &c. 

4 rogues, or villains, | 
VERMINA'TION, the act of engendering, 

or producing worms. 

VE'RMINOUS (of werminoſus, L, of wermis 

a worm) full of worms. : 
VERMUPAROUS (of wermis a worm, and 

pario, L. to breed) breeding worms: 
VERM.'VOROUS (of vermis a worm, and 

voro, L. to devour) devouring, or feeding on 

worms. ä 
VERNA/CULAR (of wernaculus, L. of verna 


— 
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a ſervant born in the houſe) that is born in | 
one's houſe, that belongeth to the country 
where one liveth, or where one was born, 
roper and peculiar to the country. 
VERNAL (of wernalis, L. of verne to bud) 
of, or belonging to the ſpring. 

VE'RNAL Ffigns (in Aſtronomy) thoſe figns 
the ſun is in during the ſpring ſeaſon, viz, 
Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, : ; 
VE/RNAL equinox (in Aſtronomy) is the time 

that the ſun firſt enters into the ſign Aries. 
VE/RNANT (of wernans, L. of werno to 

ſpring) ſpringing, or growing. 
VERNULITY (of wernilitas, L. of verna a 

ſlave) ſervile carriage, the ſubmiſſive, fawa- 

ing behaviour of a ſlave, 
VE'RNUS, L. 1 of, or belonging to the 

ſpring time. 1 N 

2 (with Botaniſts) that blows in the ſpring, 

VERONICA (an Abbreviation of vericonica 


quaſi vera icon, a true image) thoſe por- | 


traits or repreſentations of the face of our 
Saviour on handkerchiefs, the criginal one 
at Rome being ſaid to be impreſſed by 
Chriſt's wiping his face, as he carried the 


croſs, with the handkerchief of St, Veroni- | 


ca; others imagine it to be the handker- 
chief laid over his face in the ſepulchre. 

VERRUCA, L. 1 a wart. | 

2 a hjllock, | 
VE'RRIL, or VURREL, a little ſmall braſs. 
or iron ring at the end of a walking- ſtick, 
or the handle of ſome working tool. 
VERSABULITY, aptneſs to be turned, or 
wound any way. | 

VERSABLE (of werſabilis, L. of verto to 

turn) 1 that may be turned, and winded, 
2 unſtable, inconſtant. 

VERSATILE (of verſatilis, L. of verto to 
turn) 1 that turneth eafily, or may be 
turned, | 

2 apt, or ſuitable to any thing, 
VERSE (of werſus, L. of werto to turn) 1 a 
number of words having a certain ca- 
dence, and determined meaſure. 
2 a clauſe of a ſentence, a ſmall portion 
of a chapter in a bible, &c. 
VE'RSED, ſkilled in any thing. 


VERSED fine (in Mathematics) is a ſeg- | 


ment of the diameter of a circle, lying be- 
tween the right fine, and the lower extre- 
mity of the arch; thus dB, is the verſed 
fine of the arch DEB. See fig. 15. 

VE'RSICLE (of verſiculus, L. a dim, of 
ver ſus a verſe) a little verſe, ; 

VERSICO'LOURED (of werficolor, L. of 

verto to change, and color a colour) 

1 changing, coloured. ö 
2 of ſundry colours. 

VERSIFICA'TION (of werſus a verſe, and 
Facio, L. to 1 the art of making 


verſes, 
VE'RSIFIER, a maker of verſes, a poet. 


VER 


to change, and forma a ſhape) that change: 


its ſhape, 

VE'RSVLOQUY (of werſus a verſe, and /o- 
guer, L. to ſpeak) ſpeaking in verſe. 

VERSION (of werfio, L. of verto to turn) a 
tranſlation, 

VERSUTVLOQUOUS (of werſutiloguut, L.. 
of verſutus crafty, and loquor to ſpeak) 
talking cunningly or craftily. 

VERT (of werd, F.) any green in the foreſt 
apt to cover deer, 

FVE'RTAGUS, L. (of werto to turn, and. 
ago to drive) a hound that will hunt by 
1 and bring home his game, a tum - 

dler. 

VE'RTEBRA, L. (of verto to turn) the 
chine- bones. | 


- VERTEBRAL, of, or belonging to the ver- 


tebrz, or turning joints of the body, 
VERTEX, L. (of verto to turn) 1 the top 
of any thing, 
2 (in Aſtronomy) that point of heaven 


which is juſt over our heads, and is 


' -. Otherwiſe called the zenith. 

VE'RTEX of a cone, pyramid, &c. is the 
point of the you extremity, or end of the 
axis, or top of the figure. 

VE'R TEX of a conic ſection, is the point 
of the curve where the axis cuts it, 

VERTEX of a g/aſs (in Optics) the ſame 
with the pole. 

VZRTIBLE (of wertibilis, L. of werto to 
turn) that may be turned, 

VE'RTICAL, of, or belonging to the vertex, 


VERTICAL angles (in Geometry) are thoſe, - 


which being oppoſite to each other, touch 
only in the angular point. As the angle 
EGB, and the angle FGA. See fig. 8. 
VE'RTICAL circles (in Aſtronomy) are great 
circles of the ſphere interſeQing each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and of conſequence 


are at right angles to the horizon; as the 


circles ZN, ZbN. See fig. 6, 
VERTICAL ine (in Conics) is a right line 
drawn in the vertical plane, and paſſing 
through the vertex of the cone. 
VE'RTICAL plane 1 (in Dialling) is a plane 
perpendicular to the horizon, and paral- 
lel to a vertical circle. 

2 (in Perſpective) is a plane perpendicular 
to the geometrical plane, paſſing through 


the eye, and cutting the perſpeCtive plane 


at right angles. 

Prime VERTICAL (in Aſtronomy) is that 
vertical circle or azimuth which paſſeth 
through the poles of the meridian ; or, 
which is perpendicular to it, and paſſes 
through the equinoCtial points; as ZCN, 
See fig. 6. 

VERTICALURE (with Aſtronomers) the 


meridian, ſo called, becauſe it paſſes through, 


the vertical point, 
VERTTCIT V (of verto to turn) the nature 


VE'RSIFORM (of wer/iformis, L. of vero | Vu vs ot 
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or quality of the loadſtone, or a touch'd 


| needle, of pointing towards the north and 
ſouth. 

VERTICILLATED (of werticillatus, L. of 
verto to turn) jointed together, apt to turn. 

VERTICILLATED plants (in Botany) are 
ſuch as have their flowers intermixed with 
ſmall leaves, growing in a kind of whirls 
about the joints of the ſtalk, as penny- 
royal, hore- hound, &c. | 

VERTVGINOUS (of wertiginoſus, L. of 
wertigo turning round) giddy. 

FERTTIGO, L. (of werto to turn) a diſeaſe of 

the head, when all things ſeem to turn 
round ; giddineſs, dizzineſs, ſwimming of 
the head, | 

VERTILLAGE, a preparing of ground to 
receive ſeed, by ſtirring or turning it. 

VERTUE. See Virtue. | 

VE'RTUO'SO. See Virtuoſo, 


* 


YE'RU, L. 1 a ſpit. 


2 (with Meteorologiſts) a comet that re- 


ſembles a ſpit. | 

VE'RVAIN (of verveine, F.) the name of 

an herb, otherwiſe called pidgeon's-graſs, 
Juno's tears, and holy-herb. 

VE'RVISE, blankets, a ſort of coarſe woollen 
cloth. p : 

r (of verus, L. true) 1 true, or per- 

ect. . = 


2 true and axrant. ; 

3 ſelf, or himſelf, herſelf, or itſelf, 
VESTCA, L. a bladder. | 
ESICA RIA, the plant alkakengi, or win- 

ter-cherry, 

FVESICA'RIUS, L. (of wefica a bladder) blad- 
dered, a word applied by botanical writers, 
to ſuch plants whoſe ſeed- veſſel, or fruit, 
is incloſed in a ſort of bladder, as the 
bladder-nut, the winter-cherry, &c, 

VESUCA TORY (of weficatorium, L. of we- 
ſica a bladder) a bliſter, or an external 
medicine which ſerves to raiſe bliſters. 

VE'SICLE (of weficuls, L. a dim, of wefica 
a bladder) a little bladder. 

FE'SPER, L. (of iomzgoc, G. quaſ ew e- 

gag, the end of the day) 1 the evening. 

2 the evening ftar. | 
VE/SPERIES, the laſt act or exerciſe for ta- 

king the degree of doctor, among the Sor- 
boniſts at Paris, 

VE'SPERS, the evening-prayers in the Ro- 
man church. | 

Sicilian VEISPERS, veſpers, or evening- 

rayers, ſo called on account of a general 
maſſacre of the French, by the inhabitants 

of the iſland of Sicily, in the year 1582. 
FESPERTVLIO, L. (qued weſperi volet that 

flies in the evening) a bat, or rere-mouſe, 

VESPERTI NE (of veſpertinus, L. of weſper 
the evening) of, or that is done in the 
evening. | | 


VESPERTI'NE (with Aſtronomers) a term 


þ 


D VES 


uſed of a planet or flar, which is faid 
5 be veſpertine, when it ſets after the 
un, 

VE/SSEL (of waſe, F.) 1 a general name for 

a great many utenſils to put any thing in. 
2 a ſhip, bark, &c, 
3 a little conduit, or pipe for blood gr hu- 
mours in an animal body, 

A VESSEL of election, or reprobation 1 
ſcripture expreſſion for an elect, or a te- 
probate perſon, 

VE'SSEL of paper, half a quarter of a ſheet, 

VEF'SSELS (in Architecture) certain orna- 
ments uſually ſet over cornices, and fo cal - 
led, becauſe they repreſent ſeveral ſorts of 
utenſils, which were in uſe among the an- 
cients, as ſhips, barks, &c. 


VE/SSES, or VE/SSET, a fort of woollen 


cloth commonly made in Suffolk. 

VEST (of wefte, F. of veſtio, L. to clothe) 
T a waſtecoat. 

2 a garment for a child. 

To VEST, to beſtow upon, to admit to the 
poſſeſſion of. 

VE'STA, L. the name of two goddeſſes a- 
mong the ancient Romans; the one the 
' goddeſs of fire (of eg, G. afire-hearth), be 
other the goddeſs of the earth (of s7ava:, 
G. to eſtabliſn.) In the former reſpect ſhe 
had no image in her temple, See Pauſantas 
in Corinth, and Ovid affirmeth the ſame, 
However this be, it is certain in both re- 
ſpects her image is ſeen in Roman coins, 
with attributes ſuitable to both fire and 
earth. As the regardeth the former, ſhe 
is taken for the wife of Cœlus and mother 
of Saturn, by ſome; by others, for the 
daughter of Saturn and Ops ; the latter 
for the daughter of Jupiter. 

A VE'STAL, or VE'STAL virgin, a virgin 
conſecrated for 30 years to the ſervice of 
Veſta. | 

VEST ALTA, L. feaſts held on the fifth of 
June, in honour of the goddeſs Veſta. 

VE/STIBLE (of weſtibulum, L. of the god- 

deſs Veſta, becauſe it was uſual for 
people to ſtop here before they entered 
the houſe) 1 a large open ſpace before 
the door, or at the entry of a houſe. 

2 a kind of anti- chamber before the en- 
trance of an ordinary apartment, 

VESTFGTA, L. 1 foot- ſteps, prints of thy 

feet. = 
2 prints, or impreſſions. | 

VESTIGIA of tendons (in Natural Hiſtory) 
little hollows in the ſhells formed for faſten- 
ing or rooting the tendons of the muſcles, 

VE'STMENT (of weſtimentum, L. of weſtio 

to clothe) a garment, or veſture. | 

VE'STRY (of vgſtiarium, L. of w/o to ar- 

ray) 1 a room belonging to a church, 
where prieſts veſtments and ſacred uten- 
ſils are kept, 
; Fay 2 2 


VIA 
2 a meetirſy of the chief pariſhioners in the 


veſtry. 

VE'STRY-clerk, a ſcrivener who keeps the 
pariſh accounts. 

VE/STRY -keeper, a ſexton, whoſe office is 
to look after the veſtry. 

VE'STRY-men, a ſelect number of the ptin- 
cipal inhabitants of a pariſh, who annually 
chooſe officers to manage the affairs of it. 

 VE'STURE (of weſtitus, L. of weſtio to 
clothe) 1 any garment, 
2 poſſeſſion, or admittance to a poſſeſſion, 
3 profit, as of an acre of land, 

VE/TCHES (of viciæ, L. tares) a kind of 
pulſe, tares. | 

VE'TERAN (of weteranus, L. of wetero to 
grow old) that has ſerved long in a place 


or office, 
VETERAN ſoldiers, old ſoldiers that have 
ſerved long in the wars, In France officers 
of 20 years landing are called by this name. 
VETERATO/RIAN (of weteratorius, L. of 


Vererator, a crafty knave, an old fox) crafty, - 


deceitful. 


VETERINARIUS, L. 1 a farrier, a horſe- | 


leech, 


2 a letter · out of horſes to hire. 
3 a horſe-courſer. | 
FETE'RNUS, L. 1 a drowſy diſeaſe called 
a lethar 


8 
2 Nothfulnefs „ ſluggiſhneſs, immoderate ſleep- 


ing. 

VETO'NICA, L. (with Botaniſts) the herb 
betony- 1 ö 

FETUR [INO, It. a hirer of horſes in Italy, 
who is alſo a guide to travellers, and brings 
back their horſes, 

To VEX (of vexo to trouble) 1 to teaze, 

to trouble, to torment, | 
2 to be a trouble to. 

VEXA'TION, grief, trouble, torment, 

VEXA!TIOUS, cauſing trouble, or grief, 
burdenſome, troubleſome. 

VEXILLUM, L (of webo to he carried) a 
banner, a ſtandard, an enſign, 

GL, 1 homely, deformed, 

2 unbecoming, or indecent, 
3 naughty, or villainous. 
4 baſe, or 3 P 

A, L. a way, age, Or road, 

Lactea VIA, * the milky way (with A- 
ſironomers) a circle that encompaſſes the 
whole firmament, extending itſelf ſome- 
times with a double path, ſometimes with 
a ſingle one, to be ſeen in a clear night. 
Many were the conjectures of what this 
tract confiſted ; but ſince the invention of 
the teleſcope, it has been diſcovered to be 
an innumerable company of fix'd ſtars, 
different in ſize and ſituation, 

"JA felis, L. i. e. the ſun's way (with A- 
ſtronomers) the ecliptic, fo call d becauſe 
the ſun never goes out of it, 


VIAL, a thin glaſs bottle. | 
I 


| 


VIC 


VIVANDS (of wiandes, F.) x victuals of fleſh. 
2 paſture of deer, 

V1IATICUM, L. (of via a way) 1 all man- 
ner of proviſions, or neceſſaries for a 
journey, 

2 (among the Roman catholics) the holy 
ſacrament given to ſick perſons, 
F'BEX, L. 1 a mark or punt of a flripe 

or blow, 
2 (in Phy) a black or blue ſpot, occa- 
fioned by a flux of blood. 

B, L. (in Botany) the flower of the herb 
Britannica, 

To VIBRATE (of wibro, L. to ſhake a 

thing) 1 to ſhake, to brandiſh. 
2 to move to and fro, 

VUBRATING moetion (with Naturaliſts) is a 
very quick motion of the ſolid parts of 
bodies, cauſed by the pulſe or ſtroke of ſome 
body upon them. So the rays of light or 
fire, ſtriking upon the ſmall particles of 
bodies, do excite in them ſuch vibrations, 
and cauſe them to grow hot and ſhine, 

For all fixed ſolid bodies, when heated to 
a due degree, will emit light and ſhine, 
which way ſoe ver their parts come to be 
agitated into theſe vibrating motions, whe- 
ther it be by heat, by rubbing or ſtriking, 
ar by putrefaction, or ſome animal or vital 
motion. 

VIBRA/TION, 1 a brandiſhing, or ſhaking, 
2 a ſwinging to and fro. 

VIBRVSSANT (of wibrifſzns, L. of wibrifſo 

to quaver) quavering, trilling, ſhaking. 

VIVCAR (of vicarius, L. one that perform- 
eth the place or office of another) 1 one 
in another's ſtead, or who performs the 
duty of another, 

2 a prieſt ofa pariſh, where the predial 
tythes are impropriated, | 


Grand VVCAR (of the Pope) a cardinal, 


who has juriſdiction over all ſecular and 
regular prieſts, and over all offenders a- 
gainſt the Church of Rome. 

VIVCARAGE, the benefice of a vicar. 

VICA/RIOUS, 1 of, or belonging to a vicar. 
2 ſubordinate, or in the place of another, 

VICE, F. (of vitium, L. of vitupero to blame) 
1 a habit contrary to virtue. 

2 the ſpindle of a preſs. 

3 a jefter in a play. 

4 an inſtrument uſed by ſmiths and many 
other artificers, 

5 a glazier's inſtrument with two wheels 
for drawing lead. 

VICE, F. a particle that ſignifies nothing of 
itſelf, but in compound words it imports 
ſubordination, or being inſtead of, 

VICE-admiral, an officer who commands the 
ſecond ſquadron of the royal navy, and has 
his flag at the fore-topmaſt-head of his 
ſhip, 

VICE. chamberlain (of the king's court) a 
great officer wnder the lord chamberlain, 

who, 
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who, in his abſence, has the command and 
controul of all officers belonging to that part 
of the houſe called the chamber, or above 
fairs, 

VICE-chancelhr (of an Univerſity) a mem- 
ber who is choſen annually to perform the 
office of the chancellor, 

VICE-chancellorſpip, the office or dignity of 
a vice-chancellor, 

ViCEGE'RENT, F. a deputy, or ſubſti- 
tute, . 

VI'CEROY (of wicero/, F.) a deputy king, 


or one who governs a ſtate inſtead of a 


king. 
VICEROY/ALTY, the dignity or office of 
a viceroy. 
VICE-rreaſurer, an under-treaſorer. 
VICE VERSA, L. on the contrary. 
VIVCINAGE, or VICINITY (of vofſinage, 
F. or vicinitas, L. of vicus a ſtreet) near- 
neſs, neighbourhood. 
VIVCINAL, belonging to neighbours, 
VI'CIOUS (from vice) corrupt, faulty, lewd. 
VICVSSITUDE (of wicrffirude, L. of vicis 
change) change, turn, or revolution. 
VICI'SSITY (of wiciffiras, L. of wicis change) 
a changing, or ſucceeding by courſe, 
VICOUNT, See Viſcount, 
VICTIM (of wiftima, L, a facrifice) 1 a 
beaſt to be ſacrificed, 
2 a perſon made a facrifice, 
7TCTOR, L. (of winco to conquer) 1 a con- 
queror, or vanquiſher. 
2 he that hath his deſire or wiſh. 


VICTORIAL, of, or belonging to victory. 


VICTORIO'LA, L. (a dim. of victoria victo- 
ry) 1 laurel of Alexandria, tongue - laurel. 
2 a little image repreſenting victory. 
VICTO/RIOUS, triumphant, having gotten 
the victory. 
VI'CTORY (of wiforia, L. of nc to 
conquer) 1 the defeat or overthrow of 


one's enemies, or the getting the better 


of one in any thing. 
2 conqueſt, as in Jove. 

To VIVCTUAL (of awvitailler, F. of victus, 
L. ſuſtenance) to provide with victuals. 
VICTUALLER, 1 one that provides victu- 

als. 


2 a victualling ſhip, or one that carries 


proviſions for a ticet, 
3 an ale-houſe-keeper. 
VVCTUALS (of %,, L. of vivo to live) 
pro iſions, all manner of food. 
VID.4ME, F. the judge of a French biſhop's 
temporal juriſdiction. 
FIDE'LICET, L. to wit, that is. 
VIDU'TTY (of wviduitas, L. of vidua a wi- 
dow) widewhood. 
To VIE. See To Dye. 
VIEW (of vue, F. of video, L. to fee) 
1 the fight, or eyes, 
2 examination made by view ers, or able 
workmen. ; 
3 the fight, or act of ſeeing, 


VIG 


4 a proſpect, a ſurvey, 

5 review, as of ſoldiers. 

6 (with Hunters) the print of a fallow 
deer's foot. 


hold) 1 to take a view of. 

2 to review, or muſter. 
3 to conſider, or conceive, 

To VIEW (in Military affairs) is when the 
quarter-maſter-general of an army goes with 
a ſtrong party to take a ſurvey of the 
roads for the march of an army, and to 
find out the moſt convenient place for an 
encampment ; as where water and forage 
may be had, and not be too much expoſed 
to the inſults of the enemy, 

To VIEW a place, in order to befiege it, is 


gincers, riding round it, and obſerving the 
ſituation of it, with the nature of the 
country lying about it, as to hills, valleys, 
rivers, marſhes, &c, thereby to make a 
Judgment of the moſt convenient place 
for opening the trenches, carrying on the 
approaches, &c. 

To VIEW an enemy, is to approach as near 
their camp as poſſible, in order to diſcover 
the nature of the ground, and the ave- 
nues to it, and alſo the ſtrength and weak- 
neſs of their encampment ; where they may 
be beſt attacked, or whether it may be 
proper to run the hazard of bringing them 
to an action. 


any place or perſon. 

VIE W/LESS, inviſible, not to be viewed. 
Milton. 

VIGESIMAL (of w:gefimalis, L. of viginti 
twenty) the twentieth. 

VIGESIMATTION (of wigefmatio, L, of 
w1geſimus the twentieth) the putting to death 
every twentieth man, among the ancient 
Romans. | 

VIGIL, a watchman, one who watches a- 
nights, | 

VI'GILANCE, or VIGILANCY (of wig#- 
lantia, L. of vigilo to watch) watchfulneſs, 

VIVGILANT, watchful, 

VI'GILS (of vigiliæ, L. of vigilb to watch) 
certain faſts preceding feſtivals, ſo called, 
becauſe the primitive chriſtians uſed to 
watch all night, as preparatory to the due 
obſervation of the following ſolemnities. 

VIGINTIVVRATE (of viginti twenty, and 
viri, L. men) a dignity among the ancient 
Romans, conſiſting of twenty men, of e- 
qual authority, three whereof judged all 
criminal caſes, three others had the in- 
ſpection of coins and coinage, four took 
care of the ſtreets of Rome, and the others 
were judges in civil affairs. y 

VI;INTIVTRI, L. the twenty magiſtrates 
that compoſed the vigintivirate, 


FIGO'NE, F. 1 a fort of Spaniſh wool, 
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To VIEW (of video, L. of «3, G. to be- 


the general's being accompanied with en- 


VIEWERS, men ſent by the court to ſee 
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VN 
2 2 hat made of that wool, 

VFGOR. See Vigcur. | 

PIGORO'SO, or V iGOROS AME'NTE, It. 
(in Muſic) ſignifies to play with ſtrength 
or vigour. 

VIGOROUS ftout, briſk, full of vigour, 

VI'GOUR (of viger, L. of vigeo to flou- 

riſh) x ſtrength, luſtineſs, 

2 livelineſs, briſkneſs. 

3 ſtoutnals, reſolution. 

VILE (of vilis, L. of no value) x mean, 

_._ deſpicable, 

2 of no value or account, little ſet by. 

3 wicked, baſe, filthy. a 

To VILIFY (of wilifico, L. of vilis vile, 
and facio to make) to run down, to deſpiſe, 

VILLA, L. (a dim. of vicus a ſtreet) 1 a vil- 

lage. 

2 a manor- houſe, a farm. houſe, out of the 
city or town. 

VILLAGE (of villa, L. a dim. of wicus a 
ſtreet) a certain number of country-houſes, 
or cottages, without any wall or incloſure, 

VILLAGER, an iphabitant of a village. 

VILLAIN (of wilain, F. mean, or vile) 
1 a bond-ſervant, or man, to the lord of 

the manor. 

2 a rogue, or vile perſon, 

 VILLANAGE, or VI'LLENAGE, a tenure 
by doing ſervile work to the lord. 

VVLLANOUS, baſe, infamous, knaviſh, 

VI'LLANY, baſeneſs, the actions of a vil- 
lain. . 

V/LLI, L. (the plural of villus a hair) 

1 coarſe hairs, 

2 wool. 

3 the nap of cloth. 

4 (with Botaniſts) ſmall hairs like the grain 
of pluſh or ſhag, with which ſome trees 
abound, 

VILLO'SE (of willofus, L. of willus a hair) 
hairy, full of hairs, 

VI'MINAL (of wiminalis, L. of vimen a twig) 
of, or belonging to twigs, 

VIMIUNEOUS (of winuneus, L. of winen a 
twig) made of twigs, | 

VINA/CEOUS (of winaceus, L. of winum 
wine) of, or belonging to wine, 

PINA'LIA, L. (of vinum wine) feaſts held by 
the antient Romans, at the firſt broaching 
or taſting of their wine. 

F1INCA, L. (of vincio to bind) the herb pe- 
rewinkle, ſo called becauſe it binds or in- 
tangles every thing that is near it with its 


prigs. 

VIN CIBLE (of vincibilis, L. of vinco to con- 
quer) that may be overcome. 

VI'NCTURE (of winfura, L. of vincio to 
bind) a binding. 

PINCULUM, L. (in Fluxions) denotes the 
multiplication of ſome compound ſurd quan- 
tity into a fluxion, &c. | 

VINDE'MIAL (of vindemialis, L. of vindemia 
vintage) of, or belonging to a vintage, 


VIO 


To VINDE'MIATE (of windemis, L, to 


gather grapes) to gather grapes, 
VINDEMIA'TION, a gathering of grapes. 


To VINDICATE (of vindico, L., to defend) 


1 to defend, or maintain, 

2 to make an apology for, to clear, or 
juſtify, 

3 to revenge. 

VINDICA'TION, 1 defence, or protection. 
2 apology, or juſtification, 

3 revenging, or vengeance, 

VINDICA'TOR,' x a defender, or aſſerter. 
2 an avenger. 

VINDICTA, L. (of vindico to defem) 1 de- 

fence, or maintenance, 

2 vengeance, or puniſhment. 

3 a rod which was laid on the head of a 
ſervant when he was made free. 

4 liberty, or freedom itſelf, 

VINDVCTIVE, revengeful. 

VINE (of vinea, L. the grape-tree) the plant 
that bears grapes, 

VINE-fretter, or VINE-grub, an inſect that 
gnaws vines. 

VINE-pear, an October pear; 

VINEGAR {of vinaigre, F. q. d. vinum 
acre, L. i. e. acid wine) wine, beer, &c. 
rendered acid or ſour. 

VINEYARD, a piece of ground ſet with 

vines. 


_VIINIPOTE (of w1n:ipotor, L. of vinum wine, 


and poto to drink) a wine-bibber, a drigfter 
of wine. 

VI'NNED, VINNY, or VFVNEWY, moul- 
dy, hoary, muſty, 

VINNET, a kind of border, or flower, uſed 


by printers, at the beginning of a book, 


chapter, &c. 
VINO'SITY, the being vinous. 

VUNOUS (of wincſus, L. of winum wine) 
that has the taſte or ſmell of wine. 
VINTAGE, 1 vine-harveſt, or the gather - 

ing of grapes. 
2 the time wherein grapes are gathered. 
VIN'TAGER, a grape-gatherer, or vine- 
reaper. 
VIINTNER, a tavern-keeyer, 
VIINTRY, a great place for ſelling wine. 
VIOL (of viola, It.) a muſical inſtrument. 
VIVOLABLE, that may be violated, | 
VIOLACEOUsS (of wiolaceus, L. of viola a 
violet) of a violet colour, or like a violet. 
To VVOLATE (of vile, L. to break) 1 to 
break, or tranſgreſs. 
2 to raviſh, or deflower. 
3 to ſpoil, defile, or ſully. 
VIOLA'TION, the act of viqlating. 


-'VIOLA'/TOR, or VIOLA'/TER, a tranſgteſ- 


ſor, 
VIOLENCE (of violentia, L. of viola to 
force) 1 fiercenels, or vehemeney. 
2 force, or conſtraint, uſed unlawfully. 
3 raſnneſs. 
4 eagere 
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4 eagerneſs, earneſtneſs. 
5 boiſterouſneſs, ſtormineſs. 

VVOLENT, 1 fierce, vehement, forcible, 
2 haſty, paſſionate, 

3 ſharp, or acute, 
4 ſtrong, or very great, 

VVOLET, ſub, (of viola, L. of via a way, 
becauſe they generallylgrow by the way fide) 
a flower well known. | 

VVOLET, adj. of a violet or purple colour, 

VVOLIN (from viol, F.) a fiddle, 

VVOLIST, a player on a viol. 

VIOLONCE'LLO, It. a bafs- viol, 

VIOLO'NE, It. a double baſs. 

VIO'RNA, L. (with Botaniſts) the herb cal- 
led travellers joy. 

VIPER (of wipera, L. of inlw, G. to hurt) 
a poiſonous reptile of the ſerpent kind, an 
adder, 

VIPER ALIS, L. (with Botaniſts) the herb 
rue, or herb-graſs 


graſs, 
VIPERA'RIA, L. (with Botaniſts) the herb 


viper*s-grals, 
VIPERINA, L. (with Botanifts) the herb 
viper*s-bugloſs, 


VIPERINE, of, or belonging to the viper. 

VIVPEROUS, 1 of the viper kind. 

2 of, or belonging to the viper. 

VIRA'GO, L. (of vir a man, and ag? to drive) 
a ſtout or manly woman, a heroine, 

VIRELAY, F. a fort of comical ſong. 

RGA, L. 1 a twig, a young branch. 

2 a rod, whip, or ſcourge. 

Vi/RGAE, L. (in Meteorology) a meteor 
bearing a reſemblance to a bundle of rods, 
which is cauſed by the beams of the ſun 
paſling obliquely through the more looſe and 
open parts of a watery cloud, and com- 
monly denotes rain. 

VIRGIN, ſub. (of virgo, L. of v7reo to flou- 
riſh) a maid. | | 

VURGIN, adj. of, or belonging to a virgin. 

VUFRGIN.- oi, that which oozes ſpontaneouſly 

out of the olive, &c, without preſſing, 

VI'RGIN's-bowwer, an herb or plant uſed in 
covering arbours, which ſpreads itſelf into 
woody branches, 

VVFRGIN-copper, is that which has never 
been melted down. 

VURGIN-pe/d, the gold that is gotten out of 
the ore without any mixture or alloy, in 
which ſtate it is fo ſoft that it will take 
the impreſſion of a fra}. 

VFRGIN-boney, the honey that is made by 
young bees, the firit year after their ſwarm- 


ing. c 
VRGIN-mercury, is that which is form'd 
and fluid in the veins of mines, or that 
is gotten from the mineral earth by lotion, 
without fire, | 
VURGIN's-m/#, benjamin-water, a fort of 
compoſition, uſed as a coſmetic. 
VIRGIN. parchuent, a fort of fine parch- 
ment made of the ſkin of a young lamb, 


2 


VIS 


ViRGCIN's-thread, a ropy dew, which flieg 
in the air like fine untwiſted fill, | 
VURGINAL, maiden-like., 
VFRGINALS, a muſical inftrument, 
VIRGINIA, Virginia tobacco, 
VIRGINIAN mightingale, a bird of a fears 
let colour with a tuft on the head. 
VIRGINIAN-/þ4, a plant which bears flow- 
ers of a purple colour and long pods, in 
2 are flat ſeeds, containing fine ſoft 


VIRGUNITY (of virginitas, L. of virgo a 
virgin) a maiden-head, chaſtity, 

VIRGO, L. 1 a maid, or virgin. 

2 one of the twelve figns of the zodiac, 
marked thus . 9 984 
VIRVDITY (of viriditas, L. of wireo to 

flouriſh) verdure, greenneſs. 

VIRVLE (of virilis, L. of vir a man) man- 
ly, ſtout. x 

VIRVLITY, 1 man's eſtate, manhood, 

2 ſtoutneſs, or valour. 

VIRTPOTENT (of viripotens, L, of wir 
a man, and potens powerful) 1 mighty, 
powerful, ; 

2 marriageable, fit for man, 

VIRTUAL (of vertuel, F.) equivalent, ef- 
fectual, potential. 

VIRTUAL ſecus (in Dioptrics) the point of 
divergence. 

VIRTVUE (of virtus, L. of vi ſtrength) 1 ef- 

ſicacy, power, propriety. 

2 an habit of the ſou], whereby a man is 
inclined to do good and to ſhun evil, 
Meral VVRTUE (in Ethics) is an elective 
habit placed 1n a mediocrity, determined by 
reaſon, or as a prudent man would deter- 

mine, 

Intellectua! VIRTUE (in Ethics) is a habit 
of the reaſonable ſoul, whereby it conceives 
or ſpeaks the truth, either in affirming or 
denying. 

VIRTUES (in Theology) one of the orders 
of angels, of the third rank or choir, 

Cardinal VVR TUES (with Moraliſts) pru- 
dence, juſtice, fortitude, and temperance. 

ViRTUO'SO, It. a learned and ſkilful philo- 
ſopher. | 

VVFRTVUOUS, endowed with, or having the 
habit of virtue, 

VIRULENCE, or VVRULENCY (of vi- 
rulentus, L. of virus poiſon) I poiſon, or 
venom, | 

2 venom in a venereal diſeaſe, 

VIVRULENT, 1 venomous, or poiſanous. 
2 ſharp, or biting. | 

P/RUYS, I.. 1 poiſon, or venom. : 

2 (with Surgeons) a kind of watery ſtinle 
ing matter, which iſſues out of ulcers, 
of a malignant and corrpding quality. 

VIS, L. might, force, power. ; 

Centriſuga VIS, L. (in Philoſophy) that force 
by which any natural body, revolving round 


| about another, endeavours to fly off _ 
0 


vis _ 
the atis of the motion in a tangent to that 


Comtridta VI, L. (in Phyf ) that force by 
„L. Cs | 
which all bodies tend to the centre of the 
earth, or to any point as their centre; of 
which kind is gravity towards the centre 
of the earth, and the magnetical force by 
which iron tends towards the'centre of the 

magnet. | 

V1S inertiæ, L. (in Mechanics) is the bare 

power of reſiſtance only, by which every 
bod 
in which it is, either of reſt or motion 
whereby it becomes difficult to alter its 
ſtate, either of reſt or motion. 

VIS impreſſa, L. (in Philoſophy) is an im- 
pulſe, force, or action, communicated to, 

and exerciſed upon, any body, in order to 
change its preſent ſtate, either of reſt or 
motion, uniformly in a right line, 

VISAGE, F. the face. 

VISARD, See Vizard, 

PISCERA, L. (of wiſcus a bowel) the bowels, 
intrails, or guts. 

VISCERAL, or VISCEROUsS, of, or be- 
longing to the bowels, or entrails. ot 

To VISCERATE (of wiſcero, L. of wiſcera 
the bowels) to bowel, or take out the 
bowels, | 

VI'SCERATED, having the bowels taken 
Out. 

VI'SCERATION, the garbage which huntſ- 
men give their dogs. 
VISCO/SE (of wiſcoſus, L. of wiſcus glue) 

gluey, ſticky, clammy. 

VISCO'SITY, clammineſs, ſtickineſs, of a 
gluey quality, 2 
VISCOUNT (of vicomte, F.) a title of ho- 

nour next to an earl. 

vISCOUNT ESS, a viſcount's wife. 

VVSCOUNTY (ef wicomte, F.) the territo- 
ry of a viſcount. 

VISCOUS (of wiſcoſus, L. of wiſcus glue) 
clammy, ſlimy, ſticky. #3 

VISIBLE, that may be ſeen, | 

VISIER, or VIZIER, a principal officer 
among the Turks, i 

Grand VIZ IER, or Prime VIZ IER, he 
that governs in chief the Ottoman empire, 
under the grand fignior. f 

VISION (of %, L. of video to fee) 1 ſee- 

ing, or ſight. | 
2 an apparition, phantaſm, or ghoſt, 
3 a divine revelation in a dream. 

Clear VISION (in Optics) is cauſed by a 
great quantity of rays in the ſame pencil, 
enlightening the correſpondent points of the 
image ſtrongly, and vigorouſly, 

Confuſed VVYSION, is cauſed by the pencils of 
rays being intermix'd one with another. 
Direct VVSION, is when the rays of light 

come from the object directly to the eye. 

Refieted VISION, is when the rays of light 


— 


endeavours to continue in that ſtate 


VIT 
are reflected or turned back again from any 
body to the v +; p : 
Refrafied VISION (in Optics) is that per- 
formed by means of rays refr. ted, or; 
turned out of their way, by paſſing through 
mediums of different denſities, chiefly 
through glaſſes and lenſes, : 
bear wok, ad}. of, or belonging to vi- 
ion. 
VUVSIONARY, or VISIONIST, ſub. 1 & 
perſon that pretends to viſions. 
2 one that has got chimeras in his head. 
VISIT, an act of civility and friendſhip per- 
formed by friends going to each other's 
houſe. | 
To VISIT (of vt, L. of viſe to go to 
ſee) 1 to go to ſee, or pay a viſit. 
2 to go about to ſee whether things be as 
they ſhould. 
3 to afflit, or try. | 


VISITATION, 1 the act of viſiting, 


2 the act of trying. 33 
3 (among the Clergy) an act of juriſdiction, 
whereby a ſuperior viſits ſome corpora - 
tion, college, church, or other public 
or private houſe, to ſee if the regula« 
© tions thereof are duly obſerved. _, 
The VISITA!TION, the great ſickneſs which 
afflicted this nation during the years 1665 
and 1666, 1 
VISIT ER, one that goes a viſiting, or ſee« 
ing his neighbours, 6 Pri 
VISITOR, one that viſits a monaſtery or te- 
ligious houſe. 
VISNE, 1 tent wine mixt with brandy. 
2 (in Law) a neighbourigg place, or place 
near at hand. 
VISOR (of vifere, F.) the fight of an head- 


piece. For 

VISO'RUM, F. (of viſum, L. of wideo to 
ſee) an inftrument uſed by printers, . being 
a hook ot device into which a leaf of the 
copy is fixed, for the compobtor's more 
convenient ſeeing. it. ; 

VISTA, or YVTSTO, It. a proſpect or ſtreight 
walk through trees, eſpecially through a 
wood, the trees being cut away. 2 

VISTAMENTE, or VI'STO, It, (in Mu- 
fic) very, faſt or quick, and is much the 
ſame as preſto. 10 2 

VISUAL. (of viſus, L. the fight) of, or be- 
longing to the ſight. 

VISUAL point (in Perſpective) is a point in 
the horizontal line where the ocular rays 
unite, I 

VISUAL rays (in Perſpective) are lines of 
light imagined to come from the. object to 
the eye. c 

VISUS, L. (of video to ſee) the ſenſe of 
ſeeing, the ſight. 

VITA, L. (of vivo to live) life. 

TA corporis, L. i. e. the life of the body. It 
conſiſts in an uninterropted motion thereof. 
> V2 2 LTA 
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PITA mentis, L. i. e. the life of the mind, 

this (according to the Carteſians) conſiſts in 
a perpetual cogitation, or. an uninterrupted 
courfe of thinking. 

FTA bominis, L. i, e. the life of man. This, 
according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in a con- 
tinued communication of body and mind, 
or in the operations to which both the mo- 
tions of the body and the ideas of the mind 
contribute. 

VITAL, of, belonging to, or that ſupports 
life. 

VITAL faculty (in Phyſics) an action where - 
by men live, that is performed by them 
whether they deſign it or not; fuch are the 
motions of the heart, perſpiration, or 
breathing, nutrition, &c. 

VITAL _ (in Phyfics) ſome have ſup- 
poſed that there is in the heart of animals, 
a fine, enkindled, mild ſubſtance, which 
they call by this name, and imagine the air 
that is taken in by reſpiration to be neceſ- 
fary to the preſervation of it, as it is to the 

- conſervation of life. 

VITAL ſpirits, are the fineſt and moſt vo- 
latile parts of the blood. 

VITA'LITY (of witalitas, L. of vita life) 
the ſpirit of life whereby we live. 

VITALS, thoſe parts of the body that are 
the principal ſeats of life ; as the heart, 
brain, lungs, and liver, 

VIiq E, It. (in Muſic) quick and lively. 

VITIABLE, ſinful, faulty. 

To VITIATE (of witio, L. of witium a 

crime) 1 to corrupt, or ſpoil, 
2 to defile, or deflower. 

VITVFEROUS (of ow po L, of witis a 
vine, and fero to bear) that beareth vines. 

VITIGFVNEOUS (of vitigineus, L. of witis 
a vine, and gigno to beget) that cometh of 
a vine. 

VITIO'SITY, naughtineſs, lewdneſs, 

VVTiOUS (of witioſus, L. of witio to ſpoil) 
wicked, lewd, naught. 

VITREAL, or tVI'TREOUS (of vitreus, 
L. of vitrum glaſs) 1 of, or belonging to 

glaſs. 
2 clear like glaſs, tranſparent. 

VVYTREOUS runicle, a thin film or coat, 
which, as ſome ſay, ſeparates the vitreous 
or glaſſy humour from the cryſtalline ; but 
others deny that there is any ſuch coat, be- 
fore the humours are taken out and ex- 
poſed to the air, 

VITREOUS bumeurs, the glaſſy humour of 
the eye, being the third of it, ſo called 
from its reſemblance of melted glaſs ; it is 

- thicker than the aqueous humour, but not 
fo ſolid as the cryſtalline 5 it is round, or 
convex behind, and ſomewhat plain before, 
only hollowed a little in the middle, where 
it receives the cryſtalline, ; 

VITRVFICABLE, capable of being turned 
into glaſs, | | 
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VIV 
VITRIFICATTION, the art of changing 
natural body into glale. * 
To VUTRIFY (of vierum, glafs, and facio, 
L. to make) 1 to turn into glafs, 


2 to grow as hard and tranſparent as glaſs, 
VITRIOL (of vitriolum, L.. copperas) a kind 


of mineral ſalt, of which there are four 
ſorts, the white, the blue, the green, and 
the 1 ed. : 8 
VVTRIOLATED, 1 turned into vitriol., 
2 compounded of vitriol, or having vitriol 
infuſed into it, ˖ 
VITRIO'LIC, or VITRIO'LOUS, of, be- 
longing to, or partaking of the nature of 


vitriol. 75 
VIT ROSE (of witroſus, L. of vitrum glaſs) 
glaſſy, full of glaſs. 1574 

VTTRUM, L. (of vireo to ſhine) 1 glaſs. 

2 the plant called woad. . 

TTA, L. a fillet, ribband, garland, or 
head-band, wherewith prieſts, prieſleſſes, 
poets, as alſo the altars and victims were 
dreſſed. 

VIVTULINE (of witulinus, L, of witulus a 
calf) of, or belonging to a calf, or veal. 

VITU/PERABLE (of wituperabilis, L. of 
vitupero to blame) blame · worthy, that 
may be blamed. | | 

VITUPERA'TION, a blaming, or finding 
fault with, 

St. VI'TUS's dance (with Phyſicians) a kind 
of phrenzy or madneſs proceeding from a 
malignant humour, near of kin to the mad- 
neſs cauſed by the bite of the Tarantula, 

VIVA VO'CE, L. by word of mouth, 

VIV ACE, It. (in Muſic) fignifies to play 
with life and ſpirit z and is a degree of 
movement between largo and allegro, but 
neareſt to allegro. 

VIV ACEME'NTE, or VIVAME'NTE, It, 
(in Muſic) the ſame as wivace ; which ſee, 

VIV A'/CIOUS (of vivax, L. of vivo to 
live) lively, briſk, ſtrong, luſty. 

VIV ACTSSIMO, It. (in Muſic books) de- 
notes a movement as quick as allegro. 
an ai x livelineſs, fire, ſprightli- 

neſs, 

| 2 quickneſs, or readineſs of wit. | 

VIV'VARY (of vivarium, L. of vivo to live) 
a place where wild beaſts or fiſhes are kept, 
a park, a warren, a ſtew, or fiſh-pond, 

VI'VER, a ſea-dragon, a fiſh, 

VIVES, F. a diſeaſe in horſes, being a ſwel- 
ling in the glandules on the fide of the 
throat, | 

VIVID (of wividus, L. of vivo to live) 
1 lively, full of life. 

2 of a blooming, or lively colour, 

VIVVFICAL, or VIVUFIC, that vivifies, 
or gives lite, F 

To VIVUFICATE, or to VIVIFY (of 
wivifico, L. of wivus alive, and facio to 


xv 


ake) to quick enliven. 
make) to quicken, or enlive vi. 


ULL 

' VIVIFICA/TION, a vivifying, quickening, 
or making alive. 

VIVV/PAROUS (of wiviparus, L. of wivus 
alive, and pario to bring forth) which 
bringeth forth young ones alive, and does 
neither ſpawn nor lay eggs. 

7IVO, It. (in Architecture) 1 the ſhaft, or 

fuſt of a column. 
2 the naked of a column, or other part, 

VIXEN, 1 a froward, or croſs child, 

2 a ſcold, or ſcolding woman. 

VIZ. (a contraction of widelicet, L. that is) 

to wit, that is. ; 

vIZ ARO (of wizera, Sp.) a maſk, 

VIZIER. Bee Vifer. 

U'LCER (of alcus, L. of i-, G. a fore) 
a running ſore, full of putrid, or virulent 


matter, \ 

Cancerous U!LCER (in Surgery) a large ulcer, 
the lips of which are ſwoln, hard and 
knotty, with thick veins round about, full 
of dark, blackiſh blood. 

Cavernous U!LCER, is one, the entrance of 
which is freight or narrow, and the bot- 
tom wide, in which there are many holes 
filled with malignant matter, | 

Compound U'LCER, is one that happens in a 
ſcorbutic, dropſical, or ſcrophulous conſti- 
tution, and is attended with pain, a fever, 
and other maladies, : 

Corrofive U!LCER, is an ulcer, which, by 

| the ſharpneſs or corroſiveneſs of its matter, 
eats through, corrupts, and mortifies the 
fleſh, 

F:tulous WLCER, is one that has Jong, ſtrait, 
and deep holes, and is very hard on its 
ſides. 

Pbagedænic U'LCER, is one of a corroſive 

nature, eating away the adjacent parts, the 
lips of it remaining tumefied. 

Putrid ULCER, is one whoſe fides are lined 
with a tough, viſcous humour, attended 
with heat, pain, inflammation, and a large 
flux of humwurs to the part. 

Simple ULCER, is one that happens in a 
good conſtitution, and proves of eaſy cure. 


Sinuous ULCER, one which runs aſlant, or 


ſideways from its orifice, 

Varicous U'LCER, is one ſeated in the veins, 
which, becoming painful and inflammato- 
ry, ſwells up the parts it poſſeſſes, 

To U'LCERATE, to cauſe an ulcer, 

VLCER ATION, the turning to an ulcer, 

U'LCEROUS, of, belonging to, or full of 

ulcers. | 

ULIVGINOUS (of uliginoſus, L. of uligo the 
natural moiſture of the earth) moiſt, 
mooriſn. 

ULLAGE (in Gauging) what a caſk, or veſ- 
ſel, wants of being full. 

ULMARIA, L. the herb meadow- ſweet, 
or moon- wort. 


ULMUS, L. (with Botaniſts) the elm- tree. 


UM B 


ULOMELTA, G, the ſoundneſs of a whole 


member, 
ULO'/PHONON, G. (with Botanifts) great, 
or wild garlick, 
ULTE'RIOR, L. (of ultra beyond, or on the 
fartheſt fide) x on the farther ſige. 
2 (in Geography) is ſaid of thoſe parts of a 
country, province, &c. that are ſituated 
on the farther ſide of a river, mountain, 
or other boundary which divides the 


country. N 

ULTIMA baſia, L. i, e. the laſt kiſſes in 
painting, the laſt touches of the pencil. 

ULTIMATE (of ultimus, L. of ultra be- 
yond) laſt, utmoſt, final. 

U'LTION (of ultio, L. of ultor a revenger) 
a revenging, or taking vengeance. 

ULTRAMARUINE (of ultramarinus, L. of 
ultra beyond, and mare the ſea) brought 
from beyond the ſea. 

ULTRAMARINE, ſub. the fineſt ſort of 
blue uſed by painters, 

ULTR AMONTANES 5, It. (of ultra be- 
yond, and montes, L. the mountains) a 
name given by the Italians to all people 
that dwell on this fide the Alps. 

ULTRAMU/NDANE (of ultramundanus, 
L. of ultra beyond, and mundus the world 
beyond the world, or that part of it that 
is viſible to us. 

ULTRO/NEOUS (of ultroneus, L. of ultra 
willing) voluntary, done or profered of one's 
own accord. 


| LVA, L. (with Botaniſts) ſea-graſs, or weeds 


of the ſea, or weeds growing in'pools or 
ſtanding waters, 
ULULA'/TION (of ululatio, L. of ululo to 
howl) a howling. | 
ULVO'SE (of utvoſus, L. of alva a weed) 
full of reeds, or weeds that grow. 
U/MBEL (of wmbella, L. a dim. of umbra a 
ſhadow) 1 a little ſhadow, or ſcreen fan. 

2 an umbrello. 

3 (with Botaniſts) the round head, or tuft 
of fennel, or other herbs, wherein the 
ſeed is. 

UMBE'/LLA. See Umbrello, 


' UMBELLVFEROUS (of umbella, L. a tuft, 


and fero to bear) bearing tufts, 
U'/MBER (of embre, F.) 1 a trout-fiſh. 

2 a dark yellowiſh colour, uſed by painters, 
UMBILICAL (of umbili:alis, L. of umbilicus 
the navel) of, or belonging to the navel. 
UMBPILICAL points (with Mathematicians) 

the ſame as foci. 
U'MBLES, or HU MBLES, part of the in- 
trails of a deer. 
UMBO'NE (with Floriſts) any pointed ſtyle 
or puſtule in the middle of a — 
UMBRA, L. 1 a ſhadow, or ſhade. 
2 a perſon whom one invited to a feaſt 
carries along with him, | 
Xxx2 UMs 
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UNA 


UMBRAGE (of ombrage, F. of * L. a 
ſhadow) 1 a ſhadow, or ſhade, 
2 pretence, or colour. 
3 {ſpicion, or diſtruſt. 
UMBRA/GEOUS (of ombrageux, F. of umbra, 
L. a (h:dow) ſhady, Milton, 
UMBRATILE (of unbratils, L. of umira 
a ſhadow) ſhady, 
UMBRE'LLO, It. (of umbel/a, L. a dim. 
of umbraa ſhadow) 1 a ſkreen carried 
over the head to keep one from the ſun 
or rain. 

2 a ſort of wooden frame covered with cloth, 
to keep of the ſun from a window. 
UMBRI'FEROUS (of ambra a ſhadow, and 

ero to bear, L.) ſhade w- bearing. 
UMRBRO SE (of umbroſus, L. of umbra a ſha- 
dow) ſhady. 


| VMBROSITY, ſhadineſs, a thick ſhadow of 


trees. 

U'MPIRAGE, the power of deciding a con- 
trocerly left to the determination of two ar- 
bitrotors, in caſe they ſhould not come 
to an agreement about the matter. 

UMPIRE, a peifon choſen by two or more 
arbitrators to decide a controverſy that was 
referred to their deciſion, 

UN, a negative, or privative inſeparable pre- 

poſition. 

UNABILITY, incapability, or not being ca- | 

ble to perform, 

UN ABLE, incapable, wanting ability. 

UNABSOLVED, the not being abſolved, 
without abſolut ion. 


UNACCE/PTABLE (of in, neg. and atcep- 


tabilis, L. acceptable) diſagreeable, un- 


grateful, diſpie-fing. 

UNACCT'SSIB:.E. See Inacceſſible. 
UNACCOU'NTABLE, 1 not to be juſſified. 
2 odd, ſtrange, not to be accounted for. 
UNACCU'STOMED, 1 unuſual, not com- 
mon. 

2 not uſed. 


DUN. A UA“NTED with, ignorant, not ac- 


uainted with. 

UN ACTIVE (of ir, neg. and activ active) 
idle, fluggiſh, not acting. 

UNADDUCLES, not addicted, or attach'd 
to. 

UNADMOYNISIHED (of in, neg. and admo- 
neo, L. to admoniſh not admoniſhed, in- 
formed, or warned of. 


UNADVUSED, tach, inconſiderate, without 


mature deliberation, 
UNAFF E“ TD (of in, neg. and affectus, L. 
affected) 1 natural, without atteRation, 
2 not moved, 

UNAFFE'CTEDNESS, or UNAFFECTA/. 
TION, plainneſs, fumplicity, without af- 
fectotion. 

UNAFFEUCTING, that does not move the 
affections. 


UNAGREEING, differing, not agreeing. 


UNB 


aided, helped, or aſſi 


cannot be alienated 
UNALLIYED, not in alliance. 
UNALLOW!/ABLE, not to be allowed. 
UNALLOWED, Galen ; 


cannot be altered, or changed. 
UNAMA TED, intrepid, not amazed, 
UNAME/NDABLE, incorrigible, not to be 
mended, 
UNA/MIABLE (of in, neg. and amiabilis, 
L. amiable) diſagreeable, not to be deſired. 
UNAMUSSIBLE (of inamiſſible, F.) that 
cannot be loſt, 
UNANUMITY, a being unanimous. 
UNA'NIMOUS (of unanimis, L. of una to- 
gether, and animus the mind) x of one 
mind, or of one accord. 
2 done * one accord. 
UNA/NSWERABLE, that cannot be an- 
ſwered, 
UNAPPA'RENT (of un, or in, neg. and 
appareo, L. to appear) not appearing. 
UNAPPEA/SABLE, implacable, not to be 
peaſed. 


bend. 
 UNAPPROA/CHABLE, inacceſſible, that 
; Cannot be approached. 
| UNA'PT (of ineptus, L. of in not, and aptus 
ready) unready, not diſpoſed to, 
UNA/PTNESS, indiſpoſition, unfitneſs, 
UNA/RGUED (of in, neg. and arguo, L. to 
reaſon) not argued, reaſoned, or diſputed. 
UNAIRMED, without arms. 
UNARRAY'ED, 1 not ranged in order of 
battle. 
2 uncloathed, naked, 
UNASSAY'ED, untried. 
UNASS!'STED, without aſſiſtance. 
UNASSU/RED, not affured. 
UNASSWA'/GED, not appeaſed. 
UNATTAIFFNABLE, that cannot be attained. 
UNATTEMPTED, that has not been tried, 
UNATTE'NDED, 1 unaccompanied, alone. 
2 diſregarded, neglected. 
UNATTE'NTIVE, not regarding, or giving 
ear to. 
UNAVATLABLE, that does not, or cannot 
avail or ſucceed, 
UNAUGME'NTED, not augmented, or in- 
creaſed. 
UNAVOUDABLE, inevitable, that cannot 
be avoided, | 
UNAWA'KED, aſleep, not awaked. 
UNAWA/RES 2, 1 ſuddenly, unexpected- 
ly, unthought on, or unlooked for, 
napping. 
2 through an overſight, or miſtake. 
To UNBA'R, to take away a bar. 


d. MING, unſeemly, * 


| UNAVDED (of an, 2 F. to aid) not 
UNA'LIENABLE (of inalienable,; F.) that 


UNA/LTERABLE (of inalterable, F.) that 


P 
UNAPPREHE'/NSIVE, that cannot appre- 
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' To UNBLIND, to cauſe to ſee, both in a 


UNB 
UNBEFITTING, not becoming. J 
UNBEFRIZNDED, 1 not dealt with 
friendly. 
2 nat having friends, 
UNBEGO/TTEN, not begotten, 
UNBEGUN, not begun. 
UNBEHF/LD, not ſeen, or looked upon, 
UNBELIE F, incredulity, diffidence. 
UNBELIEVER, an infidel. 
To UNBE/ND, 1 to ſlacken, or relax. 
2 to eaſe, or refreſh, 
UNBENEVOLENT, not tender, or hu- 
mane, $ 
UNBENVGHTED, not overtaken by night, 
or darkneſs. 
UNBENVGN (of un, neg. and benignus fa- 
vourable) untavourable, not bountiful. 

To UNBENU'M, to quicken, to revive, to 
remove a numbneſs, or fiiffneſs, 

To UNBESFE/M, not to become. 

To UNBESO T, to make ſober. 

UNBESGU/GHT, without being deſired, 
or ſought to. 

UNPEWAVLED, not regreted. : 

To UNBEVW TCH, to deliver from witch- 

. Craiti, 

UN+*V + SSED, impartial, difintereſted. | 
UNBI{DDEN, not invited, or commanded, 
To UNBVND, to untie, or deliver. 
UNBULA/MEABLE, innocent, irreproveable, 
not to be blamed. | 
UNBLE'ST, not bleſt, or happy. 
proper and figurative ſenſe, TIP 
UNBLOO'DY, not bloody, not tained with 
blood. 
UNBO/DY*D, incorporeal, without a body. 
UNBOUVLED, not boiled. | 
To UNBOYLT, to draw back a bolt, 
To UNBOINE, to take out the bones, 
UNBOOY'TED, without boots. | 
To UNBO/RDER, to take off the border. 
UNBO/RN, not born, / 
To UNBO/SOM, to open or declare the mind 
freely. | 
UNBOU'/GHT, not bought. 
UNBOU'ND, untied, ſet at liberty. 
UNBOU/NDED, unlimited, without bounds, 
To UNBOWEEL, to take out the guts. 
UNBOW/ERED, diveſted of, or not in a 
bower, or ſhade. 
To UNBO V, to make a man. 
To UNBRA/CE, to undo, or ſlacken the 
braces, to untie. | 
UNBRIYBED, not corrupted, diſintereſted, 
UNBRIDLED, 1 without a bridle. 
2 unruly. 
UNBRO'KEN, 1 whole. 

2 wild, not ridden, ſpoken of a horſe, 
To UNBU'CKLE, to looſe a buckle, 
UNBUTLT, not builded. 

To UNBUING, to take out the bung. 
To UNBU'RDEN, 1 to take off a burden. 


; 
1 
: 


| 


| 


2 to vent, or diſcharge, as one's grief, c, 


UNC 

UNBU'RIED, not buried, or interred, 
UNBU'RNT, not burnt, or ſcorched, 
To UNBU/RTHEN, to eaſe of a burthen, 
To UNBU'T TON, to undo buttons. 
UNCA'LLED, not called, or bidden. 
UNCA/NDID, infincere, fallacious, 
UNCANONICAL, 1 not canonical, or 

conformable to the canons. 

2 deſtitute of public approbation, 
UNCA/PABLE, not capable, i 
To UNCA'SE, 1 to take out of a caſe, 

2 to ſtrip, as a man. 

3 to flea, or take off the ſkin, 
UNCAU/'GHT » not caught, 
UNCE/NSURED, free from cenſure. 
OR TAN} » I not certain or ſure, doubt. 

ui, ; 

2 irreſolute, not reſolved, 

3 wavering, not ſettled, 

4 indefinite, unlimited, h 
UNCERTAINTY, 1 irreſolution, 

2 doubtfulneſs, | 
UNCE'SSANT, continual, without ceaſing, 
To — to looſe, or take off a 

chain. 

UNCHA'/NGEABLE, immutable, conſtant, 
that cannot be changed. 

UNCHA'RITABLE (of incharitable, F.) 
not charitable, 

To UNCHA'/RM, to undo, or take away 

a charm, 

UNCHA/ST, 1 not chaft, lecherous 
2 ſmutty, bawdy, laſcivious. 
UNCHE WED, not chewed, 
UNCHRISTENED, not baptized; | 
UNCHRVSTIAN, not like a Chriſtian, or 
repugnant to the rules of Chriſtianity, 
UNCHU'RCHED, 1 excommunicated, dif- 
ſolved from the church, 
2 not churched, as a woman that has 
lain in. | 
UNCiA, L. 1 an ounce. 
2 (in Algebra) are the numbers prefixed to 
the letters of any power produced from 
a binomial, reſidual, or multinomial 
200t ; thus in the ſeventh power of a -b, 
chat is a +74%b+2145b*4+35 
42463 + 2142 65 + 746% +6 7, 
the uncia's are 7, 21, 35, 21, 7. 
UNCIAL (with Antiquarians) an epithet 
given to certain large-fized letters or cha- 
racers, anciently uſed in inſcriptions, epi- 
taphs, &c. : 
UNCURCUMCI'SED, not circumciſed, 
UNCURCUMCI'SION, an uncircumciſed 


ſtate. 

UNCI'RCUMSPEUCT (of an, and circum- 
ſpectus, L. wary) unwary, inconſiderate, 
indiſcreet. = 25 

UNCUVIL (of un, and civilis, L. civil) not 
civil or courteous. 

UNCIVTLITY, rudeneſs. 

UNCLA'D, uncloathed, without cloaths. bn. 


UNC 


To UNCLA'SP, to unlooſe claſps. 
UNCLE (of oncle, F.) the father's or mo- 
ther's btother. 
UNCLEAN, foul, filthy, polluted. 
UNCLEANNESS, filthineſs, impurity. 
UNCLE/FT, not cleaved or ſplit. 
To UNCLOA'TH, to take off the cloaths. 
To UNCLO'SE. . See To Diſcloſe. 
UNCLOUDED, not covered with clouds. 
UNCLO'Y'D, 1 not cloy'd or glutted. 
2 unſtopt, as a piece of ordnance that has 
been nailed up. 
To UNCOVF, to take off the coif. 
UN©COLLECTED, not gathered together. 
UNCO'MBED, not combed. 
UN-COME-A/T-ABLE, 1 not to be reach- 
ed, or attained to. 
2 inacceſſible. 
UNCOMELINESS, indecency, unbecom- 
ingnelſs, 
UNCO'MELY, 1 unſeemly, unhandſome. 
2 indecent. 
UNCO'/MFORTABLE, 1 fad, grievous, 
troubleſome, 
2 naughty. 
' UNCOMMO/DIOUS. See Incommodrous, 
UNCO'MMON, 1 unuſual, rare. 
2 ev*raordinary. 
UNCOMPOU'NDED, ſimple, not mixed, 
UNCONCEVVABLE, inconceivable, in- 
comprehenſible, | 
UNCONCERNED, indifferent, not con- 
cerned. 
UNCONCLU'SIVE, or UNCONCLU'D- 
ING, not concluſive. 
UNCONCO'/CTED, crude, indigeſted. 
UNCONDEMNABLE, not deſerving to be 
condemned, 
UNCONDE MNED, not condemned. 
UNCONFUNED, 1 unlimited, without 
bounds. 
2 free, at liberty. 
UNCONFURMED, not confirmed. 
UNCONFO'RMABLE, that does not con- 
form. 
UNCONFORMITY, difference, the not 
being conformed. 
UNCONNE'/CTED, not joined, or connected 
together, 


UNCO/NQUERABLE, invincible, not to be : 


conquered, 
UNCO'/NSCIONABLE, unjuſt, unreaſon- 
able, 
UNCO/NSECRATED, not conſecrated, 
UNCO/NSEQUENT, See Inconſequert, 
UNCO/\NSTANT, wavering, not conſtant, 


UNCONSTRAVNABLE, that cannot be 


conſtrained, 
UNCONSTRATNED, uncompelled. 
UNCONSU/MABLE, not to be conſumed. 
ENCONSU/MED, not waſted, ſpent, or 
conſumed. | 
UNCONTE'MNED, not deſpiſed, or con- 
temnce, | 


UND 


UNCONTE'STABLE, without diſpu 
e 5 not diſputed, 4A 
eſted. 
UNCONTRO'LABLE, 1 not controlable 
2 not to be diſputed. : F 
UNCONTRO'LED, 1 without controul, 
2 unconteſted, undiſputed. 
Ls ag not to be converſed 
with. 
UNCONVINCIBLE, not to 
To UNCORD, to ini. 
UNCORRE'CT, full of errors, not correct. 
UNCORRE'/CTED, 1 unpuniſhed. 
2 unamended. 
UNCORRU'PT, f not corrupted, or turned 
to corruption, 
2 not ſtained, or without fault. 


| UNCORRU/PT ABLE. See Incorruptable, 


To UNCO'VER, to take off the cover. 

To UNCOU'PLE, to ſeparate. 

UNCOU/RTEOUS, See Diſcourteous, 

UNCOU/RTLY, 1 againſt the court, 

2 unmannerly, uncivil. 

UNCOU'TH, 1 odd, rude, rough, harſh, 

unpoliſhed. 6 
2 ſtrange, hard to be underſtood, 

UNCREA'TED, not created. 

UNCROW NED, 1 not crowned, 

2 depoſed, or deprived of a crown. 
U'NCTION (of anctio, L. of unctum fat) an 
anointing. | 

UNCTUOFſSITY, the being unctuous. 

UNC TU Os, oily, fat, greaſy. 

UNCU'LTIVABLE, not to be cultivated. 

UN . not tilled, or cultt- 
vated. 

UNCURABLE. See Incurable. 

UNCURED, unhealed, not cured, 

UNCU'RIOUS, not curious, 

UNCUS, L. 1 a hook. 

2 (with Surgeons) an inſtrument to draw a 
dead child out of the womb, 

UNCU'STOMABLE, not liable to pay 
cuſtom, 

UNCU'STOMED, that has not paid cuſtom, 

UNCU'T, entire, not cut. 

UNDAUNTED, intrepid, reſolute, not 
daunted, 

UNDE'CAGON (of ev$:$%ayay;, G. of 
tea eleven, and yavia an angle) a regu- 
lar polygon of eleven fides, and as many 
angles, 

UNDECEVVABLE, not to be deceived. 

To UNDECEVVE, to diſabuſe, to put out 
of conceit, 

UNDE/CENT. See Indecent, 

UNDECIDED (of un, and deciſus, L. dea 
termined) undetermined, 

UNDE'CKED, without ornament. 


UNDECLINED (of un, and declinatus, I.. 


declined) not declined. 
UNDEFA'CEABLE, indelible, that cannot 

be blotted out, 
UNDEFE/NDED, net defended, 


UNDE- 


UND 
UNDEFI'LED, unpolluted, not defiled, 
UNDEFRA'Y*D, not paid. 


UNDETJECTED, not dejected or caſt down, 
ON DELIBERATED, without premedita- 


UNDELIGHT FUL, diſagreeable, not de- 
lightful. . 


UNDENVABLE, 1 undiſputeable, incon- 


teſtable. 

2 not to be refuſed. 
UNDEPRA WE D, innocent, not depraved 

or corrupted. | 
UNDER, 1 beneath, or below, 

2 leſs, or not ſo much. 2 
U'NDER-AGE, non-age, or minority. 
To UNDER-BEA'R, to undergo, or ſuffer, 


Congreve. - 
To UD ER. BI, to offer leſs for a thing 
than it is worth. — 
To U'NDER-BI'ND, to bind beneath. 
U'NDER-BRIGADE'ER, a ſub-brigadeer. 
U/NDER-BU/TLER, one that cleans the 
plate, glaſſes, &. for the butler. 
U/NDER-CHA”MBERLAIN, See Fice- 
chamberlain. £4 
UNDER-CHANTER. See Sub-chanter, 
UNDER- COOK, one who helps the cook. 
To U!NDER-FLOYW, to flow beneath, 
UNDER-FOOYT, trampled upon. 
To U'NDER-GI'RD, to bind below, 
To UNDERGO, to bear, or ſuffer, 
U'NDER-GO'VERNOR, one who acts un- 
der the governor, or ſupplies his place when 
he is abſent. | | 
U'NDER-HA'ND, elandeſtinely. 
To UNDER-LA/Y, to put under, 
U'NDER-LA/YER, a prop to ſhore up any 
thing, | 
U'NDERLING, one who acts under an- 
other, | | 
To UNDERMINE, 1 to make hollow un- 
derneath. 7 
2 to waſte, conſume, or deſtroy by de- 
grees. | 
3 to ſupplant, 
UNDERMOST, the loweſt. 
UNDERNEA'TH, below, or beneath. 
To U'NDER-PVN, to put in any pins be- 
low. | 
UNDER-PI'NNING (in Architecture) a 
term uſed to expreſs the filling up of a build- 
ing with fone under the groundſels. 
UNDER-PLO'T, an epiſode, or by-plot in 
a play, 
UNDER -prror, a ſub-prior. 
To UNDER-PRO?P, to ſupport with a prop. 
To UNDER-RA'TE, to under-value, 
UNDER-SE'/'CRETARY, one who writes 
under the ſecretary. 
To U'NDER-SELL, 1 to fell for lefs than a 
thing is worth, 
2 to ſell for Teſs than another, 
_ U'NDER-ſervant, an inferior ſervant, or one 
that is under the other ſervants, 


UND 


UNDER-/beriff, one who acts under the 


ſheriff 


To UNDERSTAND, 1 to conceive, or ap- 


prehend. | 
2 to know, to have ſkill, or be ſkilled in, 
3 to hear, to be told, 
4 to think, or believe, 


UNDERSTA'NDER, one filled in any 


thing. | : 

UNDERSTANDING, 1 the intelle&, 
2 knowledge, | 
3 intelligence, or correſpondence, 


UNDERSTRA/PPER, an underling, or 


fool, 
To UNDERTAKE, 1 to take upon one. 
2 to be bail, or ſurety for, ; 


UNDERTA/KER, 1 a perſon who provides 


all neceſſaries for the decent interrment 
of the dead. | 
2 a bail, or ſurety. 
UNDERTA'KERS (of the King) the depu- 
ties of the purveyors. 
U'NDER-reaſurer, the treaſurer's deputy, 
To UNDERV A/LUE, to light, or ſet a lefs 
value on a thing than its worth. | 


UNDER-WOOPD, a coppice, or any wood 


that is not reckoned as timber, 
To UNDER- WORK, 1 to work for an 
under price, 


2 to undermine, or endeavour to ſupplant, 


To UNDER-WRIVTE, 1 to ſign one's name 
to a writing. | 

2 to inſure. 
UNDER-WRUVYTTEN, ſubſcribed, 
UNDESE'RVED, unmerited, 
UNDESVCNING, without malice. 
UNDETE/RMINABLE, not to be deter- 

mined. 
UNDETE'RMINATE. See Indeterminate, 
UNDETERMINED, 1 undecided, 

2 uncertain, or irreſolute, 
UNDEVO OUT, not devout, irreverend. 
UNDiLIGENT), negligent. 


UNDIMINISHABLE, not to be diminiſhed, 


UNDISCERNABLE, not to be diſcerned, 

UNDISCHA/RGED, not diſcharged. | 

UNDUSCIPLINED, uninſtructed, or un- 
taught. 

UNDISCO'VERED, ſecret, not diſcovered, 

UNDISPO'SED. See Indiſpoſed. 


UNDISPRO'V ABLE, not to be excepted 


againſt. ; 
UNDISTVNGUISHABLE, general, not to 
be diſtinguiſhed, 
UNDISTVUNGUISHED, not diſcerned from 


athers, &c. | | 
UNDISTURBED, without interruption; 
UNDIVIVDABLE, not to be divided, or ſe - 

parated. 
To U'NDO, 1 to untie, as a knot, &c, 

2 to take in pieces. 

3 to diſannul, or make void, 

4 to break off, 

5 to ruin o 

LN. 
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UNE 


UNDOU'BTED, inconteſtable, not to be 


doubted. 

UNDRAUNABLE, not to be drained, 
To UNDRA'W, to draw back, 
UNDRE!/SS, a diſhabille, 

To UNDRE'SS, to pull off one's cloaths, 
UNDRIED, not dried, 

UNDRO'SSY, cleared from droſs. 
UNDUE, 1 undeſerved, not due, 

2 ill, wicked, 

U'NDULATED (of undulatus, L. of wnda a 
wave) made like waves, 

— UNDULA'TION, 1 a motion like that of 

| the waves, 

2 (in Surgery) a motion enſuing in the 
matter contained in the abſceſs upon 
ſqueezing it. 

U'NDULATORY motion, the ſame as undu- 


lation. 


UNDU'TIFUL, diſobedient, irreverend, re- 


bellious. 
UNEA'SINESS, 1 inconveniency. 
2 trouble, or diſquiet. 
UNEA'SY, 1 difficult. 
2 troubleſome; or inconvenient, © 
not-at his eaſe. 


4 diſtutbed, diſquieted, concerned, in pain, 


5 ſtirring, never contented with his cone 
dition, or place. 
UNEA'TEN, not eaten. 
UNE DIF ' D, not edified, 
UNE FF ABLE, unſpeakable, inexpreſſible. 
UNPEL VENT, not eloquent. 
UNEMPL YED, idle, not employed, 
UNENDOWFYED, having no dowry, 
UNF/QUAL, not equal. 
UNERRING (of un, and errans, L. going 
aſtray) infallible, that cannot err. 
UNEVANGE'LICAL, contrary to the doc- 
trine of the evangeliſts. 
UNE/VEN, not plain or even, both in a pro- 
per and figurative ſenſe, 
UNEXA/MPLED, without example. 


UNEXCE/PTIONAL, x irreprovable, . ä 


ing of a witneſs. 
2 unanſwerable. 
UNEXCU!SABLE, See Inexcuſable. 
UNEXECUTED, not executed, 
UNEXHAU'S'TED, not exhauſted, 
UNEXPE'/CTED, not looked for. 
UNEXPE/NSIVE, frugal, not expenſive. 
UNEXPE'RIENCED, not having experience, 
or tried, 
UNEXPE/RT, unſkilful, ignorant. 
UNEXPIRED, not expired. 
UNE XPLIC ABLE. See Inexplicable. 
UNEXPOU'NDABLE, inexplicable, not to 
be expounded. | 
UNEXPRE!/SSIBLE, See Inexpreffibie. 
UNEXPU/GNABLE. See Incxpugnable, 
UNEXTE'NDED, not extended, 
UNEXTE/RMINABLE, not to be exter- 
mined, 


UNG 


UNEXTITNGUISHABLE, See Lrertin. 
guiſhable, 

UNEXTIVRPATED, not not extirpated. 

UNFAPR, unjuſt, nat fair, 

UNFAITHFUL, adj. x not faithful, or 
_ truſty, 
2 incredulous, not believing. ... 

The UNFAVTHFUL, fub, the infidels, or 
unbelievers. 

UNFA'SHIONABLE, not in the e mode, or 
faſhion. 

UNFA/SHIONED, unformed. 

To UNFA'STEN, to uhlooſe, or undo what 
was faſt. 

UNFA/THOMABLE, not to be fathomed, 

UNFEA'/SJBLE, not feaſibleQ. 

UNFEA'THERED, not edged, or x cer 
with feathers. 

UNFE'D, not fed. 

UNFEE'D, without fees. 

UNFET'GNED, tinctre, without aifimula« 
tion. 

UNFE'LT, not felt. b 

UNFENCED, 1 having no B or fence, 
2 having on fortifications. 

To UNFET TER, to take off fetters. 

UNFETTERED, without fetter s. 

UNFFNISHED, imperfect, not ended, or 
finiſhed, 

UNFT T, 1 not fit, unapt, or incapable 
2 = fit, or convenient. 


3 not proper. 

UNFIXED, or UNFIXT, not fixed, or 
ſettled, 

UNFLE'DGED, not covered with feathers, 
that cannot fly. 

To UNFO'LD, x to open, as 2 napkin, &c. 

2 to explain, 

3 to let out of the fold, as ſheep. | 
UNFO'/RCED, unconſtrained, voluntary. 
UNFORESEEN, not ſeen befote-hand. 
UNF O'RFEITED, not forfeited, 
UNFORMED (of un, and forme, L. a form) 

1 Without form. 

- not put into form. | 
UNFO'RMED ftars (with Aſtronomers) are 
thoſe ſtars which are not reduced into any 
conſtellation, 
UNFORTIFIED, not fortified , without 
fortifications, 
UNFO'RTUNATE, unhappy, anlucky 
UNFOU'ND; not found, 
UNFREE,/, not free. 
To UNF REE/ZE, to thaw. 
UNFRE'QUENT, rare, not often. 
UNFREQUE'NTED, not often gone to. 
UNFRIE/NDLY, not friendly, or obliging. 
UNFRUPFTFUL, barren. ü 
UNFU'RNISHED, without furniture. . 
UNGAINED, odd, ftrange. 
UNGAPNFUL, not gainful. 
UNGAENLY, aukward. 
UNGA'/RNISHED, not ſet off with 1 gar» 
natures 


UN- 


r- 


UNH 


UNGA/THERED, not gathered. 
UNGENTEE/L, 1 clowniſh, ruſtic, 

2 not gentleman-like. 
UNGE!NTLE, 1 untractable. 

2 levere, hard, rigorous. | 
UNGE/NEROUS, ungrateful, not generous. 
To UNGVRD, to looſen, or untie a girdle. 
To UNGLUE,, to lovſen what is glued. 
UNGO'DLY, impious, icreligious, not fear- 

ing God. | 
UNGO'VERNABLE, unruly, that cannot 
be governed, 

UNGRA'/CEFUL, not graceful. 
UNGRA/CIOUS, 1 void of grace. 
2 unlucky, or untoward. 


 UNGRA'CIOUSLY, 1 unluckily. 


2 ungenteelly, : 
UNGRAMMA/TICAL, contrary to the 

rules of grammar, 
To UNGRA/PPLE, to looſe from a grapple. 
UNGRA'TEFUL, 1 unthankful. 

2 barren, or unfertile, as a ſoil. 

3 that makes no return. 

4 unpleaſant, or diſagreeable. 

5 odious, or hateful to. 
UNGUA/RDED, 1 not guarded; 

2 free, indiſcreet. 


_ U'NGUENT (of unguentum, L. of unguo to 


anoint) ointment, or ſalve, 
UNGUENTARIA, L. the art of com- 
nding and making ointments. 


UNGUE'NTUM, L. (of unguo to anoint) an 


ointment. | | | 
UNGUPLTY, innocent, not guilty. 
UNGUIS, L. (of auf, G. a nail) a nail 
_ of the fingers or toes. | 
UNGULA, L. 1 the hoof of a beaſt, 
2 (with Geometricians) the ſection of a 
cylinder cut off by a plane, paſſing ob- 
liquely through the plane of the baſe and 
part of the cylindric ſurface, 
3 (with Surgeons) a ſort of hooked inſtru- 
ment for extracting a dead fœtus out of 
the womb, 
UNGULUS, or UNGUPFCULUS, L. (with 
Botaniſts) a little ſpeck of a different co- 
25 from the reſt of the petala or flower- 
eaves. 
UNHA/BITABLE, not fit to be inhabited. 
To UNHAYFT, to take out of the haft. 
To UNHALLOW, to profane, 
To UNHA'LTER, to take off the halter. 
To UNHAND, to looſe, or let go. 
UNHA/NDSOME, 1 ugly, ill-featuted. 
UNHANDY, awkward, not handy, 
2 ungenteel. | 
3 rude, vulgar. 
To UNHANGQ, t to take of the hooks, 
as a door, &C, 

2 to take down the tapiſtry, or hangings, 
UNHA/PPY, 1 unlucky, unfortuaate, or 
miſerable. ; 

- 2 malicious, full of malice. . | 
To UXHA'RBQUR, to rowae, or diſlodge, 

a? a deer, & e. 


— 


UNI 


[UNHA/RMFUL, innocent. 


UNHARMO/NIOUS, diſſonant, jarribg, un- 

tuneſul. | 
To UNHA'RNESS, to take eff the harneſs, 
To UNHA/SP, to undo a haſp. 


 UNHEA'LABLE, incurable; not to Be 


healed, 

UNHEA'LTHFUL, 1 fickly, ſubject to 
diſeaſes. 

2 unwholſome, cauſing diſeaſes. 
UNHEARD, extraordinary, ſupernatoral, 
UNHEE DED, not minded, or regarded. 
UNHEE/DFUL, unattentive, heedleſs. 
UNHEE'DY, negligent, careleſs; | 
To UNHINGE, 1 to take off the hinges 

2 to overturn, or diſorder. 

UNHO!LY, profane, impious. 

UNHO/NEST, diſhoneſt. 

To UNHOOPD, to take off the hood, 

To UNHOO/DWINK, to remove any thing 

that obſtructs the ſight. 

To UNHOO/K, to take off the hook. 

To UNHO'RSE, to pull off a horſe, 

UNHO'/SPITABLE, See InbaſpitaBle, 

UNHUMAN. . See Jabumun. 

UNHURT, having received no injury. 

UNHU'/SBANDED, not managed with good 
huſbandry. 

To UNHU'SK, to take out of the huſk, 

U'NICORN (of anus one, and cornu, L. 4 
horn) is ſuppoſed by ſome to be a very rare 

and beautiful beaſt, having one long horn 
in the middle of the forehead. 

Sea UNICORN, a fiſh about eighteen or 
twenty foot in length, having a head like 

a horſe, and a white horn in the middle of 

the forehead abcut five handfuls long. Its 

ſcales are as big as a crown-piece, and it 
has three large fins like a galley-oar, 
UNICO'RNOUS (of unitornis, L. of una: 

one, and cornu a horn) having one horn. 
UNIFORM (of wniformis, L. of utus one, 

and forma a form) regular, or of one form, 

or faſhion, g 
U'NIFORM Flowers, or UNIFORM plants, 

are ſuch as are all around of the ſame figure, 

having all their parts exactly alike, 
UNIFORM motions of bodies, are the ſame 

with equable, or equal motions. 
UNIFORMITY, regularity, a fimilitude 

or reſemblance. 
U/NITFORMLY, after an uniform manner. 
To U'NIFY (of anißco, L. of unus one, and 

acio to make) to make one, to reconcile, 
UNIMA/GINABLE, not to be itnagined, 
UNIMMO/RTAL, not immortal. 
UNIMPLOY'ED, 1 not uſed, 

2 idle, having nothing to do, 


' UNINCLFNED, not inclined, 


UNINDEA'RED, not having gained affees 
tion. 
UNINDE'BTED, not indebted, 
UNINFLA'MM ABLE, that cannot be nue 
to flame, or be ſet on fre, 
* 71 VN. 
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UNINTHA'BITED, + not dwelt in, 
2 delert. not peopled. 
IN INSTITUT ED, not inſtituted. 
UNINSTRU'/CTED, ignorant, not inſtructed, 
UNIN'TE/LLIGIBLE, not to be under- 
ſtood. 
UNNTERESTED, diſintereſted. 
UNINTERMITTED, continual, without 
intermiſſion. : 
UNINTERRUPTED, continual, withou 
interruption. . 
UNINTHRA'LLED, not inthralled, 


UNINTREA/TABLE, inexorable, not to 


be intreated. ' 
UNINVI'TED, not invited. 
To UNJOINT, 1 to cut at the joint, 

2 to put out of joint, 

UNION (of unio, L. of anus one) 1 a con- 
junction, or joining together. 

2 concord, or agreement. 

2 (in Architecture) is the harmony between 
the colours in the materials of a build- 
W 

4 (in Painting) is the ſymmetry or agree- 
ment between the ſeveral parts of a piece 
of painting, ſo that they may apparently 
conſpire to form one thing. 

5 (in Metaphyſics) is the concourſe of 
many beings, in order to make one in- 
dividual. 


Eſſential UNION (in Metaphyſics) is when 


many uncomplete beings, adapted to one 
ano's:er, concur to make one eſſential in- 
dividual, Thus the elements of all mixed 
| bodies, are united by an eſſential union. 
Te. ſenal UNION (in Metaphyſics) is when 


two natures are fo united as to make one 


perſon, The union of the divine and hu- 
man nature, in the perſon of our Saviour 
Chriſt, is the only inſtance that can be 
given of this union, 

Accidental UNION (in Metaphyſics) is when 
many cauſes accidentally concur to make 
one thing by accident, 

Ve, C UNION (in Metaphyſics) conſiſts only 
in the bare agreement of words, 

Rea! UNION (in Metaphyſics) is the con- 
courſe of many diſtiact beings, in order to 
form one indrvidual, | 

UNION prer's, the beſt ſort of pearls, ſo 
called becauſe they grow in couples. | 

UNISON (of wrifenus, L. of unus one, and 
ſenus a ſound) is when two or more voices, 
or intruments, produce the ſame ſound, 

UNIT (of unicas, I.. of uns one) a term in 
arithmetic, ſignifying one. 

UNT' TABLE, capable of being united. 

LUNITA/RITANS, a name aſſumed by the 


anti-trinitarians, as making a profeſſion of 


preſerving the glory and attribute by which 
he is one and no more. 
To UNITE (of wric, L. of unus one) to 


toutative ſenſe. 


UNI 


UNVTION (in Surgery) the uniting of diſ- 


jointed parts, | 


neſs, ſingularity, 
2 union, or concord. 
3 (in Arithmetic) the firſt principle of 
number. : 

4 (in the Drama) is three-fold, of action, 

time, and place. 

5 (in Theology) is an incommunicable at- 
tribute of God, by which he is one and 

no more. | | 

6 (in Metaphyſics) is the indivifion of any 
being, i. e. the diviſion of its eſſence 
implying ſuch a contradiftion, thaf, 
except a thing can be divided from itſelf, 
it is 1mpoſſible to divide it. 

Real UINITY (in Metaphyfics) is that which, 
without any operation of the mind, is really 
in every particular being. | 

Rational UNITY (in Metaphyſics) is that 
common nature that is diffuſed in all the 
particulars of any kind, yet by the opera- 

tion of the mind, or underſtanding, is made 

one. 

UNITY of Paſſiſſion (in Law) is a joint poſ- 
ſeſſion of two rights by ſeveral titles. 

UN JU/DGED, not judged, or tried. | 

UNIVERSAL, adj. (of univerſalis, L. of 
uni verſus the TA general, extending 

or belonging to all, common. 

UNIVERSAL eguinoctial dial, a mathema- 
tical inftrument, to find the latitude, hout 
of the day, and moſt propoſitions of the 
globe, | 

UNIVERSAL, ſub. (with Logicians) that 
which is common to ſeveral things, a pre- 
dicable. | 

UNIVERSAL incemplex (in Logic) is ſach 
as produces one only conception in the 
mind, and is a ſimple thing, that reſpects 
many, as human nature. 

UNIVERSAL complex (in Logic) is either 
an univerſal propeſition, as every ⁊ oe 1s 
greater than its part; or elſe whatever raiſes 
a manifold conception in the mind, as a de- 
finition of a rational creature, 

UNIVERSA'LITY, the being univerſal, ge- 
nerality. | | 

Teraphyfical UNIVERSA'LITY (with 
Schoolmen) is that which excepts nothing, 
as every man is mortal, 

Mozxal UNIVERSA!LITY (with Schoolmen) 
is that which admits of tome exceptions, as 
all men are proud, 

UNIVE'RSALS in canſing (in Logic) are ſuch 
as are the common efficient cauſes of divers 
ettects, as the ſun, &c. 


UNIVERSALS in diſtributing (in Logic) are 


common or univerlal ſigns, as all, none, 


&. 
| UNIVERSALS in krervirg (in Logic) are 
juin, or make one, both in a proper and 
t- . 10g, &c. 


ſuch as know all things, as the underſtand- 


UN L 


U'NITY (of unitas, L. of anus one) 1 one - 


UN L 
UNIVE'RSALS in repreſenting (in Logic) are 


images or ideas of univerſal things, as a 

man, a houſe, &c. 

- UNIVERSALS in ſignifying (in Logic) com- 
mon words that ſignify many things, as a 

tone, an animal, &c. 

UNIVERSALS in being, or exiſting (in Lo- 
gic) are natures which exiſt in ſeveral, as 
humanity in John, Thomas, &e. 

UNIVERSALS in predicating (in Logic) are 
ſuch as do exiſt in many things, and are 
ſeparately predicated of them all. 

UNIVERSE (of wniverſus, L. the whole) 
1 tlie whole world, or whole frame of 

material beings. 

2 the earth. 

UNIVERSITY, 1 the whole in general. 

2 a ſociety of learned men eſtabliſhed by 
public authority, to teach languages, arts, 
and ſciences. 

3 a body politic, or corporation. 

UNUVOCAL (of univecus, L. of wnus one, 
and woco to call) of one ſcund, or name, 

UNIVOCAL terms (with Logicians) are ſuch 
whoſe name and nature are the ſame, 

UNUVOCAL guns (in Surgery) are the ſigns 

of the fractures of the ſkull, viz. dimneſs 
of ſight, loſs of underſtanding, &c. 

UNT'VOCAL generation (in Phyſics) the ſole 
union or copulation of male and female of | 
the ſame ſpecies. 

UNJU'ST, not juſt, 1 

UN JUSTICE, See Injuſlice. | 

UNJjJU'STIFIABLE, not to be juſtified, 

To UNKE/NNEL, to put or touze out of 
its kennel, 

UNKUND, not kind, 

Ta UNKING, to dethrone, 

UNKI'SS*D, not kiſs'd. 

U'NKLE, See Uncle, 

UNKNITT, not knit. 

UNKNQW'ABLE, not to be known, 

UNKNOWI'ING, ignorant, 

UNKNOWN, 1 not known. 

2 without the perſon's knowledge, 

3 without the party's perceiving it, 

UNLA'BOURED, 2 untilled. 

2 not elaborate, not well done. 

To UNLA'/CE, to looſen, or take off a lace, 

To UNLA'DE, 1 to diſburden. 

2 to throw, or lade out. 

UNLAMENTED, not bewailed, or la- 
mented. 

UNLAU'DABLE, not commendable, or praiſe- 
worthy. 

UNLAW'/FUL, contrary to law, 

To UNLEA'RN, to forget, 

UNLEA/RNED, ignorant, illiterate, 

To UNLEA'SH, to looſe, or let go the leaſh, 
or line, 

To UNLEA'VE, to plugk off the leaves, 

UNLEA'VENED, not fermented with leaven. 


1 


UNLE'SS, without. 


UNLE'F TERED, illiterate, 


UNM 
UNLIBI/DINOUS (of an, and *, Us 
luſtful) not luſtful, free from luſt. 
UNLICENCED, 1 without leave, or per- 
miſſion; 

2 not having a licence. 
UNLI'GH'TSOME, obſcure. 

UNLVKE, different, not like. 

UNLIKELY, improbable, not likely. 

UNLVMITED, indetermined, without limits, 
or bounds. 

UNLVMITED problem (in Mathematics) is 
ſuch an one as is capable of infinite ſolu- 

tions. 

To UNLINE, to take out the lining. 

To UNLOA'D, to diſburchen. 

To UNLO'CK, 1 to undo, or open a lock. 

2 to open, or reveal, 
he ric fer, unexpected, not looked 

or. 

3 not cock*d up, ſpoken of a 
at, ; 
To UNLOO'SE, 1 to looſen. 

2 to reſolve, 

UNLO'VELY, unamiable, diſagreeable, 
UNLO'VING, unkind. 
UNLU'CKINESS, 1 misfortune. 

2 2 malice, 

UNLU/CKY, 1 unfortunate, 

2 untoward, 

3 miſchievous, 

To UNLU'TE, to take off the lute from ſ.me 
chemical veſſel, 

UNMA/DE, not made. 

To UNMAN, 1 to geld. 

2 to ſoften. 

3 to degrade. 

4 to diveſt of humanity, 

5 to diſarm, ſpoken of a ſhip, 
UNMA/NNERLY, incivil, not mannerly, 
UNMANURE[D, vncultivated, undung'd, 
UNMA'RK'D, not obſe:ved, or taken no- 

tice of, 

UNMA/RRIED, 1 ſingle, not married. 

2 having the marriage diſſol ved. 

To UNMA'RRY, to diſſolve a marrizge, 
To UNMASK, 1 to take off a maſk, 

2 to expoſe openiy. 

To UNMA'ST, to take down the maſt. 
UNMA'STERED, not overcome. 
UNMA/TCHED, 1 not matched, or paired, 

2 matchleſs, not to be paralleled, 

3 unmarried, 

UNMA'TTED, not matted. 
UNMEANING, without meaning, 
UNMEA/SURABLE, immenie, not to ba 

me2ſured, . 
UNMEDITATED, not meditated. 
UNMEE'T, unfit, unbecoming. 
'UNMELTED, not melted, or mide uid, 
UNME'RCIFUL, cruel, void of pity, bar- 

barous. | 
UNME'RCIFULLY, 1 without mercy. 

2 exceſſively, | 
UNMUNDED, negleQed, 
L x3 
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UNMTNDFUL, negligent. | 
UNMINGLED, or UNMIUXED, ſimple, 
not mixed or mingled. 
UNMOLE/STED, not moleſted, or diſturbed. 
To UNMOOR, to weigh anchor. 
UNMO'VEABLE, not to be moved. 
UNMOiVED, 1 quiet, not moved. 
2 not touched, or affected. 
To UNMU#FELE, to take off a muffler. 
To UNNAILL, to take out the nails. 


' UNNA/TURAL, 1 preternatural, againſt na- 


ture, 

2 void of natural affection. 
UNNA/VVIGABLE, not to be failed over. 
UNNE'CESSARY, not neceſſary, or need- 

ful. | | 
UNNEFDFUT., needleſs, not neceſſary, 
' UNNO'BLE. See Ignoble. 
UNNUMBERED, 1 not numbered. 

2 infinite, that cannot be numbered. 
UNOBNO'XIOUS, not liable, or expoſed to. 
 UNO/CCUPIED, unemployed, not o-:cupied. 

UNOFFENDING, innocent, not offending. 
UNO'RGANIZED, not having organs. 
UNORVGINAL, not original. 
UNOPPO'SED, without oppoſition. 
To UNPA'CK, to open a pack, &c. 
UNPAUVD, not paid. 
UNPAVNTED, not painted. 
UNPATRED, uncoupled. 
UNPA'RALLELED, incomparable, not 
equalled, or paralleled. 
UNPA'RDONABLE, not to be pardoned or 
forgiven. 
UNPARLIAME'NNTARY, contrary to the 
rules of parliament. 
UNPA/RTABLE, inſeparable, not to be 
arted, 
UNPA'RTED, whole, not ſeparated, or di- 
vided, 
UNPA/SSABLE, not to be paſſed over. 
UNPASSIONATE, tranquil, void of paſ- 


ſion. 
UNPA/STURED, 1 without paſture, 
2 without a paſtor or teacher. 
UNPA'TTERNED, without example. 
To UNPA'VE, to take up the paving. 
UNPEA'CEABLE, unquiet, troubleſome, 
To UNPF/G, to take out the peg. 
LNPENETRATING, nct penctrating. 
NFO LED, difpeopled. 
UNPERCEVVABLE, imperceptible, not to 
be percerved, 
UNPERFECT. See Inperfee?, 
UNPERFO(RMED, not executed, or per- 
formed. 
UNPE/RISHABLE, incorruptible. 
To UNPE/STER, to free from embaraſſ- 
ment, 
UNPHILOSO/PHICAL, contrary to reaſon, 
or philoſophy. 
To UNPTIY, to take ovt a pin, 
UNPI/N:ONED, not pinioned. 
UNPI'TIED, not pit. Cd. 


UN R 


To UNPLATT, to take out of the platz. 


UNPLEA “SANT, diſagreeable, not 
UNpLTANT, inflexible, 
UNPLO WE, not plowed, or tilled. 
UNPO'LISHED, 1 rough, not poliſhed, 
2, rude, not learned, 
UNPOLVTE, rude, not polite. 
UNPO'LLED, the hair being uncut. 
UNPOLLU'TED, not defiled, or polluted, 
UNPRA'CTICABLE, See Inpractticable. 
UNPRA'CTISED, 1 not practiſed, or uſed, 
2 unſkilled, not verſed in. : 
UNPRECEDENTED, without precedent, ot 
example. 
UNPREFE'RRED, not preferred. 
UNPRE/JUDICED, not prejudiced. 
UNPREME'/DITATED, not deſigned. 
UNPREPA'RED, 1 unready. 
2 r.ot prepared ſpeaking of a medicine, 


eaſant. 


 UNPREFOSSFE/SSED, unprejudiced. 


UNPRESIDE/NTED. See Unpreſidented. 
UNPRE'SSED, not preſſed. 
UNPRETE'NDED, not pretended, ' 
UNPRYSABLE, unvaluable, ineſtimable. 
UNPRO'FITABLE, 1 vain, or uſeleſs. 
2 of no profit. 
UNPRO/MISING, having a bad appearance. 
UNPRONOUNCED, not pronounced. 
ðß;ñ'! TT IO diſpropoitione 
able. | 
UNPRO'SPEROUS, unſucceſsful, 
UNPRO'VED, not proved, 
UNPROVTDED, not provided with. 
UNPRO'VIDENT, imprudent, not thrifty, 
UNPROVO'KED, not provoked, 
UNPRU'NED, not pruned, 
UNPU*NISHED, not puniſhed. 
UNQUA'LIFIED, not qualified. 
UN * E'NCHABLE, that cannot be quench- 
ed. 
UNQUE'STIONABLE, 1 not to be que- 
ſtioned. | 
2 irreprovable, 
UNQUTET, not quiet, vneaſy. 
UNRA”TED, not mentioned in the book of 
rates. | 
To UNRA'VEL, 1 to pull out the threads 
of linen, 
2 to clear up. 
UNREA'DY, 1 not ready, 
2 not drefled, 
3 not broke, as a horſe, 
UNREA'SONABLE, 1 contrary to reaſon. 
2 unjuft. 
UNREA'SONABLY, 1 without reaſon, 
2 unjuſtly, 
3 exceſſiwely. 
UNREBU'KABLE, 1 not capable of rebuke. 
2 not deſerving rebuke. 
UNRECA'LLABLE, irrevocable, not to be 
recalled, | 
UNRECLAI'MED, 1 not reformed from ill 
habits, vices, &c. 
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UNRE'COMPENCED, unrewarded, not 
made amends for. ; 
UNRECONCIT'LEABLE, See Irreconcile- 

able, 
UNRECO'VERED, not recovered. 
UNREDEE'MABLE, not to be redeemed, 
UNREDU'CED, not reduced, 
UNREFO'RMABLE, not to be reformed, 
UNREGA'RDED, diſregarded, or lighted, 
UNREGA'RDFUL, heedleſs. | 
UNRELE'NTING, inflexible, inexorable, 
UNRELIE'VED, not relieved, 
UNREME'DIABLE, not to be remedied. 
UNREMI'TTED, 1 not pardoned, or for- 

given. | 

2 inceſſant, continual. 
UNREMO'VED, not taken out of its place. 
UNREPAT'RABLE, not to be repaired, 
UNREPAIRED, not put into good repair. 
UNREPEA'LABLE, irreyocable, not to be 

repealed, 
UNREPEA'LED, in force, not repealed. 
UNREPROA'CHABLE, See Jrreproach- 


able, 
UNREPRO'VABLE, not to be reproved, 
unblameable. 
UNREQUTI'TED, not recompenced, 
UNRESE'MBLING, not reſembling, 
UNRESE'RVED, frank, open, free, not 
reſerved. 
UNRESI'STABLE, irreſiſtable. 
UNRESI'STED, not reſiſted, or oppoſed. 
UNRESO'/LVED, 1 wavering, not deter- 
mined. a 
2 not ſolved, or anſwered. 
UNRESPE'CTFUL, diſreſpectful. 
UNRE'ST, diſquietneſs. | 
UNRESTO'RED, not reſtored. 
UNRESTRAUVNED, not limited. 
UNRETU'RNABLE, not to be returned, 
UNREVEA'LED, not revealed. 
UNREVE'NGED, not avenged. 
UNREWA'RDED, not recompenſed. 
To UNRIDDLE, to reſolve, or unravel. 
UNRVGGED, 1 without rigging, ſpoken of 
a ſhip. 
2 undreſſed. 
UNRI'GHTEOUS, unjuſt, wicked, 
To UNRIP, to open a ſeam. 
UNRIPE, immature, not ripe. 
UNRIVAL'D, not out- done. 
To UNRIYVET, to looſe a rivet, 
To UNRO'LL, to open a roll, 
UNRU'FFLED, compoſed, 
ruffled. 
UNRU'LY,, not to be governed, or ruled, 
To UNSA'DDLE, to take off a ſaddle. 
UNSA'FE, liable to danger, not ſafe, 
UNSATD, not ſpoken, 
UNSA'LEABLE, not fit for ſale. 
UNSA' LTED, not falted. 
UNSALU'TED, not ſaluted, 
UNSA'NCTIFIED, unholy, not conſecrated. 


_—_ 


tranquil, not | 


UNSA'TIABLE, See Inſatiable. 


UNS 
UNSATISFA'CTORY, im „ not fa 
tisfactory. a 
UNSA'TISFIABLE, not to be ſatisfied. 
UNSA'TISFIED, not ſatisfied, or contented, 

UNSA'VORY, taſteleſs, inſipid. 

To UNSAY!, to recant, or retract. 

To UNSCA'LE, to ſcrape off the ſcales. 

To UNSCREW,, to loofen a ſcrew, 

UNSCRIVPTURAL, not preſcribed in the ho- 
ly ſcriptures, 

To UNSEA'L, to open a ſeal. 

UNSEA'LED, having no ſeal. 

UNSEA/RCHABLE, impenetrable, incon- 
ceivable, not to be ſearched out. 

UNSEA/SONABLE, not ſeaſonable. 

UNSE A/SONED, not ſeaſoned, 

UNSECU'RE, in danger, not ſecure, 

UNSEFLING (with Falconers) a taking 2 
way the thread which runs through the 
eye-lids of a hawk and hinders his ſight, 

UNSEE'/MLY, indecent, unbecoming, 

UNSEEN, 1 inviſible, that cannot be ſeen. 
2 not beheld, 

UNSE NT, not ſent. 

UNSE/PARABLE, See TInſeparable, 

UNSE/RVICEABLE, of no uſe, 

UNSE/RVILE, not ſervile, 

UNSE/T, not planted, 

UNSE'TTLED, T not ſettled as a liquor. 

2 unconſtant, fickle, 

3 that has no ſettlement in the world, 
To UNSEW!, to undo what was ſewn, 

To UNSHA/CKLE, to take off ſhackles, 
UNSHA DED, open, having no ſhade, 
UNSHA/KEN, 1 not ſhaken, or moved. 

2 firm, not to be ſhaken from, 
UNSHAMEFA/CED, impudent. 
UNSHA/PEN, unformed. 

UNSHAY/VEN, not ſhaved, 

To UNSHEA'TH, to draw out of the ſheath. 

UNSHO/D, without ſhoes, 

W N not having the wool clipped 
off, 

UNSHU'T, open, not ſhut, 

UNSVGHTLY, unpleaſant to the fight. 

UNSINCE/RE, not fincere, 

UNSVNNING, perfect. 

UNSKVLFUL, without knowledge or expe- 
rience. | 

UNSLA/CKED, not lacked, 

UNSNA/RED, not entangled in a fnare, 

UNSO/CIABLE, not a good companion. 

UNSO/DDEN, not boiled. 

UNSO'LED, without ſoles. 

To UNSO/LDER, to take off ſolder. 

UNSO/LDIERY, contrary to military diſcl- 
plme. | 

UNSO'LID, hollow, 


-| UNSOLLI'CITOUS, not ſollicitous. 


UNSOU/GHT), not ſought. 
UNSOU'ND, 1 unhealthy, 
2 corrupt, rotten. 
3 not true, or right. 
UNSPEA'SABLE, unuttetable, ay” 


- 


UNT 

UNSPENT, not ſpent, or expended, 

UNSPO/T TED, without ſpots. 

UNSTA'BLE, inconſtant, not fixed, 
NSTAVDNESS, want of ſedatenefs. 

UNSTAIVNED, having no ſtain, immacu- 
late. | 

UNSTA'NCHED, not ſtanched, or ſtopped, 
as blood. 

UNSTA'TUTABLE, contrary to the ſtatutes 
of an univerſity, 

UNSTAY'ED, inconſtant, fickle. 

UNSTEA'/DFAST, or UNSTEA'DY), 1 not 

ſteady, fickle, or uncertain, 
2 irregular. 

 UNSTVRRED, unmoved. 

To UNSTI'TCH, to pick out ſtitches, 

To UNSTO'CK a gun, to take its ſtock off. 

To UNSTO/P, to open a ſtoppage. 

To UNSTRVKE 2he bcod (with Falconers) 
is to draw the ſtrings of a hawk's hood, 
that it may be ready to be pull'd off, 

UNSTRU!NG, not furniſhed with firings, 

UNSTU'FFED, not ſtuffed. 

UNSUBDUFPED, not brought under. 

UNSUCCE/SSFUL, not ſucceeding well. 

UNSU'FFERABLE, intolerable, inſupport- 
able, 

UNSU'LLIED, not ſullied, the luſtre not 
impaited. 


UNSU/'MMED (in Falconry) is ſaid of a hawk, 


when the feathers are not at full length, 
UNSUPPLVED, not ſupplied, 
UNSURE, uncertain. 
UNSURMOU'NTABLE, invincible, not to 
be ſuxmounted. 
UNSU/TABLE, not ſutable, or convenient, 
To UNSWA'THE, to undo a ſwathe, 
UNSWO'RN, not depoſed upon oath. 
UNTAINTED, 1 not tainted, ſweet, as 
meat. 
 UNTA'KEN, not apprehended, 
UNTA'MABLE, not to be tamed, 
UNTA'MED, wild, not tamed. 
To UNTA'NGLE, to let looſe, 
UNTA'NNED, not tanned, 
UNTA'STED, not taſted. 
UNTAU'GHT, unlearned. 
UNTEA'CHABLE, not to be taught. 
To UNTEA'M, to take out of the team. 
UNTE'NABLE, that cannot be held or kept. 
UNTE'RRIFIED, not terrified, 
UNTESTATE. See Inteſtate. 
UNTHA'NKEFUL, 1 ingrateful. 
2 not deſerving thanks. 
UNTHAW' FED, frozen, not thawed, 
To UNTHICKEN, to rarify, or make thin, 
UNTHINKING, thovghtleſs, 
UN'THOU'GHT of, not thought of. 
To UNTHREA'D, to pull out the thread, 
UNTHRUFTY, prodigal, waſteful, 
UNTHRIVING, not thriving. 
To UNTHRO'NE, to dethrone. 
To UNTTE, to looſen what was tied, 
UN TILLED, uncultivagd. 


UNW 
UNTITMED, out of time. 
UNTTMELY, 1 unſeaſonably, 
2 haſty, before the time, 
UNTIRED, unwearied. 
UNTO,, to, 
UNTO'LD, 1 not ſaid, 
2 not counted. 
UNTOO'THSOME, not pleaſant to the tafte, 
. Fg not touched, or meddled 
with. 
UNTOWARD, T unruly, ſtubborn, 

2 unlucky, ſcurvy, ſad, 

3 awkward. 

UNTO'WARDLY, 1 ſtubbornly. 

2 awkwardly, | 

3 unluckily. 

4 againft the grain, unwillingly, 
UNTRA'CTABLE, not apt to learn. 
UNTREA'TABLE, untractable. Sir iI. 

liam Temple. 

To UNTRA'P, to take out of a trap, 
UNTRITED, not eſſayed. | 
UNTRIMMED, 1 not adorned, 

2 not ſhaven. 

UN'TROPD, not trod. 
UN'TROU'BLED, not troubled, 
UNTRUE, 1 falſe, not true, 
2 treacherous, perfidious. 
To UNTRUV'SS, to untie a truſs or bundle, 
to ungird. 5 
To UNTRU'SS @ Point, to untie one's 
breeches. | | 
UNTRU'STY, not to be truſted. 
U'NTRUTH, falſity, a lye. 
UNTU'NEABLE, not melodious. | 
To UNTWI'NE, or to UNTWIST, to un- 
do what 1s twiſted, 
To UNVAITL, to uncover, or take of a yail. 
e ator. ineſtimable, not to be va« 
lued. | 
UNVA'*NQUISHED, unconquered. 
UNVA'RIABLE. See Inwvariable, 
UNVA'RIED, not varied, or changed. 
UNVE'RSED, not experienced, 


 UNU'NIFORM, irregular, not uniform, 


UNU”' SEFUL, of no uſe, 


UNU'SUAL, 1 uncommon, extraordinary, 


rare, 

2 not often uſed. | 3 
UNU'TTERABLE, unſpeakable, inexprefs 

fible, not to be uttered, 
UNWA'LLED, without walls. 
UNWA'RINESS, imprudence. 
UNWA'RLIKE, not like a warrior. 
UNWA'RMED, not made warm. 
UNWA'RRANTABLE, , unjuſtifiable, not 

to be juſtified, 
UNWA'RRANTED, not ſecured by autho- 

rity, &c. 
UNWA'RY, imprudent, not cautious. 
UNWA'SHED, not waſhed, 
UNWA'STED, not waſted, or conſumed, 
UNWA'TCHED, not guarded by a mm 
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UNWA'TERED, not moiſtened, &c. with 
water. 

UN WA/VERING, firm, not wavering. 
UNWEA'NED, not taken from the breaſt, 
UNWEA'RIED, 3 refreſhed, not tired, 

2 indefatigable. | 
To UNWEA'/VE, to undo what was woven. 
UNWEDDED, 1 not married, 

2 not prone to. 
UNWELCOME, 1 not deſited. 

2 unpleaſant, diſagreeable, 
UN WHO'LESOME, - 1 not fit to be eaten, 

2 unhealthy, ſickly. | 
UNWIF/LDY, over heavy, unmanageable, 
UNWULLING, not willing. 
To UNWUND, to undo what was wound, 
UNWTISE, void of wiſdom, fooliſh, 
UNWYSHED for, not deſired or wiſhed for, 
UNWITHERABLE, that cannot be wi- 

thered. 
UNWITTING, not knowing, 
UNWIYTTY, filly, fooliſh, 
UNWO'/NTED, unaccuftomed, 
UNWO'RKMAN-like, not like a workman. 
UNWO'RN, not worn. 
UNWO'RTHINESS, x want of merit, or 

deſert, 
2 indignity, baſeneſs. 


UNWO'RTHY, 1 not worthy, or deſerving. + 


2 below, nat fit for, 

3 ill, baſe, infamous. 
UN WOU'ND, not wound up. 
UN WOU'NDED, having received no wound, 
UNWOYVEN, 1 unravelled. 

2 not woven. 8 | 
To UNWRAYPP, to unfold, 
UNWREA'THED not wreathed, or wound. 
To UNWRUVNG, to wring the contrary way. 
To UNWRUNKLE, to ſmooth. out wrinkles, 
UNWRIYTTEN, not written. 


UN WROU'/GHT, unworked, not wrought. | 


UNYIELDING, inflexible, not yielding, 
To UNYO/KE, 1 to let free from, or take 
off the yoke. g 

2 to free from bondage. ä 
VOCA/BULARY (of wocabulaire, F. of vo- 
cabulum, L. a word) a ſmall dictionary, a 

Word- book. 

VOcAL (of vocalis, L. of voce to call) of, 
or belonging to the voice. 

VOfCAL muſic, muſie performed by the voice, 
ſinging. 

VOCA/LITY, a vocal quality. 

YO'CALLY, with the voice. 


' VOCA/TION (wocatio, L. of voco to call) 


I a calling, an employ. 

2 (in Theology) the grace or favour which 
God does any one in calling him out of 
the way of death, and putting him into 

2 Way of ſalvation, 

YO!CATIVE caſe (of vocativus, L. of - ccc 
to call) the fifth cafe of nouns, in gram- 
mar, uſed in calling or ſpeaking to. 


YOCIFERA'TION {of wocrferatio, L. of 


1 


| 


| 


VOL 
Vox a voice, and fero to bear) 1 a crys 
Ing out aloud, 

2 an exclamation, an invective. 
VOCVFEROUS, crying, or brawling aloud. 
VO'GUE, 1 efteem, credit, popular applauſe, 

2 faſhion, or mode. 

VOICE (of vox, L. of voco to call) 1 the 
| ſound that comes out of the mouth, 

2 command, or order, as the yoice of God, 

3 vote, ſuffrage, or the right of voting. 

4 approbation, | 
Articulate VOICES, are ſuch as conſpire to- 

gether to form ſome aſſemblage, or little 

ſyſtem of ſounds, as in expreſſing the let- 
ters of the alphabet, ſeveral of which 

Joined together form words. 


| Tnarticulste VOVCES, are ſuch as are not 


aſſembled into words, as the barking of 

dogs, ſinging of birds, &c. | 
VOID (of vide, F.) x empty. 

2 vacant, 

3 deprived of, that has not, 

4 of no effect. 
VOID, ſub. an empty ſpace, 
To VOID, 1 to go out, or depart from a 

place. 

2 to throw out, as the excrements. 
VOI DANCE, a want of an incumbent upon 

a benefice. | | 
VOVDABLE, that may be voided, 
VOTDNESS, 1 emptineſs. 

2 invalidity, 
VO'LA, L. the hollow, or palm of the hand. 
VOLA'CIOUS (of ve, I., to fly) apt ty fly. 
VOLANT (of wolans, L. of woo to fly) fly- 


ing. 

Camp VO'LANT, a flying camp, 

VO'LARY, a large bird-cage, ſo capacious 
that the birds have room to fly about in it. 

VOLA'TIC (of volaticus, L. of wola to fly) 
flying, fleeting, inconſtant. 

FOLA'TICA, L. (of wolo to fly) 1 a witch, 

or hag, that is ſaid to fly in the air, 
2 (in Surgery) a tetter or ring- worm. 

VO'LATILE (of w2/atilis, L. of welo to fly) 
x that flies, or can fly, airy light. 

2 (in Chemiſtry) apt to fly, or ſteam out 
in vapours . 

VO'LATILE ppirit (in Chemiſtry) a volatile 
ſat diffolved in a ſufficient quantity of 
phlegm. 

VOLATILITY, a being volatile. 

To VOLA'TILIZE, to render volatile. 

VO'LERY. See ary. 

VOLGIVAGANT (of wolgivagur, L. of 
wulgus the vulgar, and vagor to wander) 
paſſing among the vulgar or common people, 

To VO'LITATE (of volito, L. of weloto fly) 
to flit up and down. 

VOLITA'TION (of wolitatio, L. of wolito, 
of a to fly) a flying, or fluttering about. 


| VOLITION (of wolitio, L. of volo to with) 


the act of willing, an act of the mind, 
when A Kuowingiy exercites that dominion 
| it 


VOL 
it takes to itſelf over any part of the man, 
by employing ſuch a faculty in, or with- 
holding it from any particular action. 
VO'LLEY, 1 a great ſhout, or acclamation. 
2 a diſcharge of muſkets by a whole com- 
any, &c. at once. | 
FOLSE'LLA, L. (of wells to pluck) a pair 
of nippers or tweezers, to pluck up hair by 
the roots. f 
VO'LTA (in the Manage) a volt, a bounding 
turn. : 
 FOLTE, F. (in Horſemanſhip) ſignifies a 
round and circular tread. 


Demi VOLTE (in Horſemanſhip) is a demi- 


round of one tread or two, made by a korſe 


at one of the angles of the volt, or elſe at 
the end of the line of the paſſade; ſo that 
being near the end of this line, or elſe one 
of the corners of the volt, he changes 
hands to return by a ſemicircle, to regain 
the ſame line. 

Reverſed VOLTE (in Horſemanſhip) is a tract 
of two treads, which a horſe makes with 
his head to the centre, and his croup out; 
ſo that he goes ſide - ways upon a walk, trot, 
or gallop, and traces out a ſmall circumfe- 
rence with his ſhoulders, and a larger with 
his croup. 

POLTI, VOLTA'RE, or VOLTA, It. (in 
Muſic) ſignifies to turn, or turn over a 
leaf, 

YO'LTI ſubito, It. (in Muſic) turn over quick. 

FOLTT preſto, It. (in Muſic) turn over quick, 

YO'LTT fs place, It. (in Muſic) i. e. turn over 
if you pleaſe. 

To make VOLTS, or, To marage upon VOLTS 
(in riding Academies) ſignifies to make a 
gate of two treads, by the horſe going ſide- 
ways round the centre, in ſuch a manner, 
that thoſe two treads make parallel tracts, 
the larger by the fore-feet, and the ſmal- 
ler by the hinder-feet, the croup approach- 
ing towards the centre, and the ſhoulders 

bearing outwards, 

Demi VOLTS, of the length of a horſe, are 
ſemiciteles of two treads, which a horſe 
traces in working fide-ways, the haunches 
low, and the head high, turning very nar- 
row; fo that having formed a demi-round, 
he changes the round to make another, 


which is again followed by another change 


of hand, and another demi-round that croſ- 
ſes the firſt, and may be compared to a fi- 
gute of 3. 
WOLUBILIS, L. (in Botany) the herb with- 
wind, biad-weed, or rope-weed. 
volBTLTTY (of wolubifitas, L. of v 
to roli) 1 an aptneſs to roll. 
2 nimble in ſpeech. 
VO'LUBLE, 1 that is, or may be eaſily 
turned, wound, or rolled. 
2 gliding ſwift, 
3 fluent, having a round pronunciation, 
VOLUME {of mcs, I., of vod to roll, 


| 


— * 


, 


Y x 
becauſe the ancients uſed to write on 
rolls) 1 a book of a reaſonable ſize, fit to 
be bound up by itſelf, | 
2 part of a large work, 
3 a poetical word for a wave. 
VOLU'MINOUS, xz of a large volume, 
bulky. ; 
2 conſiſting of ſeveral yolumes. 
VOLUNTARY (of voluntarius, L. of v9 
luntas affection) willing, free, without com- 
pulſion. 
VO'LUNTARY, ſub, 1 a voluntary action. 
2 a muſician's play extempore, ſuch as 
comes next to his fancy, 
VOLUNTEE'R (of volontaire, F.) 1 one that 
goes to the wars, either without having 
any employment, or taking pay, 

2 one that liſts for a foldier, 
VOLU'PTABLE (of woluprabilis, L. of vo- 
luptas pleaſure) pleaſurable, delightful, 

VOLU'PTUARY, a voluptuous man. 
VOLU'PTUOUS (of woluptuoſus, L. of vo- 
luptas pleaſure) ſenſual, given to carnal 
pleaſures or delights. 
VOLU'PTUQUSNESS, ſenfual pleaſures, 
VOLUTA, It. (in Architecture) is one of 
the principal ornaments of the Ionic and 
Compoſite capitals, repreſenting the bark 
of a tree, wreathed into a ſpiral ſcroll, 
or (as ſome will have it) the curls or treſſes 
of virgins in long hair, There are in the 
Corinthian capital eight angular volutas, and 
theſe are accompanied with eight other little 
ones, called helices 3 in the Ionic order 
there are four ; and inthe Compoſite eight, 
VOLUTA'TION (of voluratio, L. of volus 
to roll) a rolling, tumbling, or wallow- 


ing. i | 
VOLYUS, L. (of volvo to roll) a diſeaſe, 
otherwiſe called the twiſting of the guts, 
alſo the Iliac paſſion, and iſerere mei, 
DMCA, L. 1 (in Surgery) an impoſthume. 
2 (in Phyfic) a diſeaſe in the lungs, which 
cauſes a ſmall fever, attended with reſt- 
| leflnefs and leanneſs, 
VO'MIT (of womrtus, L. of womo to vomit) 
1 a phyſical potion to cauſe a perſon to vo- 
mit, or ſpue, | 
2 a vomiting, or caſting up. 
To VO'MIT (of vomo, L. of epaew, G. to 
ſpue) to fpue, to caſt, or bring up. 
VO'MITORY, that provokes vomiting. 
A VO'METORY, a medicine that provokes 
vomiting. 
VORA'CIOUS (of worax, L. of woro to 
devour) ravenous, greedy, glattonous, 
VORAFCITY, a greedy or devouring nature. 
VORA'GINOUS (of woraginoſus, L. of vo- 
rago a gulph) full of gulphs, or bogs. 
YO'RTEX, L. (of voro to devour) 1 a ſudden, 
rapid, violent motion of the air in gyres, 
or circles, | 
2 (in the Carteſian Philoſophy) is a ſyſtem 
of particles of air, or celeſtial matter, 
moving 


RI 


UP B 


moving round like a whirlpool, and ha- 
ving no void interſtices or vacuities be- 
tween. the particles, which carries the 
planets about .the ſun, either ſwifter or 
lower, according as they are farther off, 
or nearer to its center. 

VO!/TARESS, one who has bound herſelf to 
the performance of ſome religious vow, 

VO'TARY (of wetarius, L. of vom a vow) 
1 one who has bound himſelf to the per- 

formance of a religious vow. 

2 one devoted or wholly given up to love, 
| learning, &c. 

VOTE, 1 voice, or ſuffrage. 

2 advice, or opinion in a deliberation, +» 

3 (in the plural number) the things voted 

for, the reſolves of an aſſembly. 

To VOTE, 1 to give one's vote. 

2 to reſolve by the majority of votes. 
VO!TIVE (of wotivus, L. of worum a vow) 
| of, or belonging to a vow. 

VO/TIVE medals (with Antiquarians) thoſe 
whereon the vows of the people for the 
emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. 

To VOUCH (of woucher, F.) 1 to affirm, 

or maintain, 

2 to warrant, 

3 to challenge. 

4 to paſs one's ward, 

5 (in Law) is to call one into court to make 

good his warranty. 

voucHEE, one vouched in law. 


vOUCHER, 1 he that vouches one at law, | 
| U'PRIGHT, ſub. (with Architects) a repre« 


2 authentic deed to prove an allegation, 
3 authority, or proof in hiſtory, 


To VOUCHSA?FE, 1 to condeſcend, to be | 


pleaſed to do a thing. | 
2 (2 Divines) to grant gracioully, * 


FYOUSSOFPRS, F. (in Architecture) the ſtones 


that form the arch, 

VOW (of worum, L. of voveb to vow) a ſo- 
lemn promiſe, - 

To VOW, 1 to make a ſolemn promiſe. 

2 to ſwear, proteſt, promiſe, or aſſure, 
VO'WEL (of woyelle, F.) a ſingle ſounding 
letter. f % X 
. VOYAGE, F. 1 a going from one place to 
another, eſpecially by the ſea. 

2 the profit gained by going to ſea. 

To V&'YAGE, to travel, eſpecially by ſea. 
VO'YAGER, a traveller, but eſpecially one 
that goes by ſea, | | 

UP, 1 above, aloft. 
2 not ſitting, or lying. 
3 nifing from bed. 
4 iſen, fitting no longer, 
5 the game, at play, 
6 expired, 
7 upon. 
8 all over, 
To UPBRA'ID, 1 to reproach, or hit in 
the teeth. 
2 to revile, or ſpeak evil of, 


URA 
| To UPHO!LD, to ſupport, malatain, or 


avour, 
| UPHO'LDER, x one that ſupports or upholds 
another, 
2 an undertaſcer of burials, 

UPHO'LSTERER, one who makes beds and 
chamber-furniture. 

UPLAND, high-grouad, in contra- diſtine- 
tou to ſuch as are mooriſh, marſhy, or 
ow. 

UPLA!/NDER, a mountaineer, a highlander, 
one who dwells in the higher parts of a 

; country . 

UPLA'NDISH, belonging to the uplands, og 
high-grounds, | 

UPOFIN, 1 over, or a-top, 
2 next, or nearer, _ 

3 about, or towards. a 

4 It ſerves to expreſs the cauſe, motive, 

ground, or ſubject to any action. 
5 It expreſſes all aſſignments, payments, 
and impoſitions. 
6 at, or on. 
UPPER, 1 ſuperior, or higher in place, 
2 higher in ſituation. 
UPPERHAYND, the advantage. 


| UPPERMOST, 1 the higheſt in place, 


2 the higheſt in ſituation, 
3 firſt, or foremoſt, 
U/PPISH, proud, haughty. | 
UPRIGHT, 1 ſet or ſtanding upright, in 
oppoſition to lying or fitting, 
2 ſincere, honeſt, juſt, 


ſentation, or draught of the front of a 
building, 


| UPRIGHTNESS, 1 ſtrait, ſtanding. 


2 ſincerity, honeſty, | 
 UP-RISING, firft-rifing, 


UPROAR, tumult, riot, hurly-burly, a 
great noiſe, | | 

UPSHOT, 1 the iſſue, end, or event, 

2 the greateſt merit. 

U'P-SIDE, the higher fide. 

 UPSPUT' TING, a woman's fitting up tha 
has lain- in. | 

UPSTA'RING, flaring up. 

UPSTART, one of mean birth, or little 
fortune, grown wealthy on a ſudden, and 
who behaves bimfelt inſolently. 

UPWARD, or UPWARDS, 1 towards the 

upper parts, | 

2 mote ſpoken of time, quantity, &c, 

URANIA, L. (of dee, G. heaven) the 
daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne (ac- 
cording to the poets) the goddeſs Who pre- 
fideth in aſtronomy 5 one of the nine 
muſes. © 

URANO/SCOPIST, an aſtronomer, one that 
obſerves the courſes of the heavenly bodies. 

URANO'SCOPY of wgavo7uonia, G. of 
geave; the heavens, and area to view) 
aſtronomy. 

Z 2 2 VR- 


URTI 


URRAINE 3 (of urbanus, L. of urbt a city) 

1 of, or belonging to a city, dwelling in a 
city. | 
2 polite, civil, courteous, genteel. 

URBANISTS, a ſort of nuns, 

URBANIT'Y, 1 a city life. 

2 courteſy, civility, good manners. 

U'RCHIN, 1 a hedge-hog. 

2 a little unluckly boy or girl. 

Sea U'RCHIN, the name of a fiſh, ſo called 
becauſe it is round and full of prickles like a 

\ hedge-hog rolled up. 

U/RCHIN-LIKE rind (in Botany) the out- 
ward rind of the horſe-cheſnut, ſo called 
becauſe it is ſet with prickles. 

URE (of uſura, L. uſe) uſe, or cuſtom. 

URE-OX, a kind of wild ox, a bufffe. 

URE'DO, L. (of uro to burn) 1 the blaſting 

of trees, &c. 
2 (in Phyſic) the itch, or burning of the 
. IT] L 


in. 

URELNTIA, L. (with Phyſicians) medicines 
of a burning quality, 

U'RETERS (of venren, G. of vgoy urine) 
two conduits, or pipes, that convey the 
urine from the reins to the bladder. 

URE'THRA, L. (of venSza, G. of ug 
urine) the pipe or conduit through which 

the urine paſſes from the bladder to the end 
of the penis. ä 

URETICs, the ſame as diuretics, which 
ſee. | 

To URGE (of urgeo, L. to preſs on) 1 t 

preſs, to ſollicit. | 
2 to incenſe, provoke, or exaſperate, 
3. to infiſt upon, in diſcourſe. 
4 to follow cloſe in a diſpute. 

URGENT, preſſing. 

U'RIM and 'THU/'MMIM (EY3700 Hieb. 

zj. e. lights and perfections) the name of an 

ornament belonging to the habit of Aaron, 
and the high-prieft of the Jews, by virtue 
whereof he gave oracular anſwers to the 
ptople. For their high-priefts conſulted 
God in the moſt important affairs of the 
commonwealth, and received anſwers by 
n VUrim, i. e. lights or explanations, 
and is ſuppoled, by ſome, to be the ancient 

Teraphims, or little human figures which 
the prieſt carried hid in the fold of his robe 
or gown. The word IT: ſignifies per- 

fections. 
the Egyptians had a like cuſtom in uſe a- 
mong them, their principal miniſter of 
Juſtice carrying en image of precious ſtones 
about his neck, which they called Truth. 
Others take them to be the twelve precious 
ſtones in the breaſt- plate of the high- u ici, 
which ſhone like a flame of fire. 

U'RINAL, F. (of arina, L. wine) a fort 
of glaſs bottle in which fick people make 
their water. 


L'RINARY, of, or belonging to urine, 


Diodorus Siculus relates, that. 


URS 


'URINA!TION (of urinatio, L. of urine to 


dive) a diving, or ſwimming under water. 

URINA'TOR, L. (of urino to dive) a diver, 
or ſwimmer under water, 

U'RINE (of arina, L. of vgoy, G. water of 
an animal) the water that comes out of the 
bladder of an animal, piſs, 

U'RINES (in Falconry) nets for catching of 
hawks. | | 
URINOUS (of urincſus, L. of urine urine) 

1 of, delonging to, or partaking of the na- 
ture of urine, 

2 full of urine. | 

URINOUS ſal: (with Chemiſts) all ſorts of 
volatile ſalts that are drawn from the urine, 
or other parts of the animal body. | 

URN (of urna, L. of uro to burn) 1 a pot, 

or coffin, into which the ancients uſed to 
put the aſhes and bones of the dead, 

2 a ſort of water pitcher, in uſe among the 
ancients, 

3 a meaſure of the ancient Romans, con- 
taining four gallons, 

4 a pot into which the ancients put the 
names of thoſe who were to be choſen 
into any office by lot. 

UROCRITE'RIUM, L. (of ug urine, and 
X;iTngov, G. of xgww to judge) a giving 
a judgment of diſeaſes, by inſpecting the 
urine, 

UROCRITICA, L. (of ego urine, and xgww 
to judge, G.) the ſigns which phyſicians 
obſerve from urine, 

UROMANCY (of egouarriia, G. of ug 
urine, and prayre:e divination) the gueſſing 
the nature of a diſeaſe by the urine. 

URO'SCOPY (of v urine, and oxorew, G. 
to view) an inſpection of urine, in order to 

_ diſcover the patient's diſeaſe, 

URRAY (with Coal-miners) a ſort of blue 
or black clay, which lies next the coals, 
and is uſed in dunging land, TTY 

U'RSA, L. (the feminine of wrſus a bear) a 
ſhe- beat. | 

U'RSA minor (in Aſtronomy) the leſſer bear, 
a conſtellation near the north- pole, conſiſt- 
Ing, according to Mr. Flamſtead's cata- 
logue, of 14 ſtars. It is alſo called Chatles's 
wain. | | 

U'RSA major (in Aftronomy) the great bear, 
a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting of 215 ſtars, according to the 
Britannic catalogue. 

U'RSA major, according to Heſiod, was the 
daughter of Lycaon, and dwelt in Arcadia, 
and was ſo devoted to hunting, as to be one 
of the companions of Diana in ranging the 
mountains; and being debauched by Jupt- 
ter, the concealed it, for ſome time, from 
the goddeſs, but growing near her time, 
Diana diſcovered it 88 they were bathing 
themſelves, and being angry at it, trans- 
tormed her into a bear, and ſhe _ 

; ort 


USU 


forth Areas; and being found by ſome 


| ſhepherds, as ſhe was wandering on the | 


mountains, they brought her and her in- 
fant to Lycaon for a preſent. Some time 
after ſhe entered the temple of Jupiter, 
which being unlawful for her to do, her 
ſon Arcas, accompanied by the Arcadians, 
followed her, in order to kill her, for 
violating the law; but Jupiter, mindful of 
the converſation he had with her, ſnatch- 
ed her away, and placed her among the 
ſtars, 
URSULINES, an order of nuns, which ob- 
ſerve the rules of St. Auguſtine. | 
URTICA, L. (in Botany) a nettle. 
URTICO'SE (of wrticoſus, L. of urtica a 
nettle) full of nettles, 
US, We. 
U'SAGE, 1 uſe, practice, or cuſtom. 
2 habit. 
3 treatment, entertainment. 
U'SANCE, a term uſed among merchants 
for the ſpace of a month, 
Double UISANCE (with 
ſpace of two months. 
USE (of uſus, L. of utor to enjoy) 1 the uſing 
of a thing. 
2 enjoyment of a thing for a while, 
3 uſage, or cuſtom, 
4 practice, or exerciſe, 
5 habit, or cuſtom. 
6 intereſt of money. | 
7 uſefulneſs, utility, or ſervice, 
$ profit, or improvement, | 
9 (in the plural number) occaſions, &c, 
To USE, 1 to make uſe of, to employ, 
2 to treat, or entertain, 
3 to accuſtom, or bring up. 
4 to frequent. 
5 to be wont, or accuſtomed, 
U'/SEFUL, 1 profitable, advantageous, 
2 neceilary, N 
U'SHER, 1 a gentleman that attends on a 
lady or perſon of quality. 
2 an under-maſter in a ſchool. 
3 the door-keeper of a court. 
 U'SHER of the black. rod, is the gentleman- 
uſher to the king, the houſe of iords, and 
the knights of the garter; and keeps the 
door of the chapter- houſe, when a chapter 
of the order is ſitting. | 


Merchants ) the 


To U'SHER in, to introduce, both in a pro- | 


per and figurative ſenſe, 
U'SHERSHIP, the office of an uſher, 
USQUEBAU/GH (of uſqueha, F.) a ſtrong 
diſtilled liquor made in Ireland. 
U'STION (of »ftio, L. of wro to burn) 1 a 
burning. | 
2 (in Pharmacy) the preparing certain 
ſubſtances, or ingredients, by burning 
them. 
3 (in Surgery) a ſearing with a hot iron, 


U'SUAL, common, ordinary, or accuſtomed, | 


UF 
' USUCA/PTION (of uſucapion, F.) the en· 


joying of a thing by continuance of time, 
long poſſeſſion. 
USUFRU'CTUARY (of «ſus uſe, and fruc- 
tuarius, L. one who enjovs the profit of a 
thing) one who has the uſe and profit of a. 
thing, but not the property and right, 
U'SURER (of wſurier, F. of wor, L. to 
enjoy) one that lends upon uſury. : 
U'SURIOUS (of uſerarius, L. of uſura uſury) 
I of, or belonging to uſury, a 
2 griping, pinching, 
To USU'RP (of uſurpo, L. of utor to enjoy) 
I to take or ſeize upon violently. - 
2 to grow, increaſe, or multiply, 
USURPA/TION, the act of uſurping, the 
unjuſt poſſeſſion of another's property, 
gained by violence againſt right and equity. 

USU'RPER, one who wrongfully ſcizes that 
which is the right of another, 

U'SURY (of «ſura, L. of utor to enjoy) an 
unreaſonable and unlawful intereſt. 

UT, one of the chief muſical notes, 

U'TAS, a word uſed in the return of writs, 
ſignifying the eighth day following any term 
or feaſt, 

UTENSIL (of «tenſile, L. of utor to be uſed) 

© a tool, or implement, a veſſel, any thing 
for uſe, 

UTENSILS (in Military Affairs) are ſuch 
neceſſaries as every hoſt is obliged to fur- 
niſh a ſoldier with, who is quartered upon 
him, viz, a bed with ſheets, a pot, glaſs, 
or cup, a dith, a place at the fire, and a 
candle, 

UTERINE (of uterinus, L. of uterus the 

womb) 1 of, or belonging to the womb. 
2 of the ſame womb, belly, or mother. 

UTERINE fury (in Phyſic) a kind of mad- 
neſs, attended with laſcivious ſpeeches and 
geſtures, and an invincible inclination to 

venery. | 
U'TERUS, L. (of uter a bladder) the matrix 
or womb, the receptacle for the ſeed, 
U'TIBLE (of utibilis, L. of ator to be uſed) 
that may be uſed. 
UTUVLITY, uſe, profit, or benefit. 
U'/TLAGH, See Outlazo, 
U'TLARY, See Outlawry. 
U”"TMOST, adj. farthermoſt, 
U'TMOST, ſub. 1 the greateſt power, or 


ability, 
2 the Garth ane &c. | 
| UTO/PIA (of i, G. i. e. a fine plice 
a fictitious well-governed country deſcribed 
by Sir Thomas More, 
UTTER, 1 total, or intire, 
2 outward, or exterior, 
To U'TTER, 1 to ſpeak forth, 
2 to tell, diſcover, or expreſs, 
to vend, or ſell, 
U'TTERANCE, 1 prondunciation. 
2 clocution. 


222 2 3 ſale. 


en 
3 ſole. 


U'TTERABLE, capable of being uttered. 

U'TTERLY, totally, to all intents and pur- 
oſes. 

U'TTERMOST, the fartheſt, the moſt ex- 
treme. : : 

UT A, L. a grape. 

UVEA membrana, or UVEA tunica, L. 
the third tunic, or membrane of the eye, 
ſo called from its reſembling a grape- 
ſtone. | 

VU!LCAN (of wwulcanus, L. of volando fly- 
ing, and candens growing hot) according to 
Phurnutus he was the ſon of Jupiter and 
Juno, or according to Heſiod the ſon of 
are alone. Jupiter being angry with him 

urled him out of heaven, and he was 
falling from morning until ſen-ſet, when 
he pitched upon the iſſand Lemnos, but 


was much diſpirited and lame. He was 


Jupiter's founder, and with his ſervants, 
the Cyclopes forged his bolts, and taught 
the Lemnians the ſmith's trade, 

VULCAINIAN, of, or belonging to Vul- 
can. 

VULCANo, a name given to the chaſm or 
mouth of a burning mountain, out of which 
the flames, aſhes, cinders, ſtones, &c, are 
emitted, ſo called from Vulcan, the poeti- 
cal god of fire. | 

VULGAR, adj. (of vulgaris, L. of anigus 

the rabble) x common, ordinary, gene- 
ral. 
2 vile, mean, trivial, 

VU/LGAR, ſub, the common people, the 
rude multitude, the rabble, 

The VULGAR tranſlation of the Bible (called 

- alſo the Vulgate) an ancient Latin tranſ- 
lation cf the bible, and the only one the 
church of Rome acknowledges authentic ; 
it was tranſlated verbatim from the Septua- 
gint. 

VULGAR fractions (in Arithmetic) the or- 


dinary, or common fractions, ſo called in 


diſtinction to decimal ones. 
VU'LGARLY, 1 commonly, generally. 
2 meanly, baſely. 
VU/LNERABLE (of wrilnerabilis, L. of vul- 
nus a wound) that may be wounded, 
VU'LNERARY, adj. (of vulherarius, L. of 
eulas a wound) 1 of, or belonging to 
a wound, 
2. good to heal wounds, 
VU'LNERARY, ſub, a cure for wounds, or 
a medicine that is good for wounds, 
VULNERA!/TION (of vulneratio, L. of 
dul re to wound) a wounding. 
VULNUFIC (of wulnificus, L. of vulnus a 
wound, and facis to make) making, or 
cauſing wounds, 
VULPINARY (of vulpinaris, L. of wulpes 
a fox) of, or belonging to a fox, cunning, 
crafiy, 


WAG 


VULPIN (of walpinur, L. of vader a fox) 


the ſame as vulpinary. 


countenance) 1 of a ſullen, ſour, or 
grim countenance, hig looks, frowning. 

2 affected, or making many faces. 
VU/LTURE (of valtur, L.) the name of a 
ravenous bird of prey. | EE 
VULTURINE (of vulturinus, L. of vullur 

a vulture) 1 of, or belonging to a vul- 
2 of the nature of a vulture, rapacious. 
VU'LY A, L. the matrix, or womb. 


UVULA, L. (a dim. of 2 a grape) the 


palate, or piece of fleſh in the of the 
mouth, 

UXO/RIOUS (of uxorioſus, L. of uxor a 
wife) that dotes on his wife, 

To VYE. See To Vie. 

U'ZIFUR (with Chemiſts) a cinnabar made 
of ſulphur and mercury, 


W. 


O WA'BBLE, to wriggle about, as an 
arrow does ſometimes, 
WAD, 1 the ſtuffing of chairs, inſide of a 
coach, &c. | 
2 a ſort of flocks of filk, coarſe flannel, 
or cotton. | 
3 2 bunch of peaſe, ſtraw, &c. 
4 a ſtopple uſed in charging a gun, 
To WAD, I to ſtuff. 
2 to put wadding into a coat, &c. 
WA“ DDEMOLE, WODDEMEL, orWO D. 
DENEL, coarſe ſtuff uſed for the cover - 
ing of the collars of cart horſes. 


and outſide of a coat, &c. 

To WA DDLE, to totter, as a duck does. 

WA'DDLES, the ſtones of a cock. 

To WADE, 1 to go through. 

2 to go into the water. #4 
3 to penetrate, or dive into. 

WAD- boot (with Gunners) a rod, or ſtaff, 
with an iron turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a 
ſcrew, to draw the wads or okam out of a 
gun, when it 1s to be unloaded. 

WA'FER, 1 a thin ſort of cake. 

2 paſte dried for ſealing letters, | 
3 (with Roman Catholics) the conſecrated 
bread given in the ſacrament, 

WAFT, a ſignal, or ſign made to ſhips, or 

boats, for men to come on board in caſe of 
danger, &c. 

To WAFT, 1 to convey, 

2 to carry over. 
 WA'FTERS, 1 frigats to convoy merchant- 


men, G 
2 officers created under Edward IV. to look 
after the fiſhery. 


To WAG, to move, to ſtir , to ſhake, 


4 


VULTUO'SE (of wultueſus, L. of wultus the 


WA'DDING, ſtuff put between the inſide 
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WAX 


Awad, a merry fellow, a droll. 
WAG- tail, the name of a bird. 
Wa GA, a weight, a quantity of wool, 
cheeſe, &c, of 256 pound. 
To WAGE, 1 to lay a wager. 
2 toenter upon, to begin a war, 
3 to proſecute, as the law. 
WA'GER, 1 a bett. : 
2 (in Law) an offer of making an oath, 
| I 3 » Nor 
owes any thing to the plaintiff. 
WA'GES, — reward for ſervice, ſalary, 
ſtipend. ; 
WA'/GGERY, wantonneſs, frolickſome, or 
merry pranks. ; 
WA'/GGISH, merry, wanton, frolickſome. 
To WA'GGLE, to joggle, to be always in 
motion, 
WA'/GGON, a ſort of long cart with four 
wheels, 
WA/GGONAGE, money paid for the hire, 
or driving of waggons. 
WA'/GGONER, 1 the driver of a waggon. 
2 a northern conſtellation, otherwiſe called 
Charles's wain. 
WAIF, any thing that is found and claimed 
by no body, which is a regality, and be- 
longs to the king. | 
WAVFARING, travelling. 
WAIN, a cart, or waggon, 
93 that may be tilled, plow- 
able. | 
WAINAGE, 1 carriage vy a wain, or cart. 
2 the furniture of a wain, or cart. 
WATINCOPE, that part to which the hinder 
oxen are yoked to draw the wain, 
WAINSCOT, the timber-work that lines 
the walls of rooms, being uſually in pan- 
nels to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 
To WATNSCOT, to line the walls of a 
room with wainſcot. 
WAIR, a piece of timber two yards long and 
one foot broad. ; 
To WAIT, 1 to ſtay for, or expect. 
2 to ſerve, or attend upon. 
To WAIT on, to accompany, or to go along. 
2 to go to viſit, 
to come to be with, 
WAITER, one that waits on a perſon, or an 
affair, 


| WAITES, or WAITS, a ſort of muſic, or 


muſicians. 
To WAIVE, to quit, forſake, or abandon, 
WALVED, the ſame for women as outlawed 

for men, for contemptuouſly refuſing to ap- 


ar. 

WAIWARD. See Wayward. 

WAKE, 1 that ſmooth water which a ſhip 
makes a-ſtern her, and ſhews which way 
ſhe goes. 

2 a country feaſt obſerved uſually on the 
Sunday next after the faint's day to 
whom the church is dedicated, in which 
they uſed to feaſt and dance all night, 


Pa 


| 


WAN 
Tt had its riſe from a letter that Oregory 
the Great ſent to Melitus the abbot, who 
came into England with St. Auſtin, in 
| theſe words. It may therefore be per- 
5 mitted them, on the dedication days, 
7% or other ſolemn days of rs, to 
«© make them bowers about the churches, 
% and refreſhing themſelves, and feaſt- 
<< ing together after a good religious 
7% ſort 3 kill their oxen now to the 
„ glory of God and increaſe of charity, 
„ which before they were wont to ſa- 
« crifice to the Devil, &c."* But now 
the feaſting part is all that is retained, 
To WAKE, 1 to rouze one from ſleep. 
2 to awake from ſleep, 
3 to watch, or forbear ſleeping. 
WA'KEFUL, 1 apt, ready to awake, 
2 that does not ſleep, | 
WA'KE-MAN, the chief magiſtrate of Rip« 
pon in Yorkſhire, 
3 the name of an herb. 
ALD, a wood, a wild woody ground. 
WALK, 1 a path, or place to walk in, 
2 a walking, or ſhort journey on foot, 


To WALK, 1 to carry about. 


2 to go about for pleaſure or exerciſe, 
3 to go, or march, 
4 to appear, or trouble, as a ſpirit that 
walks in a houſe, 
WALKER, 1 one that walks, 
2 a fuller. 
Night-WA'LKER, a common trull. 
W A'LKERS, foreſters, or thoſe that guard 
the foreſt, | | 
WALL, 1 a partition, or incloſure of ſtone, 
brick, &c, 


- 2 the place of honour in walking the 


ſtreets, 
To WALL, to incloſe with a wall, 
WALL-=creeper, a ſort of bird. 
WALL-eye, a blemiſhed eye. 
WALL-fl>wer, the name of a flower, well 
known, | 
WALL-/ouſe, a bug. 
WALL- tree, an eſpalier. 
WALL. wert, the name of an herb, 
WA'LLET, a fort of travelling bag with two 
diviſions, 
WA'LLOP, a roll, or lump, as of fat. 
To WALLOW, to roll, or tumble, both 
in a proper and figurative ſenſe, | 
WA!LLOWISH, infipid. : 
WALNUT, a ſort of large nut well known, 
To WA/MIBLE, 1 to riſe up, as ſeething 
water does, 
2 to wabble, as an arrow, 
3 to want food. 
WAN, pale-faced, faint and feeble in coun- 
tenance. 
WAND, & rod, a twig. 
To * 1 to ſtray, or flraggle 3« 
ut, | 
2 to go out of the way, 
| WANE, 


WAR 


WANF, decreaſe, or decline. 
To WANE, to decreaſe, or decline. 
WA'/NLASS (in Hunting) as driving the 
wanlaſs, i. & driving the deer to the 
ſtand. 
WANT, 1 need, or occaſion. 
2 indigence, or poverty. 
3 leſs than expected. 
To WANT, 1 to lack, or need. 
2 to mils one, 
3 to be in want, to be poor. 
4 to be wanting, or miſſing. 
WAINTEY, a ſurcingle, or large girth for 
a pack-horſe, 
WANTON, adj. 1 gameſome, full of play 
or ſport, _ 
2 laſcivious, impudent. 
3 rogiſh, flippant. 
nice, or delicate. 
WA NTON, ſub. a perſon full of play. 
To WANTON, 1 to play. 
2 to flow looſely, or careleſly, 
WA/PENTAKE, a diviſion of a county, the 
ſame as hundred, - _ 
WAR, 1 a flate of hoſlility between two 
nations, powers, ſtates, provinces, or 


parties. 
2 a word uſed in poetry 
combat, 
3 arms, 
4 open defiance, 
To WAR, to make war, or go to war. 
To WA'RBLE, 1 to fing, as birds do, 
2 to ſing in a trilling or quavering way. 
3 to murmur or purl, as a brook or ſtream, 
WARD, 1 part of a city, 
2 part of a foreſt, 
3 an apartment in an hoſpital. : 
4 a priſon, or particular diviſion of it. 
5 a pupil, or orphan under guardianſhip. 
6 a keeper ot a prtiſon. 
7 part ot a lock. 
$ a watching, or keeping ward, 
WARD-penny, or WA/RDAGE, the money 
contributed to watch and ward. 
To WARD, 1 to watch, 
2. to keep off, 
WARDEN, 1 a keeper, or guardian. 
2 the head of a college, anſwering to the 
maſter. | 
3 a goaler, 
4 a large fine 


for fighting or 


| ſort of pear. | 
WARDEN of ebe mint, an officer who re- 
ceives the gold and filver brought in by the 
merchants, pays them for it, and overſees 
the other officers. | 
Terd WA'RDEN of the cingue ports, the go- 
vernor of thoſe noted. havens, who has the 
authority of an admiral, and lends out 
writs in his own name. 
WA'RDENSHIP, the office of à warden. 
WARD-mote, or WA'RD-7o7e- court, a court 
in every ward in London, 


WAR 
| WA'RDER, a beadle or ſtaff- man, who keeps 


watch or guard in the day time. 

WA'RDERS of rhe tower, called Yeoman war 
ders, are officers who attend at the gate of 
the tower of London, to take account of all 
perſons who come into it; alſo, to attend 
priſoners of ſtate, &c. | 

WA'RDROBE, a place where kings and 
great perſons garments are kept, 

Clerk of the WARDROBE to the king, an 
officer who keeps an inventory of all things 
belonging to the king's wardrobe, 

JO, 1 commodities, goods, merchan y 

ize. 
2 a dam in a river. 

WARE-houſe, a houſe to put wares in. 

WARFARE, going to war, a military ex- 
pedition. ( 

WA'RIANGLES, a kind of noiſy ravenous 
birds in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire, which 
prey upon other bitds, which, when they 
have taken, they hang them upon thorns 
or prickles, and tear them in pieces and 
devour them. 

WA'RINESS, 1 prudence, eireumſpection. 
2 ſavingneſs, economy, 

WARK, or WERK, a work or building. 

WA'/RLIKE, 1 belonging to the war, mili- 

tary, 

2 that loves the war, valiant. 

* x temperate, neither too hot or 

cold. 
2 paſſionate. 
3 eager, argent. 
4 having wherewithal to live. 

To WARM, to heat, or make warm, 

WA'RMING-parn, a chamber utenſil, well 
known, 

WARMTH, moderate heat, in a proper and 
figurative ſenſe, 

To WARN, 1 to tell, or give notice of a 

thing, 
2 to admoniſh. 
3 to bid one provide himſelf elſewhere. 
4 to ſummon a perſon to appear in a court 
of Juſtice, 

WA/RNEL-mworms, worms within the ſkin 

on the backs of cattle, 

WARNING, the action of the verb, to warn. 

WA/RNING-oh-e! (of a clock) is the third 
or fourth wheel, according to its diſtance 
from the firſt wheel. 

WA'RNOTH, a forfeit of double rent by the 
tenants of Dover-caſtle, if they fail at the 
day. | 

To WARP, 1 to weave a woof, 

2 to caſt as boards do, when they are cut 
before they are thoroughly dry, 
3 to tow a ſhip. 
WARP, 1 the thread at length into which 
the woof 15 woven. 
2 a hawſer, or any other ſmall rope to 
warp up a ſhip, 
| A 


WAS 
a mole. 


WARRANT, 1 an order, an authentic 

power. | 

2 an order for a place at court, &e. 

3 a letter of attorney, whereby a perſon 
authorizes another to do ſomething in his 
name, and warrants his action. 

4 power, or authority, 
permiſſion, or leave, 

6 (with Horſemen) a jockey that ſells a 
horſe, is by an inviolable cuſtom to war- 
rant him; and in caſe he is ſold under 
ſuch infirmities that are not obviouſly diſ- 

covered, and ſo may eſcape the buyer, 
he is obliged, in nine days, to refund the 
money, and take back the horſe ; but 
he does not warrant him clear of ſuch 
infirmities as may be ſeen and diſcerned, 

To WA/RRANT, 1 to ſecure, to main- 

tain, : 

2 to aſſure, or promiſe, 

the common-pleas, who enters all warrants 

of attorney for plaintiff and defendant, 

WA'RRANTABLE, that may be warranted, 
or defended, 

WA'RRANTER, the perſon who covenants 
or promiſes to ſecure a thing to the pur- 
chaſer, | 

WARRANTY, 1 a covenant to ſecure a 

bargain. 

2 authority. 

WARREN, 1 a place privileged to keep 

hares, conies, partridges and pheaſants. 

2 a device for preſerving and ftoring fiſh in 
the midſt of a river, to the end that'they 
may be taken at pleaſure, 

WARRENER, a keeper of a warren, 

WA'RRIER, or WA'/RRIOUR, one that 

has been uſed to the wars. : | 

WA'RSCOT, a contribution, antiently uſed 
to be paid, towards war or armour, 

WART, 1 a little hard knob, or excreſcence 

on the ſkin, | 

2 a ſpungy ſubſtance growing near the eye 
of a horſe, 

3 a ſubſtance growing in the middle of a 
flower, 

WARY, 1 prudent, provident, cautious, 

wiſe, . 

; 2 thrifty. 
WA'RY-angle, 1 a ſort of bird, a kind of 

mag- pie. | 

2 See Wariangles, 

WAS, the preterperfet tenſe of the verb, 

ts be. 

WASE, a wreath of cloth, &c. to be laid 
under any veſſel or burden that is born on 
the head, 

WASE, 1 food for hogs, 

2 a lotion for waſhing, 

3 a lotion far beautifying, 

6 ten finkes of viſters, 


„AS 
To WASH, 1 to cleanſe with water, or any 
_ other liquor. ; 

2 to bathe, to water, to lave, 

3 to run by, or near to. 

4 to purge, or cleanſe. | 

5 (with Painters) to lay on the colours, 

WA'SH-brew, ſmall oatmeal ſteeped in wa- 
ter, and cleanſed, and afterwards boiled to 
a jelly, otherwiſe called flummery. 

* WASHES, the marſhes in Lincoln» 

ire, 

WA'SHING, 1 the action of the verb, to 

waſh, 

2 (with Goldſmiths) are the lotions where. 
by they draw the particles of gold and ſil- 
ver out of the aſhes, earth, ſweepings, 
&C, 

3 (with Painters) is when a deſign, drawn 
with a pencil or crayon, has ſome other 
colour laid over it with a pencil, as In- 
dian ink, biſtre, &c. to make it appear 
the more natural, by adding the ſha- 
dows of prominences, apertures, &c, 

WA'SKITE, a kind of Virginian hawk, 

WA'SHY, feeble, weak. =p a 

Wasp, a ſort of ſtinging fly, well known. 

WA'SPISH, peeviſh, fretful, ill humoured. 

WA'SSEL, a common feaſt. 

WA'/SSEL-bowl, or WA'STEL-borvl, a large 
_ or bowl carried by waſſelers at Chriſt- 
maſs, | 

WA/SSELERS, thoſe who go a waſſeling. 

WA/SSELING, a going about at Chriſtmaſe, 
Twelfth-tide, &c. with a bowl, finging a 
Chriſtmaſs-carol, and begging good cheer, 
money, &c, 9 

e or WASTE, adj. 1 good for no- 

t 0 

2 uncultivated, not tilled, 

WAST, or WASTE, ſub. f ravaging, de- 

ſtroying, ſpoiling, 

2 profuſion, 

3 ſpoil or decay of a houſe or land, to the 
prejudice of an heir, &c. 

4 the middle of the body. 

5 the middle-part of a ſhip. 

6 thoſe lands that are not in any man's oc- 
cupation, but lie in common, 

7 looſe ſheets of a printed book, kept by 

' the printer, or bookſeller, to perfect 

books that are imperfect, _ * 

WAS TE- oon (with Merchants) a memorial, 
or memorandum book. 

WASTE of the foreſt, is when a man cuts 
down his own woods within the foreſt with 
out leave, | 

WASTE-coat, a man's garment worn under 
the coat. | 

To WASTE, 1 to ſpend, or conſume, 

2 to ſpoil, lay waſte, or ruin, 

3 to decay, | | 

4 to grow towards an end, 

WA'STER, a deſtroyer, | 

WA'/STORS, 


WAT 
WA/STORS, thieves, or robbers, 
WATCH, 1 a guard in the night. 
2 the fourth part of the night. 
3 a ſet portion of time for keeping watch, 
4 a pocket clock, 2 
To WATCH, 1 to fit up at night. 
2 to look to, to be upon one's guard. 
3 to watch and ward. 
4 to fit up with a fick perſon, 
to obſerve one, | 
WATCH-ork, the inner- parts of any watch, 
or movement, which is deſigned to the the 
hours without ſtriking. 
WATCH-tewver, a tower for a watchman to 
ſtand upon. 
WA/TCHET, a kind of pale blue, 
WATCHFUL, 1 vigilant, attentive, 
2 wakeful, not ſubje& to ſleep. 
z having a careful eye over, : 
WATER, 1 one of the four elements, being 
d cold and moiſt. 
2 urine. 
3. rain, 
4 a certain-luſtre of pearls, diamonds, &c. 
5 a river, lake, or pond. 4. 
6 tide, g 
7 a certain luſtre in imitation of waver, 
ſet on ſilks, mohairs, &c. 
8 (with Chemiſts) more uſually called 
phlegm, is the fourth of the five chemi- 
cal principles, and one of the paſſive 


Ones, ; ; 
To WATT ER, 1 to ſprinkle with water, to 


bathe, or waſh. 
2, to give water to drink, 
3 to lay in water. | X 

WA TERAGE, money paid for paſſage by 
water. | 

WA TER-arcber, the name of an herb. 

WA'TER-batl:F, an officer who collects the 
duties on the water. 

WAT ER-bears, a ſort of bears at Spitſberg, 
that live upon what they catch in the ſea. 

WA TER-betony, the name of an herb, 

WA'TER-born, juſt afloat, as a ſhip. 

WA'TER-colours, colours that are ground 
with gum-water. 

WA'TER-crexwet, a nick-name for a popiſh 
altar, | 

WATER erpize, an engine dtiven by the 
water. | 

WA'TER-farcin, a diſeaſe in horſes, 

WA/TER-flag, the name of an herb. 

WA'TER-page, 1 an inſtrument to mezfure 

the quantity and depth of any water. 
2 a ſea-wall, or bank to keep off the water, 

WA'TER-garg, a trench to carry a ſtream of 
water, 

WA'TER-gave!, a rent formerly paid for fiſh- 
ing in, or other benefit received from ſome 
river, or water. | 

WA'TER-/ily, the name of a flower, 

WA'TER-lxt, a fenced watering place, | 


— 


WAT 
WA TER-meaſure, a meaſure that exceeds 
the Wincheſter meaſure, by about three 
gallons in a buſhel, uſed for ſelling coals in 
the pool, Sc. X 

WA'TER-murrain, a diſeaſe in black-cattle, 

WA'TER-4/, a mill driven by the water, 

WA'TER-fall, a caſcade. 

WA'TER-houſe, a reſervoir of water, 

WATER. ordeal, an antient Saxon way of 
trial or purgation, when ſuſpected of a 
crime, by putting the hands into ſcalding 

Water. 

WA'TER -pepper, the name of an herb. 

WA'TER-por, an utenſil to hold water. 

WA'TER-porſe, an inſtrument for trying the 
ſtrength of liquors, 

WA'TER-ſcape, an aqueduct, or water- 
courſe, — 

WAT ER-hοt (with Gardeners). a young 
ſprig, which ſprings out of the root of a 
tree, 

WA'TER-/bor (with Sailors) a term uſed of 
a ſhip when ſhe rides at anchor, being 
moored, neither a- croſs the tide, nor right 
up and down, but quartered betwixt both. 

WA'TER of ſeparation, or WATER of de- 
part (with Refiners) agua fortis, ſo named 
becauſe it ſeparates gold from ſilver. 

WATER table (in Architecture) a ſort of 
ledge left in ſtone or brick walls, about 
eighteen or twenty inches from the ground, 
from which place the thickneſs of the wall 
begins to abate. 2 

WA'TER-ſnake, a ſnake that lives on the 
water, 


'WA'TER-ſpider, a ſpider that lives on the 


water, 
WA'TER-trough, a trough to hold water, 
WA'TER -7#6, a tub to contain water. 
WA'TER-evhee!, an engine for raifing water 
in great quantities out of a deep well. 


 WA'TER-20://oww, the name of an herb. 


WA'TER-zoay (in a ſhip) is a ſmall ledge of 
timber lying on the neck cloſe by the fides, 
to keep the water from running down there. 

WA TERED, 1 waſhed, or ſoaked in water. 
2 having dranlæ, or been led to the water. 
3 made like waves, as ftuffs, 

WA'TERISH; like, or having water. 

WA'TERMAN, one who carries paſſengers 
upon the water. 

WA'TERY, 1 full of, or having water. 

2 weak, ſubj&t to water, as the eyes. 
WA'TERY ſores, a diſeaſe in horſes. 
WA'TERY-triphcity, the three figns of the 

zodiac, Cancer, Scorpio and Piſtes. 

To WA'TTLE, to cover with hurdles, or 


grates. 
WA'TTLED, made of wattles, or hurdles. 


WA'TTLES, 1 ſpleeted grates, or hurdles 5 


for folds for ſheep, &c, 
2 the gills of a cock, 
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WA'TRY. 


WAY 
& the red puggered fleſh that hangs under a 


rurkey-cock's neck. 

See Watery. 

WAVE, a billow, a ſurge. : : 

\AVE-loaves, or WAVE-efferings (with 
the Jews) certain loaves which were to be 
paid as the firſt fruits of every year's in- 
creaſe, 

To WAVE, 1 to rife and fall like waves. 
2 to faſhion or make like waves, as wa- 
tered ſtuffs, 
3 to tum to and fro, 
4 to. forego, or renounce, 
5 to decline, or give over. 
& to turn another way, as a diſeourſe. 

To WA VER, to doubt, to be irreſolute, 
to bs at an uncektainty. 


WA'VERING, ſub, the action of the verb, 


to waver. 

WA'VERING, adj. fickle, uncertain, 

WA'/VYFSON, ſuch goods as after a ſhip» 
wreck appear floating on the waves, 

WAVY, in the faihion or form of waves, 

WAUMISH, or WALMIS H, fick, or 
fckiſh at the ſtomach. 

To WAWL, to cry ab a cat does in the night, 
to catterwawl, 

VAX, a ſoft yellowiſh matter wherewith the 
bees form their cells-to receive their honey. 

Scaling- WAX, a fort of ſticky ſubſtance for 
ſeahng letters, &c. 

To WAX, 1 to cover with wax. 

2 to grow or bet me, to increaſe, 

WaAX-chandler, a maker of wax-candles, 
ſealing-wax, &c. 

WAY, 1 a 102d, or {pace to go from one 

place to another, 
2 the courſe, run, or rake, as of a ſhip, 
3 the ſmooth water after the ſtern of a ſhip 
when under fail, 5 
4 track, or trace, 
ſide. 
means, expedient, or courſe, 
7 manner, method, courſe, or maxim, 
$ cuſtom, or ule. 
9 con” on, or paſs, 
10 example, pattern, 
11 ftreer, 
12 profeſſion, or calling, 

Cevert WAY (in Fortification) a ſpace of 
ground level with the field, on the edge 
of the ditch, having a parapet, or bteaſt- 
work, with its banquet and glacis, ranging 
quite round the hslf-moons, and other 
works towards the country. 


left for the paſſage of the rounds, betwcen 
the wall and rampart of a fortified town 5 
but it 1s not now much in uſe. 

To WAY à borſe, to teach him to travel in 
the ways, 


little way, 
WAY'D-ber/e (with Horſemen) is one who is 


| 
| 
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WAY of the rounds (in Fortification) is a ſpace 


'WAY- 6, a little or ſmall ſpace of ground, - 


WEA 


already backed, ſuppled, and broken, and 
ſhews a diſpoſition to the manage, 

WAY-farins, travelling. | 

WAY-faring tree, the wild vine, or hedge- 
plant, 

WAY-poer, a beggar that has no home, 

WAY -berb, the herb plantane. 

To WAY-lay, to lie in wait for one by the 
Way. 

WAY-/ayer, a lyer in wait. 

WAY of effay (with Authors) is a particular 
method of handling a ſubject, in which 
the writer delivers himſelf more freely and 
modeſtly than in the dogmatic way, 

WAY-tborn, the name of a plant, 

WAY'/WARD, 1 obſtinate, 

2 peeviſh, froward, 

WAV WARD /ifers, the witches, 

WAY-wiſer, 1 a pocket movement like 2 

watch, for counting one's ſteps or paces, 

in order to know how far a perſon walks 

in a day, &c. 

2 an inſtrument fixed to the great wheel of 
a chariot, to ſhew how far it travels in 
a day, &C, 

WAY'WOD, a governor of a chief place in 
Mulcovy. - 

WE, a pronoun, the plural of J. 


1 


| VEAK, 1 feeble, infirm, that has little or 


no ſtrength, 
2 ſimple, toolifh. 
3 faint, poor, ſmall, inconſiderable. 
4. treacherous, fotgetfol. 
To WEA'KEN, 1 to make wrak. 
2 to grow weak, 
WEA'KLING, a child that has little or ge 
ſtrength. 
WEA/KNESS, x want of ſtrength. 
z weak-fide, imbecillity, poornels, 
WEAL, benefit, or advantage, as che com- 
mon- weal. 
.WEALD, the woody part of a country, as 
the weald of Kent, | 
WEALTH, riches, ſubſtance. 
Cormon-WEAL'TH, a republic, 
A Cemmon-WEALTH's-man, a republican, 
a ſtickler for a common-wealth, 
WEA'LTHY, rich, opulent, 
To WEAN, 1 to take from the breaſt, 
2 to abſtain from. 
WEAYNEL, 2 young beaſt newly weaned, 
WEANLING, a young creature fit to be 
weaned, 
WEA/PON, a genera! name for any inſtru- 
ment, either offenſive or defenſive. 
WEA/PON-ſalve, a ſort of ointment, which, 
ſome pretended, would cure a wound, if 
the weapon that gave it were dreſſed with it. 
WEAN, or WARE, 1 any thing that 
worn for cloathing. 
2 a dam in a river fitted for taking fiſh, 

3 a dam to turn the ſtream to a mill, &c. 
To WEAR, i to have on, or about. 
2 to laſt, to hold out, to enduro. 
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3 to decay, or rub away. | 
WEA'RABLE, that may be weatred, 
WEARIED, tired. 

WEARINESS, che being weary. 
WEA'RING, 1 decaying. 

2 the being cloathed with, 
WEA'RISOME,  fatiguing, tireſome. 
WEAR, I tired, or fatigued, 

2 tired, or diſguſted with, 

To WEAR, 1 to tire, or fatigue, 

2 to incommode. 

WEASAND, the wind-pipe, or gullet. 

WEA'THER, the ſtate or diſpohtion of the 
air round us, as to moiſture or drovght, 
heat or cold, wind or calm, rain, ſnow 

hail, fog, froſt, &c. 
WEA'THER-board, that fide of the ſhip that 

is to the windward, 

WEA/THER-b-aen, worn, or having loſt its 
beauty by being expoſed to the weather. 
WEA'THER-ceck, 1 a vane on the top of a 
Reeple, tower, &c. to ſlew which way 

the wind blows. 

2 one that turns any way for intereſt, 
WEA'THER-gage, the advantage of the 

wind. 

WEA'THER-glajs, See Barometer, 

WEA/THER-man (with Archeis) one who 
carefully obſerves the wind and weather in 
ſhooting. 

WEA'THER-2iſe, ſkill'd in predifting the 
changes of the weather. 

To WEA'THER à point, 1 to go to the 

windward of a point, or headland, 
2 to overcome a difnculty, 
To WEA'THER a hawk (with Falconers) to 
ſet her abroad to take the air, 
To WEAVE, 1 to make a web of cloth, 
ilk, futt, linen, &c, in a loom. 

2 to work hair for periwigs, 

WEAVER, 1 one that weaves cloth, ſilk, 
Ec. in a loom with a ſhuttle, 

2 one that weaves hair for periwigs. 

WZE, 1 cloth while weaving in the loom. 

2. a cob-web, 

3 xPpeai] in the eye. 

WER ford, soch fowls as have their claws | 

joined together by a thin (xm, as ducks, &c, 
WERSTER, a weaver. ; 
To MED, to marry, 

WEDDED, 1 married. 

2 att>ched to. 

WELDING, 1 the cel-bration of marriage. 

2 a wedding-dinner, ſupper, or rejoicing. 

z the emptying cf a houle of office. 
WEDGE, 1 an inſtrument for cicaving wood, 

2 an ingot, or bar of metal, 

To WEDGE, to put a thing between two 
others. 

WEBLOCK, marriage, the matiimornial tie. 

WEDNESDAY, the tourth day of the week, 

It has its name from an idol called Woden, 

which the Saxons worſhipped on this day. 


* WEED, 1 any wild herb that grows of iticif, } 
2 2 habit, 07 £41mMcnty 


WET, 
To WTFED, to pull up weeds, 


WEED (among Miners) the degeneracy of a 


load or vein of fine metal into an uſeleſs 
marcaſite, | 
WEEK, the ſpace of ſeven days, 
WEEK, or WICK, the match in a candle. 
WEF/KLY, every week, week by week, 
WEEL, 1 a bow-net to catch fiſh in, 
2 a Whirl- pool. 
To WEEN, to think, to ſuppoſe, 
WEENING, thinking, or ſuppoſing. 
To WEEP, 1 to ſhed tears, 
2 to lament, or grieve for. 
WEE'SEL, a little wild beaſt, that Kills rats, 


&c. 
WEEVIL, a littie black inſect that eats 
corn, 
WEFT, 1 a thing woven, 
2 a treſs of hair, 
WEIGH, a weight of 256 lb. averdupois, 
WEIGH of corn, forty buſhels, 
To WEIGH, 1 to poiſe, to examine how 
heavy a thing is. | 
2 to examine, judge, or conſider, 
3 to heave up, as to weigh anchor, 
4 to be of weight, to have acertain weight, 
8 to be conſiderable, important, &c. 
WEIVGHABLE, that may be weighed, or 
ſold by weight. 
WEVGHING, the action of the verb, zo 
⁊ve /g b. 
WEIGHT, 1 the being heavy. 
2 burden, 
3 a piece of metal, fone, &c. to weigh 
withal, 
4 importance, or conſequence, . 
5 a piece of metal faſtened to a jack, clock, 
&c. 
6 a quantity proportioned to the weight. 
7 (in Mechanics) any thing that is to be 


ſuſtained, raiſed, or moved by a machine, 


or any thing that in any manner reſiſts 
the motion that is to be produced, 
WEVGHTINESS, 1 the being weighty. 
2 1mportance, 
WEUYGHTY, 1 heavy, 
2 important, of conſequence, 
To WEILD. See To Wield. 
WELCH, of, or belonging to the principality 
of Wales. 
A WELCH ra}5;r, toaſted bread and cheeſe, 
WELCOME, adj. agreeable, acceptable. 
VE LCOME, ſub, 1 a bappy coming. 
2 a kind reception, 
3 a feaſt, or treat. 
To VFLCORNMIE, to bid welcome, 
WELCOMED, 3 made welcome, 
2 received, 
WELD, an herb 9 called, the ftal'c and root 
whereof are uſed in dying yellow, &c, 
To WELD (in Smichery) 1s to forge iron. 
WELDING-hear (with Smiths) a degree of 
heat that they give their iron in the forge, 
when they have occaſion to double up iron. 
WEL» 


& 
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WELFARE, health, or proſperity, *4 


WELK, or WILK, a ſort of ſhell- fiſn. 
WELKIN, or WE'LKING, the ſky, the 
firmament, 
WELL, 1 a deep round hole in the ground 
for water, 
2 mineral water, 
WELL, adv, 1 in health, 
2 much, as weil-beloved, 
3 ſucceſsful, proſperous, right. 
4 regular, as one ought to do. 5 
WELL (in Military affairs) is a depth that the 
miner ſinks into the ground, to prepare a 
mine, or to find out and ruin 2 mine. 
WE'LLADAY, or WELLAWAY, an in- 
terjeCtion of grief. : 
WELL- affected, or WELL-minded, of a good 
intention. 
WELL. born, or WELL-d:ſcended, of a good 
{armly, a gentieman born. i 
VWELL-62ttomed, of a good bottom, rich. 
WELL-d:i/poſed, charitable, 
e a Building) the hole left for 
the ſtaiis to come up. 


 WELL-meoning, honeit, juſt, that means 


well, 
WELL-ncar,'or WELL-nigh, almoſt, as it 
were. 
WELL-ſet, of a ſtrong make of body. 
WELL- ſpring, a fountain, or ſpring. 
WELT, 1 a fold, or doubling down of cloth 
in mah ing a garment. 
2 a (lip ot leather to faſten the ſole of a 
ſhoe, REY 
To WELTER, to wallow, or roll. 
WEM, a blemith in cloth, 
WEM, or WEMB, the belly, or guts. 
WEN, a {ſort of hard ſwelling in the fleſh, 
conſiſtiog of tough phlegmatic matter, 
WENCE, a word uſcd in Kent for a place 
where two ways meet. 
WENCH, 1 a familiar or contemptuous word 
for a maid, or girl, 
2 a whore, or crack. 
To WENCH, to whore, or frequent bawdy- 
houſes, | 
VWENCHER, a whore-maſter, one who 
keeps wenches company. 
WE'NCHING, whoring, flowing wenches. 
WENT, a traQt of land containing many-acres, 
WENT', 1 {the only tenſe in ule of the ob- 
ſolete yerb to 7verd) did go. 
2 pierced, or did pierce, 
paſied, or did pals, 
WENT, ſub. a way. 
WEP'T, the preterperfect tenſe of the verb, 
"8 WED, 
WERE, the plural of cut, in the verb, 4% be. 
WERTSH, unfavoury, inſipid. 
WFERVANCE, a title the natives. in the 
Wett Indies give to a great lord. 
WER. roc, a man- wolf, or wolf- man, one 
who by ſorceiy inveſts himſelf with the 
nature and form of a wolf. | | 
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WE'SAND. See aſe e 

WEST, ſub. 1 one of the four quarters of 

the world, being that where the ſun ſets, 

2 the weſtern parts, * 

WEST, adj, occidental, towards the weſt, 

WE'STERLY, or WE'STERN, weltward, 
toward the weſt, | 

WESTWARD, toward the weſt, 

WET, adj. moiſt, or demp, 

WET, ſub, moiſture, or water, 

To WET, 1 to moiſten with liquor, 

2 to water, or flow with water, 

WT'rHER. See #a:her, 

A WET-glever, one who dreſſes ſheep, 
lambs, goat- ſcins, &c. which are thin, 
gentle, and pliable, 

WETTISH, ſomewhat wet, 

WEVIL. See IFexl, 

WEY, the greateſt meaſure for dry things 
containing five chaldrons, e 

WHALE, the greateit of ſea- ſiſhes. 

WHARF, a broad plain place near the wa. 
ter to lay wares on. 

To WHARF peods, to unlade goods and put 
them on the Wharf. 

WHARF-porter, a porter who works or at- 
tends at a Wharf. 

WHA'RFAGE, the fee due for laying goods 
on a Wharf, or for ſhipping them off, &c, 

WHA/RFINGER, the owner, or keeper of 
a wharf. | 

WHA'RLES 2 of florvers (with Florifts) rows 
of leſſer flowers ſet at a certain diſtance 
about the main ſtock, or ſpike, 

WHAT, I an interrogative pronoun. 

2 that which; as, mind well what I ſay 
to you. | 
how much; as, what do you aſk for it? 

WHA'TSOEVER, or WHA/TEVER, any 
thing in general. 

WHA, the wateriſh part of milk. 

WHEAI, or WHELK, a pimple, or puſtle. 

WHEAT, the beſt of corn tor bread, 

WHEA'TEN, made of wheat. 

WHEA T-ear, 1 an ear of wheat, 

2 the name of a bird. 

WHEA'TEN -flowr, the flour of wheat, 

WHEE'DLE, a ſubtile drawing of one in, a 
flattering c*joling expreſſion. 

To WHEE DLE, to draw in by fair words, 

WHEF/DLER, a cajoler, 3 

WHEEL, 1 a round utenſil for various 6e, 
2 viciſſitodes, or changes, as the Wert! 

fortune. 

A meaſuring WII EEL., a mathematical in 
ſtrument uſed for meaſuring Jener?:; ö 
ſtances upon the ground, generally cue 2 
perambulator. 

To WHEEL, 1 to carry or a wheel-tarrow, 
2 to turn about. 

3 (in Military affairs) is to make am 
that brings a battalion or ſquadron: 
front that fiic which before wa: 
flank, 
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WHE 
WHFEL, a puniſhment which is infiifted on | 


great criminals, and eſpecially on aſſaſſines, 
parricides, and robbers on the highway, in 
France, Holland, Germany, &c. They have 
their bones firſt broken with an iron bar 
on a ſeaffold, and then are placed on the 
circumference of a Wheel, and there left to 
expire 3 ſometimes their bones are broken 
on the wheel, &c. 
WIHEL LAGE, a duty antiently paid for the 
paſſage of carts and waggons. 
WHEE'L-BARROW, a ſoit of ſmall cart 
with one Wheel. | 
WHEELER. or WHEUL RIGHT", a 
maker of wheels for carts, waggons, &c. 
WHEEL-fre (with Chemiſts) a fire for the 
melting metals, &c. where the crucible, 
coppel, or melting pot, is entirely covered 
ever on the top, the ſame as round the ſides. 
To WHEEZE, to ſpeak with a cold. 
WHEE'ZING, making a noiſe in the throat, 
as one that has the cold. 
To WHELM, to overwhelm. 
WHELP, 1 the young of a wild beaſt, as of 
a dog, a lion, &c. 
2 an opprobrious word for a boy, man, &c, 
To WHELP, to bring forth whelps, or 
oung, as a bitch, fox, bear, &c. 
WHE'LPISH, x like, or appertaining to a 
whelp, 
2 churliſh. 
WHEN, 1 an interrogation, as, when ? 
2 at what time. 
3 at, or in the time that. 


ak a 
4 (with Logicians) is the eighth of the ca- 


tegories, and is what anſwers to the que- 
{tion relating to time, as, Men qwas i: 
done ® Teſterday. 
WHENCE, from what place. 
WHENEVER, or WHENSOEVER, at 
any time. 
WHERE, tr in what place. 

2 (with Legictans) 15 the ſeventh of the ca- 
tepories, and is what aalwers to queſtions 
relating to place; as, I berg cb it done ? 
At London. 

WHEREABOU'T, or WHEREABOU'TS, 
jn what place. 
WHEREA'S, x b:czuſe, ſceing that. 
2 whernas. 
VWHERA'T, at which. 
WHEREBY', by which, 
WHEREFORE, 1 why, for what cauſe. 
2 therefore, for that cauſe, | 
WHERUIN, in which. 
WIIEREINT O, into which, 
WHERFOF, of which. 
WHERESOEVER, in 
WHERETO',or W HEREUNTO, to which, 
WHERE VER, any where. 
WHEREUPON, upon which, unto which. 
WREREVWEITH, with which. 
WHFTFREWFTHA L,wherewith, with which. 
BEHERRET, a box on the car, 


n pl ICP, 
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WHE'RRY, a ſmall boat to carry paſſengers 


over a river, &c. 
WHE'RRY-man, one that keeps a wherry. 
To WHET, 1 to ſharpen. | | 
2 to drink, 
WHE/THER, pron. which, 
WHEF'THER, conj. x if. 
2 where, at which place. 
WHE'T-STONE, a ftone for ſharpening 
edge-tools, 
WHEY, the wateriſh part of milk. 
WHICH, 1 a relative pronoun, ſignifying 
the ſame as that; as, a place which is 


wholeſome, | 
z 2 pronoun interrogative; as, which ic 
the beſt 7 / 


WHIFF, an attraRion or expulſion of 
breath, 

To WHIFFLE, r to play on a pipe. 

2 to ſtand tritling. 5 

3 to trick, or chouſe. 

WHUFFLER, 1a piper in a company of 

ſoldiers. 

2 a trifler, 

3 a pitiful, poor, or inconſiderable fellow. 
WHYFFLING, mean, inconſiderable. 

WH IG, very ſmall beer. 

WHIG, in oppoſition to Tory, a nick-name 
given to the fanatics, that were againſt the 
king's intereſt in king Charles the ſecond, 
and James the ſecond's time, 

WHIGGISM, the principles of the whigs, 

WHILF, ſub. a time, as for a while, 

WHILE, conj, f during the time. 

2 until, 

WHILK. See Mell. 

Ty EIN „to make a (kill bark, as a little 

og. ; 

WHILST, during the time. 

HIM, WHI/MSEY, or WHIMSY, a 
maggotty-fancy, or coriceit, a freakiſh hu- 
mour. 

WHIMMISH, See Whimſical, 

To WHUMPER, to cry, or complain. 

WHUIUMSEY, or WHIV/MSY, See Vim. 

WHIMSICAL, full of whimfies, maggotty, 
freaictſh, 

WHIM-WHAM, 2 a toy. 

2 a filly thing. | 
WHIN, a thrub, otherwiſe called Kneebolne. 
W HIN- berries, the berries growing on the 

whin, or kneeholm. 

To WHINE, to complain, to whimper, 

WHINE (with Hunters) the ery of an otter, 

To WHIVYDLE.. See Jo ine. 

VWHUNIARD, a large crooked ſword. 

WHI NING, making = mournful complain» 
ing noite, ſpeaking in a crying tone, 

To WHINN V, toncigh, as a horſe or young 
cot, 

WHINS, the furz, or furz-buſh. 

A WHIP, 1a ſcourge, a laſh, 

2 a fort of round Rick, 


* 
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To WHIP, x % % ce e with b 
whip, 
2 to ſew in a particular manner, 
3 to go or run quickly, 
4 to take ſuddenly. 
to ramble, 
ane x the action of the verb, 70 
7 
2 — or Joining. 
3 (with Anglers) a faſtening the line to the 
ook, or rod, 
4 a caſting in a hook and drawing it gently 
on the water, 

WHIP-faff, a piece of wood or Raff faſtened 
to the helm, by which the ſteerſman guides 
the ſhip. 

WHIPSTER , 1 one that loves to whip. 


{ 
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2 a ſharper, a ſhuffling fellow, a trickiter, 


WHIRL, 1 a vortex. 

2 a little round thing which 1s put upon a 
ſpindle to ſpin with, 

To WHIRL, to turn ſwiftly about, 

WHIR L-bat, See Hurlibat. 

WHIRL-+one, the round bone of the knee. 

WHIYRLIGIG, or WHVRLY-g:2, a play- 
thing tor a child. 

WHIRL-p-0, a gulph in the ſea, where the 
water continually turns round, 

WHIRLewind, a hurricane, à wind that 
blows whirling yound, or in a vortex. 

WHISK, 1 a bruſh made of oſier twigs, 

2 the ſound of a ſwitch. 

a neck-ornament for women, now out 

of faſhion. 

4 4 quick motion of a twig, &c. 
5 a game at cards, well known, 

To WHISK, x to bruſh, or cleanſe with a 

whiſk, 

to give a ſlight bruſh with a ſwift mo- 

tion, as a fox with her tail, a woman 

with her petticoats, &c. 

3 to make haſte, or he quick. 

WHISKER, 1 a muſtachio, or little tuft of 

hair at the corner of the mouth, on the 
upper lip. 
2 one that plays at whiſk. 

WEHVSKING, very great, ſwinging, as a 
whiſking lie. 

To WHISPER, to ſpeak ſoftly, or in the 

ear. 

WHUVSPERER, 1 one that whiſpers, 

TH backbitery a flanderer. 

WHIST, an interjection of filence, 

WHI: T, ſub, a game at cards. 

VHI'STLI £, I 2 little pipe to whiſtle with, 
2 wind-pipe, or weazand-pipe. 

To WHISTLE, to play tunes with the lips 
and breath, a fort of ſinging without ſpeak- 
ing. 

. HIT, a very ſmall part, 

WHITE, adj, the contrary of black, 

WHITE, fab, x @ white colour, 

2 white clothes. 
3 the white part of any thing, 
4 white paiat, 
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5 a blank in writing or printing. 
6 a white man or woman, in oppoſition te 
a black, 
7 a mark to ſhoot at, 

| WHITE-ces, a mew, a ſea - bird. 

WHITE- beat (with Smiths) a degree of heat 
lefs than a welding heat, given to iron in 
the forge, when it has got its form and 
ſixe. 

WHITE-/ead. See Crruſſa. 

WHITE- livered, 1 of a pale thin em- 

plexion. | . 
2 envious, 

WHVYTELY, pale, or wan! 

WHITE -meats, milk, white-pots, cuſtards, 
cheeſe-cakes, butter and cheeſe, 5 

To WHYTEN, 1 to make white, 

2 to grow White. 

WHITE. eakum, tow or flax that is not tarred. 

WHITE-pot, milk, eggs, white bread, ſu- 
gar and ſpice baked together in a pot. 

WHITE -rent, Sce Nuit rent. 

WHITE-*vi/nning, a ſmall white apple of a 
pleaſant flavour, 

WHYTHER, to what place. 

WHITHERSOE'VER, to what place ſfoever» 

WHVTING, 1 the action of the verb, 16 

Twhiten, 
2 a ſize to whiten walls withal, 
3 a ſea-fiſh, 
4 a ſubſtance made of chalk, 

WHUYTISH, ſomewhat white. 

WHI'TLOW „a preternatural ſwelling at the 
finger's end, 

WHITLOW-grafs, an herb good for whit- 
lows, 

WHUVTSTER, a whit, or blancher of 
linen, 

WHUIVTSUNDAY, a ſolemn feſtival, other- 
wife called Pentecoſt, ſo called becauſe on 
the eve of this feſtival the catechumens 
were antiently clothed in white robes, and 
admitted to the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
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WHIVTSUN- farthings, offerings antiently 
made at Whitſuntide by pariſhioners to their 
prieſt, 


WHUFTSUN TIDE, the Whitſun holy-days, 
WHUVTTAIL, a dainty fort of little bird. 
WHITTEN-2ree, a ſhrub, 
WHUTTLE, 1a little knife, 
2 a ſort of child's cloak, 
3 a fort of baſket. 
To WHITTLE, to cut, 
WHVZZING, making a noiſe, as water 
when a hot iron 1s put into 1t, * 
WHO, what perſon, 
WHOLE, 1 all, intire. 
2 well, ſound, 
3 not broken, 

The WHOLE, is that which is made up of 
parts united in due order or diſpoſition. 
WHOLE (among Logicians) is twofol4, one 
compoſed of ſeveral parts really diſtinkt, 
which in Latin is called tetum, and the 

parts 
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parts of it are termed integral parts, as the 
apartments of a houſe, the precincts of a 
city or town, the provinces of a kingdom : 
the other whole is called in Latin omne, 
and the parts of it are termed ſubjective 
or inferior, hecauſe this whole is a com- 
mon term, and its parts are comprized with- 
in its extent, as the word animal is a whole 
of this nature, the inferiors of which are 
man or beaft, which are comprized within 
its extent, and are its ſubjective parts, 

An eſſential WHOLE (in Metaphyſics) is that 
which conſiſts of ſuch parts as compleat the 
eſſence of that being, as man is made up 
of ſou! and body. 

Trtegral WHOLE (in Metaphyſics) is that 
which has the ſame nature as its parts; fo 
every ſingle drop of water is water, 

WHOLE-CHASE boots, large riding boots. 

WHO'LESOME, 1 healthful, ſound. 

2 good for my ſelf, 
3 true, good, ſolid, juſt, 

WHOM, who. 

WHOMSOFEVER, whoſorver, 

WHOO'/DINGS, thoſe plani:s in a ſhip, which 
are joined and fafened along the ſides of 
her upon the ſtern, 

WHOOP, 1 a pewet, a ſort of bird. 

2 the cry a ſſfepherd makes to call his ſheep 
together, 

T.z Wi40OQ?-P, to hollow. 

WHORE, a proftitate, a ſtrumpet, an in- 
continent woman, 

To WHORE, i to commt whoredom, 

2 to flow whores. 

WHCREDOM, incontineney. 


WHORE- maſter, or WHORE-»monger, one 


ho toliows whores, : 

WHORISH, 1 like a whore, 

2 inclina le to play the whore, 

3 nch be to follow whores, 
WOUYRKTLE, a kind of ſhrub. 
WHORTLE-berries, the berries ofthe ſhrub 

calied whortle, or hurtle. 

WHOSE, a pronoun, fignifying of whom, 
from whom, of which, from which, 

WHOSOPFVER, any perſen in general, 

WHO'SO, the ſame as whutoever. 

WHUR, or WHUZ (ia Falconry) the flut- 
tering of partridges and pheaſants as they 
riſe, 

To WHUR, 1 to make a noiſe as parttidges 

do when they rife. 

2 to ſnarl as a dog does, 

WHY, fer what reaſon, or cauſe. 

WICK, 1 a borough. This word is hardly 
now uſed, but at the end of ſome names 
of towns, as Berwick, and the like. 

2 the cotton, &c. of a candle, lamp, &c. 
WVYCKED, adj. ungodly, impious, unjuſt, 

debauched, &c. 

The WVCKED, ſub. the reprobatee, 
as are wicked. 

VWICEEDNESS, impiety, ungodlineſs, &c, 


or ſuch 


| 


1 
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WICKER, r an ofier twig, 
2 a vine twig. | 

WICKET, a little door within a gate. 

WIYCKLIFFITES, the followers of Joha 
Wickliff, the firſt Engliſh proteſtant re- 
former. 

WIDDLE-WA/DDLE, going fideling, or 
rolling from fide to fide, as a duck does 
when it walks, 

WIDE, adj. 1 large, broad, 

2 great, or vaſt, 

WIDE, adv, x quite, intirely, as to fet a 

door wide open. 
2 ata great diſtance from, as to ſhoot wide 
of che mark. 

3 far, as that is wide from the trutb. 
To WYDEN, to enlarge, or make wider. 
WIYDGEON, or WI'DGIN, 1 a filly fort 

of bird, ; 

2 a ſimpleton, or filly fellow. 

WTDOW, a woman whoſe huſband is dead, 

WVDOWER, a men whoſe wife is dead, 

WIDOWHO Ob, the condition of a widow, 
or widower, 

WVDOW- bench, is that ſhare which à widow 
is allowed out of her huſband's eſtate be- 
fides her jointure. | 

WIDOW-wõail, a ſhrub. 

WIDTH, wideneſs, 

To WIELD, 1 to handle, 

2 to manage, to ſway. 

WIELDV, 1 eafy to be managed or governed 

by the hand, 

2 active. 

WIFF, a married woman, 

WIG, 71 a periwig, or cap of hair for the 

head, 

2 a kind of bun, or cake, 

WIGHT, a living man or woman. 

WILD, 1 favage, fierce. 

2 deſart, or uninhabited. 

3 that grows of i ſelf, as ſome trees, fruits, 

plants, and herbs do. | 

4 ſcared, frightened, as a wild look, 

5 mad, 

6 hair- brained. 

7 extravagant, impertinent. 
WTYLDERNESS, a deft, an unfrequented 

place. 

WILD. Fre, 1 a ſort of fire firſt invented by 

the Grecians, Anno Dom, 771. 

2 a diſeaſe in ſheep, 

3 the running worm, a diſcale, | 
WILD-fire arrows, arrows trimmed! with 

wild-fire, and ſhot burning, to Nick in the 

{ails or rigging of ſhips in a fight. 
WILDS, wild regions. 

WILD. Milliams, the name of a plant. 

WILE, a cunning ſhift, a ſubtle trick. 

WTVLFUL, 1 obſiinate, hesd-firong. 

2 affected. 

2 premeditated, prepenſed. 

WILL, 1 a faculty of the ſoul. 

2 what one would haye done, pleaſure. 
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3 reſolution. ; 
4 teſtament, or laſt will. 3 | 
5 a good or bad diſpoſition, a kindneſs or 
unkindneis towards one, 
6 deſire, or choice, 5 
7 a nick-name, or diminutive of William. 
WILL «<oith a <viſp, a meteor better known 
to the learned world by the name of 
{onis fataus, a fiery exhalation that ap- 
pears in the night, commonly haunting 
marſhy and fenny places and church-yards, 
a3 being evaporated out of a fat ſoil; it 
alſo flies about rivers, hedges, S&c. and 
frequently miſſeads traveliers in a dark 
night, by reaſon of their making towards 
it, and not taking due care to keep the 


Way. 

The WILL (with Moraliſts) is defined to be 
die internal guide of a man's actions, ſo 
that when the objects are propoſed and 
known, this power can, by an intrinfic 
principle, and without any phyſical ne- 
ceflity, move itſelf towards them, and 
chuſe that which ſeems moſt agreeable and 
convenient, and reje& that which appears 
unſuitable and incommodious. 


WILT, parole, or WILL nuncupati ve, a will | 


only by word of mouth, which being 


proved by three or more witneſſes, may be 


as. valid as ons in writing, except for lands 
which ate only deviſable by teſtament in 
writing, during the life of the teſtator, 
Szwerr WILLIAM, the name of a flower, 
WILL-JILL, an hermaphrodite, 
WULLOW, or WI/LLOW-tree, a tree well 
known. 
WYLLOW-p/s?, a plot planted with willows, 
WV, full of wiles, cunning. 
WYMBLE, an inſtrument to bore holes with. 
to WIMBLE, to make a hole with a 
wimble. | 
WYMPLE, 1a plaited linen cloth which 
nuns wear about their necks, 
2 a flag, or ſtreamer, 
To WIN, 1 to pet, or gain by play. 
2 to get the better, to obtain, to carry. 
3 to carry, to make one's ſelf maſter of, 
4 to bribe, or prevail with. 
5 to get, gain, or acquire, 
6 to perſuade one to a thing, 
re WINCE, or to WINCH, to kick, or 
ipurn, to throw out the hinder feet, as a 
borfe does. 
WINCH, a kind of engine to draw barges 
up the water, &c. 
To WINCH, to wind round, or ſkrew with 
a winch, 7 
VWYNCHESTER-gooſe, a pocky ſwelling in 
the groin. 
WIND, T the air in motion, or a vapour 
agitated and rarificd, 
2 Vanity, 
3 breath, or reſpiration, 
4 air retained in the body of ap animal, 


„ 
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To WIND, 1 to turn, or to turn about. 
2 to ſcent, to have in the wind. 
3 to blow, as a horn, &c. 
4 to improve, as to wind a penny. 
5 to roll up, as a ſerpent, 
to run in turnings and windings, ay 4 
river. | 
7 to inſnare, 
$ to ſcrew, or inſinuate. 

9 to wrap, or fold, 
10 to conclude, as to wind up a diſcourſe, 
WIND-berry, a bill-berry, or whortle - berry. 
WIND-6ound, hindered, ſtopped, or kept 

from ſailing by a contrary wind. 

WIND. broken, a diſeaſe in horſes. 

WIND-colic, a painful diſeaſe in the ſto» 
mach, &c, 

WIND-egg, an addled egg, one that hag 
taken wind, | 

WIND-fa!l, x things pulled or blown down 

by the wind, 
2 ſometling coming to one by the death of 
a perſon, or unexpectedly, | 
 WIND-gall, a ſoft ſwelling, juſt by a horſe's 
fetlock, about half as big as a pigeon's egg, 
and at firſt full of water; it is occaſioned 
by over-working., 

WIND. gun, an inſtrument to diſcharge a 
bullet only oy the means of air cloſe pent 
within 1t, 

WiIND-mi!!, a mill driven by the wind. 


 WIND-pipe, the weaſand-pipe, the throat. 


WIND. rc, hay or graſs raked into a row, 
in order to be dried by the wind before cock 
ing up. RE ON 

WIND-tbraſb, a bird fo called, becauſe it 
comes into England in high winds in the 
beginning of winter. 

WINDAGE (of a Gun) the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the bore, and the 
diameter of the ball, 

WIYNDLASS, or WI/NDLESS, a machine 
uſed in raiſing great weights, as guns, 
tones, anchors, &c, allo to wind up or 
draw any thing out of a well, It is a 
roller of wood, ſquare at each end, through 
which are either ſquare holes for handſpikes, 
or ſta ves to turn it round; by which means 
it draws a cord, one end of which is faſtened 
to ſome weight which it raiſes up. 

WINDOW, a caſement, or place to let 
light into a houſe, &c. 

Trade WINDS, are winds which blow con- 
ſtantly from the eaſt, between the latitude 
of 3o degrees north and ſouth, in the At, 
lantic, Ethiopic, and Pacific occans. : 

Shifting-trade WINDS, are the fame as 
monſoons, and ere periodical winds in the 
Indian fea, that blow for half the year one 
way, and the other half upon the oppoſite 
points; and thoſe points and titnes of ſnift- 
ing are different in different parts of the 
ocean, And in ſome places the wind is 


conſtant for three months one way, then 
. thee 
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three months more the contrary way, and 
fo all the year. | 
Coafting-trad: WINDS, are ſuch as the 
ſoutherly and ſouth. weſt winds, which 
blow conſtantly all along the coaſts of Af- 
rica, to the fouthward of the equator, 
within the limits of the trade-wind ; and 
the northerly and north-weſt winds on the 
north fide of the equator, blowing on ihe 
ſame continent, 
WINDWARD, towards the wind. 
WINDWAXD-r:d:, a tide that runs againſt 
the wind, 
WINDY, 1 fubje&, or expoſed to the 
wind, 
2 that cauſes wind in the body, or that is 
- cauſed by wind. 
3 flaſhy, not ſolid, as a windy expreſſion, 
WINE, 1 the juice of the grape. 
2 a liquor extracted from other fruits be- 
ſides the grape. 
3 the vapours of wine, as the wine diſturbs 
his reaſon, : 


WINE-4ibber, a drunkard, a drinker of 


wine. 

WINE.-Iicenſe, a licenſe or permiſſion to fell 
wine. 

Spirit of WINT, the ſubtle or ſpiritous part 
of wine, extracted by diſtillation, 

WING, 1 that part of a bird that C-rves him 

to fly, 
2 the ſore leg of a rabbit, &c. 
3 ſide, as the wing of an army. 

To WING, to raiſe, or elevate, 

WYNGED ſeeds (with Botanifts) are ſuch 
as have down or hairs on them, whereby 
they are tranſported to a great diſtance by 
the wind, 

WING ED plants (with Botaniſts) a term 
applied to ſuc!) tems of plants, as are 
furniſhed all their length with a fort of 
merobtanous leaves, 

WINGS, 1 (in Forrification) are the larger 
fides of horn- works, crown-works, te- 
nailles, and the like out- works; in— 
cluding he ramparts and parapets, with 
which they are bounded on the right and 
Jeſt, from their gorge to the front. 

2 (with Botaniil:) the angles which the 
les ves of a plant form with the ſtem or a 
branch of the plant. 
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trees, or oiker plants, as grow up aſide 
of each other. | 
To WINK, 1 to ſhut the eye. 
2 to tip the wink, or make a Ggn, 
3 to connive at, or not diſcover, 
WINNER, he that wins. 
To WINNOW, to fan, or lepirate corn 
from cheff by the wind, 
W. NIFER, 1 one of the four ſeaſons of the 
year. 
2 part of 3 printing-preſs. 
Te WINTER, to puts the winter, 


(with Gudeners) are ſuch branches cf 


WIT 

WINTER- ere, the name of an herb. 

WINTER- Fer, the name of a pear. 

WINTER-green, a plant that flodziſhes in 
the winter. 

WIYN'TER- Heyning, a ſeaſon which is ex- 
pected from the liberty of commoning in 
the foreſt of Dean, 

WINTER - /emer, the name of a pear, 

To WINTER yig (with Huſbandmen) to 
fallow or till the ground in winter. 

WINTER ſolſtice (with Aſtronomers) is the 
tine when the ſun enters the tropic of 
Capricorn, Which happens about the 22th 
of December. 

WIPE, 1 a bruſh, or rub, 5 
2 a ſeer. 

To WIPE, 1 to tub off. 

2 to jeer. | | 

WIRE, gold, filver, copper, braſs, &c; 
dr:wn out into long threads. 

To WIRE- DRAW, 1 to draw out gold, 

lilver, &c. into wire, 
2 to ſpin out, or prolong. 
3 to decoy, or draw aſide. 
4 to get what one can out of a perſon. 

WIRES (in Botany) the long threads that 
run from ſtrawberries, and other plants, 
and fix in the earth and propagate other 
- plants, 

WI'SDOM, 1 the knowledge of high things, 

human or divine. 

2 prudence, or diſcretion. 

3 (with Moraliſts) is defined to be ſuch a 

 difpokition of mind, by which a man is 
firmly inclined to have right ſentiments 
of things that occur to his perception, 
and to make a juſt examination of the 
actions that belong to his life. 

WISDOM of God, is a communicable at- 
tribute, and conſiders the relation of things 
one to another, under the notion of means 
and ende, and of their fitneſs or unfitneſs, 

for the various purpoſes to which they are 
deſigned. a 

WISE, adj. 1 prudent, diſcreet, 

2 learned, ſkilled, cunning, witty, 

WISE, ſub. 1 the ſage, or prudent, 

2 manner, or faſhion, 

WISE-ACRE, an ironical expreſſion, fignts 
fying a fool, or ſottiſn fellow. 

WISEMAN, r a fage, or philoſopher, 

2 a cunning- man, or conjurer. 

£4 WVSEMAN of Gotham, a fool. 

WISH, 1 deſire, or craving. 

2 choice, 

To WISH, to deſire, or crave after, 

WISP, 1 2 handtul of ſtraw, hay, &c. 

2 a wreath to put on the head, for the 
more eaſy carrying a pail, &ec. 

WIr, 1 the faculties of the rational foul, 

2 genius, fancy, or underſtanding. 

3 wiſdom, juegment. 
4 cunning, ſubtilty. : 
5 genius, or aptneſs for any thing, : 
6 witty 


WOE 

6 witty or ingenious things in a diſcourſe, 
A WIT, x a man of wit, a virtuoſo, | 
2 a perſon who affects to be above the com- 

mon opinions. 

To WIT, to know, 
To WIT, adv, viz, or that is. 
WITCH, an enchantreſs, or ſorcereſs. 
WITCHCRAFT, the art of bewitching, en- 

chanting, &c. 
WITCH-elm, a fort of elm, 
WITCH-haz?!, a fort of hazel, 
WITE, e puniſhment, a penalty, a fine, 
WITE-free, free from fines or amerciaments, 
WITH, a conjunctive prepoſition, denoting 

1 company, or union. ES. 

2 it is uſed to expreſs the matter, infiru- 
ment, and manner whereby a thing 18 
done. 

3 by, as ſurrounded with the fea, 

WITHA'L, prep. with, 

WITHA'L, adv. alſo, or beſides. 

To WITHDRA'W, 1 tc take away, or draw 
away. 

2 to eſtrange, or alienate, 

3 to go away. 

To WFTHER, to fade, or grow dry, 
WHTHER-bard, a piece of iron laid under- 
neath a ſaddle, about four fingers above the 
withers of a horſe, to keep the two pieces 
of wood that form the bow in a right po- 
fition, 
WYTHPRS of a borſe, the juncture or join- 
ing of the ſhoulder-bones, at the bottom of 
| the neck and mane, 
WITHER-rung (with Horſemen) hurt in 
the withers. | 
To WITH-HO/LD, to keep, or retain. 
WITHUN, x2 on the inſide. 
2 in. 
3 it expreſſes the diſtance of time or place, 
4 at home. 


* 


WITHOU'T, an exclufive prepoſition, the 


contrary of within. 
WITHOUT, conj. unleſs. 
To WITHST AND, to reſiſt, or oppoſe, 
WYTHY, ozier, or willow, 
WI'TLESS, without wit, 
WYTNESS, x one who teſtifies a thing, 
2 a godiather, or godmother. 
To WITNESS, 1 to atteſt, or bear wit- 
nels. 
2 to ſubſcribe a writing as a witneſs, 
WI'TS, 1 good ſenſe, or judgment. 
2 induſtry. 
WFTTAL, or WITTOL, a: centented 


cuckold, 


WUVTTY, chat has a great deal of wit, in- 


gemous, full of wit, ſpeaking of perſons 
and things. 8 

WII TWal, a fort of bird, 

WVZ ARD, a cunning- man, à ſotcerer, 2 
magicran, 

3 WOE, calawity, miſety, trouble, 
riet. 


* 


WO O 
| WOAD, a fort of plant uſed in dying blue. 
To WOAD, to dye with woad. 

WO#/DEN, the firſt or chief god of the an- 
| cients: he, according to their notions, wap 
| Not to be appeaſed but by human ſacrifices, 
and to be made propitious by many barbas 
'  rous rites, 

. WO'FUL, 1 fad, or doleful. 
2 calamitous, or unhappy. 
3 a ſtrange, or odd fort o. petſon or things 

WULD, an open champaign ground, hilly 
and void of wood, 

WOLF, 1 a fierce wild beaſt, 
2 a ſort of eating ulcer, 
WOLF-man, See Were-wolf, 
WOLF'*S-bane, the name of an herb. 
WOLF*'S-m/k, the name of an herb. 
WOLF'S-7co/b (with Horſemen) is a name 
given to the exceſſive height of ſome of the 
grinders, which ſhoot out points as they 
increaſe in length, and not only prick the 
tongue, but hurt the lips in feeding, 
WO'LVISH, of the nature of wolves, ravee 
nous, 
WOMAN, the female of man, | 
A e ef the tetur, a courtezan, 8 
crack, 
WO/MANTSH, of a woman, effeminite*, | 
WOMB, the matrix of a woman, 
WOMEN, the plural of woman, 
WONDER, 1 matvel, miracle, prodigy. 
2 wondering, admiration, ſurptize. 
To WONDER, 1 to marvel, to admire, 
2 to deſite to know. 
' WONDERMENT, wondering, or ſurprize; 

WO'NDROUS, adj. admirable, ftrange, 
WO'NDROUS, adv, wonderfully, extremely, 
WON' T, an abbreviation of will not. 
WONT, adj, accuſtomed, uſed, 

WONT, ſub, cuſtom, or uſage, 
To WONT, to be uſually at a place, 
To WOO, 1 to coutt, or make love to, 

2 to pray, or beſeech. 
WOOD, 1 a place ſet with trees, 

2 the ſubſtance of trees, 
'WOOD-4ird, a boney- ſuckle. 
WOOD caſe (with Gunners) a cale made of 
two pieces of hollow wood, ſo that the 
wocd of the one joins cloſe to the other, 
| WOOD-coct, a ſort of wild fowl, 
WOOD. culder, or WOOD pigeon, a fort of 
wild pigeon, 
WOO DEN, made of wood, 
WOOD freryr, an inſect, a kind of worm. 
WOOD -geld, an immunity fron: paying of 
money for taking wo2d in the foreſt, 
. WOOD-/ands, places in thoſe countries, 
where ate many woods, 
WOUD. lark, a finging bird well known, 

Ye Ls a church or houſe bug, an 
inſect. 5 

WOOD- men, thoſe in the foreſt that have 
the charge, eſpecially of the king's wood, 
WOOUD-morger, a ümber-merchant. 
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WOOD-mote, the ſame as is now called the 
court of attachment. 

WOQOD-pecker, the name of a bird. 

WOOD ſage, an herb. 

WOOD-ſere, an inſect. 

WOOD: ſnipe, a fowl. 

WOOD-ſerr-!, an herb, 

WOOD-2vard, an officer in the fore, who 


takes cognizance of all offences committed 


at the next court of attachments. 
WOOD-wax, an herb. 
WOOD, 1 full of woods, or trees. 
2 of the nature of weod, 
WOO'ER, a ſweetheart, 
WOOF, the thread interwoven croſs the 
warp, 
WOOL; a matter fer clothing, growing on 
backs of ſheep. 
WOOL-drivers, thoſe perſons who buy wool 
in the country, and carry it to the clothiers 
or market-towns to fell it again, 
WOOY'LEN, or WQO'LLEN, made of 
wool, 
WOOLLY, 1 made of wool. 
2 like, or of the nature of, wool. 
WOOL-faple, a city, town, or any place 
appointed for the {ale of wool, 
WOOL-winders, thoſe perſons who wind up 
the fleeces of wool, in orice to be packed 
and ſold, it being cleanſed according to the 


ſtatute, | 
WOO'STED, See W:rfted. 
WORD, 1 a term, or expreſſion, 

2 what one ſpeaks or writes, 

3 offer in a bargaia, 

4 promiſe, 

5 (in an Amy, &c.) is ſome word that is 
given to be the token and mark of di- 
Ninction, by which ſpies or treacherons 
perſons ate known; it ſerves likewiſe to 
prevent ſurprizes. 

To WORD, 1 to expreſs, or indits, 
2 do ſpeak to. 
WORDS, 1 the plural of everd, 
2 vain words, in oppoſition to deed:, 
3 ill, abofive language, 
WO'RDY, abounding in words, 
WORK, 1 labour, buſineſs, pains to do any 
thing. 
2 any thing that is done. 


3 the production or reſult of our work or 


pains, 

& deed, or action. 

8 buſineſs, cr trouble, 

6 the product cf the brain, 

To WORK, 1 to be at work, to work, to 

labour, 

2 to machinate, to endeavour at, 

3 to faſhion, 

4 to operate, to do, to act, to have an 
effect. ä 


5 to be in a fermentation, as wine, and 
other hquors, 


6 to ſwell, vs rage. 


| 


WOR 


7 to ſcrew, or inſinuate. 

WOREMAN, an artificer. 

WORKMAN-LIKE, artificially, like a 
workman. | 

WO'RKMANSHIP, 1 che thing produced 

by the artificer. 
2 art, or artificialneſs. 

WORKS (in Fortification) all the fortifica« 
tions about the body of the place, in con- 
tradiſtinction to out-works, which are 
thoſe without the firſt incloſure. 

WORLD, f the univerſe, heaven and earth; 
2 the earth, or terreſtrial globe, 

3 the ſociety of men, or pait of that ſo- 


ciety. 

4 a ſecular life, in oppoſition to a religious 
one. 

5 an expletive term; as, he ſays the fineſt 
things in the world. 

6 a great number, a great quantity, A 
deal. 


7 the public. 
8 people in general. 
WORLDLINESS, worldly vanity, or fond- 
neſs of the world. 
WO'RLDLING, a worldly- minded man. 
WORLDLV, 1 fond of the vanities of the 
; world, 
2 ſenſual, | 
WO'RLDLY-7:»4e, having the mind fixed 
on the profits or pleaſures of this world. 
WORM, « a creeping inſet, _ 
2 a wretched creature, 
3 a maggot, or freak, 
4 a ſort of ſcrew to draw a charge out of a 


gun. 

5 (with Diſtillers) a long ſpirally winding 

© pewter pipe, placed in a tub of water, 
to cool and condenſe the vapours in diſ- 
tillation. : 

A glow WORM, a worm that glitters in the 

night, . | 

A jive WORM, a poiſonous inſet, 

To WORM @ dog, is to take out a worm 
from under his tongue, which if let alone 
would cauſe him to run mad, 

To WORM a cable, to ſtrengthen it, by 
winding a ſmall line all along between tlic 
ſtrands. 

WORM.-eaten, eaten with worms. 

9 an herb. 

WORM-ſecd, a ſeed of a plant good againſt 
worms. 

WO RMWOO D, a plant well known, 

WO'RMY, fall of worms. 

To WO'RRY, 1 to tear in pieces. 

2 to teaze, Or vex. | 

WORSE, the comparative of bad, 

WORSHIP, 1 adoration, religious ſervice. 
2 a title given by an inferior to a juſtice of 

the peace, | 

To WO'RSHIP, 1 to praiſe, or adore, 

2 to fall down before, 


WO RSHIPEUL, worthy of worſhip. 
| WO 


F 
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WORST, the ſuperlative of bad. 

WORST, ſub. the worſt thing, the worſt 
part of any thing, 

To WORST one, to have the better of him, 

WORSTED, a kind of fine woollen yarn, 

WORT, 1 an herb, 

2 new drink, | 
WORTH, adj. of a certain price, or val 
WORTH, ſub. 2 price or value. 

2 defert, or merit, | k 
WO'RTHIES, men of great worth or merit, 

illuſtrĩous perſonages, 3 
The xine WORT HIES of the world, Of 

theſe, three were Jews, viz, Joſhua, Da- 

vid, and Judas Maccabeus; three Heathens, 

viz, Hector of Troy, Alexander the Great, 

and Julius Cæſar; and three Chriſtians, 
viz. Arthur of Britain, Charles the Great 
of France, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

WO'RTHILY, according to merit. 

WORTHY, 1 that deſerves any thing. 

2 meritorious, of worth, | 
3 virtuous, or well principled. 

4 honourable, 

5 confiderable, or of great value, 

WOT, the preterperfect tenſe of the verb 
fo wit, 

WOVEN, weaved, 

WOULD, deſired, as he would. 

WOUND, a cutting, or breaking the con- 
tinuity of the parts of the body z or a bloody 
rupture or ſolution of the natural unien of 
the ſoft parts of the body by a cutting or 
bruiſing inſtrument. 

A complicated WOUND, one that is attended 
with grievous ſymptoms, as fluxes of blood, 
breaking of digjointed bones, lameneſs, &c. 

A dangerous WOUND, a wound that is com- 
plicated, and of which the accidents are 
dreadful, as when an artery is opened, a 
nerve ar tendon is cut, &c. 


A mortal WOUND, is ſuch an one as muſt 


unavoidably be attended by death. 

A fimple WOUND (in Surgery) one which 
only opens the fleſh, and has no other cir- 
cumſtances attending it. 

To WOUND, 1 to give a wound, 

2 to offend, or wrong. 
WOUND-wort, a plant. | 
'WOUNDY, extreme, very great, exorbi- 
rant, 
WRACK, a ſea weed. 
WRACK, or WRECK, 1 the 
being caſt away of a ſhip. 
2 ruin, or deſtruction. 
3 the part of a ſhip which is periſhed and 
caſt aſhore, 

To WRACK, to ſuffer ſhip-wreck, 

WRA'NGLANDS, miſgrown trees that will 
never prove timber, 

To WRA'NGLE, to brawl, to ſcold, to 
quarrel, 

To WRAP, to infold, to cloſe in. 

E 8 or WRAP T, infolded, or in- 


periſhing, or 


WR I 
WRAPPER, a piece of linen or woolle® 
cloth, to wrap up things withal. 
WRATH, extreme anger, indignation. _ 
WRATHFUL, full of wrath, or indigna- 


uon. 

To WREAK, to diſcharge, to vent, as to 
wreak one's anger upon one. 

WREATH, x a piece of cloth twiſted round, 


1 a roll, 


2 a garland, 
3 (in Architecture) a toree or twiſted wore. 
4 (in Hunting) the tail of a boar. 
To WREATH, x to twiſt, 
2 to crown, 
WRECK, See Wrack. 
WREN, alittle ſort of bird. 
WRENCH, a ſprain, or firain. 
To WRENCH, 1 to ſprain, or ſtrain. 
2 to force open, g 
WRES T, a ſort of bow to tune muſical in- 
ſtruments with. : 
To WREST, 1 to wreath, wrap, twiſt, ot 
turn about. 
2 to pull with great force, 
3 to force the ſenſe of a 
To WRESTLE, 1 to 
wreſtling. 
2 to contend, or firuggle earneſtly. 
to ſtrive for the maſtery, 
E'STLER, one that wreſtles, 
WRE/STLING, a ſtriving, or ſtruggling ta 
get the maſtery ; a kind of combat or en- 
gagement between two perſons unarmed, 
body to body, to prove their ftrength and 
dexterity, and try which can throw the 
other to the ground. | 
WRETCH, a miſerable, forlorn ON» 
WRE'TCHED, 1 pitiful, miſerable, unfore 
tunate. 
2 3 D ; 
3 pitiful, ſorry, ſcurvy, fad. * 
To WRVGGLE, 1 to wind like a ſnake, 
2 to force one's ſelf in. 
to ſcrew, or inſinuate. | 
WRIGHT, a workman, as a ſhipwright, &c. 
WRIGHT'"'s (generally called Mercator's) 
ſailing, is the method of finding on a plane, 
the place of a ſhip upon any courſe aſſign- 
ed, true in longitude and latitude, where 
the rhumbs, parallels of latitude, and me- 
ridians, are oft Araight lines, | 
To WRING, t to wreft, or turn about. 
2 to ſqueeze hard, to pinch. 
to hurt, or cauſe pain. : 
WRINKLE, a creaſe or fald, as in a gar» 
ment, the ſkin, &c, 
To WRINKLE, 1 to make creaſes or 
wrinkles, | | 
2 to have wrinkles, 
3 the part of the arm adjoining to the 
nd 


WRIS T. Band, the band of a ſhirt, &c. that 
comes round the wriſt. | 


age. 
the exerciſe of 


WRIT, 1 a precept that comes either from 
Bbbbz the 


XE NC 
the king, or a court of judicature; the 
former being called an original writ, and 
the other a judicial writ. 
2 2 warrant to arreft one, 
Hey WRIT, the ſcripture, 
To WRITE, 1 to enter a thing down in 
writing. 
2 to compoſe, or couch. 
4 to ſend, as to write one word. 
4 to qualify, as to write one's ſelf, 
to copy, or tranſcribe, 
WRITER, 1 a ſcribe, 
2 an author. 
WRITER of the tallies in the Exchequer) an 
officer or clerk to the auditor of receipt, 


who writes upon the tallies the whole let- | 


ters of the tellers bills, 
WRITHEN, wrung, twiſted, wreſted. 
WRITING, 1 the art or act of ſignifying 
and conveying our ideas to others, by 
letters or characters viſible to the eye. 
2 a written paper, or note, | 
WRVTINGS, 1 papers, as of a ſuit of 
law 


2 works of an author. 
WRONG, x imprudept, not right, 

2 improper. 5 
WRONG, ſub. injury, injuſtice. 
WRONG, adv, not in the right ſenſe. 

To WRONG, to do injury, or injuſtice. 

WRO'/NGFUL, unjuſt. 

WROTE, the preterperfect tenſe of the verb, 
ta dur ite. 

WROTH, very angry. 

WROUGHT, did work, the preterperfect 
tenſe of the verb, to work. 

WRUNG, ſqueezed, griped, pinched, twiſted, 

WRY, awry, or on one fide. 


WRY-NECK, a Hide aſh-coloured and long - 


tongued bird. | 
WYCHE, a fait ſpring, 
WYRD, or WVRT. See WORT. 
WYTPT, 
Withers, 


X. 


ANTI famong the Chineſe) the ſu- 


preme governour of heaven and earth ; 
which is the ofily name they have for 
God. 

XAANTIHENES, L. (of Farbeg, C. yellow) a 
precious ſtone of an amber colour, 

XANTRHIUM, L. (of farBuy, G. of Zavboc 
yellow) the leſſ;: bur-dock, the clot-· bur, oi 
ditch- bur. 

XE'NTA, G. (of ever a gueſt) preſents, gifts, 
or tokens beſtowed upon gueſts, or ſtran - 
gets. 

XENODO'CHY (of Zesedzxta, G. of fever a 
gueſt) hoſpitality, Finde to ſtrangers, 

AND! L. (of π¹τφi, G. of 


WY'THERS, See Wie and 
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Zevo; a gueſt) 1 an inn for the entertain 
ment of ſtrangers, | 
2 an hoſpital. x 

XERANTICA, G. (of t · c dry) drugs, ke. 
of a drying quality, 

XERAPHIUM, L. (of tngaquar, G. of Sugoc 
dry) a medicine proper #gainſt breakings 
out of the head, &c. | 

XERASTA, G. à fault in the hairs, when 
they appear like down, and as. it were 
ſprinkled with duſt. ' 

XE'RIFF, the title of a prince, or chief ru- 
ler in Barbary. i 

XEROCOLLYRIUM, L. (of gugaxoxavgovs 
G. of Fygeg dry, and xoXAvgray: medicine 
for the eyes) a dry medicine for the eyes. 

XERO'DES 3, G. (of £ngog dry) any tumor - 
attended with dryneſs, | 

XEROMY'RUM (of gugoaugey, G. of fngo; 
dry, and u an ointment) a drying oint- 
ment. = 

XEROPHA'GY (of $ne:9alua, G. of 

dry, and aſa. e E ) x the —_— 
dry meat, a kind of faſt among the pri- 
mitive chriſtians, b 

2 a diet uſed by wreſtlers, | 

XFROPHTHA/LMY (of gaga, G. 
of Zngog dry, and epbanyun. a, diſeaſe of the 
eye) a dry red. ſoteneſs, or itching in the 
eyes, without any dropping or ſwelling, 

XERO1TES 3, G. (of Engas dry) a dry habit 
or diſpoſition. of body. 

XPPHIAS, G. (of fe a ſword) ; a lwaorde 

fiſh, having a ſnout like a ſword, . 
2. à comet, or blazing- ſtar, appearing. ike 
a ſword without any rays, 

ATPHION, G. the herb called fiinkiog- 

adden, or ſpurge-wort, 

X!PHOUDES. 3, G. (of gie a ſword, and 
£:Tog ſhape) the pointed ſwardelike cartilage, 
or griſtle of the breaſt- bone. 

XKOANA,G. (of tu ta. ſcrape) graven images, 
ſtatues carved out of wood or None, 

XOCHAITO'TOLE, a bird in America, like 
a ſparrow, having feathers of different co- 
lours, called the hang- neſt. 

XYLA*LOES (of £u3axmn, G. of Zukoy wood, 
and auen the aloe) the weod of the aloe, 
or the aloe-tree. | 

AYLENUM, L. (of Zuney, G. the name of 

a tree) bombaſt, cotton, fuſtian, a kind of 
wool or flax, growing in little balls, which 
are the ſruit of the tree xylon, 

XYLOB ALSAMUM, L. (of Zoncbance - 
o, G. of FUN wood, and Barca bal. 
ſ:m, or balm} the wood of the balſam tree. 

AYLOCA'SSIA, G. (of gu wood, and xa 
cis caſſis the wood of the caffia tree. 

XY LOCYNNAMON (of FAL Hey, G. 
of fu>oy wood, and xirvagarce cinnamon) 
the wood of the cinnamon tree, 

XYLOCOLLA, G. (of tuney wood, and xoA- 
N glue) wood-glue, or glue for the join- 
ing wood. 


W. 


YE A 
Ao, G. 1 wood, 


2 the cotton - tree. : | 
No cILA, G. (of F to unite) an A- 
thenian feſtival obſerved in commemoration 
of Theſeus's uniting all the petty commu- 

nities of Attica into one commonwealth. 

XYSTARCHA, L. (of fvrazxncy G. of uc e 
' ureſtling place, and agxeg 3 chief) the 

maſter of a fencing or Ir. 
XY'STER. (of Fuge, G. of ges to ſcrape) 
an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons in ſcraping 
bones. | 
Asus, G. an ordinary ſtone in the In- 
AY'STOS, G. a large gallery or portico, where 
the Greek wreſtlers uſed to exerciſe in the 
winter time. | | 
XY'STUS, or XY'STUM, L. (of $vcoc,: 
G. a portico). 1 an open walking place 
where the Romans made entertainments. 
2 acloſs walk to walk in, out of the ſun 
and tan. ER: | 
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Tach, F. a pleaſure-boat, or ſmall 
ſhip with one deek,, in burden from 
30 to 160 tona ; contrived. and adorn- 
ed both within fide and without, for 
carrying ſtate paſſengers, and for ſwift- 
neſo and pleaſure, 5 
_ YAP, a little dog. 
YARD, 2 a meaſure of three foot. 
2 à man's penis, 
3 a long piece of timber croſs the maſt of a 
ſhip, on. Which the ſails hang. 
4 3 piece of ground belonging to a houſe. 
5 1 piece of ground ſurrounded with 
ou CS, 
YARD-land, a quantity of land, various ac- 
cording to the place. 
YAREF, eager, ſharp upon a things 
YARN, wool ſpur into a thread. 


YA/RRINGLES, or YA\/RRINGLE- bledes, 


a kind of reel or inſtrument to wind yarn, 
YA/RROW, the herb milkfoil, or noſebleed, 
YATCH. See Tacbt. 

To VAWL, to bawl, or cry aloud. 

To YAWN, to gape. 

YEA, 1 yes. 

2. ven. 

To YEAN, See To Zan. 

YEAR, the time the ſun takes in perform - 
ing his courſe through the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, or the earth round its annual or- 
bit. This is what is properly called the 
ratural or tropical year, and contains (ac- 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton) 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, 15 ſeconds, 


The civil YEAR, is that which each nation | 


has contrived to keep time by, and is vari- 


eus, both as to its beginning and length, | 


| 


%.-2 © 
according as they follow either the courſe 
of the fun or moon, or both, 

The lunar YEAR, contains 12 lanations, or 
ſynodical months, and is Jets than the ſolar 
by eleven days nearly, This kind of year 
is now in uſe among the Turks. 

The ſydereal YEAR, is that im-which the ſun 
departing from any f d ſtar returns to it 
agsin; and this, according to the great Sit 
Iſaac Newton, is 365 days, 6 hours, 9 
minutes, and 14 ſeconds. - 

YEA'RLING, a beaſt of one year old, 

YEA'RLY, annually, that happens every 
year, 

To YEARN, 1 to bark, as beagles do. 

2 to be moved with compaſſion, 

YEA/RNING, 1 ſhrill barking, 


2 pity, or compaſſion. 
"YEAST, the froth of the fermentation of 
new beer, &c. 


YELK, the middle, or yellow part of an egg. 
To YELL, to make a difmal — Wo 


YELLOW, x a bright colour. 


oUs.. 


2 
YELLOWS(with Farriers)a diſeaſe in horfes, 


the ſame as the jaundice in men. 


| To YELP, to bark or howl like u. fox, dog, 


&c. 
YEO/MAN, a country man that uſes his own 
land, the firſt degree of commoners. 
YEOMANRY, the eſtate or condition of a 
yeoman. 

YEO/MAN. reader, an uſher in a prince's 
court, 

YEO/'MEN (in the king's court): a title of 
office in the king's houſhold, of a middle 
place or ranlæ between an uſher and a groom. 


| YEO'MEN of the guards, a fort of foot guards 


to the kings perion; they are generally cal 
led by a nick- name the beef - eaters. 
YERKING, a term uſed in the Academy, 
of a leaping horſe, when he flings and kicks 
with the whole hind-quarters, ſtretching 
out the hinder-legs near together, and even 
to their full extent. 
YES, an adverb which anſwers to the affir= 
mative 
EST. See Yeaſt. 
YESTER, of yeſterday, as yeſter ſun, 
YESTERDAY, the day before the preſent, 
YE'STERNIGHT, the night before the pre- 
ſent day. 
VET, adv, ſtill, till this time. : 
YET, conj. nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding, 
YEW, a tree well known, 
To YEX, to kick up. 
To YIELD, 1 to give over, or up. 
2 to give, or grant, 
3 to produce, or bring forth. 
4 (with Horlemer:) to ſlack the hand. 
5 to give up, or abandon, 
6 to make over, 
7 to ſubmit, to ſurrender, 
$ to grant, or confeſs. 


Z EN 


9 to conſent to a thing. | 
10 to give, as ſtones do in wet weather. 
YOAK, or YOKE, x a known piece of 
wood to couple oxen, 
2 ſlavery, or bondage. 
3 a couple, as of oxen, 255 

To YOKE, to couple, or join with a yoke. 

VOKE-elm, a ſort of tree, 

YOKE-fe/lw, one engaged or tied to an- 
— in the ſame band of union or fellow- 
ſhip 3 a huſband or wife. 

YOLK, See Ye, 

YON, yonder. | 

YO'NDER, there, in that place. - 

YO!NNKER, à youngſter, 

YORE, antient times. 

YOU, a pronoun perſonal. 

To YOUK (with Falconers) to fleep, 

YOUNG, adj, 1 not old, 

2, not ripe in judgment, 
3 raw, unexperienced. 
4 freſh, vigorous. 

YOUNG, ſub, the young ones of a beaft, 

YOUNGER, the comparative of young. 

YOUNGLING, a young, creature, | 

YOU'NGSTER, a young man, a youth. 

VYOUNKERS, the young foremaſt- men, 

YOUR, a pronoun poſſeſſive, from you. 

YOUTH, 1 a young man, or boy. 
2 young people. * 
3 tender age. 

YOUTH-zvort, an herb. 

YOU'THFUL, x young, vighrous. 
2 mad, full of play. 

YU'BA, an Indian herb, of which the natives 
make bread, | 
VULE, a north-country word for Chriſtmaſs. 
YULE-games, Chriftmaſs-gambols, or ſuch 

ſports as are uſed at that feſtival, 


Z. 


A'CCHO (with Architects) the loweſt . 
Fd part of the pedeſtal of a column. 
ZA'MORIN, a title of ſovereign princes in 
Mal bar in the Eaſt Indies. 

Z. NV, a tumbler, a buffoon, one that pro- 
cures laughter by his mimic geſtures. 

ZEAL (of CN, G. of Lew to burn) ardent 
affection. 

2. FALO rr, a great ſtickler in matters of re- 
ligion. 

ZEA'LOUS, full of zeal, 

ZF/BRA, an Indian beaſt like a mule. 

ZY/CHIN {fo called from Zecha, a place in 
Venice where the Mint is ſettied for coin- 
20e} a gold coin worth about 7 8. 6d, ſter- 
inx. 

7 DOARV, a Chineſe root like ginger, but 
of a iweeter ſcent, and not fo biting. 

ZENITH (of Dod, Arab, the top of the 

| — 2 
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head) the vertex, or point in the heavens 
directly over one's head. 55 

ZENITH diftance (with Aftronomers) is the 
complement of the ſun or ſtars meridian 2l- 
titude ; or what the meridian altitude wants 


; of go degrees. 
ZE'PIITRUS, L. (of F nꝙuęos, GC, of Fon life, 
2 $og3; bringing) Favonius, or the weſt 

ZE RNA, L. à tetter, or ring - worm. 

ZERO, F. the cypher, or nought. 

ZEST, 1 the peel of an orange ſqueezed into 

a glaſs of wine to give it a flavour. 

2 the woody thick ſkin quartering the ker. 
nel of a walnut, 

3 an afternoon's nap, 

ZE, L. (of di, &. to make hot) a room 
kept warm like a ſtove, a withdrawing 
room, with pipes conveyed along in the 
walls, to receive from below either the 
cold air, or the heat of warm water, 

ZETE'TIC method (with Mathematicians) is 
the algebraical or analytical method of re- 
ſolving problems, 

ZETEITICE, G. (of Cin to ſeek) the me- 
thod uſed to inveſtigate or find out the ſo- 
lution of a problem, 

ZEUGMA, G. (of fiuſrum to join) a figure 
— _ clauſes are joined to one 
verb, as tft overcame ſhame, boldneſs fear 
and madneſs reaſon, 5 4 th 

ZIBELLVNA, a fable, a ſmall wild creature, 
ſomewhat Jeſs than a marten, breeding in 
the woods of Muſcovy, bearing a very rich 


fur. 

ZIBE'THUM, L. (of ay, Heb. to flow) ei- 
vet, a perfume like muſk, 

ZINK, a metallic marcaſite, which ſome call 
ſpelter, others 6:ſmuth, | | 

Z IZIPHU MT, L. (in Pharmacy) a kind of 
fruit called jujubes, 

ZOCCO, ZO'CLE, or SO'CLE (in Archi- 
tecture) a ſmall fort of Rand, or pedeſtal, 
being a low ſquare piece or member, ſerving 
to ſupport a buſto itatue, or the like, that 
needs to be raiſed, ; 

Continued ZO'CLE, a continued pedeſtal, on 
which a ſtructure is raiſed; but has no 
baſe or cornice, 

ZO/DIAC (of {wdiaxe;, G. of Faw to live) 
a zone, or belt, which is imagined in the 
heavens, which the ecliptic divides into two 
equal parts, and which is terminated on 
either tide by 2 circle parallel to it, and at 
eight degrees diſtance from it. It contains 
the twelve celeſtial ſigns, and in it the pla- 
nets perform their revolutions. 

20O0/DIAC of the comets, Mr. Cafſini has ob- 
ſerved a certain tract in the heavens, with - 
in the bounds of which (by many Obſerva- 
tions) he has oblerved moſt comets keep, 
but not all of them. This zodiac he makes 


of the ſame brezath with the other. 
LVs, 


200 
20 us, a grammarian of Amphipolis, cal- 


led Homeromaſtrix, or Homer's ſcourge, 


decauſe he wrote againſt Homer. He alſo 
carped at the writings of Plato and other ap- 
proved Authors z whence it came to paſs 
that Zoilus was uſed for any ſnarling, ill- 
natured critic, 

ZONE, G. ou Zo to bind) 1 a belt, a 
girdle, ſuch as virgins antiently wore a- 
bout the middle, when they were eſ- 
pouſed or married, and which the bride · 
groom untied the firſt night. : 

2 (in Phyſic) a diſeaſe, à kind of ſhingles. 

3 (in Geography) is a ſpace contained be- 
tween two parallels of latitude. The 
whole ſurface of the earth is divided into 
five zones. The firft is contained between 
the two tropics, and is called the torrid 
zone. There are two temperate zones, 
and two frigid zones; the northern tem- 
perate zone is terminated by the tropic 
of cancer and the arctic circle; the ſouth- 
ern temperate zone is contained between 
the tropic of capricorn and the antarctic 
circle ; the frigid zones are circumſcribed 
by the polar circles, and the poles are in 
the centers of them, 

Z00GO'NTA, G. (of Ewe; alive, and yon an 
offspring) a breeding, or bringing forth ani- 
mals, or living creatures, 

ZOO GRAPHER, or ZOO'GRAPHIST, 
one who deſcribes the natures, properties, 
forms, &c. of animals of any kind. 

ZOUVGRAPHY (of Cg, G. of Ce 
an animal, and ygapw to deſeribe) a de- 

ſcription of animals in general. 


200LOGY (of Cn ,,m G. of Cwy an ani- 


3 


mal, and àbſta a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, or 
treatiſe of animals, 

ZOO/PHYTES 3 (of Zwoy an animal, and 
qvloy a plant) plant-animals, partiking the 
nature both of plants and animals, as 
ſpunges, &c. 

ZOO'PHORIC column (in Architecture) a 
ſtatuary column, or a column which bears 
or ſupports the figure of an animal, 

ZOO'PHORUS, L. (in Architecture) a part 
between the architrave and cornice, ſo called 
on account of the figures of animals carved 
om it. 

ZOO!TOMIST (of & oe an animal, and r, 
G. to cut) one who diſſects animal bodies. 

ZO'TICA, G. (of Ca to live) the vital fa- 


culty. 

ZYMO'MA, G. (of Fupucy to ferment) 

1 leaven, or yeaſt, 

2 (in Phyſic) any kind of ferment, as that 
of the nitrous air, the watery juice in 
the mouth, the acid or ſharp liquor of 
the ſtomach, the blood in the ſpleen, 


&c. 

ZYMOSVMETER (of Gun; fermenta- 
tion, and At to meaſure) an inlrument 
for meaſuring the degree of fermentation, 
ariſing from the mixture of divers liquors 3 
or the temperament or degree of heat in the 
blood of animals, &c. 

ZTIHhO GALA, G. (of & dog ale, and yada 
milk) poſſet drink. 

ZY'THUM, L. {of Cove, G. of Few to grow 
hot) beer or ale, drink made of corn. A 
drink uſed by the old Gauls, fo called from 
the ſeething or boiling of it. 


P 


EN 


thing. 


9 to conſent to a , 
10 to give, as ſtones do in wet weather, 
YOAK, or YOKE, 1 a known piece ef 
wood to couple oxen. 
2 ſlavery, or bondage. 
3 a couple, as of oxen, a 
To YOKE, to couple, or join with a yoke, 
VOKE-elm, a fort of tree, : 
YOKE-fe//-w, one engaged or tied to an- 
other, in the ſame band of union or fellow- 
ſhip 3 a huſband or wife. 
YOLK, See Lell. 
YON, yonder. 
YO/NDER, there, in that place. 
YO!/NKER, a youngſter, 
YORE, antient times. 
YOU, a pronoun perſonal. 
To YOUK (with Falconers) to ſleep. 
YOUNG, adj, x not old, 
2, not ripe in judgment, 
3 raw, unexperienced. 
4 freſh, vigorous, 


YOUNG, ſub, the young ones of a beaft, 


YOUNGER, the comparative of young. 
YOUNGLING, a young, Creature, 
YOU!NGSTER, à young man, a youth. 
VYOUNKERS, the young foremaſt- men. 
YOUR, a pronoun poſtetiive, from you, 
YOUTH, 1 a young man, or boy. 
2 young people, | . 
3 tender age. 
yvOU TH. wort, an herb. i 
YOU'THBFUL, 1 young, vig*rous. 
2 mad, full of play. 
YU'BA, an Indian herb, of which the natives 
make bread, 
VULE, a north-country word for Chriſtmaſs. 
YULE-games, Chritmaſs-gambols, or ſuch 
ſports as are uſed at that feſtival, 


Z. 


A\CCHO {with Architects) the loweſt 
Fg part of the pedeſtal of a column. 
ZA'MORIN, a title of ſovereign princes in 
Mal bar in the Eaſt Indies. a 

ZN, a tumbler, a buffoon, one that pro- 
cures laughter by his mimic geſtures. 

ZEAL (of Znnog, G. of Lew to burn) ardent 
affection. 

Z. EA“L Or, a great flickler in matters of re- 
ligion. | 

ZLEA'LOVS, full of zeal, 

ZF/BRA, an Indian beaſt like a mule, 

ZY/CHIN (fo called from Zeccha, a place in 
Venice where the Mint is ſettled for com - 
20e) a gold coin worth about 7 8. 6d, ſter- 
linz. 

7 F DO AR, a Chineſe root like ginger, but 
of a iweeter ſcent, and not ſo biting. 

ZF/NITH (of DD, Arab, the top of the 

2 


4 


* 


2 OD 


head) the vertex, or point in the heavem 
directly over one's head. Fe 

ZENITH diſtance (with Aftronomers) is the 
complement of the ſun or ſtars meridian 21- 
titude ; or what the meridian altitude wants 
of go degrees. 

ZE'PITRUS, L. (of g ꝙuęeg, G. of an liſe, 
_ $223; bringing) Favonius, or the weſt 


ZE'RNA, L. à tetter, or ring- worm. 

Z ERC, F. the cypher, or nought. 

ZEST, 1 the peel of an orange ſqueezed into 

a glaſs of wine to give it a flavour. 

2 the woody thick ſkin quartering the ker. 
nel of a walnut, 

3 an afternoon's nap, | 

ZE TA, L. (of &:w, G. to make hot) a room 
kept warm like a ftove, a withdrawing 
room, with pipes conveyed along in the 
walls, to receive from below either the 
cold air, or the heat of warm water, 

ZETE/TIC method (with Mathematicians) is 
the algebraical or analytical method of re. 
ſolving problems. 

ZETE'TICE, G. (of Cia to ſeek) the me- 

| thod uſed to inveſtigate or find out the ſo- 
lution of a problem. 

ZEUGMA, G. (of Ceuſruo to join) a figure 
whereby many clauſes are joined to one 
verb, as luft overcame ſhame, Soldneſs fear, 
and madneſs reaſon, : 

ZIBELLUNA, a fable, a ſmall wild ereature, 
ſomewhat Jeſs than a marten, breeding in 
_ woods of Muſcovy, bearing a very rich 

„„ 

ZIBE'THUM, L. (of , Heb. to flow) ei- 
vet, a perfume like muſk, 

ZiNK, a metallic marcaſite, which ſome call 
ſpelter, others b:ſmuth, | | 

Zu EZ HU A, L. (in Pharmacy) a kind of 
fruit called jujubes, 

20 CCO, ZO'CLE, or SO'CLE (in Archi- 
tecture) a ſmall ſort of ſtand, or pedeſtal, 
being a low ſquare piece or member, ſerving 
to ſupport a buſto ſtatue, or the like, that 
needs to be raiſed, 

Continued ZO'CLE, a continued pedeſtal, on 
which a ſtructure is raiſed z but has no 
baſe or cornice, 

ZO/DIAC (of Ewdiaxc;, G. of gas to live) 
a zone, or belt, which is imagined in the 
heavens, which the ecliptic divides into two 
equal parts, and which is terminated on 
either ſide by a circle parallel to it, and at 
eight degrees diſtance from it. It contains 
the twelve celeſtial ſigns, and in it the pla- 
nets perform their revolutions, 

ZO'DIAC of the comets, Mr, Catſini has ob- 
ſerved a certain tract in the heavens, with- 
in the bounds of which (by many Obſerva- 
tions) he has obſerved moſt comets keep, 
but not all ot them. This zodiac he makes 
of the ſame brezdth with the other. 

ZOVLVUS, 


ZOO 
ZOVLUS, a grammarian of Amphipolis, cal 


lea Homeromaftrix, or Homer's ſcourge, 


becauſe he wrote againſt Homer. He alſo 
carped at the writings of Plato and other ap- 
proved Authors z whence it came to paſs 
that Zoilus was uſed for any ſnarling, ill - 
natured critic, 

ZONE, G. 2 Four to bind) 1 a belt, a 
girdle, ſuch as virgins antiently wore a- 
bout the middle, when they were eſ- 
pouſed or married, and which the bride · 
groom untied the firſt night. 

2 (in Phyſic) a diſeaſe, -a kind of ſhingles. 

3 (in Geography) is a ſpace contained be- 
tween two parallels of latitude. The 
whole ſurface of the earth is divided into 
five zones. The firſt is contained between 
the two tropics, and is called the torrid 
zone. There are two temperate zones, 
and two frigid zones; the northern tem- 
perate zone is terminated by the tropic 
of cancer and the arctic circle ; the ſouth- 
ern temperate zone is contained between 
the tropic of capricorn and the antarctic 
circle; the frigid zones are circumſcribed 
by the polar circles, and the poles are in 
the centers of them, 

Z00GO'NITA, G. (of Ewe; alive, and yon an 
offspring) a breeding, or bringing forth ani- 
mals, or living creatures, 

Z00/GRAPHER, or ZOO'CGRAPHIST, 
one who deſcribes the natures, properties, 
forms, &c. of animals of any kind. 

ZOU/GRAPHY (of Fwoſraqia, G. of Coy 
an animal, and ygepw to deſcribe) a de- 
{cription of animals in general, 


Z.00LOGY (of CN,, G. of Ce an ani- 


| 


& 3 FT 


mal, and Aoſia a diſcourſe) a diſcourſe, of 
treatiſe of animals, 

ZOO'PHYTES 3 (of Zwoy an animal, and 
voy a plant) plant-animals, partiking the 
nature both of plants and animals, as 
ſpunges, &c. 

ZOO'PHORIC column (in Architecture) a 
ſtatuary column, or a column which bears 
or ſupports the figure of an animal. 

ZOO'PHORUS, L. (in Architecture) a part 
between the architrave and cornice, fo called 
on account of the figures of animals carved 


on it. 
ZOO'TOMIST (of & o an animal, and rrwrny 
G. to cut) one who diſſects animal bodies. 
ZO TCA, G. (of Cas to live) the vital fa- 


culty. 

ZYMO'MA, G. (of C uανενα to ferment) 

1 leaven, or yeaſt. 

2 (in Phyſic) any kind of ferment, as that 
of the nitrous air, the watery juice in 
the mouth, the acid or ſharp liquor of 
the ſtomach, the blood in the ſpleen, 


&c. 

ZYMOSFMETER (of ZCuunsri; fermenta- 
tion, and u to meaſure) an inſirument 
for meaſuring the degree of fermentation, 
ariſing from the mixture of divers liquors ; 
or the temperament or degree of heat in the 
blood of animals, &c. 

ZYTHO'GALA, G. (of £9; ale, and val 
milk) poſſet drink. 

ZY'THUM, L. (of Tudor, G. of Jew to grow 
hot) beer or ale, drink made of corn. A 
drink uſed by the old Gauls, ſo called from 

the ſeething or boiling of it. 
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